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BARON  SHFBUSAWA.  FOREMOST  FINANCIER  OF  JAPAN 

f^f  Rf\G  the  past  txL'o  months  Raron  Shihiisatua,  who.  while  holding  no 
J^offiiial  post,  is  recognized  in  his  oiin  country  and  throughout  the  norld  as 
Japan's  leading  business  wan  and  financier,  has  made  an  extended  tour  of  the 
United  States,  visiting  the  San  Francisco  Fair,  and  coming  East  to  \eu-  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  and  other  centers.  The  Baron  has  done  more  than  any- 
other  man  to  make  the  merchant's  calling  respectable  in  his  country.  lie  founded 
the  First  }sational  Bank  of  Japan,  organized  the  Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
built  up  commercial  training  schools,  and  later  devoted  a  latg.  part  of  his  great 
wealth  to  philanthropic  causes.  His  purpose  in  visiting  this  country  was  to 
interest  American  capitalists  in  cooperating  with  the  Japanese  for  the  develop- 
ment of  China's  vast  resources. 
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Facing  Another 

Calendar 
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When  the  European  war  hegan,  England  and  other  Allied  countries,  that 
at  the  end  of  July,  1914.  the  the  war  must  go  on  until  German\  is  crushed 
German  troops  were  assured  that  or  annihilated.  He  thought  that  for  Ger- 
it  would  all  be  over  and  that  they  would  many  to  make  peace  proposals  at  this  time 
be  home  in  time  for  Christmas.  Rut  the  would  lengthen  rather  than  shorten  the  war. 
highest  English  authority.  Lord  Kitchener.  "If  our  enemies."  he  said,  "make  peace  pro- 
said  that  the  war  would  last  three  years.  At  posals  compatible  with  Germany's  dignity 
the  beginning  of  the  >ear  1916  the  outlook  and  safety,  then  we  shall  ahva_\s  be  ready  to 
for  peace  is  altogether  gloomy.  Those  Eng-  discuss  them.  Fully  conscious  of  our  un- 
lishmen.  like  Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan.  who  shaken  military  successes,  we  decline  respon- 
have  dared  even  to  hint  at  an  end  of  the  war  sibility  for  continuation  of  the  misery  which 
by  other  means  than  complete  military  vie-  now  fills  Europe  and  the  whole  world." 
tor)-,  are  treated  with  derision  and  notified  He  reviewed  the  Balkan  situation  with  Bul- 
not  to  expect  a  reelection  to  Parliament  or  garia  as  a  new  factor,  with  Serbia  for  the 
any  other  mark  of  public  esteem  or  confidence,  present  eliminated,  and  with  the  Entente 
In  Germany,  there  is  perhaps  more  peace  powers  menacing  Greece. 
s<rntiment  than  in  England.  But  the  one 
recent  official  utterance  on  the  subject  that 
stands  out  above  all  others  gives  the  pacifists 
no  ground  for  encouragement.  We  refer  to 
the  speech  of  the  German  Chancellor,  Dr. 
von  Bcthmann-Hollweg,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Reichstag,  December  9,  whose  careful 
statements  took  the  form  of  a  reply  to  a  pre- 
viously arranged  inquiry  on  behalf  of  certain 
Social  Democratic  mrinbcrs  of  the  body,  with 
Dr.  Philip  Scheidemann  as  their  spokes- 
man, in  advfxracy  of  a  German  proposal. 


r-.. 


f...^^„     '^^^  occasion  was  one  of  great 
'•    brilliancj'     and     formality;     and 
imp<jrfant      prr<>onagcs      of      the 
Government,   the   army   and    navy,    and    the 
diplomatic  corps,  were  present   to  hear  the 
C  or'*   answer    to    the    Socialist    inter- 

im.... ..„(  a*  phra>'rd  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "U  the  Imperial  Chamrllor  ready 
to  give  information  as  to  the  conditions 
under   u'     '    '  M   be  willing  to  enter 

into   p*-;.  ^  :,  ?"      The   Chancellor 

gave  hi«  reaMin*  uhv  C^ermany  could  not 
'' ■  im.     He  reviewed  the 

'••■    '  of  the  u  !   <.rt 

them  over  .  current  »t 
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Pboio  by  ISain 

VK.    VON    BtiHMANN-H'jLLWEG,    THE   GERMAN 
CHANCELLOR 


Qtrmany'B 


The  Chancellor's  speech  made  a 
Internal  general  review  or  militar}'  and 
on  itiona  pconomic  conditions,  within  Ger- 
many and  within  conquered  territory,  and 
was  marked  from  beginning  to  end  by  great 
confidence  of  tone.  The  Reichstag  emphat- 
ically approved  of  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollwcg's 
survey  of  the  situation.  There  have  been 
rumors  of  great  disaffection  in  Germany,  but 
these  have  probably  been  exaggerated.  There 
are  very  contradictory  statements  regarding 
the  German  food  supply,  with  preponderant 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  with  increasing 
strictness  of  government  regulation  the  avail- 
able supplies  will  suffice  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  shall  soon  have  forecasts  of  an- 
other year's  crops;  for  spring  and  summer 
are  not  far  distant.  Meanwhile  the  trains 
that  carr>'  military  supplies  and  railroad  ma- 
terial to  the  Balkan  regions  and  the  Turkish 
Empire  are  returning  to  Germany  with  food 
supplies,  cotton,  copper,  and  various  materials. 
A  new  war  loan  has  been  over-subscribed. 

„     _,  ,  Manv  of  our  readers  will  have 

Broad  Imuu  '  ,        ,  .  ,  /     i        • 

ofttit       a  much  clearer  idea  ot  the  issues 

'*''"         involved  in  the  making  of  future 

peace  if  they  will    read  ver>-  carefully   Mr. 


Simonds'  contribution  to  the  Review  this 
month,  together  with  that  of  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams   which    immediatelv    follows   it,   as 

well  as  that  of  Mr.  Stod  !   - '      •   ^ "  '. 

The  two  things  most  t, 
strated  thus  far  in  the  war  arc:  First,  that 
England's  sea  power  cannot  be  broken,  and 
that  the  British  Empire  has  neither  yet  been 
shaken  nor  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  i  while 
the  second  fact  is  that  Germany's  amazing 
Y  '  r  of  organization  and  unified  action, 
;  ^  ther  with  her  advantages  due  to  opera- 
ting from  an  inner  position,  renders  her  prac- 
tically invincible, — at  least  from  the  dcttn- 
sive  standpoint, — in  a  war  on  land.  Eng- 
land cannot  and  will  not  give  up  the  war 
while  Belgium  is  either  directly  or  indirectly 
under  German  control.     France  *  and 

will  not  give  up  the  war  with  r  -   in- 

trenched upon  French  soil.  The  Gcnnan 
authorities  now  understand  that  they  arc  not 
to  remain  in  Belgium  or  France. 

^  As  a  price  of  permanent  peace. 

Qtrmnry  M  ght  they  would  probably  be  willmg 
Consider  ^^  niakc  somc  slight  concessions 
to  France  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  frontier. 
As  regards  Russia,  the  most  responsible  (ler- 
mans  probabh  no  longer  have  any  thought  of 
holding  Russian  territory  as  spoils  of  war. 
But  they  would  like  to  create  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  chiefly  out  of  Polish  Russia,  and 
to    have    Poland    as   a   buffer   state.      They 

would  also  probably 
like  to  see  Rumania 
gain     St)!       '      :     to 

the     nor: -     by 

taking  back  Bessa- 
rabia from  Ru<<ia, 
in  order  that  the 
Russians  might  the 
more  ef?ectivcly  he 
kept  from  the  Bal- 
kans and  Constanti- 
n  o  p  1  e.  Germany 
would  undertake  to 
find  her  own  com- 
pensation by  secur- 
ing the  consent  of 
Europe  and  the 
w(»rld  to  undertake 
the  development  of 
the  TurkisJi  Empire 
and  to  hold  a  posi- 
1^  tion     of     recognized 

leadership.  —  not  of 
formal  rulership. — throughout  the  southeast 
of  Europe.  Thus  (jcrmany  is  taking  the 
Balkan  campaign  ver>  seriously,  and  is  push- 
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ing  the  uncompleted  parts  of  the  Bagdad 
railroad  system  with  intense  energy-.  Dr. 
Williams  understands  that  many  of  the  Ar- 
menians who  have  been  so  cruelly  maltreated 
by  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  have  found 
their  wa}'  into  the  construction  camps  of 
the  German  railway  builders,  where  they  are 
probably  glad  to  be  allowed  to  live,  as  im- 
pressed laborers.  Germany  looks  forward, 
also,  as  we  explained  in  these  pages  fourteen 
mont*^':  ago,  to  being  allowed  to  create  a 
Central  African  colony  that  will  connect 
her  East  and  West  African  possessions  by 
acquisition  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  France 
has  her  great  empire  to  develop  in  North 
Africa,  and  Great  Britain  has  far  more  em- 
pire on  her  hands  than  she  needs.  The 
South  African  Union  will  not  be  likely  to 
give  up  German  Southwest  Africa,  con- 
quered last  year  by  General  Botha.  Bel- 
gium will  not  be  fitted  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop an  empire  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 


Mo 


Thus  the  lines  of  a  durable  un- 
Separate      dcTstanding  begin  to  make  them- 

minds  of  the  more  moderate  Cjcrman  lead- 
ers, of  whom  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  is 
a  type.  Italy  has  given  her  adherence  to 
the  compact  previously  signed  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  against  the  making  of 
separate  peace.  We  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  agreement  will  be  disregarded, 
unless  indeed  there  should  arise  some  mis- 
understandings among   the  Entente   powers, 


BACK  TO  BACK,  INVINCIBLE  AND   MORE  DKTER.MINED 

THAN    EN'ER 

[Italy    has    accepted    the    Entente    agreement    not    to 
make   separate  peacej 

From  the  Star  (Montreal) 

of  a  far  more  serious  nature  than  those  that 
have  been  recently  rumored.  K\  en  if  Ger- 
main should  voluntarily  withdraw  from 
France  and  Helgium,  modify  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  boundary,  and  guarantee  tlie  French 
empire  in  North  Africa,  taking  as  her  own 
compensation  nothing  but  the  Belgian  Congo, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  tlu'nk  that 
France  would  give  up  the  war  and  leave 
P'.ngland  and  Russia  still  fighting.  It  is 
true  that  the  French  authorities  have  not 
been  satis/ied  with  the  support  the\-  have 
received  from  England,  and  liave  regarded 
many  misfortunes  as  due  to  persistent  British 
blundering.  liut  on  the  otiier  hand,  the 
French  (jo\ernment  and  jH-oph-  are  not  so 
blind  as  to  have  lo»t  !«iglit  of  the  inestimable 
benefits  they  have  received  (  1 )  from  Great 
Britain'^  maintenance  of  her  sea  power,  (2) 
from  liritislj  financial  cofiperation,  {^)  from 
the  presence  in  France  «)f  a  million  IJritish 
soldiers,  and  (4)  from  the  moral  assurance 
arising  out  of  the  know  Icdgi-  that  the  Hritisli 
Empire  could  not  and  would  not  give  up 
the  struggle  imtil  France  and  Hclginm  had 
been  duly  restored  and  their  future  safe- 
guarded for  'iever.rl  grnrrafions. 


\Vr    have    not    had    accurate    or 
roncIusiNe   reports    regarding  the 
remarkable  canvass   fr)r   recruits, 
directed   on   a   house-to-house   plan   by   Lord 
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izing  and  recruiting  in  the  British  Islands. 
General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  was  his 
foremost  assistant  and  in  active  charge  for  a 
long  time  of  the  right  wing  of  the  British 
forces  in  France,  becomes  chief  commander 
in  the  held. 


Eff  c  trcy 

in  Mil,  tar  1/ 

PlacM 


DERBY  S    DAY 

(With    Mr.    Punch's    compliments   to    the    director    of 
recruiting) 

From  Punch    (London) 

Derby  and  his  efficiency  experts.  But  it 
seems  to  be  established  that  considerably 
more  than  two  million  new  enlistments  have 
been  enrolled,  and  that  in  the  United  King- 
dom alone,  since  the  war  began,  something 
like  three  and  a  half  millions  of  volunteer 
soldiers  have  been  secured.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues long,  the  United 
Kingdom  can  supply  still 
further  millions.  There 
seems  to  be  much  less  talk, 
at  the  turn  of  the  year  in 
England,  about  the  failure 
of  the  Asquith-Kitchener- 
Balfour-Lloyd  George  coa- 
lition cabinet  than  there 
was  in  November.  Changes 
in  high  command  on  the 
fighting  front  have  been 
brought  about  with  much 
less  friction  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Sir 
John  French  has  resigned 
from  leadership  of  the  Hrit- 
ish  troops  in  France,  but  ho 
has  not  been  disgraced  or 
relegated  to  private  life. 
He  has  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  made  Field 
Marshal  in  command  of  the 
great  armies  that  are  organ- 


it  i^  '  %•  that  General  Haig 

will  .  ,  rate  more  efficiently 
and  agreeably  with  the  French 
supreme  commander,  (General  Jofire;  and  on 
many  grounds  the  change  is  to  be  regarded 
as  advantageous.  The  French  war  authori- 
ties have  never  hesitated  to  supersede  gen- 
erals and  to  place  military  c  above 
all  social  and  political  consi^.. ...;.., as.  It 
will  be  a  hard  thing  for  the  British  army  to 
get  on  a  real  basis  of  efficiency-  like  the  armies 
of  France  and  Germany,  br —  -  of  the  tra- 
ditional relations  of  the  a  c\-  to  the 
military  caste.  But  the  stern  necessities  of 
the  war  will  doubtless  infuse  the  spirits  of 
democracy  and  of  practical  achievement  into 
the  higher  circles  of  militar>'  rank.  As  for 
the  patriotism  aiid  bravery  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  it  has  never  been  in  *  on. 
But  over  against  it  has  been  an  t  ore 
extreme  and  fanatical  German  patriotism, 
coupled  with  a  scientific,  industrial,  and  or- 
ganizing capacity  beyond  that  of  the  British. 

_  ,_.         X'iewed     in     its    larger    aspects, 

RtlatiM  1-1  /T 

Comfort  "in    therefore,  the  war  onerj  no  pros- 

th4   Trtnches"  ^  :  i  ^.i 

pect     ot     an     early     settlement. 
Never  from  the  beginning  of  it  has  such  a 
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pious  and  kindly  settlement  as  that  which 
would  have  "got  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches 
and  by  their  own  firesides  before  Christmas" 
had  so  little  relation  to  the  real  situation  as 
last  month.  The  boys  in  the  trenches  were. 
— so  far  as  the  western  and  some  other  fight- 
ing fronts  are  concerned, — rather  better  ofit 
than  they  had  previously  been,  because  of  the 
growingly  elaborate  systems  of  shelter  and 
care  provided  by  all  the  principal  belliger- 
ents. Although  the  opposing  intrenchments 
lay  so  near  each  other,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  were  in  what  had  been 
arranged  as  winter  quarters.  The  next  few 
weeks  will  be,  for  most  of  the  armies,  a 
quiescent  period,  while  for  the  people  at 
home  it  will  be  a  period  of  intense  activity  in 
providing  equipment  and  preparing  for  the 
activities  of  spring  and  summer. 
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SIR     DOUGLAS      H.\1G,     THE     XEW     COM  M.\XDEK-IN- 

CHIEF    OF    THE(    BRITISH    FORCES    IN    FRANCE    AND 

BELGIIM 

(General  Haig  had  been  Sir  John  French's  right- 
band  man  at  the  front,  and  had  been  repeatedly 
praised  in  the  dispatches  of  his  chief.  He  saw  active 
service  at  Khartum,  and  was  a  staff  officer  in  tlie 
South   African   war   and  in   India) 


The  War  to  Be  T^^   ^^'^"^'^   "^   ^^'^   ""^'^^  ^^""'^   ^^^ 

Settled  on      Kuropc  to  SCO  that  questions  rc- 

Ltirge  Lines  i  ■  ,  ,       ■  i       i  -i  • 

garding  the  relative  culpability 
for  the  outbreak,  in  1^14,  have  been  lived 
down  and  have  become  chiefly  academic. 
The  immense  growth  of  popuhitions,  indus- 
try, and  commerce  were  bringing  about  a 
number  of  inevitable  changes.  The  question 
was  whether  these  changes  coiihi  be  de/ined 
and  accepted  \\  irhoiit  a  u  ar,  or  \\  hether  they 
should  be  defined  and  accepteti  after  a  world- 
wide struggle.  If  there  had  been  greater 
strength  and  wisdom  in  the  diiilomatic  ami 
governmental  macliinery  of  the  nations,  the 
need  fid  adjustments  might  have  been  made 
without  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of  private  in- 
terest to  alleged  public  necessity.  War 
hardly  ever  brings  to  the  collective  mass  any 
brne/its  that  suffice  tr)  compensate  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  mass  for  their  pri- 
vate sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune.  A  com- 
mon-»rn»c  dealing  with  Mallcan  problems  on 
the  part  of  flir  great  powers,  during  the  past 
lf)rty  years,  ami  a  generous  and  broad-gauge 
treatment  of  the  rivalries  of  gr«»w  ing  com- 
mercial power*  m  (he  matter  of  lolunial  cm- 
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pires  and  oversea  trade  would  have  obviated 
ihe  great  war  and  resulted  in  benefit  to 
countless  millions  in  their  personal  capacities, 
without  loss  or  harm  to  the  collective  enti- 
ties that  we  call  "states"  or  "nations." 

_  Cjcnnanv     had     far     outgrmvn 

Programs         ,        ,       y,  '  ,     .  .  o    •       • 

Must  B»  both  Trance  and  Cireat  nntaiir 
in  numbers;  while  m  science  and 
industry  the  disparity  was  incomparably 
greater  than  in  population.  The  Germans 
have  been  eager  not  only  to  do  things  at 
home,  but  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  backward  coun- 
tries and  regions.  Their  commercial  and 
economic  energy  has  sought  important  out- 
lets. If  Germany  and  France  had  composed 
their  lingering  differences  on  a  sensible  basis 
years  ago,  and  if  England  had  been  some- 
what broader-minded  in  recognizing  legiti- 
mate German  aspirations,  the  solid  argu- 
ments for  peace  might  have  outweighed  the 
temptations  to  war.  As  matters  stand,  the 
world  is  paying  a  great  price  for  the  luxury 
of  having  rival  empires  contend  for  their 
conflicting  programs.  And  it  seems  unlikely 
that  either  side  will  be  able  to  impose  its  pro- 
grams upon  the  other.  The  Allies  had  an- 
nounced the  program  of  crushing  Germany 
utterly,  of  dismembering  Austria,  and  of 
wiping  Turkey  completely  ofl  the  map.  The 
great  military  fact  that  the  events  of  the 
year  1915  have  disclosed  is  the  extreme  un- 
likelihood that  this  program  of  the  Entente 
powers  can  be  carried  out  short  of  another 
four  or  five  years,  if  at  all.  Nations  fighting 
defensively  from  interior  positions,  with 
their  very  existence  at  stake,  can  hold  out  a 
long  time.  Hut  if  their  existence  is  conceded, 
their  honorable  future  is  assumed,  and  the 
terms  of  peace  are  not  too  difficult  or  humili- 
ating, such  a  war  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  great  western  Asiatic  em- 
Dtveiop  Asia  pire  ot  1  urkcy  has  been  n  mg 
*'"""'  waste  and  undeveloped  through 
many  centuries.  There  is  no  other  con- 
ceivable portion  of  the  earth  that  so  needs 
stability  of  control,  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. \V'hat  England  has  done  splendidly  for 
Egypt,  and  is  doing  for  the  British  Sudan, 
needs  to  be  done  in  a  large  way  for  the  coim- 
try  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  extending 
through  the  Mesopotamia  district  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  fate  of  the  Armenians 
shows  that  Turkey  in  Asia  should  be  con- 
trolled and  de\elopcd  by  some  firm  and  re- 
sponsible agency.  Neither  England  nor 
France    can    undertake    it,    and    it    must    lie 


bctAVcen  Russia  and  Germany,  or  else  be 
left  to  the  further  devastation  of  Kurdish 
murderers.  Even  if  there  were  comparative 
quiet,  there  could  be  no  economic  develop- 
ment without  outside  agencies.  Russia  has 
already  far  more  territor}-  than  she  can 
properly  manage  in  the  economic  sense.  Her 
further    encroachments    in    northern    Persia 

might  be  of  doubtful  ad *       -  ■  '     ly; 

but  since  she  already  en  the 

coast  line  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  she  might  prop- 
erly enough  seek  a  southern  outlet  t' 
northern  and  western  Persia  to  the  l\ . — 
Gulf.  Such  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
without  destroying  anything  that  is  advan- 
tageous in  Persia's  sovereignty',  and  on  the 
contrary  it  ought  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Persians  and  to  all  other  interests.  In  short, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  German  enter- 
prise and  energy  in  the  world,  and  if  it  is  en- 
couraged in  right  and  beneficent  ways  it  will 
not  be  very  likely  to  assert  itself  in  wrong 
and  dangerous  ways. 

*  o  _.,        It  vriW,  however,  require  another 

A  Partly  .  ,  ,  . 

Clearing  SIX  months  Or  perhaps  another 
5'ear  to  give  determinate  fonn  to 
these  now  very  nebulous  outlines  of  readjust- 
ment. Bulgaria,  with  German  and  Austrian 
help,  has  indeed  swept  Serbia  clean,  and  com- 
munication is  unopposed  all  the  way  irom 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  and  northern 
Germany,  through  Austria,  Hungary,  Serbia, 
and  Bulgaria,  to  Constantinople  and  across 


WILL   THE   WATTRS   PART   ACAIN? 
From  the 
(It  is  reported   that   a   7  l>t'on  is  pre- 

paring  to  atuck  the  Suci  L.iiul  a:ul  Egypt) 
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iS  Amwicaa  FrtM  AMOciMion,  Xew.  York 

GREEK  INFANTRY  ON  THE  MARCH 
(In  the   middle  of  December   long  columns   of  Greek  soldiers   marched   westward   in  their   unhappy   evacuation 
of    Salonica,   their   government   having   been   compelled    to    withdraw    them    from    that    city    and    territory    by    the 
Entente   powers) 


the  Bosphorus  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
As  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Simonds  show  us, 
in  their  interesting  articles,  the  F'nglish  expe- 
dition has  been  driven  back  from  the  vicinity 
of  Bagdad.  The  Anglo-French  expedition 
into  Serbia  and  the  fringes  of  Bulgaria  has 
had  to  make  tumultuous  retreat  to  the  neu- 
tral territory  of  Greece,  where  its  leaders  arc 
spending  all  their  energies  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  base  of  operations  at  Salon ica. 
The  Anglo-P'rench  line  across  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  may,  indeed,  be  maintained  for  the 
present,  but  it  will  have  to  assume  a  defen- 
sive position,  with  a  view  to  keeping  a  large 
body  of  Turkish  troops  from  being  engaged 
elsewhere.  Salonica  may  prove  hard  to  hold. 


Th0 


Thus  the  Teuton-Btilc^ar-Turk- 
Pit'gliiof  ish  campaign  of  1915  seems  to 
*'•***  have  been  highly  successful.  Yet 
a  »tudy  of  the  Rumanian  and  (^reek  situa- 
tion *h'rt*H  that  Teuton  victory  has  yrt  to  be 
clinched.  One  of  the  most  significant  and 
pathetic  document*  of  the  war  is  an  interview 
given  by  the  Greek  King  Constantine  to  the 


i^',  ■ 


V 


rariv    in    Decrinbrr,    and 
pui  ( 'nifrd  States  «»n  Drcembrr 

7,      'I'he   following   introductory  paragraphs 
are  quite  worth  reprinting: 

I   im  rvprcially  n\ad   lo  talk    for   Amrrica,  for 


America  will  understand  Greece's  position.  We 
are  both  neutral,  and  are  topether  determined, 
if  it  is  humanly  possible,  not  to  court  destruction 
by  permitting  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the 
frightful  vortex  of  the  present  European  conflict. 
Both  are  trying  by  every  honorable  means  to 
guard  our  sovereignty,  protect  our  own  people, 
and  stand  up  for  our  national  interests  without 
sacrificing  that  neutrality  which  we  recognize  as 
our  only  salvation. 

America  is  protected  from  immediate  danger 
by  the  distance  which  separates  her  from  the  bat- 
tlefield. We,  too,  thought  that  otice,  but  the  bat- 
tlefield shifted,  and  may  shift  again.  What  is 
happening  in  (Jreece  to-day  may  happen  in 
America,  Holland,  or  any  other  neutral  country 
to-morrow  if  the  precedent  now  sought  to  be 
established    in    the   case    of   (ireece    is   once    fixed. 

.     Const.intiiu"   {icclarfcl    tli.it    there 

Conitantlne  Ap-  i  i-    i  i     .• 

ptait  to  Amtri-  was  not  tlic  sliglitfst  giouud  tor 
canop^n.on  ^j^^  assumpti(.n  of  the  Kntcntc 
powers  that  Greece  would  betray  them  to 
Cjermany  at  the  first  favorable  ()|ipiirtimit\ . 
Hf  made  it  clear,  on  the  other  liaii<i,  that 
Cirecce  had  been  constantly  misrepresented 
by  the  British  .and  French  goveriiiitenfs  .iiitl 
newspapers  in  the  matter  of  her  treaty  with 
Serbia.  The  second  Balkan  war  was  strictly 
among  the  small  neighboring  powers.  'I  he 
treaty  it)  tpiestion  retjiiired  (Jreec*-  to  aid 
Serbia  in  case  «if  a  future  attaik  b\  Bulgaria 
with  a  view  to  annexing  Serbian  Macedonia. 
The  treaty  had  no  ponsible  reference  to  the 
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contingency-  of  an  attack  upon  Serbia  by  the 
two  great  European  powers,  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  with  Bulgaria  as  an  ally. 
In  this  statement,  Constantine  is  obviously 
right;  and  the  Entente  press  is  wholly  in 
the  wrong.  Further  than  that,  Constantine 
denies  that  any  treaty  had  been  made,  or 
understanding  arrived  at,  between  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Regarding  the  treatment  that 
Greece  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land and  her  allies,  Constantine's  interview 
proceeds  as  follows: 

From  the  very  outset  of  hostilities  in  the  Near 
East,  Greece's  neutrality  has  been  stretched  to 
the    utmost   to   accommodate   the   Entente   powers, 


Yet,  despite  all  these  evidences  of  the  good 
faith  of  Greece,  the  Entente  powers  now  demand, 
in  a  form  which  is  virtually  an  ultimatum,  that 
the  Greek  troops  be  \--  '  '  ah  from  Saloniki, 
and     that     means     all  lia,     leavine    '^ur 

wm  unprotected  aids  by  •  .n 

I  ijis  or   all   the   li  i   war   x'.  id 

Belgium  waste,  should  the  .Miles  be  driven  back 
within  our  frontiers^ 

Just  suppose  the  Germans  were  in  a  position 
to  demand  that  >our  country  concede  the  use  of 
Boston  or  Seattle  as  the  base  for  an  attack  on 
Canada.  What  \^ould  you  say?  And  if  all 
your  military  experience  and  the  advice  of  your 
General  Staff  told  you  that  such  a  landing  \Aas 
doomed  to  failure  because  made  with  an  inade- 
ijuate  force,  and  you  realized  that  the  British 
troops    in    Canada    uould    pursue    '  'i|{ 

Germans     across     New     England,  as 

they  went,  would  you  accept  the  prospect  without 
a  struggle? 


The  interview  was  an  extensive 

^'c^rc"oi"    ^"^'   ^^'^  every  word  of   it  was 
to     the     point.     The     Entente 
powers  have  now  established   themselves  at 
Salonica,  and  are  in  full  control  of  •'  't, 

as  also  of  the  railroad  leading  n'  ;  ..  — :d, 
and  the  adjacent  territory.  Dispatches 
printed  December  16  gave  a  graphic  account 
of  the  marching  of  Greek  regiments  away 
from  the  famous  seaport  and  militar>'  camp 
that  Greece  had  recently  acquired  with  so 
much  of  national  pride  and  satisfaction. 
King  Constantine  has  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  experience  of  King  .Albert  of  Belgium. 
He  does  not  propose  to  make  fruitless  re- 
sistance, and  invite  the  devastation  of  his 
country.  But  he  wishes  the  world  to  know 
that  what  the  Germans  proposed  to  do  in 
Belgium. — namely,  to  march  across  the  coun- 
try and  pay  for  any  incidental  damage, — is 
precisely  what  the  opponents  of  Germany 
have  now  undertaken  to  do  in  Greece.  Ger- 
many proposed  to  invade  the  enemy's  countr)* 


J'liOtogr»i>h  by  I  hiIitwixhI  &  liidirwiKKl.  Nv»  York 
KING   CONSTANTINE   OF   GREECE 

for  whom  we  have  always  felt  the  keenest  sym- 
pathy and  the  deepest  gratitude.  The  Darda- 
nelles operations  were  directed  from  C»re«k 
islands  iKCupied  by  .Allied  troops.  When  Serbia 
was  endangered  by  the  combined  .Austro-C>erman 
and  Bulgarian  attack  the  .Allied  troops  landed 
unopposed  on  (ireek  soil,  from  which,  with  the 
second  city  of  Greece  as  a  base,  they  prosecuted 
not  only  unmolested,  but  aided  in  every  way 
consistent  with  any  sort  of  neutrality,  their  fruit- 
less and  too  long  delayed  campaign  to  rescue 
their  ally. 

Finally,  I  myself  have  given  my  personal  word 
that  Greek  troops  will  never  be  used  to  attack 
the  Franco-British  forces  in  Macedonia,  merely 
to   allay  unjustified   suspicions. 


^ 


C 


P2TWEEN   THE  DEX'IL  AXD  THE  DEEP   SEA 
From  the   Sortk  Amerinm    (Philadelphia) 
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BRITISH  TROOPS  AT  THE  GREEK  PORT  OF  SALONICA 

(The  picture  shows  immense  piles  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  that  have  been  brought  by  the  British  and  French 
to  the  Creek  port  which  they  are  developing  into  a  great  military  and  naval  base.  The  Greek  army  has  been 
sent  awa^,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  foreign  consuls  would,  of  course,  be  expelled.  This  coercive  occupa- 
tion of  Greek  territory  is  similar  in  character  to  the  occupation  of  Luxemburg,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by 
the  Germans) 


by  way  of  Belgium  and  to  keep  open  a  line 
of  retreat.  The  Entente  powers  have  actu- 
ally invaded  the  enemy's  country  by  way  of 
Greek  territory,  and  have  not  only  used 
Greece  for  safe  retreat,  but  have  demanded 
that  Greece  employ  her  military  power  to 
protect  them  against  Teuton  and  Bulgarian 
pursuers,  while  partly  demobilizing. 


Malum 


This  is  going  farther  than  Ger- 
and  many  ever  thought  of  going  in 
er««c«  Belgium.  Surely  it  had  never 
cro^^scd  the  phlegmatic  German  mind  that 
Belgium  could  not  only  be  invited  to  allow 
(jcrman  trorjps  to  use  Belgian  railroads  and 
!V8  to  reach  France,  but  could  also  be 
;-i...rd, — in  case  Germans  had  to  retreat 
from  Francf, — to  fight  France  in  support  of 
their  neutrality  in  case  P'rench  s^ildiers  should 
trv'  to  follow  retreating  Ciermans  acrf»ss  the 
Belgian  frontier.  \  ct  this  is  the  situaticm 
that  existed  in  Greece  last  month.  A  great 
Anglr>-Frrnrh  expeditionary  army  was  driven 

*      ^  -^  Greek  territory.    Thev  forces  had 

that  Greece  shoiiM  afford  them 
»afe  shelter,  and  It  was  expected  that  Greece 
would  \isr  her  own  army  to  oppov  the  viola- 
tion of  Greek  neutrality  bv  Bulgars  or  Ger- 
mans in  pursuit  of  the  Anglo-French.  It  re- 
main* to  he  seen  whether  Salonica,  as  a  mill- 


tar}'  and  naval  base,  is  worth  enough  to  Eng- 
land and  France  to  justify  them  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  principles  of  international  law  and 
right  involved  in  the  attack  on  Greek  sover- 
eignty and  neutrality. 

„  ^   ,    .       England,  France,  and  Italy  have 

Submission  ^  .        .        i       •»  i-     i  • 

and         vast  navies  in  the  Mediterranean, 

Consequences  j      r^  •   ..  ..II 

and  Cjrccce  consists  mostly  or 
shoreline.  She  can  only  submit.  But  Eng- 
land now  joins  hands  with  Germany  in  the 
bad  doctrine  that  small  powers  have  no  rights 
that  great  powers  arc  bound  to  respect  when 
a  question  of  military  str:iteg\'  is  in\olved. 
The  Allies  lia\e  gone  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  Greece  demoliili/e,  and  thus  put  herself 
in  a  positi(jn  of  helplcsMiess  as  against  all 
sorts  of  pf)ssible  contingencies.  This  is  as 
unjust  as  It  would  be  for  (lermany  to  de- 
mand that  either  Holiaiid  or  Swit/crland 
should  dcinobili/e  at  the  present  time.  The 
Cierman  diplomacy'  that  led  up  to  the  war 
was  far  from  creditable,  according  to  our 
wav  of  thinking.  Btit  twf>  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right,  and  the  unjust  .ittitude  of  the 
Teutonic  enipires  towards  smaller  nrighbors 
does  not  lend  lii««fre  to  similar  conduct  when 
pursued  by  I'nyland  and  France.  'Hie  thing 
that  has  really  happened. — in  so  far  as  the 
extreme  caAtern  strip  of  (jrcccc  is  ctmccined, 
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from  Salonica  to  the  frontiers  of  Serbia  and  rope  are  regarded  as  far  more  important  than 
Hulparia, — is  a  seizure  for  military  purposes  the  methods  and  the  details  of  warfare.  One 
by  the  Entente  powers.  This  territory  be-  hears  little  of  the  recriminations  of  a  year 
comes  a  theater  of  war,  to  be  invaded  by  ago.  The  best  aid  that  the  United  States 
Hulgar  and  Teuton  without  giving  ju<t  cause  could  render  to  the  world  would  be  to  main- 
of  offense  to  Greece.  The  Greeks  are  tain  a  great  body  of  public  opinion,  capable 
eminently  right  in  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  of  justice,  generosity,  fair  play,  and  the  other 
war,  and  in  temporarily  abandoning  what  it  qualities  that  command  esteem  and  respect, 
would  be  suicide  for  them  to  try  to  defend.  It  is  unfortunate  that  (according  to  practi- 
cally all  the  testimony  that  can  be  gathered) 

If  the  .^-^nglo-French  plan  of  a  this  country  is  steadily  losing  the  good  opin- 
Runutnin  tremefioOus  attack  upon  Bui-  ion  of  the  rest  of  the  ..orld.  There  could 
xpecumt  pjj^j^  ntxt  spring  from  Salonica  have  been  brought  into  association  a  neutral 
as  a  base  should  restore  Serbia  and  cut  Ger-  group  of  nations,  with  definite  sentiment>, 
many  off  from  Turkey,  very  handsome  re-  that  would  have  played  a  \try  influential 
wards  will  be  due  to  Greece  for  her  submis-  role  in  the  history  of  the  war  and  in  the 
sion.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Teuton  and  ultimate  settlement,  from  the  ver>-  outbreak 
Bulgar  should  win  the  day  and  take  Salonica,  of  the  war  this  course  has  been  repeatedly 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  would  advocated  by  this  Review.  Argentina,  Bra- 
ever  again  be  in  authority  at  that  seaport,  or  zil,  and  Chile  are  stable  countries,  \  -  -  ;m 
in   any  part  of   the   di-^trict   lying  eastward,  even  greater  relative  stake  in  the  ma  ce 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  natural  sympa-  of  neutral  rights  on  the  sea  than  we  have. 
thies  of  the  Greeks  are  with  the  English  and  The  three  Scandinavian  countries,  while  not 
Erench,  and  not  with  the  powers  that  are  large,  are  \crx  important  in  their  seafaring 
crushing  Serbia  and  supporting  Bulgaria,  interests,  and  are  incomparably  more  con- 
Teutonic  influence  would,  however,  in  any  cerried  about  the  European  war  than  is  the 
case  consider  the  future  of  Greece  as  against  United  States.  Spain  is  a  countrv'  of  impor- 
that  of  Italy;  and  if  Greece  should  have  lost  tance  and  dignity,  with  a  re-pectable  com- 
something  of  her  recent  gains  at  the  head  merce  and  a  great  histor>'.  Switzerland  and 
of  the  Egean,  she  might  find  more  than  am-  Holland,  though  small  countries,  have  im- 
ple  compensation  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  it  mense  moral  weight,  and  are  the  homes  of 
remains  for  the  onlooking  world  to  see  highly  trained  international  jurists  and  pub- 
whether  Russia's  recuperation  will  be  rapid  licists.  The  South  American  countries  are 
enough  to  permit  her.  within  a  few  weeks,  better  supplied  than  we  are  with  trained 
to  put  the  same  kind  of  pressure  upon  Ru-  diplomats  and  international  lawyers.  Noth- 
mania  that  England  and  France  have  put  ing  would  have  seemed  more  appropriate,  at 
upon  Greece.  As  Mr.  Stoddard's  article  in  the  outset  of  the  war,  than  to  have  invited 
this  number  of  the  Review  makes  plain,  a  certain  number  of  neutral  coimtries,  in- 
Rumania  might  well  hope  to  gain  something  eluding  all  those  that  we  have  named,  to  join 
by  preserving  her  neutrality,  while  she  might  in  an  official  conference  at  Washington, 
suffer  a  direful  fate  if  she  entered  the  war  under  the  auspices  of  our  Government,  to 
on  either  side.  Germany  would  like  to  give  consider  questions  having  to  do  with  the 
Rumania  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  now  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals,  and  spe- 
owned  by  Russia,  as  a  price  of  keeping  neu-  c'fic  issues  arising  out  of  actual  incidents, 
tral ;  while  Russia  would  be  willing  to  give 

Rumania  the  Austro-Hungarian  provinces  of  ^^^^         In  the  earlier  period  of  the  war 

Bukowina  and  Transylvania  as  the  price  of  of  there  were  many  questions  hav- 

a  benevolent  neutrality  that  would  permit  Co-operat»o»  j^^^  ^^  j^  ^^.j^^^  ^^^  movement  of 
Russia  to  use  Rumanian  territory  in  the  same  commodities,  the  changing  of  contraband 
way  that  the  Anglo-French  forces  are  using  rules,  the  transfer  of  merchant  ships,  and  so 
Greek  territon,-.  With  Rumania,  as  with  on.  We  acted  at  Washington  as  if  these 
Greece,  everything  depends  upon  the  mili-  were  solely  q\iestions  affecting  the  United 
tarv  strength  that  backs  the  demands  of  great  States,  and  as  if  there  were  no  other  neutrals 
neighbors.  Times  arc  bad  for  small  nations,  in  the  world.  "V'et  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries were  tr>ing  to  deal  with  similar  prob- 

Thus  the  war  now  begins  to  be  lems.     and    much    was    lost,    with    nothing 

Unorg'nixed    fought     for     permanent     results  gained,    through    failure    to    proceed    in    co- 

NtutraiB      ^1^^^  graduallv  asstmie  some  un-  operation,  upon  plans  approved  by  a  confer- 

derstandable  outlines.     'Iliese  results  in  Eu-  cnce   of    neutrals.      The    British    Orders    in 
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Council,  against  which  our  Government  has 
fulminated  from  time  to  time,  were  not  di- 
rected against  the  United  States,  but  against 
Germany;  and  their  incidental  disadvantage 
to  the  trade  of  this  country  was  suffered  by 
us  in  common  with  the  South  American 
countries  and  the  neutral  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. If  from  the  beginning  we  had  been  in 
conference  with  these  other  neutral  countries, 
prompt  representations  could  have  been  made 
to  England  with  great  moral  impressiveness. 
If,  for  example,  our  one  unquestionably  cor- 
rect diplomatic  utterance, — the  so-called 
"identic  note"  to  Germany  and  England  of 
last  Februar}-, — had  been  sent  simultaneously 
b}-  all  neutral  powers  as  a  result  of  an  agree- 
ment in  conference  (inasmuch  as  the  matters 
discussed  were  in  no  sense  American,  but  in 
ever}-  sense  international),  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  England  would  have 
made  a  belated,  unresponsive,  and  negative 
answer,  as  she  did,  thus  bringing  on  inevi- 
tably the  German"  submarine  campaign  of 
reprisals. 


The 


Saftty 


An  international  conference  of 
Through  ncutrals  would  have  been  free 
Foresight  ^^  advise  the  private  subjects  of 
neutral  countries  not  to  sail  on  belligerent 
ships  which  were  also  earning  munitions  of 
war  direct  to  the  theater  of  combat.  Such  a 
conference  of  neutrals  would  doubtless  have 
adopted  a  rule  warning  noncombatant  per- 
sons to  keep  of?  belligerent  ships  that  were 
not  under  clear  orders  to  obey  the  rules  of 
international  law,  and  to  refrain  from  trying 
to  escape  when  hailed  and  warned  by  a 
hostile  armed  vessel.  The  war  in  Europe 
is  being  fought  on  large  issues,  for  large 
stakes.  No  European  countr>'  has  been 
drawn  into  the  war  through  some  phase  of 
a  detail  of  an  incident  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  A  conference  of  ncutrals,  in  session 
from  the  beginning,  would  have  insured  the 
safety  of  a  country  like  ours,  by  making:  it 
certain  that  proper  diplomatic  means  were 
promptly  used  to  keep  ncutrals  from  being 
involved  through  accidents.  If  such  a  con- 
ference had  bcrn  called,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  would  have  been  a  l.usildn'm  inci- 
dent, because  the  great  liners  enrolled  a- 
n:'     '  '      ■        <■  .'  ,.\j  respective  countrie> 

w ,    ...;.  warned  not  to  carry 

women  and  children  if  they  were  also  en- 
Ka^i'd  in  war  service  a<i  inunition-rarricrs 
or  tranH>ort^.  Siirh  a  conferenrc,  in  perma- 
nent *r^sion.  would  have  protected  all  ncu- 
traU  and  ^aved  the  remnants  of  international 
law. 


If  such  a  conference  had  formu- 
Ancona  latcd  its  position,  there  would 
ispu  e  jjave  been  no  Ancona  incident 
in  the  Mediterranean,  because  many  months 
ago  there  would  have  been  inWy  established, 
and  agreed  to  by  all  belligerents,  several  salu- 
tary principles  of  international  law  and  of 
common  sense.  HoA\ever  wrong  the  Aus- 
trian submarine  must  have  been  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings,  in  the  case  of  the  Aiicona 
it  is  evident  that  the  lives  of  all  the  passen- 
gers were  illegally  jeopardized  when  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Ancono,  in  order  to  save  his  ship 
(which  in  its  eastward  passages  was  said  to 
be  a  munition-carrier),  disregarded  the 
warning  of  the  submarine  and  undertook  to 
escape  by  putting  on  full  speed.  Under 
international  law  the  pursuing  warship  was 
at  liberty  to  sink  the  escaping  vessel.  The 
subsequent  facts  are  in  contradiction.  But 
it  is  plain  that  all  American  and  other  neu- 
tral persons  ought  long  ago  in  this  war  to 
have  been  warned  that  neutral  governments 
could  not  protect  them  on  belligerent  mer- 
chant ships  engaged  in  war  service  as  muni- 
tion-carriers, or  on  ships  that  were  not 
pledged  to  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  as  to  capture,  visit  and  search, 
and  so  on.  It  is  alleged  at  Washington  that 
certain  of  the  numerous  Italian  passengers 
on  this  steamer  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
lived  in  this  country  and  become  naturalized. 
The  American  newspapers  that  were  eager 
for  a  break  of  relations  with  Austria  might 
reasonably  have  tried  to  ascertain  how  many 
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i;arox  stkphan  ulrian 

(The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  has  ^been  carrying-on  the  diplomatic  argument 
with  the  United  States  concerning  the  Ancona  sinking) 

Other  neutral  countries  had  passengers  on 
board  that  ship,  and  also  whether  under 
circumstances  of  that  kind  other  neutral  gov- 
ernments would  feel  themselves  justified  in 
making  peremptory  demands  upon  Austria. 

Some  of  the  '^ '^^  "°f^  ?^  o"""  ^tate  Dcpart- 
esstntiai  nient  admits  that  the  Ancona, 
after  being  hailed  and  warned, 
tried  to  escape.  She  thus  brought  upon  her 
innocent  passengers  an  attack  that  resulted 
finally  in  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  the  death 
of  a  good  many  people.  She  had  deliber- 
ately broken  what  is  the  most  universally 
accepted  rule  of  international  law  as  regards 
such  situations.  It  is  alleged  that  the  .inconn 
finally  gave  \\f)  the  attempt  to  escape,  that 
the  submarine  continued  to  fire  her  guns, 
and  that  a  torpedo  sank  the  passenger  ship 
before  everyboily  had  been  safely  sent  oflF  in 
the  lifeboats.  Rut  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the 
unlawful  flight  of  the  Ancona.  which  led  to 
the  lawful  pursuit  and  gunfire  of  the  sub- 


marine, had  thrown  the  passengers, — who 
were  very  largely  Italians  of  the  lower 
class, — into  so  wild  a  panic  that  they  could 
not  very  well  be  rapidly  and  safely  loaded 
into  the  boats,  although  more  than  the  usual 
time  was  occupied  in  such  an  effort.  Our 
State  Department,  on  December  6,  sent  to 
the  Government  of  Austria  a  note  more 
challenging  and  brusque  in  its  tone  than  is 
usual  in  diplomatic  intercourse  unless  war 
is  not  only  e.xpected  but  desired.  It  may  be 
that  our  State  Department  was  wholly  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  it  had  known  all  the 
facts,  and  was  competent  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment. Rut,  we  must  repeat,  this  Ancona 
case  was  not  primarily  an  American  inci- 
flent.  It  concerned  humanity,  and  it  con- 
cerned all  nations.  The  facts  should  have 
been  passed  upon  by  a  competent  committee 
of  inquiry  constituted  of  neutral  nations,  and 
notes  to  Austria  should  have  followed  the 
findings  of  such  a  committee. 

Italy's  Part  ^"  ^^^  Other  hand,  it  should 
in  the  have  been  remembered  that 
whereas  the  facts  touching  the 
culpability  of  Austria  are  not  admitted  at 
\  ienna,  there  is  no  question  in  any  quarter 
as  to  the  facts  touching  the  culpability  of  the 
commander  of  the  Ancona.  A  jur>-  of  in- 
ternational experts  would  certainly  have 
called  upon  the  Government  of  Italy  to 
subject  the  commander  of  the  Ancona  to 
punishment.  The  loss  of  life  was  the  result 
of  his  futile  attempt  to  save  the  ship  in 
plain  violation  of  international  law.  If  Italy 
had  been  asked  to  punish  the  captain  of  the 
Ancona  for  a  wrong  that  caimot  be  ques- 
tioned, we  might  with  better  grace  and  a 
finer  sense  of  fairness  have  asked  the  (»ov- 
ernment  of  Austria. — as  we  did  in  our  note 
of  December  6, — to  punish  the  commander 
of  the  submarine.  This  periodical  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  game  of  toriiedoing  pas- 
senger and  merchant  ships,  now  practised 
freely  .by  all  the  great  powers  that  are  at 
war.  It  is  the  Austrian  contention  that  no 
Ii\cs  would  have  been  lost  if  the  Ancona 
had  not  run  away  after  warning.  Rut  this 
would  not  justify  the  sacrifice  of  innocent 
passengers  by  the  premature  sinking  of  the 
ship  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  it  hail 
given  up  the  escape  and  was  trying  to  put 
its  passengers  into  boats.  The  very  fact  that 
American  sympathy  is  now  s*i  preponderantly 
and  so  openly  supporting  the  Entente  powers 
makes  it  the  more  necess;ir\  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  both  courteous  and  scru- 
pulously fair  to  Germany  and  Austria. 
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„    ,„.,        President   Wilson    read   his   an- 

¥r.   Wilson  .  „ 

as  a  nuai  message  to  Longress  on 
an-  merican  j)gcember  7.  His  Opening  allu- 
sions were  to  the  war,  regarding  which  he 
said.  "We  have  stood  apart  studiously  neu- 
tral." After  showing  the  manifest  duty  of 
the  self-governed  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
to  "keep  the  processes  of  peace  alive,"  he 
made  the  following  observation : 

In  this  neutralirv',  to  which  they  were  bidden 
not  only  by  their  separate  life  and  their  habitual 
detachment  from  the  politics  of  Europe  but  also 
by  a  clear  perception  of  international  duty,  the 
states  of  America  have  become  conscious  of  a 
new  and  more  vital  communitj-  of  interest  and 
moral  partnership  in  aflEairs,  more  clearly  con- 
scious of  the  many  common  sympathies  and 
interests  and  duties  which  bid  them  stand  to- 
gether. 

This  led  him  to  explain  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  being  a  matter  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  support  among  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  He  referred  with 
satisfaction  to  the  method  and  course  of 
events  in  Mexico,  and  praised  the  work  of 
the  Inancial  and  commercial  conference  of 
American  republics  held  in  Washington 
some  months  ago.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  President  that  all  these  other 
republics,  whom  he  lauds  sfj  highly  as  our 
associates  "upon  a  footing  of  genuine  equality 
and  unquestioned  independence,"  might  with 
greatj  advantage  have  been  officially  con- 
sulted as  to  the  course  that  American  repub- 
lics should  take  in  matters  of  common  con- 
cern arising  out  of  the  war.  He  claims  that 
there  is  "a  full  and  honorable  association, 
as  of  partners,  between  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  in  the  interest  of  all  America, 
North  and  South."  The  problems  of  Mexico 
are  peculiarly  ours  to  deal  with;  yet  he  was 
wise  in  calling  the  leading  countries  of  South 
America  into  a  diplomatic  conference  over 
Mexican  <  '  '  ris.  The  problems  of 
American   n'  ty,  on  the  other  hand,   in 

this  time  of  world  war,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  United  States,  but  arc  cfjmmon  to  all 
the  republics  of  the  We^tcrn  Henu'spherc. 
We  have,  therefore,  lost  a  great  chance, — 
to  bind  America  together,  to  influence  the 
world  brncfirrntly,  and  to  stabili/.e  and  as- 
sure our  own  position, — In  having  failed  to 
call  the  American  republics  togrthrr  in  a 
Pan-American  council  of  neutrals  to  deal, 
first  of  all,  with  prinrlpirs,  and,  following 
that,  with  fnxMTTrnifs  having  relation  to 
the  war.  Wvtn  yet  it  would  be  pi»»sible  to 
do  thi*.  and  to  rrrate  a  •trong  central  focus 
of  neutral  influence. 


©Cndenvood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

PRESIDEXT      WILSON, — FROM      A      SN^VPSHOT     LAST 

MONTH 

(Besides  exceptional  activities  of  a  public  nature  in 
December,  the  month  brought  one  of  the  chief  events 
of  his  private  life.  He  was  married  on  Saturday, 
December  IS,  to  Mrs.  Gait,  who  was  to  become  mistress 
of  the  White  House  after   a  brief  wedding  journey) 


For    a 


Mr.  Wilson's  address  next  took 
Merchant  Up  the  plans  of  military  and  na- 
val preparation  that  had  already 
been  given  to  the  country,  as  worked  out 
by  Secretaries  Garrison  and  Daniels,  and 
that  he  had  even  more  fully  presented  in 
his  speech  before  the  Manhattan  Club  that 
we  commented  upon  last  month.  One  of 
the  most  positive  and  energetic  portions  of 
the  message  is  devoted  to  an  argument  for 
"the  purchase  or  construction  of  ships  to  be 
owned  and  directed  by  the  Government,  sim- 
ilar to  those  [proposals]  made  to  the  last 
Congress,  but  modified  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars." It  is  plain  that  the  President 
intends  to  use  all  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  Administration  to  bring  about  this 
project  of  (lovernment-ou  ned  mercliant 
ships.  lie  regards  it  as  the  necessary  initial 
step  towanls  a  great  menhant  marine  that 
will  in  due  time  be  wholly  owned  and  »li- 
rrctcd  by  private  capital.  In  a  brief  muu- 
ming-up  of  national  income  and  outgo,  the 
President  points  out  the  need  of  rontliuiing 
the  tax  on  sugar  and  extending  the  emergencv 
revenue  taxes  of  last  year.  Hut  with  the 
increased  rxprndifures  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram,   he    thinks    that    it    will    he    neccssarv 
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IK)    YOU    BELIE\-E    IK    LIFE    INSVR-ANCE? 
From    the    Ezcning    Dispatch    (Columbus) 

to  add  further  taxes  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
to  produce  somewhat  more  than  an  additional 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  He  suggests 
taxes  on  gasoline,  automobiles,  bank  checks, 
and  iron  and  steel,  as  indicating  some  possible 
sources  of  new  revenue.  This  is  evidently 
a  subject  that  he  prefers  to  leave  to  Congress. 


but  bow  beroic,  nation  tbat  in  a  bigh  day  of  old 
staked  its  very  life  to  free  itself  from  every  en- 
tanglement that  bad  darkened  the  fortunes  of 
tbe  older  nations  and  set  up  a  new  standard 
bere — that  men  of  such  origins  and  such  free 
choices  of  allegiance  would  ever  turn  in  malign 
reaction  against  the  Government  and  people  who 
had  welcomed  and  nurtured  them  and  seek  to 
make  this  proud  country  once  more  a  hotbed  of 
Kuropean  passion.  .\  little  while  ago  such  a 
thing  would  have  seemed  incredible.  Because  it 
was  incredible  we  made  no  preparation  for  it. 
We  would  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  prepare 
for  it,  as  if  we  were  suspicions  of  ourselves,  our 
own  comrades  and  neighbors!  But  tbe  ugly  and 
incredible  thing  has  actually  come  about  and  we 
are  without  adequate  Federal  laws  to  deal 
with   it 

I  urge  you  to  enact  such  laws  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  feel  tbat  in  doing  so  I  am 
urging  you  to  do  nothing  less  than  save  the  honor 
and  self-respect  of  the  nation.  Such  creatures 
of  passion,  disloyalty,  and  anarchy  must  be 
crushed  out.  They  are  not  many,  but  they  are 
infinitely  malignant,  and  the  hand  of  our  power 
should  close  over  them  at  once.  They  have 
formed  plots  to  destroy  property,  they  have  en- 
tered into  conspiracies  against  the  neutrality  of 
the  Government,  they  have  sought  to  pry  into 
every  confidential  transaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  serve  interests  alien  to  our  own. 
It  is  possible  to  deal  with  these  things  very 
effectually.  I  need  not  suggest  the  terms  in 
which  they  may  be  dealt  with. 


In  so  far  as  the  newspapers  dis- 

Regarding  ,       ,  i       i_  j 

"  Plots"  and  cussed  the  message,  and  snowed 
"Conspiracies"  j^terest  in  it,  they  confined  them- 
selves almost  entirely  to  a  passage  in  which 
the  President  said,  among  other  things,  "that 
the  gravest  threats  against  our  national  peace 
and  safety  have  been  uttered  within  our  own 
borders."  He  continued  in  an  accusatory 
passage  so  remarkable  that  it  seems  proper 
to  quote  it  at  some  length : 

There  are  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States,  I  blush 
to  admit,  born  under  other  flags  but  welcomed 
under  our  generous  naturalization  laws  to  the 
full  freedom  and  opportunity  of  .America,  who 
have  poured  the  poison  of  disloyalty  into  the 
verv  arteries  of  our  national  life;  who  have 
sought  to  bring  the  authority  and  good  name  of 
our  Government  into  contempt,  to  destroy  our 
industries  wherever  they  thought  it  effective  for 
their  vindictive  purposes  to  strike  at  them,  and 
tp  debase  our  politics  to  the  uses  of  foreign 
intrigue.  Their  number  is  not  great  as  compared 
\vith  the  whole  number  of  those  sturdy  hosts  by 
which  our  nation  has  been  enriched  in  recent 
generations  out  of  virile  foreign  stocks;  but  it 
is  great  enough  to  have  brought  deep  disgrace 
upon   us  and   to  have  made   it   i  that   we 

should    promptly    make    use    of    ;  ^    of    law 

by  which  we  may  be  purged  of  their  corrupt  dis- 
tempers. .America  never  witnessed  anything  like 
this  before.  It  never  dreamed  it  possible  that 
men  swf>rn  into  its  own  citizenship,  men  drawn 
out  of  great  free  stocks  such  as  supplied  some 
of  the   best   and   strongest  elements  of  that   little, 


It  would  perhaps  have  been  bct- 
^Elt?mo7e'  ter  if  the  President  had  dis- 
carded rhetoric,  and  told  us  more 
plainly  what  he  meant.  It  is  true  that  this 
countn,'  has  been  making  munitions  for 
Kurope  on  a  colossal  scale,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Allies;  and  that  there  have  been 
numerous  explosions  and  fires  in  munition 
factories  that  have  been  due  to  the  activ- 
ity of  men  who  are  hostile  to  the  Allies. 
Undoubtedly  the  Government  at  Washington 
is  in  possession  of  more  facts  than  are  now 
before  the  public.  In  view  of  the  vast  extent 
to  which  the  resources  of  this  countr>'  have 
been  placed  at  the  service  of  one  side  in 
the  European  war,  there  has  been  less  vio- 
lence on  behalf  of  the  other  side  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  man  who  takes  a 
profitable  contract  and  turns  his  fami-impie- 
inent  facton-  into  a  factor)-  for  making  rifles, 
becoines  alinost  as  truly  a  part  of  the  war 
as  the  man  who  shoots  those  rifles  from  the 
trenches.  The  man  in  the  trenches  has  the 
motive  of  patriotism  and  duty.  The  -Ameri- 
can contractor  has  the  motive  of  private 
gain.  The  behavior  of  .Americans  of  German 
origin  has  for  the  most  part  been  law-abiding 
and  highly  admirable.  We  have  not  discov- 
ered any  distinct  element  in  this  country 
that  has  threatened  American  peace  or  shown 
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disloyalty.  It  will  be  a  great  relief, — and 
a  great  benefit  in  the  moral  sense, — when 
those  immensely  resourceful  industrial  coun- 
tries allied  against  Germany  can  make  all 
of  their  own  guns  and  shells,  and  cease  to 
buy  them  here.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know 
that  such  a  time  is  near  at  hand.  There  will 
be  other  work  for  America,  and  less  strain 
upon  those  of  opposite  views  and  sympathies. 
Meanwhile  order  must  be  maintained. 


More 


On  December  3,  it  was  an- 
Dipiomats  nounced  from  Washington  that 
*'  *  our  Government  had  requested 
the  Government  of  Germany  to  recall  Cap- 
tain Boy-Ed  and  Captain  von  Papen,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary- aides  attached  to  the  German  Embassy 
in  this  country-.  The  request  was  dul\ 
granted,  and  our  Government  secured  from 
the  British  and  Allied  authorities  the  assur- 
ance of  safe  conduct  for  these  officers  on 
their  return  to  Germany.  No  statements 
were  made  that  reflected  upon  their  personal 
or  professional  characters.  They  had  been 
here  through  a  period  of  intense  difficult} 
and  strain,  tr>  ing  to  sene  the  interests  ot 
their  own  Government.  America  swarmed 
with  the  agents  and  representatives  (secret 
as  well  as  open)  of  the  countries  fighting 
against  German,  and  Austria.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  most  of  the  newspapers,  the  activity 
of  the  agents  of  the  Allies  is  per  se  righteous, 
while  ever}'  movement  of  the  diplomatic  and 
other  agents  of  the  Teutonic  governments 
is  deemed  per  se  vicious  or  criminal.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  none  of  these 
German  and  Austrian  pers<mages,  against 
whom  offenses  have  been  alleged,  have  done 
anything  which  in  motive  or  intent  was  di- 
rectly detrimental  to  the  Government  or 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
been  guilty  of  technical  offenses,  in  doing 
things  that  violate  our  neutrality.  When 
the  Gfjvernment  finds  that  diplomatic  offi- 
, :.!  ^  ...c  committed  ••uch  errors,  it  becomes 
V  to  ask  for  their  recall. 

In  our  issue  for  last  month,  we 
mt  Work  Tt  forth  the  summary  facts  rc- 
'"'"  garding  the  new  Sixty-fourth 
Congres*.  which  met  for  it>^  opening  session 
on  Monday,  December  6.  Mr.  Champ  Clark 
wa<  again  eircted  to  the  Speakership,  whilr 
the  Republicans,  who  are  greatly  augrnrntcd 
in    f       '  rf»ntinnrd    to    rally    around    the 

Iradf  .   ..  ,.  i>i   ,\Ir.  Janirs   R.    Mann,  of   Illi- 
nois.    In  the  Senate,  \'i(r- President  Marshall 
will  of  cotjrv  be  presiding  officer  wlirn  pres- 
J»n.— a 


Alliirriculi  Pl-|:»fi  Aes'tl..  N.   \. 

CAPT.MN   BOY-ED  AND  CAPT.MN   VON   I'.\PEN 

(The  German  naval  and  military  attaches  who  have 
l>een  recalled  at  ihe  rccjuest  of  the  United  States 
Government) 

ent.  Ihc  honor  of  the  office  of  president 
pro  tiiiif>ore  has  been  again  conferred  upon 
Senator  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  now  in  public  life.  The  floor 
leader  of  the  Democratic  majority  is  Senator 
Kern,  of  Indiana,  while  Senator  Gallinger, 
of  New  Hampshire,  is  accepted  spokesm.m 
for  the  Republican  minority.  It  is  to  be 
n<jtr(l  that  Senat«)r  (Jallinger  :ind  .Mr.  Mann, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  Hou'-e  Repub- 
licans, promptly  paid  their  persunal  respects 
tf)  President  W'ilsdti  and  assured  him  tliat  his 
program  of  nation.il  tlcfcnse  would  not  be 
oppoM'd  upon  .my  j^rdinids  of  .i  p;iit\  ii.itiitf. 
.Many  matters  presented  in  the  reports  of 
Department  heads  will  in  due  time  be 
brought  under  discussion  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  \Vc  shall  not  anticipate  them  at 
this  time,  but  they  will  be  diiK  n<ite(l  here- 
after, whether  they  relate  to  farm  credits,  to 
Porto  Rican  citizenship,  to  Alask.in  (lc\fln|i- 
ment,  to  the  public  lands,  to  pust-oflice  a«l- 
ininistration,  or  to  reform  in  the  system  of 
planning  public  buildings. 


Si 
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HOX.    JAMES    R.    MANN,    OF   ILLINOIS 

(Again    chosen    as    leader    of    the     Republicans    in    the 
House  of   Representatives) 

„    „  The  principal   feature  of   Secre- 

Hr.  Qarrison  i-^         .         ,  .      . 

and  the       tarv  (jamson  s  report  is  its  ex- 
Phiiipp,ne»     jp^jpj   presentation   of   his  plan 

for  giving  the  countn,'  an  enlarged  regular 
army,  and  especially  a  trained  force  of  citizen 
soldiers  for  ser\ice  in  times  of  emergena. 
His  ably  reasoned  pages  have  the  convincing 
qualities  that  go  with  his  rare  power  to  bring 
proposals  to  definite  terms  and  to  express 
them  lucidly.  Among  his  briefer  allusions  is 
one  to  the  pending  measure  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Philippines  come 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Bureau  of  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  wliich  remains  in  the  War  De- 
partment. Mr.  Garrison's  usual  candor 
fails  him  a  little  when  he  characterizes  all 
the  opponents  of  the  Jones  bill,  and  the  pres- 
ent regime  in  the  islands,  as  either  ill-in- 
formed or  prejudiced.  Some  of  them  cer- 
tainly are  not  prejudiced,  while  many  of 
them  are  conspicuously  well  informed.  Xliere 
raged  in  the  newspapers,  early  in  December, 
a  most  elaborate  controversy  between  ex- 
President  Taft  and  Secretary'  Garrison,  re- 
garding the  character  and  etlicieiic>"  of  the 
present  management  of  Phih'ppine  affairs. 
Professor  Blayney.  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  a  Wilson  Democrat  from  Texas,  has  re- 
cently visited  the  Philippines  to  find  out  for 
himself:  and  he  writes  for  thi-*  number  of 
the  Rfview  (see  page  83),  in  the  most  can- 
did fashion,  of  what  he  ascertained  in  the 
islands.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  unfor- 
tunate conditions  that  Professor  Blayney  re- 
ports are  in  any  manner  to  be  ascribed  to  the 


gallant  Secretary-  of  War;  and  we  wish  he 
might  not  feel  it  his  duty  as  a  loyal  member 
of  the  Administration  to  champion  things 
that  he  ought  rather  to  help  correct,  so  that 
the  impartial  may  approve. 

^^^  SecTetar>-  McAdoo,  at  the  head 

Country's  of  the  Treasup,'  Department, 
none—  congratulates  the  countr>'  on  its 
business  recovery  with  unimpaired  credit. 
He  presents  a  hopeful  picture  of  industrial 
activit>',  with  the  cotton  States  prosi>erous, 
the  railroads  busy,  and  normal  economic  con- 
ditions following  upon  hrst  an  extreme  col- 
lapse, and  then  an  abnormal  war-order  boom. 
Mr.  McAdoo  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
working  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system.  The 
war-risk  insurance  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  operated  with  marked  success. 
The  Pan-American  Financial  Conference  of 
last  May  promises  to  have  many  beneficial 
results.  Some  detailed  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  income-tax  law  are 
recommended.  The  financial  aspects  of  the 
reports  of  Secrerar>-  Garrison  and  Secretary 
Daniels  have  already  been  anticipated,  and 
their  proposals-  for  large  additional  expendi- 
tures for  the  army  and  navy  have  been  be- 
fore the  countr)'  for  many  weeks.  Only 
casual  suggestions  have  come  from  the  Ad- 
ministration regarding  the  new  taxes  that 
must  be  imposed  to  meet  the  expected  appro- 
priations. Congress  will  not  have  entered 
upon  the  comprehensive  discussion  of  this 
problem  of  national  finance  until  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  decided  what  it 
will  recommend,  and  has  reported  through 
its  new  chaimian,  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin,  of 
North  Carolina, 


0 191;;.  PL. 
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„     ^  In    Secretan'    Redfleld's    annual 

Secretary  -         '  i  r^ 

Redfieids     report    tor    the    Department    ot 
Ar,r,uai  Report  Commerce,  he   takes  occasion  to 

praise  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  for  its  work  in  obtaining  over- 
seas contracts  of  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
American  business  houses.  He  recommends 
additional  commercial  attaches  to  Central 
America.  India,  the  near  East,  South  Africa, 
and  Canada.  The  Secretary-  says  the  work 
of  this  service  has  helped  essentially  in  the 
creation  of  the  American  dyestufts  industry. 
In  his  opinion  the  United  States  must  become 
independent  of  foreign  sources  for  its  dyes. 
The  most  striking  proposition  advanced  in 
this  report  is  the  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
European  industrial  competition  which  so 
many  expect  after  the  war.  Mr.  Redfield 
foresees  a  "destructive  type  of  struggle  and 
unfair  competition."  To  prevent  this,  the 
Secretary'  suggests  that  the  machinery  of  the 
departments  of  Justice  and  the  Treasun,"  be 
used,  with  the  help  of  additional  legislation, 
to  protect  American  markets.  Instead  of 
increased  tariffs  to  keep  out  a  flood  of  cheaply 
produced  European  manufactures  after  the 
war,  we  should  have  legislation  supplemental 
to  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  making  it 
unlawful  "to  sell  or  purchase  articles  of  for- 
eign origin  or  manufacture  where  the  prices 
to  be  paid  are  marerially  btlow  the  current 
rates  for  such  articles  in  the  country  of  pro- 
duction or  from  which  shipment  is  made,  in 
case  such  prices  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Americarl  producers  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  American  mar- 
kets in  favor  of  the  foreign  producer."  The 
argument  is  that  we  prohibit  unfair  compe- 
tition  at   home,   and   so   we   should   prohibit 


)Cljiicdiiisl.  Washington.  D.  L. 


UOX.     WILLIAM     C.     REDFIEI.D,     SECRETARY     OK    THE 
DEPARTMENT     OF     COMMERCE 


€ 
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-  -     -iM  T»««  tit. I  WILL  mse. 

From  iIm   Imgmiftr   n-  ,4) 


it  when  it  comes  from  abroad.  Ihe  Secre- 
tary recommends  the  cooperation  of  business 
concerns  in  foreign  trade  to  permit  smaller 
tradesmen  to  take  a  part.  He  says  the  pres- 
ent law  pla\s  into  the  hands  of  the  larger 
concerns,  and  shuts  out  small  ones  from  im- 
portant markets,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal    Trade  Ccjuimission. 

,     It  seems  certain   that   this  Con- 

Qovtrnment-  -n     l  i       1     l  i  a    1 

Ou/nerf *ferc/ia/i(gress  Will  be  asked  by  the  Au- 
""  ministration  to  pass  a  measure 
for  the  Government  ownership  of  ocean 
steamships.  It  will  be  remembered  th.it  the 
Administration  measure  was  defeated  last 
year,  the  opposing  Republicans  having  the 
aid  of  many  Denmcrats.  It  is  true  that  iiuich 
water  has  passed  under  the  bridge  simr  last 
winter.  The  most  spectacular  shift  ot  lir- 
cumstanccs  has  come,  of  course,  in  the  huge 
rlemand  for  shipping  facilities,  'ibis  new 
situation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  naturally  supports 
the  Administration's  contention  tli.it  the 
country  nerds  the  Shipping  bill.  Secretary 
Mc.Adoo  lias  industrionslv  prepared  the  wav 
for  tlir  impending  struggle  over  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Administration  plan  is  mu<  h 
changed  from  that  of  lant  year.     It  provides 
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now  for  a  Shipping  Board  consisting  of  the  15,000  tons  arc  on  the  stocks;  in  the  Phila- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  Com-  delphia  shipyards,  over  forty;  at  Quincy, 
mcrce,  and  three  other  members  to  be  ap-  Massachusetts,  fifteen;  and  twenty-odd  on 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Pacific  coast.  This  unprecedented  rush 
the  Senate.  Congress  is  to  furnish  the  Board  of  orders  will  keep  the  shipbuilding  plants 
with  $50.000,00<),  sufficient  to  create  a  naval  busy  for  several  years.  Three  new  ship- 
auxiliary  of  suitable  merchant  ships  to  the  building  companies  have  recently  been  an- 
amount  of  400,000  to  500,000  tons.  The  nounced  as  starting  in  business,  the  last  being 
Board  would  establish  steamship  lines  to  the  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation  with 
South  America  and  to  the  Orient.  It  would  contracts  already  closed  which  enable  it  to 
have  authority  to  organize  a  corporation  and  open  two  large  \ards  on  Staten  Island.  It  is 
to  subscribe  to  its  capital  stock  in  whole  or  true  that  only  20  per  cent,  of  these  new  ships 
in  part,  and  this  corporation  Avould  operate  are  for  foreign  trade,  the  remainder  being 
the  ships.  Mr.  Mc.Adoo  believes  that  this  coastwise  vessels,  but  many  of  these  are  bemg 
dc\  ice  would  remove  the  enterprise  from  po-  built  to  take  the  place  of  old  craft  dratted 
litical  influence  and  would  secure,  the  most  into  the  foreign  trade,  while  others  are  being 
efficient  management.  As  to  distinctively  constructed  in  a  manner  to  enable  them  to 
cargo  ships,  the  Board  would  have  the  power  cross  the  seas  if  occasion  should  arise, 
to  lease  such  vessels  to  private  parties.     The 

plan  would  be  to  throw  this  fleet  of  steamers,  High  Ocean         ^^^-  Frederick's  article  in  this 

for   instance,    into   the   leading  ports  of   the  freights  the         issue  of   the   Review  of   Re- 

Northwest  when   that  section  was  suffering  ""  "             views,   with   its  vivid   picture 

for  a  lack  of  shipping  facilities  for  lumber  of  the  huge  stream  of  American   munitions 

and   grain,   or  into  the  South  when  a  large  and  supplies  hurrying  to  Europe,  explains  the 

number  of  ships  were  needed  to  transport  its  sudden  revival  of  our  shipbuilding  industry-, 

cotton  to  Europe.  Just   before   the   war   there   were   not   more 

than   a  dozen  ocean-gomg  ships  building   in 

In  advocating  a  shipping  board  America.     To-day  there  are  nearly  two  hun- 

ShilllTidwg        to   control  our   merchant   ma-  dred.     The  rush  of  exports  from  this  countr\- 

rine.    Secretary   of    Commerce  to  Europe  has  for  months  overtaxed  trans- 

Redfield  calls  attention  to  the  unprecedented  portation    facilities.      Our    Interstate    Com- 

acti\  ity  in  American  shipyards.     He  is  urgent  merce  Commission  took  nearly  four  years  to 

in  his  demand  for  still  larger  plans  to  rein-  decide    that    the    railroads    of    the    counrr>' 

force  our  merchant  fleet.     Great   Britain   is  should  not  have  an  increase  in  freight  rates 

now    using    about    three    thousand    merchant  of   10  per  cent.      In  eighteen  months  freight 

ships  simply  as  attendants  upon  her  war  fleet,  rates  on   the  high   seas  have,   in   response  to 

and  without  them  the  great  navy  would  be  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  increased, — 

helpless.     Mr>  Redfield  reminds  us  that  when  first   100  per  cent.,  then  200  per  cent.,  and 

we  sent  a  small  tlect  of  battleships  around  the  have  now  gone  up  500  per  cent.  and.  in  some 

world,    we    had    to    hire    foreign    vessels    to  instances,      700  per  cent.      Germany's   mer- 

supply  them  with  coal  and  other  necessities,  chant    marine    trade   Is   non-existent   outside 

In     our    diminutive     war    with     Spain     the  of    the    Baltic.     Nearly    a    million    tons    of 

Government    was    forced    to    bu>-    auxiliary  Great   Britain's   fleet  have  been   sent  to  the 

vessels,  many  of  them  ver>-  unsuitable,  wher-  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  a  much  larger  ton- 

ever  they  could   be  procured,  at  almost  any  nage   is  kept   busy   transporting  her   soldiers 

price,  and  then  to  resell  them  at  a  groat  loss,  and  supphing  her  navy.    The  world  is  short 

The   Secretary   of   Commerce  estimates  that  of  ships  for  the  emergency,  and  the  impulse 

if  we  had  to  use  our  navy  on  the  seas  to-day,  of  the  sky-high  ot"ean  freight  rates  is  felt  in 

about    nine   himdrrd    merchant   ships   of   all  every  neutral  country. — Japan,  Holland,  and 

kinds  would   be   required   for  supply  service.  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  America. 
There  are  now  only  five  hundred  altogether. 

y.^^  The  round  figures  of  the  manu- 

On  Julv   1   of  this  vear  there  Uumtiona      facture  of  munitions,  which  has 

The  Rush  »         ■  "       i  Susines*  i       i  i     .        i  •   i       l  i 

of  Orders  Were     seventv-six     steel     mer-  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  sud- 

chant  ships  building  in  Amer-  den  demand  for  ships,  are  almost  unbeliev- 
ican  ship\ards.  In  the  next  five  months,  one  able.  The  United  States  has  orders  for 
hundred  and  twenty-six  were  ordere  !.  mak-  over  one  billion  dollars'. — it  may  possibly  be 
ing  a  total  tonnage  building  of  761.^11.  At  twt»  billion  dollars', — worth  of  powder,  shells, 
Newport  News  fifteen  ships  of  from  OOOO  to  rifles,  guns,  barb-wire,  etc.     Canada  is  pro- 
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ducing  all  of  these  articles  her  factories  can  gritisn  Mobmz-^^^^^^  ^^^  Anglo-French  loan 
turn  out.  Japan  is  extending  her  munitions  ing  American  may  be  regarded,  in  view  of  all 
production,  for  shipment  to  Russia,  on  such  ""^  *       the  circumstances,  as  a  successful 

a  scale  and  with  such  feverish  haste  that  she  operation,  its  results  certainly  do  not  favor 
has  been  forced  to  close  her  stock  exchange  the  flotation  in  the  near  future  of  a  second 
because  of  the  wild  speculation  in  war  stocks,  public  American  loan  to  the  Allies.  In  the 
In  England  alone  it  is  said  that  a  million  meantime.  Great  Britain  finds  herself  in  the 
workers  are  now  employed  in  over  2000  Gov-  position  of  having  to  provide  practically  all 
ernment-controlled   munition   establishments,  the  money  needed  to  settle  the  trade  balance 

in  favor  of  America.  This  excess  of  exports 
The  most  important  single  de-  may  well  reach  $1,750,000,000  for  1915. 
Anglo-French  vicc  employed  by  the  Allies  to  Sir  George  Paish  thinks  it  not  improbable 
''"^  effect  payment  for  the  incredible  that  for  the  year  1916  America  will  have  a 
quantities  of  munitions  and  supplies  pur-  favorable  trade  balance  of  not  much  less  than 
chased  in  America  was  the  loan  of  $500,-  52.500,000.000.  It  was  this  prospect  which, 
000,000  put  out  in  America  in  the  middle  in  the  middle  of  December,  led  Great  Britain 
of  October.  On  December  15,  the  syndi-  to  take  steps  toward  buying  or  borrowing  for 
cate  agreement  expired,  and  the  new  "Anglo-  two  years  American  and  Canadian  securities 
French"  bonds  were  left  to  go  on  their  own  owned  by  her  citizens.  It  is  thought  that  she 
resources  so  far  as  price  quotations  were  will  use  these  American  stocks  and  bonds  as 
concerned.  It  appears  that  of  the  total  issue,  security  for  loans  to  be  made  by  American 
some  5290,000,000  of  bonds  were  purchased  bankers,  which  would  have  the  same  effect 
outright  by  members  of  the  syndicate  and  toward  settling  the  balance  of  trade  against 
withdrawn.  This  left  about  $210,000,000  Great  Britain  as  the  public  loan  described  in 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  selling  syndicate,  the  preceding  paragraph.  Eventually  Amer- 
and  at  the  expiration  of  its  life  of  sixt\-  days,  ica  will  buv  back  these  securities, 
it  was  found  that  no  less  than  $180,000,000 

were  still  unsold  to  the  public  and  were  to       .  „    ^  In  November,  announcement  was 

be  distributed  to  syndicate  members.     These  //»  made    of    the     forming    of    the 

members  had  been  obliged  by  the  agreement  "'  -trade  ^p^ej-,\>j,n  International  Corpora- 
to  maintain  the  original  issuing  price  of  98,  tion.  a  $50,000,000  concern  aiming  to  de- 
which  gave  the  investor  a  yield  of  nearly  velop  a  world  market  for  American  prcjducts 
5^  per  cent.  Some  days  before  the  syndi-  and  to  finance  and  promote  enterprises  in 
cate  dissolved  the  bonds  became  very  active  foreign  countries  with  American  capital.  The 
on  the  stock  exchange  and  <rjld  for  future  chairman  of  this  interesting  new  venture  in 
delivery  decidedly  below  the  issuance  figure,  world  trade  is  Mr.  Prank  A.  Vanderlip, 
declining  on  December  15  to  94^'^.  At  this  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
price  the  investor  obtained  a  securit>"  backed  \'ork.  Its  directors  include  such  notable  fig- 
jf>intly  by  England  and  France,  yielding  for  ures  as  J.  J.  Hill,  ().  H.  Kahn.  J.  O. 
its  term  of  five  years  nearly  6.20  per  cent.  Armour,  T.  M.  Vail  and  P.  A.  Rockefeller. 
In  view  of  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  Tlie  corporation  has  secured  a  New  York 
the  loan,  and  of  the  fact  that  American  in-  charter  which  permits  it  to  engage  in  almost 
vestors  have  never  acquired  the  habit  of  every  imaginabli-  kind  of  industry  or  business. 
owning  Government  securities,  the  promo-  The  new  concern  expects  to  use  a  corps  of 
ters  of  the  undertaking  considered  that  it  was  experts  to  investigate  various  enterprises  in 
as  Mjrcrssful  as  could  hf  expected.  Non-  other  countries  which  retpiire  lin.inring. 
partisan  bankers  and  financial  authorities  gen-  When  such  are  approved,  the  ((irporation  will 
erally  are  a  unit  in  judging  the  bonds  to  be  take  their  securities  and  issue  its  own  notes 
•afr:  bnr  few  deny  that  their  (luoted  price  or  debentures  against  them,  selling  tlwsr  in 
will  probably  fluctuate  with  the  current  ups  turn  to  the  American  public.  In  this  w.iy  the 
and  downs  of  the  Eurf)pean  war.  Thus,  the  savings  of  American  citizens  are  to  be  used 
irresistible  onslaught  of  the  Cierman  armies  with  profit  to  them^-elves  to  h«-l|i  build  r.iil- 
ir  -  -'  •' .  ■  'ing  out  of  the  Allies'  Dar-  roads  in  China  or  Brazil,  for  inst.uuc'.  The 
<i  .     ^       ''nd   the   ratlirr  dramatic  li«»pr  is  that  this  prod-ss  will  aid   America  to 

failure  of  the  British  expeditionary  force  in  come,  as  England  has  done  fur  so  many  years, 
Mrso{K)fari)ia,  undoubr«-dly  rame  at  just  the  info  the  trade  of  other  countries, — bv  giving 
wrong  time  for  the  grntlrmrn  whri  were  in-  them  in  payment  for  their  ^:o^ld  securities  not 
terestrd  in  maintaining  the  quotations  of  only  money,  but  our  own  manufactures  and 
these  bf»nds  at  the  price  of  iMue.  other  export  goods. 
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YUAN  SHIH-KAI.  WHO  BECOMES  EMPEROR  OF  THE  RECONSTITLTED  CHINESE  MONARCHY 


Haron    Shibusawa,   the   Japanese 

Japanese-      ,        ,  i       i  -i         i  •  ^     • 

American  Danker  and  philanthropist,  is  re- 
'*""'"  garded  as  the  greatest  citizen  of 
hi^  country  in  unofficial  life.  During  No- 
vember and  December  the  Haron  spent  about 
six  weeks  in  the  United  States,  visiting:  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  Boston,  Washington, 
and  other  cities.  He  was  everywhere  cor- 
dially received,  and,  while  one  purpose  of 
his  visit  was  to  speak  frankly  to  Americans 
about  the  treatment  of  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  made  it  clear  from  the  first  that 
his  chief  desire  was  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
nations.  As  a  business  man  tlie  Haron  is 
keenly  interested  in  securing  cooperation  be- 
tween American  and  Japanese  capitalists  in 
developing  the  vast  resources  of  China.  Most 
business  men,  F2ast  and  ^Vest,  will  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  Haron's  view  that  eco- 
nomic exploitation  will  be  helpful  to  C^hina 
herself  as  well  as  to  Japan.  Industrial  de- 
velopment will  be  fostered  and  furthered  by 
peaceful  relations,  while  it  could  only  be 
hindered  by  war.  Knlightencd  self-interest, 
whether  Asiatic  or  American,  demands  peace 
in  the  Far  East. 


Mew 
Chinese 
Dynasty 


The  announcement,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  that  ^'uan  Shih-k'ai,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  had  ac- 
cepted the  imperial  crown  tendered  him  by 
the  Council  of  State,  was  a  distinct  surprise 
to  the  world.  It  was  known  that  nearly  all 
of  the  provinces  of  China  had  voted  in  favor 
of  a  monarchy,  but  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  had  joined  in  a  representation 
to  the  Chinese  Republic  to  the  eftect  that 
a  change  in  the  fomi  of  government  at  this 
time  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  common 
interests  of  China  and  the  powers.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  vote  of  the  Chinese 
representatives,  chosen  two  months  before. 
was  practically  unanimous  for  the  change 
from  republic  to  monarchy,  and.  although 
"S'uan  himself  had  repeatedlv  declared  that 
such  a  change  would  be  undesirable,  he  finally 
accepted  on  condition  that  the  actual  installa- 
tion of  the  monarchy  should  be  postponed 
to  a  later  date.  In  attempting  to  estimate 
the  meaning  of  this  apparent  retrogression 
on  China's  part,  we  of  the  West  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  republic  itself 
was  in  no  true  sense  a  representative  govern- 
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ment,  nor  is  it  likely  that  China,  for  many 
years  to  come,  will  be  able  to  make  full  use 
of  those  political  devices  which  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  America  have  long  employed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  induction  of  \  uan 
Shih-k'ai  as  Emperor  of  China  really  signifies 
little  more  than  an  extension  of  the  tenure 
of  his  office.  In  any  event,  whether  as  a 
republic  or  as  an  empire,  China's  great  need, 
as  her  own  leaders  have  seen  it,  was  the 
retention  of  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of 
the  government  in  these  years  of  political 
tutelage  and  world-wide  disturbance.  Such 
a  ruler  they  had  in  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  and 
whether  he  bore  the  title  of  President  or 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  his  personality 
was  the  dominant  factor  in  the  situation. 
He  had  been  elected  in  1913  for  a  five-year 
term  as  President,  with  the  possibility  of 
reelection  for  one  additional  five-year  term. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years,  had  he  lived  and 
kept  office  as  President,  Yuan  would  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  As  Em- 
peror of  China  he  will  remain  on  the  throne 
.for  life,  and  the  question  of  succession  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  transition  from  a  republic 
to  a  monarchy  marks  any  important  change 
in  the  methods  or  routine  of  Chinese  ad- 
ministration. 

To  many  minds,  recent  events  in 
Mtjico-i  China  have  doubtless  suggested 
Mexico  With  Its  Uiaz  and  its 
Carranza.  Lawlessness  has  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely checked  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  government  at  Mexico  City  cannot  yet  be 
described  as  firm  in  the  saddle.  Still,  most 
of  the  important  European  nations  have 
followed  the  United  States  in  the  recognition 
of  General  Carranza  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  Je  facto  government.  Our  own  cr)untry 
is  to  exchange  Ambassadors  with  the  Car- 
ranza government,  President  Wilson  having 
nominated  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  of  Pennsyl- 
'.  ania,  at  present  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Chile,  for  the  p<*st  at  Mexico  City,  while 
^ruor    Eliseo   Arrcdondo,    Carranza's    confi- 

'fir-nl     '  ' ■   '•    at    \Y'   '   •   'ton,    has 

'■'  n   n  "  i         an  Am  .ir  to  the 

I'nited  States,  (^ur  State  iJcpartmrnt  will 
'  shortly  to  reorganize  the  cfin^ular 
-■,,.'■  in  .Mexico,  'Pie  typhus  epidemic  in 
\]rx\cn  City  ha<  grown  to  alarming  propor- 
tion*. More  than  one  hundred  draths  a  day 
were  rrp/irfrd  la*t  month.  In  the  mining 
district*,  alwj,  there  arc  many  case*.  The 
prevaienre  of  the  di^eane  i<»  laid  to  filth  condi- 
tion* due  to  inefficiency  of  the  authorities. 


Photograph  by  L'nderwood  &  Vnderwood,  New  York 
GENERAL    CARRANZA    AND    HIS     STAFF    CONFERRING 
WITH      AMERICAN      OFFICERS      ON      THE      INTERNA- 
TIONAL   BRIDGE,     NEAR    BROWNSVILLE,    TEXAS 

The  Republicans  have  fixed  upon 
Conu'e^vLs  Chicago  as  the  place,  and  June 
7th  as  the  date,  for  the  holding 
of  the  National  Convention  of  1916,  while 
the  Democrats  will  assemble  at  St.  Louis  one 
week  later,  Wednesday,  June  14.  Contrary 
to  an  impression  that  seems  to  have  been 
shared  by  many  newspaper  writers,  the  choos- 
ing of  an  early  date  by  the  Republicans  is 
quite  in  accord  with  precedent  and  custom. 
Whether  in  power  or  in  opposition,  it  has 
always  been  the  habit  of  the  Republican  party 
to  gather  its  clans  and  proclaim  its  slogan  in 
advance  of  its  antagonists.  Tims,  in  1896, 
while  the  Democrats  were  entrenched  at 
Washington,  the  Republicans  nominated  Mc- 
Kinley  at  St.  Louis  in  June,  while  Hr\an 
became  the  Democratic  standard-ln'.ircr  at 
Chicago  in  July.  Under  the  revised  plan  of 
delegate  representation  the  South  will  make 
a  somewhat  reduced  shr)\ving  in  the  Repiiii- 
lican  Convention  this  year,  and  f)ne  ot  the 
rocks  on  winch  the  Taft  convention  of  1912 
was  split  from  stem  to  stern  will  have  been 
partly  worn  away.  As  between  the  two  ^jreat 
parties  it  w<»uld  he  idle  at  this  time  to  speak 
of  candidates.  The  Progressive  National 
Committee  will  meet  at  Chicago  on  Jantiarv 
1  1  to  plan  the  party  convention,  and  the  lead- 
ers annouiue  that  a  national  ticket  v.  ill  Mirely 
be  put  in  the  field,  some  time  after  the  other 
tickets  and  platfornis  are  promulgated. 


A  PIECE  OF  HEAVY  ITALIAN  ARTILLERY  USED  AGAINST  THE  AUSTRIANS   IN  THE  ALPS  REGION 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

{From   Sovember   ig  to   December  iS,  I915) 


The   Last  Part   of  \ovember 

November  19. — A  British  expeditionary  force 
in  Mesopotamia  arrives  at  Ctesiphon,  within 
eighteen  miles  of  Bagdad,  its  objective  point,  but 
is   turned   back   b>-   the   Turks. 

It  is  persistently  reported  at  \\'ashington  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  include  China  in  the 
alliance  against  CJermany,  for  political  rather 
than    military    reasons. 

November  2<\ — Lord  Kitchener,  British  War 
Secretary,  confers  at  Athens  with  King  Con- 
stantine   and    Premier   Skouloudis. 

November  24. — It  is  understood  at  Athens  that 
the  Cireek  (Jovernmenr  has  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Allies  that  in  the  event  of  with- 
drawal from  Serbian  to  Greek  territory  the 
Allied  troops  will  not  be  disarmed  and  interned, 
or  otherwise   interfered  with. 

November  26. — The  Austrian  War  Office  de- 
clares that  Cioritz  (a  strongly  fortified  town)  is 
being  systematically  shot  to  pieces  by  Italian 
ar;illery. 

I^ird  Kitchener,  British  War  Secretary,  con- 
fers at  Rome  with  Italian  military  and  civil 
officials. 

November  27. — It  is  reported  that  English  and 
French  troops  landed  at  Salonica,  Greece,  total 
125,n00  men,  and  that  debarkation  is  going  on 
at  the  rate  of  4000  a  day. 

November  28. —  The  (lerman  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  "with  the  flight  of  the  scanty  rem- 
nants of  the  Serbian  army  into  the  .Albanian 
mountains,"  and  the  establishment  of  communica- 
tion with  Bulgaria  and  Turkev,  the  campaign 
against  Serbia  has  been  brought  to  a  close;  it  is 
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declared  that  100,000  men,  almost  half  the  coun- 
try's  fighting    forces,    were   taken    prisoners. 

The  Canadian  Ciovernment  commandeers  ap- 
proximately 15,000,0011  bushels  of  wheat  stored 
in  the  Eastern  and  Lake  region;  the  wheat  will 
be  paid  for  at  the  last  market  price,  the  move 
being  designed  to  supply  the  Entente  powers  at 
normal    prices. 

November  29. — The  Austrian  War  Office  re- 
ports progress  in  an  invasion  of  Montenegro 
from   the   north   and    west. 

Emperor  William,  of  CJermany,  visits  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  at  \'ienna;  it  is  said  to  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Teutonic  monarchs  since  the 
outbreak   of   the   war. 

In  an  engagement  at  Prisrend,  Serbia.  Bul- 
garian troops  capture   16,000  Serbians. 

November  JO. — .At  the  opening  of  the  German 
Reichs^avr,  President  Kaempf  declares  that  finan- 
cially and  economically  Germany  has  every 
reason  to  contemplate  the  future  with  firm  de- 
termination   and    unshaken    confidence. 

The  French  Chamber  of  deputies  sanctions 
the  calling  of  the  class  of  1917,  for  service  in 
the   spring   of    1916. 

.An  explosion  at  the  DuPont  powder  works 
r.ear    Wilmington,    Del.,    kills   thirty-one    men. 

The  First  ff'rrk  of  December 

December  1. — Three  members  of  the  .Austrian 
cabinet  resign, — the  .Ministers  of  the  Interior, 
Finance,    and    Commerce. 

It  is  officially  stated  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
that  Italy  has  joined  in  the  agreement  among  the 
Entente  powers  not  to  consider  a  separate  peace. 
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Prime  Minister  Sonnino  declares  that  Italy  is 
prepared  to  aid  Serbia  with  arras  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Rumania  gives  notice  that  the  Danube  has 
been  mined,  thus  closing  it  both  to  Bulgarians 
(with    their   Austrian    allies)     and    Russians. 

December  2. — The  Bulgarian  army  occupies 
Monastir,  in  southern  Serbia,  the  Serbian  army 
having    been    withdrawn    the    previous    day. 

Four  officials  of  the  Hamburg-American  Steam- 
ship Line,  at  New  York,  are  convicted  by  a  jury 
in  the  federal  court  upon  conspiracy  charges 
growing  out  of  attempts  to  furnish  *)al  and 
provisions  secretly  to  German  warships  at  sea. 

The  authority'  of  General  Joifre  is  extended ; 
he  becomes  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  French 
forces    (except  those   in   north  Africa). 

December  3. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington announces  that  it  has  requested  the  im- 
mediate recall  of  Captain  Boy-Ed  and  Captain 
von  Papen,  the  naval  and  military  attaches  of 
the   German   Embassy,   for   improper    activities. 

December  4. — King  Constantine,  of  Greece, 
declares  to  a  representative  of  the  American  As- 
sociated Press  that  both  he  and  his  people  desire 
to  remain  out  of  the  war,  although  sympathizing 
with  the  Allies;  he  pledges  his  whole  army  to 
protect  a  retreat  of  the  Allied  army  if  driven 
out  of  Serbia,  if  withdrawal  is  then  made  from 
Greek  territor>'. 

An  official  statement  at  London  admits  the 
defeat  and  retirement  of  the  British  expedition 
in  Mesopotamia,  with  casualties  amounting  to 
4500. 

Henry   Ford,  the  millionaire   automobile  manu- 
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MR.    AND    MRS.    HENRY    FORD.    OF    DETROIT 

(On  Saturday,  December  4,  the  Scandinavian  steamer 
Oscar  II  left  the  port  of  New  York,  having  on  board 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  a  number  of  private  .American 
citizens,  men  and  women,  together  with  a  large  group 
of  newspaper  writers,  who  were  sailing  as  Mr.  Ford's 
guests  with  the  professed  object  of  trying  to  organize  on 
neutral  Kuropean  soil  a  conference  of  peace  lovers 
which  might  influence  the  belligerent  governments  to 
come  to  terms  and  end  the  war.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  well- 
known  automobile  maker,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
become  greatly  interested  in  the  objects  and  results  of 
the  recent  peace  congress  of  women  at  The  Hague, 
under  the  presidency  <>f  their  friend.  Miss  Tane  Addama 
of  Chicago.  Miss  .\ddams  was  to  have  sailed  with  the 
Ford  J'arty,  but  was  prevented  by  illness.  The  wholly 
unofficial  character  of  this  well-disposed  party  of  pacifists 
is  entirely  understood  by  all  governments  whether 
neutral  or  engaged  in  war.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  public  men  and  newspapers  in  F.urope  that 
the  proposed  Ford  peace  conference  could  have  no 
practical    influence) 

facturer,   sails  from    New   York    with    more   than 

150    guests    to  visit    neutral    Furope.Tii    coimlries 

and    endeavor  to   bring   about    an    iininediatc   end 
of    the    war. 

The  Second  IVeck  of  Dereruber 

Pccemlier  5. — .'\n  Austrian  cruiser  and  several 
dc»:royer8  enter  the  Albanian  port  of  San  (iio- 
vanni  de  Medua  and  sink  ten  steamers  and  sail- 
ing  vessels  discharuing   war   rnunitijiiis. 

The  Italian  l'arli;iriieiit  expresses  Cdiifulriici'  in 
the   Salandra   miiiislry,  !>>■   vote   of  40S   to  48. 

Drcrmbcr  (>. —  Fhe  I'nited  Si.Ttrs  Governmrnf 
disp.itrhes  n    note  to  the   Atistro-Mtingarinn   Gov- 

Ml,  (tri  l.tring  that   the  sinking  of  the   Iiaii.in 

liip  Inmna  brforr  the  |).issrii;:rrs  fsoriie 
of  thrm  Amrricann)  had  lirrri  put  in  n  plarr  of 
«afrtv,  "can  only  be  charactrri/rd  as  wuiitnii 
slaughter  of  defenseless  noncntnbaianis" ;  the 
note  demand*  that  the  sinkini,'  be  drnoiincrd,  that 
the  submarifir  olhrer  br  punished,  .niil  that  in- 
demriilv  lie  made  for  American  ciii/eti*  killed  or 
itijiirrd. 

Kutsia  orders  the  rnrolinrrit  in  IVI6  of  the 
class  of    1917    (nineleen-yrar-old   youths). 
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A  RECENT  SNAPSHOT  OF  KING  FERDINAND    OF   BULGARU  (AT  THE  LEFT)  TALKING  WITH  GENERAL  IVANOFF 


An  official  British  statement  describes  the  op- 
erations of  a  British  submarine  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  lasting  three  days;  a  Turkish  de- 
stroyer and  five  supply  vessels  ^vere  sunk,  and 
a   railroad   train   damaged. 

December  6-7. — A  German  attack  on  the 
French  lines  in  the  Champagne  district  results 
in  the  capture  of  trenches  over  a  front  of  half 
a  mile. 

Deaember  7. — .'\ustria  reports  the  destruction 
of  the  French  submarine  Frrstirl. 

An  imperial  Russian  rescript  postpones  indefi- 
nitely the  opening  of  the  Duma  and  the  Council 
of   the   Empire. 

December  S. — Fire  destroys  the  toun  of  Hope- 
well, \'a.,  rendering  homeless  the  employees  of 
the    great    powdei    plant    located    there. 

December  9. — The  German  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor, Dr.  von  Beihmann-Mollweg,  replies  in  the 
Reichstag  to  a  Socialist  inquiry  regarding  peace; 
he  calls  attention  to  the  success  of  German  arms 
?nd  to  the  satisfactory  economic  position,  de- 
clares that  Germany  cannot  propose  peace  with- 
<>ut  seeming  to  indicate  weakness,  and  gives  as- 
suraiucs  that  if  the  Fntcnte  powers  make  pro- 
posals "compatible  with  (.Jermany's  dignity  and 
safety  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  diiicuss  them." 

Reports  from  the  Serbian  theater  of  war  indi- 
cate that  the  British  and  French  expedition  is 
bring  forced  by  the  Bulgarian  army  to  retreat 
toward  (ireck  territory,  and  that  the  Bulgarians 
and  .Austrians  are  continuing  to  press  the  Serbi- 
ans in  .Albania  and  the  Montenegrins  and  Serbi- 
ans   in    Montenegro. 

December     10. — Turkish     reports    declare     ib.n 


the  Italians  have  lost  control  of  practically  the 
whole  of  Tripoli,  which  is  now  dominated  by 
Arabs  and  Senussi  tribesmen. 

Decembe?  11. — General  de  Castelnau  is  ap- 
pointed  Chief  of   Staff   in    the   French   army. 

The   Third  Week  of  December 

December  12. — The  French  Minister  of  the 
Interior  states  that  sixty-four  spies  have  been 
condemned  to  death  by  court-martial  in  France 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

December  13. —  It  is  stated  at  Berlin  that  C^.er- 
man  and  .Austro-Hungarian  submarines  have 
sunk  508  ships  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
with   a    total    tonnage   of   917,819. 

December  14. — It  is  understood  at  Washing- 
ton that  the  S'ate  Department  has  protested  to 
Frai'Ce  against  the  removal  of  (lermans  or  .Aus- 
trians  from  .American  steamships,  by  French 
warships. 

Bulgarian  reports  indicate  that  the  Serbian 
and  Anglo-French  armies  have  been  driven  en- 
tirely   out    of    Serbia. 

Dr.  Helfferich  (Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Treasury)  states  in  the  Reichstag  that  a 
iiew  vote  of  $2,500,000,000  is  required;  the  total 
already  authorized  is  $7,500,000,000,  five-sixths 
of  which  has  been  raised  by  the  three  war  loans. 

llie  Circek  armv  withdraws  from  Salonica  and 
the  strip  of  (Jreek  tcrritorv  reaching  from  the 
coast  to  the  Biflgarian  frontier,  leaving  the 
Anglo-French    army    in   entire   control. 

December  15.— General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is 
appointed     commander-in-chief     of     the     British 
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armies  in   France   and   Belgium,  succeeding  Field  and  his  cabinet;   it  is  understood  to  be  courteous 

Marshal    Sir  John   French.  but    unsatisfactory. 

December  17. — The  reply  of  the  Austrian  Gov-  M.  Ribot,  French  Minister  of  Finance,  informs 

ernment    to    the     American     note     regarding     the  the   Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  ^^■a^  is  costing 

Ancona  sinking  is  discussed  by  President  Wilson  France    $420,000,000    a    month. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

{From   November  ig  to  December  ly,  IQ15) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  I. — The  Senate  Democrats  meet  to 
consider  changes  in  rules,  regarding  length  of 
debate  during  the  coming  session. 

December  2. — The  House  Republicans  choose 
Mr.    Mann    (111.)    as    leader. 

December  4. — In  the  Senate  Democratic  caucus 
the  proposal  to  change  the  rules  and  limit  debate 
is  rejected  by  vote  of  40  to  3. 

December  6. — The  Senate  Republicans  reelect 
Mr.  Gallinger    (N.  H.)    as  leader. 

December  6. — Both  branches  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  meet  in  the  first  session.  ...  In 
the  Senate,  .Mr.  Clarke  (Dem.,  Ark.)  is  reelected 
president  pro  tern.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Clark    (Dem.,   Mo.)    is   reelected   speaker. 

December  7. — Both  branches  assemble  in  the 
House  Chamber  and  are  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  state  of  the  Union;  the  address  is 
devoted  mainly  to  recommendations  for  more 
effective  national  defense;  the  President  asks  for 
the  enactment  of  laws  to  deal  with  disloyal  resi- 
dents involved  in  foreign  intrigue,  and  urges  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  with  the  Government 
assuming    initial    financial    risks. 

December  10. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smith  (Dem., 
Ga. )  offers  a  resolution  directing  an  investiga- 
tion of  British  interference  with  neutral  trade; 
Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  .Mass.)  proposes  that  investi- 
gation also  be  made  of  the  law  and  facts  in- 
volved in  the  destruction  of  American  ships  by 
Germans   and   Austrians. 

December  16. — In  the  House,  the  Democratic 
majority  adopts  a  resolution  extending  the  Emerg- 
ens   War  Revenue  Act  for  a  second  year. 

December  17. — The  Senate,  by  a  party  vote, 
adopts  the  resolution  extending  the  War  Revenue 
Act;  Mr.  L'nderwood  (Dem.,  Ala.)  maintains 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  I'ndcr- 
vttntd  Tariff  ,\ct  would  produce  sufficient  revenue. 

AMERItAN  POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

December  (,. — fJovernor  Whitman  removes 
from  ofhce  Edward  K.  McCall,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  ('ommiiaion  in  the  New  York 
distriri.  for  retaining  ownerihip  of  str>ck  in  :i 
cor:  '      '  •    to   hi»   «iiprrvi«ion. 

!'■  ;   iC    Democratic    National    C«)fn- 

mitiee  decide*  that  the  Prmocraiic  convention 
■hall  meet  in  Sr.  I»ut«  on  June  14;  a  rrvolution 
i*  adopted  drclarioK  that  I'rriidrni  Wilson't 
record   demand*  hi*   renomiiiaiion. 

December    %. — Secretary    of    the    'I'rra*ury    Mc- 
Adoo,    in    hit    annual     report,    drclarr*    thai    a 
nation-v- ' '■    '     «inr**  boom  ha«  «ri   in;   he   recom- 
mend*   I  \   in   the   tai   on   incimc*   atid    to^ 
geatt  new    form*  of  lataiion. 


December  8-9. — President  Wilson  confers  with 
the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  it  is  understood  that  assurances  were  ex- 
changed that  proposals  for  national  defense  will 
be    considered    on    a    non-partisan    basis. 

December  9. — Oscar  S.  Straus  is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for 
the  New  York  City  district.  .  .  .  Secretary  of 
War  Garrison  transmits  to  Congress,  through 
the  President,  his  recommendations  for  an  en- 
larged  army   and   reserve  force. 

December  11. — The  annual  report  of  Post- 
master-Genera! Burleson  shows  decreased  postal 
revenues  of  $21,000,000;  savings  in  expenditures 
reduce  the  deficit  to  $11,000,000.  .  .  .  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  allows  increases  in 
passenger  rates  upon  railroads  in  eleven  West- 
ern   States. 


O  Uftut  A  l.Mliii.  \V>«liiii«l<iii.  I>    ('. 

IIO.N.     WILLIAM      J.      sIONK,     UK     MISSOURI, 
CIIAIHMAN    OF    TICK    SKNATK   tUMMITTKK 
ON      FOMK.ItiS      HKLATIONS 
( Hriittra    ihr    irrcat    quraliun*    which    will    comr 


up 
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THE    .{Ml  RICIS    RF.IlKlf    OF    RF.JIFJf'S 


MKS.     CAKRIE    CllAI'.MAX     CATT.     THIC     NEW     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE   NATIONAL   AMERICAN    WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE    ASSOCIATION 

(.\t  their  convention  in  Washington  last  month, 
the  suffragists  chose  Mrs.  Catt  to  succeed  Dr.  .Vnna 
Howard  Shaw,  who  retires  after  serving  twelve  years 
as  head  of  the  national  association.  Airs.  Catt  has 
long  been  an  active  worker  for  woman  suffrage  in 
New    York    State) 

December  12. — The  annual  report  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Daniels  recommends  the  expendi- 
ture, during  the  next  five  years,  of  $500,000,000 
for  new  warships,  aerial  craft,  and  reserve  am- 
munition. 

December  14. —  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee decides  that  the  National  Convention  shall 
meet  in  Chicago  on  June  7.  .  .  .  President  Wil- 
son receives  large  delegations  of  advocates  and 
opponents  of  women  suffrage;  the  visits  were 
apropos  of  the  proposed  national  constitutional 
amendtnent. 

December  15. — The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  year's  harvests  were 
worth  lo  the  farmers  five  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, an  unprecedented  total.  .  .  .  The  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  primary  in  Tennessee  is  carried 
by   Congressman   Kenneth   B.   McKellar. 

December  17. — The  President  signs  the  meas- 
ure extending  the  \\'nr  Revenue  Act  through  the 
year  1916.  .  .  .  The  President  nominates  Henr>- 
P.  Fletcher  (now  Ambassador  to  Chile)  to  be 
Ambassador  to   Mexico. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

November  30. — President  Machado,  of  Portu- 
gal, receives  Premier  Costa  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  new  cabinet. 

December  5-6. — Chinese  revolutionists  seize  the 
Chinese    cruiser    Chao-ho    at    Shanghai,    and    fire 


upon  other  warships  and  the  arsenal;  later  they 
are  forced  to  flee  after  the  cruiser  is  bombarded 
and    sec    on    fire. 

December  6. — The  Spanish  cabinet  under  Pre- 
mier Dato  resigns,  having  met  with  opposition 
in  its  plan  to  give  precedence  to  military  pro- 
pi  ^als. 

December  7. — Premier  Ukuma  declares  in  the 
Japanese  Diet  that  naval  expansion  is  the  first 
necessity  before  Japan;  he  declares  that  the 
economic    and    financial    outlook    is    propitious. 

December  9. — .\  new  ministry  is  formed  in 
Spain,  headed  by  former  Premier  Count  Alvaro 
de    Romanoncs. 

December  11. — Yuan  Shih-kai,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  China  since  its  formation  in  1912, 
accepts  the  throne  of  the  restored  monarchy, 
cffered  by  the  Council  of  State;  it  is  announced 
that  1993  representatives  out  of  2042  favored  the 
change    of    government. 

December  16. — Vice-President  Camillc  de  Cop- 
pet   is  elected   President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  by 

the    national    assembly. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

November  21. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ai-nounces  that  the  Government's  experiment  sta- 
tion has  produced  radium  for  less  than  one- 
third    the    former    selling    price. 

November  22. — Ten  persons  are  killed  in  a 
bead-on  collision  between  two  passenger  trains 
on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  near  Co- 
lumbus. 

November  29. — An  epidemic  of  t>-phus  fever  is 
reported  from  Mexico  City,  the  fatalities  ex- 
ceeding   130   a   day. 

December  4. — The  great  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  at  San  Francisco  comes 
to  an  end;  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  attend- 
ance   was    nearlv    nineteen    million. 


HON.     HENRY    P.    FLFTCHFR 

(Present    amtwissadnr    to    Chile,    who    wa»    last    month 

appointed  I'nited  Sutea  ambassador  to  Mexico) 
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December  6. — An  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc  is  unveiled  in  New  York  City,  Ambassador 
Jusserand,  of  France,  delivering  the  principal 
address. 

December  6. — The  War  Department  announces 
that  a  commission  of  ten  eminent  engineers,  geo- 
logists, and  scientists  (headed  by  President  \'an 
Hise  of  the  University'  of  Wisconsin)  has  been 
designated  to  go  to  Panama  to  investigate  and 
report  on    the   subject   of   earth   slides. 

December  17. — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  of 
New  York,  is  elected  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  succeed- 
ing   Dr.    Anna    Howard    Shaw,    who    retires. 

OBITUARY 

November  19. — Dr.  Solomon  Schlechter,  a  noted 
New  York  rabbi  and  authority  on  the  Talmud,  68. 

November  21. — Herbert  Rucker  Eldridge,  a 
vice-president  of  the  National  Cit}  Bank,  of 
New  York,  aaively  engaged  in  promoting  trade 
with    South    America,   45. 

November  22. — Dr.  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo, 
for  many  years  minister  from  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United   States,   5S. 

November  23. — Bishop  David  H.  Moore,  of  the  Cuban    wars    for    independence 

Methodist   Episcopal    Church,    78.  December     9.— Rear-Admiral      NicoII      Ludlow, 

November  24. — James  Fountain  Sutton,  a  promi-  U.  S.  N.    (retired),  73.   .    .    .   Stephen  Phillips,  the 

ncnt  New  York  art  collector,  70.  English  poet  and  dramatist,  47. 

November    25. — Carl    A.    Langlotz,    for    many  December     10. — Edward    Van    Dvke    Robinson, 

years    professor    of    German     at    Princeton     Uni-  professor  of   political    economy   at   Columbia    Uni- 

versirt-,    and    composer    of    the    melody    for    '"Old  vcrsit>-,   48.    .     .     .    Prof.    Hans    Cross,    a    famous 

Nassau."    .    .    .    Dr.  CJeorge  Reuling,  a  prominent  Aus  rian    criminologist    and    detective,    68.    .     .     . 


IiUerualJi'ii^.    i --u.    :^t:^.,c 

THE     VV.\Y     THE     BRITISH     OFFICIALS     SEAL     WITH 

WIRE   THE   HATCHES   OF   NEUTRAL   SHIPS  LEAVING 

IN  I  TED    STATES    PORTS 

(The  sealing  of  ships  on  their  departure  is  done  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  seizing  the  ship  on 
the  high  seas  and  talking  it  to  a  British  port  for  in- 
spection.) 

December    5. — Gen.    Jesus   Rabi,    a    hero   of    the 


Maryland  eye  and  ear  surgeon,  76. 

November  26. — Cardinal  Fran- 
cis S.  Bauer,  Prince  Archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  Austria,  74.  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington Atlee  Burpee,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania seed  cultivator,  57. 

November  27. — (iusrave  C.  I.an- 
genbcrg,  a  well-known  portrait 
painter,  56. 

November  28. — Jean  Marie  Fer- 
dinand Sarrien,  former  Premier  of 
France,  75.  .  .  .  Carl  Axel  Robert 
Lundin,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  noted 
as  a  maker  of   large  telescopes,  64. 

November  29. — Paul  Fuller,  a 
di»  '  ■     ■  \pv^  York  lawyer,  re- 

Ct  envoy     to     .Mexico, 

67.  .  .  .  William  Edward  Bemis, 
vice-president  of  the  Standard  (Jil 
Company,  prominent  in  the  de 
vr' 


JEAN     IIK.NKI     f  ABHE 

fThe  di»linKui»lird  Trench 
naturalitt,  whu  died  on  ()c- 
tnlxrr  II,  1913.  See  page 
III) 


Abraham  Ciruber,  long  prominent 
in  the  Republican  organization  of 
New  York  City,  54. 

December  12. — Walter  Learned, 
compiler  of  anthologies  of  verse,  68. 

December  13. — Francis  Marion 
Cockrell,  for  thirty  years  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri,  81. 
.  .  .  X'iscount  .Mverstone,  fortnt-r 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  luigland  and 
a  member  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Commission,  73. 

December  15.  —  Enoch  W  o  o  d 
Perry,  a  well-known  artist  for- 
merly United  States  consul  at 
N'enice,  84.  .  .  .  James  J.  William- 
son, a  member  of  the  famous 
Moscby's    Confederate    Rangers,    81. 

.  .  .  Auguste  CJermainc,  the  French 
dramatic    author,    S3.    .     .     .     (apt. 


,,,^  Edward    O'Mcagher   Coinlon,    Civil 

at   foreign  oil   fields,   5L  War  veteran   aiul    Iri>h   patriot,  74. 

I                 r  4.— Augustus  Pitou,  a   widely  known  December    16.— (Jen.    Jrptha    (iarrard.    a    noted 

theatrical    manager,   73.  Ohio  veteran  of  the  Civil   War,   80. 
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UNCLE  SAM  AS  SEEN 
BY  FOREIGN   CARTOONISTS 


A   MATTER  OF  ROUTIXE 

President  Wilson:     "This  calls  for  a  note. — Mr.  Secretary,  just  bring  me  in  a  copy 
of   our    Xo.    1    note   to    Germany — 'Humanity'   series." — From   Punch    (London) 

II    i>  often  useful   to  have  the  opinion  of  foreipi     countries. — Kngh'sh,     French,     and 
the   neighbors   when   they   are   in   candid   Itah'an.  as  well  as  German  and  Austrian. — 
mood.      TTie   present  opinion   entertained   in   is  not  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Uncle  Sam. 


A    DILEMMA 
L'srtt  Sam:     "Wluit  shall  I  do?     If  T  «it<T  th«-  war. 


THE    DISINTERESTED    XELTR.\LITY    OP   UNCLE    SAM.     a^ 
THE    MfNITtON     SELLFR  ^ 

From   L'lllustracione    (Milan) 
SO 


From   Dt  S'otfnkrtker    (.Amsterdam) 
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HOW     UXCLE    SAM     THREATENS    AND    BLUSTERS  HOW    UXCLE    SAM    REALLY    PERFORMS 

THE  NATURE  OF  AMERICAN  INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  EUROPE'S  WAR— From'Fvt/iiV^o  (Turin) 


Even  the  neutral  countries  are  hardly  more  facing  page,  we  may  be  assured  that  its  pub- 
poh'te  than  the  belligerents.  While  car-  lication  is  not  displeasing  to  the  rulers,  nor 
toonists  do  not  always  express  official  opin-  distasteful  to  the  English  public.  It  is  in- 
ion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  publica-  tended  to  be  disparaging, — to  convey  the  idea 
tions  of  England,  Germany,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries at  war  are 
^  under  the  severest 
censorship.  When 
Bernard  Partridge, 
r"  of  Punch,  draws 
the  cartoon  of 
-  President  Wilson 
reproduced   on   the 


tilt   y.'. 


•  I..      I 


I  h»ve  iii»i   rccrivrtl  a 
A  ilnoti     (frmaniJing     rflt- 


I'unt.  k 


(B<>fnli«)r> 


•         •     •-      ' "•.  .....  i..       .\  llnoti     ( 

',    puniihmcnl,    ami     rr|iaialiiin. 

1  i:      "i'rocraalinalion   ll,   unci   il   toffcMrn 

■  ti 

From    the    .Vf«r    (Mimlrral) 


Z2 


Tin:    .IMERICAS    RIJIEIF    OF   RFJ'IFJfS 


AMERICA  S   PROTEST 
"Mv  dear  John   Bull,  please  be  kind  enough  to  act  as 


EXGLAXD  AND  THE  SHIPPING  TRADE 

The  weak  protest  of  the  neutrals  has  come  into  the 
right  hands,  for  John  Bull  has  never  yet  considered  the 
rights    of    others. 

From    Meggendorfer-Blatter  @  (Munich) 


-Mv  uear  jonn   Bull,  please  be  kina  enou 
though   you   were   na|    in   your   own   house." 

From    uik  ©  (Berlin) 

ven,-  humorously  contrasts  Uncle  Sam's  fierce 
that  the  Ancona  diplomacy,  for  instance,  words  with  his  mild  deeds.  Canadian, 
would  be  insincere.  French,  and  other  cartoonists  of  Allied  coun- 

The  Italian  cartoon  at  the  top  of  page  31     ^^^^^^^^^m-^-^a—t 


WILSON    BALKS  THE  "lOADED"  NOTE 

Tiir.     Drivers     (John    Bull,    Morgan,    and     K'^scvelt,  (.\    conversation    in    the    British    Ministry) 

trying  to   force  the   L'nited   States  into  war):  "(luUlap,         "ftood    heavens,    is   there    nothing   but   a   note   in    that 

giddap."  package?" 

The   Horse   (Wilson):      "Hold  on;   I'll  kick  out  from         "Why   certainly;    when    Wilson   writes,    !  .    in- 

behind    pretty   soon."  eludes    a    couple    of    submarines    in    the    i          - 

From   Liislige  Blatter  Q    (Berlin)  From   Vlk  C    (Berlin) 


I'XCLE  SJM  JS  SEEX  BY  FOREIGN  CARTOON. 
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FAIR    PLAY 

President     Wilson     urges     Crpv      ti,»  r.  •  •  , 

m.nister  and  Bethniann-fiolluee  Vh.  r  "f  I    ^°''^'^'^n 

to  play  fair  with  a  new  deck  of  cirds  Jv"  ^•'''"'"""r. 

declines.                                            °'  cards.  Orey  apparently 

From    Borss=cm   Janko    (Budapest) 

Jii/nh  I  nnch    at  Bombay,  ha\  e  a  very  low 
op,„™^„,  Unde  San,,  .incen,.  and  -,^1 

-A^  tor  the  German  and  Austrian  cartoon-' 


I'kE.II>ENI    WILSO.V.    A    CARICATURE    PORTRAIT 
Vt..m    '^"vrlUusimusQ  f  Munich) 


VKCIX  HAW    >T^' 

*•  <  ro«  If 

Frc;..    -..sfjtndoflir    /■ 


'        "TRAUTVOFTIIK   M  t  Ml  U.N  ..-.,,,,  ,< 


l/ll 


"   '  C  ^Muouh) 


'he    only 
.    and    1 


I'fom    (7*  O    (Berlin) 
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AT  THE  LOOM  OF  TIME 

(Since   President   Wilson   has   been   unable  to   facilitate  the  exporting  of  cotton  to  Germanv.  the  producers  them- 
sehes  are  working  at  the  loom.     What  will  be  the  result? — the   portrait  of  the  next   President — Ur>an) 

From  Lustige  Blatter  ©   (Berlin) 


ists,   we   are  reproducing  enough   recent  ex-  sort  of  drawings  their  governments  encour- 
amples    to    show    how    they    feel    and    what  age    them    to    pubhsh,      I'lk's    comment    on 


AN    AMERICAN    THREAT  THE  CHOSEN    PEOPLE 

Amebic*   TO   Ge«»ianv:      "Beware!      If   you   continue  suima.ine     CoyMA>nEii:      "Stop     your     nonsense     - 

to  insult   me.   I   will  make  you  pay  dearly— (»<»  himself}  ^^j^icans  must  be  saved  first,  and  then  ordinary  folkv" 
thmugh   the  goods   I   am   txportin^  to   you. 


From    Pasi:iiino    (Turin) 


From  Lustige  Blotter  O  ( Berlin) 


UNCLE  SAM  AS  SEEX  BY  EOREIGX  CARTOONISTS 
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THE    SWOKD    UF    ISLAM — A    VISION 

The    Beitish    Lios:      "The   fine   old   days   at   Suez 
will   soon    b«   over." 

From  Kladderadattch  ©   fBerlin) 


soon 


Ti.^    .,„...^    ITALIAN    SLEEP-WALKERS 
'Just  a  couple  of  steps  more,  Helene,  we'll  have  it 

in   " 


From  Lustige  Blatter  ©  (Berlin) 


the  ven- elaborate  argument  sent  by  President  fer  that  American  protests  against  England's 

U  ilson  against  the  British  Orders  in  Coun-  trade    interferences    are    humbug,    and    that 

cil   IS   particularly    pertinent.      The    note    is  America's   real   concern    is   in   the  profitable 

repre-^ented    as   arnvmg   in    a   big  box,   con-  business  of  shipping  supplies  to  England, 
taining   a  couple   of   submarines   for   British 
""•e.     The  German  reader  is  expected  to  in- 


F'fm   ■ O  r  Berlin) 


ll'f 


l/uro' 


I'roni  l.uttigt  Ulmtr  O  (Berlin) 
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TRit  tritgl  man  ?rtl>«)«  (c*nau.jt  ju? 


AMCTICA    AND 
ENGLAND 


Enclajcd:   "Halt, 
Uncle   Sam." 


"You  hare  con- 
traband on  your 
person." 


HOW  SHALL   WE  CLOSE  TEDDY  S   MOUTH: 

Various  measures  having  failed  to  make  Colonel 
Roosevelt  cease  his  utterances  on  the  European  war. — 
including  the  German-American  with  his  silk  hat,  the 
padlock  of  the  War  Secretary,  the  efforts  of  the  cotton 
men,  the  Staals  Zeitung  and  Mr.  Bryan's  cold  water 
hose, — perhaps   the   "mailed    fist"    will   do   the   job. 


(.\n 
self    to    be 
Germany) 


.\.M>    ULKMA.M 

view  of  the  way  I'ncle  Sam  allows  him- 
treated  in  hi<t  diplomatic  negotations  with 
Krom  Fisirhictlv   (Turin) 


"Now  jrive  up. 
Everything  i  s 
contraband  that 
we  can   use." 


I'  s  c  I  1 


Sam: 

••'-''-,.  they 
nd  my 
urn     *■! 

1    ^ 

pr,.> 

a     note     ot     pr>.>- 

test." 

From  Simf'licis- 
timus  6 
(Munich) 
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GERMAN      SUEM.\RIXE 

TACTICS      ALTERED     TO 

SUIT     PRESIDENT 

WILSOX 

The  German  sub- 
marine conunander,  be- 
ing warned  to  "Have  a 
care:  No  torpedoing! 
Americans  on  board!", 
proceeds    as    follows : 


"Permit  me  to  hand 
you   a   floral   offering. 

"And  now  my  crew 
will  play  'Yankee 
Doodle'   for    you." 


"After  which  we  will 
l>ut  up  a  t--.-  •!'■ 

submarine.  < 

can    be    suri.     '     ng 

u»." 

From      Luttige     Blatter 
@  (Berlin) 


>iiHMtS     AS     f  : 


It 
ri' 

yt,.i     . 


AT  Hl>*    AMfcJtUAN      t.  N(  i.K  n 

v  rillr-                   l.iiw      Is   II  "F     1,1  ^r  I      lli.,iiirlil     |||at     I     >li.     il.t     Ii.ivr 

iP<l           {<■■  ^iir    lit    '' 

Munich)                                             I  .1.) 
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WAR  SCENES— EAST  AND  WEST 


■■urn 

..41  > 

^^^^^^ms|^a^^<^^^^^H  i 

THE     MODERN'     SOLDIER — A    QLEER-LOOKIXG    OBJECT 
A  British   (right)  and  a  French   (left)   soldier  wearing       photoicrspb  I'aui  iii<'nii>.«  n. 

their    anti-gas    heln^e.s  "KITCHENERS     KNOCK' 

(A   picture   that  shows  the  recent   1 
for    eligible    recruits    in 


use  search 


J 


t(j    Aurvidn   I'rr**  AMnclnion,  Srm  Vork 


GERMAN     RED    CROSS     MOTOR     AMBfLANCES     WAIT-  AN      ITALIAN      RED     CROSS      DOCTOR      ATTENDING      A 

INC     INTIL    AFTER    THE    BATTLE    TO    PICK     IP    THE  WOUNDED     DISPATCH      RIDER     WHOSE      MOTORO'CLE 
WOCNDED  STANDS   CLOSE   BY 

S3 


JJ'AR  SCEyES—EAST  AXD   WEST 
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A  FRENCH  BATTERY  IN  ACTION  AT  THE  DARDANELLES 
fThe  eir.pty  shells  can  be  seen  stacked  up  in  the  rear  of  the  guns) 


IHL  ULAC  K  :.lj^  I_'.-Ilo',:. 


')  THE  BOSHKjJ 


.(,  THK  Il-KKI-SH  lOKTS  ON  I  I IHI  J<  SIDE 


AT  W7W\  ENDS  OF  THR  DARDANEU,E5  CAMPAIGN.-THE  UND  A TTA(  K  ON  THE  (MU.IPOLI 
PENINSLIA.  AND  ONE  OF  THE  POINTS  EXPOSED  TO  RUSSIAN  ATTAC X  ON  THE  Bl^CK  SEA 
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International  News  Serrice,  New  York 


BRITISH  TROOPS  IN  CAMP  AT  SALONICA 


I'liutogrui'U  li)  XU-Uiiu  I'liulu  Stni' 


A  CROUP  OF  ARMENIAN  REFUGEES  IN  CAUCASIA 


WAR  SCEXES—EJST  JXD   WEST 
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©!-  i  i  I  iiiJiTni^xl,  N<;-.r  Vcri 

LORD     KITCHENER    AND    GENERAL    JOFFRE     MAKING 
A   TOUR    OF    INSPECTION    OF   THE    ALLIES'    LINES    IN 

FIL\NCE 
(Kitchener   is  looking  at    the   tierman    trenches   through 


rayli  by  Meaem  Tholo  Stnico 
SOME    OF    THE    H U N URED-POU N D    CATAPULT    BOMBS 
BEING    TRANSPORTED    THROUGH    THE    TRENCHES 


A    WARUKK 

(Titrlu«li    reacrvc* 


nil.    II 

«'  '  in    lo    J' 

tW  colon) 


.11 


{oin 


4j«' 

1*  *• 

.Si-w 

^••t% 

Wl 

..IX 

WHO    RIUKNTLV 

iUTt 

CAHIMIcr 

tnm 

TO 

JOIN 

HIS    Khi 

HKHII.NKJI 
KMilMKNT 
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AN  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISFORY 
(Following  the  course  of  ihe  war   frum  new^paper  ripurts  in  a  \  itnna  school) 


A  HAPPY  SCENE  IN  THE  RECOVERED  PORTION  OF  ALSACE 
(The  pleasant  faced  vilUgers,  in  this  section  of  Alsace   again    under    French    rule    are    seen  minglirif    contently 

with   the  soldiers  of   the   Republic) 


Pbotocnph  br  ibe 


Pren  AMOCiatinn,   New  Ynrk 
A  BUSY  SHIPPING  SCZNE.  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  WATERFRONT 


AMERICA'S  BUSINESS  BOOM 

How  War  Orders  H.wk  Prodickd  ax  Industrial  Revival  and  a 

Hosj  OF  New  Millionaires 

BY  J.  GKORGE  FREDERICK    ' 


WAR,  for  Europe,  is  meaning;  devasta- 
tion and  death ;  for  America  a  bumper 
crop  of  new  millionaires  and  a  hectic  hasten- 
ing of  prosperity  revival.  The  coming  of 
war  orders  has  created  more  value,  by  five 
times,  than  the  war  orders  themselves! 

When  the  great  war  began,  America  had 
about  4100  millionaires.  lluw  many  will 
it  have  when  the  war  ends?  Nobody  knows, 
— but  if  one  is  willing  to  count  those  who 
have  been  made  "millionaires  on  paper"  since 
the  war  brg,-m,  whrfher  frotn  war  orders  di- 
rect or  not,  and  c>fimate  those  who  logically 
will  became  millionaire*  if  the  war  con- 
tinues two  year*  more,  ihrrr  u'ill  be  a  rrnp 
of  at  Iratt  /yOn  murr  rnillionfiirii. 

'I  he  making  of  SOO  niorr  itiillionaires  i%  a 
mere  detail  compared  with  the  psychological 
brace  which  war  orders  have  put  into  a  slack 
and  snail-pacrd  rrtnrn  of  pro^|)rrify.  It  in 
i%  though  an  energetic  do<  for  had  pumped 
oxygrfi   or   a   »alt   vdution    info   a   limp   pa- 


tient and  turned  him  into  a  jumpinp;  jack. 
Just  what  have  been  these  famed  war  or- 
ders? Have  they  been  wildly  exa^;;f^crate(l  ? 
Stripped  of  all  the  color  and  excitement  of 
pussy-ff)Oted  confidential  agents,  rumor- 
spreaders,  and  stock-manipulators,  the  "war 
orders"  placed  in  this  country  comprised, 
nevertheless,  a  gigantic  industrial  pirrr  de 
rrslstancr.  A  grand  total  ftf  about  t\*o 
billion  dollars  in  war  orders  of  one  kind  and 
another  is  estimated  to  have  been  pl.ucd  in 
this  cfjiMitry.  'I'lir  DuPont  p«)\\(lcr  firm  and 
the  Remington  Arms  jx-oplc  naturally  set  urcd 
a  great  slice  of  war  orders.  The  Dul'ont 
firm,  on  excellent  authoritv,  has  war  orders 
totalling  about  ^  ?2f),fM)0,o6(l.  If  paid  a  2l>0 
per  cent,  dividend  on  (  )i  tolirr  1  last,  setuling 
the  utock  up  to  7S0.  Hefore  the  war  it 
iw»ld  at  130.  StrK-kholdrrs  oi  Dul'onf  since 
1012  caslr-d  in.  or  couM  do  w).  at  ^i)\  per 
cent.  prf)fit.  In  other  words,  a  1 00  share- 
holder if  he  chose  could  make  $0?.fKH)  profit ! 
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Ptaotoip-apb  by  r«ul  Tbompeon 

MOTOR     TRUCKS     AND     AEROPLANES     (BOXEIj* 
AWAinXG     SHIPMENT 

GREAT    POWDER    FACTORIES    OX    THE    JAMES 
AND   THE   DELAWARE 


BETHLEHEM   STEEL 


formed  in  eight  months  into  a  full-fledged  cit>- 
with  every  convenience,  populated  by  29.000, 
and  '  '"_'  an  assessed  valuation  of  about 
53, t  .    all    this  only   to   be   burned    to 

the  ground  in  a  iew  hours  on  December 
9,  with  scenes  comparable  only  to  the  law- 
less days  of  '49, — men  sitting  on  smoking 
ruins  all  night,  rifle  over  knee;  lynching 
of  a  marauder,  quelling  of  riots  by  the 
pistol  point  and  militia  on  duty.  The  mys- 
terious warnings  of  posters,  the  explosion 
killing  twenty-five  or  more,  leaving  only  a 
crater  to  mark  the  spot. — these  are  the  ex- 
ternal creakings  of  a  mammoth  mill  of  death, 
probably  the  largest  ever  reared  up  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

With  clock-like  regularity,  ton  upon  ton 
of  powder  and  explosives  in  their  heavy  cas- 
ings, grimly  marked,  are  stocked  and  shunted 
to  ship,  or  by  rail  to  Canada  (where,  by  the 
The  DuPont  plant  is  really  five  plants  in  way.  a  major  part  of  the  ammunitions  is  for- 
five  newly-made  cities. — City  PoinL  Hope-  warded  for  loading  in  English  and  French 
well,  and  DuPont  City,  all  three  situated  on  bottoms).  The  Adriatic  sailed  early  in  De- 
the  James  River,  near  Petersburg.  Virginia:  cember  with  18,000  tons  of  various  kinds 
and  Penn's  Grove  and  Carney's  Point,  both  of  ammunition.  Sailing  from  Wilming- 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  ton,  Russian  steamers  frequently  carry 
River,  opposite  Wilmington.  2.000.000  pounds  of  the  death-dealing  stutt 

There  are  in  the  \'irginia  manufacturing  in  one  bottom, 
center  alone  about  210  factory  buildings. 
The  semi-monthly  payroll  is  about  $900,000 
at  this  group  of  factories  alone,  and  some  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  in  a 
skilled  workmen  make  from  510  to  520  per  class  by  itself.  It  is  the  most  gigantic  smithy 
day.  The  gun-cotton  manufacturing  capacity  for  the  forging  of  engines  ot  destruction 
of  this  group  of  factories  is  now  about  920.-  which  the  western  hemisphere  possesses,  and 
000  pounds  per  day.  and  orders  are  in  hand  it  surpasses  the  Krupp  and  Creusot  plants  in 
sufficient  to  run  the  plants  for  nearly  a  year,  many  particulars.  Its  profits  are  authoritativc- 
The  Carney's  Point  smokeless-powder  out-  ly  expected  to  leap  to  $45,000,000  next  year. 
put  daily  is  730.000  pounds.  The  cost  of  The  company  is  doing  at  least  $200.(KJO.000 
making  it  is  about  50  cents  a  pound ;  the  more  business  than  in  normal  times.  Charles 
war  price  received  for  it  is 
about  51. — a  daily  profit 
on  this  one  item  alone  of 
$365,000.  This  means 
over  two  million  dollars 
profit  weeklv.  which  is  at 
the  rate  of'  5100.000,000 
a  \ear. 

The  magic  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  drama  of 
munitions-making  at  the 
DuPont  mills  are  alike 
fascinating.  Ten  thousand 
men  worked  to  produce  the 
additions  to  the  mills,  erect- 
ed within  several  months 
and  now  accommodating 
20.000  extra  workmen.     .A. 

group  of  corn-fields,  worth       ,.  ,.,.,.,.,  v  ^  ^  , 

at  most  >n,000,  were  trans-  railroad  slpplies  FOR  Russia-  flat  cars  and  car  trucks 
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Pbotosn.^  i.>  i'^u  Xauia;«ou. 


THE  CONGESTION  OF  FREIGHT  ON  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


M.  Schwab,  to  whose  foresight  in  going  early 
after  war  orders  is  attributed  the  entire 
"war  bride"  boom,  gets  not  only  a  salary  but 
a  10  per  cent,  bonus  on  business  done.  The 
rise  of  this  stock  from  around  46  to  about 
600  acted  like  a  high-tension  electric  cur- 
rent to  Wall  Street  speculation  and  gal- 
vanized into  life  a  whole  string  of  dormant 
stocks.  Even  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  which 
had  long  gone  a-begging,  are  now  going 
actively  forward. 

Although  it  does  not  figure  so  prominently 
in  speculation,  barbed  wire  is  a  very  great 
essential  in  modern  warfare.  The  slaughter 
before  the  trenches  would  be  unthinkable  if 
they  could  easily  be  "ru'^hed."  Barbed  wire, 
often  charged  with  electricity,  keeps  op- 
posing forces  off,  and  it  i»  American  wire 
that  is  used.  Nearly  one  million  tons 
per  year  is  the  rate  of  export  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  prices  received  for  it 
are  almost  $3  per  ton  higher  than  before 
the  war. 

THE  PROnr  OV  .HffRt.LS  AVD  THE  WASTE 

The  making  of  shells  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant i^ "     '         -  orders.     One  Hrook- 

lyn  firm  „  'Hj  \>rr  day  at  $\2.>(), 

or  about  $I80,0(X)  worth  per  day.  which  is 
at  the  rate  of    ■  OfKK)  per  year,   if  ca- 

pacity order*  are  ........wiinrd.     Scientific  man- 

agrmrnt  rxpert»  ha%'r  drniorutratrd  that  aver- 
age »hrlN  (an  be  made  at  a  complete  cmt  of 


$7.10  each,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  $5.40 
per  shell  to  any  factory,  achieving  maximum 
efficiency  if  price  obtained  is  $12.50.  On 
15,000  shells  per  day  this  would  be  a  profit 
of  $81,000  per  day!  But  this  is  very  opti- 
mistic figuring,  for  under  hectic  war-time 
conditions  the  shells  are  costing  the  makers 
from  $9  to  $10  each.  Somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.40  is  being  wasted  on  each 
shell  (or  $30,600  in  one  factory  alone  each 
day)  ! 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  from  20  to 
33 y^  per  cent,  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
Allies  in  America  has  gone  either  to  excessive 
commissions  (to  English  as  well  as  American 
intermediaries)  or  to  sheer  abnormal  cost 
and  waste  in  the  factory.  It  is  quite  like- 
ly that  both  are  almost  unavoidable,  for 
certainly  it  is  too  much  to  be  expected  in 
these  times  that  business  be  done  in  the  con- 
servative, close-figured  way  it  is  done  ordi- 
narily. Productive  capacity  was  necessary 
to  mobilize  at  once  and  at  all  costs  in  those 
dark  days  for  the  Allies  when  the  Engli--h 
were  putting  mere  flesh  and  blood  against 
plcntifjil  German  explf)sivcs.  But  to-day  the 
situation  is  changed.  'J'lnrr  arr  frti-,  if  dnv, 
urdrrs  fur  thills  nun-  citiiitig  to  this  tunntry. 
Quite  naturally  the  Allies  prefer  to  roll  \ip 
no  heavier  trade  balance  here  than  is  abvi- 
lutrly  nccess.iry,  and  have  done  marvels  in 
their  own  (r)untrie%  in  the  way  of  shell  pr«»- 
ductioii.      Ihey  have  even  bought  out  small 


m 
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machine  shops  in  America  and  transported 
them  bodily  across  the  ocean  in  order  to 
increase  home  shell  production. 

PLTTING  THE  MLXITIONS  TRADE  ON'  A  BUSI- 
NESS   BASIS 

The  buying  of  war  munitions  has  also 
been  well  standardized  on  a  business  basis. 
The  "munitions  bonanza"  has  burst,  as  all 
bonanzas  must,  by  their  very  nature.  Those 
ambitious  to  sell  war  goods  cannot  longer 
operate  the  backing-and-Hlling  tricks  which 
were  common  some  months  ago.  when  mys- 
terious manufacturers  were  adroitly  kept  in 
the  background,  and  a  circle  of  smooth 
agents  gouged  the  anxious  Allies  for  maxi- 
mum price, — or  quite  as  often  "stung"  them 
for  fees  to  produce  a  "manufacturer"  who 
proved  to  be  something  quite  different. 

There  are  now  quite  definite  formalities 
to  the  selling  of  war  supplies.  If  you  wish 
to  get  even  a  hearing  you  must  name  the 
company  which  is  going  to  sell  the  stuff,  if 
you  are  posing  as  an  agent.  A  commission 
is  then  sent  over  to  inspect  the  plant  and 
to  see  if  it  can  qualify  as  to  manufacture  or 
finances.  If  everything  passes  then  the  com- 
mission on  this  side  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contract  with  the  manufacturers.  Prices 
and  contracts  are  all  agreed  upon  on  the 
othc"  side,  and  the  agents  here  are  instructed 
simply  to  execute  them.  Contracts  are  drawn 
up,  bonds  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  for 


their  faithful  performance.  Another  bond 
is  put  up  to  insure  deliveries.  Manufac- 
turers get  25  per  cent,  advance  upon  the 
amount  of  the  order  at  the  time  placed ;  but 
a  bond  is  put  up  by  the  manufacturer  to 
cover  this.  Irrevocable  letters  of  credit  for 
the  balance  are  put  in  the  bank  by  the  con- 
tracting government;  otherwise  the  manufac- 
turer would  be  taking  a  chance.  American 
manufacturers  have  to  guarantee  only  de- 
livery to  some  seaboard  point,  free  on  ship- 
board. Thus  does  a  sorely  tried  nation 
across  the  water  do  business  at  long  range 
with  a  manufacturer  in  Oshkosh  or  Podunk, 
U.  S.  A.  It  applies  to  items  large  and  small 
in  the  roster  of  war  needs,  and  has  quieted 
down  the  somewhat  shameful  intrigue  and 
subterranean  tunneling  which  was  at  first 
prevalent. 

SPECULATION    IN    HORSES 

Take,  for  example,  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  had  several  thousand  horses  to  sell 
for  use  in  the  European  armies.  This  man 
spent  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  dollars 
entertaining  war  agents  to  get  their  orders. 
One  group  after  another  "fizzled  out."  He 
kept  on  and  after  several  expensive  experi- 
ences he  finally  got  on  the  track  of  a  deal 
that  was  bona  fide.  Naturally  it  takes  time 
to  develop  a  big  proposition  of  this  kind  and 
while  it  was  developing  his  option  on  his 
horses  expired.     It  was  a  case  of  putting  up 
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A  STRING  OF  HORSES  FOR  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 


another  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  and 
taking  his  chances  on  this  proposition  being 
a  "fake,"  too,  or  losing  the  money  he  had  al- 
ready put  up  on  the  first  option.  Unfor- 
tunately he  didn't  put  up  to  continue  his 
option. 

Another  horse-dealer  who  was  reported  in 
the  sensational  rumors  that  were  flying  wild 
to  have  made  all  the  way  from  $2.000,(X)0 
to  $15,000,000  on  a  big  horse  deal  made 
just  $15,000!  This  after  he  had  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  chasing  down  all  the 
"fake"  prospects  to  land  a  "sure  enough" 
order. 

The  horses  were  sent  on  from  the  West. 
Of  course,  all  these  horses  had  to  pass  the 
inspectors  for  the  war  agents.  A  horse  might 
be  perfectly  'ound.  but  have  a  little  scar,  or 
it  might  not  be  just  the  rirht  proportion  or 
weight. 

If  a  horse  was,  say,  a  half-inch  '.hortrr 
than  the  standard  required,  it  was  rejected. 
The  result  was  that  a  tremendous  propor- 
tion of  perfectly  good  horvs  were  rejected 
for   trifling   t- 

Not  only  (i  dealer  find  that  he  had 

stood  the  lo^s  in  the  shiptrent  of  the  horses 
acrr>ss  fhr  countrv,  but  when  he  ttirned  to 
diMx>'«e  of  them  in  tlie  regular  rhannrK  he 
could  not  »ell  them.  Thr>'  were  all  right, 
but  the  buyer*  were  afraid  that  the  rrav)ns 

*f;."     '    '  on    wrrr    nof    flir    rr.nl    oneN 

an-;  ,  they  would  not  risk  buyiog 

the  hon»e*  for  fear  nomrthing  might  be  wrong 


with  them.  These  horses  were  practically 
worthless  on  the  dealer's  hands.  He  had 
to  dispose  of  them  for  what  he  could  get. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  losses  on  re- 
jections were  subtracted  from  the  profits 
made  on  the  horses  accepted  he  found  that 
instead  of  pocketing  $15,000,000  profit  he 
had  made  clear  just  $15,000! 

SEVERE   TESTS   OF   QUALITY 

Many  another  example  of  the  speculation 
indulged  in  might  be  cited, — this  one,  a  real 
case,  makes  it  graphically  clear  how  even 
those  who  secured  war  orders  did  not  secure 
the  fabulous  wealth  in  some  way  popularly 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  war  orders. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  lamentable 
experience  of  France  early  in  the  war,  when 
an  American  contractor  sold  a  large  (trder 
of  shoes  of  flimsy  construction  (and  severely 
damaged  American  rejMitatir)n  in  the  act)  the 
inspection  standards  ha\e  hren  very  rigid. 
Random  samples  of  the  gofxls  are  now  cau- 
tiously selected  for  test  and  the  war-order 
fakir  who  tries  to  "put  over"  the  familiar 
trick  of  top  la\ers  of  standard  (juality  and  the 
rest  mediocre  has  no  chance.  American  rep- 
utation is  now  excrllentiv  s.ifcgn.irdrd  on 
war  orders,  for  the  irrr^ponsibies  wlm  miglit 
enormously  harm  American  prestige  h\  graft- 
ing on  (piality  arc  not  allowrd  a  sirell  of 
war  f»rdfr». 

This  feature  of  the  war-order  situation  ha* 
not  received  the  affrnfion  due   it.      Rrpufa- 
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CATTLE    FOR    THE    ELROPE-VX     MARKET 

tion  for  quality  and  square  dealing  has  had 
its  reward  and  many  a  manufacturer  who 
has  not  been  successful  in  securing  war  or- 
ders has  now  an  opportunity  to  reflect  over 
the  significant  reasons. 

AMERICAN'    CITIES   AS   W.AR-SUPPLY   CENTERS 

Another  curious  phase  of  war  orders'  rela- 
tion to  reputation  has  cropped  up  in  respect  to 
cities.  The  enormous  international  spotlight 
in  which,  for  instance,  Bridgeport  is  work- 
ing has  been  a  matter  of  actual  civic  pride, 
gruesome  as  it  may  seem.  An  ancient  riv- 
alry between  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport 
has  been  spectacularly  settled.  Other  cities, 
sensing  the  value  of  war-order  spotlight,  have 
sought  war  orders  as'  a  civic  proposition. 
Galesburg.  111.,  for  instance,  sent  a  represen- 
tati\e  to  New  ^  ork  to  bring  home  some  of 
the  famed  war-fat,  and  now  a  proposition  to 
make  rifles  stamped  "Made  in  Galesburg, 
U.  S.  A.,"  is  being  financed  at  $300,000  on 


a  promise  of  a  $27,000,000  war  order.  This 
project  is  criticized  by  rival  cities  as  "bloody 
advertising,"  and  others  dub  it  merely  a 
clever  stock-promotion  scheme ;  but  it  illus- 
trates the  hold  which  war  orders  have  had 
f)n  the  imagination  of  the  countn.'. 

Bluntly  speaking,  war  orders  acted  like 
a  great  splash  in  a  stagnant  pond.  The 
noise  of  the  splash  was  exciting  and  was 
soon  over,  but  the  ripples  resulting  from  it 
have  been  countless,  far-reaching  and  in- 
sistent. Stupendous  circles  of  trade  have 
been  started  and  the  unnatural,  difi'idi-nt 
stagnation  of  before-the-war-orders  times 
has  been  dispelled,  some  say,  for  all  time  in 
America.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  war 
orders  started  the  sluggish  current  of  trade 
to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars.  Factor.' 
windows  lighted  all  night,  the  jamming  of 
railway  yards,  the  cr>"  for  mercy  and  an- 
nouncing of  embargoes  by  various  freight 
handlers,  has  been  just  the  tonic  needed  to 


THE     TEKMINAL      KRRU.HT     VARPS      ARE     l.RO\VL>F.D 

WITH    CARS    WAITING    TO    BE    UNLOADED 
(The  scene  at  the  Pennsylvania  Yards  in  Jersey  City.) 


COPPER    SLABS    WEIGHING    280    POIWDS    E.\CH 
RE.\DY    FOR   SHIPMENT   ABROAD 

bring  the  old-time  American  Business  tem- 
perament to  its  feet  and  set  it  going  at  some- 
thing like  the  old  pace. 

People  who  were  last  spring  reluctantly 
persuaded  to  buy  a  month's  raw  material 
ahead  are  now  excitedly  clamoring  for  any 
amount, — small  or  hirge, — at  a  premium! 
Factory  workers  who  only  last  summer  had 
three  ten-hour  days  a  week  doled  out  to 
them  as  though  it  were  a  charity,  are  now 
working  every  day  until  ten  at  night  on 
overtime,  and  getting  overtime  rates  on  all 
over  eight  hours!  A  few  months  ago  there 
were  300.000  idle  freight  cars;  now  presi- 
dents of  railways  are  losing  sleep  because  of 
shortage!  It  is  a  mad  world  suddenly  come 
upon  us! 

It  is  fascinating  to  follow  these  circling 
ripples  of  trade  radiating  from  war  orders. 
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EFFECT    OX    THE    STEEL    INDUSTRY 

Naturally  one  of  the  most  important  raw 
materials  aflFected  by  the  war  orders  is  steel. 
Not  that  the  Allies  arc  buying  steel  in  the 
raw,  nor  that  the  raw-material  needs  of  shell 
manufacturers  are  so  large.  But  the  effect 
of  the  war-order  influx  was  first  of  all  to 
swell  to  great  propf^rtions  the  demands  for 
machiner>'  to  make  shells,  etc.,  and  for  struc- 
tural steel  for  the  many  new  additions  to 
factories ;  then  again  for  material  for  more 
cars  and  ships  to  transport  the  grKxls ;  more 
locomotives  to  haul  them.  And  now,  to 
rap  it  all,  as  the  result  of  the  war.  the 
United  States  wants  great  quantities  of  steel 
to  build  warships  and  submarines  of  its  own, 
and  nations  arc  buying  gornis  for  use  after 
the  war  is  ovrr ! 

'ITie  situation  in  the  steel  industry  is  posi- 
tively breath-taking.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  steel  market  is  runiurig  wilil,  arul  some 
cay  that  in  six  months  it  will  be  almmt  im- 
posAible  to  get  an  order  accepted.  Kven  now 
orders  are  carefully  <lrbated  before  accept- 
ance. Back  in  \'K)\  S<  hwab.  then  the  first 
president  of  the  I'nifed  States  Steel  t'orfv>- 
r  at  Ion,  provoked  much  skepticism  by  pre- 
dicting that  by   1920  the  country  would  be 


producing  40,000,000  tons  of  steel  annually. 
At  that  time  the  production  was  about 
11,000,000.  Strangely  enough  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  at  the  present  time  is  at  the 
rate  of  just  about  the  predicted  40,000,000 
tons, — just  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Schwab's 
Bethlehem  Steel  "ten  strike," — and  five 
years  ahead  of  his  prediction!  It  proves  once 
more  that  the  optimist  is  far  more  often 
right  about  the  industrial  growth  of  this 
country  than  the  pessimist.  The  steel  stocks 
have  virtually  become  war  stocks  through  the 
strong  and  directly  sympathetic  infliu-ruTs  of 
war-order  prosperity  upon  them.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  about  to  spend 
^I'i.OOO.OOO  in  enlarging  the  capacity  of  its 
various  centers;  while  immense  eidarge- 
ments,  consolidations,  arid  reorganizations 
arc  appearing  amf)ng  the  independent  com- 
paru'es;  as  a  result  steel  stocks  have  fluttered 
upward.  Midvale  steel  stock,  for  inst.'uice, 
rose  from  SO  to  97.  Then,  too,  about  eight 
new  mtinitions  compaiu'es  have  been  formed, 
with  a  total  new  capitalization  of  ap|n(t\i- 
matrlv  ^2=^0.(MW).()(M). 

THE    B I  vise    OK    MACMISLRY 
Another   of    the    important    ripples    is   the 
machinery  field.     With  such  widespread  f;i' 
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tory  activity  machinery-tool  demand  quickly 
became  acute, — not  only  for  use  in  America, 
but  for  France,  England,  Russia.  It  is 
strongly  suspected  that  Germany  got  a  lot 
of  it,  for  Denmark  imported  $245,000  worth 
in  the  last  fiscal  vcar,  as  compared  with 
$48,000  in  1914;  and  Sweden  $625,000  in- 
stead of  $310,000.  France  has  bought  near- 
ly $9,000,000  worth  as  against  less  than 
$2,000,000  the  year  previous.  England 
bought  $12,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$3,000,000  in  1914.  Rus- 
sia bought  two  and  a  half 
million  as  compared  with  a 
little  over  one  million. 
Canada  has  also  been  a 
heavy  bu>er. 

COPPER,    RL  BBER,    AND 
COTTON' 

Let  us  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  stimulation 
which  war  orders  have 
pimiped  into  various  other 
commodities.  There  is 
copper ;  everybody  knows 
how  it  sagged  down  almost 
to  the  point  of  complete 
break.  One-time  powerful 
companies  were  reduced  to 
bankruptcy.  Now  it  is  the 
main    concern   of   the   lead- 


ing copper  people  to  prevent  the  market 
from  acting  like  a  broncho  I  Not  only  are 
the  Allies  buying  copper,  but  it  is  now  ru- 
mored that  German  agents  have  contract- 
ed for  some  $40,000,000  worth  for  delivery 
after  the  war.  Copper  is  now  five  cents 
above  the  average  price  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  some  producers  are  making  100 
per  cent,  profit. 

Then  there  is  crude  rubber,  which  has 
taken  a  sharp  jump  upward  until  it  is  now 
68  cents  a  pound,  and  tire  manufacturers 
are  announcing  substitutes  for  rubber.  Even 
with  a  record  crop  throughout  the  world, 
corn  and  wheat  have  jumped  up  until  Can- 
ada has  had   to  commandeer  the  price. 

Cotton  is  selling  at  13  cents  instead  of 
6y2  cents  a  year  ago,  while  cotton-seed, 
which  sells  normally  no  higher  than  $22 
a  ton,  now  sells  as  high  as  $50.  The  South,  _ 
which  has  had  a  lean  time  of  it,  is  now  sud- 
deidy  bulging. 

Most  curious  and  impressive  of  all  is  the 
wav  in  which  ever>-  nation  in  the  world, 
belligerent  or  neutral,  is  converging  upon 
this  country  for  supplies.  Chinese,  Japanese. 
French,  English,  Belgian,  Italian  and  other 
trade  commissions  have  visited  us,  bent  on 
trading  more  with  us.  Germany  herself  is 
reputed  on  good  authoritA'  to  have  actually 
placed  orders  here  for  no  less  than  $10,000.- 
000  worth  of  copper,  cotton,  wool,  lard, 
wheat,  farm  machiner>,  etc.,  for  deliver)' 
after  the  war.  * 

There  is  obviously  a  realization  growing 
of  the  utter  congestion  of  orders  for  staples 
which  will  take  place  after  war  destruction 
ends  and  construction  begins.     It  will  likely 
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THE  PIERS  OF  WEST  STREET.    NEW   1CRK.   ARE  SO  CLOCiCED   WITH   GOODS  ANXAITING  SHIPMENT  THAT  THE 

FREIGHT  OVERFLOWS  INTO  THE  STREET 

then  be  a  peaceful  contest  for  the  materials    weeks'  time.     Those  who  cannot  work   fast 
with  which  to  repair  the  monstrous  damage,    enough  and  are  discharged  merely  smile  and 

walk   right  into  some  other  plant!      I   have 
THE  DE.MAXD  FOR  SKILLED  LABOR  ^^^^  ^^^^  absolute  incompetents,  fresh  from 

The  situation  in  labor  is  in  keeping  with  some  remote  rural  districts,  keep  a  $4-a-day 
the  general  manufacturing  boom.  It  is  a  fact  job  indefinitely,  though  discharged  every 
that  not  in  years  has  there  been  such  a  posi-  week  or  so.  Often  the  same  company  in 
tiveiy  frantic  demand  for  skilled  labor  as  another  department  will  hire  the  same  man 
now.     I    have    personally   seer,   payrolls    for    back  several  times! 

factory  operators  in  a  field  not  by  any  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  serious  prob- 
stretch  of  the  imagination  related  to  war  lem  confronting  industrial  centers  like 
orders,  namely  fountain  pens,  where  ma-  Bridgeport  or  Detroit,  etc.,  is  the  housing; 
chine  operators  were  earn- 
ing from  $40  to  $55  per 
week,  including  overtime. 
Kinases,  etc.  Kver)  man 
who  can  use  a  pair  of  hand>. 
and  take  instruction  is  be- 
ing rommandeered  in  the 
better-known  industrial 
center*.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  sudden  sweep  of  labor 
demand  Vime  centers  have 
brcn  passed  by  and  are  still 
dull ;  but  the  pressure  on 
the  main  centers  of  indus- 
try i*  rompensatingly  phe- 
nomenal. Farm  hands  are 
shovrU,  washing 
'  ds  an<l  offrr- 
nt  mat  hinr 
he  mirar'iiloiisly 
r 
..  ;    '.V 


dropping 
their  '      • 
ing    • 
»hopft    to 


turned  info  v.mr  >^ 
of  skilled  workinrn 
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problem.  A  family  which  decided  to  take 
in  a  roomer  in  Bridgeport  and  advertised 
was  overwhelmed  with  nearly  100  appli- 
cants. A  cot  in  a  hallway  is  bringing  a 
parlor-bedroom  price.  Bridgeport  has  add- 
ed nearly  50,000  population  within  a  short 
time,  and  Detroit  80.000.  But  while  this 
housing  problem  is  being  put  up  to  the  build- 
ers and  social  workers,  manufacturers  them- 
selves are  performing  Aladdin's-lamp  feats 
in  putting  up  new  buildings.  The  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company  put  up  a  new  facton.' 
a  thousand  by  three  hundred  feet  in  thirty 
days  and  another  similar  one  in  three  days. 
Three  shifts  of  workmen  working  eight 
hours  each, — those  working  at  night  using 
the  glare  of  high-power  electric  lamps, — 
were  necessary  to  perform  this  miracle.  In 
these  busy  industrial  centers  one  is  now 
greeted  with  the  sight  of  moving-picture  the- 
aters crowded  in  the  forenoon  with  night 
workers,  and  stores  open  all  night. 

Detroit,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  is  one  of 
the  magic  cities.  Since  the  first  automobile 
company  started  there  with  $250,000  cap)- 
ital  in  1899,  the  making  of  cars  in  Detroit 
has  now  reached  the  astounding  annual  total 
of  $350,000,000.  The  city  is  the  Mecca  of 
skilled  workmen  from  all  over  the  countr>', 
and  only  New  '^'ork.  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia  are   doing   more   building   construc- 
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tion  than  Detroit.  During  1915  about  250 
new  companies  were  incorporated  there,  and 
about  $20,000,000  worth  of  new  capital 
raised.      Facts   like   these   explain   why   De- 

THE    WAR-ORDER    SPURT   TO    POPULATIOS 

Before 

City.  H'ar.  A'ooi-. 

Bridgeport,  Conn 90,000  140,000 

Hopewell,   Va 0  18,000 

Peniv's  Grove,  N.  J 2,000  5,000 

Cin    Point,   Va 200  5,000 

Du  Pont  Cit>-,  Va 0  3,000 

Carnevs  Point,  N.  J 0  3,500 

Petersburg,    Va.     25,000  32,000 

Wilmington,   Del 87,411  llO.iXiO 

Detroit,   Mich.    600,000  682,000 

Bethlehem,   Pa 12,837  19,200 

Flint,    Mich 38,550  47,500 

troit  has  been  picked  as  a  phenomenon  of 
enough  national  interest  to  take  moving- 
picture   films  simply  of  the   town's  growth. 

NEW   WEALTH    NOT   VET   DISTRIBUTED 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  general  situation 
throughout  the  country  indicates  that  90 
per  cent,  of  all  manufacturing  business  in  the 
countr>-  is  sold  up,  or  is  over-sold.  To  explain 
why  general  business  is  still  far  from  satis- 
facton,'  under  such  conditions  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  think  of  the  temporan,'  nature  of  war 
orders,  for  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
war-order  business  may  now  be  demonstrated 
as  a  mere  psychological  drop  in  the  bucket. 
The  real  explanation  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  laborers  and  mechanics 
of  all  kinds  are  busy  as  bees,  at  high  wages, 
and  manufacturers  of  most  kinds,  too,  yet 
a  great  proportion  of  salaried  employees  are 
still  under  the  handicap  of  previously  re- 
duced salaries,  because  the  sudden  wealth 
has  not  yet  been  really  distributed.  The 
staples  are  doubling  themselves  up  with  ac- 
tivity, but  the  average  middle-class  luxuries 
and  comforts  have  still  to  feel  the  impelling 
force  of  prosperity.  It  has  thrilled  only 
the  larger  arteries  of  the  nation's  busines-., 
and  has  still  to  reach  the  complicated  nvl- 
work  of  capillaries.  « 

INFLUENCE   ON   THE   STOCK    MARKET 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  astonishing 
part  of  the  whole  war-munitions  business. — 
and  the  most  paradoxical. — is  that  the  addi- 
tional values  put  on  stocks  and  bonds, 
general  values  and  personal  fortunes  since 
nar  orders  began  to  pour  in  have  amounted 
to  about  five  times  the  total  amount  of  the 
war  orders.  This  may  seem  almost  impos- 
sible, yet  the  wide  effect  of  war  orders  on 
stocks   is   not    appreciated    generally.      Take 
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the  oil  stocks,  for  instance,  which  few  people 
have  noticed.  It  is  a  fact  that  something 
Lke  $150,000,000  in  extra  value  has  been 
added  to  oil  stocks  within  recent  months. 

What  has  happened  to  automobile  stocks 
as  a  result  of  prosperity's  stimulus  to  auto 
purchasing,  is  considerably  more  remarkable. 
Following  are  the  gains  in  points  of  the 
automobile  stocks  listed  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  the  past  year: 

Willys-Overland     181 

Studebaker 161 

Maxwell     77 

General  Motors 367 

Total   Points  Gained 786 

Such  gains  in  strK-ks  mean  \n  reality  gaiii^ 
in  the  pfr<^>nal  fortunes  of,  first,  the  under- 
writers who  were  foresighted  enough  to 
guarantee  the  flotation  of  stock  and  bond  is- 
sues;  and  second,  the  men  on  the  inside  of 
corpfjrations  which  either  had  war  orders,  or 
\^rp  indirectly  affected  by  them,  or  by  gen- 
es^ improved  prosp<*rity.  The  underwri- 
ters ot  the  Chevrolet  Motrir  Company,  for 
instance,  have  gained  Iarg»  sums,  as  the 
stock  rose  from  8S  to  almost  twice  that 
amoimr.  Five  un<lerwriters  of  the  Subma- 
rine Boat  Stork  made  more  than  a  million 
dollars  each,  without  putting  up  one  cent  of 
canh, — merely  by  signing  an  underwriting 
agreement.  The  inventor,  Isaac  Rice,  is  re- 
puted to  have  made  «^.S.fKK),fK)0  himself. 
Marrelliis  Do«lge,  president  of  the  Reming- 
ton Arms  ('■  v,  is  said  to  have  tnacle 
about  'i>\2S^'  by  selling  the  Midvale 
Steel  and  Ordnance  stfx'k  he  sccurrij  when 


the  company  he  had  formed  to  make  Lee- 
Enfield  Rifles  was  merged.  As  Mr.  Dodge 
must  be  realizing  personally  from  $15,000,- 
000  to  $20,000,000  more  from  the  Reming- 
ton company's  profits  and  advance  in  value, 
he  may  be  said  perhaps  to  be  the  largest  indi- 
vidual gainer  of  the  war-order  wealth. 


MR.    CilAKLLS    11.    SAUIN  MR.     J.     L.     REI'UMXE 

(Recently      preiident      of         (A  nrwconier     in     Wall 

the     Ciiiarnnly     Trii«t     Co.,  Strrrt  »ti<i      ii      hniullinic 

and    rlirrrtor    in    many   com-  gigatr  in   the  Rome 

panirx    fiifrtnfixl    in   the   new  of      i  itecl      con- 

tndiMlrial    revival)  ccrns) 

There  are  about  42S  names  of  men  on  my 
list  of  those  known  to  have  m.ide  monrv  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  oi  dollars  by  either 
war  stocks  directly  or  by  the  sharp  general 
upward  trend  of  values  There  must  be  at 
Icait  2(K)  more  of  whom  I  have  no  rrc(jrd, — 
MJbn  who  have  taken  their  profits  and  said 
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MR.  JOHN  X.  WILLYS 

(President  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Lonipany  and  a 
big  tigure  in  the  automobile 
business) 


nothinp.  Not  all  and  readjustment.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
have  been  so  reticent  many  of  those  with  the  largest  war  orders 
about  their  win-  have  less  ready  money  now  than  before,  for 
nings,  however.  A  the  simple  reason  that  with  labor  making 
Pullman  car  filled  more  demands,  and  endless  calls  for  readjust- 
with  forty-two  peo-  ments  and  new  conditions  costing  much 
pie  flush  with  war-  money,  they  have  actually  had  to  scurry 
order  profits  came  to  around  for  capital.  It  is  true  that  the  stocks 
New  \  ork  not  long  of  those  whose  securities  are  listed  or  avail- 
ago.  They  were  able  to  the  public  for  speculation  have  ad- 
guests  of   the   treas-  vanced  largely,  but  as  a  rule  the  ofricers  and 

directors  have  naturally  not 
desired  to  sell  their  holdings 
for  fear  of  control  passing 
from  them,  as  well  as  for 
future  profit  reasons.  Con- 
sequently the  only  satisfac- 
tion many  of  them  have  to- 
day is  to  take  a  sharp  lead 
pencil  and  figure  out  how 
much  they  are  worth,  on  pa- 
per! It  looks  fine,  but  as 
yet  it  does  not  pay  for  the 
many  luxuries  and  other 
things  they  plan  to  buy  after 
a  while  I 

In  general  it  may  then  be 
said  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  countr>-  is  literally 
stuffed  with  new  wealth,  but 
as  yet  it  is  comparable  to 
bank  checks  either  undeposit- 
ed  or  as  yet  uncollected. 
Such  a  condition  surely  ex- 
plains the  spotted,  expectant 
character  of  general  business, 
which  so  short  a  time  ago 
w  as  prostrate.  It  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  buv  a  new  suit 


urer  of  a  munitions  company, 
and  they  are  reputed  to  have 
spent  $i 00,000  on  their  trip. 
This  treasurer  is  building  a 
$200,000  home.  To  get  the 
property  he  paid  $5000  for 
plots  which  had  cost  the  own- 
ers but  $400!  Automobiles 
of  curious,  fanciful  individu- 
al designs  are  being  built  for 
individuals  who  wish  to 
spend  their  money  as  whim- 
sically as  possible.  Magnan- 
imous and  spectacular  gifts 
of  parks,  hospitals,  etc.,  are 
being  made  in  an  effort  by 
these  new  millionaires  to  put 
to  bene\olent  use  their  new 
wealth. 

John    N.    Willjs,    whose 
entirely      unique      business 

career  is  the  modern  Aladdin's-lamp  of  clothes  and  get  a 
story,  is  worth  to-day  personally  at  least  square  meal.  The 
$60,000,000.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  he  tailor  is  making  a 
was  a  mcchaiu'c-salesman.  His  factories  fine  suit,  all  right, 
cover  seventy-nine  acres  to-day,  and  his  firm  and  the  cook  is  busy 
takes  in  more  money  than  Henry  Ford's  preparing  a  big  ap- 
company.  He  has  given  $300,000  to  the  petizing  meal ;  but 
Toledo  Club,  and  equally  lavishly  elsewhere,  business  i  s  pacing 
He  is  but  one  of  the  new  crop  of  million-  the  corridor,  hun- 
aires,  whose  numbers  are  now  rapidly  grow-  grily  licking  its 
Jng.  chops,  waiting  to  en- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  most  of  the  joy  what  it  has 
new  Health  made  is  as  yet  only  on  paper,  achieved.  More  Paris 
Those  manufacturers  who  have  received  gowns,  for  instance, 
large  war  orders  even  with  deposits  of  than  ever  before  are 
money,  have  had  to  expend  all  of  it  and  coming  through  the 
more  on  enlarged  facilities,  new  machinerj',    custom    houses. 


MR.    CH.\RLES     M.     SCHWAB 

(The  President  of  the  Beth- 
lehem  Steel  Co.  and  a  domi- 
nant figure  in  the  large  war- 
order  business) 


.MK.  T.  T)LE.MAN  DU  P<'NT 

(Head  of  the  great  Thi  Pont 
powder   plants.) 
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PRINCIPAL    ITEMS    IX     TOTAL    OF    ALLIES'    WAR    ORDERS 

A.MOUXriXG    TO    OXE    BILLIOX    DOLLARS 

Ammunition 

Automobiles 

Cars,  locomotives  and  railroad 

Explosive    materials 

Tires    and    accessories 

supplies 

Projectiles 

Copper  and  brass 

Woolen    cloth    and    trimmings 

Ordnance   parts 

Horses    and    mules 

Blankets    and    furnishings 

Machinerv- 

Flour  and  grain 

Barbed  wire,  tools,  etc. 

Aeroplanes 

Boats    and    launches 
Shoes    and    leather 

Food  supplies 

WHEN'    THE    WAR    IS    OVER. 

Curiously  enough  no  excitement  is  caused 
by  the  authenticated  fact  that  no  more  orders 
for  shells  are  coming  into  this  country ; — 
for  the  simple  reason,  I  repeat,  that  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  be  indifferent  to  war 
orders.  The  good  that  they  could  do  is  now 
fully  accomplished,  and  the  harm  that  might 
have  come  from  their  discontinuance  in  the 
past  is  now  a  purely 
speculative  matter. 
It  is  true  that  a 
great  many  business 
men  have  real  fears 
about  w  a  r  order 
discontinuance.  But 
the  wiser  ones  are 
paying  almost  n  o 
serious  attention  any 
longer  to  such  fears. 
Even  in  the  matter 
of  munitions,  logic 
points    to    the    fact 

that  if  peace  is  declared  ntxt  wt-ik.  no  nation 
at  war  will  feel  safe  without  a  large  store 
of  war  supplies.  Munitions-making  will  un- 
questionably continue  apace  in  this  country 
for  a  period  of  several  years  after  the  war  is 
over.  The  gradual  diffusion  of  wealth  now 
being  effected  will  steady  the  natural  momen- 
tary financial  shfxlc  of  the  peace  day  (which, 
iurely,  under  any  circumstances,  will  be 
amply  foreshadowed  in  time  to  ease  the 
blow ) . 

Husine&s  men   of   light   and    leading,    used 


UXCLE    SAM  S    BILL    TO    THE     ALLIES 

For    War    Goods    Delivered 
(First  eight  months  of   1915) 

Automobiles    $65,463,000 

Copper      70,000,000 

Horses    and    Mules 86,000,000 

Explosives     65,000,000 

Leather     55,000,000 

Shoes     24,000,000 

Barbed  and  other  wire 14,000,000 

Miscellaneous   (food,  etc.) 100,000,000 


to  cautious  weighing  of  words,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  country  is  now  nearer  to 
being  bomb-proof  from  the  depressions  which 
have  affected  us  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history. 

One  of  the  signs  that  points  unmistakably 
to  the  sure  grasp  and  firm  faith  which  Amer- 
ican business  men  now  have  regarding  the 
future  of  business,  after  the  war  clouds  clear 
off,  is  the  formation  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corpora- 
tion, capitalized  at 
$50,000,000,  t  o 
finance  and  conduct 
large  constructive 
industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises 
i  n     foreign     lands. 


Total $479,463,000 


Some  of  the  bright- 


est brains  of  Ameri- 
can business  are  on 
the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  enterprise  will  represent 
the  successful  entry  of  the  L  iute<i  States 
in  the  great  drama  of  world-wide  com- 
mercial supremacy,  for  which  part,  by  com- 
mon concession,  the  United  States  is  cast. 
It  is  already  being  said  that  young  business 
men  may  well  henceforth  take  upon  them- 
selves a  dignity  and  preparation  commen- 
surate with  the  great  conunercial  perspective 
which  American  business  now  begins  to  call 
for  at  the  hour  of  its  destiny  and  the  pass- 
ing of   its   insular  point  of  view. 
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ON  THL  GERMAN-RLSSIAN  FROM 
(Germans   firing  from   behind   a   bomb-proof   wall   built  over   a  destroyed   farm   bonsct 


IlkOtofraph  by  I'lul  Thorn  i  ►  n 

GERMANS  PASSING  THROLCH  A   RUNED  TOWN   IN  THE   VOl>n  NIA  REGION 


THE  WAR'S  VAST  HORIZONS 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.  The  Ye-\r  Ends  Badly  for  the 
Allies 

FOR  the  enemies  of  Germany  the  year  is 
ending  badly  on  th.'  field  of  battle.  In 
Mesopotamia  a  British  army  is  retreating  to 
escape  destruction.  In  Macedonia  an  Anglo- 
French  force  is  falling  back  from  Serbian 
territon',  having  failed  to  succor  the  gallant 
Slavs  and  being  now  in  danger  itself.  Allied 
prestige  is  shattered  in  the  Near  East  and 
shaken  in  the  Far  East. 

Looking  back  over  the  twelve  months  it  is 
impossible  to  view  them  as  other  than 
months  in  which  German  success  in  the  field 
has  rivaled  that  of  Napoleon  or  Louis  XI\  . 
Poland,  Serbia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  con- 
quered, a  road  has  been  opened  to  Constan- 
tinople and  to  the  Osmanli  ally,  and  Bulga- 
ria has  been  persuaded  to  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Central  Powers. 

On  the  west,  half  a  dozen  Allied  attacks 
have  been  halted  ;  and  the  battle-lines  remain 
but  little  changed  ^ince  the  closing  shots  of 
the  Battles  of  Flanders  put  a  term  to  (ler- 
man  offensive  effort  in  France  and  in  Bel- 
gium. In  half  a  dozen  places  the  Allies 
have  made  progress.  They  have  taken  vil- 
lages and  hills.  .North  of  Arras  and  cast  of 
Rhcims  they  have  progressed  for  several 
miles.  But  these  advances  have  been  mean- 
ingless, save  as  they  have  indicated  an  ever- 
growing Anglo-French  strength  and  have  es- 
tablished the  conviction  in  Paris  and  London 
that  the  dca<llfx-k  in  the  west  can  be  broken, 
when  ammunition  is  available  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

But  east  and  west  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  success  has  been  with  Cicrrnany. 
In  France  and  Belgium  she  undertrH)k  to 
hold  her  rrirmir^  in  check  and  she  has  held 
thrrii.  In  Russia  she  planned  to  take  War- 
saw and  roll  back  the  Russian  masses  from 
the  Carpathians  to  (he  .N'irmrn  and  beyond, 
and  »hr  has  done  this.  Finally,  she  broke 
new  ground  in  a  ( auipaign  to  the  ( loldrn 
Horn;  and  here  she  ha^  an  oinplished  with 
rase  and  rapidity  that  fullest  inrasurr  of  po«- 
•ible  surrriM,  whii  h  w»%  drnird  lirr  in  Ru»iiia 
a*  it  had  hrrn  in   France  in   I'M  4. 

A»  the  year  cIomt*  it  »how»  (fcrmany  and 


her  allies  still  triumphant,  in  better  military 
posture  than  a  year  ago  and  endangered  only 
by  economic  pressure  within  their  bounda- 
ries and  a  prospective  shortage  in  numbers,  by 
no  means  assured  and  not  yet  revealed  on 
the  firing  line. 

What  is  the  Allied  statement  for  the 
twelve  months?  First  of  all,  the  German 
advance  in  the  west  has  been  permanently 
checked.  Neither  in  Paris  nor  Berlin  is 
there  the  faintest  thought  that  a  new  cam- 
paign will  carry  the  Germans  to  Paris  or  to 
the  Chaiuiel.  The  destruction  of  France  and 
the  approach  to  Britain  are  no  longer  possi- 
bilities of  the  war.  Superiority  in  men  and 
munitions  on  the  western  front  is  assured 
to  the  Allies  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Ihe  security  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
thus  made  certain,  the  work  of  the  British 
fleet  has  shone  forth  in  full  splendor.  Ger- 
man commerce  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and 
Germany  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
beleaguered  fortress,  not  yet  perhaps  facing 
starvation,  but  plainl\  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  certain  kinds  of  foods,  and  many 
of  the  materials  needed  to  make  war.  Not 
\et  possessing  on  the  Continent  the  inlluence 
or  the  power  of  Napolcf>n  I,  at  the  moment 
of  the  meeting  at  Tilsit,  William  II  is  fa- 
cing the  same  difficulties,  the  same  economic 
pressure,  which  brought  Napoleon  to  his 
knees  ultimately,  because  he  never  could 
leach  Britain  or  destroy  the  British  fleet. 

(lermany  has  indeed  (Kcupied  S400  scpiare 
miles  of  France,  a  twenty-fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  country,  which  before  the  war  main- 
tained some  2,S00,()00  people,  but  was 
(Icared  of  men  by  mobilization  in  advance  of 
the  occupation.  But  I'  ranie  and  Britaui  have 
cleared  German  cr)lorues,  have  conquered 
Togo  and  S«»utlnvest  Africa,  ami  are  at  the 
point  of  endifig  ( lerman  rule  in  the  Kam- 
crun,  while  Ja|)an  and  Australia  have  low- 
ered the  German  colors  in  the  l'a<  ifii .  It 
Germany  holds  Brigium  and  a  fraction  of 
Nf»rthern  I'rani  r,  she  holds  them  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  Briti>h  control  of  the  sea,  and 
Anglo- Freiuh  p<isHcssion  <if  her  lolotnrs. 

In  sum,  the  passing  year  has  seen  the  (let- 
man  failure  to  win  in  the-  wrst  made  al>M)- 
lute.     It  has  alw)  hccn  the  collapse  of  the  rf- 
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fort,  by  submarine  acti\ity,  to  blockade  Bri-  her  eastern  boimdary  a  Polish  state,  pro- 
tain,  and  thus  to  tree  (jerman  commerce,  tected  by  Austro-CJerman  arms,  which  will 
It  has  seen  the  issues  of  the  war  become  act  as  a  buffer  state  against  Russian  expan- 
Polish,  Balkan,  and  Asiatic, — not  French  or  sion  ?  This  is  a  policy  of  protection  wholly 
Belgian.  It  has  seen  the  problem  change  analogous  to  that  of  Louis  XIV,  who  sought 
from  one  of  world-power  with  immediate  to  make  Flanders  and  Alsace  barriers  against 
European  supremacy,  to  the  problem  of  a  re-  hostile  advance  to  Paris.  For  the  future, 
adjustment  which  shall  leave  Germany  a  in  Furope,  Russia  is  the  great  menace  to 
"place  in  the  sun"  and  an  open  road  to  fu-  Germany,  the  foe  w  ho  must  be  faced  in  that 
ture  world  power.  near  time  when  Russian  population  has  passed 

200.000,000  and,  conceivably,  revolution  or 

II.       TlIF.    XF.W    Phase  reorganization  has  made  Russia  strong. 

But  even   the  insurance  against  Russia  is 

It  is  to  the  new  phase  that  is  now  opening  lelativeiy   insignificant.     What  Germany   is 

in  the  war  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  in  now    fighting   for    is   the    right    to   dominate 

my  comment  for  this  month.     The  war  has  Central  Furope  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 

changed  wholly  in  the  current  year.     It  has  Sea  and  control  AVestern  Asia.     Austria  has 

changed  quite  as  much  in  the  minds  of  the  become  a  mere  tool.  Hungary  an  ally,  whose 

Allies    as    in    those    of    the    Germans.     'Ftie  integrity   and    safety   depend    upon    Prussian 

hope   of   crushing   Germany   and    destroying  protection.     Serbia  is  conquered,  and  Bulga- 

her  unity  has  perished,  or  should  have  per-  ria.    having    thrown    herself    into    Prussian 

ished.      Out    of    the    storm     of    seventeen  arms,  can  exist  only  as  Germany  assures  it 

months  of  war  German  unity  has  come  un-  against  Russian  attack.     As  for  Turkey,  the 

shaken;  and  those  who  still  talk  of  a  parti-  Russian,    Italian,    British,    French   fleets   and 

tion  of  Germany  limit  their  expectation  to  armies  are  at  its  doors,  and  without  German 

the    restoration    to    France    of    Alsace-Lor-  aid  its  doom  is  sealed, 

raine.  A  peace  now,  that  restored  Belgium  to  its 

'Fhe  recent  words  of  the  German  Chancel-  previous    state,    left    France    intact,    turned 

lor  in  the  Reichstag  revealed  a  nei^essity  to  back  Russian   Poland   to  the  Czar  and  per- 

convince  the  German  people  that  the  govern-  mitted     Italy     to     take     the    Trentino     and 

ment   would    not    refuse   to   make   peace  on  Trieste,  to  take  Albania  and   the  Egean  is- 

ternis  that  were  reasonable  in  view  of  Ger-  lands,  which   permitted   the  British  and   the 

man    success    and    outward    prospects.      But  French    to   divide    German   colonies,    would 

they    revealed    a   similar   recognition   of   the  still   leave  Germany  not  merely  the  advan- 

fact    that    the    foes    of    Germany    were    not  tage,  but  far  on  the  road  to  the  world  power 

ready  or  willing  to  make  peace  on  any  terms  of  Bernhardi  and  to  the  domination  of  Eu- 

compatible   with   German   honor  or  present  rope   for  which    Napoleon   and    Louis   XIV 

expectation.            .  strove  in  vain. 

What,  then,  are  the  enemies  of  Germany  Once  this  mighty  empire  had  been   reor- 

fighting    for?     What    are    their    terms    of  ganized,  Germany  would  be  ready  to  retake 

peace?     It  is  impossible  to  say,  because,  first  Trieste  and  return  to  the  port  of  Antwerp, 

of  all,  the  Allies  are  fighting  a  state  of  min<l.  while   it  could   organize   a  new   and   deadly 

^\'hat  Europe  is  facing  is  one  more  of  the  thrust  at  Britain  both  across  Suez  and  by  the 

wars  that  have  been   fought  to  preserve  the  Euphrates  Valley  and   the   Bagdad   railroad 

balance  of   power  and   to  establish   the   fact  to   India. 

that  one  race,  one  nation,  cannot  rule  in  L'nquestionably  before  undertaking  a  new 
Europe.  Peace  now  in  the  minds  of  the  war  Germany  would  seek  to  placate  France. 
French  and  the  British,  of  the  Russians  and  Between  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  there 
the  Italians,  would  be  but  a  truce,  another  is  no  rivalry  save  that  which  grows  out  of 
pause  such  as  that  of  Nimwegen  or  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  To-day  (lermany  is  willing 
Amiens,  a  breathing  spell  while  Germany  to  return  to  France  Metz  and  the  French- 
reorganized  for  a  new  attack,  having  bar-  speaking  districts  of  Lorraine,  to  buy  off  the 
vested  the  profits  and  sought  to  guard  French  and  abolish  their  grievance.  But  if 
against  the  errors  of  her  first  venture.  France  were  out  of  the  question,  could  Rus- 

The  year  that  is  to  come  is  to  determine  sia   and    Britain   combined    defeat   the   Ger- 

one  thing.      It  is  to  determine  whether  Ger-  mans?     Has   not   the   true  stumbling  block 

many  can  bring  home  any  profits  from  the  been  the  French  military  strength,  and  was 

great  efforts  she  has  made.     Can  she   free  not  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  the  real  defeat 

Poland  from  Russian  control  and  erect  upon  of  German  plans? 
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To-day    Germany    desires    peace    because  peace,  like  that  France  accepted  at  Vienna  a 

there  is  nothing  to  be  won  that  is  essential  hundred  years  ago,  which  left  the  France  of 

to  her  plans,  if  she  can  but  hold  that  portion  1789   intact   and   took   away   only   the   con- 

of  her  conquests  which  she  means  to  hold  as  quests   of   the   Revolution    and    the   Empire, 

the  guarantee  of  her  future  greatness.     She  Such  a  peace  will  not  merely  free  Belgium 

desires  peace  because  the  economic  pressure  and   Northern   France,   but  also  Serbia.     It 

upon  her  is  terrific,  and  her  people  are  begin-  will  leave  the  Balkan  nations  free  to  develop 

ning  to  suffer  and  perhaps  to  murmur.     But  without  peril  from  without.     It  will  abolish 

by  peace  the  Germans  still  mean  peace  with  the  peril  to  future  peace  which  German  su- 

profit,  with  an  assured  future  bought  by  the  premacy  at  Constantinople  possesses. 

terrific  losses  of  the  last  months  of  slaughter.  Some   time    in    the    next   year   the   Allied 

statesmen  and  soldiers  believe  that  the  Ger- 

III_     Why     Peace    Is    Impossible  nian  machine  will  break  down.    They  believe 

that  the  cost  in  life  and  treasure  will  be  be- 

If  Germany,  warned  by  the  example  of  yond  the  resources  of  one  nation,  which 
Napoleon,  is  now  ready  for  peace,  it  is  only  a  with  weak  and  burdensome  allies  is  facing 
'S-ictorious  peace,"  a  peace  of  her  own  sort,  four  great  powers  and  is  deprived  of  com- 
She  recognizes  that  she  has  reached  that  munication  from  the  outside  world. 
point  to  which  Napoleon  came  in  1809,  When  that  time  comes  the  enemies  of 
when  having  made  France  great,  he  persist-  Germany  are  not  now  looking  forward  to  a 
ed  in  war  and  in  consequence  lost  his  throne,  mutilation  of  Germany.  They  do  not  ex- 
while  his  countr\'  lost  his  conquests  and  those  pect,  any  more,  as  they  did  a  year  ago,  that 
of  the  Revolution.  But  her  enemies  cannot  (Germany  will  fly  into  a  dozen  parts.  A  year 
make  peace  on  any  terms  that  are  conceivable  has  made  clear  that  they  are  fighting  a  na- 
in  the  premises,  for  such  a  peace  would  spell  tion, — not  an  emperor;  and  combating  the 
ruin.  dream  of  a  people,   not  the  conception  of  a 

Even  if  Germany  were  prepared  to-day  to  few  ambitious  men.     They  do  not  expect. — 

evacuate     Belgium,     cede     Metz     and     the  certainly    not    those    who    possess    any    sem- 

French-speaking     districts     of     Lorraine     to  blance   of   reason, — that   the   people  of  Ger- 

P'rance,  persuade  or  compel  Austria  to  give  many  will  destroy  their  rulers  or  submit  to 

up  Trieste  and  the  Trentino  to  Italy,  Ga-  outside  interference  with  their  internal  life. 

lida  to  Russia,  even  if  she  were  willing  to  What  the  Allied   statesmen   and   generals 

surrender    her    African    colonies    to    Britain,  do  believe  is  that  the  drying  up  of  (lerman 

these  nations  could  not  and  would  not  make  resources  in  men  and  money  A\ill  produce  a 

peace,  for  even  with  these  concessions  Ger-  (lerman    sentiment    for    peace,  —  for    peace 

many  would  still  threaten  the  future  of  all  which,   aside  perhaps   from  Alsace-Lorraine, 

her  foes.  may    leave    Germany    intact,    but    will    take 

In    Paris,    in    I^ndon,    in    Petrograd    the  from  her  all  her  Austrian,  Balkan,  and  Rus- 

conviction  persists  that  if  the  war  continues  sian  conquests  and  leave  her,  as  France  was 

Germany  will  be  unable  to  endure  the  ter-  left  after  .Napoleon   fell,  still   great,  but  de- 

rific    strain;    that,    inferior    in    population,  prived  of  all  that  she  had  won  in  her  bid  tor 

wealth,   resources,   deprived   of  ocean   trade,  Continental  supremacy. 

Sihe  will  presently  break  down  as  did  France  It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  purpose 
in  1814,  despite  the  splendor  of  Napoleonic  that  the  new  year  is  opening.  The  struggle 
victories  and  the  greatness  of  imperial  con-  is  clearly  circiiniscribf-d  now  ;  and  the  iss\ies, 
quests.  'I*hcy  believe  that  another  year  or  which  will  be  settled,  and  having  been  set- 
two  of  war  will  bring  home  to  the  Grrmafi  tied,  will  give  form  and  substance  to  Fu- 
prople,  as  the  Nap<^*lronic  Wars  brought  rope  for  atu)thrr  century,  arc  beginning  to 
home  to  the  French,  the  fact  that  the  con-  appear.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  the 
quest  of  Kurope  is  impossible  and  that  the  question  of  German  supremacy  in  Austria, 
price  of  prrtmdlng  to  hr  a  suprrmc  racr  is  Poland,  and  thr  Balk.uis.  Tin-  fate  of  Brl- 
foiind  in  inivry  and  drath,  in  taxation  and  gium  and  France  li.xs  been  decided  and  the 
suffrrinjf,  not  in  wealth,  in  happifirss,  or  in  future  of  both  is  assured.  (Jreat  Britain 
glory.  has  not  brrn  s<-rafched,  and  she  has  already 

'Ilir  Allied  economists  arid   grticrals  have  gathered  in  mf>st  of  Cirrmanv's  overseas  ein- 

ftgiired   it  all  out.     Thry  brlirvr  that   for  a  pire  an«l   swept   fhr  fxrar)  of   (Jertiian   shipt 

price  that  fhr  .Allird  nations  arc  rapahle  of  and  commercr 

•  and  should  pay,  f  Jrrmanv  ran  Sr  de-  We  have  passed  Ironi  a  war  of  lonquesf  to 

;;..;:,    worn   down,   brought    to   agree   to   a  a  war  of  endurarue.      Ff  (ferniany  can  <"**• 
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last  her  great  foes,  she  has  won  the  war,  would  lie  open  to  German  invasion.  The 
not  as  she  hoped  to  win  it,  for  France  and  value  of  sea  power  would  be  abolished,  be- 
the  British  Isles  are  secure.  But  she  has  cause  (lermany  would  possess  an  empire  corn- 
restored  the  (jerman  Empire  of  the  Middle  pletely  self-contained,  beyond  the  peril  of 
Apes  in  all  its  territorial  grandeur,  and  she  food  shortage  or  munition  deficiency, 
will  be  able  to  give  to  the  form  the  strength  All  this,  too,  in  the  larger  sense,  Germany 
and  unity  the  ancient  empire  never  pos-  has  already  achieved.  I  dwell  on  these  de- 
sessed.  If  she  can  endure  the  attack  until  her  tails  because  I  desire  my  readers  to  grasp 
enemies  are  exhausted,  she  will  rule  from  the  real  futility  of  peace  proposals  at  the 
Hamburg  to  Aden,  from  Schleswig-Holstein  present  moment,  and  the  little  bearing  any 
to  Arabia,  and  her  halt  at  Suez  and  the  Per-  terms  that  have  yet  been  suggested  have  upon 
sian  Gulf  need  not  be  long.  the  real  questions  that  remain  to  be  settled. 

I  suggest  that  they  take  an  atlas  and  on  a 

IV.      Vast    Horizons  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  trace  with  a  black 

line  the  present  frontier  of  the  Central  Pow- 

Because  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere  em-  ers,  alwa\s  recalling  that  in  saying  Central 

phasis  has  been  laid  on  the  failure  of  Ger-  Powers  they  mean  Germany,  which  has  be- 

many  to  obtain  a  decision  in  any  field,  save  come  in  every  sense  the  master  of  the  alli- 

only  in  the  Balkan,  which  is  incidental,  no  ance  and   the  captain  of  the  fortunes  of  the 

one   should   mistake   the    real    magnitude   of  whole  group. 

German  success  or  the  true  grandeur  of  that  To  do  this  is  to  perceive  why  the  Allies 

empire     within      whose     frontiers,      mainly  cannot    make    peace    to-day,    why    they    are 

marked    by    trenches,    the    Kaiser    rules    su-  fighting  and  why  they  must  fight  until  they 

preme.      To-day    it    surpasses    in    population  conquer  or  succumb  to  exhaustion.     But  quite 

and  approaches  in  area  the  Rome  that  ruled  as  plainly  they  will  perceive  why  Germany, 

the  world.  with  all  this  great  prospective  empire  within 

A  few  months  hence  it  may  be  possible  to  her  grasp,  with  armies  still  unshaken  guard- 
go  by  rail  from  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  mg  every  frontier,  cannot  on  her  part  sign 
Antwerp  to  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad  on  a  peace  which  will  restore  the  boundaries  of 
railroad  trains  under  the  direction  of  Ger-  1914,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and  in  the 
man  military  authorities.  Only  at  the  Bos-  Balkans  and  at  the  Dardanelles  erect  bar- 
porus  and  the  Taurus  mountains  will  the  riers  which  will  for  all  time,  hereafter,  pre- 
journey  be  interrupted  by  a  short  trip  by  vent  her  from  again  taking  up  the  pathway 
boat  or  stage.     From  Kiel  to  Mecca,  the  rails  of  world  dominion. 

will   presently  run  with  but  the  same  short  Not  less  plain  are  the  reasons  why  the  AI- 

breaks.  lies   rightly   recognize   that   any   peace   now, 

(liven   the  wonderful   German  genius   for  that  fell  short  of  placing  a  permanent  barrier 

organization,  German  efficiency,  German  in-  to  German  expansion  by  land  into  Asia  and 

dustry,  who  can   fail  to  grasp  the  possibili-  Africa,  would  be  but  a  truce  and  an  illusion, 

ties  of  such  an  empire  or  perceive  that  in  no  To-morrow  Britain  would  have  to  fight  for 

long  time  it  would   become  supreme  in   the  Egypt,   because  the   nation  that  holds  S\  ria 

\\  hole  world.     Once  the  millions  of  subject  will  be  master  of  Egypt,  if  there  remains  to 

races  were  organized  into  armies,  could  the  it  power  to  expand.     French  and  Italian,  as 

French,   the   Russians,   the   Italians,   and   the  well  as  British  rule  in  North  Africa,  British 

British,  separated  by  this  solid  block  of  ter-  India.  Russian  Black  Sea  provinces,  all  would 

ritory    and    each    outnumbered,    collectively  be  endangered, 

make  head  against  this  empire?  Germany  has  not  merely  challenged   Eu- 

(^erman  naval  power  would  then  be  trans-  rope,   she  h.is   in   a  measure   made   good   her 

ferred  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  challenge.     She  has  laid  the  foundations  for 

Behind  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  it  would  the   mightiest  empire  that   Europe  has  seen 

lie    safe,    while    German    submarines,    ba,sed  since  the  days  of  Rome,  and  has  opened  the 

upon  'I  urkish   ports  in  Anatolia  and   Syria,  way   to    reproduce   in    no   small    degree   the 

would     sweep    the    eastern     Mediterranean,  greatness  and  the  world  supremacy  of  Rome. 

Mohammedan  hopes  would  be  harnessed  to  Berlin  is  already  a  prospective  rival  of  the 

Teutonic    ambitions,    and     the    Green    flag  ancient  imperial  city,  whose  claims  can  only 

would  cross  Suez  to  take  up  the  road  of  the  be   abolished  by  the  defeat  of  Germany,  by 

other  conquerors  who  advanced   from  Cairo  an  Allied  victory  that  can  impose  such  terms 

to  Gibraltar  and  beyond.     Egypt  conquered,  as  Europe  imposed  on  France  at  Vienna, — 

not  North  Africa  alone,  but  Central  Africa  terms   that   left   France,   but  swept   away   a 
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world  empire,  both  in  fact  and  in  the  minds  men,  Britons,  and  Italians  have  combined 
of  the  French  people.  against  Germans. 

It  took  Europe  fort}'  years  to  lay  the  peril 
V.     PAR-ALLELS  of  the   Past  of  Louis  XI v.     From  the  long  series  of  wars 

France  emerged  greater  by  several  provinces, 

Now,  turning  back  to  the  familiar  analo-  but  exhausted.  She  had  added  a  fortress  here 
gies  of  earlier  European  history,  it  will  be  and  a  few  square  miles  there  to  her  frontier, 
recalled  that  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  and  but  within  her  boundaries  the  prosperity 
Louis  XIV  failed  ultimately  because  both  which  Colbert  had  organized  had  vanished, 
were  faced  by  a  wellnigh  united  Continent,  and  there  was  already  in  process  the  long, 
sustained  and  supplied  by  a  Britain  supreme  steady  march  to  the  abyss  of  the  Revolution. 
on  the  sea.  In  the  case  of  Louis  XIV,  Eu-  In  a  word,  the  state  of  mjnd  of  France,  of 
rope  early  recognized  the  peril,  and  one  coali-  the  ruling  classes,  and  of  the  crown,  which 
tion  after  another  sprang  into  existence  as  he  was  responsible  for  the  mighty  venture,  was 
made  successive  bids  for  world  power  in  the  dead. 

German  sense.  In  the  case  of  Napoleon  the  The  Napoleonic  episode  was  far  shorter. 
several  great  nations  were  slow  in  coalescing.  From  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to 
Austria  was  overthrown  at  Austerlitz,  with  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau  was  little 
only  Russian  aid.  Prussia  fell  single-handed  more  than  a  decade, — perhaps  the  most  mar- 
at  Jena.  Friedland  was  the  defeat  of  Russia  velous  decade  in  the  history  of  any  race.  But 
alone.  But  when  the  peril  was  appreci-  from  the  glories  of  the  Napoleonic  period 
ated  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  France  emerged  still  territorially  intact,  but 
joined  hands  with  England  and  the  end  was  cured  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  madness 
assured.  which  had  cost  so  many  millions  of  lives  and 

In  the  present  war  the  coalition  was  mo-  ended  in  disaster  and  defeat,  in  two  invasions 
bilized  with  the  coming  of  war.  Only  Italy  of  France  and  the  occupation  of  Paris  and 
stood  outside,  her  indecision  costing  her  French  territory  for  long  months  by  alien 
future  allies  heavily  last  spring,  when  Rome   armies. 

decided  a  month  too  late,  and  Russian  dis-  By  successes  less  complete,  less  brilliant. 
aster  came  in  consequence.  But  to-day  a  lacking  in  the  tactically  decisive  character  of 
treat)'  has  been  signed,  wholly  analogous  to  Napoleonic  successes,  Germany  has  marched 
that  of  Chaumont.  which  bound  the  oppo-  far  on  the  road  of  the  First  Empire.  She  is 
ncnts  of  France  together  and  committed  the  now  confronted  by  the  same  obstacles  that 
signatories  to  war  until  France  was  restored  overthrew  Napoleon.  She  has  now  to  last, 
to  the  limits  of  1789,  Italy's  adherence  sup-  as  Napoleon  strove  to  last.  And  she  must 
plying  an  important  detail  of  December's  follow  the  same  methods.  She  cannot  make 
news.  peace,  because  her  foes  fear  lier  too  much  to 

After  seventeen  months  of  war,  too,  Ger-  give  her  even  a  small  fraction  of  her  con- 
man  statements  supply  the  clearest  evidence  quests.  She  must  undertake  new  offensives 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  weakening  of  and  organize  new  invasions.  With  the 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  and  Beth-  spring  she  must  resume  the  invasion  of  Rus- 
mann-Hollweg  is  the  best  witness  of  the  sia  or  send  new  forces  across  Asia  Minor  to 
w)lidarity  of  the  enemies  of  his  sovereign,  force  a  crossing  at  Sue/,  and  repeat  in  Egypt 
Hindcnburg  has  supplied  the  phrase,  "Our  the  successes  of  the  Balk.ms.  Cairo  and 
enemies  are  not  yet  battered  enough."  Pctrograd  alike  beckon  her.  as  Moscow  and 
Hence  the  war  must  go  on;  even  the  Ger-  Madrid  beckoned  Napoleon,  sinking  ever 
m-T"  -e  no  concealment  of  this.  deeper   and   deeper   in   tlic  meshes  of   :i   war 

^  iic  end  will  be,  when  it  will  come,    that  harl  hern  won  if  it  (oiiM  oiilv   Ii.i\c  liccn 

— thcue  are  things  bc>-ond  the  field  of  such  ended. 

CO-  a^  this  to  speculate  upon,  as  they        Unless  Germany  con(|uers  France  or  Rus- 

art-  .'.  ..,.ui  the  capacity  of  any  man  alive  to  sia,  or  collapvs  in  conseciurnce  of  internal 
forecast.  But  it  is  clear,  it  is  certain,  that  weaknesses,  there  is  no  prospect  tli.it  peace 
all  other  attempts  such  as  the  present  Cjer-  will  come  in  the  current  year.  There  is, 
man  bid  for  sn;  ■  v  on  the  Cf>nfinent  inderd,  little  pr«ispe(t  that  before  Autumn. 
have  failed  for  ;  ■  .  Iv  the  same  reas<jns  at  the  earliest,  (jerman  armies  can  be  driven 
that  are  divoverablr  in  F'urope  to-day.  They  in  u\t<m  the  f rontiern  of  Germany,  l^lt  the  cs- 
havc  failed  bcrauv  Europe  perceived  the  sential  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  war  has 
peril  and  men  of  all  other  ■    •     -     combined   become  one  ni  emliirancr,  not  of  (•anipai>;n'<, 

linst  the  men  of  one,  a*  1  i^  French-   alway%   excepting    the    possibilitN    of    a    truly 
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decisive  campaign,  of  a  battle  like  Leipzig,  As  for  Germany,  granted  that  she  desires 
for  example.  In  truth  the  analog)-  for  peace,  that  her  people  are  weary  of  the  blood- 
Americans  of  the  Civil  War  is  unmistakable,  ta,\  and  suffer  discomfort  and  hardship  from 
for  if  Germany  is  to.be  beaten,  as  1  believe  food  shortage,  does  anyone  suppose  that  she 
she  will  be,  it  will  be  by  the  same  process  desires  peace  so  earnestly  that  she  is  prepared 
that  ultimately  overcame  a  South  long  vie-  to  give  over  her  conquests  in  France,  Bel- 
torious  on  the  battlefield  and  unconquerable,  gium,  and  Poland  without  any  recompense? 
while  there  remained  me,n  and  food.  Does  an\one  suppose  she  is  prepared  to  with- 

draw from  the  Balkans  and  permit  the  erec- 
VI.     As   El'ROPE  Sees   It  tion  of  a  strong  Serbian  state  which  will  for 

all  time  bar  the  way  to  the  Bosporus?     Does 

Beyond  all  else  I  am  anxious  that  my  anyone  believe  she  is  ready  to  surrender  Bul- 
readers  should  see  the  situation  as  Europe  garia  to  the  wrath  of  the  Czar,  or  consent 
sees  it  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  In  that  Austria  should  be  shorn  of  the  Galician 
America  the  casualty  lists,  the  accounts  of  province,  of  Trieste,  and  the  Trentino,  of 
human    misery   and   suffering,   of   lives   lost,  Ualmatia  and  Bosnia? 

cities  destroyed,  provinces  ravaged  continue  But  unless  Germany  is  willing  to  consent 
to  dominate  the  minds  and  shape  the  emo-  to  these  things,  above  all  to  the  abandonment 
tions  of  those  who  witness  the  spectacle  from  of  the  Balkan  hegemony,  she  cannot  have 
afar  and  appreciate  only  vaguely  the  issues  peace  now  or  at  any  time  that  can  be  fore- 
at  stake.  But  the  European  point  of  view  seen  now,  short  of  the  general  exhaustion  of 
is  wholly  different.  Americans  should  recall  Europe.  For,  in  going  to  the  Balkans.  Ger- 
the  attitude  of  Europe  toward  our  own  Civil  many  has  thrown  down  the  real  challenge 
War.  For  us  there  was  no  peace  short  of  to  Europe;  and  the  issue  of  the  war  will 
the  decision  that  only  battle  could  give  to  be  decided  in  the  Near  East.  If  she  can 
the  question  of  national  unity.  F'urope  saw  hold  her  gains  here,  her  influence,  her  su- 
only  the  horrors  and  the  destruction ;  and  premacy  at  Stamboul.  Germany  will  threaten 
their  own  incidental  hardships;  and  clam-  the  future  of  all  her  opponents  save  only 
ored  for  peace  in  the  name  of  humanity'.  France,  and  even  for  French  North  Africa 
But,  North  and  South,  Americans  knew  bet-  there  will  be  a  threat  in  Prussian  power  at 
ter ;  and  the  "patched-up  peace"  did  not  Suez.  If  she  can  hold  what  she  has  in  the 
come.  East, — and   the  western   gains  are  now   re- 

Now  the  mood  of  France  is  not  different  garded  as  nothing  but  territory  for  bar- 
from  that  of  the  North  in  1864.  The  ques-  gaining, — Germany  will  emerge  from  the 
tion. — not  now  of  national  existence,  France  war  an  empire,  with  only  the  United  States 
answered  that  at  the  Marne.  but  of  national  and  Russia  as  possible  rivals  in  all  the 
security,  of  the  fiiture, — is  still  in  the  issue,  world. 

France  believes  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  roll  The  year  that  is  opening,  then,  promises 
back  the  peril  of  the  German  colossus,  and  to  be  the  most  momentous  in  human  history 
by  retaking  the  "lost  provinces"  erect  a  bul-  since  that  which  saw  Leipzig  and  the  decline 
wark  against  a  new  invasion.  This  may  be  of  the  Napoleonic  power.  Within  the  next 
possible  or  impossible,  but  it  is  France,  from  twelve  months  it  seems  likely  that  there  will 
the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  it  is  the  temper  be  decided  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
and  the  will  of  a  nation.  Latin   and   Anglo-Saxon   civ'lizations  are  to 

In  Britain  the  state  of  mind  differs  only  survi\e  unmodified,  whether  the  British  and 
in  degree  from  that  of  France.  (jerman  French  ideas  of  liberty  and  national  life  are 
terms,  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  now,  to  persist,  vindicated  by  successful  resistance 
would  mean  a  deadly  peril  for  the  empire,  to  the  gravest  peril  they  have  known  in  cen- 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  would  turies,  or  whether  the  (ierman  idea  is  to 
mean  an  empire  threatened  at  Egypt,  men-  establish  itself  in  a  position  that  will  enable 
aced  in  India,  an  empire  whose  prestige  had  it.  hereafter,  to  resume  the  campaign  to  domi- 
been  shattered  on  half  a  dozen  battlefields,  nate  Europe  and  the  world.  It  is  this  that 
and  still  lacked  the  reviving  influence  of  the  French  and  the  British"  see  to  be  the  is- 
the  victories,  to  the  British  mind  assured,  sue  of  the  hour.  It  is  this  vision  that 
when  their  armies  are  at  last  organized  and  makes  peace  talk  impossible,  all  peace  un- 
in  the  field.  The  mood  that  conquered  thinkable,  until  the  German  idea  is  banished. 
Napoleon  is  unmistakable  in  Britain  and  the  or  France,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  ex- 
desire  for  peace  decreases  as  the  ultimate  haust.  abandon  their  task  and  resign  their 
cost  of  any  possible  peace  now  becomes  clear,    future. 
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VII.    Bagdad  and  the  Balkans 

It  remains  now  in  the  brief  space  that  is 
left,  merely  to  chronicle  two  -Allied  failures, 
both  chargeable  to  British  causes,  the  defeat 
before  Bagdad  and  the  retreat  from  Serbia 
upon  Salonica.  -As  these  lines  are  written 
both  seem  not  impossibly  destined  to  end  in 
complete  disaster.  In  any  event  they  have 
together  shattered  the  Allied  prestige  in  the 
Balkans  and  their  story  will  be  told  in  every 
bazaar  from  Cairo  to  Fez  and  from  Bagdad 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Of  the  Bagdad  expedition  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  a  gamble,  begun  with  perhaps 
16,000  men,  later  reinforced  to  60,000,  mis- 
carried when  success  was  in  sight.  Had  Bag- 
dad fallen,  the  whole  Arab  world  might  have 
sprung  to  arms  agamst  the  despised  Turk, 
Islam  might  have  been  divided,  Syria  pro- 
voked into  revolt,  and  the  road  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Suez  permanently  closed.  Xhen 
the  Turkish  frontier  would  have  been  thrown 
back  upon  the  Taurus  mountains.  Mesopo- 
tamia would  have  become  a  possession  of  the 
British  Empire,  an  outpost  of  India,  and  the 
grandiose  German  dream  of  an  advance 
along  the  Bagdad  railroad  to  the  Gulf  of 
Sinai  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean  destroyed. 

But  the  venture  failed,  completely.  Ten 
miles  from  Bagdad  the  British  army  was 
thoroughly  defeated  by  Turkish  troops,  hur- 
ried east  over  the  newly  constructed  links  in 
the  Bagdad  railroad,  and  then  compelled  to 
retire  in  hurried  retreat  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  with  other  and  longer  march- 
es ahead  of  it,  threatened  by  the  Arab  hosts 
rising  for,  not  against,  the  Sultan  and  the 
Kaiser.  The  b«ck  door  to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire was  thus  slammed  shut,  soon  after  the 
front  (ifKjr  at  Galiipfili  had  been  bolted  by 
new  German  guns,  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion in  sufficient  quantities. 

As  to  the  Balkan  epividc :  In  my  last  arti- 
cle I  pfiintrd  out  that  the  test  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  Anglo-French  eflforts  to  relieve 
th'-  .Srrbs  would  be  found  in  the  arrival  or 
failure  to  arrive  at  L'skub.  P'rrnrh  outposts 
did  reach  Veles,  but  before  the>'  could  open 
the  road  for  the  main  force,  the  Serbian 
'  '  "^  ■  M  well  nigh  drsfro>ed  arid  tlir 
I  II  wr^t  into  Albania  and  .Moti- 

frnrjjro.  'Iliui  the  Allies  were  rxpttsed  to  a 
I  ■■■•  thrust  from  Grrnian  m  well  an  Bul- 
^,'.iri.in  trt)ftfn,  thr  lattrr.  passing  Vr]r%  and 
fori  injj  the  Habuna  Paw,  prrsrnfly  arrivrd  at 
Monavtir  and  drove  thr  Serbs  arrm<»  the 
Orrrk  frontier. 

From   Monastir  they  threatrnrd   the   rear 


of  the  French  forces  in  the  Vardar  Valley. 
At  the  same  time  new  Bulgar  and  German 
troops  began  to  descend  the  Struma  Valley 
and  to  threaten  to  interpose  between  the  Al- 
lies and  their  Salonica  base.  The  Monastir 
threat  was  moving  east  along  the  Salonica- 
Monastir  railroad,  the  Struma  thrusts  were 
coming  west  along  the  Dedeagatch  line.  In 
addition  the  Greek  King  was  showing  in- 
creasing hostility,  and  there  was  the  grave 
peril  that  the  Greek  army,  mobilized  in  the 
rear  of  the  Allies  and  outnumbering  their 
forces,  would  open  fire,  completing  a  circle  of 
fire  and  iron  about  General  Sarrail's  devoted 
army. 

There  was  then  nothing  for  it  but  to  re- 
treat ;  and  the  retreat  is  now  being  made.  If 
all  goes  well  the  Allies  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing the  hills  north  of  Salonica.  There  they 
will  be  in  the  position  of  the  Turks  in  the  first 
Balkan  War,  after  their  defeat  at  Yeiiidje- 
\'ardar,  when  they  were  threatened  by  Greek 
forces  coming  east  and  by  Serb  and  Bulgar 
columns  coming  south  and  west  from  the 
Vardar  and  Struma  valleys. 

Presumably  the  Allies  will  take  over  Sa- 
lonica and  attempt  to  make  it  a  fortress,  a 
base  for  future  offensive  operations,  when 
their  armies  are  strong  enough.  They  will 
endeavor  to  imitate  the  example  of  Welling- 
ton and  find  a  new  Torres  Vedras  for  Sa- 
lonica, the  Lisbon  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
But  will  Greece  consent?  If  she  does  not, 
will  the  Allies  have  to  fight  the  Hellenic  as 
well  as  the  Bulgar  and  German  armies,  per- 
haps reinforced  by  the  Turks?  Again,  if 
they  take  ship,  following  the  Peninsular  pre- 
cedent of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna,  not 
that  of  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras,  will 
Greece  promptly  join  the  Central  Powers? 
Will  Rumania  see  in  the  collapse  a  potent 
argument  for  joining  the  two  Kaisers? 

To  add  to  the  sum  total  of  Allied  misfor- 
tune in  the  .Near  Fast,  there  is  the  growing 
conviction  that  the  Allied  armies  on  (■rallip- 
oli  Peninsula  are  doomed,  unless  they  can 
speedily  he  withdrawn.  'Fhe  weather  cntnli- 
tions  arnl  the  difhculties  due  tr)  a  l.iik  of 
wharves  and  docks  make  the  operation  haz- 
ardous in  the  extreme  and  neither  Ix)ndon 
nor  Paris  would  be  surprised  to  learn  of  a 
terrible  and  com|)lftr  disaster  in  this  lirhl. 

No  portion  of  the  whole  war  has  been  so 
dismal  a  failure  as  this  Balkan  D.ird.nirllcs 
rpis^xle.  'Ihr  responsihilitv  for  this,  b<illi  on 
land,  on  water,  and  in  diplomacy  is  dirrttiv 
charKrablr  to  the  British.  They  have  blund 
rrrd    iini  rasiii^lv.      Thrv   f.ulrd   (<tinplrtrl\    U> 

Ijrasp  the  real  kituation  in  the  Balk.uis.     'I  Ih-v 
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forbade  a  Serbian  attack  upon  Bulgaria,  be-  list  of  failures  that  are  as  yet  known  only  in 
fore  Bulgaria  began  to  arm.  Ihey  sacrificed  part  to  the  world,  there  seems  to  be  no  pun- 
Serbia  to  mistaken  notions  of  Bulgarian  pur-  ishment ;  and  from  failure  there  is  apparently 
pose  and  Greek  conditions.  Now  they  are  no  lesson  learned.  For  the  same  mistake  that 
reported  to  be  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  lost  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  cost  the  British  the 
Balkans  altogether;  but  France  and  Russia  possession  of  the  key  to  (iallipoli,  the  hill  of 
emphatically  oppose  such  a  course,  believing  Sari  Bahr,  once  taken  by  them;  and  the  Loos 
it  would  throw  (Jreece  and  even  Rumania  operation  ended  as  a  local  success  because 
into  the  arms  of  the  Central  Powers.  Hill   No.   70,  having  been  taken,  could  not 

be   held   because   the   victors  were  not   sup- 

VIII.    British  Failure  ported. 

In  1915  the  British  have  failed  in  the  Held 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Brit-  as  the  North  failed  in  the  opening  years  of 
ish  blundering  in  the  Balkans,  taken  in  con-  our  Civil  AVar.  They  have  failed  to  develop 
nection  with  their  mistakes  in  the  western  a  general,  and  their  army  still  lacks  the  co- 
field.  has  severely  taxed  French  and  Russian  herence  and  the  discipline  of  the  French  or 
patience.  Those  who  have  recently  returned  the  German.  If  the  British  fleet  has  main- 
from  Paris  report  a  marked  dissatisfaction  tained  its  prestige,  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be 
with  British  methods  and  a  disappointment  said  for  the  army.  It  has  fought  with  very 
over  British  failure  unequalled  since  the  war  great  gallantry,  but  it  has  added  nothing  to 
began.  The  Balkan  episode  has  only  served  the  glory  of  the  men  who  won  the  First  Bat- 
to  accentuate  the  feeling  stirred  by  similar  tie  of  ^  pres.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggera- 
British  failures  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  at  Festu-  tion  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
bert,  at  Loos.  It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  British  army  stands  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  its 
meaning  of  this  feeling.  France  recognizes  fortunes  since  the  early  years. of  the  Napole- 
that  she  must  preserve  her  alliance  and  ap-  onic  Wars,  before  it  found  Wellington  and 
preciates  the  value  of  the  British  fleet.  But  itself.  • 
the  sentimental  enthusiasm  of  a  year  ago  has  Again,  as  a  new  year- opens,  the  Allies  of 
disappeared.  It  will  hardly  return  unless  Britain  are  looking  to  her  army,  which,  if  it 
British  high  command  shall  soon  give  evi-  has  at  last  "arrived,"  should  supply  the  de- 
dence  of  capacity  not  yet  even  vaguely  fore-  cisive  factor  in  the  campaigns  that  are  to 
shadowed.  come.  But  there  are  doubts,  apprehensions. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  year,  in  anxieties,  not  felt  a  year  ago.  There  is  criti- 
French  and  Russian  eyes,  has  been  a  year  cism  in  France  and  in  Russia, — a  real  dread 
whose  misfortunes  are  wholly  chargeable  to  lest  when  April  comes  again  the  British  will 
British  failure.  Instead  of  the  million  that  be  unprepared,  as  they  were  last  spring,  and 
Kitchener  was  to  contribute  to  the  spring  Germany  will  be  able  to  direct,  what  it  is 
drive,  there  were  but  a  few  hundred  thou-  agreed  must  be  her  last  bid  for  decision 
sand  men  available  and  the  lack  of  muni-  against  Russia,  take  up  the  road  to  Moscow 
tions  condemned  this  force  to  inaction,  to  and  Petrograd,  still  confident  that  her  west- 
local  defeat  at  "\'pres,  and  enabled  the  Ger-  ern  lines  will  hold. 

mans  to  go  east  and  batter  Russia  from  the  On  all  sides  it  is  recognized  that  the  de- 
Carpathians  to  the  Dwina.  As  recently  as  cisive  element,  if  the  war  is  to  be  decided  on 
the  Battle  of  Loos,  British  incompetence  cost  the  battlefield,  must  be  supplied  b'-  the  great 
the  Allies  the  possession  of  Lens  as  the  Neuve  British  armies  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
Chapelle  blunders  lost  Lille,  and  the  Brit-  past  year.  France  has  done  all  that  she  can 
ish  commander  was  obliged  to  call  upon  do  alone.  Her  splendid  army  can  hold  its 
General  Foch  for  French  army  corps  to  hold  present  lines.  In  conjunction  with  British 
a  portion  of  the  ground  his  troops  had  car-  masses  it  can  attack.  But  there  are  lacking 
ried,  but  could  not  hold  because  no  supports  French  numbers  to  complete,  singlehanded, 
had  been  provided.  the  great  work  begun  at  the  Marne.  If  Brit- 
The  Balkan  failure  doomed  a  French  min-  ish  armies  have  the  leaders  and  the  munitions, 
istry  and  proiluced  a  far-reaching  change  in  there  may  be  a  rolling  back  of  German  lines 
the  political  organization  of  France.  But  as  in  the  spring.  But  will  the  British  have  the 
the  French  see  it.  there  was  no  change  in  leaders  and  the  munitions?  France  frankly 
Britain,    and    the    blunderers    remained     in  fears. 

charge.     When  French  generals  fail  they  go  Both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  the  war  is 

to  the  rear.     But  those  who  are  responsible  turning  to  a  duel   between  the   British  and 

for  British  failure  in  the  field,  for  the  Tong  the  Germans.    Ml  the  other  nations  have  suf- 
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I  Amcncin  i:>ress  AasociaUon.  Xcw   Vi.rK 

BULGARIAN  MACHINE  GUNS  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


fered  huge  casualties.  Britain's  500,000  are 
trifling  compared  with  the  2,200,000  dis- 
closed by  the  official  lists  of  Prussia  alone. 
England's  resources  in  men  under  arms  must 
be  almost  as  great  as  those  of  (Germany.  She 
has  the  deciding  element  in  her  own  hand. 
Can  she  use  it? 


American  critics  of  England  will  do  well 
to  recall  our  own  experience  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  British  failure  has  been  like  our 
own,  and  it  has  been  due  to  the  same  causes. 
It  took  us  three  years  to  prepare  for  victory. 
Britain  is  now  in  her  second,  and  the  war 
waits  upon  her. 


'kou^F***  ty  Um  AlMrVM  t'tnm  Ao'UIXm.    H»m  V>.fli 
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Intematiou&l  >'ilm   Senuc 

TURKISH  ARTILLELRY  CROSSING  OVER  THE  CELEBRATED  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS,  AT  BAa>AD 


Q  liiU!n>«UuD&i  k'iha  Ucrvice 


A  SCENE  AT  BASRA.  BAGDAD'S  PORT  ON  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


CAN  GERMANY  GO  TO  INDIA? 

BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 

THE  English  repulse  at  Bagdad  suggests  an  English  advance  which  had  moved  with- 
the  possibility  of  a  German  attack  on  out  interruption  up  to  Bagdad. 
India.  The  English  campaign  in  the  Persian  \Vhy  a  "railroad  terminus''  at  Bagdad? 
Gulf  began  over  a  year  ago,  with  the  occu-  There  is  none  on  the  map  save  for  a  short 
pation  of  Oman  by  a  brigade,  an  English  line,  of  no  strategic  value.  No  other  is  men- 
battalion,  and  Indian  troops.  This  force  tioned  in  any  official  report.  I  first  heard 
made  short  work  of  the  disturbance,  it  could  of  a  through  line  to  Aleppo  through  a  wan- 
scarcely  be  called  an  insurrection,  in  the  derer  from  the  home  of  my  youth,  Mosul. 
Jebel  Akhdar  (Green  Mountains),  which  There  we  played  together  fifty-two  years  ago, 
catch  enough  of  the  monsoons  to  grow  the  and  met  at  last  on  Manhattan  Island  to  talk 
date  and  the  grape  on  unknown  slopes,  and  over  the  defeat  which  the  Alamanni  (still 
the  little  Sultanate  was  added  to  the  English  the  Arab  term  for  the  German)  were  about 
Raj.  Turkey  joined  the  Teutonic  cause  to  inflict  on  the  Engleez  (English).  The 
October  27,  1914.  Seventeen  days  later,  new  railroad  was  the  German  preparation 
with  Kowiet  as  a  first  base, — the  one  port  on  for  English  defeat.  The  map  of  railroads 
this  shore  and  the  only  blue-water  terminus  in  Turkey  (see  page  68)  gives  all  that  could 
for  the  Constantinople-Aleppo-Bagdad-Per-  be  assembled  from  every  source  in  the  last 
sian  Gulf  railroad, — Basra  was  taken.  By  Bulletin  by  the  staff  of  the  American  Geo- 
December  10,  Kurna,  the  confluence  of  the  graphical  Society.  It  was  accurate  down  to 
Tigris  and   Euphrates,   was  occupied.     The  August  1,   1914. 

\'iceroy  of  India  visited   Basra  January  31,  The  hatched  line  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad 

held   a   Durbar   and    told   the   Arab    Sheiks  fhows  what  has  probably  been  done  since  By 

that  the  region  was  annexed  and  to  be  for-  the   German   to    render  l\irkey  efficient   in 

ever  British  territory.  the  Teutonic  Alliance.     The  line  was  sur- 

veved  and  construction  begun  to  Mosul  bc- 

BAGDAD   AS    A    GOAL  f^^j.^    ^^^    ^^.^^        ^y^^^^    ^^.^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^.^^^ 

Half  way  to  Bagdad  by  mid-April.  when  was   pushed    under   (lerman    direction    from 

an   attack   in    force   was   repulsed,   heat   an<l  -Aleppo.     Construction   trains  were  running 

pestilent  marshes  stayed  the  English  advance  by  last  spring  to  Mosul,  and  the  road  should 

until  October.     The  force  had  at  least  thirty  have  been  in  some  shape  to  Bagdad  by  this 

English     battalions.       The     English     papers  fall.      It  is  in  all  probability  the  opciu'ng  of 

would  not  be  allowed  to  print  a  list;  but  the  this   line   which   confronted   the   I'.nglisii  ex- 

rcturn  of  the  dead   issued  to  the  papers  by  pedition  approaching  Bagdad  with  an  over- 

thc  English  war  office  with  their  regiments,  whelming  force.     The  only  break  left,  from 

followed   day  by  day,   show  this  number, —  Constantinople,     was     the     Taurus     tunnel. 

JO  ccnsi-ir^hip  works, — and  the  Indian  troops  Work    was    redoubled    on    this   g;ip,    nuiikcd 

are  about  three  to  one  of  the  English,  if  the  by    the    break    each    side    oi    Hagchie,    norili 

usual    Anglo-Indian    practise    was    followed,  of  Aleppo,      riir  breasts  met  si\  months  ago. 

In   all,    taking   the   way    Eastern    war   wears  The   tracks  should   he   laid    this  spring,   per- 

down  white  rrgiiuents,  there  were  probably  haps  are  now  down.     Meanwhile  a  good  cait- 

20,^KX)  white  and  bO,(K)0  to  70.000  Asiatics  road,  fit  for  automobiles,  has  been  laid  J)ver 

in  thr  Err/'    '      '.lumn.  the  mountains,  connecting  the  raiIroa«l  tracks 

'I  he  for  .   be  larger,  but  this  is  about  on  each  side, 

all   that  could   be  spared   from   India.     Al- 
Imvir.g  for  the  Basra  garrison  and  ronnnuni  BLll.D.vr.  TUP.  BA(;nAl.  ram.wan 

ration*,  not  n)u<  h  niorr  than  SO.f KK)  men,  of  The  whole  work  of  raiIroa«I  construction 

all  arm*,  rould  have  hern  in  the  attempt  to  has  been   pushed    w  ith   C  Irrn)an   method   and 

nei/r   the   railroad   termiiuis,    \H  miles   from  energy.  When  the  Ea.sfern  Railroad  to  Con- 

Bagrjarl.     Thin    force   met    a   serious    rrpulsr  •tantinople    was   o|>rtird    by    the   capture    of 

and   has   rrf rented    with   Ui%%.     This  may  be  .Nish,    it    was   not    munitions,    guns,    or    men 

retrieved,   though   plainly   new    forces   front  that  were  poured   into  the  dingy,   rambling 
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From  the  Bulletin   of  the  American   Geographical   Society. 

RAILROADS  IN  TURKEY 
(See  the  legend  in  the  lower   left-hand  corner  of  the  map  for  explanation) 


Station  outside  of  the  walls  of  Constantine. 
For  days,  trains  rumbled  in,  piled  with  rail- 
road material  of  every  order.  It  crossed  the 
Bosphorus  for  Scutari  (opposite  Constanti- 
nople) and  was  sped  to  the  line  which  Ger- 
many was  pushing  to  Bagdad.  Labor  was 
abundant.  The  Armenians,  first  those  called 
ostensibly  for  military  service,  and  later  those 
deported,  in  the  most  appalling  crime  known 
to  the  Mediterranean  lands  for  three  centu- 
ries, were  organized  into  regiments  of  nav- 
vies. These  Armenians,  with  other  Chris- 
tians, ill-fed.  driven  by  the  lash,  gathered 
from  fields  left  without  tillage  and  homes  in 
which  trembling  women,  children,  and  the 
aged  awaited  massacre  or  worse,  have  been 
carrying  on  the  strategic  railroad  from  Scu- 
tari to  Basra,  whose  concession  the  Kaiser 
wrung  from  Abd-ul-Hamid  in  ISW.  By 
way  of  enforcing  the  |iatent  fact  that  he  had 
?]nglish  coMsi-nt.  he  sent  the  despatch  from 
AVindsor.  where  he  was  the  guest  of  his 
grandmother  on  that  visit  which  left  Kroeger 
no  hope  of  German  aid.  That  was  P'ng- 
land's  share  of  his  state  visit.  It  gave  Ger- 
many its  Samoan  island. — that  was  Ger- 
many's share, — and  it  gave  us  the  revision  of 
the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty.  A  railroad  far- 
flung  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  of  prime 
military  value,  this  is  the  way  one  land  pre- 
pared  16  years  ago  for  "defensive"  warfare. 


ROUTES    TO     INDI.\ 

I  assume,  though  without  knowledge,  that 
the  same  energy  which  has  pushed  the  rail- 
road to  Bagdad  and  made  a  railroad  terminus 
there,  the  key  to  English  defeat,  has  car- 
ried out  the  German  plans  of  building 
branches  to  Suleimanieh  and  Hanukin.  This 
brings  the  line  to  the  Persian  border,  and 
opens  the  head  of  caravan  routes,  which 
converged  at  Hamadan  last  November  in 
German  hands.  Russian  papers  assert.  From 
there  the  road  runs  straight  and  fair  to 
Kerman  and  by  Yezd  to  the  border  of 
Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan.  There  are 
other  points  where  Persia  can  be  entered  by 
an  army  with  a  base  at  Bagdad,  but  none 
which  removes  the  path  to  India  so  com- 
pletely from  a  flank  attack  from  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Turkish  advance  to  Urumiah  and 
Tabriz,  with  the  occupation  of  Azerbajian. 
planted  the  Ottoman  troops  where  they  could 
take  in  flank  a  Russian  movement  from  the 
Caspian  intended  to  threaten  a  German 
march  on  India  through  Persia.  The  Tur- 
kish troops  have  moved  along  the  Black  Sea 
towards  Batoum  and  Poti.  They  have  driven 
the  Russian  back  from  Erzerum.  The  Rus- 
sian advance  to  \'an  has  been  thrown  back. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Turkish  force  in  North- 
west Persia,  which  is  a  third  of  tHt  wav  to- 
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wards  Baku,  may,  in  the  end.  drive  such  a 
thrust  at  this  center  of  oil  production  as  will 
force  Russia  to  concentrate  its  forces  to  pro- 
tect the  Caspian  coast  and  leave  no  troops 
for  a  Persian  adventure.  Certainly,  no  Rus- 
sian forces  have  been  spared  in  this  inviting 
and  propitious  moment  so  to  deal  with  North 
Persia  that  when  the  great  war  ended  the 
northern  half  of  Iranistan  would  be,  beyond 
debate,  a  Russian  province. 

For  the  fan-like  Turkish  advance  into 
Northwest  Persia  and  around  the  Caucasus 
on  each  flank,  there  is  no  adequate  explana- 
tion except  as  a  movement  masking  from 
Russian  attack  a  Turco-German  advance  on 
India  through  Central  Persia. 

Such  a  march  seems  madness.  So  would 
I  unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  it 
tvvo  years  ago.  A  march  from 
Bagdad  to  the  Indus,  with  Delhi 
as  the  next  inevitable  step,  is  nearly 
equal  to  a  march  trom  New  Orleans 
to  the  Colorado  River,  let  us  say  at 
Fort  ^'uma,  with  San  Francisco  as 
the  next  objective.  Of  all  military 
myths,  a  land  attack  on  India  has 
long  seemed  to  me  the  mytliiest.  So 
eighteen  months  ago  ( though  in 
May.  19-14,  I  expected  and  predict- 
ed the  Great  War  as  near)  would 
have  seemed  the  possibilitv'  that 
Turkish  trwjps,  directed  by  Ger- 
man officers,  1200  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople and  2000  miles  from 
the  true  base,  Germany,  would 
drive  in  headlong  disastrous  rout 
an  Knglish  force  >ent  from  India  to  cap- 
ture Bagdad  and  looked  on  as  strong  enough 
to  accomplish  this  feat  by  Lord  Kitchener, 
the  best  living  military  authority  on  war 
condition^  in  the  Ka.st.  For  half  a  ccn- 
tur>-  no  one  has  doubted  that  when  Calcutta 
decided  to  takr  Bagdad,  wherp  the  Knglish 
Consul-Gencral  ha>  lor  most  of  the  htst  cen- 
tury exercised  the  powers  and  influence  of 
a  "Resident,"  had  his  military  guard,  and 
ruled  the  wrst  coast  of  the  I^ersian  Gulf, 
Bagdad  would  fall  because  the  Knglish  base 
was  near  by  water  and  the  Turkish  base  was 
over  a  thousand  miles  distant.  Yrt  Bagdad 
has  not  \xrrn  taken  and  the  I'.nglish  forte 
has  met  defeat  for  the  time  being. 

SVF.V    IIFDIV'S   ROUTE 

German  opinion,  however,  is  already  on 
record.  When  a  re\'iew  wa*  needed  in  1010 
for  Svrn  Mrdin'^  "Overland  to  India."  rvrry 
re\'iewer,  informed  of  his  acliirvrtnent  and 
interested  in  A»ian  discovery,  mu*t  have  wofi- 


dered,  as  one  did,  I  recollect,  why  a  man 
who  had  long  sought  and  won  high  emprise 
in  fresh  lands  and  deserts  new,  took,  on  his 
way  to  Tibet,  the  long,  dull,  and  familiar 
path  by  Teheran,  Kerman,  and  so  the  length 
of  Beluchistan  to  Quettah,  Now  that  Sven 
Hedin  is  the  welcome  guest  at  the  imperial 
2nd  royal  headquarters, 'the  favored  herald  of 
German  victory,  his  choice  of  routes  is  plain 
enough.  He  took  the  load  by  which  India 
must  be  invaded  by  land.  The  northern 
route  by  Cabul  Alexander  selected  when 
Bactria  had  Hellenic  sovereigns,  and  there 
were  valleys  with  tribes  that  suggested  to 
the  traveler  Kipling's  "The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King." 

The  Pathan  does  it  to-day.  The  route  along 
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PRINCIPAL  CARAVAN  ROUTES   IN  PERSIA 

the  coast  of  Beluchistan  Alexander  took  on 
his  return,  with  results  disastrous,  but  it  is 
closed  by  Kngland's  command  of  the  sea, 
and  it  was  taken  in  Aiigu>t,  .^25  B.  C,  only 
because  "Philip's  warlike  son"  commanded 
the  sea  through  the  fleet  of  Nearchus. 

The  route  Hedin  took  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Helmuiui  leaves  Persia,  as  Hogarth,  a 
foremost  geographical  authority,  says,  "where 
Nature  has  carved  the  easiest  of  her  ways 
thr<tiigh  the  western  diains."  Kvery  line  of 
the  Swedish  cvplorrr's  minute  narrative  runs 
like  a  guide  for  a  military  march.  Re.id  now, 
it  is  plainly  the  brief  abstrac*  of  a  road-^uide 
for  the  German  general  staff.  ( )ne  sentence 
reveals  the  way  in  which  a  modern  army 
might  be  taken  over  this  and  other  routes 
to  India.  "Why  <lo  n')t  Knglislimen  travel 
with  automobiles  over  this  trade  route,"  says 
Hedin.  "They  aiuld  drive  in  a  swift,  un- 
trammeled  route  from  Rabat  to  Niishki  (the 
trrminuH  of  the  Indian  railroad)  in  a  few 
dayv" 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  FETROLELM  SUPPLY  harder  way,   through   Cabul.   reached   India 

This  was  written  bv  a  man  who  knew,  *_^''0"gh  the  sanie  gateway  with  70,000  men. 
five  vears  ago,  how  the  use  of  the  automobile  ^°  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^hah  m  1738.  An  English 
was  to  increase  to  a  measure  before  un-  ""^'^^'■'  •Major  Ewan  Smith,  who  later  lost 
known  the  mobility  of  armies.  The  auto-  ^he  reputation  he  had  won  m  settling  the 
mobile  calls  for  gasoline.  The  whole  Tur-  frontier  between  Persia  and  the  Beluchees 
kish  campaign  has  been  directed  toward  ^\  "'^  maladroit  acts  in  Fez,  wrote  in  1871 
Batoum  and  Baku,  the  source  of  oil  supply  °*  jh^  Southern  route  through  Beluchistan: 
and  its  shipping  point.  Once  the  Turkish  "^  ^e  Persians,  should  they  think  fit,  may 
troops  were  by  Russian  despatches  under  fire  ^^^"^^^  *  '^''g^  ^"""^V  ^"^^  >"  ^he  direction 
of  the  forts  about  Batoum.  Turkey's  early  ^"^  "P  ^°  ^^^  ^'"^  frontier,  without  any  ma- 
advance  in  October  and  November,  1914,  ^"^^^  obstacle,  finding  water  and  provision 
was  driven  back  in  January  of  this  year  bv  ^he  whole  way.  1  he  advance  of  Persia  m 
the  Russian  forces.  The  Russians  retreated  ^^is  direction  would  seem,  therefore,  to  pre- 
at  the  time  Russian  retreat  was  general  for  a  ^^^  questions  of  grave  consideration." 
common  cau^-e,  the  lack  of  munitions.  The  ^^  Persia,  without  any  of  the  modern  equip- 
Persian  forces,  such  as  they  are,  are  for  Ger-  "^^"f'  c«">d-  '"  ^he  opinion  of  a  British  offi- 
manv.  Turkish  forces  move  towards  the  <^er,  shared  by  another  forty  years  ago.  march 
Caspian  supply.  They  are  to-day  still  on  the  ^o  India,  would  it  be  strange  if  the  C}erman 
way  to  Baku.  The  Teutonic  alliance  holds  <^^»eneral  Staff  telt  this  military-  adventure  to 
again  the  Galician  oil  wells.  From  Kerkuk  ^e  feasible?  The  Turco-Teuton  alliance  has 
south  for  200  miles  to  Mcndeli  near  Bagdad  already  a  railroad  which  bridges  nearly  one- 
is  a  continuous  line  of  petroleum  territory,  half  the  overland  route  from  the  Bosphorus 
little  worked.  Across  the  Persian  boundary  ^o  India.  Does  anyone  doubt  what  young 
is  another  area  for  which  England,  just  be-  ^^neral  Bonaparte  would  have  done  in  1798, 
fore  the  war,  made  a  special  arrangement  '^  he  could  have  started  at  Bagdad  instead  of 
with  Persia  giving  English  control  on  the  Cairo?  This  winter,  nothing  but  prepara- 
ground  of  the  value  of  this  oil-held  for  naval  ^ion  can  be  done.  By  next  October,  when 
and  military  purposes  in  the  Indian  Ocean  '"»»"  and  grass  begin,  a  narrow-gauge  mili- 
and  India.  A  pipe  line  runs  to  Basra  and  ^ary  road  can,  if  the  Japanese  example  in 
was  attacked  by  the  Turks  at  Ahwaz.  Gcr-  -Manchuria  be  followed,  cross  part  of  Persia 
many  has  today,  or  soon  will  have,  a  through  ^o  the  plains  beyond.  India  will  be  1000 
rail  route  to  Bagdad.  A  Turco-German  m'^es  away  (New  '^'ork  to  Chicago).  With 
army  has  driven  back  in  rout  as  strong  a  automobiles  and  an  oil  supply  at  hand,  an 
force  as  India  could  spare.  army  can  be  moved  the  length  of  Beluchistan 

The  first  run  by  automobile  from  Bagdad  ^^'th    a   celerit>-   Asiatic   warfare   has   never 

to  Aleppo  was  made  several  vears  ago.     The  J^nown.     German  troops  will  hold  the  com- 

Euphratcs  bridged,  this  route  is  easy.     With  munications.     A  Turkish  army,  led  by  Ger- 

a  grip  on  a  great  oil  field  and  the'  Turkish  "^ans,  such  as  fought  at  Gallipoli.  will  make 

forces  disposed  so  as  to  threaten  the  Russian  *he  advance.      Neither   Russia  nor   England 

oil  field,  indispensable  to  the  Russian  forces,  appears  likely  to  reach  the  column  anywhere, 

and    protect   a   march    across    Persia,    a   few  '^  England  cannot  now  at  Bagdad,  before  a 

months  would  provide  a  road  practicable  to  ^arge  army  is  concentrated, 

automobiles  across  long  stretches  of  the  1800  ^  he  march  to  Moscow  is  the  parallel  to 

miles  that  separate  the  railroad   terminus  of  ^^"hich   most  will   turn.     The  same  collapse 

what  is  now  a  German  railroad  system  and  '"ay  come.     The  open  oilds  are  against  suc- 

the  terminus  of  the   Indian   railroad  system.  '^^''-     ^   ^^^^^  "°  prediction.     "Prophecy  is 

Over  this  span,  Alexander  drove  80.000  ^^^   "^"^*  gratuitous   form  of   mistake."      I 

Greeks    and    mercenaries,    and    would    have  have  but  marshalled  the  reasons  which  sug- 

brought  back  his  victorious  amiy.— the  first  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^  ^^'^  Anglolndian  forces  cannot 

from   Europe  to   reach   the   Indus,— but   for  retrieve  the  headlong  retreat  from  Bagdad, 

taking  the  coast-route  back.     A  figure  as  at-  ^hey    may.    a    year    from    this    next    spring, 

tractive    in    Arab    history.    Mohammed    ben  ^^>7-  he  fighting  on  the  line  of  the  Indus  as 

Kassim.  though   alas!   ill-fated,  dead  ere  his  «"^  In^^^n  ruler  after  another  has  for  2200 

prime  by  the  base  treachery  of  a  jealous  Ca-  years  since  Alexander  defeated    Porus.   gave 

liph.  Walid,  carried  an  army  half  as  large  to  to   India   Hellenic  art.  and  brought  back  to 

the  Sindc,  in  711.  beginning  a  rule  unshaken  Europe   the   first   words  of   the   teaching  of 

for  three  centuries.     In   1398,  Timur,  by  a  Buddha. 


THE  RUMANIAN  SPHINX 

BY  T.  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


AMID  the  roaring  inferno  of  Eastern 
Europe  there  stands  a  land  apart.  Its 
northern  borders  tremble  with  the  thunder 
of  Teuton  and  Muscovite  artillery;  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  which  bounds  its 
southern  frontier  are  alight  with  the  flames 
of  burning  Serbian  villages  red  against  the 
midnight  sky.  This  land,  while  not  a  "great 
power"  as  diplomacy  knows  the  term,  bulks 
large  in  an  hour  when  Europe  bleeds  from 
ever>'  pore.  Stretching  like  a  blunted  cres- 
cent along  the  lower  Danube,  one  horn  thrust 
between  battling  Russia  and  Austria,  the 
other  pressed  deeply  between  Austria  and 
her  Bulgarian  ally,  its  strategic  importance  is 
patent  to  all.  And  this  geographical  signifi- 
cance is  heightened  by  other  considerations. 
The  land  itself  is  rich  in  natural  resources, 
especially  wheat  and  oil;  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  people,  numbering  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions and  capable  of  furnishing  an  army  of 
500,000  excellent  soldiers.  This  land  is  Ru- 
mania. 

Evidently,  here  is  a  factor  which  must 
weigh  heavily  if  thrown  into  the  wavering 
balances  of  war.  The  question  is,  Will  it  be 
thus  thrown  into  the  scales,  and  if  so,  on 
which  side?  That,  however,  is  a  quen,'  easier 
put  than  answered.  Much  rumor  has  come 
cut  of  Rumania  this  past  year,  but  very  little 
news.  The  nation's  destinies  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong,  cryptic  personality, — John 
Hratiano;  and  thus  far  he  has  answered  both 
foreign  pressure  and  domestic  importunity 
with  one  word — "Wait!"  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  only  way  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  regarding  the  enigma  is  to 
glance  at  Rumania's  present  position  in  the 
light  of  her  recent  past.  From  this  we  may 
be  able  to  draw  wjme  inferences  as  to  her 
future  pfjjicy. 

Rumania  is  <■  '  •  My  a  land  of  con- 
trast*.    Its  Serb  J.  ..^.irian  neighbors  arc 

pea^nt  democracies,  with  no  lUKrial  classes 
and  with  widely  diffused  agricultural  well- 
being,  V ::.i,  on  the  other  han<l,  is  in- 
tensely .1  ric.  At  the  apex  of  the  vnial 
pyramid  krands  a  class  of  high-tvtrn  landed 
proprietors,  known  as"Boyars";  brnrath  lies 
a  great  peasant  mass,  [Htftr,  nnrdutatrd,  often 
mere  landless  agricultural  lah<irer%  upon  the 


great  Boyar  estates.  A  middle  class  hardly 
exists.  What  in  Rumania  passes  by  that 
name  consists  of  a  recent  mushroom-growth 
of  officials,  professional  men,  and  numerous 
aspirants  for  those  coveted  posts  and  prefer- 
ments. 

In  the  business  life  of  their  country  the 
native  Rumanians  take  little  part.  Mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  bankers,  shopkeepers, 
even  the  skilled  artisans,  are  nearly  all  for- 
eigners of  various  kinds.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  must  be  very  careful  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  Rumanian  "public 
opinion."  As  far  as  foreign  politics  are  con- 
cerned, this  means  the  opinion  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  and  the  educated  elite  of  the 
towns,  especially  of  Bucharest,  the  capital. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  Paris  was  France.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  in  most  things  Bucha- 
rest is  Rumania.  Large  as  all  Rumania's 
other  cities  put  together,  Bucharest,  with  its 
350,000  people,  prides  itself  upon  being  a 
center  of  light  and  leading  in  an  ocean  of 
benighted  rusticity, — "The  Paris  of  the 
P^ast."  Here  live  the  great  aristocratic 
families, people  of  the  highest  refinement, who 
prefer  the  gay,  modern  life  of  the  capital  to 
their  huge  estates,  abandoned  to  foreign 
overseers.  Hither  flock  all  the  bright  young 
men  who  wish  to  carve  out  a  career  in  the 
political,  professional,  or  literary  worlds. 

RUMBLINGS    OF    AGRARIAN'    REVOLT 

From  all  this  we  c?.n  see  what  a  vast  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  articulate  public 
opinion  of  Rinuaiiia  and  that  of  her  Bul- 
garian neighbor.  The  shrewd,  thrifty  Bul- 
garian farmer  has  his  own  ideas  about  how 
his  country  should  be  run,  and  makes  these 
ideas  felt.  The  Rumanian  peasant,  accus- 
tomed from  time  inunemonal  to  do  the  Boy- 
ar's  bidding,  leaves  such  abstriisr  matters  as 
foreign  affairs  to  the  birth  and  hr.iins  of 
Bucharest.  Only  one  thing  vitally  interests 
him, — land.  He  wants  land  for  hinisclf 
and  his  evfremrly  large  famiK  ;  lie  w.uifs  to 
be  fr«*ed  from  his  oppre^Mvc  (h-pcndnue  upon 
the  Boyar  and  his  harsh  f«»reign  overseer;  he 
wants  to  get  out  rif  thr  <  liiti  lies  of  the  (ircrk, 
Jew,  and  Armenian  prddler-usurers  wlui  in- 
fest the  countryside  and  suck  his  very  lifc- 
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RUMANIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS 

(The   shaded   portions   injiciie   Jistricu   uutside    K'-- 
people  of  the  Rumanian   race  predominate.     The  e.\' 
so  as  to  include  part  or  all  of  this  territory  is  the 

people) 
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blood  whenever  his  improv- 
ident habits  lure  him  into 
debt.  Only  eight  years  ago 
he  rebelled  against  these 
evils.  There  was  a  regular 
"jacquerie";  hundreds  of 
overseers  and  userers  were 
tortured  to  death,  and  it 
needed  sharp  fighting  to 
put  the  rising  down. 

Terrified  by  this  glimpse 
into  the  abyss,  the  aristoc- 
racy agreed  to  thoroughgo- 
ing social  reforms;  but  just 
then  occurred  the  "^  oung- 
Turk"  Revolution  of  1908, 
and  the  Balkan  pot  has 
boiled  so  furiously  ever 
since  that  Rumania  has  had 
no  time  for  internal  recon- 
struction. This  the  peas- 
ants realized,  and.  with  ad- 
mirable patience,  they  have 
refrained  from  further  agi- 
tation. Nevertheless,  the  promise  of  social  manians  who  thus  dwell  outside  Rumania's 
reconstruction  had  been  definitely  given,  and  political  frontiers,  three  and  one-half  mil- 
when  the  late  Balkan  Wars  left  Rumania  lions  live  to  the  west  and  north  in  Austria- 
triumphant  and  apparently  secure,  reform  Hungan.',  two  millions  in  the  Russian  prov- 
was  patently  on  the  cards.  ince  of  Bessarabia  to  the  east.     These  popu- 

Accordingly,  early  in  1914,  the  Liberals  lations  are  all  oppressed,  both  the  Russian 
took  office  for  this  express  purpose,  the  new  and  the  Hungarian  governments  striving  per- 
cabinet  being  headed  by  that  well-known  sistently  to  destroy  their  Rumanian  race- 
reformer,  John  Bratiano.  Then  came  the  feeling,  root  out  their  language  and  culture, 
Great  War.  It  is  obvious  that  reform  will  and  turn  them  into  Russians  and  Magyars 
again  have  to  be  postponed,  but  the  peasantn*  (Hungarians).  The  ef?ect  of  these  persecu- 
are  frankly  impatient,  and  while  their  patri-  tions  upon  patriotic  Rumanians  can  be  im- 
otism  keeps  them  from  weakening  the  Gov-  agined.  Although  little  more  than  half  a 
ernment's  prestige  by  internal  dissension,  they  century  has  passed  since  Rumania  became  an 
are  in  no  mood  to  welcome  ambitious  foreign  independent  State,  its  progress  has  been  enor- 
adventures  which  might  dash  the  cup  of  re-  mous.  Especially  since  the  late  Balkan 
form  from  their  lips  for  many  years  to  come.  Wars,  Rumania  has  felt  itself  almost  a 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  reasons  "great  power" ;  and  the  desire  to  rescue  the 
why  Premier  Bratiano  plays  such  a  cautious  suffering  race-brothers  by  uniting  them  with 
waiting  game.  He  knows  that  the  peasantn,-  Rumania,  thereby  at  the  same  time  creating 
will  stand  no  nonsense.  a  really  powerful  nation,  has  become  almost 

a  passion  among  the  upper  classes. 

AMBITIONS    OF   THE    .ARISTOCRACY  t-i  „  „,^^.,.  ,..„,  „ff„„J  .„„,n^»«tl,-  »«rr.„^ 

1  he  present  war  ottered  apparentl}  tempt- 

The  peasants  want  no  war.     The  upper  ing  opportunities  for  the  realization  of  these 

classes  arc,  however,  in  great  part  of  a  differ-  ambitious  dreams.     Both  the  warring  coali- 

ent  opinion.     Among  them  we  find  an  intense  tions  have  from  the  first  been  keenly  alive  to 

interest  in  foreign  politics.    Well  read  in  his  the   importance  of  Rumanian   aid,   and   Ru- 

country's  history  and  accustomed  to  look  be-  mania  has  accordingly  received  the  most  flat- 

yond  its  frontiers,  the  educated  Rumanian  is  tering  attentions,  the  Entente  .Allies  holding 

an    ardent    patriot,    possessed    by    ambitious  out  the  bait  of  Austro-Hungarian  Transyl- 

drcams.     And  small  wonder,  when  we  con-  vania  and   Bukowina.   the  Teutonic   Powers 

sidcr  the  present  position  of  his  race.     The  Russian  Bessarabia,  as  Rumania's  reward  for 

Rumanian    state    contains    about    eight    mil-  armed    intervention.      Of  course   it   is  clear 

lions  of  people;  the  Rumanian  race  numbers  that    Rumania   cannot   reasonably  expect   to 

•fourteen   millions.     Of   the  six  million   Ru-  get    both    these    prizes.      The    question    has 
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therefore  been   which   she  wanted   most   and   occurred    till    the    Second    Balkan    War    of 
which  she  stood  the  best  chance  of  obtaining.    1913.      In    that   struggle,    however,   Austria 

openly     backed     Bulgaria,     whereas     Russia 


urged  Rumania  to  invade  Bulgaria  and  later 


FORMER  HATRED  OF  RUSSIA 

If  the  European  war  had  come  a  few  years 
earlier,  there  could  have  been  little  doubt  as 
to  which  side  Rumania  would  have  espoused. 
Up  to  the  late  Balkan  Wars  Russia  was  con- 
sidered Rumania's  worst  enemy,  and  Bessa- 
rabia Rumania's  chief  want.     The  feud  with 
Russia  was  of  long  standing.    For  generations 
the   Muscovite    Empire    had    used    the    Ru- 
manian  lands   as  a  highroad   to  get  at   the 
Turks,  and  the  Rumanian  people  had  man\ 
painful  recollections  of  these  Russian  occupa- 
tions.     Indeed,    Russia   long  earmarked   the 
whole  of  Rumania  as  a  future  Russian  prov- 
ince, and  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centur)'  she  got  such  a  grip  on  the 
countr\'  that,  had  not  England  and  France 
broken  her  hold  in  the  Crimean  War,  there 
would  never  have  been  a  Rumanian  nation. 
The   last   and  worst   blow   which    Russia 
dealt   Rumania  came   in    1878.      When    the 
Russo-Turkish  War  broke  out  in   1877  the 
Muscovite   armies  demanded,    and   received, 
permission    to   cross    Rumania    to    fight    the 
Turks  beyond  the  Danube.     Presently,  how- 
ever,   the    Russians    suffered    several    unex- 
pected defeats,  and  stood  in  deadly  peril.    At 
this  critical  juncture  the  Czar  telegraphed  the 
late  King  Carol,   begging  him   as  a  fellow- 
Christian  to  aid  against  the  Infidel.     Carol 
at  once  crossed  the  Danube  with  his  whole 
army,   and   the  valor  of   the    Rumanian    in- 
fantry s^>on  turned  the  tide  and  started  the    supported   Rumania  in   her  retention  of  the 
Russians  on  their  march  to  Constantinople.    Bulgarian   fortress  of  Silistria,  long  coveted 
How  did  Russia  reward  this  priceless  service?   by    Rumania   as   an    indispensable   safeg\iard 
By  forcing  Rumania  to  cede  her  Bessarabia    for  her  narrow  frontage  upon  the  Black  Sea, 
%vith  its  almost  purely  Rumanian  population!    As  a  result  Russia  became  for  the  first  time 
I^ep  and  bitter  has  been  the  grief  of  the  Ru-    really  popular  in   Rumania,  and  this  era  of 
manian  people  at  this  loss.     Their  literature    good    feeling    reached    its    climax    with    the 
is    full    of    sad    references    to    the    "accursed    Czar's  \  isit  to  King  Carol  in  the  early  sum- 
Pruth,"  the  frontier  river  which  sunders  the   nier  of  1914.     At  that  time  there  was  much 


I  American  Press  Association,  .Nuk  York 

KING  FERDINAXD  OF  RUMANIA 


talk   of   a   marriage   between    the    Rumanian 
heir-presumptive  and  a  daughter  of  the  CV.ar. 

PUBLIC   OPINION'    ANTI-TE-UTONIC 
TTic    effect    of    all    this    became    apparent 


"free"  Rumans  from  their  lost  brethren. 

THE  PRESEN'T  ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  when,  in 
the  early  '80's,  Germany  and  .Austria  formed 

their     patently     anti-Russian     alliance,     Ru-  when,  less  than  two  months  after  tlie  C/ar's 

mania  joined  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  for  visit  the  F".nr«)pean  war  broke  owt.      H«)hen- 

rnany  years  was  frankly  in  the  Teutonic  fold,  zollern   King  Carol  showed  a  disposition  to 

Ht  If'ifirnzollcrn  King  Carf)l  naturally  did  align   Rumania  on  the  Trutr)nic  side,  in  ac- 

<-.<r .  r'lKi^    to    confirm    and    strengthen    this  cordance  with  the  treaty  m.ide  so  many  years 

state  of  affairs.     True,  as  time  went  on  the  before.     Hut  Rumanian  pui)lic  opinion  (juick- 

'                     partly  forgot  Hrsnarabia  in  their  ly  showed  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  it  would 

».:'■•>'"          '  -"i.Ttion  at  the  way  the  \T:ii;var«  not  hear  of  such  action.      At   Bucharest  tlie 

were   {<■               f»g   the    Rumans  of    Hungary,  frrling   was   that   the   war   had   been   luoiinht 

Still,   no   radical  changr   in  overt  sentiment  on  by  Hungarian  inllurnre.  an«l  n«»  Rumanian 
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I'Uuicjgrai.u  I))-  IJiiin  N'fAs  SiTMce 

PREMIER  BRATIAiNO 

wished  to  do  an\  thinp;  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  hated  Mag>ars.  Indeed,  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war,  public  opinion  was 
predominantly  in  favor  of  armed  interven- 
tion against  Austria-Hungan*.  Several  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  mind. 

Besides  the  new  friendship  for  Russia  and 
the  intense  desire  to  liberate  the  oppressed 
brethren  of  Transylvania  from  the  Mag>-ar 
yoke,  there  was  deep  sympathy  for  Russia's 
ally,  France.  No  one  can  properly  gauge 
Rumanian  psycholog)'  unless  he  remembers 
the  profound  influence  of  France  upon  the 
Rumanian  upper  classes.  The  underlying 
reason  for  this  ardent  Francophilism  is  the 
curious  fact  that  the  Rumanians,  though 
sundered  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  near- 
est outposts  of  the  Latin  world,  consider 
themselves  a  genuine  Latin  people.  They 
believe  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  le- 
gionary colonies  which  the  Roman  Emperor 
Trajan  settled  upon  these  lands  after  his 
defeat  of  the  primitive  Dacian  inhabitants. 

RUMAXI.VX    FRIENDSHIP    FOR   FRANCE 

Whether  the  modern  Rumanians  are,  in- 
deed, the  sons  of  Trajan's  legionaries,  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  But,  after  all,  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  this  theory  docs  not  make  much 
actual  difference.  In  these  race  questions  the 
essential  point  for  practical  politics  is,  not 
what  people  really  are.  but  what  they  think 
they  are.  The  Rumani.-.ns  think  they  are 
Latins;   think  so  passionately; — and  one  of 


the  practical  consequences  of  this  conviction 
is  a  positive  veneration  for  France  as  the 
head  of  Latin  civilization.  Of  course  this 
Francophilism  hardly  reaches  down  to  the 
peasant  masses,  but  Rumanian  upper-class 
life  is  consciously  modelled  on  French  life, 
Rumanian  literature  upon  French  literature, 
and  educated  Rumanians  usually  speak 
French  almost  as  well  as  they  do  their  moth- 
er tongue.  The  stranger  in  Bucharest  might 
frequently  believe  himself  in  Paris.  During 
the  last  few  decades,  it  is  true,  an  increasing 
number  of  Rumanian  intellectuals  have  gone 
to  (Germany  for  their  education  instead  of, 
as  formerly,  exclusively  to  France;  and  these 
men  are  to-day  pro-German.  But  they  are  a 
decided  minority.  The  main  current  of  Bu- 
charest sentiment  cleaves  to  France. 

WMV    RUMANIA    HAS    NOT    JOINED    THE 
ALLIES 

Notwithstanding  this  continued  preponder- 
ance of  pro-Ally  feeling,  however,  the  pros- 
pect of  Rumania's  adhesion  to  the  Allied 
cause  looks  much  less  likely  to-day  than  it 
did  a  year  ago.  For  several  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  European  War  popular 
pressure  upon  the  Government  to  strike  at 
Austria-Hungary  and  invade  Transylvania 
increased  in  intensity.  From  January  to 
April,  1915,  when  the  Russian  hosts  stood  on 
the  Carpathian  mountain  crests  and  looked 
down  into  the  plains  of  Hungan.',  the  cry  for 
action  was  almost  irresistible.  When,  at  the 
end  of  May,  the  "Latin  Sister"  Italy  joined 
the  ranks  of  Austria's  enemies,  Rumania 
would  probably  have  followed  suit  had  not 
the  Teutons  already  begun  their  "Galician 
drive"  which  was  to  hurl  the  Muscovites 
clean  out  of  Galicia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania. 

Why,  during  all  those  critical  months,  did 
Premier  Bratiano  set  himself  so  resolutely 
against  public  opinion?  For  several  reasons. 
In  the  Hrst  place  he  knew  that,  howc\er 
loudly  Bucharest  might  clamor  for  war,  its 
voice  was  the  voice  of  the  educated  intel- 
lectuals, and  not  that  of  the  great  rural 
masses,  who  were  opposed  to  a  policy  of  ad- 
venture. And  adventurous  it  certainly  would 
be  for  Rumania  to  plunge  in  on  either  side 
before  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle  wa« 
pretty  obviously  decided.  For  a  small  state 
like  Rumania  a  wrong  guess  might  mean 
nothing  short  of  national  death.  If  Rumania 
joined  the  .Alli».s.  an  Allied  defeat  would 
leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  her  infuriated  ALig- 
\ar  neighbors, — a  truly  frightful  picture  for 
any  Rumanian  to  contemplate.  If  she  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  Cer.tral  Powers,  Tea- 
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tonic  defeat,  with  its  correlative  Russian  pre- 
dominance over  Eastern  Europe,  would  prob- 
ably make  Rumania  a  Russian  province. 

With  regard  to  a  drive  against  Austria- 
Hungarj-;  although  the  Bucharest  intellec- 
tuals might  talk  glibly  of  a  conquest  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Bratiano's  military  advisers  of  the 
Rumanian  general  staff  could  tell  a  very  dif- 
ferent stor}'.  Transylvania  is  a  nexus  of 
rugged,  forest-clad  mountains,  easily  defens- 
ible by  a  small  garrison.  Furthermore,  such 
a  garrison  could  count  upon  the  vigorous  sup- 
port of  nearly  half  the  native  population. 
Though  Transylvania  is  frequently  described 
as  a  Rumanian  land,  the  Rumans  really 
form  only  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  the  remainder  being  Magyars 
and  Germans,  both  of  whom  despise  the  Ru- 
manians as  an  inferior  race  and  would  un- 
doubtedly fight  to  the  death  against  a  menace 
of  Rumanian  dominativ^n.  Also.  Bratiano' 
realized  that  not  even  all  Rumania's  mili- 
tary' forces  could  be  employed  in  this  hercu- 
lean task.  Just  to  the  south  lay  Bulgaria, 
burning  to  avenge  Rumania's  seizure  of  Silis- 
tria  in  the  second  Balkan  War.  A  cool- 
headed  statesman  might  well  hesitate  from 
placing  his  country  between  two  such   fires, 


e\en  though  Russia  stood  on  the  Carpathi- 
ans: when  the  Muscovite  tide  swirled 
back,  broken,  into  the  Galician  plains,  a 
drive  for  Transylvania  became  little  short 
of  madness. 

At  least,  that  is  the  way  most  Rumanians 
seem  to  feel  to-day.  Even  Bucharest  seems 
to  have  been  largely  converted  to  Premier 
Bratiano's  "watchful  waiting."  There  are, 
of  course,  two  extreme  groups  which  still 
urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  Rumania's 
armed  intervention  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  the  awful  scenes  enacted  for  so  many 
months  upon  Rumania's  very  borders  and 
the  appalling  responsibilities  involved  in  a 
positive  decision,  have  momentarily  chilled 
partisan  s>  mpathies  and  territorial  ambitions 
in  most  Rumanian  breasts.  When  the  scales 
of  victory  shall  have  begun  definitely  to  de- 
scend, warlike  feeling  may  be  expected  to 
reawaken  once  more,  and,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  voices  will  again 
clamor  for  the  seizure  of  the  Transylvanian 
or  the  Bessarabian  prize.  Until  then  the  Ru- 
manian people  will  probably  continue  to  hug 
their  present  safety  and  to  indorse  John 
Bratiano,  the  cautious  pilot  of  the  national 
destinies. 


THE.  PAi>TIAl.  H*riJ)INC  Of  TIV.  MINMTKY  Of  FORF.ICN  AI-TAIRS  IN  Kl/MANIA 


LYMAN  ABBOTT  AT  EIGHTY 

THE  history  of  our  country,  which  is  not  inisccnces  that  tell  us  of  his  fatlier  and  uncle, 

\cry    long,    may    be   studied    in    several  ynd  of  other  personages  in  an  environing  kin- 

dift'crent  ways.     But  in  no  other  way  is  the  ship,  help  us  to  see  how  remarkable  in  the 

study  so  fascinating  or  so  enlightening  as  by  shaping  of  our  American  destinies  has  been 

means  of  biography.      Dr.    Lyman   Abbott's  the   influence  of   fathers  upon   sons  through 

ancestors  came  to. Massachusetts  about  twen-  several  generations. 

ty   years   after   the   landing   of    the    Pilgrim  Educational  work  brought  the  father  and 

Fathers   at    Plymouth.      Doubtless   his   own  uncle  from  Maine  to  New  York,  and  Lyman 

comprehension  of  the  growth  of  New  Eng-  Abbott  grew  up   and   was  educated   in   that 
land  and  the  making  of  America  comes  verjt  city.     His  chapters  upon  the  metropolis  of  his 

largely    through    the    experiences   of    father,  boyhood   and   college  days  give  us  intensely 

grandfather,  and  various  family  connections,  interesting  pictures  of  the  period,  especially 


His  own  experiences  in  turn 
will  have  helped  later  genera- 
tions to  understand  better  the 
American  life  in  which  he  has 
for  so  long  a  time  played  his 
active  and  valuable  part. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  eighty  years 
old  on  the  18th  of  December. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he 
has  been  prominent  before  the 
American  public, — one  of  its 
foremost  teachers  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practise  of  freedom. 
He  has  shown  great  diversity 
of  talent,  and  remarkable  skill 
in  using  the  instruments  of 
several  different  professions. 
His  work  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, has  been  unified  and  har- 
monious ;  and  it  has  always 
been  that  of  a  public  teacher, 
who  believes   in   orderlv   free- 
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LOOKED    SIXTY    YEARS    .\GO 

("My  daguerreotype,  taken 
at  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
shows  a  slim  youth,  with  black 
hair  and  mustache  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  beard") 


in  the  early  '50's.  He  went 
to  college  in  the  L'niversity  of 
New  \'ork,  which  then  occu- 
pied a  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Washington  Scjuare. 
He  finished  the  course  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  1853.  He 
was  fortunate  in  having  sev- 
eral men  of  strong  personality 
and  eminent  scholarship  for 
teachers.  He  was  associated 
through  these  years  with 
two  brothers,  a  little  older 
than  himself,  who  were  all 
that  older  brothers  should  be, 
and  who  became  prominent 
lawyers.  He  soon  joined  them, 
and  for  several  years  practised 
law  successfully  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Abbott  Broth- 
ers. He  was  married  while 
very  young,  made  his  home  in 


dom  of   thought  and   action,   and   who  aims  Brooklyn,  and  came  into  close  intimacy  and 

to  lift  individuals  and  communities  to  that  association  with    Henry  Ward   Beecher,  the 

high  plane  of  enlightenment  upon  which  con-  most    brilliant    and    inspiring    of    American 

science  tind   reason   may   safely   control   men  preachers  and  platform  orators.     Outside  of 

in  their  choices  and  relationships.  his  law  work,  he  was  devoted  to  the  ^'oung 

Dr.   Abbott   came  of   a  line  of  ministers,  Men's  Christian  Association,  then  in  its  early 

teachers,   and   authors.      His   father   and   his  days,  and  to  reform  politics,  taking- his  pnsi- 

uncle   were    proficient   and    disringuished    in  tion  as  a  Free  Soiler  and  Anti-Slavery  man, 

those   general    fields  of   professional   useful-  though  not  an  Abolitionist.    His  account  of 

ness  and   service   in   which   he   and   his  own  the  Fremont  campaign  of  1856,  in  which  he 

brothers  afterwards  became  eminent.     A  few  worked  as  a  young  Republican,  is  of  especial 

weeks  ago  there  appeared  a  volume  entitled  interest. 

"Reminiscences,"  from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  After   about    four   years  of   law   practise, 

pen.     So  firm  a  believer  in  free  will  is  Dr.  Lyman  .Abbott  decided  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Abbott,    that   he   holds   without   question    to  He  found  himself  in  charge  of  a  Presbyterian 

the  view  that  his  own  life  has  been  worked  church  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1860.  when 

out  through  a  series  of  voluntary  choices,  and  twent>--five  years  of  age.     There  he  remained 

not  through   the  compelling  forces  of  hered-  through   the  period  of  the  Civil  War.   after 

ity.     ^  It  the  admirable  chapters  in  his  rem-  which  for  a  few  years  he  held  a  pastorate  in 
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New  Vork  City.  Then  came  an- 
other change,  and  his  work  \vas 
henceforth  to  be  more  activeh'  that 
ot  an  editor  and  man  of  letters.  For 
some  time  he  was  a  literar)'  worker 
on  Harper's  Magazine,  and  after 
several  other  editorial  connections 
he  became,  about  forr\'  >ears  ago, 
the  associate  of  Henr\'  AV'ard  Beech- 
er  in  conducting  the  Christian 
Union,  a  widely  circulated  weekly 
paper  th'at  now  for  many  years  has 
been  known  as  the  Outlook. 

Some  men  who  change  professions 
do  it  in  a  way  that  seems  to  disrupt 
their  careers.  There  are  several 
prominent  editors  and  writers  in 
New  York  who  seem  almost  them- 
selves to  have  forgotten  their  earlier 
periods  of  pulpiteering.  But  Dr. 
Abbott  has  never  made  any  such 
repudiations  or  harsh  changes.  He 
was  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation worker  sixty  years  ago,  and 
he  is  giving  Sunday  afternoons  this 
ver>"  winter  to  addressing  the  mem- 
bers of  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations. He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  sixty  years  ago  this 
year,  and  he  is  still  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in 
1860,  and  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  one, 
usually  preaching  on  Sundays,  although  not 
held  to  the  fixed  local  duties"  that  belong 
to  a  parish  priest.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Dr.  Abbott  con- 
sented to  serve  Plymouth  Church  until  a 
permanent  successor  should  be  found ;  but 
Plymouth  held  him  for  eleven  vears  ( from 
1888  to  1899).  when  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 
came  from  Chicago  and  entered  upon  the 
pastorate  that  he  still  continues.  Through 
all  these  eleven  years  as  prrachcr  and  pastor 
in  Plymouth  Church,  Brcx*klyn,  Dr.  Abbott 
maintained  his  active  editorship  of  the  influ- 
ential paper  where  he  remains  to-day  as 
editor-in-chief. 

His  preaching  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
has  been  very  largely  to  (<)ll«-j»c  studmts. 
Perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  country  ha^,  in 
this  or  any  earlier  period,  influenced  so  many 
Atudents  as  a  visiting  rollrgc  preacher.  He 
hn  *  ---  "-'iilarly  fitted  to  help  the  younger 
g»  ii   the  sear*  h   for  ethical  and   re- 

ligious truth,  because  of  his  own  open-mlnd- 
rdnrss  and  freed'»m  from  i  ■  <•.     \\r  has 

written  a  large  rnimlwr  of  ......     ,n  the  gen- 
eral field  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation, 
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and  of  Christian  ethics  and  theology.  Tlvcse 
books  have  often  been  disturbing  to  those  who 
preferred  to  accept  traditional  views  and  dog- 
mas. But  they  have  been  of  great  help  to 
many  who  seek  to  find  a  faith  consistent  with 
the  use  of  their  own  intellectual  processes 
and  powers.  By  mental  nature  and  habit 
Dr.  Abbott  is  a  rationalist:  but  there  is 
mysticism  in  his  nature  and  he  has  tjie  gift 
of  imagination.  These  qualities,  and  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  that  comes 
from  long  and  wide  experience,  have  tnodi- 
fied  Dr.  .Abbott's  tendc-ncy  always  to  treat 
matters  logically.  Otherwise,  his  proneness 
to  reasf)n  abriut  things,  and  to  generalise, 
might  have  been  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
a  less  In'ghly  developed  faculty  of  observation. 
A  lifetime  of  great  and  never-failing 
accomplishment  has  i)een  due  to  earl\  habits 
of  concent  rat  i'JH  and  industry.  As  a  boy 
he  was  of  slight  and  delicate  physicpie,  but 
he  learned  to  care  for  his  health  and  con- 
serve his  energies,  and  found  that  wide  in- 
tellectual interest  and  mental  wt)rk  arc 
wholevjme  in  themtrlvrs.  In  the  college 
debating  WMietv  he  leartied  to  tliink  on  his 
feet  and  to  express  himself  ilearh  ;  and  he 
has   always   been   one  of   the   most   finished 
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and  impressive  extemporaneous  speakers  of  Dr.  Abbott  has  contributed  almost  countless 
his  time.  His  editorial  articles  are  so  ex-  articles  and  notes  that  have  the  charm  of 
cellently  con>tructed  from  the  logical  stand-  exquisite  literature. 

point,  and  so  lucid  and  mature  in  their  \\t  have  only  faintly  suggested  the  wealth 
phrasing,  that  many  readers  might  have  of  memory  ,and  allusion  to  be  found  in  his 
thought  of  them  as  having  been  worked  over,  recent  volume  of  "Reminiscences."  Many, 
and  perhaps  rewritten  painstakingly.  Hut  if  not  all,  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  had 
Dr.  Abbott  is  a  very  rapid  writer,  and  his  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Outlook. 
work  needs  no  revision.  This  is  because  Few  men  have  understood  so  well  as  he  how 
his  mental  processes  are  so  active  and  so  to  write  and  print  material  that  serves  its 
highly  trained  withal,  that  his  editorial  article  purpose  oi  teaching  and  inspiring  the  read- 
has  formed  itself, — as  he  takes  a  morning  ers  of  a  weekly  journal,  while  at  the  same 
walk,  or  rides  in  the  subway,  or  reads  a  news-  time  having  such  qualities  of  permanence  as 
paper  or  book, — before  a  word  is  written,  to  justify  subsequent  collection  and  publica- 
At  the  office  of  the  Outlook  Dr.  Abbott  tion  in  book  form.  Dr.  Abbott  has  cre- 
has  always  had  a  well-organized  group  of  ated  a  number  of  valuable  books  by  this 
associates    and    aides,    and    these    for    many  method. 

years  past  have  included,  besides  Dr.  Hamil-  Several  weeks  ago  there  died  in  Baltimore 
ton  Mabie,  two  of  his  own  sons.  But  while  a  very  useful  citizen  whose  career  as  business 
he  is  thus  relieved  of  office  detail,  he  comes  man  and  philanthropist  had  brought  him 
from  his  country  home  at  Cornwall-on-Hud-  great  local  honor  and  esteem.  He  had  round- 
son  for  a  weekly  editorial  council,  and  is  in  ed  out  a  full  hundred  jears,  and  had  main- 
constant  touch  through  the  telephone  or  tained  active  connection  with  useful  enter- 
correspondence.  His  pen  continues  to  inter-  prises  to  the  very  last.  The  "elder  states- 
pret  wliat  he  regards  as  the  important  move-  men"  and  the  elder  writers  and  thinkers  are 
ments  of  the  time,  and  there  is  no  falling  oft  a  priceless  asset  to  any  country  when  at  a 
in  the  alertness  and  courage  of  his  com-  sufficiently  early  age  they  have,  in  Scripture 
ments,  nor  in  their  virile  force  and  practical  phrase,  so  numbered  their  days  as  to  apply 
wisdom.  An  example  of  his  method  in  anal-  their  hearts  unto  wisdom.  Most  careers  of 
ysis,  statement,  and  expression  of  editorial  usefulness  that  end  late  have  begun  early! 
view  is  to  be  found  in  his  article  on  the  We  beg  to  commend  to  all  students  and 
President's  message  in  the  Outlook  for  De-  young  men  the  chapters  in  Dr.  Abbott's 
cember  15.  Through  many  years  Dr.  Ab-  reminiscences  that  tell  of  his  boyhood  and 
bott  has  not  only  written  editorial  interpreta-  student  days.  He  has  built  a  distinguished 
tions  that  have  helped  to  shape  American  career  of  honor  and  public  service  upon  the 
thinking  and  action  in  public  affairs,  but  lines  of  character  and  effort  laid  down  in  his 
he  has  also  written  much  to  make  the  Out-  boyhood.  That  there  may  still  remain  many 
look  a  welcome  family  visitor  by  reason  of  years  of  so  notable  a  life,  will  be  the  wish 
its  treatment  of  the  personal  and  p'ivate  of  scores  of  thousands  who  feel  a  sense  of 
problems  of  faith  and  conduct.  And  besides  personal  obligation  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
all  this,  as  a  lover  of  music  and  of  nature  A.  S. 
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EDUCATING  THE  IMMIGRANT 
FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

THE  making  of  Americans  out  of  the  orders  which  had  been  given  in  the  Eng- 
great  mass  of  the  foreign-born  who  come  lish  language, 
to  our  shores  is  now  receiving  much  more  The  Bureau  of  Education  not  only  en- 
careful  consideration.  The  process  has  too  deavors  to  induce  the  adult  foreigner  to 
often  been  both  irregular  and  haphazard.  Left  learn  English,  but  goes  further  back  and 
largely  to  the  initiative  of  the  foreigner  him-  deals  with  the  immigrant  children.  By  co- 
self,  or  to  small  organizations,  the  fusing  of  operation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
the  new  elements  in  our  national  melting  gration,  the  names  of  immigrant  children  of 
pot  has  not  met  with  the  highest  measure  of  school  age  are  obtained  from  the  lists  of  ar- 
success.  This  has  been  a  distinct  loss* to  the  riving  steamships.  These  names  are  sent  to 
nation  as  well  as  to  the  mdividual.  Many  school  authorities  in  the  districts  whither  the 
who  should  have  become  citizens  have  children  are  bound,  so  that  the  little  pros- 
failed  to  qualify  because  of  the  lack  of  pective  citizens  may  be  promptly  searched 
proper  encouragement  and  assistance.  Oth-  out  and  brought  into  the  schools.  To  at- 
ers  who  have  achieved  citizenship  have  tract  the  adult  foreigner  to  the  advantages 
not  always  arrived  at  this  position  of  sover-  of  intelligent  citizenship,  the  Bureau,  in  co- 
efgnt>'  with  increased  respect  for  their  new-  operation  with  the  Committee  for  Immi- 
found  dignity.  grants,    of    New    ^  ork,    publishes    a    litho- 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  Bureau  graphed  poster  30x20  inches  in  size.     This 

of   Education   at  Washington   has   been   en-  poster   is   printed    in    red.    white,    and    blue, 

gaged  in  a  nation-wide  investigation  into  the  with     the     boldly     printed     title     "America 

facilities  provided   for  the  education   of   im-  First,"  and  urgenth    invites  the  foreigner,  in 

migrants.      It   has   recently   begun   to  estab-  six  different  languages,  to  learn  the  language 

lish  standards  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of   the  country.      He   is   told   that   it  means 

of    instruction.      Circulars    and  •  news-letters  for  him   not   only   the   honor  of  citizenship, 

describing  the  most  eflective  methods  are  is-  but  the  securing  of  a  job.    These  posters  are 

sued,    together    with    information    regarding  being   displa\ed    in    25,000   of    the    principal 

the  most   advanced   facilities  offered   by  pri-  post  offices,  as  well  as  in  schools  and  indus- 

vatc  institutions   and   schofjl   authorities.     A  trial  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
special  department  of  the  Bureau  of  F'duca-        The  local  agencies  are  also  urged  by  the 

tion,    under    the    direction    of    Dr.    H.     11.  Bureau     of     Education     at    Washington     to 

Whcaton,  is  given  over  entirely  to  this  work  secure    from    the   courts   the    nniiics   and    ad- 

of   helping   to  educate   thf    forelt'ti-borii    for  dresses  of  those  who  have  applied  for  natu- 

American  cirizcaship.  ralization    papers.      Letters,    for    which    the 

The  Bureau  not  only  deals  directly  with  Bureau  supplies  an  excellent  form    (modeled 

the   problem    from    national    p«^)ints,    but   (O-  after  the  onr  used  in  Cic\  eland    ()liio),  are 

operates  in  various  ways  with  .State  and   lo-  then  to  be  addressed  to  these  individuals  by 

cal  ajjrnciCT.     Kspetrial  rmpha.sis  is  placed  f»n  the  local  organization.     These  letters  inform 

thr  '     ig  of   English  as  the  fundamental  the   foreigner  of  the   import.ince  of  learning 

mi .,1  the  niakiiig  of  a  citizen,  for  their  English,  and  give  him  all  necessary  informa- 

arc  nearly  three  million  foreign  born  whites,  fion  about  the  public  ni^ht  scIiodI  being  cun- 

tcn  years  of  age  and  over,  in  this  lountry,  ducted  in  his  neighborhood. 

who  are  u      '•     •  '.    '       ■  ,|i.      Inability         I  he  Bureau  of  Edmation  at  W'ashmnton 

to  speak  tr.     „     ,^  '^untry  i.s  not  alv)  gives  advice  and  assistance  to  local  edu- 

oniv   a   bar   to   citizenship   but   a   barrier   to  rational    departments   as    to    the    manner   c)f 

in   bu«inr\».      .Moreover,   it  ha%  been  conducting    srliooU    for    iinnngranis.       In    a 

i  "iiMi      that      a((idrntH      in      farforirs      and  number   of   <  ities   there    is  close   and   helpful 

workrrK>m«    have    often    been    directly     due  crMiperation    Iwtween   the  courts  of   natiii;di- 

to    the    workman's    inability    to    understand  zation  and  the  evening  tichools  in  this  work 
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of  making  Americans.  '1  he 
courses  usually  include  lessons 
in  civics,  talks  by  public  offi- 
cials, lawyers,  judges,  and  trips 
to  the  city  hall,  the  court- 
house, libran,*.  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings. 

Where  such  citizenship 
courses  for  immigrants  are 
conducted,  there  is  usually  a 
public  reception  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  on  which  occasion 
the  new  Americans  are  indvict- 
ed  into  their  citizenship  with 
appropriate  exercises.  The 
ceremonies  are  held  in  halls 
liberally  decorated  with  the 
American  Hag,  patriotic  songs 
are  sung,  appropriate  addresses 
made,  and  then  the  citizen- 
ship papers  are  handed  out. 
A  number  of  cities  have, 
within  the  past  year,  held 
impressive  public  ceremonies 
of  this  character. 

Baltimore  held  its  reception 
under  the  name  of  "New 
\'oters'  Day."  In  Cleveland 
the  Community  Sane  Fourth 
Committee  arranged  appropri- 
ate exercises  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  various  patriotic 
and  civic  organizations.  Bos- 
ton held  its  "New  Citizens' 
Reception"  in  historic  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  in  New  ^'ork  City 
the  scene  of  the  ceremonies 
was  laid  in  the  new  stadium 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  "^'ork.  Philadelphia  had 
the  distinction  last  May  of 
having  President  AVilson  pres- 
ent to  make  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress  on   an   occasion   of    this 

kind.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  frequently  cho-  So  miportant  has  this  question  of  thor- 
sen  as  the  time  for  these  public  receptions  to  oughly  assimilating  and  Americanizing  the 
new  citizens,  and  in  fact  the  movement  has  foreigner  become,  that  the  following  article 
already  become  widespread  for  the  setting  on  the  methods  used  in  the  City  of  Los 
apart  of  this  national  holiday  as  "Americani-  Angeles  for  making  American  citizens  will 
vntmn  Vi-xx  "  be  found  of  interest.     ^Vhile  the  article  in 

In  addition  to  what  the  Government  and  question  deals  specihcally  with  Los  Angeles, 
the  cities  are  doing,  voluntary  organizations,  the  other  cities  mentioned  above  have  well- 
like the  National  Americanization  Commit-  organized  systems  for  carr>ing  on  this 
tee.  are  also  actively  cooperating  in  the  work  work,  exercising  oversight  of  the  imnii- 
of  educating  the  immigrant.  A  number  of  grant  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at 
simple  books  on  civics,  especially  prepared  for  the  local  railroad  station.— where  he  is  pro- 
teaching  new  Americans,  have  also  appeared,  tected  from  the  rapacity  of  cab  and  taxi 
An  excellent  volume  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  drivers.— to  his  evolution  as  a  full-fledged 
in  our  book  department  this  month.  citizen  of  his  adopted  land. 
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(.A  reproduction  of  the  colored  poster  issued  by  the  Biirran  nf  EHuca- 
tion,    to    call    the    attention    of    the    forcign-lK)m    toti  -    of 

learning    English    and    becominir    citizens.       Printed    in  ^an. 
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•   offices,  and  schools  and  industrial 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMPLE 

BY    CHESTER    FERRIS 

NOT  until  recently  has  any  adequate  plan  us  natives,  however,  remember  with  shame 
been  advanced  for  training  the  new  ar-  our  public  reception  into  the  family  of  voters. 
rivals  for  worthy  citizenship.  Many  believe  Surely  here  a  great  opportunity  is  refused  to 
that  here  is  a  work  of  great  necessity,  but  are  incite  new  citizens  to  the  highest  use  of  their 
at  a  loss  for  a  method  to  accomplish  it.  Ger-  privilege  by  a  ceremony  rightly  impressive. 
many,  in  accordance  with  its  Kultur, — which  An  even  more  disastrous  neglect,  of 
is  its  scheme  for  adjusting  ever>'  inhabitant  to  course,  has  been  the  naturalization  of  our 
the  purposes  of  the  state, — subjects  even  the  millions  of  immigrants  with  absolutely  no 
passing  traveler  to  closest  scrutiny  and  sur-  adequate  preparation  for  citizenship.  Some 
veillance,  while  all  citizens  are  enrolled,  coaching  they  have  received,  but  alack,  too 
dated,  located,  described,  and  taxed  with  often  the  schoolroom  was  the  back  of  a  saloon 
police-like  authority  and  machine  precision,  whence  some  boss  led  them  as  a  flock  of 
Libert}'  worshiping  America  would  not  for  a  sheep  to  the  legal  official.  Then,  entirely 
moment  permit  such  paternalism.  Now  in  ignorant  of  our  history  and  the  meaning  of 
full  accord  with  this  passion  for  liberty  comes  our  kistitutions,  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
to  the  front  the  new  provision  for  training  stand  our  language,  blissfully  unaware  of  an_y 
the  immigrants  in  citizenship.  significance  of  the  ballot  other  than  its  sale 

Before  passing  to  a  description  of  the  new  price  of  a  dollar,  they  were  given  the  most 
method,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  sacred  privilege  possessed  by  an  American! 
utterly  grotesque  manner  in  which  the  nation  Can  we  wonder  that  so  many  immigrants 
has  been  accustomed  to  admit  immigrants  to  have  proved  undesirable,  or  that  corruption 
the  suffrage.  Prof.  Edward  Steiner,  of  Grin-  in  politics  has  proved  so  easy?  Must  we  not 
nell  College,  describes  his  emotions  when  as  a  rather  admire  the  sterling  qualities  of  those 
Jewish  lad  he  took  out  his  final  papers.  The  other  millions  from  across  the  seas  whose 
sordidness  which  rolled  up  in  the  foreign  loyalty  to  America  has  more  than  survived 
quarters  of  our  cities  had  not  been  able  to  this  act  of  disrespect  to  their  intelligence? 
overwhelm  the  idealism  with  which  as  chief  To  meet  the  situation  properly,  an  ad- 
stock  in  trade  he  had  come  here.  The  day  mirable  plan  is  executed  in  the  progressive 
for  naturalization  had  arrived.  As  one  up-  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Determined  that  this 
lifted,  treading  on  air,  he  walked  the  ten  shall  continue  "a  city  without  a  slum,"  or  of 
miles  to  the  county  seat  to  become  a  citizen  slum  politics,  that  first  citizen  and  true  friend 
of  America  the  Blest.  He  found  the  gov-  of  the  immigrants.  Rev.  Dana  Bartlett,  of 
crnment  office, — a  dingy  ro«-)m  filled  with  to-  the  Bethlehem  Institutions,  working  with 
bacco  smoke,  idlers  hanging  about,  an  ig-  others,  secured  a  series  of  measures  by  which 
norant  politician  to  administer  the  sacred  to  educate  the  immigrant  in  the  meaning  and 
oath  of  American  citizenship.  spirit  of  our  American  institutions. 

Think  of  a  clap-trap,  whiskey-smelling  P'irst  in  time  and  perhaps  in  importance  is 
politician  putting  the  t'^t  for  the  suffrage  to  a  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  high 
this  noble-Wiiiled  young  idealist!  It  was  school  during  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  one 
rnough  to  make  angels  wrrp.  Well,  it  did  night  each  week,  in  charge  of  Prf)f.  C.  C. 
not  spfiil  young  Strinrr.  His  grasp  of  the  Kelso,  of  the  high  s<  hool  faculty,  who  <Ie- 
spirit  of  America  was  strong  enough  to  sur-  votes  himself  heart  atid  soul  to  his  work.  He 
mount  the  disappointment  and  he  has  drvel-  thus  describes  the  program:  "It  covers  na- 
oped  info  one  of  our  mrtst  enthusiastic  citi-  tiofial.  State,  cnufity,  riir.nl,  ami  civil  gov- 
/ent.  Yet  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  eriunrut.  Civics  is  treated  as  a  hi«»l()gical 
farce  uprm  the  thousands  of  people  from  stUfly.  Society  is  a  living,  growing  orgaiusm ; 
acroM  the  wa*  whom  wr  should  wish  to  new  needs  and  new  possibilities  are  con- 
think  that  even  in  their  dreams  of  this  land  firiuallv  arising.  The  cifi/en  should  know 
of  the  free,  "the  h-ilf  had  not  brrn  told"?  v»mrfhing  of  the  fr.imework  of  g«jverntnent, 
True  the  administration  i«  not  alwayn  nor  and  »o  the  constitution  and  its  three  fold  de- 
probablv  generally  »o  nqualid.     Kven  many  of  p.irtmcnts  of  government  are  not  nejjlei  ted  ; 
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but  the  vital  things  of  the  political  life  of  recitals  of  the  contribution  of  various  na- 
to-day  are  emphasized.  As  social  justice  is  tions  to  American  ideals,  programs  of  na- 
the  great  demand  of  our  time,  the  great  tional  songs  and  folk  dances  were  rendered, 
problem  of  American  citizenship  is  how  to  That  month's  class  of  seventy  from  the  school 
meet  this  demand.  Democracy,  as  never  be-  were  received  with  unusually  impressive  cere- 
fore,  is  on  trial,  and  intelligent  citizenship  is  niony.  On  each  of  the  days  exhibits  were 
absolutely  necessary  if  democracy  is  to  made  showing  what  America  is  doing  and 
endure."  planning  to  do  for  immigrants  through  fed- 

Only  those  who  know  Professor  Kelso  can  eral.  State,  municipal,  and  private  organiza- 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  training,  not  tions.  Not  least  was  a  largely  attended  even- 
only  in  its  mental  quality,  but  in  the  flavor  ing  banquet  to  which  the  people  of  the  city 
of  its  social  idealism.  Let  it  be  said,  that  each  brought  a  new  citizen  as  guest.  Finally, 
beginning  with  presiding  Judge  J.  P.  Works,  on  July  4,  celebrations  were  held  in  four 
other  judges  who  deal  with  naturalization  high  schools  of  the  city  to  recognize  the  new 
have  been  quick  to  see  and  seize  the  possi-  immigrant  citizens  and  also  young  natives 
bilities.  Upon  receiving  certificates  from  voting  for  the  first  time,  strong  addresses  be- 
the  school,  they  waive  any  further  educa-  ing  given  by  leaders  of  numerous  races  and 
tional  tests.     Now  that  the  approval  of  the  various  creeds. 

federal  authorities  has  been  heartily  given,  From  Fllis  Island  has  come  this  suggestion 
the  method  may  be  adopted  anywhere  in  the  to  adapt  the  Fourth  to  modern  uses.  The 
United  States.  In  Los  Angeles,  while  not  old  animus  to  the  noisy  and  boastful  cele- 
compulsory,  the  courts  urge  it,  and  large  bration  has  been  outgrown.  We  no  longer 
numbers  avail  themselves  of  the  course  in  find  any  exhilaration  in  denouncing  England 
the  successive  classes.  or    crowing    over    ancient    victories.       The 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  spread-eagle  oratory  has  had  its  day.  The 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism  bursts  not  full  tumult  of  fire-crackers  is  largely  outlawed, 
blown  but  requires  cultivation.  In  Los  An-  Shall  the  day  be  given  over  to  sports,  pick- 
geles  a  variety  of  means  are  utilized  to  in-  nicking,  and  idleness?  No,  the  Los  Angeles 
still  love  of  country  and  the  sense  of  brother-  way  has  great  values  to  commend  it.  Such 
hood  of  all  Americans.  Thus  on  the  Wed-  an  opportunit}'  for  cultivating  love  for  coun- 
nesday  evening  of  each  month  following  the  try  and  devotion  to  its  ideals  should  ever}'- 
admission  of  a  class  to  citizenship,  an  open  where  be  enthusiastically  adopted.  The 
meeting  is  held  in  the  high  school  audi-  Athenians  of  old  had  such  a  holiday  for  the 
torium.  A  judge  presents  the  coveted  pa-  initiation  of  their  youth  into  citizenship, 
pers,  an  address  of  welcome  is  given  by  a  Why  not  in  America  use  the  Fourth  of  July, 
prominent  resident  to  which  some  of  their  rich  in  patriotic  association,  for  the  dedica- 
numbcr  respond,  and  there  is  stirring  pa-  tion  of  citizens  old  and  new,  immigrant  and 
triotic  music.  It  is  not  for  them  to  sing,  native,  to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  country's 
"my  native  country  thee"  and  "land  where  service? 

my  fathers  died,"  but  they  can  join  with  Another  stage  for  the  training  of  the  new 
right  good  will  in  tlie  stanza  adapted  to  citizen  may  be  provided  in  the  civic  centers, 
them:  By    State    law    in    California,    every   school- 

house    becomes    a    civic    center.      Here    the 
'creTtn^r Tibet"'  neighbors  may  organize   to  promote  in   any 

Of  thee  we  sing.  ^vay  the  community  welfare.     Much  use  is 

For  freedom,  peace,  and  right,  made    in    Los    Angeles    of    this    opportunity*. 

Well    strive    with    all    our    might:  Speakers    are    heard,    courses    of    instruction 

From  lands  not  lost  to  sight  •  i?        »u      •         •  »  ^^^    i«..i..   »»,- 

Our  best  wc  bring."  K'^'^"'      f^"""   ^^\   'mmiprant   particularly  the 

centers  prove  a  benefit,  rirst  of  all,  perhaps. 
In  this  way  the  new  citizen  is  made  to  feel  when  inducted  into  citizenship,  the  program 
his  genuine  welcome  into  the  chosen  coun-  is  rendered  by  one  of  these  organizations,  its 
try.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  many  an  old  aim  is  carefully  explained  and  he  is  earnestly, 
lesidcnt  gains  here  a  new  sense  of  respon-  with  his  family,  urged  to  join.  At  the  civic 
sibility  and   privilege  in  his  citizenship.  center  meetings,  touching  elbows  with  rcpre- 

Still  further,  in  Los  Angeles,  particular  sentatlves  of  many  nationalities  of  the  neigh- 
iise  is  made  of  the  great  national  holidays,  borhood,  his  national  sympathies  are  broad- 
notably  July  4.  In  10]  S.  an  International  cned,  and  a  new  fl.ime  is  contributed  to  the 
Festival  was  held  during  the  greater  part  of  melting  pot.  by  which  a  new  elemental  blood 
a  week  culminating  in  that  day.     Dramatic  is  being  wrought  out  in  America. 


OUR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

BY  THOMAS  LINDSEY  BLAYNEY 

[In  view  of  much  recent  and  current  discussion  regarding  the  present  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  we  are  publishing  herewith  an  article  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Lindsey  Blayney,  of  the  William  M.  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas.  Professor  Blayney  is  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  an  admirer  and  supporter  of  President  Wilson. 
All  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  his  relationships  at  home,  render 
it  impossible  that  Professor  Blayney  should  have  been  actuated  in  his  inquiries,  and  in  the  preparos 
tion  of  this  article  for  the  Review,  by  any  other  than  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  motives. 
Professor  Blayney  was  one  of  the  professors  honored  by  appointment  during  the  past  year  by  the 
American  committee  representinf;  the  Albert  Kahn  Foundation  of  Paris.  This  foundation  sends  two 
American  university  professors  around  the  world  each  year,  with  the  special  object  in  view  of 
having  them  study  Oriental  conditions  and  ideals.  In  correspondence  with  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine,  Dr.   Blayney   made   the   following   remarks: 

"/  had  heard  so  many  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  from  prominent  A mericans,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  in  i-arious  parts  of  the  icorld,  concerning  the  present  policies  of  the  administration 
at  Manila  that  I  determined  to  go  to  the  Philippines  and  satisfy  myself  concerning  the  situation 
there. 

"I  talked  it/'M  business  men,  native  and  foreign,  educators,  clergymen,  army  and  navy  of- 
ficers, editors,  .American  and  British,  and  many  Filipinos  of  undoubted  patriotism  and  intelligence, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  you  that  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  policies  of  the  present 
American  administration  in  the  islands  is  deserving  of  the  li-idest  publicity. 

"I  am  an  admirer  of  President  It'ilson,  and  do  not  ^lish  to  be  considered  as  making  an  attack 
upon  his  policies.  I  have  no  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the  islands  other  than  that  of  any  .Imer- 
iian  citizen  «.-Ao  has  left  nothinii  undone  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  him  to  form  an  unprejudiced 
opinion,  and  laho  cherishes  a  sincere  desire  for  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  future  independence 
of  the  islands,  lihether  this  he  ii,ithin  or  ivithout  the  pale  of  the  .Imerican    commomvcalth." 

On  arriving  at  Manila  Dr.  Blayney  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce  representa- 
,iive  natives  to  give  their  real  views  upon  the  situation  on  account  of  their  fear  of  the  political  ring. 
He  was,  therefore,  greatly  grati^ed  at  the  marks  of  confidence  shown  him  by  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent Filipinos.  This  may  be  attributed  to  experience  acquired  by  extended  residence  in  Latin 
Countries  of  Europe  and  to  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  character  gathered  through  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintanceship with  (Orientals  in  .Morocco,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Professor  Blayney  suggested 
a  well-known  personage  as  qualified  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  I'nited  Slates  an  unbiased  account 
of  the  lituaiion.  We  have  preferred,  however,  to  invite  Dr.  Blayney  to  give  our  readers  the  re- 
sult* of  hit  sincere  effort  to  get  at  the  real  facts  of  a  situation  which  he  describes  as  "bidding  fair 
to  become  a  national  disgrace  if  ive  alloii:  politics  and  sentiment  to  take  the  place  of  reason  and 
justice." — The  Editor.) 

RUSKIN  has  =aid,  "The  art  of  any  conn-  varied  f«)rms  of  civic  and  philanthropic 
try  is  the  exponent  of  its  social  and  idealism, — lu-cessarily  projects  into  the  eco- 
pfilitical  virtues."  After  one  has  visited  our  nomic,  social,  and  political  life  of  a  de- 
own  and  other  ^rcat  colonial  dependencies  pendency  (the  situation  lu-inj;  normal) 
in  the  Orient,  he  is  tempted  to  paraphrase  the  (juintesscncc  of  the  best  aspirations  of 
RuskinS  statement  and   to  assert   that   "the  the  race. 

colonial  undcr/cikingt  of   a  country   are  the  'I'ested  by  the  fore^ointj,  our  own  country 

iure^t    reflection    of    its   social    and    political  may  well  he  proud  of  the  record  made  hv  its 

ideals."       Nowhere    tan     the    best    impulses  admini^lrat(»rs  in   Havana,    I'urto   Kici),   I'an- 

Ixjrn  of  national  virtues  be  appreciated  more  ama,    and    till    recently    in    the    IMiilippines, 

clearly    than    when    seen    in    perspective    as  Both    we   ourselves  and    foreinn   critits   have 

trantlatrd  info  the  administrative  p<dicies  of  found  weaknevses  in  our  national  life.     Nev- 

a    great    nation    in    its    contr<»l    of    an    alien  rrtlu-Iess  our  recent  hist«»ry  has  amply  proven 

proplr.                                                           '  that  in  the  last  analysis  we  are  both  eflii  ient 

A              riation,      a  nation  whovr  hodv  poli-  and   idealistic.      This  has  been  shown  by  the 

tic  ;              i  and  wlio*e  ijreatnrss  is  measured  varied    manifestations    «»f    our    etnleavdrs    as 

not  merely  by  it»  economic  prosperity,  but  by  applied  to  de|irn<lent  pef>ples,     the  rrllec  ti<wi 

all   thrMC  dynamic   pfitentialities   reflected    in  of  the  disinterested  idealism  and  imnpartiHan 
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motives  of  our  best  lawgivers  at  home  and    ten   regarding  the  present  administration   is 
our  experienced  administrators  abroad.  prompted   by  selfish   interests.     The  follow- 

ing  observations   made   in   the   course  of   a 
OLR  SPLENDID  RECORD  ^.-^  ^^   ^^Ig^,!.^  ^^^  therefore  submitted  as 

A\'Tien  historians  of  the  future  shall  have  disinterested  evidence.  These  observations 
spoken  a  dispassionate  and  final  verdict  upon  deal  largely  with  questions  upon  which  opin- 
the  deeds  and  achievements  of  the  first  dec-  ions  differ  at  Washington  and  concerning 
ade  of  our  occupancy  of  the  Philippine  which  it  is  ver>-  difficult  in  the  United  States 
Islands  (before  some  of  our  less  thoughtful  to  secure  first-hand  information.  They  re- 
politicians  and  papers  at  home  had  begun  to  fleet  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  most  repre- 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  so-called  sentative  Americans,  as  well  as  of  Filipinos 
"independence  movement"  in  the  islands),  and  foreigners  in  the  islands,  and,  for  brev- 
no  more  inspiring  chapter  in  our  national  ity's  sake,  the  opmions  and  arguments  of 
history  will  be  found.  Nor  will  there  be  the  writer  are  allowed  to  obtrude  as  little 
found  elsewhere  a  finer  list  of  names  of  men  as  possible. 
representing  the  best  tvpe  of  American  man- 

hood  and  idealism  than  the  pages  that  record  ^"^  C"-^^'««  ^^'  SEVTiNrEVT  toward 

the  first  twelve  years  of  American  adminis-  '          "  " 

tration  and  achievement  in  the  Orient.  No   greater   surprise    is   in    store    for    the 

The  present  projection  of  partisan  politics  traveler  upon   his  arrfval  at  Manila   to-day 
into    the    administration    of    the    Philippine  than  the  realization  that  American  ideals  are 
Islands, — the   tendency  to  allow  partv*  the-  now  at  a  discount  in  the  islands.     With  but 
ories   and   sentimental    notions   to   supersede  one  exception  practically  all  .Americans.  Fili- 
the  dictates  of  sound  judgment  and  common  pinos,   and    Englishmen   speak   of   a   marked 
sense, — must  needs  be  looked  upon  as  an  in-  lessening    of     respect    for    Americans    and 
cidental,  though  regrettable,  moment  in  the  things    American.      (The    exception    is    an 
development    of    our    over-the-sea    policies.  American    lawyer   having   business   relations 
Above  motives  of  such  a  type  our  real  states-  with  Filipino  politicians,  and  who,  the  wn* 
men  of  both   parties,   as  contradistinguished  ter  understands,  has  represented  Filipino  in- 
from  political   opportunists,  will  surely  rise,  terests     at     Washington.)       This    was     ex- 
There  is  no  phenomenon  of  our  national  life  plained  by  the  fact  that  the  politicians  and 
more   passing   strange   than    that   which    in-  public  have  seen  courageous  administrators, 
dines   many   of    our   good   f>fople   to   accept  men  whom  they  at  heart  admired,  but  under 
the  statements  of  paid  emissaries  of  the  Fili-  whose  efficient  administration  the  "politicos"' 
pino  political  junto,  or  of  some  of  our  new  had  chafed  and  who  therefore  had  been  mcr- 
and  inexperienced  officials  at  Manila,  rather  cilessly  attacked  by  them,  replaced  under  the 
than  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  of  long  new  administration  by  inexperienced  official*, 
administrative     experience     in     the     islands.  And  when  they  saw  these  new  arrivals  begin 
Especially  is  this  remarkable  in  view  of  the  to   curr>-   favor   with   the  politicians  and   to 
fact  that  the  statements  of  men  of  this  last-  call    themselves   "friends   of    the   Filipinos." 
named   class  could   easily   be   either   verified  they    became   bewildered.      And    this   bewil- 
or  disproven   by   appealing   not  only   to   the  derment  gave  way  to  a  lessening  of  respect 
records,   but   also  to   residents  of   character,  for  Americans  in  general  when  it  was  seen 
To  accuse  all  former  officers  of  administra-  that   these   inexperienced   men   of  the  "new 
tion   of   insincerity  or   narrow   bias,   and   to  regime."   by   the   frequent  use  of   this  word 
disqualify   the  evidence  of  the  best  men   of  "friend,"  attributed  by  implication  the  con- 
our    own    blood    in    the    islands     (whether  trary  to  the  long  list  of  the  best  administra- 
clergymen,  educators,  jurists,  or  students  of  tive    officers    the   American    Government    in 
colonial  policies)   as  being  prompted  by  self-  the  past  had  been  able  to  send  to  them,  and 
ish  motives,  must  of  necessity  be  but  a  pass-  whom  it  seemed  now  the  fashion  to  consider 
ing  phase  of  party  blindness  and  cannot  con-  ^  little  better  than  "carpet-baggers."     And 
tinuc   as   a    fundamental    defect   in   our   na-  when  they  found  some  of  the  most  important 
tional  character.  of  these  new  "friends"  at  times  deficient  in 
Undoubtedly   the  overwhelming  majority  statesman-like  judgment  and   poise   and   not 
of    the    members    of    Congress    and    of    the  too  careful  in  their  utterances  of  the  dignity- 
American  public,  irrespective  of  party,  wants  of  their  positions,  there  could  not  but  result 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  Filipinos.   Nev-  an     inevitable    slump    in    their    esteem    for 
ertheless.    there    is    an    unfortunate    impres-  Americans  in   general.      It   is   felt  that   this 
sion  abroad   that  much   that  has  been  writ-  situation  should  be  remedied  at  once;  that  so 
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long  as  the  American  flag  continues  to  fly,  that   the   President  could   do  a   real  service 

our    administrative    officers    should    not    fall  to  humanity  by  seeing  to  it  that  men  of  this 

below  a  fixed  high  standard  of  attainment,  type  be  not  eliminated  from  the  service, 
experience,  dignitv,  courage,  and  vision ;  and 

that  ample  power's  should  be  vested  in  them  "^  "^^"  standard  of  cmL  SERVICE  ABSO- 

for  the  sake  both  of  administrative  efficiency  lutely   necessary 

and  of  the  dignit}-  of  their  offices.     The  wri-  And  this  brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the 

ter  concurs  in  believing  that  the  early  actions  question.     It  is  the  opinion  of  all  Americans 

and   pronunciamentos   of   some  of   our   high  and   foreigners  that  the   inviolability  of  the 

officials  of  the  new  administration  cannot  be  civil  service  must  be  re-established  by  Gov- 

lived  down.     He  regrets  also  to  have  to  add  ernor-General   Harrison  or  by  his  successor 

that  the  personality'  and  qualifications  of  two  if  the  good  name  of  our  governmental  meth- 

of   the   important   American   officials   of   the  ods   is   not   to   be   irrevocably   compromised. 

new  administration  are  of  such  an  order  that  Also  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  Filipino  being 

he   has   never    seen    their    names    mentioned  '""-n   aspirant  for  office  should  not  be  a  suffi- 

without  a  general  smile  of  commiseration  be-  cient  reason  for  his  appointment,  as  has  been 

ing  called  forth.  too  frequently  the  case  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration.    The  claim  is  made  by  the  Ad- 

CURRYING    FAVOR    WITH    FILIPINO    POLITI-  ministration    that   such    charges   are    not   in 

^'"^^^  keeping  with   the   facts  and   that  only   Fili- 

All  Americans  and  foreigners  of  experi-  pinos  of  unquestionable  qualifications  have 
ence  agree  in  feeling  that  it  is  not  only  a  se-  been  allowed  to  supersede  American  officials. 
rious  mistake  studiously  to  curry  favor  with  The  following  incident,  the  facts  of  which 
disaffected  politicians,  but  that  it  is  a  grave  ^vere  received  first  hand  by  the  writer,  will, 
error  of  administrative  judgment  to  hesitate,  however,  illustrate  the  "careful"  way  in 
either  at  Manila  or  Washington,  in  adopting  which  under  the  new  era  Filipinos  have  been 
effective  measures  and  policies  for  fear  of  appointed  to  offices  of  trust. 
wounding  the  susceptibih'ties  of  the  Filipinos.  I  he    post    of    Assistant— Director    of    the 

The  contention  s«ems  established  that  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  to  be  filled. 
'"mestizo"  politician  is  devoid  of  any  feel-  Without  even  consulting  the  American  Di- 
ing  of  gratitude  toward  the  United  States,  rector  of  the  Bureau,  the  Governor-General 
That,  therefore,  discarding  any  hope  of  ap-  promised  the  post,  at  the  request  of  the 
preciation  in  return,  it  should  be  our  single  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  to  a  henchman  of 
purpose  to  give  to  the  islands  the  kind  of  the  latter,  the  then  Governor  of  the  Province 
administration  which  may  command,  not  the  of  Pampanga.  Shortly  before  the  appoint- 
plaudits  of  the  present,  but  rather  the  appro-  ment  was  to  be  made  public  Governor-Ck*n- 
bation  of  history  and  the  gratitude  of  fu-  eral  Harrison  at  a  dinner  party  casually  in- 
turc  generations.  It  is  felt  at  Manila  that  formed  the  Director  that  he  had  "foiuid  an 
anything  short  of  this  does  not  represent  the  Assistant-Director"  for  him.  .Now,  it  so  hap- 
highest  and  best  form  of  American  idealism;  pened  that  the  Filipino  Ciovernor  selected 
that  this  is  what  the  great  majority  of  Amer-  for  the  post  by  the  "ring"  and  acrepte<l  by 
lean  people  want  to  see  practised  abroad,  the  ( iovernor-(  n-neral  had  been  oir-  of  the 
however  f^r  .if  timrs  we  may  fall  short  of  it  most  recalcitrant  of  the  native  governors 
at  home.  toward  carrying  out  the  hygienic  orders  is- 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  "wild  sued  by  the  Bureau  for  the  i)rcv«-ntion  of  the 
tribes"  are  ronsidrrrd  as  having  a  genuine  spread  of  rirjderpest,  an<l  a  ni.ui  who  h.id 
appreciation  for  whatever  they  realize  as  be-  caused  the  bureau  in  the  past  endless  tKiuhlc. 
ing  done  to  help  them.  It  is  the  consensus  And  yet  here  he  was  being  iilaccd  by  the  Ad- 
of  opinion  of  informed  pers/<ns  that  the  gov-  ministration  in  a  pf»sition  to  enforce  in  an 
rrnment  of  thrv  tribes  must  remain  in  the  executive  capaiity  the  verv  regulations  which 
hands  of  the  United  States  and  its  represen-  he  had  insistently  ignored.  The  Director  en- 
tatives.  'I  he  Filipino  has  never  shown,  nor  deavored  to  impress  the  (iovernor-(  leneral 
is  he  likely  to  ihow,  any  re.nl  confern  for  with  the  utter  iiiip«)ssibility  <>f  the  situati(tn, 
their  welfare.  And  vet,  they  are  (f»nsidered  but  it  was  not  initil  after  a  number  of  con- 
to  have  a  future  full  of  promise  ur  ler  the  vernations,  and  until  the  Director  had  threat- 
rapnhlr  and  sympafhrfir  hand  of  m  n  like  ened  his  imme<li.ite  resignation  if  a  man  with 
\lr.  Dr,in  ('.  W'rjrrriter.  If  is  frit  un  all  such  a  reconi  were  foisted  upon  him  that  the 
•Jdrs  that  the  lo^s  of  thi*  exprrieniecj  ad-  f  if»vernor  General  made  ult.it  expl;inations 
mini*trator  has  in  nowiv  been  replarrd,  and    he   roiild    to    the    S|>eaker   of    the    A««''n>hlv 
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and  ^ouiid  another  berth  for  this  "excellently 
recommended"  official.  It  can  readily  be 
imagined  that  such  an  uncomplacent  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture  was  not  able  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  "new  regime"  very  long 
and  is  now  numbered  among  those  who 
have   "resigned." 

This  incident  is  cited  not  to  insinuate  that 
the  Governor-General  promised  the  friends 
of  this  Filipino  to  appoint  him,  knowing  him 
to  be  incompetent,  but  merely  to  illustrate 
the  "spirit"  that  now  reigns  and  the  happy- 
go-lucky  and  reckless  manner  in  which  ap- 
l^oiiitments  are  promised  where  "politics" 
and  not  "efficiency"  is  the  watchword. 
Such  political  theories  are  bad  enough  in  some 
of  our  cities  at  home,  but  infinitely  worse  in 
our  distant  possessions  where  they  bring  dis- 
grace upon  our  Flag  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  efficient  colonial  administrations  of  the 
Dutch  and  British. 

It  is  believed,  furthermore,  that  to  make  a 
financial  showing  at  the  expense  of  efficiency, 
or  to  attain  this  end  by  stopping  expenditures 
that  have  heretofore  gone  for  greatly  needed 
public  improvements,  is  neither  "making  a 
record"  in  keeping  with  American  notions 
of  progress  nor  in  accord  with  what  are  felt 
to  be  the  views  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  governmental  effi- 
ciency. The  loss  of  men  like  Governor 
Forbes,  Mr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Heiser,  Captain 
Sleeper,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  many  others  who 
have  recently  "resigned,"  is  not  only  a  re- 
proach to  present-day  methods  at  Manila — 
a  matter  of  grave  local  importance — but  is 
looked  upon  as  a  distinct  setback  in  the  devel- 
opment of  better  and  more  stable  institutions 
in  the  entire  Orient  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity as  a  whole. 

MORALE  OF  BUREAU  OF  SCIENCE  \1RTUALLY 
DESTROYED 

No  institution  has  prospered  more  under 
civil  service  than  the  Hureau  of  Science  at 
Manila.  This  admirable  institution  had 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  it  Ivid  com- 
manded the  high  respect  of  scientists  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the 
Orient.  The  ill-advised  utterances  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  his  arri- 
val, regarding  the  abolisliment  of  certain  de- 
partments of  research  (with  the  workings  of 
which  it  was  said  he  had  not  been  familiar 
and  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  "too  theoret- 
ical"), has  created,  as  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  a  most  unfortunate  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people.  It  necessarily  has 
not  only  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  Hureau, 


and  discouraged  men  from  remaining  in  it 
or  attaching  themselves  to  it,  but  it  has 
reflected  upon  the  sound  judgment  of  Amer- 
ican scientists.  It  is  felt  that  such  a  thor- 
oughly representative  American  institution 
and  its  corps  of  experienced  scientists  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vagaries 
of  any  individual. 

THE    REPRESENTATIVE    OF    THE    PHILIPPINES 
.\T  WASHINGTON' 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
favoring  a  more  or  less  immediate  independ- 
ence for  the  Filipinos  consists,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  in  the  personality  of  Senor  Man- 
uel L.  Quezon,  Resident  Commissioner  from 
the  Philippines  at  Washington.  It  is  felt 
at  Manila  to  be  ver>'  unfortunate  that  Senor 
Quezon  should  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  opinion  of  Washington  as 
a  typical  representative  of  his  race.  After 
meeting  practically  all  the  leading  native  po- 
litical leaders,  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  in  knowledge  of  America  and  of 
American  ways,  in  ability'  to  adopt  our  man- 
nerisms, to  play  upon  our  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, and  to  make  himself  interesting  and 
attractive  in  society,  there  is  no  public  man 
of  his  race  who  can  begin  to  measure  up  to 
him.  It  is  vital  that  this  be  kept  in  mind 
when  our  lawgivers  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  independence.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  high  as  he  stands  above  his 
political  colleagues  in  all  those  attainments 
calculated  to  influence  the  susceptibilities  of 
Americans,  an  immensely  greater  and.  for 
the  present,  practically  impassable,  gulf 
separates  these  colleagues  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  ignorant  populace,  even  in 
Luzon.  A  great  proportion  of  the  Filipino 
people  have  no  clearer  notion  of  "inde- 
pendence" than  that  it  is  some  sort  of  a 
tangible  or  intangible  thing  that  will  bring 
them  an  era  of  plenty  with  little  work 
and  no  ta.\es. 

FILIPINO   POLITICAL   MEETINGS   NOT  ALWAYS 
REPRESEN'T.XTIVE 

Another  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
meetings  organized  to  further  the  measures 
of  political  leaders  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  intelligent,  independent 
Filipinos.  Native  civilians  of  this  latter 
class  informed  the  writer  that  the  rivalries 
already  existing,  and  the  taste  for  spoils  al- 
ready whetted  by  an  ever,  and  too  rapidly, 
increasing  share  in  the  offices  of  state,  pre- 
sage certain  revolution  as  soon  as  a  firm  hand 
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is  withdrawn ;  that  it  vriW  require  several 
generations  of  peace  and  prosperity-  to  train 
an  Oriental  people  into  a  genuine  respect 
for  stable  institutions. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  fur- 
ther, that  one  of  the  serious  mistakes  made 
by  visitors  at  Manila  is  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  of  an  audience  or  delega- 
tion in  the  islands  by  its  general  appearance. 
Gatherings  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  im- 
pressive, especially  if  large  and  if  the  visitor 
is  a  recent  arrival,  owing  to  the  fondness 
of  the  men  for  well-tailored  white  suits, 
which  give  them  an  outward  appearance  of 
prosperit}^  and  intelligence  out  of  keeping 
with  their  attainments  and  with  the  environ- 
ment out  of  which  they  come. 

INDEPENDENCE    NOT    DESIRED 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  surprising  things 
to  the  visitor,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  heart-to-heart  talks  with  representative 
Filipinos  who  are  not  themselves  political  as- 
pirants, will  be  to  learn  that  independence  is 
not  desired  at  this  time  by  men  of  this  type. 
Every  one  of  them  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
revolution  would  certainly  folloiv  the  loiu- 
ering  of  the  Flag.  Not  one  of  them  would 
name  a  time  now  to  be  foreseen  when  he 
thought  independence  could  be  safely  prom- 
ised or  granted.  Each  stated,  however,  that, 
should  his  sentiments  become  known,  he 
would  be  a  marked  man,  and  whether  di- 
rertly  or  indirectly,  would  feel  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  "politicos." 

The  writer  has  been  informed  from  a 
most  unimpeachable  source  that  even  one  of 
the  two  leading  Filipino  politicians  had  re- 
cently l>ecome  rather  skeptical  about  early  in- 
dependence in  view  of  recent  events  in  the 
Orient.  He  feared  now  he  had  buildcd 
better  than  he  thought  and  that  independ- 
ence might  actually  be  granted  owing  to  the 
support  of  certain  Congressmen  not  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  inovrment,  bur  who, 
like  many  of  their  constituents,  were  b«gin- 
ning  to  feel  that  the  present  situation  is  no 
credit  to  the  L^nited  States.  He  recogni/cd 
the  dani"---  '■  increasing  impatience  of  oth- 
ers in  (  -  and  in  the  public  at  seeing 
ourselves  invited  "to  get  out"  of  the  islands, 
and  yet  in  thr  *nfnr  breath  b<;ng  rr«|urstrd 
to  prrmit  thr  Filipino  politicians  to  bury,  as 
it  were,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  foot  of 
the  flagpole,  to  be  resurrected  and  run  «ip 
'•  '  -r  thrv  got  into  intmiafional  roin- 
j,  n.  His  (Kisifion.  h'lwrvrr,  rrn- 
dered  it  very  difficult  for  him  t<»  ba<  k 
water. 


CHARACTER  AND  WORK  OF  THE   PHILIPPINE 
ASSEMBLY 

Another  matter  of  disillusionment  for 
those  pf  us  who  have  been  guided  by  feelings 
of  sentiment  toward  the  independence  move- 
ment is  to  learn,  on  studying  the  situation 
on  the  ground,  that  much  that  we  have 
heard  about  the  excellent  work  and  disinter- 
ested patriotism  of  the  Philippine  Assembly 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Space  will  not 
permit  even  the  mention  of  the  many  ac- 
counts of  the  inefficiency  of  these  lawgivers. 
It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  the  last 
Assembly  (and,  by  the  way,  the  very  one 
which,  as  the  writer  was  informed,  Gover- 
nor-General Harrison  went  to  the  length  of 
complimenting  in  a  telegram  to  Washing- 
ton) occupied,  despite  the  more  or  less  direct 
protests  of  the  Governor,  a  great  part  of  its 
time  with  questions  relating  to  political  posts 
and  appointments,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  induced  to  discuss  the  bud- 
get. The  statements  we  sometimes  hear  re- 
garding "the  remarkable  work  of  the  As- 
sembly demonstrating  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self-government,"  if  sincerely 
made,  are  considered  at  Manila  as  based 
upon  information  furnished  by  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  successful  workings  of  the  theo- 
ries of  the  "new  era." 

FACTS  VERSUS  THEORIES 

The  facts  tend  to  disprove  the  statements 
of  those  who  would  rapidly  "Filipini/.c"  the 
service.  No  clearer  proof  is  needed  of  the 
grave  risks  being  run  for  the  sake  of  a  theory 
than  the  unfortunate  results  following  the 
"resignation"  of  Captain  Sleeper  as  chief  of 
the  Land  Office.  "Pus  efficient  officer  had 
built  up  a  remarkable  department  and  one 
that  had  reqinrcd  years  of  labor  to  bring  to 
a  standard  that  was  considered  a  model  of 
efficiency.  Deaf  to  the  warm'ngs  of  nici) 
of  experience,  the  new  administration  ap- 
pointed a  Filipino  to  succeed  him.  'I  his 
man  was  mo«;t  carefully  selected,  since  it  was 
recognized  on  all  sides  as  a  test  of  native 
ability.  In  a  short  time  the  work  of  years 
had  brcoine  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
and,  however  reluctantly,  the  .idministralion 
had  to  remove  the  new  incumbent.  An- 
other Filipino  was  iiltimatelv  appointed,  but 
the  department  was  in  very  ba«l  shape  when 
the  writer  left  the  islands, 

RKOHrTTAni.K     REII.I-ITIONS     <)V     AMERICAN 
ADMIVISTRATORS 

'Ihrre  is  amither  factor  which  bctdes  for 
many  years  to  come  little  success  to  :i   lili- 
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pino  administration  of  the  islands.  The 
ingenious  lies,  innuendoes,  and  slanderous  at- 
tacks, under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Flag, 
upon  the  character  and  administration  of 
our  most  highly  respected  officials  in  the 
past,  because  their  rulings  ran  counter  to 
special  interests  or  prejudices  of  certain  fac- 
tions, is  not  considered  as  auguring  well  for 
the  conditions  that  would  exist  when  the 
Flag  comes  down,  granted  even  that  native 
officials  would  pretend  to  attempt  to  uphold 
h\gienic  or  other  efficient  measures  against 
the  wishes  of  the  masses.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  rinderpest  under  the  regime  of  Gov- 
ernor-General Harrison  after  the  control  of 
the  situation  had  been  taken  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  placed  under 
provincial  supervision,  and  certain  "econo- 
mies" of  administration  had  been  inaugu- 
rated, should  sober  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  immediate  wider  autonomy. 

CRITICISMS    ON    PUBLIC    IMPROVEMENTS 

Filipino  politicians,  backed  by  their  party 
papers,  have  long  made  the  expenditures  for 
the  construction  of  the  Benguet  Road  and 
its  terminus. — the  splendid  health  resort  of 
Baguio, — a  favorite  subject  of  attack  in  re- 
flecting on  the  administration  of  former 
American  commissioners.  It  is  true  there 
was  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
engineering  expert  who  reported  on  the 
probable  cost,  but  for  this  the  commissioners 
should  not  be  held  responsible.  Rather  than 
being  a  reproach  to  the  executive  ability  of 
former  administrations,  both  the  road  and 
the  resort  are  now  seen  to  be  assets  of  the 
highest  \aluc,  although  the  road  will  soon 
lose  its  importance  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  safer  highway  in  another  part  of 
the  mountains.  Personally  the  writer  feels, 
after  visiting  India  and  the  famous  British 
"Hill  Station,"  Darjceling  in  the  Hima- 
layas, that  Baguio  is  one  of  the  most  cred- 
itable and  enduring  momiments  to  the  fore- 
sight and  forethought  of  former  commissions. 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Denison,  possibly 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  spent  the  past 
summer  in  Japan  and  China,  and  therefore 
the  government  was  not  transferred  to 
Baguio  for  the  hot  months.  And  yet,  when 
the  writer  visited  Baguio,  it  was  full  of  Fili- 
pinos from  Manila  who  now  own  residences 
in  what  only  a  icw  years  ago  was  but  an 
uniniiabited  mountain-top.  This  is  conclu- 
sive proof  that,  although  always  ready  to 
seek  out  every  possible  excuse  to  compromise 
the  administration  of  American  commission- 
ers  in    the   eyes  of   Congress,    they   are   not 


slow  to  profit  by  the  results  of  the  very  ad- 
ministrative policies  they  have  so  severely 
criticized. 

APPOINTING    A    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Since  leaving  the  islands,  the  writer  has 
learned  through  a  copy  of  the  Manila  Timet 
that  prophecies  he  had  heard  made  there,  and 
which  it  was  hoped  would  not  be  realized, 
had  proven  correct  and  that  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Manila  had  been  given 
to  a  Filipino  gentleman  "for  whom  no  other 
post  was  available  but  whose  friends  insisted 
that  he  must  be  taken  care  of."  This  pro- 
gram of  Filipinization  was  too  much  even 
for  Secretary  Denison  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  control,  at  first  opposed  the 
Filipino,  desiring  an  efficient  American  edu- 
cator at  the  head  of  this  important  institu- 
tion during  the  rirst  and  most  important 
years  of  its  development.  His  protest,  how- 
ever, was  unavailing.  This  stand  represents 
a  radical  change  in  his  views  as  expie>>ed 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  islands,  in  a 
much-criticized  speech,  the  general  tenor  of 
which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  since  oft- 
quoted  assertion  it  contained:  "Why  should 
we  insist  upon  'hustling'  the  East  against  its 
will,  and  at  its  expense,  if  the  East  itself 
wishes  to  lie  placid,  murmuring  niananaf" 
It  is  felt  that  his  other  no  less  famous  public 
statement  in  regard  to  a  letter  delayed  three 
weeks  in  delivery,  is  typical  of  the  sophomoric 
theories  of  government  entertained  by  the 
new  administration. — "If  the  Filipino  people 
prefer  to  have  their  letters  arrive  in  three 
weeks  and  do  it  themselves,  why  haven't  they 
the  right  to  do  it  that  way  ?" 

THE    PRESIDENT    NOT    BLAMED 

The  majority  of  Americans  and  foreign- 
ers at  Manila  do  not  feel  that  the  President 
is  correctly  informed  concerning  existing 
conditions,  and  are  therefore  unwilling  to 
hold  him  directly  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent situation.  They  rather  attribute  it  to 
the  short-sightedness  and  excess  of  zeal 
shown  by  the  administration  at  Manila  in 
making  a  "record"  such  as  they  might  wish 
to  make  at  home  after  a  political  upheaval- 
Some  of  these  officials  seem  forgetful  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  Filipinos  re- 
garding our  traditional  treatment  of  "office- 
holders" in  this  countrA'  upon  a  change  of 
administration,  and  inexcusably  forgetful  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  maintaining  in 
our  over-the-sea  dependencies  the  well-earned 
reputation    of    .American    officials,    past    or 
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present,  and  irrespective  of  party,  for  disin- 
terested public  service.  Some  of  them  have 
compromised  the  good  name  and  dignity  of 
American  institutions  abroad  by  actions  and 
utterances  which  either  reflect  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  intentions  of  past  administra- 
tions, or  else  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
views  which  the  American  public  at  Manila 
believes  to  be  those  of  the  President  relative 
to  administrative  decorum  abroad.  To  men- 
tion but  one  example: 

Only  those  who  have  been  in  Manila  and 
are  familiar  with  the  various  undercurrents 
of  sentiment  and  with  the  personal  histories 
of  individuals  there  can  form  a  conception 
of  the  astonishment  felt  by  the  audience 
when,  as  a  number  of  witnesses  told  the  wri- 
ter, the  distinguished  guest  of  the  occasion, 
a  man  who  incorporates  the  dignity  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  by  his  exalted  position, 
placed  his  arm  about  the  shoulders  of  a  Fili- 
pino politician  and  declared  that  it  was 
"to  this  man"  that  he  owed  his  position, 
and  that  he  would  not  forget  the  kindness 
as  long  as  he  lived.  The  remark  was  con- 
sidered, for  reasons  that  cannot  be  touched 
upori  here,  not  only  as  lacking  excessively  in 
good  taste,  but  also  as  showing  exceedingly 
poor  judgment,  in  that  it  magnified  the  Fili- 
pino in  the  esteem  of  his  a>untrymen  at  the 
expense  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  whom  the  appointment  had 
come. 

HOW    THE     PRESENT    ADMINISTRATION'     IS 
REGARDED 

Scnor  Quezon  made  the  public  statement 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  in  1914 
that  "Governor  Harrison  has  gained  for  him- 
self and  for  the  nati»jn  that  he  represents  the 
confidence  and  gocjd-will  of  the  Filipino 
prople."  This  statement,  according  to  reli- 
able American  evidence  and  that  of  in  tell  i- 
grnt  Filipinos,  is  not  in  kreping  with  the 
facti.  Never  since  the  early  years  of  occu- 
pation ha*  genuine  respect  and  esteem  for 
America  and  things  American  been  at  so  low 
an  rbb.  for  thr  rea«)ns  mentioned  ab<ne. 
(iovernor-fJenrral  Harrivm  and  his  adiiiin- 
ittration  enjoy,  quire  naturaUy.  a  certain 
kind  of  popularity  with  the  politicians  and 
factions  whose  aims  lir  srrm%  to  support.  Hut 
that  he  has  raised  his  country  or  his  countr>- 
men  in  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants,  is  an 
alfoyrfhrr  difTrrrnt  matter.  Dcrp  rrgrrt  was 
voiced  on  all  sides  that  at  the  very  outset  hr 
had  launched  himself  upon  a  campaign  of 
"reform"  from  which,  in  spite  of  experience 
sained,  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  turn  back. 


THE    FEELING    IN    THE    ISLANDS    ON    THE 
JONES    BILL 

The  feeling  of  Americans  and  foreigners 
in  the  islands  concerning  the  "Jones  Bill" 
is  somewhat  as  follows:  It  is  considered 
impossible  to  foresee  what  the  next  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years  may  bring  in  the  interna- 
tional situation  in  the  Pacific,  nor  how  essen- 
tial to  us  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Filipinos  the  new  inventions  constantly  being 
made  in  aerial  and  maritime  armament  and 
our  commercial  interests  in  the  East  may  ren- 
der the  retention  of  the  islands  in  whole 
cr  in  part.  Therefore  it  is  believed  that,  if 
an  unnecessary  preamble  to  such  a  bill  must 
be  formulated,  sound  statesmanship  dictates 
that  it  should  go  no  farther  than  declaring 
it  to  be  "the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  independence  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands as  soon  as  in  the  judgment  of  Congress 
it  is  deemed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  is- 
lands and  of  the  United  States  to  do  so." 
It  is  further  believed  that  the  political  ele- 
ment would  make  at  first  a  bold  front  of 
disapproval,  but  that  the  great  mass  of  intel- 
ligent and  peaceful  civilians  would  greet 
such  a  statement  with  sincere  satisfaction. 
A  statement  of  this  kind  would  do  more,  it  is 
thought,  to  clear  the  unheal tliful  atmosphere 
of  uncertainty  and  apprehension  existing  at 
Manila  and  to  preclude  unprofitable  discus- 
sion than  anything  that  has  occurred  since 
the  change  of  administration. 

FOREIGN    OPINION    ON    OL'R    PRESENT     PHIL- 
IPPINE   POLICV 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  among  tlic  many 
Americans  and  Hritons  whom  the  writer  met 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  who  were 
more  or  le^ss  familiar  with  the  situation  from 
personal  observation,  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  almost  nervous 
eagerness  of  the  adnu'nistration  at  Manila  to 
conciliate  the  politicians,  even  at  the  cost  of 
Mime  dignity,  and  ^hc  excessive  zeal  shown 
in  changing  and  "Filipini/.ing"  the  service, 
lia<l  pro\cn  ;i  gr.ivc  error  of  jiKigmciit  of 
more  than  lo<  al  imjiortancc.  That  it  \\  as  des- 
tined to  render  the  work  of  the  white  man 
in  the  uplift  of  dependent  races  very  difficult 
in  more  distant  parts  of  the  ( )ricnt.  It  was 
pointed  out  h\  the  Hritish  tliat,  if,  .xs  wc 
claimed,  our  interest  in  the  isl.unls  was  pure- 
ly humanitari.m,  we  should  not  fr.insfrr  our 
political  diffrrrnccs  of  opinion  and  more  or 
less  (|ueHti<»nable  party  theories  into  the  ad- 
minintration  of  our  island  <lrprn<lencies,  liut 
rather  *eek  to  gr)\Trn  them  along  reiogni/ed 
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lines  of  administrative  efficiency  for  their 
own  hifihest  welfare,  and  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  as  a  whole.  That  to  trajisfer  our 
own  advanced  theories  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  an  inexperienced  people  iust  emer- 
ging from  a  period  of  almost  medieval  dark- 
ness, many  of  whom  have  not  the  remotest 
conception  of  the  real  meanings  of  the  words 
"democraa"  and  "independence,"  would  be 
little  short  of  criminal. 

OUR     LEGACY    TO    THE     PHILIPPINES 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  the 
writer  by  an  intelligent  and  highly  respected 
Filipino  and  is  submitted  as  a  final  resume 
of  a  situation  which  cannot  possibly  continue 
with  credit  to  our  government: 

When  the  American  flag  is  lowered,  whether  it 
he  in  one  year  or  in  ten  years  or  in  a  hundred 
years.  I  feel  that  the  United  States  will  be  remem- 
bered in  our  island  by  three  principal  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  life:  First,  by  a  splendid 
svstem  o2  public  instruction;  secondly,  by  an  ex- 
cellent judicial  system;  and.  thirdly,  by  an  all- 
pervading  system  of  petty  Tammany  politics,  to 
the  fostering  of  which  the  present  administration 
has  verv  largely  contributed.  And  I  feel  that  the 
last  of  these  contributions  will  far  outshadow  in 
etfect  the  results  of  the  other  two  to  the  ever- 
lasting misfortune  of  my  race. 

No  words  of  tho  writer  could  possibly 
add  to  the  simple  force  of  a  statement  of 
this  character. 

Such,  in  briefest  possible  form,  are  the 
opinions  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  and  national- 
ity in  Manila,  both  native  and  foreign, 
whose  opinion,  the  writer  feels,  the  public 
would  care  to  learn,  and  by  who<e  judgment 
it  would  wish  in  a  measure  to  be  guided  in 
the  solemn  hour  so  fast  approaching  when  a 
courageous,  creditable,  and  unequivocal  de- 
cision should  be  reached, — a  decision  free  of 
political  bias  and  sentimental  theories,  but 
destined  to  involve  irrevocably  the  good 
name  of  our  countr>',  the  statesmanship  of 
our  lawgivers,  and  the  tuture  welfare  of  a 
dependent  people. 

AMERICAN'    IDEALS  SHOULD   PREVAIL   IN"   THE 
PHILIPPINES 

We  are  told  that  the  islands  are  a  menace 
to  us;  that  by  their  retention  we  run  the 
risk  of  grave  complications.  And  yet.  these 
are   the   vcr>'    warnings   that   were   directed 


against  our  fathers  whenever  they  contem- 
plated moving  our  frontiers  further  toward 
the  Pacific.  Thus  far  in  our  history  we  have 
never  recoiled  from  following  our  star  of 
destiny  because  of  real  or  fancied  dangers. 
And  it  is  not  believed  that  we  are  going  to 
hesitate  now,  when  millions  whom  we  have 
led  toward  a  brighter  day  stand  sorely  in 
need  of  our  strong  helping  hand  to  conduct 
ihem  over  the  last  and  most  difficult  part  of 
the  way. 

If  we  have  not  the  courage  of  our  fore- 
fathers, if  the  splendid  work  of  American 
achievement,  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of 
countless  men  of  our  own  race, — the  scien- 
tist, the  educator,  the  administrator,  and  the 
soldier, — are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  empty 
shibboleth  "Independence,"  is  it  not  due  our 
good  name  to  leave  the  islands  nrjtc.  It 
is  the  firm  belief  of  the  writer  that  we  owe 
It  to  ourselves,  to  the  Filipinos,  and  to  hu- 
manity to  insist,  so  long  as  the  American 
flag  continues  to  fly  over  Manila  and  over 
the  hundreds  of  schools,  city  halls,  and  court- 
houses of  the  archipelago,  promising  liberty 
and  justice  under  its  stars  and  stripes,  not 
to  a  fc'iv  political  aspirants,  but  to  all 
that  just  so  long  American,  and  not  Filipino. 
ideals  of  efficiency,  administration,  and  jus- 
tice should  reign  at  Manila.  And  this  can- 
not be  realized  unless  we  cease  the  present 
methods  of  tearing  down  the  laboriously  con- 
structed work  of  years  achieved  by  American 
administrative  officers,  not  because  we  feel 
it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  but 
at  the  behest  of  the  native  officeseeker. 
whose  plea,  "independence,"  seems  so  irre- 
sistible to  our  democratic  ears.  The  indi- 
vidual man  is  "free"  to-day  wherever  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  float  to  the  breeze  in  the 
islands.  That  he  iiill  not  he  "free"  when 
the  Flag  comes  down  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  all  men  of  broad  judgment  and  experience 
in  the  Philippines. 

Fver>-  principle  of  humanitarianism  and  of 
enlightened  statesmanship  dictates  that  we 
should  jealously  guard  this  heritage  of  future 
generations  and  hand  it  down  to  them  in  the 
.form  of  an  efficient,  model  administration 
unto  the  day  when  they,  as  an  enlightened 
f>eopIe.  and  not  as  a  handful  of  political  dic- 
tators, tell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
what  they  desire.  The  American  people  will 
then  gladly  give  them  what  they  want. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 

IX  the  following  pages  appear  brief  condensations  of  articles  on  topics  of  timely  in- 
terest gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  sources, — American.  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Italian,  Spanish, — and  representing  varied  viewpoints.  Many  of  these 
articles  deal  with  phases  of  the  great  war  or  with  cognate  themes.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  do  more  than  make  cursory  reference  to  the  great  mass  of  material  of  this  sort 
that  is  now  appearing  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  world.  To  speak  of  only  a  few  of  our 
popular  American  magazines,  we  may  note  that  in  the  January  numbers  there  are  articles 
bearing  the  following  titles:  "Second  Thoughts  on  This  War,"  by  John  Galsworthy; 
"The  Submarine  in  War,"  by  Robert  W.  Neeser;  "The  AVest's  Awake!"  (Canada  in 
war  time),  by  Mary  Synon, — all  in  Scribners,  while  the  Century  carries  the  second  in- 
stalment of  Walter  Hale's  series,  "An  Artist  at  the  Front,"  and  Everybody's  gives  an 
opportunity  to  a  score  of  leading  British  writers  to  tell  frankly  what  they  think  about 
American  neutrality.  H.  G.  Wells,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  W.  J.  Locke,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Viscount  Bryce, 
Maurice  Hewlett,  William  Archer,  and  Israel  Zang\vill  are  among  the  names  that  figure 
in  this  symposium.  In  the  Century,  Eric  Fisher  Wood  continues  discussion  of  American 
preparedness,  covering  in  the  January  article  the  experience  of  the  nation  between  the 
years  1860  and  1916.  In  the  same  number  Mr.  J.  A.  P.  Bland  writes  on  "The  Far 
Eastern  Problem,"  referring  of  course  to  Japan  and  China,  and  George  Creel  describes 
the  immigration  situation  under  the  rather  unfortunate  title,  "The  Hopes  of  the  Hyphen- 
ated." The  French  soldier's  outlook  on  the  war  is  interpreted  for  the  Century  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Gleason.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Talcott  Williams'  article  in  this  Review  on 
page  67,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  William  Warfield's  account  of  a  journey  over 
the  desert  from  Bagdad  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  in  the  January  Harper's.  In  the  same 
magazine  Robert  Bruere  answers  the  question,  "What  Does  the  Minimum  Wage  Mean?" 
A  striking  feature  of  the  American  Magazine  is  a  graphically  illustrated  article  on  how 
the  war  is  developing  the  aeroplane,  by  Merle  CrowcU. 

CHINA'S  VITAL  QUESTION 

THE   monarchist  movement   in   China   is  plied  that  as  a  republic  had  been  definitely  estab- 

thc  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Sorth  ''^*'<='l-    '!.  """''^    'j^    Kravely   improper    for   him 

J  .  n      ■  L      r»      «•  T    \\r    T      I  even  to  discuss  sucli  a  step.     But,  while  their  per- 

A m mean  Reviru',  by  PrnicssoT  ].  W  .  J enk^,  ^^^^^    ,„ya|,y    ,„    ,hc    President    has    in    no    way 

who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  problems  diminished,  the  military  officials  have  of  late 
of  modern  China's  gr>vernmcnt  and  i>  an  en-  become  more  and  more  insistent,  and  as  they 
thusiastic  admirer  of    President    ^uan    Shih-    «cre    practically    unanimous,    it    was    impossible 

ki   ■    /     t  •  i-  •  1  •  1  ■'■"'   '"e    rresidcnt,    with    (he   solemn   dutv   of    pre- 

ai  (who,  since  this  article  was  written,  has  ,„vinK  imrrnal  pence  and  concord  always  before 
become  Emperor).  Like  other  observers  of  hirn,  to  dihrniss  them  with  a  blank-  refusal.  He 
C"'  '  '  pre^rnr  situation,  Profcnsor  Jcnks  was  faced  by  a  powerful  body  holding  very  em- 
•  I  .1  I  •     •  I     phatic  vicw«,  and   if  he  had   persisted   in  an  irre- 

Id'  ^  the_  monarchistic  movement  with  concilable  attitude,  the  result  would  probably 
the  militaristic.  He  quotes  the  words  of  a  have  brm  the  inception  of  intrinues  and  the 
di»tinp:uishrd  F.ngh^h  newspaper  correspond-  f'-miaiion  of  sn  ret  societies  to  brin^  aboui  by 
.„,   „»    n_L'_™     %/f       It'll-  IJ     TA        IJ  force   what    he   refused   to   urant.      The   President, 

ent  at    Pekmg.    Mr.   W  lll.am   H.    Donald:         ,h,rcfore.  wa.  faced  by  a  verv  difficult  problem. 

'I'he  rnont  despotic  and  autocratic  rnlrr,  if  all  his 
The    military    party    have    been    at    the    l>otiom    most  powerful  supporlrrs  were  united  in  a  desire 
nf     '  ■    ■    for    the    rrrtiablithrnrnt    of    the    to   c<imprl    him    lo    lake    a    certain    course,    would 

Hi'  i\   i>f   ((ovrrnmrnt    from   ihc  out-    riot    be    able    forcibly    If*    resist    ihrm,       'I"hal    was 

•el.  Kvrr  »in<  e  the  rttablishrnrrii  of  the  rrpuldic  rxacilv  the  position  in  which  rrrsidrni  Viiaii 
the  Prrsideni  has  hern  prriodicallv  approached  Shih-k'ai  found  himself.  lie  could  not  openly 
hf  kigh  military  ofRHaU  and  urfted  lo  chanxe  rrsial  the  demand  made  bv  ihe  military  pnriy, 
the    tYtlrni    of    gmrernment.       Invariably    hr    rr-    ihr    rnoii    powerful    force    in    the    Slate,    but    he 

«l 
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could,  and  did,  divcit  its  activities  into  a  proper 
and   constitutional    channel. 

As  to  President  Yuan's  intentions.  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  claims  no  prophetic  gift,  but 
thinks  that  vve  may  reasonably  judge  a  man's 
intentions  from  his  past.  He  reminds  us 
that  Yuan  saved  his  ruler,  the  empress  dow- 
ager, from  her  own  kinsman  by  marriage, 
the  Emperor  Kwang-Shu.  He  saved  the 
imperial  son  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  Ch'un, 
the  regent.  Furthermore,  it  is  frequently 
forgotten  that  when  the  republic  began  four 
years  ago  in  China,  the  little  Manchu  empe- 
ror was  retained  in  his  title  and  his  civil  list. 
He  is  a  pensioner  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

The  wisdom  and  patriotisnn  of  Yuan  Shih-k'ai 
have  not  as  yet  failed  China.  Is  there  any  real 
reason  for  thinkinj:  that  he  will  fail  now?  Thrice 
during  the  Manchu  crisis  he  declined  a  marqui- 
sate,  and  twice  when  the  late  Empress  Lung  Vu 
invited  him  to  ascend  the  throne  he  refused.  The 
elections    seem    to    show    that    a    crown    will    be 


offered  to  Yuan  Shih-k'ai :  it  may  be  that  real 
public  opinion  ascertained  for  him  in  other  ways 
will  declare  to  the  contrary.  In  either  case  it 
may  well  be  that  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  will  confound 
those  who,  throughout  his  career,  have  accused 
him  of  plotting  and  planning  for  his  own  ambi- 
tion; that  he  will  consolidate  at  his  back  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  southern  Chinese  progressive 
opinion;  and  so  at  last  find  himself  free  to  carry 
into  effect,  with  the  certainty  of  popular  approval, 
those  great  practical  reforms  which  are  vitally 
necessary  in  China,  in  order  that  she  may  stand 
upon  her  own  feet  and  he  no  longer  menaced  by 
fear   of   foreign    aggression. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  there  is 
nothing  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the 
conception  of  Yuan's  character  which  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  elaborates  in  his  article.  As 
President  of  China,  ^  uan  had  already  defied 
the  military  cabal  and  Ije  had  repeatedly 
refused  the  crown.  His  final  acceptance  of 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  China 
merely  desires  to  give  him  a  longer  tenure 
of  office  than  the  Presidency. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WORKING  HABITS 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  office  routine, 
punctuality  is  the  great  dominating  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of 
his  secretaries  as  embodied  in  an  article  on 
"The  Working  Habits  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,"  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  for  January,  bv  James 
Hay,  Jr. 

Not  only  is  President  Wilson  punctual 
himself  day  in  and  day  out,  but  he  requires 
punctuality  from  others,  including  members 
of  Congress  and  heads  of  departments.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  calling  at  the 
White  House  by  appointment  find  that  each 
conference  is  expected  to  last  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  After  each  caller  leaves  the 
office,  Mr.  W^ilson  himself  makes  a  short- 
hand note  of  the  caller's  business.  (It  is 
stated,  by  the  way,  that  the  President  is  him- 
self an  expert  stenographer,  and  that  a  page 
from  his  notebook  is  "as  clear  and  clean-cut 
as  a  piece  of  engraving.") 

Following  i-i  tlie  daily  program  of  this  very 
hard  worked  and  very  punctual  man: 

His  personal  stenographer,  C.  L,  Swem,  who 
was  with  him  in  New  Jerse>,  reports  to  the  study 
in  the  White  House  proper  at  8:55,  at  which  time 
the  President  dictates  replies  to  the  important 
letters  which  have  been  received  at  the  \\'hitc 
House  offices  the  day  before.  .At  ten  o'clock  he 
takes  his  place  at  his  desk  in  his  private  office  in 
the    White    House   offices.      Between    ten    and    teii- 


thirt}-  he  attends  to  whatever  routine  work  is 
possible  before  he  begins  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ments he  or  his  secretary  has  made  several  days 
before.  Each  caller  usually  gets  five  minutes 
some  of  them  three,  and  a  few  fifteen.  He  keeps 
a  card  on  his  desk  showing  the  list  of  appoint- 
ments, and  checks  off  with  his  own  hand  each 
appointment  as  it  is  kept.  (I  saw  one  of  these 
cards  on  which  he  had  run  his  pencil  through  the 
name  of  a  prominent  politician  and  had  written 
after  the  name  in  blue  pencil,  "He  did  not  come." 
That  "He  did  not  come"  looked  ominous.) 

At  12:59  the  President,  having  concluded  the 
appointments,  leaves  the  office  and  goes  to  the 
White  House  for  his  one-o'clock  luncheon. 

At  two  o'clock  he  receives  in  the  East  Room 
delegations  of  tourists  who  want  to  shake  his 
hand,  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  he  has  a  long  con- 
ference with  some  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  a 
diplomat.  After  that,  he  plays  golf,  takes  a  walk 
through  the  shopping  district  of  Washington,  or 
goes  for  an   automobile  ride. 

Ax.  seven   o'clock  he  has  dinner. 

He  goes  to  bed  between  ten  o'clock  and  mid- 
night, never  after  midnight. 

The  President's  office  methods  are  de- 
scribed as  remarkable  for  accuracy*  and  ex- 
actness. He  files  all  his  important  papers 
with  his  own  hands  in  a  filing  case  just  back 
of  his  chair  in  the  White  House  study.  His 
powers  of  concentration  are  great,  and  after 
devoting  his  mind  entirely  to  a  single  subject, 
on  dictating  a  speech  or  a  state  paper,. or  writ- 
ing it  out  in  shorthand  and  then  reading  it  to 
his  stenographer,  practically  no  changes  are 
reauired. 
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WOMAN'S     EMANCIPATION     IN    GER- 
MANY AND  SCANDINAVIA 

AMERICAN  women  will  be  intensely  The  protection  of  motherhood, — the  Mut- 
interested  in  the  first  book  to  be  pub-  terschutz  idea, — is  the  slogan  of  the  German 
lished  in  English  that  tells  concretely  just  feminists.  This  movement  desires  to  im- 
what  Feminism  means  in  Germany  and  prove  the  institution  of  marriage.  As  the 
Scandinavia. "^  The  impression  that  German  author  of  this  book,  states: 
women  are  hopelesslv  domesticated   is  quite 

erroneous.     The  author,  Katherine  Anthony,       ^he  woman  movement  approves  of   Its  mono- 
,         •  111  LI      ^      gamic    basis,    but    attacks    its    propnetarv-    rights, 

writes  that  it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  to  Monogamv  purified  of  proprietarv  rights  is  the 
represent  the  American  suffrage  movement  ideal  of  the  main  guard  of  European  feminism, 
bv  quotations  from  Mr.  Elihu  Root  and  •  •  •  The  Mutterschutz  movement  goes  further. 
Congressman  Bowdle,  as  it  is  to  accept  the  ^  "°*  «"'-'  demands  the  abolition  of  proprietary 
^^r^ur^  V  J    rights    in    marriage,    but    questions    the    eternal 

statements    of    the    German    Emperor    and   ^.^y,^-^,^.   ^f    monogamv    itself,    if    not    as    ideal 

Empress  in  regard  to  what  German  women    moralin-  at  least  as  practical  morality, 
are  thinking  and  doing. 

In  Germany  before  the  war  there  were  The  book  goes  to  show  that  in  Germany 
800,000  more  women  than  men,  in  Austria-  and  Scandinavia  with  the  entrance  of  women 
Hungar)-  600.000.  while  in  Sweden,  Fin-  into  economics  the  woman  question  really 
land,  and  Denmark,  the  men  are  outnum-  began.  The  industrial  enslavement  of 
bered  by  nearly  300,000.  It  will  readily  be  women  brought  them  the  independence  that 
seen  that  industrial  and  social  changes  in  the  relieved  them  from  home  tyranny,  and  this 
status  of  women  are  bound  to  result,  if  for  independence  turned  their  desires  toward  the 
no  other  reason  than  the  mere  preponder-  "triple  possessions  of  man, — property,  fran- 
ance  of  women.  chise,  and  education." 

The  will  to  organize  is  very  strong  in  Education  was  the  first  storm  center.  It 
Germany  and  Scandinavia.  In  the  last  has  shifted  until  at  present  the  feminist 
twenty  years  the  women  of  Germany  have  movement  centers  around  the  child,  and 
built  up  the  Bund  Dcutscher  Fraucnvereine ,  woman's  admission  to  the  franchise. 
a  great  union  of  women's  clubs,  which  has  The  suffrage  leader,  Hcdwig  Dohm,  who 
a  membership  of  half  a  million  women,  has  passed  her  eightieth  year,  recently  wrote: 
The  leader  of  the  union  is  the  capable  editor  "Long  after  I  am  dead  and  burned,  my  ashes 
of  Die  llilfe.  a  social  and  litcrar>'  weekly,  will  glow  when  the  portals  of  tlic  Reichstag 
Dr.  Gcrtrud   Baumer.     The  first  organiza-   are  opened  to  women." 

tion  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  women  In  Sweden  women  have  the  commiuial 
in  Germany  was  the  Allgtmeiner  Diulsrher  vote;  Finland  has  had  complete  woman 
Frauenvertin  (General  Woman's  Union),  suffrage  since  1906;  Norway  gives  full  citi- 
which  was  founded  in  1865.  Their  program  zenship  rights  to  women;  and  Denmark  on 
defined  the  goals  and  tasks  of  the  woman's  June  5,  1915,  enfranchised  its  women,  and 
movement,  and  explained  the  pf/iition  of  this  abolished  property  qualifications. 
movement  in  the  fields  of  education,  eco- 
nomic  life,   marriage   and    the    family,    and       ""^  program  of  ftmini.m  is  the  development  of 

I  |.     ,.,     .  .  ,  '  a   new   Kicnce  of   womanhood.    .    .    .    Mom  of  the 

public  life  in  community  and  state.  ^an„  „f  ^on,^^  ha,.,,  ^a^tlv  the  same  justirtca- 

In  the  -  -^•♦r-T-  of  granting  thr  full  privi-  tion  aji  the  wants  of  men.  and  there  is  nothing 
Icgcn  of   »  -fi   to   women  ( icrinany   and    "<'*^'   al"»"  'hem  except  th.u  the  sex  whose  chief 

Scandinavia    arc    ahead   of    this   country.      At    characierintic    is    •wantlessnes!.'    is    beuinninn    to 
1       ,.  ,  .  .    f^  '  ac(iuirc    them.    It    was    I.uthrr    who   saul    that     'no 

prrvnt  the  S<andanavian  and  drrman  uni-  ^loak  .o  ill  become,  a  maid  or  wife  as  the  wish 
versirin*  are  practically  all  oprii  to  women,  to  be  clever. "  I'he  founder  <tf  I'roirstantism 
Krjjiitcrcd  in  the  f  icrman  iiriivrrsitics  in  the  v^oold  :i«siiredlv  be  app:illrd  .it  the  niimbci  of 
•ummer  srmcstcr  of  1914  were  41  17  women.   •»'*.•;''!"«  *v""'5''  '"  <;rriMaMN  •"  dav.  wonim  ^^ho 

f,          .       1                       ,                          I      1       /        •     •  pnil«>s<»pni/r    III    the   oprn    and    piildish    llicMi    iilr;i« 

I  ruwa.  howrvrr.  han  opin^rd  the  frminisf  „,.^,  ,j,rir  „„;,|,a,hrd  »i^:llatnres      li.n  in  the  midst 

demand    for    frmalr    cduiation    by    iiniKwing  of  a  di»cu»»ioii   «hirh  somciiinrs  ureins  to  lie  io<) 

rxcrptional      rulingii     for     the     admi.Mioii     of  acadrmic   and    tJirorrticul.    voices   arc   not    lacking 

women  to  the  univrr»itie>.  :**''•'•  ';'/'''"  ""^  ^''1'  ''^""•'  V""  ■^' •"'.'■' "'!'*•  V 

na\  r  t.ilked  riioiiKn  of  woman  *  riii.iiici|>nii'>ii.    I.rt 
4rl«.     B»  K«lbcr-    "'   '""K'"    '"    ''^''"    '•■      "^'^   philosophy   carries  such 
i"'  ...     i.  -,  *  conviction  ai  the  personal  life.'" 
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AMERICAN  ILLITERACY 

AX  article  contributed  by  Winthrop  Tal-  million  less  in  1910  than  in  1900.    The  pub- 

bot    to    the   North   American    Review  lie   schools   are    largely    responsible    for    this 

corrects   at   least   two   prevalent    miscoiicep-  good  showing.     Illiterac>-  is  still  a  hindrance 

tions:   First,  that  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  South,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded 

in  the  United  States  is  practically  negligible;  as  a  peril.     It  is  an  actual  menace  only  in  the 

and,  second,  that  most  of  the  adult  illiteracy  manufacturing  States  of  New  England,  and 

of  the  country  is  confined  to  the  Southern  in  the  States  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  division, 

States.     Mr.  Talbot  refers  to  the  figures  of  which  for  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  New 

the  last  census  to  show  that  five  million  adult  York  State,  for  twenty  years,  have  failed  to 

American  citizens  are  wholly  unable  to  read  reduce  their  percentage  of  illiteracy'  and  have 

and  write;  that  millions  more  read  only  sim-  also  increased  enormously  their  numbers  of 

pie  words,  and  that  still  other  millions  able  illiterates.     Connecticut,  indeed,  has  actually 

to  read  hesitatingly  rarely  do  read.  gone  backwards,   having  increased   not  only 

It  seems  almost  superlluous  to   frame  an  in  numbers  of  illiterates  but  in  percentage  of 

argument  to  show  that  illiteracy  is  a  serious  illiteracy  as  well. 

barrier  to  democracy.    We  have  believed  this        It  is  not  in  the  South,  then,  that  illiterates 

so  thoroughly  in  the  United  States  that  com-  are    steadily    increasing    in    number,    but    in 

pulsory  education  was  long  ago  introduced  in  Massachusetts,    Rhode    Island,    Connecticut, 

most  of   the  States,   and   it  has  always  been  New  York,  New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,  Illi- 

assumed   that  illiteracy  was  a  foe  to  repre-  nois.    North    Dakota,    Nebraska,    Montana, 

sentative     government.     Massachusetts,     in-  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

deed,    has    restricted    the    franchise   to   those  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  California, 

able  to  read  the  Constitution.     Yet,  as  Mr.  The  heaviest  increase  is  in  New  England  and 

Talbot   points  out,   we   ignore  the   illiteracy  the     Middle    Atlantic    States.      Here    is    a 

of  millions  of  unschooled  men  and  women, —  significant    contrast:     "During    the    twent)' 

children   in   mind,   though   adult   in  years, —  years    from    1890   to    1910,    the   number   of 

apparently  forgetting  that  the  first  requisite  illiterates  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

for  government  by  representation  is  literacy.  Carolina,    Georgia,    Kentucky,    and    Florida, 

Now  comes  the  sensational   part  of   Mr.  decreased  from  2,027,951   to  1,427,063.     In 

Talbot's  article.     This  is  his  statement  that  Massachusetts,    Rhode    Island.    Connecticut, 

there  is  to-day  a  steady  increase  of  illiterate  New  York,   New  Jersey,  and   Pennsylvania, 

white  people  bv  scores  of  thousands  in  New  the  increase  during  the  same  period  was  from 

England,   in   New  York  State,  in   Pennsyl-  790,772  to  1,103,872." 

vania.  in  Illinois,  and  in  eleven  States  of  the  Another  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Talbot 
Northwest.  These  illiterates  are  not  negroes,  is  that  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  illiter- 
Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Hindus,  but  ates,  as  compared  with  native  whites,  has 
young  white  parents  who  will  rear  families  lately  been  increasing  rapidly.  In  thirty 
and  will  live  among  us  for  the  next  forty  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
years  or  more.  "In  large  degree  they  are  number  of  native  white  and  negro  illiterates, 
herded  aliens  mingling  foreign  tongues  in  and  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
village  outskirts  and  city  slums,  increasing  foreigii-born  illiterates.  Indeed  every  class 
accidents  and  disease,  filling  hospitals,  alms-  of  illiterate  has  decreased  except  the  foreign- 
houses  and  asylums,  and,  as  defectives,  laying  born,  and  since  the  last  census  their  increase 
bigger  and  bigger  taxes  on  that  community  has  been  so  great  as  to  out-balance  the  de- 
which  ignores  their  existence."  crease  of  all  other  classes  combined. 

For  many  years  we  were  familiarized  with        As  a  check   to   this    startling    growth    of 

the  statement  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  illiteracy  among  us.  it  has  been  proposed  that 

population  of  the  Southern  States  is  illiterate,  more    should    be    done    through    the    public 

What    are   the    facts    to-day?      Mr.    Talbot  school   bv   way   of   furnishing   instruction   to 

shows  that  each   Southern   State  has  cut  its  adult    illiterates.      .As    Mr.    Talbot   puts   it: 

percentage   of    illiteracy    more    than    25    per  "We    require   the   untaught   child    to   go   to 

cent,    during    the    last   census    period,    from  school :  has  not  the  time  come  to  insist  that 

1900  to  1910.  and  that  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  untaught  child  of  later  years,  the  adult 

South  Central,  and  West  South  Central  di-  illiterate,    shall    also    be    required    to    go    to 

visions,     which     include     all     the     Southern  school   until   it   learns  at   least  to   read   and 

States,  the  number  of  illiterates  was  nearly  a  write?     Can  there  be  any  question  that  five 
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millions  of  illiterate  adults  mentally  isolated  it  can  best  be  broached  and  treated  through  a 
from  exchange  of  human  experience  with  State  commission  of  citizens  who  have 
their  fellows  are  a  menace  to  representative  earned  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Ken- 
government,  democratic  institutions,  indus-  tucky  has  established  such  a  commission,  but, 
trial  prosperity,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  as  Mr.  Talbot  suggests,  no  States  are  in 
United  States?"'  greater  need  of  such  commissions  than  those 

The  article  suggests  that  since  this  is  a  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  and  espe- 
subject  requiring  special  investigation  and  cially  the  State  of  New  York,  which  harbors 
the  widest  publicit> ,  knowledge  concerning  a  greater  number  of  illiterates  than  any  other 
the  extent  of  the  evil  and  suitable  remedies,   State  in  the  Union. 


RUMANIA  COMPARED  WITH  SPAIN  AS 
TO   MILITARY  EFFICIENCY 

ALTHOUGH  Spain  is  more  likely  to  with  the  army  and  with  the  probable  field  of 
play  a  part  in  eventual  peace  negotia-  operations,  suffice  to  prevent  the  formation 
tions  than  to  be  drawn  into  active  partici-  of  effective  plans.  In  Rumania,  on  the  other 
pation  in  the  war,  the  article  on  her  present  hand,  the  army  inspector  is  destined  to  as- 
militar}'  organization  by  Senor  Pedro  Jevc-  sume  the  position  of  chief  of  staff  in  case  of 
nois  in  Xuestro  Tiempo  is  interesting  from  a  foreign  war,  and  of  commander-in-chief 
its  frank  statement  and  criticisms.  under  the  king. 

As  a  modest  standard  of  comparison,  and  As  to  the  strength  of  the  respective  armies 
in  some  sense  as  a  model,  he  takes  Rumania,  on  a  peace  footing,  Spain  has  1 1 1  battalions 
noting  at  the  outset  that  while  Spain  expends  of  infantry  and  108  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
annually  some  $32,000,00*3  on  her  military-  while  Rumania  has  130  battalions  of  in- 
cstablishmcnt,  the  cost  of  Rumania's  army  fantry  and  88  squadrons  of  cavalry.  In  light 
is  less  than  $20,000,000.  And  yet  Spain  has  field  artillery  Rumania  is  far  superior,  hav- 
uo  properly  constituted  general  staff,  nor  are  ing  153  batteries,  with  612  pieces,  against  87 
the  materials  available  for  the  fonnation  of  batteries,  wn'th  348  pieces,  for  Spain.  Of 
such  a  staff  in  case  of  war.  hea\y    field    artillery    Spain    has   nothing    to 

The  writer  recognizes  that  theyoung  king,  show,  wlu'le  Rumania  has  33  batteries,  with 
an  enthusiast  in  militarj'  matters,  would  al-  132  pieces  of  four  to  six  inches  (Krupp  or 
most  ine\'itably  be  in  active  command  of  the  Schneider).  The  same  disparity  exists  in 
army,  and  yet  the  king  docs  not  know  what  siege  guns,  of  which  Spain  has  only  four 
generals  arc  to  command  the  different  army  batteries,  comprising  sixteen  pieces  of  anti- 
groups,  nor  has  any  provision  been  made  for  quated  model,  against  Rumania's  nine  bat- 
thc  staffs  of  these  grrjups.  tcries  formed  of  thirty-six  modern  guns.    In 

'Ilie  immediate  unWtzry  entourage  of  the  the   other    branches   of    the   service    Spain    is 
king  is  formed  of  officers  lacking  definite  at-  cither  only  slightly  in  advance  of  Rumania, 
tnbijtions  or  definite  missions,   their  service  or  inferior  to  the  latter  country, 
bring  rather  rcrrmonial  than  military.     'Vhry        In    cotnIu>«ion    Senor    Jevcnois    states    his 
arc    neither   expected    to    elaborate    plans   of  case  as  follows: 
cmicrntrafion  or  campaign,  nor  to  visit  and 

•tiidy  the  frontier  rrgioru  in  order  to  work  Ili«?  Runianian  army  i«  not  pfrfcci,  il  lias  its 
out  the  rotjrv  of  the  initial  operations.  dcfccti;    but    it    is    organized    for    foreign    war, 

H„..    ,_   II  ,  J   (J      •  •     i        while   our   army   at   «h«   present   tunc   is  only   ni 

on'  totallv  unprepared  Si)ain  now  is  for  .  i        .  i  ... 

..'.'.'  '  1        1       '"  prf»frve  order   at   home,  or  at   most   to  cii^janc 

•CtlVC  partiaparjon  in  a  great  war  is  clearly  in  »omr  colonial  or  African  expedition.  lirtice 
hrf*»ight  out  by  Srn'ir  Jevcnois'  statement  thonKh  our  tno<lel  may  have  its  <l(frcf>,  they 
that   no   one   knows    prcrisriy    to   whom    the   ''"  *="^  »'""^'  "'  °"''  ^y^".  '"^  they  do  not  affect 

r■^^im(   ^'v.^.w,..,,!     ,...A^,    «k_    l:_-     . .  IJ    u-  '''«^  very  essence  of  military  efficiency  as  ours  do. 

rnirt  command,   tinrlrr   tnc   king,    wfiuld    be  .,,     •  •'         ,       ,             ,  •'        n    ■                  • 

^                         ,         ^_.                    II                        1  "  •■    "'■'^'f    ahutulance    of    so-ralird    commanders 

rrven,   rior  what  officers  would  rfmip<rsc  the  a,„j    „ff„crs.    with    their    ap|.ro|.riair    titles,    hut 

staff.      It  rs  true  tliat  In  the  .Ministry  of  War  can    it    hr    »aid    that    there    exists    anv    practical 

the  third  »%*isfant  rs  supposed  to  ck(  iip>'  him  difference   heivrern    a   civil    governor    and    a    mili- 

•elf  with  plan^  of  campaign,  hut  the  complex  '''^    K'.'vernor.    the    comman.ler   of    a    hriKa.le    or 

I      .         /   II             I         1                 ,     ,  .  of   a   division  composed   of   units   that    have   never 

rotitinr  work  that  falls  to  the  rh.irgr  of  tins  ,„^„   ,,,„„^j,t    together? 

ministry,    and    the   lark   of   dim  t    familiarity        r  hr    worst    of    ilir    matter    is    iliai    we    do    not 
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even  enjoy  the  \Mrtues  of  our  defects,  since 
although  we  have  many  officers,  many  com- 
manders and  generals,  the  life  they  lead,  one 
conditioned  by  the  resources  provided  for  them 
and  the  duties  they  are  charged  with,  prevents 
them  from  being  anything  more  than  govern- 
ment emplojees  in  uniform.  Many  of  them 
have  less  experience  than  the  Rumanian  reserve 
officers,  who  are  at  least  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate  in    annual    maneuvers. 

The    only    advantage    our    officers    can    claim 
over     civilian     office-holders     is     their     spirit    of 


self-sacrifice,  their  discipline,  and  their  almost 
cxai.'gerated  sense  of  honor,  but  something  more 
than  the  possession  of  these  estimable  qualities 
is  requisite  to  make  a  body  of  officers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  our  own 
hands,  all  that  is  needed  is  good  judgment, 
energy,  and  capacity  for  work.  A  war  minister, 
a  general  or  a  civilian,  preferably  the  latter, 
Since  he  would  be  more  unprejudiced,  can  make 
us  strong,  really  independent,  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal influence,  and  both  respected  and  feared 
outside   of   Spain. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS 


THE  history  of  the  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  has  been  fully  told 
in  this  Remew,  as  well  as  in  other  maga- 
zines, and  it  is  so  recent  a  matter  that  our 
readers  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  its 
outlines.  In  the  Educational  Reriiiv  for 
December,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  who  has 
long  been  associated  with  the  playground 
movement,  and  with  other  developments  of 
outdoor  life  in  America,  describes  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  Scouts  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  student  and  director  of  outdoor 
sports. 

Dr.  Curtis  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  In 
the  principles  of  the  Scout  movement.  He 
is  naturally  attracted  by  scouting,  because  it 
is  an  outdoor  life,  suggesting  the  woods,  the 
mountains  and  streams.  To  do  scouting 
efficiently  much  walking  is  required,  but 
besides  this  necessary  walking,  the  boys  take 
long  "hikes."  and  since  this  is  almost  the 
only  way  by  which  one  can  come  to  know 
a  country  intimately,  it  is  the  easiest  way 
to  acquire  a  love  of  nature,  to  know  a  dis- 
trict and  its  people.  Another  thing  that  is 
almost  inherent  in  the  idea  of  scouting  is 
making  camp.  The  Boy  Scouts  are  taught 
to  build  their  own  camps,  and  to  cook  their 
own  meals.  Dr.  Curtis  mentions  a  Scout 
competition  in  which  each  boy  was  furnished 
with  a  stick  of  wood,  a  hatchet,  a  pail  of 
water,  and  two  matches.  With  these  the 
boy  was  required  to  build  his  fire  and  sup- 
port his  pail,  and  the  boy  who  could  soonest 
bring  the  water  to  a  boil  won  the  contest. 

Dr.  Curtis  admits  that  the  Scout  move- 
ment encoimters  a  real  difficulty  in  the  cities. 
It  is  true  that  many  scouting  activities,  such 
as  carrying  messages,  can  be  carried  on  in 
cities,  but  the  real  work  of  Scouts  presup- 
poses woods,  fields,  and  streams.  The  cities 
are  beginning  to  establish  Scout  camps  in  the 
countrv.    to    which    the    bo\s    are    sent    for 


longer  or  shorter  periods  during  the  summer. 
I  here  are  also  week-end  camps  near  many 
cities,  where  the  boys  go  on  Friday  night 
and  stay  until  Sunday  night  or  Slonday 
morning.  In  the  smaller  cities  there  are 
opportunities  for  walks  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. The  best  place  for  the  organization 
of  Scouts,  however,  and  the  place  where  it 
is  most  needed,  is  in  the  countr>'  village. 
There  the  country'  is  easily  accessible;  there 
i^  opportunity  to  go  out  for  week-end  camps, 
and  to  take  long  walks  and  excursions.  It 
seems  that  all  the  arts  of  scouting  can  be 
practised  most  easily  from  a  village  head- 
quarters. 

As  to  the  fundamental  virtues  developed 
by  scouting.  Dr.  Curtis  places  special  em- 
phasis on  courage,  truthfulness,  friendship, 
kindness,  democracy,  and  thrift.  Courage, 
of  course,  was  essential  in  the  old-time  scout, 
who  was  nearly  every  day  in  peril  of  his  life. 
So,  too,  in  pioneer  life  on  the  frontier,  the 
conditions  of  the  wilderness  developed  cour- 
age in  both  boys  and  girls.  "Heroic  cour- 
age," says  Dr.  Curtis,  "is  a  racial  quality 
that  only  needs  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  develop."  The  courage  of  police- 
men and  firemen  in  our  dties  is  an  instance 
in  point.  Since  modern  life  offers  few  op- 
portunities for  the  training  of  courage,  wc 
should  the  more  gladly  welcome  the  Scout 
movement  which  is  giving  this  training. 

The  Scout  law  declares:  "A  Scout's 
word  is  to  be  trusted.  If  he  were  to  violate 
his  honor  by  telling  a  lie  or  by  cheating,  or 
by  not  doing  exactly  a  given  task  when 
trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may  be  directed  to 
hand  over  his  Scout  badge."  "It  is  one 
thing,"  says  Dr.  Curtis,  "to  tell  a  boy  that 
he  must  not  lie  because  it  is  wicked,  and  it 
is  a  ver>'  different  thing  to  show  him  that  it 
is  not  honorable  or  courageous  to  do  it,  and 
to   show   him    that   he   belongs   to   an   order 
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where  it  is  not  permitted."  Dr.  Curtis 
looks  upon  the  average  boy  as  at  about  the 
same  stage  of  development  as  the  knights  of 
the  age  of  chivalry,  and  he  believes  that  an 
appeal  to  them,  like  that  made  to  the  knights, 
will  meet  with  equal  success. 

As   to    the   democrao'   of    the   movement. 


Dr.  Curtis  says:  "There  is  no  more  rich 
and  poor  in  a  Scout  patrol  than  there  is  in 
a  baseball  game.  The  leader  of  the  patrol 
may  be  the  butcher's  boy,  and  the  mayor's 
son  one  of  the  members.  You  have  to 
'deliver  the  goods'  to  get  preferment."  Dis- 
tinction  comes  onlv   from   achievement. 


ITALY'S  TERRITORIAL  PROSPECTS 


HOWEVER  great  may  be  the  determi- 
nation of  both  the  opposing  groups  in 
the  present  gigantic  conflict  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  a  successful  and  decisive  end,  the 
chances  for  a  reasonable  peace  at  no  far- 
distant  date  seem  to  be  nevertheless  grow- 
ing day  by  day,  to  judge  by  the  public  inter- 
est, and  even  insistance,  upon  a  clearer  defi- 
nition of  the  aims  of  the  war  and  of  the 
equitable  terms  of  a  possible  peace. 

Italy' *  on  in  this  respect  has  from  the 

outvt  <:  considerably  from  that  of  the 

other  belligerents,  in  that  her  object,  the 
r-  'ivery,  or  rrdrtnption  as  Italians  call  it, 
i>:  the  lK>rder  territory  under  Austrian  sway, 
mainly  inhabited  by  thf#sr  of  Italian  speech, 
ha»  been  openly  and  frankly  proclaimed, 
•   the  r^  .11  r»f  anv  intrnt   fo  an- 

^        "•   the  I!  or   p<iliti(al    f>rgani/a- 

»ion  of  rither  Au«tria  or  Turkey,  and  vtill 
]rM  of  '  rty,  with  which  country   Italy 

i»  not  oiii-  i.iiiv   at  war. 

In   Rnttrynit  Smionalr    (Rome),  Senator 


Alessandro  Chiappelli  gi\es  a  \er\-  convin- 
cing refutation  of  the  charge  unjustly 
brought  against  his  country,  that  it  was  only 
waiting  to  see  which  side  was  most  likely  to 
gain  the  victory,  and  then  "hasten  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  victors,"  and  he  also  presents  some 
interesting  \  iews  as  to  the  jirospccts  and  con- 
ditions of  peace.  After  noting  that  the  in- 
tervention of  Italy  coincided  with  the  first 
stages  of  the  victorious  campaign  of  the  Cen- 
tral P«)wcrs  against  Russia,  when  the  tide 
seemed  to  ha\c  turned  against  the  Allies,  he 
proceeds  as  follows: 

Hill  far  graver  for  ufi  and  for  our  fuiiirc  \v.ih 
the  Kihrr  (iariKrr  (mil  ycl  >|iiiic  climiiialrd  I  tli.ii 
nii^hi  .iriiir  from  our  rrrnainiiii;  tt.iii'ilird  with  the 
lori^jrd-for  rrcovrrv  of  our  iinrrdmiird  trrri- 
lorv,  and  with  carrying  on  a  froiiiirr  ciiiii|).iinn 
only.  Thin  wan  at  firm,  of  cournr,  the  inont 
nrcratary  itep,  bill  noi  ihc  only  one  for  ii«  i» 
lakr  for  ihc  fiilfilmrni  of  onr  national  «lr»iiny. 
I  lir  dantcr  for  ii»  of  a  loo  narrow  conrrp- 
lion  and  aciion  ii  none  ihc  IrM  very  rriil  and 
trriou*. 
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I'LotugrajiU  by  Mtxltiu  .\nv»  Sin  ice 

WAR  ENTHUSIASM   IN  ITALY 
(People  of  Rome   in   demonstration   in   front   ot    the   Mayor's    house    at    the    I'lacc   de    Capital) 


The  sphere  of  action  of  a  great  nation  like 
Italy  should  not  be  confined  to  the  difficult  and 
glorious  task  of  winning  the  territory  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  war  that  is  being  fought  out  to- 
day on  the  European  continent  will  find  its  real- 
ization in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  for  the  conquest  of  the 
trade  routes  and  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Neither  would  domination  over  the  Adriatic  alone 
resolve  this  dithcult  problem  for  us,  because  it 
would  open  up  for  us  but  few  trade  routes,  even 
should  we  conquer  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast. 

If  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  the  Trentino, 
of  Triest  and  its  surroundings,  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent lands  should  be  our  only  task,  it  might  well 
happen,  and  has  already  in  part  happened,  that 
our  allies  would  in  the  meanwhile  plant  their 
flags  on  new  and  extensive  colonial  territory, 
and  would  open  up  for  their  own  exclusive  ad- 
vantaize  new  commercial  outlets,  so  that  when 
peace  has  been  signed  we  would  indeed  find  our- 
selves masters  of  the  redeemed  districts  and  in 
control  of  the  .Adriatic,  but  as  though  imprisoned 
in  a  land-locked  lake,  better  off,  indeed,  as  to 
frontiers,  but  in  the  midst  of  victorious  nations 
grown  stronger  through  the  war.  And  already, 
as  I  have  said,  this  has  to  some  extent  been 
realized. 

The  German  domains  in  Africa  and  Asia 
have  almost  all  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Japan,  thus  augmenting  their 
alrcadv  rich  colonial  possessions.  It  is  small 
consolation  that  in  the  case  of  Knuland  and 
France  we  have  to  do  with  democratic  and  lib- 
eral peoples.  For,  although  incontrovertible 
reasons  make  the  ci\  ilized  world  willing  to  accept 


English  maritime  supremacy,  while  it  would  ex- 
clude CJerman  supremacy,  it  is  just  as  true  that 
the  slave  is  no  less  a  slave,  if  his  master  is  hu- 
mane,   instead    of    brutal    and    violent. 

The  writer  admits  that  some  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  may  be  convinceti  that  Italy  has 
ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  the  Triple  En- 
tente against  absolutism  and  feudalism,  and 
in  defense  of  liberty  and  democracy,  but  he 
finds  that  all  who  are  familiar  with  history 
and  sociolog>-  will  not  easily  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  liberalism  and  democracy  can  ever 
find  favor  with  Slavic  absolutism,  and  that 
Russia  can  suddenly  become  the  champion 
of  national  autonomy  for  the  smaller  peo- 
ples, after  having  abolished  it  in  Poland  and 
Finland. 

The  only  hope  for  a  discontinuance  of  the 
crushing  armaments  of  the  nations,  in  this 
writer's  view,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
victory  of  one  or  the  other  group  of  bellig- 
erents, but  upon  the  use  that  will  be  made 
of  the  victory.  If,  as  seems  most  to  be  de- 
sired, neither  should  prevail  so  decisively  as 
to  be  able  to  impose  oppressive  conditions 
upon  the  other,  the  future  peace  will  not 
probably  realize  the  aims  of  either  of  the 
groups,  but  will  be  one  enforced  by  the 
logic  of  events. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  RUTHENIANS? 


THE  Austrian  province  Galicia,  which 
has  been  the  chief  scene  of  the  bloody 
contest  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
which  shares  with  Russian  Poland,  Belp:iuin, 
and  Serbia  the  sad  primaa*  in  desolation  and 
suffering,  would  require,  from  whomsoever 
may  be  destined  to  determine  its  destinies, 
the  solution  of  an  exceedingly  troublesome 
ethnic  problem.  For  Austrian  Poland  is  only 
in  part  inhabited  by  Poles,  over  two-fifths  of 
the  population  belonging  to  the  Riirhrnian 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race,  corresponding 
to  the  "Little  Russians,"  of  whom  there  are 
abiiut  3\fXJ0,0(Xj  in  the  Russian  empire. 

By  historic  traditions  and  by  social  con- 
ditionn,  thc>'  differ  notably  from  the  Poles, 
.'1-  '  '  '.  in  religious  brlirf,  the  latter  bring 
t'  ■  ■  >  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  Ru- 
thenians  bclonjj  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
(  Imrrh,  but  not  to  the  F.astern  Catholic 
Cliurch  of  Russia,  which  recognizes  the  C/.ar 
a*  it«  spiritual  head.  This  vexed  question 
if  treated  by  Signor  Giorgio  d'Acandia  in 
\uova  Antftl'tgia  (Rome),  Of  the  dis^rn- 
*ions  which  have  long  pre\'ailcd  between 
tlirse  two  nationalities,  he  tay*: 

In  Galicia  ih«  Ruihcniani  have  often  bad   re- 


course to  violent  measures  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty,  to  harsh  language,  unjustly  making  the 
Polish  regime  accouiitalile  for  a  social  status  still 
general  in  Kurope,  and  from  which  many  of  the 
Poles  themselves  suffer,  thus  opening  an  ever- 
widening  breach  between  those  whom  common 
sufferings  in  the  past  and  common  hopes  of 
future    liberty   should   have  brought   together. 

The  Poles,  on  the  other  hand,  though  fully 
in  the  right  in  so  far  as  they  claim  due  respect 
for  their  F'olish  iiulividualiiv  in  Kaslern  (Jalicia, 
and  for  their  natiotial  interests,  have  none  the 
less  shown  themselves  deaf  to  the  requirements 
of  the  future,  clinging  blindly  to  memories  of 
a  historic  past,  against  which  the  newly  awa- 
kened s|)irit  of  the  Kuthrnians  voices  an  ener- 
getic prfitest.  (iaiicia,  historically  one,  inust  be 
divided  politically  according  to  the  <listribuiion 
of  its  ethnic  elements.  This  is  inevitable,  and 
the  Poland  to  which  its  great  national  poet  has 
asuigned  the  mission  of  being  the  cradle  of  the 
new  Slavonic  spirit,  must  make  this  voluntary 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  raised  to  the  alliance,  the 
fraternity,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Slavnnic 
peoples.  As  llrr/en  wrote  in  his  "Kolokol" 
f'I'he  Bell)  :  The  Ruthenian  lands  belong  to  the 
tiaiion  inhabiting  and  cultivating  ihetn ;  nriihrr 
Kii««intis  nor  Pdirs  have  the  righi  to  appropriair 
regions   peopled   by    KuiheniaoK. 

I  he  fact  that  while  the  great  mass  of  ilir 
Kuthrnians  are  aKriruliiirisis,  ilir  niitnbrr  ot 
•eats  in  ihr  Dirt  assigned  to  the  riirni  disirins 
is  disproportionatrlv  small  in  regard  to  tlir  popii- 
l;itiiin    of    these    districts,    and    favors    ilir    election 
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of    an    undue    and    crushing    majority    of    Polish  despotism,    have    acquired    at    last    an    individual 

members.      The    result    of   this    is   that   Ruthenian  physiognomy,  an  individual  consciousness,  merely 

institutions    and     societies     receive    only    a    beg-  through  the  abolition  of  the  form  of  government 

garlv  sum   in  comparison  with  the   awards  freely  which    oppressed    them,    and    which    their    social 

voted    for    Polish    institutions.      As    examples    of  inferiority    rendered    them    often    unable    to    cast 

this,     while     the     Polish     academies    obtain     sub-  off    unaided.      The    assertion    that    peoples    which 

sidies   of    57,000   crowns,   the    Ruthenian   are   only  have    produced    little    or    nothing    in    the    field    of 

subsidized    10,000  crowns,   the   Polish  theaters   re-  thought,    of    art,    or    of    politics,    are    predestined 

ceive     113,000    crowns    against     14,500     awarded  to  perpetual   infancy  and  subjection,  is  an  asser- 

Ruthenian  theaters,  and  even  in  the  case  of  agri-  tion    without    either    ethical     or    political     value, 

cultural    societies,    where    it    might    be    expected  For  if  certain  peoples,  by  an  unhappy  fate,  have 

the    Ruthenians    would    fare   better,   these    are   put  been    confined    within    the    narrow     limits    of    a 

off  with   6,000  crowns  while  the   Poles  get  3  3,000  single   social   class,   and   forced   to  become  merely 

crowns.  a  voiceless  mass  of  sorrow  and  labor,  it  is  none 

These    relatively    favorable   conditions    for    the  the    less    true    that    the    spiritual    energies    they 

Polish    inhabitants    of    Galicia    explain    their    lack  have    evidenced,    although    taking    the    form    im- 

of    sympathy     with     Russia     and     their    Austrian  posed    by   their    rulers,   have   had   their   roots   and 

leanings.       For    Russian    domination,    or    Russian  sustenance    in    their    own    souls,    giving    the    lie 

control,   would   rob  them  of  their  supremacy,   and  to    the    charge    of    "congenital     sterilit>',"    which 

hence  the  Poles  do  not  share  in  the  wish  for  Rus-  would   if   admitted,   destroy  all   faith   in   the   slow 

sian  success  that  animates  the  hearts  of  the  other  but    progressive    evolution    of    all    the    races    of 

Slavonic  peoples  of  the  Austrian  empire.  mankind. 

And    it   is   perhaps   in   the   bands  of  these  des- 

The    writer    concludes    with    an    eloquent  P'sed    peoples,    which    have     had     to     await     the 

Statement    of    the    part    that    heretofore    op-  downfall    of   modern    feudalism    to    uplift    their 

t   ,      ,           ,            I                 1          11    1  faces   to   the   sun,   in   the   hands  of  these   peoples 

pressed  and  backward  peoples  may  be  called  lacking  as  yet  linguistic,  intellectual,  or  political 

upon  to  play  in  future  times:  unity,    that    are    held    the    keys    of    the    world    to 

come.      For   they   bring  to   the   world    a   primitive 

In    the    past   century    Europe   has   witnessed   the  consciousness,    one    free   from   all   class   prejudice, 

awakening    among    the    Slavs    of    more    than    one  and    free    from    the    insincerity   of   that    vain    and 

of    those    peoples,    sons    of    the    soil,    which,    lack-  inert  intellectuality  which  has  for  so  long  sapped 

ing    a    middle    class,    enslaved    for    centuries    by  the   strength   of  Europe. 


THE    RUSSIAN    PRESS    ON    THE    PRO- 
ROGATION OF  THE  DUMA 

THE    recent   prorogation   of   the   Russian  We  shall  not  take  up  the  question  of  the  length 

Duma  came  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  "^    '^'    Pf""!/"''   ''•*''''''    '^"^ ,  ^"""^    *""  j^"" 

,  .          Ill                 1      r     £r   •       ■  prorogued.        1  here     is     scarcelv     anv     need     in 

were  watching  closely  the  trend  ot  atiairs  in  proving  that  at  the   present  time   a  month  may 

Russia.      It  is  true  that  suspicions  ot   a  pos-  mean   more   than   a   year.     But  there   is   a   much 

sibility  of  prorogation  were  hanging  in  the  more  important  aspect  of  this  mancr.     It  is  the 

air  for  some  time  before  the  sessions  of  the  significance   of   the    event   itself 

T-,                        ,1                    1          u      .-u      T  The    sessions    ot    the    Duma    have    been    inter- 

Duma  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the   Im-  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ,j,^  ^,^3^,^.  „pr„sed  opinions  of 

perial  order,  and  that  there  was  a  strong  cur-  5,5  majority,  in  the  face  of  a  large  and  important 

rent  of  opposition  to  the  Duma  in  the  political  program    that    it    had    set    before    itself.      More 

life   of    Russia,   which    found    its   best   expres-  'h^n   that,   the   sessions  have   been   interrupted   at 

,       ,,T-ii      I     111      >>      r     1       /-->  -If  the     precise    moment    when     public    opinion    had 

sion  in  the     Black  Bloc     of  the  Council  of  ^^^^    .^^    ^,^^.^^    j,^^^^    i^    ^^^.^^    of    continuing 

the  Lmpire.      But  tho.sc  indications  were  not  uninterrupted    the    work    of   the    Duma,    when    in 

generally  taken  seriously.     There  seemed. to  the   Duma   itself  the  different  parties  had  come 

be    a    certainty    of    a    decided    change    in    the  to    a    mutual    understanding,    whereby    all    party 

^,    ■      1-  1  _  »•     ,   „f  differences  might  be  obliterated,  and  unirv  within 

government  s  policy    and  any  mterruption  of  ^^^  ^^^^,^^.  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  work  of  the  legislative  bodies  would  have  Yhe  government,  represented  by  Mr.  Gore- 
been  out  of  keeping  with  this  change.  It  is  mykin  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  con- 
onlv  natural,  therefore,  that  the  prorogation  aiders  the  assistance  of  the  Duma  unnecessar>- 
1111  1  »  •  »u  r>  .-.-;.,.,  at  the  present  moment  and  takes  upon  itself  the 
shou  d  have  causec    comments  in  the  Russian  ,       *              •  •        ,u        :.«^,..    :„    ,k.    «r.rM 

...  task    of    organizing    the    victorv    in    the    world 

press,  the  general  tenor  of  which  expresses  struggle,  upon  the  outcome  of  which  depends  the 
keen  disappointment.  fate  of  Russia.     At  the  same  time  it  assumes  the 

The  Moscow  Riissliyn  I'icdomoHi.  a  seri-    responsibility    for    all     possible    consequences    of 
ous    and    inlluential    organ,    says    editorially  »"'^*'  "  decision. 

that  the  prorogation  of  the  Duma  brought  The  same  note  of  stern  warning  to  the 
the  countrv  back  to  the  conditions  which  government,  which  declares  itself  once  more 
obtainetl  before  the  war.  strong   enough    to    rule   the  country   and   to 
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lead  it  to  victon',  is  sounded  by  the  Kiev 
newspaper,  Kievlianm : 

And  so,  those  who  have  remained  indifFerent, 
v\ho  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing,  have  pushed 
aside  those  who  have  been  so  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  army,  whose  hearts  bled  tor  it.  .    .    . 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  this.  The  govern- 
ment has  assumed  a  terrible  responsibility.  God 
grant  that  it  may  never  regret  this  step. 

The  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo,  while  real- 
izing the  seriousness  of  the  event,  appeals  to 
the  country  to  remember  its  highest  aims  at 
the  present  moment : 

The  prorogation  of  the  Duma  cannot  but 
produce  a  mont  painful  impression.  Let  us  hope, 
howrpver,  that  our  public  organizations,  as  well 
a*  the  whole  people,  will  find  in  themselves 
sufficient  firmness  and  self-control  to  receive 
this  intelligence  without  losing  their  self-posses- 
sion, that  ihev  will  not  forget  the  chief  aim 
which  stands  before  Russia  at  the  present  mo- 
ment: to  offer  the  greatest  possible  resistance 
on    the    battle-front. 

The  liberal  Rrtrh   fPctrogradV  points  cut 
the  fact  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
•      ■     'f.    the    prorf)t:afiott    of    the 
i  '        .  raidilatrd  step.       I  hr  siid- 

Hrnnrw  with  which  the  »r\sion»  of  the  Duma 
wrrc  intrrruptrd  deprive*!  the  coufjtry  of  it* 
r  '•'■  -ri^sihility  of  becoming  unite«l  for  the 
•  <ii  aim. 


What  is  the  reason  for  this  suddenness?  What 
Immediate  danger  could  have  compelled  the 
government  to  adopt  a  measure  which  had  been 
under  consideration  for  several  weeks  and  which 
was  not  considered  imperative  by  the  ministers 
themselves? 

.•\n  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in 
the  opinions  of  the  "Right"  (reactionary)  press 
and  the  declarations  of  the  "Right"  members  of 
the  Duma.  Ihey  are  unanimous  in  stating  the 
circumstances  \vhich  brought  about  the  sudden 
prorogation.  It  was  the  formation  of  a  progres- 
sive bloc,  and  the  program  adopted  by  it,  that 
were  found  to  be  dangerous  by  "somebody." 
The  appearance  in  tho  Duma  of  a  considerable 
majority,  united  on  demanding  a  very  modest 
minimum  of  measures,  which  could  have  lirought 
peace  to  the  country,  gave  promise,  it  seemed, 
of  productive  and  fruitful  work.  But  it  was  this 
very  thing  that  was  pronotmced  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  unifii  ation  of  the  land,  a  menace  capaiilc 
of    producing    serious    disturbances. 

The  reactionary  organs,  to  whiiii  the 
R(t(h  rcirrs,  are  elated  over  the  prorogation. 
Tlu-y  do  not  atteni|)t  to  conceal  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  fiilfilmnit  of  flicii  loiig-sfaiuliiig 
desire.  The  Moscow  Moilovsiiyti  I  ikId- 
tnoiti.  one  of  the  organs  representing  the 
reactionary  movement  in  Russia,  thrtiws  the 
blame  ffir  the  prorogation  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  tlir  Duma  thctuselvcs,  wlio  have  at- 
fempfeti  the  "dangeroun"  game  of  playing 
with  the  fire  of  liberalism.  l'r<irug;itIon  in 
rrgartlrtj  as  the  logical  outcome  of  tin-  p<ini- 
tion  taken  by  the  i:iajority. 
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WHY  FATS   AND  OILS   ARE   CONTRA- 
BAND  OF  WAR 

DISPATCHES    appearing    in    the    news-  ve^jetable    kiniidom    are    most    usually    oils,    i.    e., 

papers  on  December  10  stated  that  the  substances   rich  in  olein    and   liquid   at  ordinary 

r^    ,        ,   %           -1      ^-  /^-                   11        .L      •      J  temperatures.       I  hese    oils    are    chien\    containea 

federal  Council  ot  Germany  had  authorized  -^  .^e  seeds  of  plants,  hemp,  colza,  flax,  walnut, 

municipalities   to   issue   butter   and    fat  cards  pine,   castor-plant,   etc;    sometimes   in    the   fleshy 

similar  to  the  bread   cards  which  have  been  part  of  certain  fruits,  as  the  olive  and  bayberry. 

in    use    for   some    time.      The   ordinance    goes  ^"""^^   vegetable    oils,    hmvever.    are   of    a   consist- 

„                 T                  1           J    •     •           J    J  ence    similar    to    that    or    butter    or    animal    tat. — 

mto  effect  on  January  1,  and  is  intended  to  notably  the  cocoanut  and  cocoa-bean  (chocolates, 

make  it  possible  to   reserve  the  cheaper  fats  the  palm,  nutmeg,  etc.     The  fatty  bodies  derived 

for  the  use  of   the  poor.      To  this  end   large  from    the    animal    kingdom    arc    ordinarily    more 

producers   may    be    required    to    sell    part   of  *°''^'  ^"^^  ^'^  ""<^'l  ^^"  ««"  'allows.      .  . 

their  output,  up  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total.  j^   j^   ^^^^^^   surprising  to   the   lavman   to 

to    municipa  .ties    where    a    shortage    exists,  j^^^^   ^^^^    ^^.^-^^  ^^^  alimentan-  needs  of  a 

Another   cable   appearing  on   the  same   date  p^p^i^.^^  ^^^  be  satisfied  bv  50  grammes  per 

reported    an    apparently   well-tounded    bel.et  j^^.  p^^  p^^^^^    ^^^  industrial  demands  are 

that  Germany  could  not  possibly  continue  the  ^^^:-^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^^p    ^^^_ 

war  for  more  than  another  twe  vemonth  un-  j,^^    ^j^^j^    ^^^      ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^.^  ^^^ 

less  she  received  increased  supplies  ot  oleagi-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  practices  of  our  ancestors  and 

nous  substances.  ^^    .^^-^^^   carbonate   or   the   he   of    wood 

These    Items    of    news    lend    peculiar    ap-  ^^j^^.       (.^^j,^    ^^^.    ^e    largelv    dispensed 

positeness  to  an  article  by  Francis  Mar  re  in  ^^.j^j^    especiallv  since  the  discovery  of  cheap 

Le  CorresponJant   (Fans)   of  November  b  ^.^thods   of   producing   acetvlene   gas.      The 

on      Fats    and    Oils    and    the   \\  ar.        Mr.  lubricants  mav  be  obtained  from  crude  petro- 

Marre  gives  generous  irieed  ot  praise  to  the  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^1  ^^  ..-nthetic  graphite, 

magnihcent   efforts   of    German    chemists    to  ^,^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^  ^.^^  -^  factories,  for  automo- 

find  substitutes  for  necessary  articles  cut  off  ^-^^^   ^^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  locomotives.     But  the 

by  the  enemies   blockade  of  German  ports.  ^^jj^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^j  ^v  airmen  require  castor 

A  study  ot  the  lists  ot  patents  taken  out  in  -, 
Germany  and  neutral  countries  reveals  vari- 
ous  triumphs  of  Teutonic   science,   but   it   is  During   the   first  months   of   the   war   the   lack 
deeplv    significant    that    these    lists    report    no  of  this  (castor-oil  i  was  sorely  felt  by  our  enemies. 

form  of  svnthesis  of  fattv  bodies.     Obviously.  ««"^o^*^  ^V^'•    ^""'•"'*?  '^'^  ''"  '^*"-   5'^"'"V*  =*"  "'' 

1             1     ■  T-w      1    r»              '                1         J                'u  comparable    to    it    in    everv   wav   from   the   seeds 

then,   the   Dual   Powers  are  reduced  to  such  ^^   imported   figs.     At  the'  present  moment   they 

supplies  of  these  substances  as  their  own  ter-  have  sown   sunflowers  far  and  wide,  from  whose 

ritories    can     produce,    plus    what    thev    can  seeds  thev  obtain  an  oil  which  contents  their  avia- 

surreptitiouslv  obtain.      Mr.   Marre  remarks  '-'^  'hough   not   pejfectlv   satisfactorv.     But   for 

.  ,   '^         ,  ,    ■             ,                                 ,         .  ihe    rranufacture    of    cloth,    olein,    which    is    e\- 

with  good-humored  sarcasm  on  the  circum-  ^^.^^^^^  f^^^  vegetable  oils,  is  dirt^cult  to  replace 

stance  that  the  neutral  lands  in  communica-  by  anything  except  the  soluble  soaps.     It  is  used 

tion  with  Germany  have  suddenly  developed  to  soften  and    'feed"  the  fibers  of  the  wool  \%hen 

an   enormous  appetite   for  fats  and   oils,   de-  »^«^'"P   carded,    and    the    cloth    itself    during    the 

J.          ,             .                          u          •        •              z  process    of    fulling.      The    Cjermans    have,    hnw- 

manding  three  times  as  much  as  in  times  ot  ^^.^^    realized  appreciable  economies  by  utilizing 

peace.     'He  then  proceeds  to  show  why   it  is  the  soluble  soaps  so  far  as  possible  and  partially 

vitally    important    to    the   Allies   to   establish  replacing   the   olein   by   the  oleic   acid    which    is 

a  strict  embargo  on  the  sending  of  such  sub-  "tracted   from   it   and    permits   the   liberation   of 

^'^  the    glvcerine    contained    in    combination    with    it 

Stances  mto  Germany.  ;„  .^^  olein  of  oils.  " 


in 


In  the  first  place  they  are  essential  elements 
of  liuman  food,  the  minimum  daily  requisite  The  final  section  of  the  article  deals  with 
being  50  grammes  for  an  adult.  Secondly,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  fatty  bodies  to 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Since  glycerine  is  obtained  only 
soap  and  of  cloth.  Lastly,  they  are  neces-  from  grape  pomace,  outside  of  fats  and  oils, 
sary  for  making  nitroglycerine,  which  is  the  and  Germany  has  but  limited  territory  suit- 
active  principle  of  dynamite,  and  which  con-  able  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  it  is  obvi- 
stitutes  50  per  cent,  of  the  smokeless  powder  ous  that  she  must  depend  on  the  latter  for 
made  by  the  German  formula.  the  base  of  her  nitroglycerine. 

The   fatty  bodies  which   are   derived    from   the  Rigorously   rectified   and  brought  to  a   state  of 
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almost  chemical  purin.-,  glycerine  is  then  sub- 
jected to  nitrification,  whereby  after  being  washed 
and  filtered  it  is  transformed  into  a  new  product, 
nitroglycerine,  the  most  energetic  of  all  known 
explosives.  This,  mixed  with  inert  powders,  gives 
the  ordinary  dynamites;  mixed  with  active  pow- 
ders it  gives  the  nitrated,  chlorated,  or  pyroxyla- 
ted  dynamites,  and  the  explosive  gelatines. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war  Ger- 
many is  said  to  ha\e  received  formidable 
consignments  of  lard,  tallow,  copra,  and  fish 
oil  from  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Greece. 
AMien  the  blockade  became  closer,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  two-thirds  of  the  herds  of  swine  sup- 


plied this  need.  But  recently  Russia  pro- 
hibited completely  the  export  of  fish  oil 
bought  in  Sweden  and  probably  meant  for 
re-export  to  Germany.  Mr.  Marre  says,  in 
closing: 

The  allied  powers  have  the  imperative  duty 
of  remembering  that  our  enemies  can  produce  on 
their  own  territory  scarcely  half  of  the  fats 
necessary  to  them  for  the  preparation  of  their  ex- 
plosives of  war.  In  the  name  of  what  culpable 
indifference  do  they  tolerate  it  that  neutrals  con- 
tinue to  revictual  the  enemy  who  must  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  they  may  supply  them  with  the 
very  substances  the  deprivation  of  which  would 
hasten  their  defeat  and  ruin? 


ENGLAND'S  NEGLECT  OF  SCIENCE. 
AND  THE  PENALTY 

'  T  T  has  required,"  says  a  bitter  editorial 


in  England's  unrivaled  scientific  week- 
ly, Xnture,  "nothing  short  of  the  most  ter- 
rible war  of  all  time  to  awaken  the  nation 
to  its  slackness  in  many  things." 

But  even  now,  it  appears,  England  does 
not  fully  understand  to  what  extent  her  mis- 
adventures in  the  present  war  have  been 
due  to  her  inferiority  in   scientific  matters. 

Indeed,  the  nation  has  as  yet  not  begun  either 
to  realize  how  dearly  it  is  paying  for  its  neglect 
of  science,  or  to  reconstruct  on  a  scientific  basis 
its  politics,  its  statesmanship,  its  commerce,  its 
education,  its  civil  and  industrral  administration. 
Distrust  of  the  expert,  of  the  man  who  has  made 
it  his  business  to  know,  is  still  the  fashionable, 
if  not  the  prevalent,  attitude  toward  men  of 
•cience. 

In  fact,  like  another  country  nearer  home, 
Britain  as  a  whole  hardly  knows  science 
uhcn  she  sees  it. 

•  ■■  illy    the    daily    papers    deign    to    insert 

a   J' '  j<h   of   what    they    think   to   be   scientific 

newt.  If  ihe  public  prefers  its  sensational  tit- 
bit of  acience-Kossip,  culled  from  the  pamphlet 
of  some  pMudo-tcieniific  charlatan  and  served  up 
hoi  by  an  anfin>m'>u«  paragraphist,  to  mrirc  sober 
and  informirig  articlr«  writrrri  \t\.  men  whose 
aurhoriiy  i«  indi«puiable,  iMt  public  has  itself  to 
ihank.  Kditors  and  sub-editors  do  not  know 
cnouKh  science  to  suppress  the  twaddle;  ;;nii, 
Conse'iuenilv,  blunders  which  would  be  thought 
ama/irig  if  perpetrated  in  a  like  fashion  in  the 
'  literature  or  art  or  history  arc  put 
.•■<nt%    and    harmful    cirrulation. 

I*hi«  has  often  brrn  ^aid  bcforr.  on  h<tx\\ 
%\Ae%  of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  arcjuircA  a  tjrw 
and  tremendous  rneanini;,  in  the  light  of  nir- 
rrnt  events.  .N'rithrr  sharti  <u  irmr  nf»r  dilrf- 
tanfr   m  irnce  <  an   lirjp   the  natinii   llirfmi'h   :i 


crisis  that  calls  for  the  most  intelligent  and 
economical  use  of  all  its  resources. 

It  is  unfortunately  only  too  well  known  to 
scientific  men  that  for  more  than  a  generation 
past  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  at  least  as 
represented  by  politicians,  statesmen,  department 
officials,  municipal  authorities,  and  including 
even  the  heads  of  many  great  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings,  has  been  to  ignore  the 
position  of  science  in  the  fabric  of  civilization, 
and  to  treat  the  development  of  science  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  the  national 
welfare. 

Consider  the  position  of  science  in  poli- 
tics and   public  affairs. 

Apart  from  the  handful  of  unjversit\'  mem- 
bers, which  includes  Sir  Joseph  I. armor  and  Sir 
Philip  .Magnus  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
most  neglected  branch  of  hutnan  activities,  there 
is  not  one  scientific  man  in  the  roll  of  the  Mouse 
of  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  science  is,  in- 
deed, represented  by  two  hereditary  peers.  Lord 
Raylei'zb  and  Lord  Htikele\  ;  but  there  have  been 
no  scientific  men  called  to  the  peerage  since  the 
deaths  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Lister,  and  Lord 
Aveburv'.  The  esteem  in  which  science  is  held 
may  be  measured  by  the  suggestion  in  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  Mouse  of 
Lords,  that  in  the  future  it  should  consist  of  400 
members,  whereof  liiti  should  represent  art,  lit- 
erature, and  science!  When  this  ama/ing  prop- 
osition was  put  forward  not  one  voice  cried  out 
in  protest  against  such  an  itisult  to  science;  it 
was  a  tntich  more  important  i|uesliiin  wlietlier 
the   bislio|)s   kli.'ill   continue   to   i>e   ])eers. 

If  is,  of  roiirsc,  notorious  that  higher  cdw- 
cation  in  England,  while  producing  superb 
fvprs  of  (iiltiirr  and  charaifrr,  not  only 
rricgatrs  Mietur  (part iciilarly  of  the  practi- 
cal kind)  to  a  Mthordinatr  position,  but  more 
or  less  ronvioinly  feel*  it  xo  hv  a  jarring 
nofr,  w)  far  as  it  haA  established  itself  in  the 
<  urri<  Ilia. 
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Not  one  of  the  headmasters  of  the   great  pub-  application  of  science  to  military  affairs,  but 

lie  schools  is  a  man  of  science,  and  very  few  of  i,„,.„    _i^„    ^„.,„„l„j    ,u_    i »    ..u   ^    i:      i      j' 

..     u     J      r  u  •    .u      ij       •        •  ■       u       L  nave  also   revealed   the   lact   that   Lngland  s 

the  heads  of  houses  in  the  old  universities,  though  .     ,  .   ,  ,  .,,...        6'"""  * 

the  recent  selection  of  a  zoologist  and  a  botanist  industrial    and    commercial    lite    is    actually 

to  such  posts  of  dignity  at  Cambridge  may  be  a  disorganized  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  neg- 

timely  concession.     If  the   headmasters  and  heads  lect  of   science, 
of    houses    are    by    training    and    tradition    out    of 

sympathy  with  science,  is  it  astonishing  that  v-  i  .  ir  r^-  i 
under-masters  and  schoolbovs,  as  well  as  under-  .  ^^Y"  "^  century  ago  Disracl.  warned  us 
graduates,  grow  up  ignorai^t  of  scientific  method  ?^^'  ^^^  commercial  prosperity  of  a  nation  might 
and  despise  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant?  ''<=  measured  by  the  prosperity  of  its  chemical 
Worst  of  all.  in  those  departments  of  our  schools  manufactures.  He  was  laughed  at  as  though 
where  science  is  admitted,  it  is  treated  at  an  in-  ^'^  dictum  had  been  a  joke  But  it  ceases  to  be 
ferior  study.  No  doubt  our  public  school  svstem  f  "!^""  for  joking  when  the  ncg  ect  of  science 
turns  out  many  admirable  cricketers  and  a  few  '"'**  »«  ''^<^  disappearance  of  whole  branches  of 
scholars;  but  of  the  living  men  who  have  made  •'^°"  '^^^"  that  are  concerned  with  the  technical 
their  mark  in  science,  how  few  can  thank  the  applications  of  chemistry  or  physics  to  metallurgy 
public  schools  for  that  achievement!  At  every  ^^^  loss  of  the  dye-stuff  industry;  the  decay  of 
general  election  the  public,— to  judge  from  ih'e  peveral  branches  of  the  glass  industry;  the  ever- 
press.— is  keenly  anxious  to  know  how  many  of  'ncreasing  pressure  in  the  meta  industries,  in 
the  members  of  the  House  were  reared  at  Har-  ^^"^  varnish  industry,  in  the  watch  and  clock  in- 
row,  and  how  many  at  Eton.  But  no  one  cares  a"Stry  in  innumerable  branches  of  the  engineer- 
how  many  Fellows  of  the  Roval  Society,  or  mem-  '"^  mdustries.  are  serious  indications.  They  arc 
bers  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  symptoms  that  soniething  has  been  rotten  in  the 
Fellows   of    the    Institute   of   Chemistry   are   from  adrninistration  of  the  state. 

Harrow  or  Eton.  '  '    *"^    public,    the    nation,    and    its    appointed 

rulers    display    such    blindness,    is    it    wonderful 

The  unsatisfied  exigencies  of  the  great  war  '>f  nationalinterests.  civi!  as  well   as  military. 

,  T       1  •  1-   f     1  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural,  suffer  grievous- 

have  not  only  thrown  into  strong  relief  the  ly  v^•hen  forced  to  compete  with  nations  sedulously 

inadequate  preparation  of  the  nation  for  the  trained  in  the  cultivation  of  science.' 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 

BETTERMENT 

AX  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  and  such  matters.  .Another  employer  is  equally 
modern  industrial  life  is  the  attention  ""'f^ken  in  advocating  a  riiutual  aid  association 
,  1  I  J  11  and  in  supporting  it  liberally,  so  that  the  sick  and 
given  by  many  employers,  large  and  small,  injured  may  not  suffer.  Still  other  employers 
to  the  safety,  comfort,  and  health  of  working  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  housing  prob- 
people.  The  editor  of  Machinery  declares  '^m.  Some  others  are  earnest  advocates  of  profit- 
that  the  subject  of  industrial  betterment  has  ^J"'"?-  ^"^'^  '7  firrns  seem  to  entertain  the  same 
.  .  ■'  1-1  ideas  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  their  working 
become  so  important  during  the  past  decade  force. 

that  no  large  manufacturer  or  other  employer 

can  afford  to  neglect  it.  Welfare     work     Mr.     Cardullo     divides 

In  a  recent  issue  of  that  periodical  there  roughly   into   two   forms:    (1)    Making  the 

was  published  an  article  on  safety  and  wel-  factory  or  workroom  sanitary  and  pleasant, 

fare  work  which  assumed  the  proportions  of  ^vith   safeguards   for  life,   limb,   and   health ; 

a  small  book.     It  was  written  by  Mr.  Forrest  ^^A     (2)     improving    the    community    life, 

E.    Cardullo,    and    dealt    with    safety,    sani-  through   leadership   and   cooperation   in   pro- 

tation,     housing,     cooperative    organizations,  viding  better  homes,   facilities  for  industrial 

profit-sharing    systems,    pensions,    workmen's  education,     and     schemes     for     encouraging 

compensation,   and   many  other  ramifications  thrift.  • 

of  the  subject.  More  than  half  of  the  waking  hours  of  a 

While  the  general  movement  for  industrial  "orking    man    or    woman    are    spent    in    the 

safety  is  national  and  unified.  Mr.  Cardullo  workroom.     Mr.  Cardullo  cites  an  instance 

finds  the  rest  of  welfare  work  still  sporadic  t"    prove    the    benefit,    to   the    manufacturer 

in  its  nature.  himself,  which  results  merely  from  the  intro- 
duction   of    proper    air-space   and    light.      A 

We  see  here  an  effort  to  make  workrooms  and  prominent    textile    mill    has    one    shop    built 

,n"",M"m!r,"7   ^'"*'!J*   for   employees,   and   there  j,,.^^^^.    ^.^^^^  ^^j    3,,^  ^er    constructed 

an    attempt    to    provide    better    facilities    for    the  i     '  /i      i      t        •  •       i  t  •  \ 

midday  lunch.     One  employer  will  lay  stress  on  recently    (both    having    Similar    machinen,-)- 

lockers    and    lavatory    facilities,    sanitary    toilets,  T  he    output    of    the    modern    shop    is    20    pet 
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cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  older  one.  The  benefit 
to  the  employees  cannot 
well  be  expressed  in  figures. 
The  most  fascinating 
kind  of  welfare  work  is 
that  having  to  do  with  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 
Workmen's  compensation 
laws  have  transferred  the 
burden  of  industrial  acci- 
dents from  the  victim  to 
the  industr)',  and  thus  given 
stimulus  to  the  "safety- 
first"  movement.  A  thor- 
ough and  systematic  inves- 
tigation has  been  made  of 
the  causes  of  accidents, "fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  thor- 
ough and  systematic  effort 
to  eliminate  the  causes. 
Cooperation  was  given  to 
employers'  organizations  by 

Government  bureaus  and  commissions,  and  Regarding  the  future  of  welfare  work, 
thi  results  made  increasingly  effective  by  in-  Mr.  Carduilo  believes  that,  while  changing 
rerchange  of  ideas  through  such  media  as  conditions  will  alter  details,  the  fundamental 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety.  Almost  principles  will  remain.  At  the  basis  is  the 
as  important  as  the  introduction  of  protective  idea  that  the  employer  should  utilize  the 
appliances  has  been  the  work  of  educating  powers  which  he  possesses, — capital,  initia- 
thc  workers  themselves  to  be  careful  and  to  tive,  judgment,  and  executive  ability, — to 
avoid  taking  unnecessar)'  risks.  promote  the  welfare  of  his  employees. 


SAFEGUARDED  GEAR  \H'HEELS 

(Such  simple  devices  as  this  entirely  eliminate  the  possibility  of  injury 
to  the  operator.  Note  how  close  the  operator's  hair  otherwise  would  be 
to  the  I  evolving  wheel) 


THE  CHILD'S  BODY  AND  THE  ADULT'S 

BODY 


ON'LY  a  few  generations  ago  our  worthy 
ancestors  regarded  the  child  as  merely 
the  man  or  woman  in  miniature,  an  idea 
typified  by  the  fact  that  children  were  dressed 
in  replica  of  their  parents'  costumes.  Nowa- 
days we  realize  that  there  arc  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  child's  organism  and 
that  of  either  parent,  but  it  is  quite  recently 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  differences 
have  been  madr  the  objcrt  of  rxtrnsivr  re- 
search. 1  he  Mjbje  t  i^  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  vitally  re- 
lated to  vjch  questions  as  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  for>d  and  the  proportions  of  its 
constituents;  to  physical  training;  to  thr  dr- 
gree  and  kind  of  labor  prrmittrd,  etc.  Some 
of  the  nrwpst  data  uf)on  fhr  subjrrt  are  pre- 
sented by  a  writer  in  thr  Saturwinm- 
ichafllifhe   Umichau    (Cothrn).      We   read: 


It  is 


Iv    kfMwn    thai    rhc    child's    raodc 


of  breathing  diflPers  from  the  adult's  because  of 
the  barrel-like  shape  of  the  chest;  because  of 
this  the  child  breathes  more  with  the  abdomen 
than  with  the  breast.  The  heart-action  differs 
also.  It  has  another  rhythm,  as  can  be  imrncdi*  , 
ately  noted  by  the  difference  in  the  pulse-beat 
per   minute. 

It  is  very  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
child's  metabolism,  that  is,  the  assimilation 
of  material  from  the  supplies  furiushcd  by 
the  blood,  must  be  strikingly  tlifTcrent,  since 
the  adult  nerds  to  assinu'lafe  only  to  repair 
waste,  and  the  adolcscrnt  ornatusm  nuist  not 
only  repair  waste,  but  rontiiiuoiisly  grow. 
It  is  not  so  genrrallv  known,  however,  that 
the  rhrmiral  roitiposition  of  the  elements  in- 
volved is  different,  atul  the  younger  the 
child  thr  more  dors  it  difTrr  in  this  respect 
from  thr  adult.  For  example  74.7  per  rent, 
of  thr  flew  horn  Infant's  bodv  consists  of 
wafer,  and  only   "^H.S  |>er  <etit  of  the  adult's. 
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And  these  differences  of  chemical  composi- 
tion are  quite  as  striking  if  we  consider  the 
skeleton.  The  separate  bones  are  much 
softer  and  weaker  in  the  child  and  are  far 
richer  in  blood-vessels ;  likewise  they  show 
a  comparative  lack  of  mineral  substances. 
This  is  why  the  child's  body  is  more  flexible 
and  supple.  It  explains  why  certain  train- 
ing, as  in  dancing  and  acrobatics,  can  best 
be  begun  with  young  children,  and  also  why 
certain  forms  of  physical  labor  in  factories 
and  elsewhere  should  be  forbidden  by  law: 

The  proportion  of  organic  substances  fcarti- 
lage  and  fatty  matter)  to  inorganic  or  solid 
substances  in  the  bone,  for  instance,  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  taking  the  shin-bone  as  an 
example: 

Organic  Substance.     Inorganic  Substance. 

2  months'  old  child  34.68  per  cent.     65.32  per  cent. 

3  years'  old  child  32.29  per  cent.  67.71  per  cent. 
Adult   of    25    years    31.36  per  cent.     68.42  per  cent. 

Very  striking  too  is  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
portional relationship  of  various  parts  of  the 
body  to  the   total   weight. 

New  Born   Child.  Adult. 

Skeleton     16.7  per  cent.  15.35  per  cent. 

Muscles     23.4  per  cent.  43.09  per  cent. 

Skin    11.3  per  cent.  6.30  per  cent. 

Brain     14.34  per  cent.  2.37  percent. 

Spine      0.20  per  cent.  0.067  per  cent. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  the  differences  given  in  this  table 
appear  to  be  insignificant;  this  is  because  they 
are  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  body.  They  wpuld  look  far  more  im- 
portant if  given  in  percentages  of  their  own 
weight.  For  instance,  the  size  of  the  heart  is 
increased  12  to  13-fold  in  the  course  of  the  child's 
development,  of  the  liver  eleven-fold,  of  the 
lungs  about  20-fold,  of  the  brain  about  four- 
fold,  etc. 

As  an  example  of  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  constituents  which  compose 
the  body  the  author  takes  the  case  of  the 
cartilage.  In  the  babe  of  six  months  the 
content  of  mineral  salts  is  2.24,  in  the  thrce- 
\ear-old  child  3  per  cent.,  and  at  nineteen 
)ears  7.29  per  cent.  Similar  differences  may 
be  noted  in  muscles,  blood,  bone-marrow, 
etc.  A  notable  fact,  too,  is  that  the  child's 
blood  is  much  richer  in  white  blood-cor- 
puscles. The  facts  cited  prove  conclusively 
that  childhood  and  adolescence  are  com- 
posed of  preparatory-  and  provisory  states. 

The  provisory  character  of  the  corporeal  forms 
of  the  child's  body  is  probably  best  shown  by 
the  manifold  alterations  undergone  by  the  bones 
of  the  head  up  to  fwcntv  years,  when  sex  ma- 
turity   is     attained.       Skull     forinaiioii     differs    in 


the  child  not  only  as  regards  the  comparative 
size  of  the  head  with  reference  to  the  length  of 
the  body,  but  also  as  regards  the  ratio  between 
height  and  breadth  of  the  skull.  In  the  new- 
born babe  the  skull  is  enormously  big,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  body.  .\t 
two  years  it  is  only  one-fifth,  at  six  years  one- 
sixth,  at  fifteen  years  one-seventh,  and  in  the 
fully  mature  person  twenty-five  years,  only  one- 
eighth. 

Furthermore,  the  skull  is  at  least  as  broad  as 
long  in  new-born  babes,  often  broader,  while  in 
adults  the  breadth  is  only  three-<iuarters  the 
height.  Hence  the  adult's  face  looks  narrower. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  single  bones  of  the 
skull  are  often  very  different  at  different  ages 
in  the  child.  Consequently  the  relative  position 
of  the  parts  of  the  face  constantly  alters.  Thus, 
at  birth  the  nostril-holes  are  only  a  short  distance 
below  the  lowest  part  of  the  eye's  orbit.  Gradu- 
ally this  distance  widens  ...  in  correspondence 
with  the  continuous  alteration  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  head;  not 
only  does  the  form  of  the  face  alter  constantly, 
but  also  the  mode  of  functioning  in  the  chief 
sense  organs  of  the  head,  i.  e.,  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

At  first  the  new-born  child  sees  practically 
nothing,  and  when  able  after  a  while  to  see  it 
does  so  imperfectly.  Similar  conditions  hold 
true  with  the  ear.  ...  In  the  little  child  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  almost  horizontal,  while  in 
the  adult  it  bends  sharply  downward.  It  i3 
shorter,  too,  in  the  child.  This  is  why  inflam- 
mations of  the  nose  and  oral  cavity  aflFect  the 
middle  ear  much  more  readily  than  in  the  adult. 

N'ery  remarkable  is  the  difference  of  size  in 
the  development  of  the  thymus  gland,  which  lies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lower  throat  in  the  new-born 
babe,  and  is  then  almost  as  big  as  the  left  lobe 
of  the  lungs.  It  continues  to  grow  until  the 
third  year,  and  remains  praaically  unaltered 
until  pubert>-,  and  then  disappears  by  degrees  in 
a  very  short  time.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
exercise  definite  functions  for  a  specifically 
youthful   metabolism. 

It  is  of  especially  great  practical  signifi- 
cance that  in  childhood  the  heart  is  relatively 
small  as  compared  to  the  length  of  the  body, 
while  the  arterial  s\stem,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  extensive ;  but  in  attaining  puberty 
this  relationship  is  gradually  reversed.  This 
is  why  the  blood-pressure  ui  the  child  is  so 
different  from  that  of  the  grown  person; 
i.e.,  it  is  essentially  lower  in  general.  It  is, 
however,  higher  in  the  lungs  because  the 
lung  artery  in  the  child  has  a  greater  diameter 
than  the  carotid  artery. 

The  natural  con.>iequence  of  this  fact  is 
that  the  child  liberates  more  carbon  dioxide, 
and  breathes  more  rapidly.  To  these  con- 
ditions are  due  the  greater  liveliness  of  the 
child,  and  knowing  this  we  can  understand 
the  full  enormity  ot  that  system  of  school 
discipline  which  demands  rigid  inactivit>'  of 
small  children  for  long  periods.  The  child's 
abdominal  organs  also  differ  essentially  in 
position,  form,  etc.,  from  the  adult's. 
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THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  FROM  THE 
MANUFACTURER'S  STANDPOINT 

CAN  manufacturers  who  are  now  work-  who  sees  to  it  that  the  rules  are  obeyed, 
ing  a  ten-hour  day  change  to  an  eight-  It  would  be  quite  possible,  as  Mr.  Morri- 
hour  basis  and  still  produce  goods  in  the  same  son  concedes,  for  a  plant  to  change  from  ten 
quantit)'  and  at  the  same  cost?  Many  e\  i-  hours  to  eight  and,  by  operating  under  rule- 
dently  think  that  they  cannot  do  this,  but  of-thumb  methods,  increase  its  costs.  On  the 
Mr.  C.  J.  Morrison,  who  has  acted  as  con-  other  hand,  if  the  work  is  properly  planned 
suiting  engineer  for  many  large  industrial  and  dispatched,  so  that  the  worker  always 
concerns  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  has  a  job,  the  necessary  delays  and  costs  can 
on  problems  of  his  profession,  has  become  actually  be  reduced.  Three  large  concerns 
convinced  that  not  only  can  manufacturers  cited  by  Mr.  Morrison  have  lately  made  this 
cut  their  working  day  to  an  eight-hour  basis,  change  from  ten  hours  to  eight  hours,  and 
without  diminution  of  output,  but  that  even  their  experience  is  worth  noting.  They  oper- 
more  goods  can  be  produced  than  before  and  ate  in  entirely  different  lines  and  employ 
at  lower  costs.  diversified  labor  groups.     All  the  well-known 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Engineer-  trades  are  represented  among  the  employees. 
ing  Magazine  (New  York),  Mr.  Morrison  One  of  these  concerns  was  a  large  printing 
cites  several  interesting  experiments  recently  plant  doing  practically  every  line  of  printing. 
conducted  in  American  manufacturing  plants  Competition  was  keen  and  the  managers  real- 
which  seem  to  bear  out  his  contention.  He  ized  that  the  change  to  an  eight-hour  day 
maintains  that  those  manufacturers  who  see  could  not  be  made  unless  costs  could  be  kept 
in  the  eight-hour  plan  only  an  increase  of  from  increasing.  They  therefore  studied  the 
costs  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  the  work  situation  carefully  for  many  months,  and 
accomplished  and  not  time  spent  in  the  shop  took  measures  to  stop  leaks  and  wastes,  giv- 
is  the  determining  factor.  In  one  instance  ing  particular  attention  to  problems  of 
where  a  plant  was  operated  on  a  ten-hour  power,  light,  heat,  humidity,  and  handling 
basis,  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  the  em-  of  materials.  New  methods  of  planning  and 
ployecs  were  not  working  over  eight  hours,  dispatching  the  work  were  installed,  and 
that  they  started  late,  quit  early,  and  were  when  all  these  changes  had  been  introduced, 
idle  for  considerable  periods  during  the  day.  the  eight-hour  day  was  inaugurated.  The 
The  proprietor  was  urged  to  put  the  plant  result  from  the  first  was  a  material  reduction 
on  an  eight-hour  basis,  but  he  replied,  "We  of  costs  and  increase  of  profits.  The  higher 
prefer  to  operate  ten  hours  and  let  the  men  dividends  paid  on  the  stock  have  led  to  a 
take  it  easy."  Mr.  Morrison  holds  that  this  marked  increase  in  its  value.  Many  printing 
is  just  what  the  men  themselves  do  not  want,  plants  that  have  been  forced  to  an  eight-hour 
'Ilicy  would  prefer  an  eight-hour  day  and  basis  have  lost  mone\ ,  and  some  ha\e  gone 
are  willing  to  work  energetically  during  the  into  bankruptcy.  The  success  of  the  one 
eight  hours.  Furthermore,  if  .Mr.  .Morri-  cited  by  .Mr.  Morrison  seems  clearU-  due  to 
son's  obser\'ation  is  to  be  depended  on,  most  the  efficient  organization  of  the  plant. 
of  the  so-called  loafing  in  factfjrics  is  occa-  The  second  cvjiucrii  mentioned  by  .Mr. 
ftioned  by  factor)'  conditions  and  not  by  lazi-  Morrison  had  (iovernmcnt  contracts  and 
nm  on  the  part  of  the  cniplo\ccs.  He  has  when  the  law  was  passed  restricting  w<(rk 
not  found  many  men  who  are  hliirkcrs.  on  such  contracts  to  eight  hours  a  day,  this 

The  unions  themselves  have  made  rules  plant  was  operating  on  a  ten-hour  basis,  and 
for  thrir  member*,  requiring  full  time  of  all  the  c«»ntracts  had  been  taken  on  estimates 
actual  work.  The  rules  made  by  one  of  the  made  up  on  that  basis.  The  same  careful 
strongest  unions  in  the  country,  all  of  wlmsc  preparation  was  made  as  in  the  case  of  the 
member*  work  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  re-  printing  plant  that  wr  have  just  outlined, 
quire  the  men  to  give  eight  hours  of  actual  an<l  the  (onseciuenccs  were  very  satisfactory 
work,  stipulate  that  the  men  must  be  in  their  to  the  management.  Kvery  contract  came 
working  clothes  at  their  asiigne*!  places  for  out  under  the  estimates,  and  duniig  the  past 
work  before  time  for  ttartinK.  and  must  not  "lean  years"  the  factory  has  been  operating 
Ir  :         '  !.icrs,  clean  up,  or  remove  their   at  full  capacity  brcau^e  of  its  ability  to  undcr- 

w    •     „     .     ;ics  until  after  time  for  quitting,   bid  (f»mpefitors. 
Each  >hop  hat  a  representative  of  the  union       .Manufacturers  of  a  huu»ehold  article  that 
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is  extensively  advertised  throughout  the 
United  States  and  to  some  extent  abroad, 
had  been  working  two  shifts  of  eleven  and 
thirteen  hours,  respectively,  because  their 
product  requires  a  continuous  operation  of 
the  plant.  Although  all  their  competitors 
were  operating  under  the  same  conditions, 
they  decided  to  run  three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each.  Plans  were  made  for  a  continuous 
production  at  a  uniform  rate,  regardless  of 
the  seasonable  fluctuations  and  sales.  The 
production  would  exceed  the  sales  in  most 
seasons,  while  falling  short  in  other  seasons. 
The  advantage  was  to  lie  in  steady  employ- 
ment and  running  at  the  same  rate  through- 
out  the  year.      In   this  case,   also,   the  costs 


came  out  below  the  former  figures,  and  the 
consumer  has  received  more  for  his  money 
during  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Morrison  further  shows  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  run  the  plant 
in  two  or  three  shifts  and  thus  have  it  pro- 
ductive during  sixteen  or  twenty-four  hours 
every  day,  instead  of  standing  idle  seven- 
twelfths  or  two-thirds  of  the  possible  work- 
ing time.  In  most  industries  competition  is 
steadily  becoming  more  severe.  This  means 
that  costs  must  be  reduced  and  labor  kept 
satisfied.  In  Mr.  Morrison's  view  the  logi- 
cal solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  modern 
methods  of  management,  combined  with  con-  • 
tinuous  operation  of  plants. 


GENERAL  GOETHALS  ON  THE 
PANAMA  SLIDES 


AT  this  writing  the  Panama  Canal  is 
closed,  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
by  huge  landslides  at  Culebra,  and  the  situ- 
ation is  so  disconcerting,  from  both  a  mili- 
tary and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that 
the  Government  has  sent  an  imposing  com- 
mission of  scientific  experts,  nominated  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  make 
investigations  on  the  Isthmus  and  prepare  a 
report  for  submission  to  the  President. 

Two  recent  reports  on  the  slides  have  been 
made  by  General  Goethals  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  One,  bearing  date  October  26,  is 
published  in  the  Engineering  Neivs  (New 
York)  of  November  25;  the  other,  dated 
November  15,  appears  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  December  5.  The  latter  is  the  more  com- 
prehensive. In  both  the  writer  gives  the 
history  of  the  present  and  earlier  slides,  and 
such  a  forecast  of  the  future  as  is  possible 
in  the  light  of  present  knowledge. 

The  most  serious  earth  movements  have 
been  the  Cucaracha  slide  of  1913,  the  Cule- 
bra slides  of  1910,  and  the  greater  Culebra 
slides  of  1914  and  1915.  The  Cucaracha 
slide  was  thoroughly  cleaned  up  by  October. 
1914,  and  the  result,  under  a  year's  test  of 
permanent  water  conditions,  appears  to  be 
stable 

The  processes  by  which  these  slips  ocair 
arc  tluis  classified  by  General  Goethals  in  the 
longer  of  his  two  reports: 

I")epcndiiip  upon  the  causes,  the  slides  which 
were  encountered  while  excavatinp  for  the  locks 
and  the  canal  prism  were  of  three  distinct  classes. 


First,  those  caused  by  the  material  assuming  its 
natural  slope,  in  cases  where  the  banks  were  left 
steeper  than  the  angle  of  repose  for  the  particu- 
lar material  through  which  the  excavation  was 
carried. 

Second,  those  due  to  the  fact  that  material  more 
or  less  permeable  reposed  on  relatively  harder 
strata,  which  inclined  toward  the  cutting.  When 
the  excavation  reached  a  level  near  or  below  the 
intersection  of  the  harder  plane  with  the  slides  of 
the  prism  the  superimposed  mass  moved  into  the 
excavated  area. 

Third,  those  which  resulted  from  the  breaking 
of  weak  strata  underlying  the  banks,  rupture  be- 
ing produced  by  the  concentration  of  the  weights 
of  the  banks  due  to  the  removal  of  the  material 
from  the  prism. 

The  first  two  classes  were  designated  "slides." 
With  the  third  class  the  cause  was  the  breaking 
up  structurally  of  the  natural  material,  and  they 
were  called  "breaks"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
slides,  although  after  the  break  occurred  the 
movement  of  the  mass  above  the  fractured  strata 
into  the  excavated  area  produced  the  same  gen- 
eral effect  as  a  slide  of  the  other  classes. 

The  third  class,  or  breaks,  were  the  most  seri- 
ous and  difficult  slides  encountered,  and  our  pres- 
ent difficulties  are  due  to  breaks,  two  in  number, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  canal  in  the  vicinity  of 
Culebra,  north  of  Ciold  Hill.  While  breaks  oc- 
curred at  various  places  along  the  line  of  the 
canal,  those  in  Ciaillard  Cut,  or  the  excavation 
through  the  continental  divide,  were  the  most 
serious,  because  of  the  heterogeneous  masses  of 
material  which  composed  it  and  the  depth  of 
the  cutting,  which  affected  the  territory  adjacent 
to  the  cut  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  there- 
fore brought   down   large  quantities  of  material. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  with  these 
slides  and  breaks  shows  how  science  and 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  patient  labor,  have  been 
matched  against  the  blind  forces  of  Nature. 
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Skilled  geologists  spent  months  in  examining 
one  portion  or  another  of  the  canal  banks, 
and  made  well-considered  predictions  regard- 
ing their  stability;  but  alas  I  if  the  geologists 
were  right.  Nature  generally  proved  to  be 
wrong.  The  engineers  exhausted  their  re- 
pertoire of  tricks  for  making  the  slippery 
earth  "stay  put,"  but  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter we  find  them  complacently  letting  the 
material  pursue  its  way  into  the  cut,  and  then 
laboriously  removing  it  with  steam  shovels, 
or,  after  water  was  admitted  to  the  canal, 
by  the  much  cheaper  method  of  dredging. 

Some  of  the  expedients  emplr)yed  to  check 
the  slides  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Sun: 

Drainage  proved  inefffctivc.  The  rains,  which 
cover  a  period  avera^inK  nine  months  of  the 
year,  *o  ihorouRhly  saturate  the  ground  that, 
ihouKh  the  surface  may  be  dried  out  by  the  wind 
and  sun  during  the  remaining  three  months,  the 
ground  water  remains.  Because  of  the  great 
depth  of  the  cunin?,  subsurface  drainage  could 
nm    reach    ih^  I    water    sufficiently    deep    to 

he   effective,    ■  the    excessive   cost    involved 

warranted  such  a  procedure.  Il  hat  been  sug- 
(rs'ed  that  arti^ial  heat  be  applied  through 
pipe*,  but  the  est  precluded  such  a  method  of 
f-'  the    situation;    furthermore,    the    relief 

V.  ■■   temporar%. 

Clarititig  the  sloprs  with  grasses  and   vegetation 

[irevents  to  a  certain  extent  the  erosion  that  fol- 
osvt  tome  of  the  heavy  downpours,  but  even  in 
plarea  where  this  has  hern  done  the  results  an- 
liripaied  were  not  seeurrd.  The  trees  th;it  have 
i>'  ■  on   the  datiks  for  v»-.ir»  »Ii<)r   down, 

•  '  '  '«"f     in     ihrir     nnrrnal     fi'nifioin,     ^\i»h 


slides  of  the  second  class,  and  in  the  movements 
that   take   place   subsequent   to   the   "breaks." 

Pilinji  was  tried  with  the  ho|)e  that  with  the 
ends  of  the  piles  in  rtrm  ground  the  loose  or 
moving  portion  might  be  retained  in  place;  this 
also  proved  a  failure,  and  along  some  portions 
of  the  banks  are  now  seen  piles  projecting  at 
various  angles  and  at  different  elevations,  though 
originally  the  piles  were  driven  vertically  and 
they  were  properly  aligned.  Where  the  moving 
mass  was  clayey  material  loosened  up  by  the 
movement  and  by  the  rains,  a  covering  of  heavy 
riprap  was  resorted  to  with  the  hope  that  their 
weight  would  carry  the  pieces  of  stone  through 
the  mass  to  the  solid  ground  below  and  thus 
check  if  not  slop  the  movement ;  much  of  this 
riprap  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  prism 
by   the   shovels. 

It  was  believed  that  blasting  was  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  slides,  on  the  theory 
that  the  shaking  up  of  the  banks  caused  by  the 
blast  destro\ed  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  in 
the  banks,  resulting  in  their  breaking  tlown,  so 
that  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  the  depth  of  the 
holes  and  the  amount  of  explosive  used,  in  order 
to  lessen,,  if  not  remove,  any  source  of  trouble 
on  this  account. 

It  was  learned  that  in  exprriinrniing  with  clavs 
for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  the  Hurrau  of 
Standards  had  discovered  a  means  of  removing 
the  slipperiness  from  the  clays  bv  inoculating  the 
soils  with  a  simple  and  inexpensive  solution; 
with  the  hope  that  some  such  inriliod  of  pre- 
venting the  slides  might  prove  effective  with  the 
soils  on  the  Isthmus,  samples  wvtr  sent  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  along  these  lines;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  these  clays  are  of  an  entirely  different 
character  and  no  method  of  treatment  has  yet 
been    rvol\e<l    to   secure    the    results   drsired, 

Tbr  c'liisiruriion  'if  reinining  w.-illn  to  wiihhidd 
the    moving    tna«»r«    \*a»    not    p'i»<ii'i|r,    for    access 
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to   the    sides   of   the    prism    where    the    walls   be-  the  cut  and  remove  it  by  the  steam  shovels.    This 

longed  could  not  be  had;   when  access  was  possi-  procedure   has   resulted  in   bringing;   all   the  slide* 

ble    the    movement    had    ceased, — there    was    no  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  with  the  exception  of  those 

evidence    of    any    further    movement    and    the    de-  now    active   none   of   them   has   given   any   trouble 

sirability    of    or    necessitj'    for    wails    no    longer  since,    for    there    has    been    no   movement   of    any 

existed.  kind   in   any  of   them   after   all   the  material   that 

Some  of   the   sandstones   and   shales   in   the  cut  was  in  motion  had  been   removed  or  come  natu- 

when  exposed   to  the  air  disintegrate,  but  harden  rally   to  rest, 
when   kept  constantly  wet.     Where  disintegration 

occurred   the   resulting  soil   would   grow   grasses  The  histor\    of  the  Cucaracha  slide  testi- 

and  vegetation,  and  steps  were  taken  to  protect  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  relative  cheapness  and  celerity  of 

the    slopes    and    the    underlving    material    in    this  •      ,    •              ■                 ■•                     •     .              'i-    i 

way,  assisting  nature  to  some  extent  in  a  country  dredging.— the  expedient  now  being  applied 

where  vegetable  growth  springs  up  and  expands  at   Culebra. — combined,   when   the  character 

rapidly.  of  the  topography  permits,  with  sluicing  the 

Experiments  were   made   with  cenjent  covering  i^^.p^j    of '  soil     into    adjacent    valleys 

to  the  banks  bv  the  cement  gun  and  bv  concrete  i    '        u               \ 

held    in    place '  by    rods    embedded    in  'the    rock;  ^^^'^y    irom    the   canal. 

neither    proved    successful    and   they   were   aban-  The  dredges  at  Culebra  are  now  handling 

doned.     When  the  use  of  concrete  proved  a  fail-  nearly    1,000.000   cubic  yards  per  month,   at 

ure  the  geologists  thought  that  experinnent  might  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ig^^  than   30  cents  per  cubic  yard, 

develop   a   solution  which  applied  to  the  face  of  y,           ,        ,.  ,                                 /          •      l      -i 

the  sandstones  and  shales  would  combine  chemi-  Here   the  slides  are  coming  from   both  Sides 

cally  with  the  substances  in  these  rocks,  so  as  to  of  the  cut.  and  on  the  east  side  the  material 

form  a  coating  of  glass.    Experiments  were  made,  is  breaking  up  into  waves,  which  move  down 

but  no  satisfactory  solution  was  obtained.  ^^  ^j^e  prism  in  succession.     General  Goethals 

With   the  breaks,    except   those   which   occurred  .                  ,                      i_-          i-i         \  rv  f\r\f\  nnn. 

in    the   vicinit^•   of   La   Pita    Point,    lightening   the  estimates     that     soiTiething     like     10.000.000 

banks,   where   this  could   be   done,   secured   good  cubic    yards    must    be    dredged    away    before 

results,    as    did    also   the    sluicing    of    the    upper  stable     conditions     are     completely     restored, 

portions  of  the  hills  around  Cucaracha  slide  into  -pj^i^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    however,  that  the  canal 

the  vallev  on  the  opposite  side  of-the  hills  from  -ti   i         i        i                 •        •               -i     l         i_    i 

the  prism;  but  in  all  other  cases  the  only  effectual  ^^'l'  ^e  closed  to  riayigation  until  the  whole 

method  found  was  to  allow  the  material  to  enter  amount  of  material  is  removed. 


HOW  THE  NAVAL  CONSULTING 

BOARD  WORKS 

THE  country  was  unanimous  in  commen-  Head  Proving  Ground,  some  of  us  were  inclined 

dation  when   Secretan    Daniels  created  !°  '^'\"^  that  formalities  and  social  affairs  might 

i_      XT        I  /->  1   •        r»        'i         •  1      L        !_•  interfere    with    the    emcient    distribution    of    our 

the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  with  the  object  ^-^^^     g^,,  j^is  idea  also  was  soon  dispelled,  as 

of  giving  our  Navy  the  benefit  of  the  scien-  during  this  entire  trip  the  time  was  taken  up  with 

tific   and    technical    talent  of   civilians.      But  the  discussion  of  subjects  directly  related  to  our 

many   persons   wondered    how   such    a   board  ^^•"^'''  ^^'^'';  becoming  acquainted  with  the  other 

1  .  r  ■       I  11-  •  members  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  as  well 

would   perform   its  functions;  and   their  CUri-  3,   ^..j.h    ,he    Chiefs   of   the    different   departments 

ositA-  remained,  in  most  part,  unsatisfied  even  of  the   Navy.     So  little  time   was  given  to  for- 

aftcr  the  first  meetings  had  been  held.  malities    that    even    a    regular    lunch    was    dis- 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  Mr.  L.  '"""f '^.  t'"^^   bevond    the    distribution   of    a    few 

Hr>     1    1       1    /  11  sandwiches,     while     discussing    various    matters. 

.   Baekeland    (a  prominent  research  chem-  ^ur  visit  to   Indian   Head   gave  us  an  excellent 

1st  of  honkers,  N.  Y. ).  last  month  addressed  opportunity  to  get  some  direct  practical  informa- 

a  joint    meeting   of   chemical    sociefies   which  •'""   "P""   matters  of  ordnance   and   ammunition, 
recommended  his  appointment  to  the  Secre-       _,        ,,,•-,,'    1  ■  /         11 

tarv  of  the  Navy.     He  recognized  the  "hazy       They   landed    in   \\  ashington   after   dark, 

conceptioti  in  the  mind  of  the  public  regard-  '"^^  ^'P''*'"   '."^"^^d'^tely  after  dinner,   and  it 

ing  the  Board's  work  and  plans."  and  gave  ^^'''"^  P^'^^  midnight  when   the  hrst  days  ses- 

much  interesting  information.     His  complete  ^^''^"^  ^^"^  °^"-      ^"'*^'>'  "'^^^  rnoxnxng  they 

address  will  be  published  in  technical  periodi-  '"^    again, 
cals.      We    quote    his    account   of    the    first       :^,  fi,,j  ;,  ,„^,j  .„  jf  3  b„3,j  „f  ,wcnty-two 

session:  rnen  was  to  be  much  hampered  by  cumbersomeness 

and  by   long  deliberations;  but  this  fear  vanished 
When  the  announcement  was  made  that  on  the  after  our  hrst  meetings.     H  any  n. ember  felt  in- 
first   da\    of   our   meetings   we   were   to   board    the  dined   to   use   unnecessary   oratory  or   rhetoric,   he 
yacht   of   the    President    to   proceed   to   the    Indian  soon  changed    his  mind   after   he  noticed   how   the 
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other  nembers  displayed  mutual  respect  fc-r  each 
other's  valuable  time,  how  discussions  of  sec- 
ondary importance  \sere  eliminated.  .    .    . 

No  time  was  spent  upon  side  matters;  every- 
thing was  transacted  in  a  practical  direct  way. 
For  instance,  when  the  rules  of  procedure  for 
further  meetings  had  to  be  discussed,  a  sub- 
committee was  immediately  organized  with  in- 
structions to  leave  the  room  and  report  "not  later 
than  thirty  minutes'"  so  as  not  to  impede  other 
deliberations  which  were  going  on. 

Regarding  the  method  adopted  for  dealing 
with  specific  matters,  Mr.  Baekeland  tells  us: 

The  general  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  is  that  its  scope  of  usefulness  can  best 
be  fulfilled  b\-  acting  as  a  "go-between'  or  a 
"short-cut"  to  information  between  the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  Navv,  and  any  individual 
member  of  the  different  societies  they  represent. 
This  carries  into  practise  the  idea  of  "mobiliza- 
tion of  inventors  and  engineering  talent"  of  Mr. 
Daniels.  The  Board  mainly  puts  its  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Na\-y,  as 
fast  as  the  latter  feel  the  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion of  advice.  For  instance,  a  subject  relating 
to  improvements  in  the  manufacture  or  the  com- 
position of  a  certain  explosive  would  be  referred 
to  the  sub-committee  on  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
as  well  as  to  the  sub-committee  on  Ordnance 
and  Explosives.  The  matter  is  discussed  in  these 
two  committees  and  the  members  of  these  two 
committees  decide  whom  to  select  among  their 
fellow  members  of  the  chemical  or  engineering 
(ocieties  who  are  best  qualified  to  help  them  in 
this  task,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  will- 
ing to  co«jpcrate  without  any  other  compensation 
than  the  feeling  that  they  are  working  for  the 
good   and   the   security  of  our   republic. 

The  Board  recommended  the  expenditure 
of  $5,000,000  for  research  and  .experimental 
laboratorj*  work,  engineering  as  well  as  chem- 


I'U'jlugrai'h  liy  ll,irri>  &  Kwmg,  \\  .i.-.luiigtuii,  U.  (_'. 

C.^PT.    WILLI.\M    S.    SMITH,    U.    S.    N. 

(Who   will   pass  on    naval   inventions,   before  submission 
to  the  Naval  Consulting  Board) 

ical.  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  Mr. 
Baekeland  argues  convincingly  that  experi- 
mentation work,  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
scientific  men  and  successful  manufacturers 
who  make  up  the  Board,  would  soon  result 
in  savings  greater  than  the  total  expenditure. 


FAimE.  THE  VIRGIL  OF  INSECTS 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  lives  of  our 
era  was  that  of  the  humble,  yet  fa- 
mous, P'rench  entomologist,  J.  If.  Fabre, 
who  died  at  Scrignan  tjn  ()ct(jber  11,  last. 
The  Virgil  of  the  insects,  as  he  has  been 
aptly  called,  spent  by  far  the  greater  part  of 

hi-   — ' *        f ars  in   the  modest  domicile 

at  .  >•<€  dfx^r-yard   was  the  scene 

of  those  marvelous  epics  of  winged  and 
creeping  life  which  he  has  cclrbratrd  in 
thoikc  ponderous  volumes  entitled  "Kntomo- 
lojjic  S«»uvrnirs." 

Wr  quote  v»me  paragraphs  from  a  sym- 
pathetic account  fif  the  disfinguishrd  savant's 
career  whi<  h  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
Le  Corretpondanl  (Paris).  Born  at  St. 
Lrons  on  I>rrnnl)rr  22,  1823,  in  a  nnxlrst 
family,  he  attrndrd  thr  (ollrgc  of  K<*dr/. 
till  his  »tudic%  were  interrupted  by  paternal 


reverses.  After  leaving  the  normal  school  at 
Avignon,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
hard  student,  he  became  master  of  a  primary 
schfKjl   at  Carpentras. 

Then,  desirous  of  escaping  from  a  rut,  he  stud- 
ied mathematics  and  physics  by  himself,  nc<|uired 
his  baccalniirrair  in  scieiicr,  his  license,  and  a 
professorship  at  the  I.ycrr  of  Ajaccio.  Kr<ini  there 
he  went  to  the  I  veer  of  Avignon,  and  hi-re,  ill 
order  to  tnccl  the  family  expen»r»  which  were 
accumulating,  he  undertook  some  rrsrnrt  hrs  in  in- 
duKtrial  chrmiktry  which  led  him  lo  dincovrr  the 
ali/nriiir,  the  coloring  iiiattrr  of  tnaddrr. 

I  nfortunalrlv  it  w.-i<  junt  at  ihii  linir  ili.ii  a 
mrthod  wn«  (liftCo\rrr<l  In  oihrrx  of  extracting 
artificial  aii/ariiir  from  coal-tur.  Itowcvrr,  he 
had  meanliinr  succeectrd  by  •upplemminrv  work 
in  lircorning  fir«l  a  licrniialr  nii<i  thro  a  dorior 
of  natural  Kiriicr.  I°p  to  ihi«  tiiiir  lir  hiid  «uc- 
crrdrd  ill  iirtihinK.^apari  from  gntinK  iiiii\riiiiv 
liilr*,-  that    iiiighi     y^wt    him    •ulh<  imt     IiiihiicimI 
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FABKE    IN    HIS   STUDY 

ease  to  permit  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  study 
of  nature  for  which  he  had  felt  such  an  irresistible 
passion  since  his  earliest  youth.  However,  his 
talents  as  a  teacher  and  popularizer  of  scientific 
matter  were  to  furnish  him  with  a  sum  which, 
though  small,  sufficed  to  satisfy  his  modest  tastes. 
He  published  a  series  of  little  classics,  models  of 
their  kind,  treating  in  turn  of  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  and  astronomy,  which  enjoyed  a  well- 
merited  vogue.  His  daily  bread  being  thus  as- 
sured, he  could  devote  himself  to  the  subjects  of 
his  choice. 

Being  thus  set  free  he  acquired  a  mod- 
est property  at  Serijinan  and  there  installed 
his  simple  and  indeed  primitive  laboratory. 
As  we  have  said,  the  very  wildness  and  un- 
kemptness  of  the  surroundinji  land  would 
tend  to  make  it  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
the  tiny  creatures  whose  habits  he  delighted 
to  observe  and  explore.  It  is  thus  charm- 
ingly described : 

The  demesne  is  unkempt,  and  of  mediocre  com- 
fort, but  as  peaceful  as  one  could  wish,  and  above 
all,  the  wild  flowers  which  surround  it  are  pro- 
pitious to  the  sports  of  those  insects  whose  inde- 
fatigable historian  he  was  to  become.  Days  and 
years  passed.  Without  growing  weary  or  dis- 
couraged, without  allowing  even  age  to  dampen 
his  ardor,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  intoxicating 
m>siery  of  nature,  scrutinizing  the  lives  of  the 
tiniest  creatures  with  an  unequaled  faithfulness, 
tenacitv,  and  minuteness.  At  the  cost  of  fatigues 
and  pains  without  number,  a  butt  for  the  jests  of 
the  simple,  but  sustained  by  the  ceaselesslv  re- 
Dewed    love   of   his    labor,    he    interrogated    these 


little  guests  of  plants,  of  brambles  and  stones 
and  sands.  He  tore  from  them  the  secret  of  their 
acts,  the  mystery  of  their  existence,  of  their  food, 
of  their  amours,  and  of  their  death. 

And  all  that  he  discovered  is  so  new,  so  unex- 
pected, that  in  beginning  to  read  his  Som'enirs 
one  feels  as  if  a  magician  of  science  has  opened 
before  one  the  gates  of  an  unsuspected  world. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  revelation,  the  reader,  whose 
mind  has  been  made  conquest  of  from  the  first 
pages,  can  do  no  other  than  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  so  well  has  this  fascinating  painter 
understood  how  to  render  attractive  to  every  one 
the    study    which    he    pursued    to   his   latest   hour. 

Despite  this  charming  style,  however, — or, 
rather,  because  of  it,  Fabre  did  not  fail  to 
fnid  critics  among  the  captious.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  present  article,  Dr.  Bouquet, 
quotes  the  great  scientist's  own  words  in 
answer  to  their  sneers  in  the  following 
passage : 

Others  have  reproached  me  with  my  language, 
which  is  lacking  in  academic  solemnity,  or  better 
said,  in  academic  dryness.  They  fear  that  a  page 
which  can  be  read  without  fatigue  will  not  always 
be  the  expression  of  truth.  To  believe  them,  one 
is  profound  only  on  condition  of  being  obscure. 
Come  hither  all  of  you.  such  as  you  are,  bearers  of 
stings  or  of  wing-shields,  take  up  my  defense  and 
bear  witness  in  my  favor.  Tell  in  what  intimacy 
I  live  with  you,  with  what  patience  I  observe  you, 
with  what  scrupulousness  I  record  your  acts! 

Iliough  Fabre's  observations  and  records 
are  unassailable,  his  philosophic  conclusions 
have  been  attacked.  This  was  natural,  since 
he  was  a  declared  adversary  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory.  He  e.xpressed  this  view  suc- 
cinctly in  these  words:  "Has  the  world 
been  subjected  to  the  fatalities  of  evolution 
from  the  time  of  the  first  albuminous  atom 
which  coagulated  into  a  cell  ?  Or  has  it 
rather  been  ruled  by  an  intelligence?  The 
more  I  see,  the  more  I  observe,  the  more 
does  this  intelligence  shine  beyond  the  mys- 
tery of  things."  But  Fabre  was  more  than 
a  patient  and  painstaking  observer.  He 
was  a  brilliant  and  ingenious  experimenter. 
forcing  the  little  subjects  of  his  scrutiny  to 
meet  new  conditions,  that  they  might  thus 
be  forced  to  yield  the  secrets  of  their  mar- 
velous and  complex  acts. 

It  is  gratifx  ing  to  learn  that  the  house 
and  grounds  of  this  gentle  nature-lover  are 
to  bccoine  a  permanent  museum,  thanks  to 
certain  generous  admirers.  Dr.  Bouquet 
well  says:  "I  know  some  who  will  be  more 
moved  in  crossing  this  modest  threshold  than 
in  penetrating  the  most  sumptuous  palaces. 
In  presence  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dwelling 
ind  the  mediocrity  of  means,  the  grandeur 
of  the  work  will  shine  the  brighter." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

FROxM  WORLD-STRIFE  TO  HARiMONY 


AS  the  great  ^var  in  is  second  year  brings  by  "the  submission  of  disputes  to  an  unquestion- 
increasing  calami:%  to  the  nations  and  races,  able  and  irresistible  tribunal."  The  great  fact 
men  of  thought-power  are  everywhere  trying  to  of  our  modern  life  is  the  development  of  business 
understand  better  what  is  wrong  with  the  world  on  an  immense  scale  of  production  and  distribu- 
and  how  remedies  may  be  found  and  applied,  tion,  with  the  machinery  of  banking,  and  capital- 
Some  of  them  are  stating  their  views  crudely;  control,  that  operates  the  business  organism.  Mr. 
some  are  waiting  to  express  themselves  la;er  on;  Ferguson  believes  that  the  real  function  of  busi- 
and  many  are  saying  things  in  print  that  are  ness  in  relation  to  government  is  to  make  tliingi 
valuable,  as  far  as  they  go,  even  though  the  cheap,  and  men  dear.  Mr.  Ferguson  plows  deep, 
expressions  are  in  few  cases  other  than  frag-  where  writers  like  Mr.  Norman  Angell  scratch 
mentary  or  from  a  single  viewpoint.  Some  of  ihe  surface  of  the  obvious.  He  is  capable  of 
those  who  write  about  the  remedies  for  war  deal  writing  another  book,  of  concrete  applications, 
with  the  more  immediate  substitutes, — the  growth  working  out  in  practical  ways  the  ideas  and 
of  international  institutions  and  the  settlement  of  suggestions  with  which  this  book  abounds, 
differences  by  tribunals.     Others  deal   rather  with 

the   underlying  causes  of  strife,   and   seek  to   find    PouJtney  Bigelow  Interprets  the  Prussians 
what   things   are    essentially   evil    in   our   modern       Nothing   could    be   more    unlike    the    legal    stvle 
life,  that  must  be  eliminated.  of  Mr.   Hobson  or  the  abstract  dicta  of  .Mr.  Fer- 

puson,    than    the    reminiscences    of    Mr.    Poultnev 
Planning  World  Government  Bigelow,      published      as     "Prussian      Memories"'' 

An  excellent  representative  of  the  first  type  of  though  ihey  roam  uriterrified  over  many  lands. 
book  is  by  John  A.  Hobson,  a  well-known  Eng-  ^  et  .Mr.  Bigelow's  book,  apart  from  the  extra- 
lish  writer,  his  title  being  "Towards  Interna-  ordinary  fascination  which  its  frank  statements 
tional  Government.'"  Mr.  Hobson  is  associated  of  things  personal  and  political  must  hold  for 
with  Lord  Bryce  and  o:her  broad-minded  Eng-  the  well-informed  reader,  is  a  sincere  contribu- 
lishmcn  in   seeking  the  best  fruits  of  civilization,    tion    towards    an    attempt    to    diagnose    the    state 


not  only  for  his  own  country  but  for  all  others. 
He  believes  in  some  kind  of  organization  of  peo- 
ples that  will  pre\ent  war,  reduce  armaments,  and 
promote  harmony.  He  is  opposed  to  secret  diplo- 
mac>°  and  to  all  those  ideas  that  are  associated 
with  militarism  and  that  have_  brought  into  use 
the  term  "power"  as  a  synonym  for  "nation"  or 
'people.'  Like  Mr.  Hirst,  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist, whose  book  we  noticed  last  month,  .Mr. 
Hobson  deals  unsparingly  with  certain  forms  of 
big  busineis  ^especially  war  munitions)  that  he 
regards  as  conspiracies  against  the  welfare  of 
nations. 

"Big  B%t*ine»»"  and  Its  Public  Aspects 

A  book  of  the  other  type  i»  by  an  American 
writer,  .Mr.  Charles  Ferguson,  entitled  "The 
(ireat  New*,"'  but  also  carrviiig  on  the  cover  as 
a  more  »pecific  indication  of  ii!i  character  "The 
Relation*  of  Big  Bu^ines^'  to  the  (*o\ernment« 
of  the  World."  Mr.  Ferguton  has  not  written  a 
ireaiite,  nor  an  ea»y  primer  for  the  man  in  the 
•trref.  Hi*  tiyle  i*  hrilliani,  but  a  little  dirficult 
and  obscure,  ^'et  hi*  book,  like  Mr.  Hohs'in'!!, 
i*  Morth  a  rarrfiil  reading;  anil  the  one  does 
i:*»f  contradict   the  other. 

Mr.    ferguum    tell*    ut    that    prrmanrnt    peace  i        i      •    i 

will  not  ht  Mcured  by  teiiinjc  up  high  court*,  '^"yj''.  "'"'  <^"'"'"-'«l  I>r<'Hr;irn!(. 
if  we  do  not  al«o  create  the  conditioti*  which  I  hi*  new  volume  by  .Mr.  Higrlow  is  a  tesii- 
will  give  evrr\bf>dy  prrdomifisnily  the  peace  '"""V  tor  real  detnocracy;  a  warning  agjiinKi 
molire.       In    private    cirrutf  a*     he     well    f'"l'l«"*»    force;    a    fr;irlr«*    comnirni    iip<in    rrcnii 

show*,    peace    i*    krpt    bv  -    a     real     and    «"*«••"»  a >"«1  trndrncic*  al  hoinr  »s  wrU  u%  abrM.id. 

ri((    corrr  of    inirre*!,"    rather    than    ^'.''■.    '*'««•'"«•    tn;i<lr    ihin    ifif>.rin;il    book    evidmilv 

rrali/ing    ih.it    ilir    jirr^iiurc    of    ntna/.U\g 
impelled     him     to     a     fullnei*    and 


of  the  world.  Mr. 
I  o  h  n  Bigelow, 
eminent  as  jour- 
nalist, man  of 
letters,  and  diplo- 
matist, gave  his 
boys  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing 
much  of  Euro- 
pean life.  As  a 
little  lad,  Poult- 
nev Bigelow  was 
a  iilaxtiiate  of  the 
present  (n-rinan 
Emperor  and  his 
brother.  Through 
long  years  he 
Ill-id  :i  close  per- 
soii.il  friendship 
.1  II  (!  asMiciation 
\v  iili  the  I'.mpcror. 
Me  has  written 
Serious  volumes 
of  (ierman  historv.  He  knows  intimairlv  from 
the  inside  the  method  and  rioiixe  of  the  rise  of 
<irrrn.iny  as  a  military  powrr,  as  an  indnsirial 
and    commercial    rriiitv.    and    as    nn    empire    wiili 


M«.     rot  I.T.NKV     UK. I  l.iW 


lU.Ur.n.      \U 

Witrhrll    y.rrrr; 
isn^—9 


—    —  -     without 

l\y    John    A.    events    had 


'«uM>n.    New  York; 


low. 
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frankness  of  utterance  that  would  not  otherwise  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Alexander  Baltzley.  These 
have  been  possible.  It  will  live  long  after  some  men  write  as  historians,  rather  than  as  moralists 
of  the  formal  books  of  the  day  have  been  or  biologists.  They  take  the  last  four  or  five 
forgotten.  centuries,    and    attempt    to    answer    the    question 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  announcement  that  how  much  of  the  time  Europe  has  been  more  or 
there  is  now  in  the  press  a  formal  study  of  the  less  at  war.  They  seem  to  have  convinced 
problem  of  world  government  and  world  peace,  themselves  that  war  is  the  rule,  peace  the  ex- 
by  Major  John  Bigelow,  another  of  the  sons  of  ception,  and  that  future  wars  are  to  be  expected 
the  great  citizen  and  publicist  whose  European  because  history  repeats  itself.  The  little  book 
training  of  his  boys  in  early  life  helped  to  give  has  its  uses,  although  it  is  wholly  lacking  in 
them  the  international  and  comparative  point  of  the  qualities  of  discriminating  analysis, 
view.  Major  Bigelow  is  exceptionally  qualified 
to   bear    an    influential    part    in    the   discussion    of    "Women  Workers  for  Peace  at  The  Hague 

There  was  held  last 
year  a  notable  gather- 
ing o  f  women  of  many 
countries,  who  came 
together  at  The  Hague 
to  see  what  might  be 
done  from  the  feminine 
standpoint  to  make  this 
world  a  more  secure 
place  in  which  to  live. 
The  congress  was 
agreed  in  ad\  ance  on 
two  points, — namely,  a 
belief  in  the  future  use 
of  peaceful  means  for 
settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations,  and,  sec- 
ond, a  belief  in  the  en- 
franchisement  of 
women.  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  of  Chicago,  was 
made  chairman  of  the 
congress,  and  after  its 
adjournment  she  visited 
a  number  of  capitals, 
including  Berlin,  \'i- 
enna,  Rome,  and  Lon- 
don, where  she  and  her 
colleagues  were  cor- 
dially received  by 
prime  ministers  and 
foreign  secretaries.  Two 
other  American  women, 
— Emilv  G.  Balch,  of 
Wellesley  College,  and 
Alice   Hamilton,   a   sani- 


world  relations  and 
substitutes  for  the  re- 
sort to  war. 

Three    Interpretations  i 

Biologist.       Moralist, 

Historian 

Three  small  volumes 
are  at  hand  which  may 
be  read  together  with 
advantage.  They  are 
all  thought  -  provoking 
and  meritorious,  al- 
though they  are  not  en- 
tirely convincing.  Dr. 
George  W.  Crile  gives 
us  "A  Mechanistic  \'iew 
of  War  and  Peace."' 
He  has  returned  from 
important  hospital  work 
in  France.  He  views 
phenomena  as  a  surgeon 
and  a  biologist.  The 
evolutionary  forces  that 
have  operated  through 
many  ages  are,  for  Dr. 
Crile,  as  completely  in 
charge  of  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace  among 
men  as  they  dominate 
the  behavior  of  wild 
beasts  in  an  African 
jungle. 

This  little  book  is  pro- 
foundly  interesting,   and 


Pbotograpb  by  the  American   I'ress  Association,  New  Yotk 
MISS  JANE  ADDAMS 


it    presents    a    phase    of 

truth  that  a  certain  school  of  so-called  "pacifists"  tary    specialist    in    the     Government    employ    at 

might    well    consider.       For    example,    the    Rev.  Washington, — were  members  of  the  congress,  and 

Gaius    Cjlenn    .Atkins    and    Dr.    Crile    should    ex-  they    are    joint    contributors    with    Miss    .•\ddams 

change    books    and    then   come    together    in    an    in-  to  the  little  book  entitled  "Women  at  The  Hague."* 

formal   attempt  to  find  a  common  ground,  first,  of  To  read  this  book  is  to  believe  that  women  have 

belief,   and,  second,  of  practical   action.  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  shaping  of  the  future 

Dr.    Atkins    publishes    the    prize    essay    of    the  relationships  of  governments  and  peoples.     It  bc- 

Carnegie  Church  Peace  Union.     He  calls  it  "The  longs    to    women    to    assert    themselves    strongly 

Maze   of   the    Nations,    and    the    Way   Out."'      He  against    war,    and    to    promote    with    cnerg}.-    the 

makes  a   good    running  review  of  war  conditions,  friendship     and    cooperation     that    should     super- 

and    sets    over    against    the    causes    of    war    the  scde   the   appeal   to  brute  force. 

forces   that   can    be    marshaled    in    behalf   of    per-  tt        c         ..  r>-   i               r-    j                xt   ..• 

„.          _         r«        \.i-        u  1-                              I  now  secret  Diplomacy  hndangers  r4ationa 

manent    peace.      Dr.    Atkins   believes    as   stronglv  f            j-              -w 

in  ethical  and  spiritual  forces  as  Dr.  Crile  A  very  important  book  that  may  fail  to  obtain 
believes  in  the  blind  pressure  of  biological  'ts  f""  meed  of  recognition  is  entitled  "How- 
instincts.  Diplomats  Make  War."'  It  is  published  anony- 
A  third  book,  entitled  "Is  War  Diminishing?"'  mously  in  the  United  States,  although  it  was 
h  written  by  Dr.  Frederick  Adams  Woods,  with  originally  written  for  an  English  public.  We  are 
■ told  that  its  author  is  a  prominent  English  states- 

'  .\  Mecli.inistic  \"icw  of  \V.ir  and  Pcicc.     Ry  George  man.     It  makes  an  analvsis  of  England's  relation- 
W.  Crile.      Macmillan.      104   pp.,  ill.     $1.25. 


'  The    Mare   of   the    Nations,   and    the    Way   Out.      By  '  Women  at   The   H.igiie.      Ry   Tanc   .Addams,   Emily  C. 

Gains  Glenn   .\tkins.      Kcvell.     12S  np.     75  cents.  Raich,    and    .Mice    Hamilton.    '>(acmiltan.      171    pp.      75 

'Is    War    Diminishing?       By    Frcocrick    Adams   Woods  cents, 

and    .Mcxandcr    Baltzley.      Houghton     Mifflin    Company.  *  How  Diplomats  Make  NN'ar.     By  a  British  Statesman. 

$1.  New    York:    R.    W.   JIucbsch.      376    pp.      $1.50. 
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ships  in  other  countries  during  the  past  two 
decades,  with  particular  reference  to  the  genesis 
of  the  secret  understandings  which  led  England 
into  the  present  war.  It  is  a  terrific  indictment 
of  the  diplomatic  game  as  played  by  all  the  great 
European  governments.  It  shows  how-  dangerous 
is  the  survival  of  a  diplomac\'  that  is  not  only 
removed  from  contact  with  public  opinion,  but  is 
even  beyond  the  knowledge  and  reach  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  Parliament.  Since  this 
book  shows  so  ably  the  nature  of  one  of  the 
great  evils  and  dangers  of  the  world,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  contributing  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
reforms  so  ably  demanded  in  England  by  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  though  it 
was  not  written  by  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
or  one  of  his  associates. 

A  casual  but  suggestive  volume  dealing  with 
the  same  theme,  entitled  "The  Stakes  of  Diplo- 
mac}.',"''  comes  from  the  fluent  pen  of  a  New  York 
journalist,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  The  reader 
of  the  two  books  gets  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Lippmann  must  have  had  the  ad\-antage  of  an 
early  reading  of  the  work  by  the  British  states- 
man. In  any  case,  the  American  book  sets  forth, 
with  many  timely  allusions,  the  manner  in  which 
the  game  of  diplomacy  is  played.  We  are  made 
to  see  the  forces  that  impel  the  highly  developed 
commercial  countries  to  compete  with  one  an- 
other for  supposed  advantages  of  exploitation  in 
less  developed  regions.  There  are  several  chap- 
ters in  Mr.  Lippmann's  book  that  are  strong, 
pertinent,  and  lucid,  and  that  might  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  Congressman  and  newspaper  edi- 
tor in  the  land. 

Maldng  Friends  tvith  the  Neighbors 

In  many  spheres  of  life  vigorous  action  has 
an     admirable     influence     upon     the     forming     of 


normal  opinions.  For  example,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon 
undoubtedly  believes  that  there  are  practical 
ways  to  prevent  war  and  promote  peace.  His 
fame  is  attached  to  a  volume  entitled  'For 
Better  Relations  with  Our  Latin-American  Neigh- 
bors."" Mr.  Bacon  was  in  the  State  Department 
as  First  Assistant  Secretary,  then  as  Secretarv, 
succeeding  Mr.  Root.  Like  his  eminent  prede- 
cessor, he  is  by  nature  a  conciliator.  He  has 
made  a  trip  to  South  America  on  behalf  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  honor  and  good  will,  and  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  American  republics  were 
advanced  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Bacon's  mission. 
W'e  are  on  the  verge  of  helping  to  secure  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world  at  large  by  work- 
ing out  a  system  for  maintaining  and  developing 
good   relations  in   the   Western   Hemisphere. 

The  Adjusted  Case  of  Cuba 

The  story  of  'Cuba  Old  and  New,"^  as  written 
by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Robinson,  gives  us  in  a  simple, 
unpretentious  way  the  record  of  a  particular 
region  of  the  earth  in  the  process  of  passing 
from  a  condition  of  chronic  strife,  due  to  inter- 
national maladjustment,  to  a  condition  of  com- 
parative equipoise  and  prosperity  as  a  result  of 
changed  political  structure  and  foreign  relation- 
ships. A  book  like  this  has  a  timeliness  beyond 
the  immediate  intention  of  its  author.  It  helps 
one  to  realize  that  the  settlement  of  things  in 
detail  may  contribute  much  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  things  in  general.  The  new  status  of 
Cuba,  for  instance,  gives  Spain  opportunity  for 
a  very  large  future  of  amicable  and  profitable 
relationships  with  all  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
.Mr.  Robinson's  book  will  be  helpful  to  all  who 
intend   to  visit  the  chief  island   of  the   Antilles. 


Isiational  Defense^  Patriotism 


The  Military  Obligation  of  Citizenship. 
By  Leonard  Wood.  Princeton  I'nivcrsit^'  Press. 
76  pp.     III.     75  cent*. 

Thi»  little  book  contains  three  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  (jeneral  Wood  during  (he  past  sear  at 
Princeton  I'niversiry,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence, and  St.  Paul's  School,  respectively.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  volume  i»  contributed  bv  Presi- 
dent Hibben.  '<{  Princeton,  who  asks  that  special 
contideraiion  be  (jiven  to  (jeneral  Wood's  opin- 
ion* on  ihi«  »ubject,  since  he  postessr*  er.pert 
knoMledce,  and  ha*  him*elf  done  more  than 
merelv  talk  and  write  about  national  defrn*e, 
having  begun  with  great  succe**  the  work  rif 
general  military  education  (hrou(:h  ihr  »ummer 
camp*. 

The  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States.  Bv  Frederic  L.  Iluidekoper.  Nfacmillan. 
735  pp.  K 

Cieneral  Wood  himtelf  tlronglv  commend*  to 
the  generil  reader  ihit  volume  bv  Mr.  Iluidr- 
koprr.  Mere  will  be  found  a  cimptrte  •lafrment 
of  our  military  rrcord  a«  a  tiaiioti,  from  ihr  fir«t 
campaiicn*    of    the    Rrvoluii'iti    to    ihr    middle    of 

'  Th»  *"Uli»«  ».(  I>ipl'>fn;>cy.  Mjr  Waller  l.t|>(>inann. 
Holt.     i%..  |<f>.      <l  7V 


1915.  It  is  a  historv  of  all  the  fighting  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged,  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  readiness  for  war.  I'nlikr  the 
histories  that  are  studied  in  our  schools,  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  minimi/e  the  disasters  that  haxe 
repeatedly  befallen  us  because  of  deficient  prep- 
aration. These  facts  make  the  best  argument  for 
a  definite  policy  of  military  preparedness. 

Naval  Handbook  for  National  Defense, 
and  for  the  European  War.  By  T.  D.  I'arker. 
San   Francitco:  John  J.  Ncwbegin.    XX  pp.    III.    $1. 

This  little  manual  i>  intended  to  answer  n  few 
(|ur*tion*  like  thcMe  :  "Mow  far  can  a  liig  gtni 
»hoot  ?"  "What  is  the  battle  cruiser?"  "Can  an 
aeroplane  »ink  a  battleship-'"  The  book  tloes  not 
prrteml  to  hv  a  irirntifir  or  technical  trcaii«ir.  It 
i*  drsignrd   avo\\<-(IK    for  "the  man   in  ih<-  street." 

Introducing  the  American  Spirit.  I{\  I  <l- 
ward  A.  Sieiner.     Revell.     274   pp.     $1. 

In  thin  rlrver  ami  piquant  bit  of  wriiinir  Dr. 
Steiiier  trila  u»  ''..>^    lir  helped  lo  make  biv  fii'uds 

"  I  llrlirr  with      On-       \  ■  »n 

■«.        \\y     k'llirri      llaciiii.  ''.m,     1'      <  .! 

Knilowmrni    fur    Inlfiiiiti  '  e.      IWfl   pp. 

'  uU  Olil  nnil  New,    My  A.  U.   •<•  !ji!i«   i)     Longnmn*. 

Orrrn   k  Co.     I8(   pp.,  ill.     •1.7ft. 
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from  German),  the  Herr  Director  and  his  wife, 
acquainted  with  American  ways  and  things,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  American 
spirit.  Althoujjh  himself  an  enthusiastic  partisan 
of  his  adopted  country,  Dr.  Steiner  is  by  no  means 
blinded  to  her  faults,  and  the  conversations  with 
the  Herr  Director  that  he  relates  in  this  volume 
afford  an  excellent  medium  for  conveying  several 
rather    searching    criticisms    of    American    ways. 

Civics  for  Americans.  By  Philip  Davis  and 
Maliel   Hill.    Houghton,   Mifflin.     178  pp.    »U  cents. 

Recent  developments  in  this  country  have  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  giving  immigrants  who 
seek  naturalization  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  -American  citizenship  means.  Mr.  Philip 
Davis  and  Mabel  Hill  are  joint  authors  of  a 
helpful  volume,  "Civics  for  Americans,"  writ- 
ten in  the  hope  of  bringing  new  citizens  to  un- 
derstand democracy  and  to  attiliate  themselves 
with  the  forces  of  good  government.     They  have 


acted  wisely  in  keeping  the  book  simple  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  subject  matter  is  treated  as  a  series  of  les- 
sons with  questions  and  answers.  Language, 
work,  schools,  public  facilities,  industry  and  in- 
dustrial protection,  pure  food,  housing  and  poli- 
tics are  included  in  these  useful  lessons  that  em- 
brace the  higher   ideals  of  citizenship. 

Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  By  .Mabel  T.  Boardman.  Lippincott. 
333  pp.     III.     $1.5(J. 

This  is  a  history  of  The  Red  Cross  in  general, 
and  The  .American  Red  Cross  in  particular.  It 
has  chapters,  of  course,  on  the  European  War  and 
the  latest  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  the  main  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
connected  account  of  the  system  of  relief  that  has 
grown  up  in  all  civilized  lands  under  the  famil- 
iar Red  Cross  flag.  President  U'ilson  has  writ- 
ten  a   foreword   for  the  book. 


Books  Relating  to   the   War 


The  Undying  Story.  By  W.  D.  Newton. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     3S3   pp.     $1.35. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  famous  "fighting  re- 
treat" of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  on  the 
Continent,  from  August  23  to  November  15,  1914. 
The  author  is  regarded  in  England  as  the  great- 
est descriptive  artist  discovered  by  the  war. 

Belgium  Neutral  and  Loyal.  By  Emile 
W'axweiler.     Putnam.      324  pp.     $1.25. 

This  work,  written  by  an  eminent  Belgian 
sociologist,  was  originally  published  simulta- 
neously in  French  at  Lausanne,  and  in  German 
at  Zurich.  I'he  book  made  a  deep  impression  in 
Cierman\,  where  the  leading  socialist  paper, 
loriiarts,  advised  all  German  socialists  to  read 
it,  and  it  has  been  highly  approved  by  the  lead- 
ing Swiss  papers,  German  as  well  as  French.  It 
is  an  authoritative  statement  of  Belgium's  de- 
fensive case  against  the  accusations  brought  by 
Germany. 

Between  the  Lines.  By  Boyd  Cable.  E.  P. 
Dutton.     258  pp.     $1.35. 

An  unadorned  statement  of  what  war  on  the 
Western  front  has  come  to  mean,  written  from 
the    viewpoint   of   the    .Allies. 

Colors  of  War.  By  R.  C.  Long.  Scribner's. 
306  pp.     $1.5(1. 

Mr.  Long,  who  for  many  years  before  the  war 
had  made  a  special  study  of  Russian  affairs,  has 
followed  the  iTio\ements  of  the  Russian  armies 
from  the  outset,  and  is  probably  more  familiar 
than  an\  other  Englishman  with  the  story  of  what 
has  been  going  on  along  the  Eastern  front. 

Fighting  France.  B\  Edith  Wharton.  Scrib- 
ner's.    25S  pp.      ill.     $1. 

In  this  hook  Mrs.  Wharton  describes  her  own 
impressions  and  experiences  at  the  front  in 
France.  She  tells  what  she  saw  in  Paris,  in 
Argonnc,   and   in   .Alsace  and   Lorraine.     Portions 


of  Mrs.  Wharton's  narrative  have  already  ap- 
peared in  Scrihner's  Magazine.  The  illustrations 
of  this  book  are  from  unusually  striking  photo- 
graphs of  war  scenes. 

Kings,  Queens,  and  Pawns.  By  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart.     Doran.     36S  pp.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Rinehart  is  one  of  the  few  women  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  fighting  in 
this  war  at  close  range.  Readers  of  NIrs.  Rine- 
hart's  novels  will  readily  understand  that  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  war  would  appeal 
strongly  to  her  and  that  no  picturesque  feature 
would  be  likely  to  escape  her  observation.  Mrs. 
Rinehart  had  the  unusual  experience  of  talking 
with  King  .Albert  of  Belgium  in  the  trenches, 
under  fire,  and  she  saw  much  of  Red  Cross  work. 

The  Protection  of  Neutral   Rights  at  Sea. 

Documents    on    the    N3\al     Warfare.      Sturgis    Sc 

Walton.      129   pp.     25c. 

This  is  a  collection  of  important  state  papers 
taken  from  the  publications  of  our  own  State 
Department  and  from  newspaper  print.  The 
more  important  acts  and  policies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  are  illustrated  by  these  di>cu- 
ments.  In  an  introduction  to  the  pamphlet.  Pro- 
fessor William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  I'ni- 
versity,  points  out  that  under  the  plea  of  mili- 
tary necessity  both  CJreat  Britain  and  CJermany 
have  committed  violations  of  international  law 
and  have  injured  neutral  rights  accordingly, 
while  the  L'nited  States  has  protested  against 
these  violations  directly  on  its  own  behalf,  and 
indirectly    on    behalf    of    other    neutrals. 

The  Neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  Re- 
lation to  the  British  and  German  Empires. 
By  J.   Shield   Nicholson.     Macmillan.    92  pp.    25c 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  who  holds  the 
Chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Cnivcrsity  of 
Edinburgh,  presents  a  comparison  of  British 
and  German  interests  and  asks  the  l'nited  States 
to   choose   between    the    two. 
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Social    Progress :    Practical    and    Applied 

Economics 


Inventors  and  Money-makers.  By  F.  \V. 
Taussig.      Macmillan.      13S    pp.     $1. 

A  fresh  treatment  of  some  of  the  relations  be- 
tween economics  and  psychology  by  the  eminent 
Harvard  professor  of  economics.  The  topics  con- 
sidered are  "The  instinct  of  contrivance":  "The 
psychology  of  money-making":  and  "Altruism, 
the  instinct  of  devotion."  These  matters  are  dis- 
cussed from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman 
as  well   as  of  the  employer. 

The   Relation  of   Government   to   Property 

and    Industry.      By  Samuel  P.  Orth.     Ginn.    664 

pp.     $2.25. 

This  volume  represents  the  recent  literature  of 
the  subject  as  embodied  in  books  and  magazine 
articles.  It  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  col- 
lege classes,  but  will  be  found  useful  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  business  men.  The  law  journals 
have  been  drawn  upon  for  the  distincti\  ely  consti- 
tutional and  legal  aspects  of  the  discussion. 

Russian  Sociology.  By  Julius  F.  Hecker. 
Longmans,    Green   &    Co.     309    pp. 

This  university  thesis  is  the  first  thoroughgoing 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

Cost     of     Living.  By      Fabian      Franklin. 

Doublcday,    Page   Sc   Co.      162   pp.     $1. 

Dr.  Fabian  Franklin,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  is  a  journalist  of  much  experience  and  un- 
usual erudition.  This  little  book  by  him  on  the 
cost  of  living  is  the  fruit  of  wide  and  discrim- 
inating reading  and  clear  economic  thinking.  I'he 
object  of  the  book  is  not  to  propose  any  panacea, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  basic  truths  that  must 
underlie  any  helpful  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
to  stimulate  sound  and  useful  economic  reasoning. 

Socialism.      By  E.  C.  Robbins.     H.  W.  Wilson 

Cft.     221   pp.     $1. 

This  is  a  book  of  readings  in  the  Handbook 
Scries.  It  serves  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
knowledge  of  socialism. 

Economic  Principles.  By  Frank  A.  Fetter. 
Century.      521     pp.     $1.75. 

A  new  lexf-book  of  modernized  economics  for 
(he  use  of  college  students. 

The  Underlying  Principles  of  Modern  Leg- 
islation. 15.  \\'  frthro  Brown  DiiMoti  ^  I'y  pp. 
%2.2S. 

This  is  the  third  rdi'i'iti  of  a  work  which  refers 
esprcijily  to  British  politics;  but  the  author  has 
drawn  illustrations  from  other  countries.  .After 
a  statement  of  the  priticiples,  as  abstract  theories, 
he  pr«»ceeds  t«»  give  an  exposition  of  the  satne  prin- 
ciples in  their  application  and  conrliidrs  with  a 
chapter  on  I  he  Frohlrms  of  To-day  and  To- 
morrow." 

A  History  of  Economic  Doctrines  frotn  the 
Time  of  the  Physiocrati  to  the  Present   Day. 


By   Charles   Gide   and   Charles  Rist.     Translated 
by  R.  Richards.     Heath.     672  pp.     $3. 

The  work  of  Charles  Gide,  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  has  been  closely  followed  for  many  vears 
by  American  economists.  The  present  volume  is 
the  authorized  English  translation  from  the  sec- 
ond revised  edition  of  1913.  The  author  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Physio- 
crats of  the  eighteenth  century  and  takes  up  in 
turn  the  various  French,  English,  and  German 
schools  of  economic  thought  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Darling  on  Trusts.  By  Joseph  R.  Darling. 
Neale.     258  pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  trust  problem  from 
the  legal  standpoint.  It  contains  important  docu- 
mentary material,  such  as  the  Sherman  law  and 
amendments,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law, 
the  rules  of  practise,  as  fixed  for  the  courts  of 
equity  of  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  cases  in- 
stituted by  the  Government  under  the  Sherman 
law. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  for  Year  Ending  September 
30,  1914.  .-Mbany:  State  Department  of  Labor. 
359  pp. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  New  ^ Ork  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  are  regarded  as  attiong  the  most 
important  of  State  documents  in  this  field.  In  the 
current  volume  3(>0  pages  are  devoted  to  the  New 
^  ork  State  laws   relating  to  labor. 

Labor  in  Politics.  By  Robert  Hunter.  Chi- 
cago:   Ihe  Socialist  Party.     202  pp.     25  cents. 

A  socialist's  survey  of  the  political  methods  em- 
ployed by  organized  Inlior  in  the  Cnited  States  in 
contrast  with  the  methods  of  labor  iti  Europe. 
Needless  to  say,  in  a  comparison  of  this  sort  the 
.American  labf)r  moNcmcnt  appears  at  a  deciilid 
disadvantage. 

Letters  from  Prison.  By  Bouck  White. 
Badger.      165   pp.      50  cents. 

These  letters  of  n  sfKriaiist  ha\e  to  do  wiiii  a 
\ariety  of  topics,  infltiy  of  which  are  of  transi- 
tory ititerest.  I  hey  are  the  oiitgi\ing8  of  :iii  in- 
tensely earnest  and  sincere  fanatic. 

The  A  B  C  of  Socialism.  B>  I.  (i.  Savoy 
Mid    .VI.   C.   Teck.      Badger.      14(1   pp.      50  cents. 

The  socialistic  gospel  contained  in  this  little 
bo«ik  is  voiced  in  the  sentiineni  that  appearo  on 
the  title  page:  "Ihe  A  B  (  of  lorialiMn  inr.iiis 
the  .\  \  '/.  of  capitalism  "  I  lir  book  ii  ilrsi)/;  r<l 
Co  equip  workers  with  a  icimtific  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  socialism.  I.  G.  Savoy  ii  the 
pen-name  of  the  editor  of  the  \r<w  HfifflnnJ  Sn- 
liiiliil.  M,  t).  Perk  is  one  of  the  ofgani/rr«  of  tlir 
Massachusetts    ^  oiing    Propte's    S<iciulis(    Iraguc. 
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The  Marriage  Revolt.  By  William  E.  Car- 
son. Hearst  International  Library  Co.  4S1  pp. 
111.     $2. 

A  frank  statement  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  brought  against  conventional  marriage 
with  an  attempt  to  discover  to  uhat  extent  new 
conceptions  are  finding  acceptance,  concluding 
with   a    t'tirecast   of  probable   future   results. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  By  Felix  Adler.  .Ap- 
pleton.     91    pp.     75   cents. 

.'\  stanch  defense  of  the  marriage  institution 
by  the  well-known  president  of  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture  Society,  of   New   York. 

Elements  of  Record  Keeping  for  Child- 
Helping  Organizations.  By  Georgia  G.  Ralph. 
New   York;  Surve>    .Associates,  Inc.     195   pp. 

One    of    the    publications    of    the    Russell    Sage 
Foundation  designed  to  help  standardize  and  in-, 
prove   institutional    records. 

The  Helper  and  American  Trade  Unions. 
By  John  H.  .A>hworth.  Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.     134  pp.     $1. 

Population:  A  Study  in  Malthusianism.  By 
Warren  S.  Thompson.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    216  pp.     $1.75. 

Railway  Problems  in  China.  By  Mongton 
Chih  Hsu.  New  York:  Columbia  University.  1S4 
pp.     $1.50. 

The  Recognition  Policy  of  the  United 
States.  By  Julius  Goebel.  New  York  :  Columbia 
University.     225  pp.     $2. 


A  Message  to  the  Middle  Class.  By  Sey- 
mour DeminfT-  Small,  .\Iaynard.  110  pp.  50 
cents. 

A  suggestive  cssa>  on  present-day  social  con- 
ditions. 

The  Use  of  Money  — How  to  Save  and 
How  to  Spend.  By  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
Bobbs-.Merrill.     226  pp.     $1. 

National  Floodmarks:  Week  by  Week  Ob- 
servations of  American  Life  from  "Collier's." 
£dited  by  .Mark  Sullivan.    Doran.    391   pp.    $1.50. 

*A  reprint  of  the  succinct,  homely,  human  edi- 
torial paragraphs  that  have  made  Collier's  fa- 
mous from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values.  By  Louis  F. 
Post.      Bobbs-Merrill.      179    pp.      111.     $1. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  excellent  summarv-  of 
the  single  tax  doctrine  which  was  prepared  some 
>ears  ago  by  Louis  F.  Post,  who  is  now  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  at  Washington. 

The  Criminal  Imbecile:  An  Analysis  of 
Three  Remarkable  Murder  Cases.  By  Henry 
Herbert  Goddard.    Macmillan.    157  pp.    111.  $1.50. 

The  Director  of  Research  at  the  Vineland 
Training  School  analyzes  in  this  book  three  re- 
markable murder  cases  believed  to  be  topical  of 
a  large  number.  In  these  three  cases  the  Binet 
tests  wtre  used,  accepted  in  court,  and  the  ac- 
cused adjudged  imbeciles.  Three  types  of  de- 
fectives are  illustrated  in  these  cases. 


Industrial  and  Business  Life 


The  Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men. 
By  E.  B.  Gowin.      Macmillan.     349  pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  novel  and  successful  attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  methods  followed  by  hundreds  of  .Ameri- 
can executives  as  those  methods  are  cenceived  by 
the  executives  themselves.  The  author  is  less 
concerned  in  this  book  with  the  results  sought 
through  the  application  of  these  methods  than 
with  the  methods  themselves.  While  he  admits 
that  the  latter  in  some  cases  seem  crude  and 
harsh,  he  reminds  us  that  in  times  past  they  were 
even  more  crude  and  harsh.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  Professor  Gowin  tells  how  personal 
efficiency  is  developed.  He  then  considers  how 
the  executive  "motivates"  his  men,  discussing  in 
this  connection  personalitv,  emulation,  awards, 
etc.  Finall\,  he  analyzes  the  limits  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive's power. 


Scientific  Management:  A  History  and 
Criticism.  By  Horace  Bookwalter  Drury.  New 
York:      Columbia    University.      222    pp.     $1.75. 


Scientific  Management  and  Labor.  By 
Robert  F.   Hoxie.     .Appleton.     302  pp.     $1.50. 

Professor  Hoxie  made  a  special  investigation 
of  scientific  management  in  its  relations  to  labor 
for  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  The  leaders  of  the  movement,  Mr. 
Harrington  Emerson,  Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt,  and  the 
late  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  designated  the  shops 
to  be  studied,  and  Professor  Hoxie  endeavored 
simpiv  to  discover  and  set  forth  the  facts  of  sci- 
entific management  as  he  found  them.  He  sees 
in  scientific  management  "a  constant  menace  to 
industrial   peace." 


Short  Talks  on   Retail   Selling.       By  S.  R. 
Hall.     Funk  i   Wagnalls.     170  pp.    HI.    7S  cents. 

Practical     suggestions     to     salespeople     from     a 
man  who  has  had  much  experience  in  vocational         This  book  sums  up  the  reasons  for  vocatioiial 
educational  work.  education  and  shows  how  such  a  system  of  train- 


Learn   to   Earn.     J.    .\.    Lapp    and    Carl    H. 
Mote.     Bobbs,   Merrill.     421   pp.     $1.50. 
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ing  is  entirely  feasible  in  our  modern  life.  The 
authors  have  considered  the  subject  from  manv 
angles,  and  in  the  plan  that  they  offer  practical 
difficulties  are  given  due  weight.  Secretarv  Red- 
field,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  contributes 
ao  introduction. 

Voting  Trusts.     By  Harry  A.  Gushing.    Mac- 

millan.     226  pp.     $1.50. 

A  scientific  study  of  one  of  the  important 
developments   in   American   corporations. 

A  History  of  Currency  in  the  United  States. 
By  A.  Barton   Hepburn.     552  pp. 

This  new  edition  of  a  standard  work  contains 
the  author's  comment  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
There  is  also  incorporated  in  the  book  an  ex- 
planation of  the  emergency  currency  measures, 
adopted  by  European  nations  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the   great  war. 

The  Tin-Plate  Industry:  A  Comparative 
Study  of  Its  Growth  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Wales.  By  Donald  Earl  Dunbar.  Houghton, 
Milflin.     133  pp.     $1. 

.An  interesting  comparative  study  of  the  growth 
of  the  tin-plate  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Wales.  This  involves  questions  of  tariff  policy, 
trusts,  and  labor.  The  author  has  done  field  work 
in  both  countries  and  has  obtained  much  informa- 
tion from  manufacturers  and  trade  editors. 

Some  Problems  in  Market  Distribution.  By 
Arch  W'ilkinsrjn  Shaw.  Ca.mbridge:  Har\ard  I'ni- 
versity  Press.     119  pp.     $1. 

A  well-informed  s.aiement  based  on  ac:ual  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  market  conditions  throughout 
the  (nited  States.  The  author,  as  lecturer  at  Har- 
vard and  editor  of  System,  has  been  engaged  for 
years  in  dealing  with  the  various  problems  in- 
volved in  .American  selling  methods. 

Essays  and  Speeches.  By  Charles  (J.  Dawes. 
Houghton,    .Miffliii.     427   pp.      Jll.     $3. 

\!r.  Dawes,  who  was  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency under  President  .McKinlcy,  and  for  the  past 


fourteen  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  leading 
Chicago  bank,  began  very  early  in  his  career  to 
write  and  speak  on  financial  topics.  He  has  given 
many  addresses  at  bankers'  gatherings,  and  of 
late  years  his  utterances  on  questions  of  bank- 
ing and  currency  have  been  awaited  with  great 
interest  and  respect  by  business  men  throughout 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  Middle  \Vest. 
The  present  volume  brings  together  many  of  these 
addresses,  with  articles  contributed  to  the  peri- 
odical press,  reports  of  hearings  before  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  other  s'atements  of  his 
views  on  economic  problems  of  the  day.  The  vol- 
ume also  fulfils  in  a  measure  the  oHice  of  a  family 
rp.emorial  since  it  contains  a  tribute  to  the  author's 
son,  Rufus  Fearing  Dawes,  who  was  drowned  in 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  in  the  summer  of  1912, 
and  an  address  on  the  .Army  of  the  Potomac  bv 
the  author's  father.  General  Rufus  R.  Dawes,  of 
the  famous  Iron  Brigade.  Thus,  in  a  way,  the 
book  serves  to  recall  the  striking  services  of  a 
family  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  -Middle 
\\'est. 

Uncle  Sam,  Banker,  1910-1940.  By  James  A. 
Fulton.  McKeesport :  Hutchison  &:  Broadbent. 
2r:    pp.      III.      $2. 

IIow  to  Deal  with  Hirnian  Nature  in  Busi- 
ness. By  Sherwin  Cody.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
4SS  pp.     III.     $2. 

This  work  differs  from  many  others  in  the 
same  field  in  that  the  author  seeks  first  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  business  methods  and  proceeds  to 
build  on  that  systems  of  correspondence,  mer- 
chandising, advertising,  and  personal  salesman- 
ship. Such  a  work  could  have  only  a  limited 
value  unless  it  were  written  by  a  man  who  had 
actual  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  its  liniita- 
tioris.  We  infer  that  Mr.  Cody  has  gained  his 
business  psychology  by   hard   knocks. 

Thoughts  on  Business.  H\  Waldo  Pondray 
Warren.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Coinpanv.  260 
pp.     $1. 

Suggestions  to  business  men,  tersely  and  epi- 
grammaticallv   stated. 


Traveh  Adventure,  and  Description 

Chained      Lightning.     Bv   Ralph  (iraham    Ta-    political    topics    in    ihc    republic— the    negro    pr.il.- 
\>tr.      .Macmillati.      273    pp.      III.      $1.25.  '«■'"-    divorce,    the    icndchcips    of    ihr    (^iIi.tm    ron 


A    vivaciou*    account    of    cxperietice*    in     Mex-  *^''"*'   '!""  '"•'""^'-'•Ttion-t  of   public  opinion.       I  h" 

ico    just    before    the    recent    disturbances    in    that  !!,","'  '"  f  ""•'"''"  "^  '»"'  Aradrn.v  <.f  Ijisiorv  of 

country.      The  descriptions,  for  the  most  part,  ap-  ^  "''^     "'"'     '•"'     '"""'rar>     member    of     ihc    Koval 
ply  to  conditions  to-day. 


Spanish-.American  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts. 


Mythi  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
Lewis    Spence.     Stokes.      J70    pp.      III.      $2.50. 

The    latest   r      .  ■  ■  ^,    I-.j^vpiian    re- 

ligious  idea*.    :  of   ilir   tnodrrn 

•cience  of  tnythology. 

Aspectoi    Nacionalet.     By  Carlos  de  Vrlasro. 
Havana:    I.ibrrria    '  Siodiiim."      22'»   pp.     $1. 
Discussions  by   a   (  uban  of  current   s<icial    and 


Isles  of  Spice  and  Palm.  .\.  II.  \rriill. 
Appleton.    304  pp.  111.    $1.25. 

This  book  deals  «iih  the  I.r<.<irr  .Antillrs.  which 
lo  .Ainrricans  are  perhaps  \r%%  kno\\n  than  an\ 
other  of  the  West  Indian  group.  .All  ihrsc  liiilr 
iilaticN,  from  Si.  rhnin.-is  lo  I  rinicLid,  are  fiillv 
dr«crilird  and  many  farts  are  given  which  make 
the  Mork  a  real  liardrkrr  fur  ihr  purposes  of 
the  intrndinK  traveler.  There  are  numerous  pho- 
lo^^raphic   iltuslraiions. 
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A     MKEET    OF    COKK 
(From    "The    Famous   Cities   of    Ireland") 

India  and  Its  Faiths.  By  James  Bissett 
Pratt.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     483   pp.     III.     $4. 

The  fact  that  Professor  Pratt  is  neither  a 
Sanskritist,  nor  a  missionary,  nor  a  convert  to 
some  Oriental  cult  is  set  forth  as  one  of  his  quali- 
fications for  writing  on  India.  His  point  of  view 
at  least  is  different  from  that  of  most  writers 
who  have  contributed  to  the  world's  knowledge 
en  this  subject.  He  has  tried  to  present  Indian 
religious  life  as  it  is  to-da\,  without  partisan- 
ship or  bias.  His  preparation  for  this  task  has 
been,  as  he  himself  states,  not  in  Sanskrit  or  mis- 
sionary literature,  but  in  the  study  of  the  general 
problems    of    religious    psychology. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  New  England. 
By  Clifton  Johnson.  .NIacmillan.  2V9  pp.  III. 
$1.50. 

Chapters  on  characteristic  regions  in  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  N'ermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  with  notes  giving 
helpful  information  about  motoring  routes  and 
suggestions  of  interest  to  travelers. 

The  Famous  Cities  of  Ireland.  By  Stephen 
Gwynn.      Macmillan.     HI.     352   pp.     $2. 

With  Irish  cities  .Xmericans  are  possiblv  less 
familiar  than  with  Irish  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. This  book  describes  W'aterford,  Dundalk, 
Galway,  Mavnooth,  Kilkenny,  Perr)',  Limerick, 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  and  Belfast.  The  illus- 
trations by   Hugh    Thomson   are  characteristic. 

English  Ancestral  Homes  of  Noted  Ameri- 
cans. By  Anne  Hollingsworih  Wharton.  I.ip- 
pincott.     286   pp.     HI.     $2. 

Interesting  facts  about  the  home  land  of  the 
Washingtons,    Pcnns,    Franklins,   the   Pilgrim    Fa- 


thers,   and    other    Englishmen    who   helped    to   lay 
the  foundations  of  the   I'nited  States. 


Romance  of  Old  Belgium.  By  Elizabeth 
W.  Cliainpney.     Putnam.    432  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

An  entertaining  narrative  of  the  history  and 
tradition  associated  \\ith  many  of  the  character- 
istic art  treasures  of  desolated  Belgium. 

Travels  in  Alaska.  By  John  .Muir.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin.     325  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

No  writer  on  .\laska  has  ever  succeeded  as 
well  as  John  .Muir  in  combining  accuracv  of  de- 
scription with  colorful  word-painting.  His  writ- 
ings are  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  the  clas- 
sics of  the  subject.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  almost  completed  the  account  of  his  three 
journeys  to  Alaska  from  journals  written  on  the 
spot.  His  travels  began  in  1879  and  the  events 
recorded  in  this  volume  end  in  the  middle  of  the 
jouriiey  of  lS9iJ.  His  notes  on  the  remainder  of 
the  journey  have  not  been  found.  His  manu- 
script ends  with  a  remarkable  description  of  the 
Northern  Lights,  which  he  had  elsexvhere  de- 
scribed as  'the  most  glorious  of  all  the  terrestrial 
manifestations  of  God.' 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North 
America.  By  John  Martin  Hammond.  I.ippin- 
cott.     309   pp.     III.     $5. 

In  the  survivals  and  ruins  of  former  .American 
fortifications  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  miliiarv 
history  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Hammond  has  located 
most  of  the  important  posts  in  the  Colonial,  Rev- 
olutionary, and  Civil  wars,  and  has  delved  into 
their  records  sufficiently  to  present  vivid  pictures 
of  the  life  and  achievements  of  other  days.  -Many 
illustrations   from   photographs   are   given. 

Old  Concord.  By  Allen  French.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown.     ISO  pp.     II!.     $3. 

The  name  Concord  suggests  to  An>ericans  two 
distinct  groups  of  associations — one  historical,  the 
other  literary.  In  this  volume  Mr.  French  has 
written  of  both.  He  has  depended  for  his- 
torical accuracy  on  the  standard  authorities,  while 
as  for  literary  tradition  there  is  no  lack  in  the 
writings  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and 
the  Alcotts.  Lester  G.  Hornby  contributes  to  the 
volume  a  series  of  admirable  drawings. 

The  Story  of  Welleslcy.  By  Florence 
Converse.    Boston:    Little,  Brown.    284  pp.    III.   $2. 

The  Story  of  ^^'ellesley  College  is  not  a  verv 
long  one,  measured  in  decades,  but  one  learns 
froiTi  this  volume  that  it  has  been  a  very  crowded 
record  in  point  of  achievement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  There  are  chapters  on 
"The  Founder  and  His  Ideals,"  "The  Presidents 
and  their  .Xchievements.  "  "The  Faculty  and  their 
Methods,"  "The  Students  at  Work  and  Play," 
"The  Fire:  .Xn  Interlude,"  and  "The  Loyal 
.Muinnr."'  The  gifts  that  have  come  to  Wellesley 
since  the  burning  of  its  oldest  and  largest  build- 
ing, in  .March,  1914,  have  shown  that  the  college 
has  a  nation-wide  constituency-. 
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History  and  Biography 


Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age.  By  Henry  F. 
Osborn.      Scribner.      545    pp.      111.     $5. 

This  book  pictures  a  race  of  men  who  lived  in 
Western  Europe  at  least  25,000  years  ago.  From 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  known  data,  Professor 
Osborn  has  concluded  that  these  men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age  had  developed  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
modern  economic  powers  of  man:  the  guidance 
of  the  hand  by  the  mind;  the  inventive  faculty; 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  utensils,  in 
weapons,  and  in  clothing;  the  sense  of  form,  pro- 
portion, and  symmetry.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
religious  sense  among  those  men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  mind  of  that 
race  was  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  education. 
Western  Europe,  even  in  that  ancient  day,  was 
the  scene  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  industries  and 
cultures.  There  was  a  Battle  of  the  Marne  even 
in  those  times,  but  the  weapons  were  of  stone  in- 
stead of  steel. 

Ireland:  Vital  Hour.  By  Arthur  Lynch. 
Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.  388  pp. 
$2.50. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to 
write  a  book  on  Ireland  that  '"shall  not  hesitate 
to  probe  and  test,  yet  shall  be  fraught  with  good 
purpose."  His  view  is  directed  to  the  future  and 
he  has  taken  from  the  past  only  what  seems  to 
him  necessary  to  explain  the  present  and  to  point 
the  way  of  progress.  The  recent  development  of 
Ireland  in  the  tields  of  industry,  education,  and 
finance  renders  obsolete  most  of  the  Irish  his- 
tories of  the  past  generation.  A  book  Uia  this 
is  needed  and  will  be  appreciated  in  America, 
Mrhere  interest  in  the  subject  is  perennial. 

Battleground  Adventures.  By  Clifton  John- 
ton.      Houghton   .Mitflid  Co.     422   pp.      111.     $2. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  personal  interviews 
with  noncombaiani  observers  of  twelve  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  The  people 
who  tell  these  stories  were  actual  dwellers  on  the 
battlefield!!.  Mr.  Johnson  sought  them  out  and 
talked  with  them  about  two  years  ago,  when 
almoft  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  Several  of  these  observers  were 
children  ai  the  time  of  the  events  that  they  de- 
scribed, and  naturally  had  no  broad  knowledge 
of  the  militarv  movements  a  part  of  which  ihey 
saw.  1  heir  iridi\  idual  experiences  are  of  slight 
value  in  themselves,  but  add  a  note  of  actuality 
lo  the  narrative  of  the  war. 

The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
By  W.  L  Sib«rt  and  J.  F.  Stevens.  Appleions. 
319  pp.     III.     12. 

Ir  is  in  every  way  fitfinf;  that  the  storv  of  thr 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  told  aii- 
by    rnginerrs    for    thr    brtirfit    of    ihr 
.  'lie.      Mr.  Sirvrns  was  Chirf   F-.figifirrr 

of  the  work  during  the  preparatory  period.  Later 
Rrigadirr-f^ienrral  Sibrrc  was  in  charge  of  ihr 
construction  of  the  Ciatun  fyicks  and  Dam,  and 
all  of  the  w»>fk  on  ihr  Atlantic  Division.  Holh 
lhrs«  rnrrt  h^ivr  Mriiirn  ihrjr  accoinis  of  thr 
work    in    non-irchnica!    languaKe,    and    for    the 


RESTORMION  OF  THE   HE.MI  UK  .\    .M.\.N   OV  THE  CKD- 

M.\GXOX    R.\CE.   WHO   LIVED  25,000    YE.\RS   AGO 

(From   "Men    of    the    Old    Stone    Age,"    by    Henry 
Fairfield    Osborn) 

benefit   of  the   general    reader  many   photographs 
and  maps  have  been  inserted. 

The  Mikado:    Institution  and  Person.      By 

William    E.    Griffis.    Princeton    University    Press. 

346   pp.     $1.50. 

.Apropos  of  the  coronation  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
peror, Dr.  Griffis,  who  has  repeatedly  placed 
American  readers  under  oi)ligation  to  him  for  his 
books  and  articles  aliout  Japan,  has  written  an  in- 
forming account  of  Japanese  imperialism,  includ- 
ing not  only  a  discussion  of  the  institution  and 
person  of  the  .Mikado,  but  a  study  of  the  internal 
political  forces  of  Japan  in  general.  The  late 
Emperor,  Muisuhito,  gave  repeated  audiences  to 
Dr.  CJriffis,  who  also  had  the  advantage  of  many 
conversations  with  ihosc  Japanese  soldiers  and 
statesmen  who  were  leaders  in  the  so-called 
Restoration  <if  1.S6S.  Dr.  Griffis  himself  lived 
many  years  in  Japan  and  acquired  perhaps  as 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  Japanese  institutions  as 
was   possible    for   a    non-nricntal. 

Spies  and  Secret  Service.  Hy  llatnil  Grant. 
Stokes.     320  pp.     III.     $2.50. 

Thr  schrme  of  this  book  was  no  doubt  sug- 
;;riitr<l  lo  thr  author  by  ihe  keen  inlrre-it  in  espi- 
oiLiirr  that  has  been  drvrloprd  sinrr  ihr  oiiibrrak 
of  ihr  great  war.  Thr  aiiihor  ii.irrairs  historic 
rpisodrs  of  spy  service,  some  of  wliirli  liaxr  been 
already  widely  published,  while  others  have  long 
reposed  in  secret  archives  tif  l'iiropr.in  govrrn- 
menis.  Amrri<  an  readers  will  be  rsprci.tlK  inler- 
rsird  in  the  ch.ipirrs  on  N'aihan  Hair,  Mack  and 
ihr  Molly  Maguirrs,  .Major  Andre,  and  ihc 
American   Secret   Service. 
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Medieval  Italy.     By   H.   B.    Cotterill.     Stokes. 

566    jip.      111.     i'J.SO. 

This  is  an  historical  narrative  of  the  iliousand 
years  from  305  to  1313  A.D.  Special  chapters 
of  the  \olume  are  devoted  to  great  episode;-  and 
personalities  and  to  subjects  related  to  religiofi, 
art,   and   literature. 

Reminiscences.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  Hough- 
ton   Mirtlin.     509  pp.    111.    $3.50. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  Dr.  Abbott  has  had 
an  important  part  in  shaping  public  opinion  in 
this  country  in  the  rields  of  religion,  politics,  edu- 
cation, and  bumanitarianism.  His  intimate  as- 
sociation with  other  American  leaders,  from 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  great  mass  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  historical  material.  All 
this  is  drawn  upon  to  good  purpose  in  this  book 
of  "reminiscences,"  which  pretends  to  be  neither 
biography  nor  history,  but  really  includes  the 
A  ital    elements  of   each. 

The   Story  of   Canada   Blackie.        By  Anne 

P.  L.  Field.      Dutton.      157  pp.     $1. 

This  is  a  remarkable,  perhaps  the  only,  in- 
stance of  the  "life  and  letters"  of  a  convicted 
criminal  being  published  in  the  interest  of  prison 
reform.  Canada  Blackie,  who  was  long  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  New  York 
State's  large  convict  population,  died  a  few- 
months  ago  at  Sing  Sing  after  having  received  a 
pardon  from  Governor  Whitman  because  of  his 
efforts  to  promote  good  conduct  and  responsibil- 
ity among  prisoners.  His  efforts  were  made  in 
response  to  the  appeal  of  NN'arden  Osborne,  who 


first  came  in  contact  with  Blackie  at  Auburn 
prison.  In  these  letters  is  summed  up  the  whole 
motive  of  such  organizations  as  the  .Nlutual  Wel- 
fare League  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  from  the  pris- 
oners'   viewpoint. 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton.  By  Percy  H. 
Kpler.     .\Iacmillan.     438    pp.     $2.50. 

Ihis  volutne  is  based  largely  upon  the  letters 
and  journals  of  Miss  Barton,  who  is  remembered 
chiefly  as  the  founder  of  The  American  Red 
Cross  organization,  but  whose  career  included 
thrilling  experiences  in  the  Civil  War,  as  well 
as  active  and  fruitful  endeavors  in  the  field  of  re- 
lief and  other  forms  of  philanthropy  for  a  period 
of  more  than  half  a  century.  This  is  the  first 
biography   of   Miss   Barton,   who   died    in    1912. 

Thomas     A.     Edison.       By      Francis      Rolt- 

Wheeler.         Macmillan.     201   pp.  III.    50  cents. 

This  is  a  lively,  stimulating  sketch  of  .Ameri- 
cas  great  inventor  as  a  great  American.  The 
keynote  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  the  conclu- 
ding chapter,  which  represents  Edison  as  sound- 
ing a  call  to  arms,  a  summons  to  .American  in- 
dustry not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  make  life  richer 
for  coming  generations. 

Wall  Street  and  the  Wilds.  By  A.  W.  Dim- 
ock.     Outing  Publishing  Company.  476  pp.,  ill.    $3. 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  fond  of  out- 
door life,  has  been  a  successful  photographer  of 
wild  animals  and  birds, — far  more  successful,  it 
appears  from  his  story,  with  these  creatures  of  the 
wild  than  in  his  relations  with  the  bulls  and  bears 
of  Wall   Street. 


POETRY  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


THl'RK  have  been  single  poems  written 
throughout  the  past  from  time  to  time,  to 
which  one  may  ascribe  a  profound  influence  in 
molding  the  spiritual  temper  of  an  age.  But 
if  one  looks  throughout  the  new  volumes  of 
poetrv  of  the  year  1915  for  a  poem  of  suflicient 
power,  passion,  and  tnoral  beauty  to  alter  per- 
ceptibly the  thought  of  the  age,  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. There  are  no  towering  single  poems, 
but  .American  poetry  as  a  whole  moves  with 
unslackened  inspiration  toward  the  shaping  of 
a    new   ci\  ili/ation. 

There  are  still  jioets  who  write  swaying, 
fragile  l\  rics  that  exist  solely  for  the  beauty 
of  subtle,  swift  flights  of  word,  but  most  of  our 
poets  have  left  their  "magic  casements"  to  walk 
\vith  the  world  of  Kveryday,  and  to  explore 
"I'arib's  greatest  venture,  man."  The  work  of 
Robert  Frost,  Lincoln  Colcord,  Fdgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters, Percy  Mackayc,  X'achel  Lindsay,  Margaret 
W'iddeiner,  and  many  others  reveals  how  essen- 
tial, how  vital  to  human  progress  in  .America  is 
the   >ision   of  our  .Ainerican   poets. 

Fliose  toruinate  persons  who  knew  and  loved 
the  late  .Mice  Freeman  Palmer,  and  those  to 
whom  her  gracious  fame  penetrated,  will  grant 
jevercnt   welcome  to  the  sheaf  of  l\  rics  ".A   Mar- 

'  A  M.irriam-  Cvclr.  I'.v  ,Mic(  Fntn-.ui  I'.iliiicr. 
llougliton,   .Mifflin.   '71   pp.    >1. •.»:.. 


riage  Cycle,"'  now  given  to  the  public  h\  her 
husband,  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer. 
During  the  happv  years  of  her  married  life, 
.Alice  Palmer  projected  a  volume  of  poems,  a 
"marriage  cvcle,"  which  should  be  a  tribute  to 
her  husband.  Before  they  were  completed  she 
died,  leavitig  much  of  the  manuscript  in  an 
unfinished  and  fragmentary  state.  It  is  now 
thirteen  years  since  her  death,  and  in  order  that 
we  may  again  hear  her  voice  Professor  Palmer 
has  prepared  the  poems  that  were  completed 
for  publication.  'I'hey  are  delicate,  spontaneous 
lyrics,  filled  with  the  joy  of  a  perfected  human 
life.  It  is  good  to  know  such  love  and  faith 
have  been  in  the  world. 

Students  of  .American  history  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  growth  of  our  nationalism  will 
enjoy  "Hugh  Cilass,""  a  fine  epic  poem  by  John 
(».  Neihardt.  'Fhe  poet  begins  his  narrative 
after  the  military  fiasco  known  as  the  "Leaven- 
worth Campaign  against  the  .Aricaras,"  which 
took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  (»rand  River  in 
the  region  now  known  as  South  Dakota.  The 
episode  upon  which  the  epic  is  founded  is  re- 
lated in  Chittenden's  "History  of  the  .American 
Fur  Trade."  Mr.  Neihardt  has  succeeded  in 
making    a    stirring    tale.      Old    Hugh    Cilass,    the 

=  Tlu-  .<n„K  of  Hush  C.bss.  By  John  G.  .Neihardt. 
.M.icni:11an.      lid  pp.     iJ^l.SS. 
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rough  man  ■with  the  "mother  heart,"  is  a  dis- 
tinct creation,  a  tjpe  of  the  men  who,  following 
the  far-flung  frontiers  oblivious  of  danger  and 
hardship,  laid  the  foundations  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

"Songs  of  the  Workaday  World,"'  by  Berton 
Braley,  is  a  collection  of  swinging,  vigorous 
verse  written  by  an  .American  for  Americans.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  great  Iliad  of  labor  and  em- 
bodies the  sturdy  ideals  that  some  persons  have 
feared  were  vanishing  from  our  literature  and 
from  our  national  life.  Mr.  Braley  writes  good 
poetrj'  on  commonplace  subjects,  such  as  the  tele- 
phone and  the  phonograph,  and  gives  us  rousing 
songs  about  miners,  sailors,  stokers,  tramps, 
"Wops,"  and  "sand  hogs,"  the  men  who  burrow 
the  way  for  our  tunnels  and  subways.  He  knows 
the  heart  of  labor,  the  brains  of  labor,  and  the 
temper  of  the  men  who  do  the  dangerous  every- 
day work  of  the  world.  He  has  ranged  from 
Panama  to  Alaska  as  a  worker  and  newpaper- 
man,  and  Montana  and  Wyoming  know  him 
better  than  New  York.  His  poems  are  excellent 
for    reading   aloud. 

Margaret  Widdemer  has  the  distinction  of 
being  a  poet's  poet  and  also  a  poet  of  the  people. 
Ip  her  collection  of  verse,  "The  Factories,  with 
Other  Lyrics,"'  she  turns  her  extraordinary  talent 
for  lyricism  to  sing  the  wrongs  of  the  age,  and  to 
voice  the  awakening  of  women  to  the  knowledge 
that  they  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
men  and  bear  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  life  that  exists  on  the  planet.  She  has  great 
range;  her  poetrv-  is  now  the  spurt  of  a  bitter 
fountain  and  again  the  cr>-  of  spontaneous,  joy- 
ous life.  Many  of  these  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished and  widely  quoted.  The  title  poem  pro- 
tests against  the  toil  of  young  girls  in  underpaid 
industries  that  rob  them  of  time  for  play  and  of 
health  for  mating  and  motherhood. 

Last  year  Miss  Jessie  Rittenhouse  prepared  for 
publication  "The  Little  Book  of  .Modern  \erse," 
a  collection  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  "Younger 
Choir."  The  book  met  with  instantaneous  ap- 
preciation. This  year  .Miss  Rittenhouse  has  made 
a  no  lest  delightful  anthology  from  the  work  of 
the  poeti  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "The  Little 
BfKjk  of  American  Poets."*  Together  they  form 
a  compendium  of  .American  poetry  from  the  time 
of  Philip  Freneau  to  the  present.  The  poetry- 
lover  who  hat  not  ample  leisure  to  range  over 
the  many  bo/iks  of  poetry  past  and  present  can- 
no*  do  better  than  to  own  these  two  volumes. 
TTi*y  are  diitinguishrd  by  Mim  Rittenhouse's  un- 
erring judgment  of  Ivricitm,  and  her  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  emotion  expressed  in  the  more  simple 
forms  of  poetry,  that  touch  and  ojmfort  the 
human    heart. 

"The  Quiet  Ffour,"*  srirctrd  and  arranged  by 
FttxTtry  C.arrington,  gathers  in  a  lastrful  volume 
a  K'riand  of  romantic  and  pastoral  s/ing  that 
•eems,  «•  in  editor  v« rites,  "the  far,  faint  echo  of 

•»««»»  '    ■^-    U.rk^Ur    Wo,M.      HynBeTuTn    Ilr.TrT. 

C««yw  H                   \fi(t  pp.     tl. 

•TV  ,  ■•■      ii'lr,     1  ..,:,.        Hy     Mjraaret 

Ui'!  II. 

,  '   '  K/liIrd  liy   rrt«le 

I'  ^  •  aofl  pp     «f  ir, 

'  Fififojr    Cxrritifion. 


enchanted  dream."  It  is  illustrated  with  fac- 
similes of  portraits  of  a  number  of  celebrated 
poets. 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  has  been  considered  for 
several  years  the  foremost  woman-poet  of  Ameri- 
ca, offers  a  remarkable  book,  "The  White  Mes- 
senger and  Other  War  Poems.""  The  title  poem 
pictures  a  village  in  the  great  country  far  to  the 
East — presumably  Russia — and  the  time  is  "some 
years  hence."  The  White  .Messenger  is  a  noble 
woman  who  has  laid  aside  her  rank  and  posi- 
tion to  journey  up  and  down  the  earth  as  the 
God-appointed  evangel  of  peace.  The  lesson 
of  her  poem  is  that  only  the  realization  of  in- 
dividual responsibilit)-  will  ever  make  an  end 
of   war. 

Dana  Burnet's  first  volume  of  verse  contains 
some  of  the  best  war  poems  that  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  present  European  conflict."  "The 
Return,"' "Albert  of  Belgium,"  "In  a  Village," 
"Ammunition,"  "Christmas  in  the  Trenches," 
'The  Forge  of  God,"  and  "The  Dead"  are  poems 
that  will  live.  Behind  their  exterior  form,  which 
is  shaped  to  picture  a  present  crisis,  abides  the 
fire  that  kindles  true  poesv.  He  writes  in  "The 
Dead": 


"Their  hands  are  empty  cups, 
No  dream  is  in  their  hearts. 
Their   eyes    are    like    deserted    rooms 
From   which   the  guest  departs. 

Ah,   living  men    are   fair, 

Clean-limbed  and  straight  and  strong, 
But   dead   men    lie   like   broken    lutes 

\Miose  dying  slays  a  song." 

The  collection  also  includes  "Poems  of  Pana- 
ma," "Gayheart,"  ".Miscellaneous  Poems," 
"Poems  About  Town"  and  "Dialect  Poems."  "In 
a  Death  House"  (spring)  voices  the  best  thought 
that  men  are  giving  to  the  matter  of  prison  re- 
form. This  stanza  holds  the  pith  of  the  argu- 
ment: 


"A  death-doomed  man  may  sometimes  dream 
Be\ond   life's  little  door; 
And,  dreaming,  come  at  last  to  sec 

His  matter  to   the  core, 
And  know  hitnself  more  fit  to  live 
Than   e'er   he   was  iiefore." 

The  "Imperial  Japanrse  Poems  of  the  Mriji 
Fra"'  have  hrcn  translated  liv  Frank  .Manson 
Lombard,  Profr^tor  of  I'.nglirih  Literature  and 
F.ducaiion,  I)o)(hi<ilia  I'niversity  ;  Lecturer  iti  I-"ng- 
^i^^ll  Litrraiurr,  Imperial  rniversiiv,  Kyoto,  Japan. 
The  tanka  are  srlrcied  from  many  of  those  \\rit- 
ten  by  the  sovereigns  of  tlir  Meiji  Era,  and  keep 
to  thr  original  svllal)ic  struciurr  of  thirty-one 
»\llalilrii  divided  into  litir<i  of  five,  seven,  five, 
•evrn,  seven.  Thr  pnrmn  are  rr\  ^tt.illi/atioiit  of 
the  liesi  thought  of  ihr  period  (IS6X  to  V)\2>, 
Kiihercd  at  it  were  in  little  flawjett  vatrt  of  jade. 

•  .  r    W.-ir    l'..rin..       By 

i  I-  I       ni    |i|>       .'.0  rrnli. 

'  t''i«-iiia       Hy     i»ana    Itiirnrl,       li.ir|iri         '.'il'>    pp        •!   '.'<• 
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The  poem  to  the  skylark  is  one  of  the  most  lovely    The  Emperor  Mutsuhito  was  born  in  1852.     Now, 

in   the   collection —  when   the  coronation  of  his  son,   Emperor  Yoshi- 

'  High  in  the  heavens,  hito,   has  become  so  recently   a  matter  of  historv. 

Above   all    earth-born   shadows,  it  is  of  interest  to  find  in  these  tanka  a  revelation 

Soareth  the   skylark,  of    "His    Revered    Father."      The    book    is    exqui- 

With  music  sweet  alluring  sitely  bound,  and  illustrated  with  Japanese  draw- 

'l"he  hearts  of  longing  mortals."  ings. 


A  '^ Vision  of  War 


MR.  I.INTOI.X  COI.CORD  has  written  a 
remarkable  book,  "\ision  of  War."  His 
argument  minimizes  the  physical  suffering  of 
war  and  exalts  its  spiritual  glor\.  He  has  writ- 
ten with  fresh  impulse,  originality-,  and  power. 
'I'echnically,  the  book  follows  the  unrhymed 
rhythmic  forms  of  Walt  Whitman's  poesy.  Mr. 
Colcord  arraigns  all  the  facilities  of  civilization, 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  particular  civic 
development  of  his  own  country  i)efore  the  bar 
of  conscience.  He  warns  each  nation  in  turn  of 
the  gnawing  worm  of  materialism.  The  best  he 
can  hope  for  America  is  a  successi(m  of  desperate 
wars  for  the  sake  of  her  spirit.  He  perceives 
that  America  is  "bound  for  war,''  and  yet  he 
writes    toward    the    end    of   the   book: 

"I  believe  in  giving  up,  rather  than  holding, 
possessions; 

"I  believe  that  men  can  be  brought  both  to 
vote,   and   to   run   for  office,   in   unseltishness. 

"I  believe  that  a  democracy  can  be  governed 
by  love." 


"Democracy  of  the  World,  I  see!  Republic 
of  Humanity!     The  Brotherhood  of  .Man!" 

While  there  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction 
between  the  theory  that  peace  brings  about  the 
decav  of  the  soul,  and  of  nations,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  an  era  of  universal  brotherhood,  never- 
theless "\'ision  of  War"  will  set  people  thinking 
because  of  its  splendid  and  courageous  appeal  to 
individuals  and  nations  to  stem  the  tide  of  selfish- 
ness and  fight, — if  fight  they  must, — "for  renun- 
ciation, endurance,  forbearance,  fortitude,  self- 
control,"  the  imperishable  possessions  of  the 
human   soul. 

Lincoln  Colcord  was  born  at  sea  off  Cape  Horn 
in  1883.  He  has  had  an  interesting  and  a  varied 
life.  Nearly  his  entire  boyhood  was  spent  at  sea 
\vith  his  father  on  voyages  to  China  and  trading 
in  Eastern  Waters.  His  books,  "The  Drifting 
Diamond,"  and  "The  Came  of  Life  and  Death,'' 
a  volume  of  sea  tales,  have  been  favorably  com- 
pared with  those  of  Joseph  Conrad.  He  is  living 
at  present  in  Searsport,  Maine. 


PLAYS.  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


MICH  interest  has  been  taken  of  late  in 
patriotic  and  humanitarian  movements  that 
are  intended  to  facilitate  the  nationalization  of 
foreign-born  and  native-born  citizens,  and  to 
promote  a  general  imderstanding  of  the  English 
language   and  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

A  National  Americanization  Committee  has 
been  formed  in  New  York;  President  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  announces  a  course  in  train- 
ing for  adult  immigrants  in  citizenship,  and 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  and  President  Wheeler 
of  the  I'niversity  of  California  are  interested  in 
furthering  any  plans  that  will  tend  to  promote 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  The  article  by  Mr. 
Ferris  in  this  number  of  the  Ri:vii\v  describes 
the  interesting  experience  of  Los  .Angeles. 

Somewhat  in  advance  of  these  excellent  and 
dignified  efforts  for  the  promulgation  of  national- 
ism, Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  prepared  a  mas(|ue  or 
ritual  for  use  in  schools,  wherever  it  is  desirable 
to  present  true  ideals  of  patriotistn.'  It  is  par- 
ticularly gracious  in  its  conception  and  presenta- 
tion, and  educators  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Mack- 
aye  for  this   aid   to  citizenship. 

In  "The  Immigrants,"'  a  new  Ivrlc  drama,  Mr. 

'  X'isiipii  of  W  ar.  liy  Lincoln  Colcord.  Macmillan, 
141)  j)|).      $1.2.''.. 

=  The  New  Citizenship.  By  Percy  Mack.iyc.  Macmil- 
lan.     r>0    cents. 

"The  IininiKrants.  By  Percy  Mackaye.  B.  W. 
lluebsch.      1.38   pp.      ?1. 


Mackaye  gives  us  a  poignant  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems that  Confront  the  friendless  immigrant  who 
comes  to  our  shores  eagerlv  in  hope  of  better 
things.  The  introduction  is  by  Mr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis 
Island. 

The  first  play  of  the  modern  Jewish  theater 
to  be  translated  into  English  is  "The  Treasure,"* 
by  David  Pinski,  a  contemporary  Jewish  writer. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  power  and  significance 
\Nhich  every  student  of  the  drama  should  read, 
l.udwig  Lewisohn,  who  has  skilfully  rendered 
the  translation,  writes  in  the  preface:  "  Fhe  prose 
of  I'inski  is  as  subtly  beautiful  as  Maeterlinck's 
or  Yeats':  in  passion  and  reality  the  Jewish  play- 
wright surpasses  both  the  Flemish  and  the  Irish 
neo-romanticist."  This  is  not  over-praise,  and, 
aside  from  literary  values,  Mr.  Lewisohn  calls 
attention  to  the  power  of  this  drama  in  transcend- 
ing the  merely  ethnic  and  the  merel>  national  to 
portray  man's  age-long  struggle  for  earthly  pos- 
sessions. "The  Treasure"  gives  us  a  great  moral 
lesson  on  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  money.  It 
shows  money  as  the  ancient  root  of  all  evil;  and 
it  reveals  money  also  as  the  servant  of  the  wise, 
the  giver  of  power,  liberty,  self-respect,  and 
happiness.  Tillie,  the  daughter  of  the  grave- 
digger,    who   lavishes    her   small    treasure   in   fine 

*  The  Tiiasurc.  IJy  David  I'lns-ki.  B.  \V.  lluebsch. 
194  pp.     %\. 
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raiment  in  order  to  dream  for  a  day  that  she  has 
a  lover,  will  convict  every  heart,  that  clothes 
itself  in  indiflference  to  the  dreams  of  the  poor. 

The  public  o\ves  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Barrett 
Clark  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  made  avail- 
able, in  excellent  English  translation,  the  \vork 
of  many  foreign  plasTvrights.  His  recent  transla- 
tions include:  'The  Village,"  by  Octave  Feuillet: 
'"The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself,"  by  Moliere; 
'"The  Beneficent  Bear,"  by  Goldoni,  and  "The 
Black  Pearl,"  by  Victorien  Sardou.  These  plays 
are  published  by  Samuel  French  and  listed  at 
rwenty-five  cents  each. 

Another  interesting  volume  of  translations  by 
Mr.  Clark  offers  "Four  Plays"  ^  translated  from 
the  French  of  Emile  Augier.  He  writes  that  this 
French  dramatist  was  to  the  theater  of  his  time 
what  Brieux  is  to  the  stage  of  to-day;  that  Augier 
is   of   particular    interest   because    he    has    always 


stood  for  the  middle  classes,  for  ideals  of  "order, 
regularity,    justice,    the    family    and    fireside." 

John  Masefield's  latest  play  is  a  tragedy  in 
three  acts  entitled  "The  Faithful."'  It  is  founded 
on  an  old  and  famous  legend  of  Japan.  The 
amazing  genius  that  flashed  upon  the  literary 
world  in  Maserield's  poems,  comes  to  its  full  ma- 
turity of  dramatic  expression  in  this  moving  play. 

Persons  who  are  desirous  of  reading  philo- 
sophic discussion  in  dramatic  form  will  enjoy 
reading  "The  Unveiling,""  a  poetic  drama  in  five 
acts,  by  Jackson  Boyd.  The  action  of  the  drama 
takes  place  in  a  dream.  The  statues  of  the  Gods 
C)rmazd  and  Ahriman  come  to  life  in  order  to 
teach  the  world  the  nature  of  truth,  and  to  solve 
the  various  problems  of  life.  The  book  is  re- 
markable for  the  presentation  along  with  the 
solution  of  each  problem  of  humanity,  the  contra- 
diction or  duality  of  thought,  the  opposite,  which 
must,  philosophically  speaking,  accompany  it. 


FOUR  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS 


DR.  HUGH  BL.ACK,  author  of  the  popular 
book  "Friendship,"  presents  his  analysis  of 
the  unrest  in  religious,  scientific,  and  social  con- 
ditions, in  a  book  of  essays  entitled  "The  New 
World."*  Broadly  speaking,  his  conclusions  point 
to  the  best  methods  of  re-shaping  the  message  of 
Christianity  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  age.  Notable 
among  these  essays  is  "The  Movement  of  Democ- 
rao',"  in  which  Dr.  Black  writes  with  force  and 
conviction  of  the  theor.-  that  underlies  democratic 
government.  The  power  that  sweeps  through 
this  book  is  expressed  in  a  paragraph  from  the 
closing  essay,  '"The  \'ictory  of  Faith':  "We  live 
not  by  logic,  but  by  primal  faiths  and  intuitions." 
.'\nd  through  intuition  and  faith  he  see,s  the  world 
moving  to  "realize  the  visions  of  hunian  brother- 
hood." 

In  "The  Social  Principle."'  Mr.  Horace  Hoiley 
endeavors  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  personal  ex- 
perience that  entomb  individuals  in  separate  cells 
of  cr<n»ciou»ne*»  and  bring  men  into  the  light  of 
a  universal  social  consciousness  which  shall  bla/e 
forth  with  unified  effort  and  aspiration.  Fie  feels 
that  in  each  closed  cell  there  beats  a  great  rhythm, 
the  rhythm  of  forces  which  we  do  not  understand, 
but  which  compel  us  to  bring  forth  that  which  is 
to  be  new  nations,  new  eras,  new  religions;  a 
,  ifer  Reality  before  which  the  old  Reality  must 
,  '^  away.  He  views  the  war  not  according  to 
'he  "reality  of  the  drama";  he  sees  the  Christian 
K.ra  at  war  with  an  era  tiill  so  young  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  named.  A  fine  and  courageous 
l>ook. 

"The   Woman    Movrment,"   by   A.   I..   McC!rim- 
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moil,  is  a  very  valuable  book  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  "woman  question"  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries.  It  is  logical  and  non- 
partisan. After  reviewing  woman's  position  in 
antiquity  and  touching  upon  her  position  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Mme.  Doyen  refuted  the 
French  production  that  attempted  to  prove  that 
woman  did  not  belong  to  the  human  species,  he 
proceeds  through  a  summary  of  the  present-day 
phases  of  woman  to  his  conclusion  that  "woman 
as  a  personality  has  a  right  to  test  her  powers. 
She  is  not  the  ward  of  man.  Let  her  choose  her 
sphere  and  evoke  its  limitations."  He  does  tiot 
approve  of  man's  "Machiavellian  policy  of  keep- 
ing wives  and  daughters  ignorant,"  and  he  as- 
sumes that  the  woman  question  is  a  larger  ()ues- 
tion  than  that  of  motherhood.  Society  should, 
however,  be  "concerned  about  iitulue  econotnic 
pressure  defetninizing  woman  atid  rendering  her 
unfit   for   maternity." 

The  war  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  reading  of  Russian  novels  attd 
pla\s.  The  average  reader  needs  a  volume  that 
\\ill  serve  as  an  introduction  to  things  Russian 
and  Russian  modes  of  thinking  before  he  plunges 
into  the  grim  realism  of  Dostoieffsky,  Artsiliashef, 
.Andrieff,  and  Kuprin.  Mr.  Stepheti  Ciraham's 
l>ook  on  Ruitsia,  "The  Wav  of  Martha  and  the 
Wa\  of  .Mary,"'  will  fill  this  need  The  meaning 
of  the  title, — which  is  not  altogctlirr  a  fortunate 
one, — is  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  found  in 
the  Fast, — and  Mr.  (irnham  includes  Russia  in 
this  generali/ation  of  locality, — is  the  spirit  of 
".Marv,"  while  the  doinitiant  impulsr  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  West  \t  that  of  "Nlartha,"  rarrful 
about  maii\  things.  The  malrria!  of  tlir  liook  is 
a  series  of  lirilliaiilh  written  sketches  tliat  pic 
turc  the  conditions  of  life  in  Russia,  atid  also  in 
Hg^P'.  after  the  nuibrrak  of  the  war.  Mr.  (ira- 
ham  has  hern  for  many  years  a  close  iiudeiit  of 
Ru«»iaii   life. 


'TJir    Way    of 
Slriihrn   Graham. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I- SECURITIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COxVIPANIES 

THK  war  in  Europe  had  not  been  in  was  the  time  when  Hcthlehem  Steel  common 
proercss  four  months  when  wholesale  sold  at  $30.  which  has  since  sold  at  $60(1, 
paring  ui  dividends  among  American  indus-  and  (jeneral  Motors  at  about  $50,  which  the 
trial  companies  began  to  occur.  By  the  first  other  day  reached  the  equivalent  of  $600  a 
of  January,  101  S,  no  less  than  150  corpora-  share.  The  chief  reason  why  people  would 
tions  had  either  reduced,  passed,  or  "de-  not  buy  this  class  then  was  that  they  were 
ferred"  payments  on  stocks,  common  and  known  to  have  too  large  liabilities  for  their 
preferred,  involving  losses  of  millions  of  del-  capital,  were  frequent  borrowers  at  high  in- 
lars  to  investors.  The  largest  nvmibers  of  terest  rates,  and  had  been  prodigal  with  divi- 
cuts  were  among  iron  and  steel,  copper,  oil,   dends  in  Hush  times. 

and  automobile  concerns.  They  all  depend  With  the  lapse  of  a  year  such  a  complete 
upon  industrial  activity  to  make  them  pros-  change  in  corporation  finances  as  probably 
perous  enough  to  divide  profits  with  share-  never  occurred  in  this  country  in  a  similar 
holders,  but  the  conflict  in  Europe,  with  its  period  has  taken  place.  Since  June  alone 
blockadesand  moratoriums,  I. ad,  figuratively,  135  different  concerns  have  either  placed 
laid  them  flat  on  their  backs.  their  dividends  back  on  the  1914  basis  or  have 

A  composite  explanation  from  the  man-  paid  more  than  they  did  then  or  had  ever 
agers  of  these  companies  as  to  why  they  re-  paid.  Not  a  few  of  this  number  made  their 
duced  or  passed  dividends  would  be  that  first  disbursements  to  stockholders  within  this 
the  safeguarding  of  working  capital  com-  period.  In  the  list  are  twenty-five  munition- 
pelled  it.  Money  at  that  time  was  costing  making  concerns,  a  do/en  iron  and  steel  man- 
the  average  company  6  per  cent,  and  a  com-  ufacturers  and  a  similar  number  of  motor 
mission  that  made  the  total  from  7  to  8  ccmpanies,  thirteen  sugar  producers  and  re- 
per  cent.  People  were  not  paying  their  bills  finers,  nearly  thirt\  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
promptly  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  hoard  producers  and  an  additional  group  of 
money.  Even  though  one  were  willing  to  smelters  and  refiners,  ten  oil  companies,  and 
pa\  the  market  price  for  accommodations  the  nearly  a  score  of  public  utilities  whose  finan- 
amovmt  was  in  such  small  sums  as  to  be  cial  position  had  been  reversed  by  the  in- 
worthless.  So,  when  the  semi-annual  divi-  dustrial  activity  throughout  the  United 
dend  period  came  around  in  October  or  No-    States. 

vember  of  the  corporation  with  $15,0()(),0()0  Radical  as  this  change  has  been  there 
7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  outstanding,  it  are  other  developn:ents  that  have  even 
was  decided  to  hold  the  $525,000  in  the  greater  significance  and  on  these  the  new 
treasury  as  "working  cajiital"  instead  of  pay-  investment  position  of  many  manufacturing 
ing  it  out  in  dividends.  Others  stopped  pay-  and  allied  concerns  is  to  be  made, 
ing  because  they  could  not  afford  to  draw  This  position  rests  on  a  reduction  of  lia- 
on  their  surplus,  not  having  earned  the  bilities,  in  some  cases  taking  the  form  of  a 
amoimt  required.  One  of  these  was  the  floating  debt,  in  others  of  short-term  notes. 
United  States  Steel,  wliich  had  been  making  and  in  still  others  of  early  maturing  bonds, 
quarterly  disbursements  of  $6,2^0,000.  No  such  opportunity  has  ever  been  given  to 
'JMiese  it  stopped  entireh.  Nearly  a  dozen  put  the  corporation  house  in  order  as  is  pro- 
of the  Standard  Oil  Subsidiaries,  supposedly  \  ided  in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  profits  on 
very  w  ealth\  and  with  an  enviable  dividend  war  contracts  or  the  furnishing  of  other  sup- 
record,  all  of  a  sudden  found  themselves  plies  to  Europe.  If  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
faced  with  a  famine  in  fimds  and  they,  too,  condition  the  industrials  will  fortify  them- 
reduced,  passed,  or  "deferrctl"  pa\nients.  selves    against    many    lean    years,    and    their 

Naturally  there  w.is  a  tremendous  shrink-   credit  will  average  nearer  to  that  of  the  rail- 
age in  the  securities  of  all  industrial  compa-   roads   and    public  utilities   than   it   had   ever 
nies.      Many  of  them  were  unsalable  in  the   been  believed  it  could  do. 
open    markets    during    the   period    when    the        Let    us    take    three    concrete    illustrations 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  closed.    This  from    the   list   of   companies   that   have  been 
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conspicuous  this  year  for  the  appreciation  in  last  April,  having  defaulted  six  months  be- 
the  value  of  their  common  stocks.  The  first  fore  on  its  bond  interest,  a  receiver  was  ap- 
is Bethlehem  Steel.  This  concern  has  out-  pointed.  A  plan  of  reorganization  was 
standing  an  issue  of  S19.777,000  first  and  drawn  up  which  involved  an  assessment  on 
refunding  5  per  cent,  bonds.  They  are  re-  the  stockholders.  Hardly  had  this  been  pro- 
deemable  at  105  on  proper  notice  prior  to  the  mulgated  when  it  was  learned  that  the  earn- 
semi-annual  interest  day.  It  is  quite  possi-  ings  of  the  corporation  were  in  excess  of 
ble  that  these  bonds,  which  do  not  mature  any  other  period  in  its  history  and  that  in- 
until  the  year  1942.  may  be  paid  oft  with  stead  of  being  in  the  bankruptcy  courts  it 
the  profits  of  the  corporation,  which  would  ought  to  be  paying  dividends.  Shareholders 
leave  a  ver}'  small  fixed  charge  ahead  of  the  united  against  the  plan  and  soon  secured  radi- 
preferred  and  common  stocks.  The  second  cal  modifications.  The  point  is  that  at  the 
instance  is  that  of  the  General  Motors  Com-  rate  profits  are  accruing  each  month  it  would 
pany,  which  has  already  paid  from  profits  an  be  possible  to  pay  off  in  cash  and  some  new 
issue  of  about  >8.00(l.000  notes  so  that  there  securities,  at  par.  an  issue  of  over  $52,000,000 
are  no  obligations  ahead  of  stocks.  A  third  of  collateral  trust  4^2  per  cent,  bonds  and 
situation  is  that  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  another  issue  of  $17,000,000  odd  first  mort- 
Company.  which  has  $10,000,000  first  mort-  gage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  International 
gage  5  per  cent,  bonds  out  and  due  in  1940.  Xa\  igation  Company.  It  has  not  inf re- 
There  is  a  ven'  strong  sentiment  among  the  quently  happened  that  the  net  earnings  of 
directors  of  this  corporation  that  it  should  some  months  have  been  equivalent  to  the  total 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  and  rid  it-  net  of  previous  years.  This  is  not  only  due 
self  of  this  mortgage  which  costs  $500,0()0  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  tonnage  oftered, 
per  annum  in  interest.  Other  cases  are  those  but  to  the  highest  scale  of  rates  ever  put  into 
of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  which  effect  on  transatlantic  service, 
proposes  to  substitute  stocks  for  its  4'  j  per  From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  indus- 
cent.  bonds,  the  Aetna  Explosives  Compan\,  trial  securities  must  ha\e  been  given  a  new 
which  has  been  anticipating  payment  on  its  place  in  the  minds  of  discriminating  investors, 
note^  as  it  could  do  with  its  rising  returns,  Therefore,  the  main  suggestion  of  this  ar- 
and  a  number  of  minmg  and  metal  concerns,  tide  is  that  the  person  with  ready  funds 
The  writer  also  has  in  mind  the  private  study  the  subjoined  list  of  twenty-five  pre- 
policies  of  several  large  sugar  producing  ferred  stocks  of  industrial  companies,  any 
companies  which  have  been  struggling  for  one  of  which  may  be  recommended  iov 
years  against  poor  crops,  low  prices,  tariff  investment: 
handicaps,  and  what  not.  but  are  now  earn- 
ing from  40  to  60  per  cent,  on  their  com-  preferred  stocks  and  TfiEiR  retlrv 
mon  stocks.  There  is  great  pressure  on  them  Yield 
to  make  heavy  cash  di>bursements.  but  the  '''mate'  dendiincst- 
managers    of    these    companieN    believe    that                                                    P'''<:<=      '*»'<:     "'«"* 

the>  should  first  establish  a  cash  fund  of  large   American    Beet   Suj^ar 94  6        6.+t" 

enough   size   to   make   future   financing   easv   American  Car  i  Foundry. .. .   118  7        5.93 

d/    I        1  ui-      »•  L    ^  .      •    '     American   Locomotive    I'i2  /  6.85 

if  they  have  obligations  that  are  maturing    American  Smelting  &  Refinin^i   IN  7         6.30 

within  a  tew  years  pay  them  off  now.    Simi-  American   Susar    118  7        5.93 

lar  views  are  held  b\   one  important  electric  American  Tobacco  109  6        5. So 

compan\   engaged  in  war-munition  manufac-   Baldwin  l.ocomrnue  112  7        6.25 

-ru  .L  .1  /      .      •        Central    Leather    110'.  7  6.33 

ture.       Then    there    arc    countless    factories  f.^^^^^,  (  hemical  1 15  6  S.2o 

throughout  the  r.ast  and   Middle  Wot  that  General  Motors  125',;,-  7  S.5S 

Ii:m-    been     *.fr-  •■■■'^••_r    along     for     \ears    on  Internaiiona!  Harvfster,  N.J.    110'-  7  6.35 

Mi.all  profits  I.                 made  cnough'this  year  '-'^Kfn  i    >«ver, 119'/,  7  5.86 

I    .1     •       ...          J       .   LI- V                  I  Naiiotial   Bi*ciiit                          .    126  7  S.5o 

to  cancel  their  debts  and  establish  a  surplus  ^...i,,,,,,   , ,,,,                           ,„,.<.  7  6.33 

and    whf)   are   provident   enough    not    to   dis-   picrrc  I.orillard   .....  .    115'..         7        6. 00 

vip.ite  this  profit  in   rcckle»  financing.    The   Railwav   Steel  SfirincK.  loi  7        6.9o 

N-  k  equities  in  all  the**  companies  has  obvi-  ^^"»';^.  ^,'"'  ^'V     ,  !?^  I  t'Vl 

I        '  J       •  Republic  Iron  4  Sicel lin  7  6.40 

ou.l>  gone  up  at  a  tremendous  pace.  ^rir.  Koe»>uck    126  7  5.$n 

\N  hat  I*  undr»iibtedl\   the  most  remarkable  Scudebaker   114'  7  6.10 

insraiue  of   a   turn  of    iniumc   from   po\crty  Iniird  State*  Rubber \i>^  8  7.4<i 

ro  princelincM  i*  that   furnished  In    the  In-  |.."''f'*^'?'",.S"''  .      •    i  \\t  I  ^T. 

.    ,»  1      %  f      •  r-  \  irgiiiij-C  arolina    1  hn  .iral    .    113'j  8  /.O" 

^        Mtilr  Marine.     For  a  >Tar  wiJivK.vcrbi.d                     .115  7       6,0J 
, ■■  -i    been    losinu    niooey,    and   W.M.Kvorth    124           7        5.6J 
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In  the  two  years  prior  to  1915  the  Amer- 
ican Car  and  ?\)undry  Company  earned  its 
preferred  stock  di\  idend  by  a  margin  of  about 
$1,500,000,  The  surplus  over  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  preferred  for  the  same 
period  was  :3s3,350,000.  That  available  for 
General  Motors  preferred  was  seven  times 
the  amount  required,  and  this  year  nearly 
fourteen  times  the  reqin'rements.  National 
liiscuit  preferred  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  earning  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
times  its  dividend  needs.  In  1914  and  1913 
Sears  Roebuck  earned  a  surplus  of  $18,000,- 
000  for  preferred  dividends  required  of 
$1,100,000.  Studebaker  Corporation  earned 
its  preferred  in  1914  five  times  over.  United 
States  Rubber  has  earned  an  annual  average 
balance  of  $3,200,000  since  1912.  Of 
Willys-Overland  preferred  there  is  less  than 
$5,000,000  outstanding,  and  this  is  to  be  re- 
hired in  favor  of  a  new  issue  convertible  into 
cprnmon  stock.  The  industrial  collapse  last 
year  made  it  impossible  for  the  American 
Locomotive.  Baldwin  Locomotive.  Railway 
Steel     Springs,     Republic     Iron     and     Steel, 


United  States  Steel,  and  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  to  earn  the  amoimts  necessary  for 
their  preferred  dividends  and  the  margin 
over  Pressed  Steel  was  only  $17,000,  but  of 
these  only  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  deferred 
payment.  It  has  since  resumed  and  is  mak- 
ing up  the  accumulations  each  quarter.  1  he 
other  had  sufficiently  large  surplus  accounts, 
created  in  better  times,  to  draw  on  so  their 
dividend  record  remains  unbroken.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  best  re- 
sults predicted  for  the  year  1915  are  those 
of  concerns  that  had  the  hardest  sledding 
during  1914. 

Some  of  the  above  stocks  are  redeemable 
at  a  high  premium  over  par,  the  di\iden(ls 
on  a  majority  arc  cumulative,  and  a  portion 
are  strengthened  by  the  working  of  a  sinking 
fund  by  which  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
stock  outstanding  is  each  year  retired.  The 
present  value  of  all,  however,  is  the  large 
earnings  applicable  to  them  and  the  policy 
of  reducing  from  current  revenues  the 
obligations  that  stand  as  a  prior  claim 
ahead. 


II.— INVESTORS^  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  689.     FIRST-MORTGAGE  REAL-ESTATE  BONDS 

From  n  small  salary  I  have  saved  a  little  fund  which 
I  have  deposited  in  a  local  bank  at  4  per  cent.  This 
rate  of  interest  is  not  sufficient,  so  I  am  writing  to  in- 
quire if  you  will  assist  me  with  some  information  as  to 
how  I  can  invest  the  money  in  a  safe  manner  to  bring 
mc  5  or  C  per  cent.  I  do  not  want  anything  speculative, 
but  something  that  I  could  turn  quickly  into  cash  should 
occasion  demand  it.  Ho  you  consider  that  first-mort- 
gage real-estate  bonds  would  meet  my  requirements?  I 
think  I  should  like  a  bond  maturing  in  from  five  to  ten 
years. 

The  class  of  bonds  which  you  have  under  con- 
sideration has  a  very  pood  record  for  safety,  but 
it  is  one  in  connection  with  which  it  is  necessary 
for  investors  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  banking  sponsorship.  .As  a  class, 
such  bonds  do  not  have  a  very  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  convertibility.  That  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  enjoy  a  broad,  general  market,  and  in  locali- 
ties where  they  are  not  siirticiently  well  known, 
their  loan  or  collateral  value  is  not  ordinarily 
high.  Many  of  the  reliable  banking  houses  spe- 
cializing in  this  class  of  investments,  however, 
have  made  it  a  practise  for  a  good  many  years 
to  meet  this  deficiency  in  convertibility  by  taking 
care  of  all  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  their  clients 
for  ready  cash,  either  by  repurchasing  their  offer- 
ings at  a  nominal  discount  to  cover  handling 
charges,  or  by  themselves  loaning  money  on  the 
bonds  as  collateral. 

In  going  into  this  type  of  investment,  it  would 
ordinarily  be  a  siinple  matter  for  you  to  meet 
your  requireinents  as  to  inaturity  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  practically  all  real-estate  mortgage 
bonds  are  nowadays  issued  in  serial  form,  with  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  outstanding  ainount  pay- 
able in  annual  or  semi-annual  instalments. 


No.  690.  CITIES  SERVICE  STOCKS 
I  am  verv  anxious  to  learn  the  present  condition  of 
the  Cities  Service  Company,  and  am  writing  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  some  trust- 
worthy information.  Shortly  after  I  bought  the  stock 
of  this  company.  I  wrote  to  you  and  vou  gave  only  a 
qualified  approval  of  the  purcnasc.  I  hold  only  a  few 
sh.-.res,  but  I  am  disturbed  about  the  suspension  of  divi- 
dends and  the  way  in  which  the  market  price  has  de- 
clined. Ho  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to 
sell  out   and   take  my   loss? 

You  fail  to  indicate  whether  your  Cities  Service 
shares  are  the  common  or  preferred,  but  in  either 
event,  we  do  not  believe  you  are  justified  in  feel- 
ing too  much  concern  about  the  situation.  There 
has  recently  been  a  marked  tendency  to  strength 
in  the  market  position  of  both  the  preferred  and 
common  shares  of  this  company.  We  find  the 
preferred  nominally  quoted  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing at  76!  J  bid,  offered  at  78' j,  and  the  common 
at  88  bid,  offered  at  90.  That  a  rather  substan- 
tial reason  exists  for  this  betterment  in  the  mar- 
ket position  of  the  stock  is  e\  idcnt  from  the  fact 
that  the  company  reported  for  the  period  between 
October  I,  1914,  and  September  30,  1915,  a  sur- 
plus amounting  to  $I,890,ii5S,  as  against  $1,1J5,85+ 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  rear. 
For  September  alone, — the  last  month  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available, — surplus  was 
$163,488,  as  against  onlv  $91,170  for  September, 
1914.  .And  a  still  further  evidence  of  the  gen- 
erally improved  position  of  the  company  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  provision  has  been  made  for  re- 
suming regular  monthly  cash  dividends  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares 
beginning   the   first  of  the   new  year. 

Everything  considered,  we  think  unquestion- 
ably the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  retain  your  hold- 
ings of  the  stock,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
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wante,t-A„  During  the  vcars  1914  and  1915, 
A.-jerican  the  American  mind  wa>  more  in- 
tent  upon  the  observation  ot  af- 
fairs beyond  our  borders  than  upon  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  our  own.  It  was  not 
that  we  were  free  from  troubles,  or  indifter- 
ent  to  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  United 
States;  but  rather  that  the  momentous  hap- 
penings elsewhere  were  seemingly  of  more 
consequence  to  us  than  anything  that  we 
could  do  or  leave  undone  here  at  home.  But 
the  year  1916  calls  for  a  new  American  atti- 
tude. The  time  has  come  when  the  people 
of  this  country  must  arouse  themselves,  find 
out  where  they  stand,  take  on  a  resolute 
mood,  revive  their  convictions,  and  show 
their  old-time  courage  and  enthusiasm. 
America  has  been  dazed,  anxiou*.  and  deeply 
bewildered.  We  have  taken  counsel  of  tim- 
idity, and  in  consequence  have  been  unable  to 
do  either  the  one  thing  or  thf  other.  It  is 
high  time  for  open  councils,  frank  expres- 
sions, clean-cut  performances.  Let  us  fer- 
vently hope  that  we  are  to  be  spared  the 
agony  of  warfare,  as  many  other  countries 
have  experienced  it,  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  But  let  us  cease  to  suppose  that  we  can 
TMrape  war  by  pursuing  selfish  or  timid  or 
ambiguous  courses. 


Th»  Pric*  of 

"Ptne*  with 

Honor" 


Peace  with  bf)nor  is  worth  a 
great  price.  It  is  worth  as 
much  to  us  Americans  as  indi- 
viduals as  it  is  worth  to  the  Swiss  as  individ- 
uals. Furthermore,  American  peace  with 
honor  is  ^  blessing  to  be  extended  far  l>eyond 
'  'diafr   shores.      F'»r   if   we  arc 

„n  to  protect  our  interests  here 
at  home,  we  >hall  by  that  same  token  save 
our   nrighbfirs  in   the  dcvciopnjrnt  of  order 

and     -         - '   '    '     the  world  at  large 

to  r  iirium.     There   has 

been  much  talk  in  thii  country  of  a  league 
of  the  nations,  which  shall  be  prepared  to  use 
force    for   the   maintenan«e   of   peace.      This 


scheme  does  not  contemplate  individual  fee- 
bleness of  members  of  the  league  as  a  starting 
point  for  protection  against  the  aggression  of 
rhe  strong.  A  peace  league,  for  example,  that 
should  begin  with  a  union  of  the  United 
States,  China.  Liberia,  Cuba,  Peru,  and  Siam, 
could  not  do  much  to  enforce  peace  in  such 
a  world  as  the  one  in  which  we  now  live  in 
the  year  1916.  If  the  United  States  is  to  be 
\ahiable  as  a  member  of  a  league  for  main- 
taining peace,  it  must  be  able  to  use  its  latent 
power  in  an  efficient  way.  If  this  country 
cares  profoundly  for  peace,  it  will  make  a 
great  effort  to  find  out  what  price  it  ought 
to  pay  and  will  then  contribute  its  share 
promptly  and  cheerfully. 

Influence     ^^  individual  Americans,  we  are 
Throuvh      not  Warlike.     Nor  have  we  col- 

Strength        i      „•       i  •  •   .  , 

lectively  any  ambitions  to  be  pro- 
moted   by   a    resort    to    war.      We    are   quite 


lb|>)rit(hl,    |I<I6,  hy  Tmk   Kivtiw  or   Mkvirwi 


'to  thc  kkti-hn  or  thk  hfimit  uv  '7rt" 

Krom  •  »t   (New   Vorh) 
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ready,  as  individuals  and  as  a  country,  to 
join  any  feasible  plan  of  international  union 
that  would  do  away  with  wars,  just  as  our 
federal  union  wholly  removes  the  danger  of. 
war  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
or  between  California  and  Oregon.  But 
there  is  not  at  present  any  sanctuary  of  in- 
ternational union  that  we  can  enter,  and 
thereby  find  ourselves  exempted  from  the 
further  need  of  self-protection.  If  in  point 
of  fact  our  union  of  States  had  not  been 
formed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  if  there  had  been  intense  and 
bitter  territorial  disputes  and  rivalries  hav- 
ing to  do  with  boundary  lines  and  with 
claims  for  valuable  Western  lands,  a  New 
York  wholly  unarmed  might  not  have  been 
safe  against  a  Vermont  or  a  Connecticut 
thoroughly  militarized  and  desperately  in 
earnest.  With  the  union  established,  a  hap- 
pier and  wiser  way  was  found  and  employed 
to  settle  all  differences.  At  present  our  de- 
sire to  maintain  our  own  peace  and  to  aid  in 
securing  and  establishing  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  of  the  world  at 
large,  can  have  weight  and  influence  only 
through  our  methods  and  policies  as  an  or- 
ganized, sovereign  nation. 

^      .,    ,      If,    therefore,    we    respect    our- 

Friendsof  a  .  '  ^  . 

Strong  selves,  and  if  we  appreciate  the 
advantages  that  we  have  long 
enjoyed,  we  will  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
wish  to  have  them  do  to  us  in  like  circum- 
stances. Let  us,  for  instance,  ask  this  very 
simple  question :  What  countries,  to-day. 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  people  of  the  United 
States  able  to  protect  themselves  against  any 
possible  attack,  and  able  to  enforce  peaceful 
measures  in  the  regions  where  the  United 
States  ought  to  exercise  the  leading  influ- 
ence? The  people  of  the  following  states 
would  undoubtedly  like  to  have  the  United 
States  very  strong  and  well  prepared  for  the 
defense  of  lier  own  territories  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  right  anil  justice  in  the 
world:  Holland.  Hclgium,  Switzerland, 
Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  China,  Canada, 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  the  Sovith 
African  Union,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Cuba,  and  most  of  the  other  Latin  American 
republics,  and  probably  Spain.  The  coun- 
tries that  we  have  named  do  not  want  any- 
thing that  they  do  not  already  jxissess,  and 
have  no  aggressive  designs  or  purposes.  Since 
the  people  of  those  countries  are  well  aware 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
also  no  aggressive  purposes,   they  would   all 


feel  stronger  and  safer,  in  a  turbulent  world, 
if  the  United  States  had  a  bigger  and 
stronger  navy  behind  its  policies  for  arbitra- 
tion and  international  friendship. 

Trained  Men  Furthermore,  all  the  peace-lov- 
as  Well  ing  and  peace-keeping  coun- 
tries  would  feel  that  the  world 
was  a  safer  one  if  each  individual  young 
American  were  as  well  trained  and 
equipped  for  defense  as  each  individual  young 
Swiss  or  Australian.  This  is  one  of  the 
subjects  about  which,  in  the  year  1916, 
Americans  must  arouse  themselves,  and  must 
face  public  duty.  Our  country  is  suffering 
from  ease  and  sloth,  from  pleasure-seeking 
and  greed.  It  has  taken  some  time  for  many 
good  and  wise  people  to  discover  the  path  of 
peace,  safety  and  honor.  A  year  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  advising 
the  country  not  to  change  its  defensive  meth- 
ods and  policies.  This  year  he  is  demanding 
of  the  people,  with  all  possible  urgency,  that 
they  radically  enlarge  their  standing  army, 
create  a  large  new  army  of  a  different  char- 
acter to  be  called  the  Continentals,  enlarge 
the  navy.  and.  in  short,  enter  upon  a  program 
of  preparedness  that  will  call  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  a  billion  dollars  within 
a  very  brief  term  of  years. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTET 

(The  c.irtoonist.  evidently  inspired  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  recent  sjieecb  ag.iinst  .\nierican  preparedness, 
iinaxines  tb;it  the  belliK'-fent  powers  of  Kurope  and  our 
friends  tbe  J.ipanese  are  in  accord  with  Nlr.  William 
Jennings  Hryan  in  preferring  to  have  I'nclc  Sam  weak 
on  sea  and  defenseless  on  land.  It  docs  not  follow  that 
the  cartDonist  is  necessarily  correct  in  his  idea  that 
the  military  powers  prefer  to  see  us  in  the  class  with 
China) 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MIUTARY  AFFAIRS.  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  NOW  ENGAGED  IN  CONSIDER- 
ING THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ARMY  EXTENSION 
(Seated,  from  left  to  right:  Julius  Kahn,  of  (  alitornia;  .\.  C.  Shallenberger,  of  Nebraska;  William  Gordon, 
of  Ohio;  K.  D.  McKeller,  of  Tennessee;  G.  U.  Dent,  Jr.,  of  Alabama;  James  Hay,  of  Virginia,  Chairman; 
William  T.  Fields,  of  Kentucky;  Percy  E.  Quin,  of  Mississippi:  Adam  E.  Littlepage,  of  West  N'irginia;  Samuel 
J.  Nichols,  of  South  Carolina;  Richard  OIney,  of  Massachusetts;  Harry  K.  Hull,  of  Iowa.  Standing,  from  left 
to  right:  J.  C.  McKenzie,  of  Illinois;  John  C.  Tilson,  of  Connecticut;  John  M.  Morin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ed- 
ward W.   Carpenter,  clerk;    D.   R.  Anthony,   Jr.,   of   Kans;is;   Frank   I,.   Greene,  of  \ermonl) 


Has  President  Wilson  therefore 

r*«  President    ,  in-  i 

nndthe  become  a  bellifrerent  person,  and 
us  he  now  recreant  to  the  cause 
that  the  pacifists  have  at  heart?  There 
are.  indeed,  tho^^e  assuming  to  represent  the 
"friends  of  peace,"  that  speak  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  renegade  who  has  gone  over  to  the 
evil  cause  of  the  militarists  and  the  lovers  of 
war.  Altogether  too  much  respect  has  been 
accorded  to  the  people  who  have  been  making 
luch  attacks  up^jn  the  President.  Most  of 
them  are  not  sound  thinkers,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  are  either  lacking  in  sincerity 
or  else  arc  slow  to  understand  what  the  coun- 
try is  talking  about.  There  arc.  indeed,  some 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
rmd  who  would  disband  our  existing  army, 
turn  West  Point  into  a  sanitarium,  sell  our 
prevnt  navy  for  junk,  and  put  the  nation,  as 
army  and  navy,  in  exactly  the  same 
i  "II  that  one  of  our  individual  States 
li'dds.  But  these  tonsfstrnt  believers  in  the 
df>ctrine  of  non-resistance  are  in  point  of 
fa' t  very  few.  The  great  majority  of  the 
vvri'-'-  I  speakers  who  denounce  the  Ad- 
min :i  plan  and  all  othrr  plans  for  giv- 
ing the  country  a  better  preparation  to  de- 
fend if^^lf,  f^orr  to  drniin<  iafion  and  dis- 
{>  tr.Tgemenr,  vMthout  defining  tlirir  own  posi- 

1^  or  trying  to  do  any  justice  to  the  ari;u- 
ment»  of  thfiv  whom  they  call  "militarists." 


,f »     /u         Upon    cross-examination,  it    ap- 

/f  Any  Navy,  '^  r       ,  -n        • 

a  Proper      pears    that    many    or    the    Presi- 
dent's  opponents   are   willing   to 
continue  maintaining  our  present  army  and 
navy    strength.       Further    inquiry    brings    to 
light  the  fact  that  they  regard  our  existing 
naval   strength    as   very    great,    and    perhaps 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.     It  fol- 
lows,   then,    that   they  are   prepared    to   hold 
that  the   United   States  should   have  a  navy, 
and  that  this  navy  should  be  a  powerful  one. 
It  becomes  merely  a  (lucstion  of  exiicrt  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  navy  at 
this    time.      President    Wilson    now    believes 
that  the  navy  should  be  very  considei;iblv  de- 
veloped, and   in  this  view    lie  is  sustained  by 
his   entire    cabinet,    by    every    one    connected 
with  the  arms  and  navy,  and  by  alm«)st  every 
civilian    whose   study    of    the    subject    would 
seem    to    justify    an    expression    of    opinion. 
Kver   since   he   has   been    in    office,    President 
Wils<»n  has  regarded  the  mainlenaiue  ot  hon- 
orable peace  as  the  highest  duty  with  which 
he  was  charged.     Sureh   therf  is  no  one  who 
wr)uld   for  a  moment  deliber;iteK    tiwestinn  so 
obviously  just  a  statement.       Tlir  s;iiiic  thing 
could  be  »aid  with  ecpial   truili  i.l    I'lrsiJrnt 
Taft,  I'rrsidi-nf  Roosevelt.  President    M<  Kin- 
ley,   President   Ulevehuid.  and  their  predriei- 
M»r»,     A  year  ago,  when  he  did  not  think  it 
wine  to  prcH  for  immediate  army  and  navy 
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extension,  President  Wilson  had  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  this  countrj'  in  mind,  precisely 
as  he  has  them  in  mind  to-day  when  he  ac- 
cepts the  view  that  we  ought  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  national  defense. 

„.    .  ,.         Conditions    in    the    world    have 

Discipline  i  i  i 

Not  an  _~:chanjjed,  and  the  arf^umcnts  for 
increasmg  the  navy  and  enlarg- 
ing the  army  have  become  more  clear  and 
definite.  How  to  work  it  all  out  is  the  real 
question  ;  and  to  this  point  Congress  should 
devote  itself  in  a  spirit  above  partisanship. 
The  present  police  force  of  New  York  City 
numbers  nearly  11.000  men.  Secretary  Gar- 
rison has  shown  us  that  the  entire  army  of 
the  United  States  available  for  movement  to 
a  point  of  danger  is  less  than  three  times  the 
number  of  New  York's  policemen.  Many 
citizens  might  well  wish  that  the  metropolis 
could  get  along  without  paying  the  salaries 
of  so  many  policemen.  But  when  a  police 
force  is  rightly  trained  and  managed,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  the 
community.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  compar- 
atively large  armv,  so  disciplined,  trained, 
and  managed  as  to  be  in  many  ways  a  benefit 
to  the  countrj'.  We  would  like  to  have  every 
reader  turn  to  page  225  of  this  number  of 
the  Review,  and  note  attentively  our  sum- 
mary of  the  experi- 
ences of  one  of  the 
men  who  took  mili- 
tary training  in  the 
Plattsburg  camp  last 
summer.  It  would  be 
hard  to  prescribe  any 
discipline   that   would 


be  more  valuable  to  five  million  young  Amer- 
icans than  to  give  them  such  a  training  for  a 
period  of  from  four  weeks  to  twelve  weeks. 
All  the  cost  of  the  process  would  be  promptly 
repaid  in  the  increased  personal  efficiency  of 
the  men  thus  trained. 


Our 


THE  STRONGER  THE  ARM,  THE  FIRMER  THE  HAND 

From  the   F.aglc   (Brooklyn) 


We  have — as  this  Review  has 
Unrivaled      previously     shown — more     than 

Opportunity      rr^         •  ^  ...  , 

ntty  miportant  mstitutions  lo- 
cated in  all  of  the  forty-eight  States,  that  are 
each  year  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  United  States  Government  on  condition 
that  they  give  military  instruction  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obligator}-  courses  in  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts.  No  other  country  has 
such  a  training  system  ready  at  hand.  There 
are  probably  more  than  thirty  thousand 
young  men  attending  these  institutions  in  any 
given  year.  In  some  of  them  the  military 
training  is  intelligent  and  valuable.  In  others 
it  is  •perfunctory  and  of  relatively  slight  im- 
portance. The  strictest  possible  inquiry- 
should  be  made,  and  Congress  should  cut  off 
the  appropriations  for  any  one  of  these  col- 
leges that  does  not  bring  its  militar)'  train- 
ing up  to  a  point  of  efficiency  that  is  fully 
abreast  of  the  work  of  the  institution  in 
other  departments.  The  great  value  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  specific  teaching  of  the  art  of  war  as 
in  the  discipline  and  training  of  young  men 
for  the  service  of  the  countrj'.  The  chief 
lack  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  higher  in- 
stitutions at  the  present  time  is  in  their  fail- 
ure to  bring  out  the  highest  possibilities  of 
each  individual  joung  man.  There  are  many 
students  who  would  surely  show  great  de- 
velopment of  character  and  of  power  if  a 
more  definite  appeal  were  made  to  the  mo- 
tive of  efficient  service  as  citizens. 


n     ,        u/i.  *  Iti    Switzerland,    militarv   train- 

Develop       what  .  .  . 

We  Already  ing  IS  not  tor  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating  a  ngnting  machme  to  be 
used  in  furtherance  of  some  mysterious  and 
dangerous  policy  of  aggressive  empire.  Its 
object,  rather,  is  to  make  brave  and  coura- 
geous citizens,  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  capable  of  defending 
their  liberties  and  their  homes  with  robust 
vigor  and  a  fine  sense  of  preparedness  and 
tfficiency.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
\M)rld.  as  we  have  said,  that  has  easily  avail- 
able such  an  opportunity  as  the  United 
States  possesses  to  create  a  sj'stem  of  militarj' 
training  that  will  make  better  and  more  re- 
sponsible citizens,  that  will  purify  our  poli- 
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PROMINE>rr  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DEFENSE  SOCIETY    IN  CONFERENCE  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY 

'Seal-  '      '  are:     Leslie   J.   Toii;kins.   Dr.   Ii.ivid  Jayiie  Hill,  [t'drmcr  Ambassador  to  Germany], 

and   '.'.    -  •  g,   from   left  to    riKln,  are:      Dr.    Lee    I)e   Forest,   Cleveland   Moffctt,  Julian   Street, 

R.  J.   E: .,   ■    ..^   .    .  :  n,  John   Flavel   Ilubtjard,  Capt.   Lawrence   Angel,   U.   S.  A.   retired,  Joseph   H.  Goit, 

Paul  Thompson,  and  Henry  Keutcrdahl) 


tics,  that  will  democratize  our  communities, 
and  that  will  strengthen  our  agriculture  and 
industr>'.  We  do  nor  have  to  begin  by  in- 
venting sfimething  wholly  new  and  untried. 
We  can  go  very  far  by  improving  and  dc\  el- 
oping what  we  already  have.  This  system 
of  higher  institutions  in  which  we  already 
give  compulstjry  military  training  under  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  f  jovernnient, 
affords  an  incomparable  means  of  providing 
inferior  officers  for  a  vast  b<jdy  of  militia  or 
citizen  vddierv. 

hath  one  of  the-*  institutions 
for  f utile  could  br  rapidly  tran<«fornicd  for 
purp<»<ws  of  military  |)repared- 
neM.  and  made  a  »ort  of  university  extension 
•  rnfrr  in  its  own  State  for  the  training  ( ;nnp« 
that  should  be  almost  universalU  patronized 
by  young  mm.  A  great  part  of  this  work 
could    br  'd    throtigh    the   money 

'--    '•  r.i    from   \r;ir   to   year  by 

CJovernment  for  thevr  in- 
stitutions.     Besides  the  colleges  already    re- 


ceiving Government  aid,  \vc  have  a  great 
number  of  secondary  schools,  mostly  under 
private  control,  org.inizcd  on  the  military 
plan,  and  already  recognized  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Some  way  could  be  found  to  give 
such  institutions  a  modest  amount  of  practi- 
cal Cjovernmenr  aid.  There  would  >itill  re- 
main several  hundred  institutions  of  higher 
grade  which  could  properly  find  ways  to 
make  their  students  efficient  in  forms  of  pub- 
lic service  among  which  would  be  inrludcd 
military  defense.  Perhaps  a  second  institution 
similar  to  West  Point  should  be  developed 
at  some  point  in  the  interior.  Meanwhile, 
with  an  increase  of  instructors  and  facili- 
ties, it  would  be  possible  to  train  from  three 
to  four  times  as  many  yotmg  men  at  West 
Point  as  are  now  numbered  in  the  mip^ 
of  cadets.  A  similar  remark  would  appU 
lo  Annapolis,  All  <»f  our  higher  edmation 
should  iixlude  some  kinti  «»f  training  for 
puhli«  srrvicr.  Presi«|rnt  Lowell,  <d  Har- 
vard, in  his  latest  yearly  report,  shows  in 
definite  ways  ju»t  how  this  tan  be  done. 
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TlIK   FIUST   LESSON 
From   the    World    (New    York) 

These  suggestions  vmy  not  seem 

the  to  apply  specifically  to  the  peiid- 

Reaiities       j^^    discussion    at    Washington. 

They  are  not  so  intended.  Our  desire  is 
to  help  form  a  public  opinion  in  the  country 
that  will,  in  its  turn,  give  proper  encour- 
agement to  the  lawmakers  at  Washington 
in  their  endeavor  to  meet  the  country's  de- 
mands and  needs.  We  had  all  ardently 
hoped  that  the  twentieth  centurj-  was  to 
bring  us  an  era  of  peace  and  disarmament. 
Thousands  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in 
the  country  fully  believed,  in  the  decade 
preceding  1860,  that  the  American  Civil 
War  could  be  averted  and  that  the  dis- 
putes touching  slavery.  States'  rights,  and 
Western  settlement  could  be  compromised 
and  lived  down.  But  history  seems  obstinately 
to  move  in  directions  contrary  to  the  course 
of  our  righteous  desires.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, live  in  a  world  that  is  hopelessly  vi- 
cious and  savage,  but  rather  in  a  world 
that  is  disorganized,  and  that  is  undergoing 
violent  convulsions  that  are  likely  to  last 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  many  of  us  have  had  to  give 
up  the  idea  that  the  quiet  and  contented 
peoples  of  the  world  need  not  arm  them- 
selves for  protection  against  the  abnormal, 
insatiate  activities  of  the  empires  whose  final 
aiipeal  is  to  the  law  of  force.  Hut  there  must 
be  rail)  ing  points  for  the  support  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  until  the  nations  organize  and 
swear  allegiance  to  a  federation  of  mankind, 
we  must  be  on  guard. 


Our  P'esa  "^  ''^  pcople  of  the  United  States, 
Mahes  in  the  national  sense,  are  high 
"'^  "'"  spirited  and  quickly  aroused. 
They  live  upon  newspapers ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can press  is  the  most  alarmist  and  sensational 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  could  possibly 
conceive.  Without  any  cause  whatever  for 
going  to  war,  various  American  newspapers 
have — almost  every  week  for  a  year  past — 
found  some  pretext  for  lashing  the  American 
public  up  to  the  point  of  imagining  that  wc 
had  some  kind  of  duty  impelling  us  to  make 
war  upon  Germany,  or  England,  or  Austria, 
or  Mexico,  or  Japan,  or  Turkey.  The  serv- 
ants of  the  press  at  Washington,  taking  their 
cue  from  officialdom,  have  on  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred different  occasions  flashed  the  news 
across  the  country  that  those  sitting  in  the 
scats  of  power  regarded  "the  situation"  as 
being  "very  grave,"  or  else  "extremely  criti- 
cal." And  we  have  been  assured  that  war  or 
peace  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
hanging  upon  the  turn  of  a  phrase  in  diplo- 
matic polemics.  If  the  foreign  ministers 
merely  say  they  "regret,"  we  have  got  to 
have  a  war ;  but  if  they  will  only  say  they 
"disavow,"  then  we  may  have  peace,  and 
go  about  our  daily  business  as  usual.  If 
a  casual  military  chieftain  will  exchange 
salutes  in  a  particular  way,  then  we  keep 
the  peace,  though  still  watching  and  wait- 
ing; but  if  he  has  the  notion  that  the  ex- 
change must  take  the  form  of  alternate  guns, 
then  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  vast  and 
bloody  war. 


IN'CLE   SAM    AND  THE  ALARMISTS 
From    the    Evening    Star    (Washington,    D.    C.) 
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_.  „  Let  anv  citizen  with  a  capacity 

Cnallengera        .  -,      .        .  .  .         ,  :         ,■ 

Must  Be  tor  analysis  sitt  out  tor  himself 
repare  ^■^^  essentials  of  all  that  we  have 
been  passing  through.  We  ha\e  issued  sev- 
eral notices  to  Mexico  that  European  pow- 
ers would  have  regarded  as  the  kind  of  ulti- 
matum that  means  war.  ^Ve  have  called 
at  least  four  great  European  powers  to 
account  for  what  we  pronounce  to  be  grave 
violation  of  our  rights.  Other  unarmed  and 
helpless  countries  have  been  suffering  far 
worse  indignities  and  wrongs  than  those  of 
which  we  have  been  complaining  with  our 
sharp  and  threatening  challenges;  but  these 
other  countries,  recognizing  their  own  fee- 
bleness, have  said  nothing  at  all  or  else 
spoken  ver)'  softly.  China  has  no  developed 
public  opinion;  and  many  wrongs  might 
be  perpetrated  against  Chinese  sovereignty 
or  territorial  integrity'  without  its  becom- 
ing known  to  the  majority  of  Chinamen. 
But  ever^'body  knows  the  news  in  this  coun- 
tn';  and  sentiment  flares  up  from  Maine  to 
California  with  all  the  swiftness  of  elec- 
tricit}-  and  modern  printing  presses.  Con- 
siderations of  prudence,  on  the  ground  of 
our  not  being  prepared,  will  never  induce 
the  American  people  to  condone  injustice  or 
submit  to  indignities.  We  are  therefore 
in  a  great  deal  of  practical  danger  of  getting 
into  a  war  unless  the  rest  of  the  world  forth- 
with abandons  violent  practices  and  sedu- 
lously cultivates  our  good  will. 

American  human  nature  is  as 
f!^!^  it  is;  and  the  turbulent  condi- 
tions of  Europe,  Asia,  and  parts 
of  Africa  and  America,  are  obvious  to  every 
intelligent  observer.  Advocates  of  prepared- 
ness, like  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  have  shown 
that  we  shall  be  merely  exposing  our  na- 
tional pride  to  humih'ation,  and  subjecting 
our  sons  to  cruel  massacre,  if  wc  arc  so  stupid 
as  to  remain  in  the  irritating  position  of  being 
just  a  little  prepared  instead  of  being  well 
prepared.  As  things  stand,  we  have  navy 
and  army  enough  to  get  us  intf)  a  bad  scrape, 
but  not  rnough  to  bring  us  creditably  out 
of  trouble.  If  Spain  had  been  virtually 
without  a  navy,  she  would  have  avoided  the 
war  with  us  in  1898.  would  have  negotiated 
for  evacuation  of  Cuba,  and  would  have 
kept  the  Philippinr*.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
Admiral  Cervrra  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  a  somewhat  larger  fleet,  that  had  been 
rffiricntly  mainfainrd,  the  Spaniards  ««)uld 
not  f>nly  have  kept  Cuba  but  rould  have 
exacted  tribute  from  New  York  and  Umton. 
Spain    had    just    the    amount    and    kind    of 


IN'\'ITING  THE  LIGHTNING 

(A    typical    newspaper    challenge,    inciting    to    war) 

From  the   Chronicle   (San  Francisco) 

armament  to  get  her  into  trouble.  She  would 
have  been  relatively  safe  with  much  less 
navy  or  with  considerably  more. 

Hoiiand-a  Holland  holds  Java  and  her 
Sound  other  outhing  possessions,  and 
Policu  •    .   •        ■       ■ 

mauitains  an  important  overseas 

trade,  with  a  navy  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions that  ranks  perhaps  twelfth  among  the 
nations.  She  has  some  submarines,  and  will 
increase  tin-  number  of  her  destroyers  and 
smaller  protective  craft.  She  has  also  an 
efficient  army,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
conscription  or  compulsory  service.  The  or- 
dinary field  force  of  the  Netherlands  army 
amounts  to  about  150, ()()<)  men,  while  in 
the  various  reserves  there  arc  perhaps  300,- 
000  more.  Holland  has  six  million  people, 
as  against  our  one  hundred  million,  .md  is 
not  a  warlike  or  militarized  nation.  Hut 
she  could  put  400,000  men  into  active  serv- 
ice more  readily  than  we  could  mobilize 
onc-foufth  as  many,  utilizing  our  National 
Guard  and  other  possible  sources  of  sup|)ly. 
If  we  were  as  well  prepared  relatively  as 
Switzerland  or  Holland  r  defend  our  homes, 
— while  continuing  to  stand  with  them,  as  wc 
now  do,  for  the  principles  (tf  justice,  honor, 
and  civilization  in  the  woiM, — wc  should 
have  at  Ira^t  nix  million  men  trained  and 
e(|uipprd  for  military  duty. 
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'  AiiHTican  I'rtss  Assdciation,  J\'cw  York 
MR.   EDISON  ENTERING  A  SUBMARINE  LAST  MONTH 


First, 


The  most  immediate  need,  then, 
Stteno'then      for  the  United   States,  is  to  nut 

Our  Nnuy  •  i  •  i  i 

m  <rood  trim  the  navy  that  we 
have,  enh'st  enough  additional  seamen  to  man 
the  ships,  and  lean  strongly  and  confidently 
upon  the  good  faith  and  judgment  of  our 
best  naval  authorities  in  deciding  just  what 
our  building  program  ought  to  be,  in  order 
to  keep  our  naval  power  decidedly  ahead  of 
that  of  Germany  and  second  onl\-  to  that  of 
Great  Hritain.  It  is  time,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  1916,  to  make  several  firm  deci- 
sions, and  one  of  these  should  be  in  favor  of 
the  President's  program  for  naval  expansion, 
modified  and  impro\cd  in  its  details,  and 
decidedly  emboldened  in  its  scope  by  a  study 
of  the  unabridged  recommendations  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Na\y  headed  by  Admi- 
ral Dewey.  This  periodical  stands  committed 
to  that  policy  with  firm  conviction  of  its 
wisdom.  An  influential  opponent  and  critic 
of  the  doctrine  of  preparedness  as  laid  dow  n 
in  the  President's  message,  when  asked  the 
other  day  what  he  would  advocate  if  he  were 
in  Congress  and  debating  this  year's  naval 
appropriation  bill,  said  that  he  would  favor 
the  immediate  building  of  forty  submarines. 
It  happens  that  he  does  not  believe  in  dread- 
noughts. We  cite  this  to  show  some  of  our 
doubting  but  sincere  friends  in  the  West 
that  even  the  most  extreme  of  the  so-called 
Kastern    "pacifists"    arc    in    most    instance^. 


when  cross-examined,  in  favor  of  some  kind 
of   preparation    for    defending    the    country. 

g^i^  But  America,  when  at  her  best, 
PiansAre  is  a  Country  of  bold  conceptions 
and  large  devices.  We  want  a 
navy  that  will  make  our  pacifism  respected 
and  respectable.  We  do  not  intend  to  with- 
draw our  young  men  from  civil  life  or  from 
industrial  pursuits.  A  few  weeks  or  months 
of  hard  training  for  manly  responsibilities 
will  enormously  enhance  their  economic  effi- 
ciency. American  military  training  can  and 
must  be  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Ger- 
many. But  even  the  (lerman  system  proba- 
bly pays  for  itself  twice  over  in  the  improved 
health  and  capacity  that  the  training  gives 
to  the  average  young  man.  The  navy,  with 
us,  would  require  a  longer  and  more  special- 
ized training  than  the  army;  but  we  have 
in  practise  found  it  quite  possible  to  give 
valuable  experience  to  a  large  number  of 
>()ung  men  on  a  plan  of  short  naval  enlist- 
ments. As  Mr.  Maxim  and  the  experts  are 
constantly  telling  us,  the  wars  of  the  future 
are  to  be  increasingly  dependent  upon  scien- 
tific and  meclianical  devices.  There  are 
probably  more  than  three  million  young  men 
in  the  country  who  can  operate  automobiles, 
and  several  million  suiTiciently  accustomed  to 
machineiy  to  run  stationary  steam  or  gas- 
engines.  Many  thousands  of  these,  with 
brief     training,     could     operate     aeroplanes. 


AMUI-PEXTROUS    PREPAREDNESS 
From   the  St  ate  Journal    (Columbus.   Ohio) 
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There  is  now  a  definite  movement  in  favor 
of  inaugurating  a  series  of  aeroplane  postal 
routes,  with  a  view  to  training  and  equip- 
ping men  who  could  be  available  at  once  for 
militan,'  scout  service  in  case  of  need.  The 
development  of  the  aeroplane  has  been  so 
rapid  that  such  proposals  as  this  of  a  postal 
service  no  longer  seem  fanciful.  So  general 
is  the  American  aptitude  for  mechanical 
things  that  countless  thousands  of  youths 
could  be  taught  the  operation  of  such  instru- 
ments as  machine  guns  with  little  trouble. 
But  harm  would  befall  the  countn,-  if  this 
instruction  were  to  be  wholly  deferred  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

We  have  all  of  us,  perhaps,  spent 

Genuine  ,     i  i  l     - 

Public  time  and  breath  enough  m  e.x- 
Spirit  plaining  to  one  another  that  we 
do  not  naturally  like  guns  and  other  deadly 
instruments  of  war.  and  that  all  our  predi- 
lections are  for  peace  and  a  quiet  life.  Ex- 
planations and  apologies  are  no  longer 
needed.  If  this  countn,-  is  to  endure,  its  citi- 
zens must  make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 
They  must  get  their  mental  energies  aroused, 
and  learn  to  think  about  large  matters  in  a 
decisive  way.  We  have  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand petty  communities  trying  through  log- 
rolling methods  to  drive  the  American  treas- 
ury into  squandering  public  money  to  give 
them  each  a  post-office  building,  costing  at 
least  $100.0(KJ,  when  a  small  corner  of  the 
village  drug  store  would  amply  provide  for 
their  post-office  needs.  Useless  and  expen- 
sive army  posts  have  been  maintained 
through  a  like  insistence  upon  s^jme  supposi"d 
local  benefit  regardless  of  the  larger  public 
interest.  The  proper  concentration  of  naval 
stations  has  been  prevented  b>  senators  and 
representatives  whose  tricky  and  selfish  local- 
ism is  in  the  moral  sense  treas^in  against 
the  natifm.  Wc  have  Ix-cn  building  docks 
and  spending  monej-  to  please  local  interests 
at  ports  which  have  little  or  no  naval  value, 
and  lack  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels. 
'ITie  country  should  demand  open  discussion 
and  full  information. 

It   is  charged    that   the   interests 

neif  Miert    ^" '    "1    ''""   privatr    business 

(it  ■  i>;4  munition'*  and  build- 
ing shifH  have  vlfishly  created  the  agitation 
ifn    prrparednrv,,    and    that    they,    with    the 

-■"•  •    '    *'^' "   ■•rtpropcr  lobby 

1  if  this  were 
true,  such  a  lobby  would  hnd  it  very  hard  to 
offwrt    the    intrnsr    lobby    prr^turr    an«I    log- 


i^^^^^^-^'^  ^)>^ 


^^■I'^ih 


UNCLE      SAM: —    ROB      ME: 


WHY      NOBODY      WOULD 


THINK    OF    SUCH    A    THING  !" 
From    the    Sorth    American    (Philadelphia) 

rolling  influences  that  fight  against  a  sound 
navy,  improved  coast  defenses,  and  a  better 
supply  of  artillery  and  munitions,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  they  are  intent  upon  getting 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  for  their  own 
selfish  projects  that  have  little  if  any  public 
merit.  It  is  quite  proper,  as  Senator  Cum- 
mins and  others  propose,  that  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  much  larger  amount  of 
direct  Government  building  of  ships,  and 
making  of  guns  and  ammunition.  We  must 
always  guard  against  such  improprieties  as 
have  been  unearthed  in  Germany,  France,  Ja- 
pan, and  «)ther  countries,  in  the  relationship 
of  governments  to  the  private  money-making 
business  of  munition-supply,  known  as  the 
"armament  trust."  Hut  we  cannot  now  ile- 
part  from  the  pl.-in  of  Inning  portions  of  our 
supplies  from  private  maniif;K  tiirrrs,  or  from 
building  warships  on  contract  with  private 
shipyards.  Honest  contracts  are  not  impossi- 
ble. 

,   „        However  much  we  ma\    deplore 

National    Powr   ,  ,  ■  . 

the  fir»t  \\\r  einbarr:issmcnls  tiiat  arise 
from  the  vast  trade  in  munitions, 
due  to  the  l',ur«ipean  demand,  wc  nuist  ad- 
mit that  the  ini  reased  tapaiity  of  our  fac- 
tories may  prove  to  be  n  national  asset  in  an 
hour   of   rmrrgency.      All   supplies   made   by 
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such  establishments,  that  are  not  actually  de- 
livered and  out  of  reach,  are  available  for  the 
use  of  our  own  Government  at  any  moment 
when  it  might  need  them,  regardless  of  for- 
eign contracts.  As  for  the  army,  it  must  be 
under  full  national  control,  and  rest  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  liability  and  training. 
Its  present  need  of  enlargement  must  be  met 
by  a  plan  of  short  enlistments,  with  intensive 
training  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  with 
the  remaining  time  on  furlough,  without  re- 
enlistment.  It  seems  to  us  that  Secretary 
Garrison's  plan  is  part  of  a  right  scheme,  but 
that  it  needs  a  bolder  and  more  complete  de- 
\elopment.  Congress  will  do  little  or  it  will 
do  much,  in  accordance  with  the  definiteness 
and  energy-  shown  by  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  in  States  and  Congressional  districts. 
A  wholly  new  kind  of  army  is  demanded. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  de- 
Fiii  the  fense  will  be  an  investment  for 
reasury  ^^hich  payment  must  be  made 
not  only  in  the  form  of  a  more  unselfish 
devotion  to  public  duty  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens,  but  also  in  the  terms  of  money. 
We  must  in  this  year  1916  face  the  problems 
of  national  income  and  outgo.  The  politi- 
cians at  ^Vashington  have  a  very  bad  habit 
of  trying  to  treat  such  questions  from  the 
party  standpoint.  Public  opiiu'on  must  do 
what  it  can  to  correct  that  mischievous  tend- 
ency. Nobody  can  say  exactly  how  the 
Underwood  tarif?  would  have  operated  in 
normal  times.  The  Republicans  should  be 
willing  to  give  this  Democratic  tariff  the 
benefit  of  the  w  ar  as  an  excuse  for  its  revenue 


THE   NEW   COAT  OF   ARMS 
Trom  the  World  (New  York) 


failures,  if  the  Democrats  on  their  side  will 
but  face  frankly  and  honestly  the  facts  as 
they  are  to-day.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  agreeing  that  the  sugar  tariff  is  to  be 
maintained.  They  ought  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  sugar  duty  is  to  be  undisturbed  for 
a  term  of  years.  Justice  to  all  interests  af- 
fected would  require  such  a  decision  or 
understanding.  There  should  be  increased 
taxes  on  whiskey,  beer,  and  tobacco.  Some 
of  the  Democrats  will  hate  to  levy  these 
increases,  but  the  opportunit.\  and  duty  are 
clear.  Beer  and  tobacco  could  be  made  to 
pay  a  much  larger  income  to  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  no  better  objects  of  taxa- 
tion than  coffee  and  tea ;  and  universal  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  such  taxes  are 
easily  collected  and  have  many  points  of  ad- 
vantage. They  would  not  fall  heavily  upon 
any  consumers.  A  little  more  hot  water  in 
the  tea  and  coffee  would  be  salutary-  rather 
than  harmful  to  users,  and  would  completely 
pay  the  tax.  The  suggestions  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  for  a  tax  on  gasoline  and  on 
iron  and  steel  were  not  well  considered,  nor 
were  they  of  a  kind  regarded  as  practicable 
by  the  world's  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  taxation. 

Taxat  n  ^^^^on?\  defense  is  a  matter  of 
Should  Be  universal  concern.  It  should  be 
paid  for  by  widely  diffused  taxes. 
The  present  exemption  line  in  the  income- 
tax  law  is  fixed  at  S4000  for  a  married  man 
and  $3000  for  an  unmarried  person.  Before 
increasing  the  rate  levied  ujwn  incomes  al- 
ready taxed,  the  exemption  line  should  be 
greatly  lowered.  If  there  is  to  be  any  in- 
come tax  at  all,  every  self-supporting  citizen 
should  pay  something  directly  to  his  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  small  the  sum.  To 
pay  his  one  dollar  per  year  of  direct  tax 
to  the  government  that  gives  him  his  status 
at  home  and  abroad  as  an  American  citizen 
would  enhance  the  self-respect  of  every  de- 
cent wage-earner.  A  widely  levied  tax  of 
this  kind  would  make  it  all  the  easier  to 
levy  and  collect  surtaxes  at  high  progressive 
rates  on  the  incomes  of  millionaires.  A  pro- 
gressive inheritance  tax  (what  the  English 
call  "death  duties")  affords  the  best  way 
to  levy  upon  the  great  fortuiies  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Such  a  tax  is  much 
more  equitable  than  our  present  form  of 
income  tax.  The  countn.'  is  amply  able  to 
pay  for  whatever  a  proper  system  of  national 
training  and  defense  may  cost.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  several  months  before  Congress,  in 
the   present  session,   will   have   reached   final 
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decisions  upon  a  naval  program,  an  army 
plan,  and  measures  for  increasing  the  na- 
tional revenue.  In  our  opinion  it  would 
be  best  to  provide  for  a  loan  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  meet  the  immediate  cost  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  national  defense.  Such 
an  expenditure  now  might  save  us  from  an 
outlay  of  many  times  that  sum  in  the  future. 
We  are  not  only  short  of  trained  men,  but 
also  of  rifles  and  all  the  materials  that  de- 
fense would  require. 

_  ,^.     .       Unfortunatelv,    the    decision    of 

Polrtrcs  '"1,1  . 

a  PresidenVaJ  all  these  pressmg  questions  at 
**^  Washington  this  year  is  sadly 
mixed  up  with  the  wretched  game  of  party 
politics  in  a  Presidential  year.  ^Ve  have 
many  very  good  and  intelligent  men  in  public 
life,  who  are  driven  to  commit  follies,  if  not 
crimes,  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  advantage 
to  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  party. 
There  is  no  single  device  that  will  deliver 
us  as  if  by  magic  from  the  evils  of  our  politi- 
cal system.  But  we  can  make  some  progress 
if  we  analyze  situations,  and  tell  the  truth 
without  fear.  The  unfortunate  political  sit- 
uation in  1912  was  created  by  the  use  of 
the  vast  power  and  patronage  of  the  Presi- 
dential office,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  fur- 
ther term  of  power  for  those  who  were 
carr>ing  on  the  government.  The  barest 
recital  of  facts  would  fill  several  volumes. 
The  Repubh'cans  thoroughly  deserved  defeat, 
and  the  Democrats  were  entitled  to  the  plu- 
ralit>'  that  gave  them  power.  Every  clear- 
seeing  and  honest  Democrat,  looking  on  at 
the  wreckage  of  the  Republican  party,  re- 
alized as  never  before  the  appalling  harm 
that  results  from  the  use  of  official  power 
by  incumbents  in  their  determined  cfTort  to 
keep  control  of  the  Ciovernmcnt.  'I  bus  the 
Democrats  went  to  Baltimore  and  made  their 
platform  before  they  had  nominated  a  ticket, 
in  order  that  they  might  pledge  themselves 
to  a  single  term  on  principle,  arid  without 
seeming  to  have  any  particular  man  in  mind. 


They  declared  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  a  singlr  trrni,  advfM-at«-<l 
legal  actiof)  to  that  effect,  and 
committed  their  candidate  to  the  principle. 
Mr.   Bryan,  who  dorninafrd   the  convetition, 

had   iir  '      '■•rdly  hrrn   ■■  '' 'ial   in  shaping 

the  pi  Hr  \y.n\  .•  when  hinis<-If 

the    Democratic    nominee,    declared    that    ii 
r\rrtri\    hr    v  for   only    one    frrin. 

There  wa.%  pi.. ....t  month  an  elalK»ratc 

letter  that  had  brrn  written  by  .Vir.  Wilson 
after  hr  wa»  rlertrd.  but  before  he  wa»  in- 


OUR   APOLOGIES    TO   POE 
From  the  North   American    (Philadelphia) 

augurated,  expressing  his  views  upon  this 
question.  Evidently  Mr.  Wilson  had  never 
intended  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  plank  in 
the  platform,  in  so  far  as  any  renunciation 
on  his  part  might  have  been  expected.  He 
proposed  to  leave  everything  to  "public  opin- 
ion." The  plank  had  placed  the  Democratic 
party  before  the  country  as  committed  to 
two  things:  First,  not  to  renominate  a  Demo- 
cratic President  for  a  second  consecutive 
term.  Second,  to  submit  to  the  States  a 
constitutional   amendment. 

^    ...■,  1  he    proposed    amendment    was 

Mr.  Wilaon  '       '  1       1       c- 

la  a  actually  i^assed  through  the  hen- 

Democrats  have  nevei  allowed  it  to  come 
up  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
press  now  .'tsserts  that  the  Administration 
Itself  has  been  solely  responsible  iuv  pre\(iit- 
ing  consideration  of  the  subject.  It  is  now 
known  defim'tely  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be 
a  candidate  for  reiioniwiafion,  beiause  con- 
sent has  iK-en  given  to  the  necessary  filing 
of  nomination  papers  in  Indiana  lor  the 
presideruial  primary  electi«»ii  that  occurs  on 
Tursilay,  .\Iarih  7.  No  other  Democratic 
(an<lidate  has  appeared,  ami  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  nominated 
without  opp^jsition.  It  u  ill  he  ffir  the  coun- 
try to  <lei  idc,  next  November,  whether  it 
will  continue  Mr.  Wilwuj  itj  |><»wer  for  an- 
other   four    yrar»,    or    cIukim*    another    man. 
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POSTMASTER    EDWARD    M.    MORGAN,   OF    NEW    YORK 

(Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  just  sixty  years  old,  and  now 
at  his  very  best,  has  been  in  the  postal  sers-ice  since  he 
was  eighteen,  when  he  be^n  as  a  letter  carrier.  The 
determination  to  throw  him  out  and  put  a  Tammany 
man  in  his  place  caused  a  great  storm  of  protest  last 
month) 

But  it  is  always  regrettable  when  the  pubh'c 
duties  of  the  Presidency  are  exercised  for 
personal  or  partisan  reasons ;  and  the  almost 
inevitable  tendency,  during  the  year  before 
a  Presidential  election,  is  to  use  public  power 
for  political  ends,  if  the  incumbent  seeks 
reelection. 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Wil- 

A  New  York  '      i    ^^  ^u  i     ^ 

Appointment  ^o"  s  letter  On  the  second  term 
appeared,  the  New  York  post- 
mastership  was  under  discussion.  There  is 
no  ci\ilized  country'  on  earth  besides  our 
own  in  which  the  removal  of  Postmaster 
Morgan,  of  New  "\'oik  City,  would  have 
been  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Wc 
do  not  happen  to  know  whether  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  What 
We  do  know  is  that  he  had  come  up  by  pro- 
motion from  lower  places  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice at  New  York,  and  was  holding  his  im- 
portant office  upon  pure  merit  as  an  official. 
His  efficiency  and  good  conduct  were  un- 
qufstioned.  His  retention  was  desired  by 
all  the  business  interests,  not  in  order  to  keep 
somebody  else  out  of  the  place,  but  to  avoid 
the  calamity  of  throwing  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  Federal  office  in  the 
countr}',  outside  of  \\'ashington,  into  the 
trough  of  spoils  politics.  It  was  a  question 
between  the  people  of  New  ^*nrk, — including 


Mr.  Wilson's  real  friends,  like  Mayor 
Mitchel,  on  the  one  hand, — and  the  political 
demands  of  Tammany  Hall  on  the  other. 
It  was,  however,  declared  from  Washington 
that  Morgan  must  go,  and  that  a  new  man 
agreeable  to  Tammany  must  have  the  job. 
Protests  were  intense,  but  unavailing.  The 
struggle  lasted  for  weeks.  It  was  finally 
announced,  on  January-  18,  that  the  appoint- 
ment would  go  to  Mr,  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr. 
On  that  date  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  \'illard, 
head  of  the  New  ^'ork  Evening  Post  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  foremost  newspaper  supporter 
in  New  ^'ork.  telegraphed  from  Washington 
to  his  paper  in  New  York  as  follows: 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  President's  selec- 
tion of  Joseph  Johnson  as  Postmaster  of  New 
Vork  will  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  in  his 
career.  Beyond  doubt  it  is  the  worst  blow  that 
has  been  struck  at  his  Administration,  and  all  the 
sadder  since  it  is  self-inflicted.  Well  may  his 
enemies  exult  to-day  and  his  friends  hang  their 
heads;  for  it  is  bound  to  be  accepted  throughout 
the  country  as  an  abject  surrender  to  Tammany, 
as  a  deliberate  sinning  against  the  whole  spirit 
of  civil  service  reform  of  which  he  was  once  an 
:<dvocate,  besides  a  calculated  flaunting  of  the 
imperial  city  of  America. 


The 


We  are  not  discussing  this  ques- 
Larger  tion  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr. 
Question  Johnson,  or  even  from  that  of 
the  New  ^'ork  post-office.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and  sincerely  hope 
he  may  prove  to  be  just  as  good  a  postmaster 
as  his  predecessor.  It  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  second-term  Presidential  politics  that  this 
matter  will  chiefly  concern  the  countn,-. 
There  is  nobody  who  believes  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  to  go  for  the  welfare  of  the  postal 
service,  or  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  selected 
because  he  was  believed  to  be  the  most  hijihly 
qualiried  man  who  could  be  secured  to  ad- 
minister an  office  that  concerns  not  only  the 
great  metropolis  hut  the  entire  country  as 
well.  It  may  not  be  true  that  this  chan-je  was 
made  for  political  reasons  in  view  of  the 
need  of  conciliating  Tammany  in  a  Presi- 
dential year.  But  everybf)dy  seems  to  have 
thought  so;  and  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil.  The  general  opinion  in 
Washington  and  New  ^ork  was  that  the 
political  motive,  rather  than  the  motive  of 
pood  administration,  was  dominant.  Suc- 
cess for  Mr.  Wilson  can  come  only  by  taking 
the  opposite  course.  No  one  has  seen  more 
clearly  than  Mr.  Wilson  the  harm,  from  all 
standpoints,  that  resulted  when  his  predeces- 
sors in  office  yielded  to  bad  advice  and  used 
the  appointing  power  for  party  ends  rather 
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than  for  the  strengthening  of  the  civil  service        .    ^   ^.        The   Republicans   have    been    at 

,.  .  .       °  As  to  the  r  .  , 

on  strict  lines  ot  merit.  Hopeful       the  public  trough  so  much  more 

freely  than  the  Democrats  since 

The  worst  thing  about  it  all  is  1860  that  the  only  wonder  is  how  well  Mr. 

Ooerworked  that  the  man  whom  we  elect  to  Wilson  has  succeeded  in  restraining  the 
"'*'  handle  our  delicate  diplomatic  greed  of  his  clamoring  party  supporters, 
problems,  virtually  deciding  the  issues  of  war  Both  parties  would  do  well  this  year  to  take 
and  peace ;  whom  vre  also  elect  to  be  official  high  grounds  on  all  such  questions  in  their 
head  of  our  army  and  navy;  and  who  formu-  platforms.  The  country  wants  Mr.  Wilson 
lates  our  policies  of  finance  and  legislation, —  to  do  as  well  in  office  as  he  used  to  imagine 
should,  in  the  ver>-  thick  of  momentous  issues  himself  doing  when  he  was  free  to  indulge  his 
far  too  great  for  the  strength  and  intelligence  views  and  ideals.  He  can  hold  the  Demo- 
of  any  one  man,  be  bothered  for  weeks  over  cratic  party  behind  him  best  by  forgetting 
appointment  of  a  postmaster  for  a  town  that  the  party  and  completely  serving  the  country. 
already  has  a  satisfactory  postmaster  who  As  for  the  Republicans  in  their  new-found 
ought  to  be  kept  on  the  job.  The  thing  is  hope  and  pride,  they  have  not  the  ghost  of  a 
exasperating  enough  to  be  dealt  with  very  chance  to  succeed  against  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
plainly.  Mr.  Wilson's  distinguished  prede-  election  this  year  on  the  terms  or  the  basis  of 
cessor,  with  two  successive  Secretaries  to  the  the  men  who  managed  their  campaign  in 
President,  aided  by  the  Vice-President,  the  1912.  The  country  estimates  Republican  or- 
Postmaster-General.  a  Senator  or  two,  and  ganization  politics  at  exactly  its  true  value, 
other  men  of  official  prominence,  gave  more  which  is  low.  There  is  even  now  more  un- 
time  to  the  question  who  should  or  should  selfish  patriotism  and  genuine  desire  for  the 
not  be  postmaster  in  the  village  of  Dobbs  country's  welfare  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  than  to  some  of  the  great  Democratic  host  than  has  been  conceived  of 
problems  of  state  such  as  deserve  the  sole  at-  by  certain  gentlemen  who  are  planning  to 
tention  of  the  President.  We  are  criticizing  dominate  the  Republican  convention  when  it 
the  system,  not  the  men  concerned.  Until  meets  on  June  7  at  Chicago.  But  there  are 
the  merit  system  is  more  completely  estab-  many  men  of  enlightenment  in  the  Rcpubli- 
lished  in  this  country,  there  will  be  strong  can  party.  The  "rank  and  file"  are  far 
arguments  in  favor  of  single  terms  for  the  above  the  bosses  and  spokesmen.  Some- 
man  who  holds  the  power  of  patronage  in  thing  may  even  yet  happen  that  will  bring 
his  hands.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  spoilsman,  the  best  brains  and  character  of  that  party 
and  can  state  well  the  reasons  that  control  to  the  front,  and  enable  it  to  go  before  the 
his  public  actions.  country  clothed   in   new  garments  of  honor 

and  sincerity. 
-   II         But  he  IS  a  party  man ;  believes 

for  Party      in   government   bv   and    through  ^,  _,.            Let  us  mere  voters  and   private 

Union  1  '  1  1       1         T~»  Finding  a  .  i  i        i  ir      i 

party ;  aims  to  hold   the   Demo-  strong        persons  hope  that  both  or  these 

cratic  party  together  for  the  sake  of  having  Opposition     j^j^jq^Jc    political    societies    mav 

an    efficient    instrument    through    which    to  be  at  their  best,   and   may  present  to  us  in 

carr>'  out  his  policies  and  serve  the  country;  their  platforms  and  candidates  what  we  may 

and  indulges  the  party  leaders  in  their  appe-  gladly  declare  to  represent  good  alternatives 

tite  for  spoils  just  enough  to  keep  them  un-  rather   than   bad.      It  is  significant  that  the 

der  control  and  willing  to  support  his  mens-  Republicans    and    ]*rogrossives    are    to    hold 

urcs    in    Congress.     The    I*residency,    under  their  conventions  at  the  same  time  and  pl.iie, 

our  Constitution,  however,  Aaes  not  lend  it-  — namely,  Chicago.  June  7.    Unquestionably 

self  very  well  to  the  kind  of  party  leadership  they  have  It  in  mind  to  find  a  basis  of  com- 

that  goes  with  the  headship  of  administration  mon  action.      They  can  doubtless  agree  upon 

under  the  Knglish  system.      Furthermore,  let  measures  of  nati(jnal   defense,  and   upon  the 

it  be  remembered   that  there  is  no  grabbing  tariff    and    financial    questions.      The    m;iii 

for  %poiU  in    f               I,   and   that  ixjstinastrr-  most    talked    ab«nit    as   head   of   the   ticket    is 

*hips  arc  not  ..;.     :  J  by  the  ups  and  downs  Justice  Charles  K,   Hughes,  of  the  Supreme 

.of    national   parties.      It   is  enough   for   the  Court,    formerly   (tovernor  of    New    >'ork. 

President  of  the  L'nitrd  States  to  have  cabi-  As  we  have  stated  lirrrtofcire,  Justice  Hughes 

'^             ifid    jtidgr-v    to    ap|K»int.      P<»st-  could   n(»t  be  put  in  the  position  of  an  aspi- 

•    to  Im*  made  and   unmade  in  a  rant,  nor  publiil)  (  ross-rxaiiiine«l  in  advance. 

different  fashion.     'Hie  patronage  and  p<iwcr  The  conventions  at  Chicago  woiiM   have  to 

of  the  Prctidcntial  office  arc  danycrous,  offer  him  the  nomination  and  then  give  linn 
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Our  foreign  policy  suffers  seriously  from  lack 
of  the  steadying  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
ail  experienced  group  of  Elder  Statesmen. 
The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  get  along  as 
well  as  we  do  with  the  defects  in  our  polit- 
ical and  governmental  system,  reflects  credit 
upon  the  character  of  the  nation.  Some  day, 
however,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  revise  our 
mechanism  of  government. 


South 


lipooceisiiwi/ 


•mrrmiirri'liil 

zvmt  y 

TWO 

CCE   - 
OOuBLt 
ROLL  ■ 


DISSOLVING   \TEWS 
From    the   Daily   News    (Minneapolis) 

an  opportunity  to  accept  or  decline.  Senator 
Cummins  in  the  West  and  Mr.  Root  in  the 
East  are  still  much  spoken  of.  But  those 
who  mention  Mr.  Root  have  chiefly  in  mind 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  any  Republican 
President,  whether  from  the  East  or  from 
the  West,  or  whether  known  as  conservative 
or  progressive,  would  urgently  request  Mr. 
Root  to  take  the  portfolio  of  State. 


Our 


Behind  the  scenes,  the  Repub- 
fi^ured  licans  talk  of  a  possible  cabinet 
Statesmen  ^f  distinguished  men,  some  of 
whom  are  now  mentioned  in  the  list  of  pos- 
sible candidates  for  the  Presidency.  The 
political  influence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  bids  fair 
to  be  almost  if  not  quite  as  great  as  at  any 
time  in  his  entire  career,  though  his  name 
arouses  bitter  antagonism  in  various  quarters. 
It  is  announced  tliat  Mr.  Knox  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly  Senator  and  Secretary  of 
State,  will  be  the  Republican  candidate  this 
year  for  the  United  States  Senate,  with  good 
prospects  of  being  elected.  It  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  United  States  that  our  political  system 
does  not  provide  a  way  by  which  eminent 
and  seasoned  statesmen  can  be  brought  into 
a  national  council.  The  Democrats  have 
been  needing  at  Washington  such  men  as 
Mr.  Richard  Olney,  Mr.  Judson  Harmon. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  and  others: 
and  the  Republicans  could  contribute  several 
men  to  such  a  national  council,  which  of 
course  should  also  include  our  ex-Presidents. 


The      Pan-American      Scientific 

south  . ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

American  Longress  Drought  to  this  coun- 
Guests  jj.y^  jj^  December,  a  large  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  influential  people  from 
the  Latin-American  republics.  The  principal 
advantage  is  in  the  actual  acquaintance  be- 
tween North  Americans  and  South  Ameri- 
cans that  results  from  every  such  gathering. 
Nothing  definite  or  tangible  of  any  kind  has 
taken  shape  from  the  pleasant  words  that 
were  spoken  by  Secretary  Lansing  and  the 
courteous  delegates  from  South  America,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  common  action  for  common 
ends.  If  we  had  held  such  ideas  seriously 
we  would  have  called  South  American  states- 
men to  an  official  conference  of  neutrals 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  would  have  formu- 
lated with  their  aid  and  support  certain  defi- 
nite rules  of  conduct  that  belligerents  would 
probably  at  that  time  have  accepted.  The 
particular  matters  that  required  common  ac- 
tion were  neglected.  By  reason  of  that  neg- 
lect, the  disregard  of  international  law  by 
the  belligerents  has  now  drifted  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  hope  of  correction  during  the 
present  war. 


ms    HAT  S    IN    THK    KIM. 
Wilson:     "Now  let  'cm  kick  it.  if  tlicv  want  to:" 
From  the  Sun   (Baltimore) 
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We  have  every  reason 
to  maintain  very  cordial 
relations  with  the  more 
important  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  South  Americans  them- 
selves believe  that  we  want  to  make 
money  out  of  them ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrar>',  American  business  men  as 
a  rule  hate  foreign  trade  and  want 
to  do  business  chiefly  in  the  forty- 
eight  States  of  our  own  Union.  The 
average  American  of  the  United 
States  is  sentimental  and  idealistic. 
He  believes  the  South  American  re- 
publics should  have  a  good  chance 
to  develop  without  being  bullied  or 
preyed  upon  by  Europe.  Gradually, 
in  the  course  of  commercial  develop- 
ment, there  will  be  closer  relations 
between  us  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. Meanwhile,  we  have  our  own 
questions  to  deal  with ;  and  the  more 
efficiently  we  prepare  ourselves  to 
handle  them,  and  the  more  promptly 
we  face  them,  the  greater  will  be 
the  respect  in  which  Latin  America 
will  hold  us.  The  West  Indies  and 
the  regions  that  lie  between  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Rio  Grande 
concern  us  especially,  for  many  rea- 
s^ms.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
President  Menocal  is  getting  along 
tolerably  well  in  Cuba,  and  is  likely 
to  be  elected  for  another  term.  Sev- 
eral generations  must  pass  before  popular  more  quickly  we  can  establish  a  thorniigh- 
self-government  works  as  well  in  Cuba  as  g"iiig  ovcr-^iglit  of  affairs  in  the  island  sliared 
in  Switzerland  or  even  as  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  republics  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
But  Cuba  is  incomparably  better  off  for  Haiti,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  We 
those  relationships  with  the  United  States  have  now  pending  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
that  give  her  such  stability  in  public  and  that  should  be  ratified  without  delay,  with 
private  affairs  as  she  now  enjoys.  The  any  amendments  that  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  provide  insurance  against  rexolntions 
and  financial  mismanagement.  The  treaty 
gives  us  a  naval  base  on  the  Atlantic  and 
another  on  the  Pacific,  both  of  which  we 
need.  And  it  gives  us  control  of  the  route 
of  a  future  Nicaragua  Canal.  Mr.  Root, 
Mr.  Knox,  and  other  Republican  leaders 
had  developed  a  wise  Central  AuK'rican  pol- 
icy: and  now  is  the  time  to  further  its  cnn- 
sinnniation.  We  arc  publishing  in  this  num- 
ber an  interesting  article  upon  Nicaragua, 
bv  Mr.  iL'un,  the  American  Colle«t«)r  of 
Custom*.  Naturally  enough,  the  opponents 
of  the  present  regime  in  Nicaragua  are  hitter 
in  their  a«per<«ion«.  Hut  at  least  the  little 
rrpublic  i«»  better  off  than  at  anv  lime  for 
niiuiv  yearn  previous.  Our  maiines,  witli 
bawball,  have  had  a  »Alutarv  inHurruc. 


rb<ituxr«|>h  liv  K.  J.  SulUiu 

PROMINENT   LE.\DERS   OK   THE    l-.\  .S -A  M  KKKAN      SClt-MlllC 

CONGkESS    AT    WASMl.NGTON    LAST    MONTH 

(From  left  to  right:  the  Rrazilian  .Xmbassador,  de  Oania;  the 
Chilean  -Xnihassador  and  chairman  of  the  I'onRrcss,  Mr.  Suarcz 
.Mujica;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Robert  Lansing;  and  the 
Dir^'ctor  of  the   Fan-.\nierican   Union,   Mr.  John   Barrett) 


'"^Ke. 


F«k,— ff 


wnx,  rr  mkah*  twi*  mltii,  anyhow 

friMi  iIm  nxemlma  l.*4gfr  <ftill«4l«lptiia) 
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(girii..!..  Mi.ipi.  Anr,,n 

THIS  REMARKABLE  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  THE  GREAT  SLIDE  AT  CULEBRA  IN  THE  PANAMA  CANAL.  AS  IT  LOOKED 

SUEZ  CANAL  IS  VIRTUALLY 


Our  foremost  concern  as  regards 
'rVrmoif       ^^^    regions    southward    is    with 

Mexico.  We  publish  elsewhere 
(see  page  196)  a  condensed  resume  of  hap- 
penings in  that  country  during  the  past  five 
years  of  civil  war  and  destructive  anarchy. 
Vast  foreign  interests  that  were  wliolly  legiti- 
mate have  been  sacrificed,  while  the  Mexi- 
cans have  impoverished  themselves  without 
establishing  any  principles  or  pa\  ing  the  way 
for  any  better  order.  We  would  be  most 
abundantly  justified  in  a  policy  of  interven- 
tion if  we  could  put  such  a  policy  into  effect 
without  sacrifices  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  ends  to  be  gained.     Recognition  and  en- 


couragement  of  Carranza  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  some  weeks  ago,  was  with  the 
hope  that  this  would  lead  to  an  end  of  civil 
strife.  TTie  very  unfortunate  massacre  of 
a  group  of  influential  American  mining  men, 
at  Santa  "^'sabel  in  Chihuahua,  on  Januarj*  10, 
created  a  frenzy  of  excitement  in  Texas  and 
at  Washington.  President  Wilson  was  the 
subject  of  tierce  attacks,  although  no  sober- 
minded  program  of  action  was  offered  by 
anybody  as  against  the  President's  determined 
a\oidance  of  trouble.  It  might  be  our  clear 
duty  to  take  possession  of  Mexico  and  estab- 
lish order,  if  it  were  not  also  our  clear  duty 
to  keep  out  of  scrapes  for  which  we  arc  un- 
prepared. Possibly  Carranza  may,  in  the 
near  future,  destroy  Villa's  companies  of 
bandits  and  restore  order  in  Northern  Mex- 
ico. Annexation  of  an  extensive  portion  of 
that  country  would  be  the  best  solution. 
Hut  there  is  no  chance  of  its  coming  volun- 
tarily, and  the  United  States  would  not 
enter  upon  a  war  of  conquest  in  any  direction. 


Our 


IS    THIS    WHAT    WE   RECOGNIZED? 
From    the    Tribune    (South    Bend) 


Many  readers  hax-e  been  inter- 
Medicni  cstctl  in  allusions  they  have  seen 
m  the  newspapers  from  time  to 
time  to  some  specific  efforts  for  improved 
health  conditions  in  Latin  America,  carried 
on  by  (lovernments  through  the  valuable 
methods  i^upplied  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  enter  Mexico  at  once, 
provided  General  Carranza  cooperated  in 
tiie  requisite  manner,  for  the  sake  of  an  or- 
ganized crusade  against  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  typhus  that  is  more  dreaded  than  the  bul- 
lets of  revolutionary  armies.  Our  greatest 
work    at    Panama   was   not    the   building  of 
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SEVERAL  *E£Xi  AGO.      THE  CANAL  WILL  BE   REOPENED   FOR   LARGE   SHIPS  THIS   MONTH. 
CLOSED  TO  GENERAL  TRAFFIC. 


MEANWHILE  THE 


the  Canal,  but  the  conquest  over  infectious 
disease.  Likewise,  our  chief  contributions 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have  been  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  public  sanitation.  With 
its  medical  work  in  Latin  America  now  well 
begun,  and  its  vast  program  for  establishing 
modem  medical  and  health  institutions  in 
China,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  con- 
ceived of  projects  that  will  save  more  lives 
than  the  ?!^uropean  war  will  destroy. 

n  c  riou  ^^  ^^^  publishing  in  this  num- 
Coiombian  her  of  the  Rhview  an  article  by 
""  "  Professor  MaxeV,  of  Nebraska, 
a  well-known  authority  on  international  law, 
condemning  the  treaty  that  the  pre^-ent  ad- 
ministration has  unwisely  made  with  the  re- 
public of  Colombia.  In  our  opinion  it  is 
without  palliation  or  excuse.  The  history 
made  a  few  years  ago  was  of  the  highest  value 
to  Colombia,  Panama,  the  United  States,  and 
the  world.  Colombia  will  through  centuries 
to  come  benefit  immeasurably  from  the  con- 
nection that  the  nearby  Canal  affords  be- 
tween her  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The 
obligations  arc  all  on  her  part  towards  us. 
All  result*  have  eminently  justified  the  ac- 
tion of  Panama  in  becoming  independent.  It 
i*  our  opinion  that  the  existing  treaty  has 
never  been  understfKid  by  the  Administration 
at  \N      '  !  that  the  real  represenfa- 

ti'^'-- ;i    opinion    are    in    no   wav 

t'  Ir  for  it*  ama/.ing  and   indefensible 

provuion*.      A    thorough    ventilation   <»f    the 
real    origin*   of    thi*    treat v    would    (!■     '  '' 
give  u»  a   remarkable  chapter   in   dii 
hiktory.     There  will   be  ample  opportunity 
of  a  dignified  kind  on  the  part  of  public  men 


of  unblemished  standing  to  convince  Colom- 
bia of  the  good  will  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  Congress  should  ascertain  in 
what  hidden  interest,  if  any,  this  particular 
treaty  was  drawn. 

Tc  o      ^        As    illustrating    the    right    kind 

The  Canaduxn-  .         '^  ... 

American  of  forcscemg  Statesmanship  in 
our  Western  world,  we  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  number  of  the  Rkvihw  an 
article  upon  the  working  of  a  tribunal  cre- 
ated five  years  ago  to  settle  all  questions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  before 
the\  can  reach  the  point  of  beeomiiig  disputes. 
The  treaty  that  provided  the  international 
joint  commission  was  signed  by  the  Hritish 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Hryce,  and  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Root.  Its  admirable 
provisions  and  methods  are  described  by  Mr. 
Hurpee,  who  is  the  Canadian  secretary  of 
the  commission.  Six  men  ol  solid  parts  and 
characters,  three  from  Cana<la  and  three 
from  the  United  States,  make  up  the  com- 
nu'ssion.  in  addition  to  whom  there  is  a  sec- 
retary for  each  of  the  two  countries.  Can- 
ada's high  spirit  has  been  demonstrated  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  She  expects  to 
raise  and  e(|uip  500,000  soldiers.  Her  na- 
tional and  industrial  de\elopment  h.is  lieen 
*tupendous  in  the  peri«>d  included  in  the 
active  life  of  the  l:il<*  Lord  Sfratluon.i,  w  liose 
biography  by  .Mr.  Heckles  W'illson  is  n«»ticed 
this  month  in  our  bo<ik  department.  Most 
of  the  Ixtnds  representing  Canada's  borr«»«e(l 
•  il  have  been  transferred  from  (ireat 
I.  m  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year.  Canada**  progres*  and  prosperity  are 
in  every  way  beneliri.il  to  uii. 
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Those  who  try  to  follow  affairs  Perhaps  the  most  important  news 

China  and        .  i  .  England  :      r  t  t 

Eastern  in  the  far  Last  will  welcome  Fuii-Armed  <^'  January  was  the  success  or 
onditions  Professor  Hornbeck's  article  in  Premier  Asquith  in  securing  the 
this  number  of  the  Rkvikw  on  the  constitu-  acceptance  of  his  bill  which  finally  puts  Eng- 
tional  changes  in  China  and  the  evolution  land  on  the  basis  of  compulsory  military 
of  an  autocratic  president  into  a  limited  mon-  service.  TTie  precise  measure  is  much  quali- 
arch.  China  needs  a  stable  government,  and  ficd  in  details,  but  the  principle  of  universal 
\  uan  Shih-lc'ai  is  the  typical  firm  ruler.  The  service  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  volun- 
Chinese  people,  meanwhile,  will  have  to  grow  tcering.  Kngland  can  finance  as  large  an 
up  to  the  splendid  future  that  is  to  be  theirs  army  as  she  needs,  and  she  has  now  at  her 
with  modern  education  and  industry.  Mr.  disposal  all  the  men  she  desires.  The  adop- 
Adachi  Kinnosuke  writes  of  the  great  natural  tion  of  the  new  measure  is  a  triumph  of 
resources  of  China  that  ought  to  be  developed,  duty  and  patriotism  over  prejudice  and  in- 
in  his  opinion,  through  the  initiative  of  Jap-  dividual  selfishness.  If  war  is  to  be  counte- 
anese  administrators  and  engineers,  with  the  nanced  by  the  civilized  world  at  all,  it  is 
cooperation  of  American  capitalists.  We  are  everybody's  business, 
not  able  to  discover  a  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  people  of  China  would  not  .     .      .„.    The     relation     of     the     United 

I         1  r-        1     1  T  1      A  •  .  .       Our  Own  AW-     „  •  r' 

be  benented   by  Japanese  and  American  aid     tude  Towards  btates   to   the    huropean    war   is 
in  the  opening  up  of  the  great  resources  that  "'^^''^       a   difficult    thing   to   understand, 

our  Japanese  contributor  describes.  because    it   has   depended    entirely   upon    the 

mood  and  temper  of  our  own  diplomacy. 
Conditions  in  the  Near  East  are  We  have  now  secured  from  Austria  a  trio  of 
in  the  ably  set  forth  in  the  latter  part  replies  to  our  notes  dealing  with  the  Amona 
Near  East  ^^  ^j^.  gj^^Qi^^jg'  monthly  review  case,  and  these  are  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
of  the  war,  and  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Stoddard  It  was  also  asserted  last  month  that  Germany 
that  throws  many  sidelights  upon  regions  that  will  conform  to  the  rules  of  international  law 
, heretofore  most  Americans  have  known  noth-  in  her  future  submarine  warfare  and  will 
ing  about.  Mr.  Stoddard  attaches  more  im-  satisfy  President  Wilson  as  regards  all  things 
portance  than  does  Mr.  Simonds  to  the  Teu-  past.  We  have  remaining  our  outstanding 
ton-Turk  threats  against  Egypt  and  to  the  differences  with  England  o\er  interference 
current  agitations  in  the  Moslem  world.  Of  with  our  neutral  rights  at  sea.  It  is  perfectly 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Allies  from  the  Dar-  plain  that  England  and  France  have  decided 
danelles,  and  their  creation  of  a  great  encamp-  not  to  allow  Hcjlland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
ment  at  Salonica,  Mr.  Simonds  discourses  in  and  S\Neden  to  import  American  goods  for 
his  lucid  and  instructive  way.  The  conquest  re-shipment  to  Germany.  What  is  now 
of  Montenegro  by  the  Austrians  is  a  more  called  a  "real  blockade"  is  to  be  substituted, 
striking  episode  in  the  news  tlian  it  is  a  vital  we  are  told,  for  the  long-standing  "(Orders 
occurrence  in  the  war.  Montenegro  is  a  very  in  Council."  This  will  perhaps  be  contrary 
small  country,  and  it  seemed  better  to  its  to  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Sweden  has  been 
sturd\  ruler,  Nicholas,  to  admit  defeat  than  protesting  sternh'.  But  the  powers  that  rule 
to  suffer  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  the  sea  ha\e  studied  the  situation  deliberately 
One  of  the  daughters  of  King  Nicholas  is  and  have  made  up  their  minds.  The  neutrals 
the  Queen  of  Italy  and  another  is  the  wife  had  an  admirable  opportunity  to  make  effect- 
of  a  Russian  Grand  Duke.  Italy  had  most  ive  protest  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Vast 
at  stake,  because  the  chief  object  of  her  war  volumes  of  history  have  been  made,  how- 
was  to  gain  control  of  the  eastern  shores  of  ever,  during  which  we  have  permitted  Eng- 
the  Adriatic,  as  against  Austria;  and  Aus-  land  to  regulate  our  trade  with  Europe.  And 
tria's  possession  of  the  fortresses  and  forts  of  it  is  late  now  to  recall  our  acquiescence.  It 
Montenegro  is  a  serious  blow  to  Italy's  cause,  would  seem  ill-timed  and  unavailing  to  do 
The  situation  in  Greece  was  increasingly  crit-  anything  further,  beyond  making  note  of 
ical  as  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press,  facts  with  a  view  to  the  future  arbitration 
The  coercion  of  England  and  the  Allies  took  of  pecuniary  claims  that  indi\  idual  American 
new  steps  every  day,  with  entire  abandonment  owners  of  ships  or  cargoes  may  present.  It 
of  every  pretense  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  would  also  seem  advisable  for  the  Scandi- 
Greece  as  a  neutral.  Greek  opinion,  how-  navian  countries  and  Holland  to  make  the 
ever,  is  not  unified,  and  the  \'eni/elos  faction  best  terms  they  can.  and  not  be  drawn  into 
has  not  seemed  to  resent  the  encroach-  controversies  that  they  cannot  afford  to  carry 
ments,  against  which  the  King  protests.  to  the  menacing  extreme  of  war. 
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There  are  no  longer  denials  that  heads.      The   public  statement   which   more 

^^nitw^     America   is  enjoying  a  boom   in  particularly   gained    the   ear   of    the   country 

general  trade,  although  it  is  was  that  of  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
noticed  that  owing  to  the  feverish  and  uneven  Steel  Corporation.  While  making  no  quali- 
stimulation  of  the  war,  the  gains  in  industry  hcation  of  the  present  prosperous  conditions, 
are  very  unequally  distributed.  In  the  first  Judge  Gary  pointed  out  that  in  the  progress 
week  of  January-  corporation  disbursements  of  the  horrible  European  war  and  in  its 
were  $263,447,928,  more  than  $20,000,000  aftermath  there  are  uncertainties  that  are 
in  excess  of  the  dividends  and  interest  paid  too  much  for  any  present-day  prophet.  He 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  It  is  laid  stress  on  the  inability  of  the  wisest  to 
notable  that  of  the  $13,800,000  of  this  gain  determine  how  long  the  present  activity  can 
which  is  represented  by  dividends,  $13,700,-  continue,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
000  was  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  indus-  is  already  great  inflation.  Judge  Gary  be- 
trial  corporations,  showing  that  the  increase  lieves  that  the  war  will  not  last  for  years 
in  the  steam  railways,  street  railways  and  longer;  he  believes  that  in  the  depressed  con- 
banking  institutions  was  not  appreciable,  dition  of  Europe  after  the  war  America  will 
The  output  of  petroleum  reached  a  new  high  need  special  tariff  readjustments  to  keep 
record  in  1915. — 291.400,000  barrels.  The  cheaply  made  goods  from  being  "dumped" 
great  mining  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  on  our  market.  He  sees  danger  in  over 
region  showed  a  production  of  copper,  lead,  production,  over  extension  of  credit  and  lia- 
zinc.  silver  and  gold  that  has  nerer  before  bilities,  and  over  confidence. 
been    equalled,    the    gain    in    value   over    the 

preceding  year  being  $115,000,000.  The  a  Cad  Year  "^^^  railroads  were  the  last  im- 
opening  months  of  the  new  year  find  prac-  for  portant  industry  in  the  country 
fically  every  mill  in  the  country  running  at  to  show  the  effect  of  the  revival 
full  speed  and  an  unexampled  amount  of  of  trade,  and  they  have  shown  it  least,  while 
new  construction  under  way.  Builders  of  the  prices  for  railroad  securities  on  the  ex- 
motor  cars  turned  out  la^t  year  710,000  changes  have  lagged  far  behind  those  for 
automobiles  as  against  515.000  in  1914,  and  industrials.  The  simple  reasons  for  this  are 
the  pre^nt  rate  of  production  indicates  over  found  in  the  many  repressive  laws  of  the 
a  million  to  be  completed  in  the  current  year,  last  few  years  and.  even  more  importantly, 
T  he  savings  banks  are  crowded  as  they  have  in  the  rate  situation.  Ocean  freight  rates 
not  been  for  many  years  in  consequence  of  have,  under  pressure  of  the  law  of  supply 
more  general  and  remunerative  employment,  and  demand,  advanced  from  500  to  700  per 
Retail  dealers  are  pressing  manufacturers  cent.  Prices  of  several  metals  and  nianu- 
for  fresh  stocks  of  goods  and  are  selling  factnred  chemicals  have  advanced  as  much. 
them  as  fast  as  they  can  be  secured.  Hank  Steel  and  iron  products  are  sold  at  constantly 
clearings  have  increased  notably  and  build-  higher  quotations.  So  standard  a  conunodity 
ing  records  arc  mounting  month  by  month,  as  copper  is  now  selling  for  24',^  cents  per 
'I  he  la<it  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  pound,  as  against  1  1  cents  before  the  boom 
Corporation  shows  unfilled  orders  of  over  set  in.  Jiut  whatever  the  cost  of  their  prod- 
seven  million  tons,  the  largest  figure  reported  uct  or  whatever  the  demand  for  it,  the  rail- 
since  1913,  It  seems  certain  that  this  year  roads  cannot  ask  any  more  return  f(tr  it. 
V  ''  ^ablish  a  new  high  record  in  the  pro-  It  is  in  c«»nsr(|iicncc  of  this  situation  that 
I  of  iron  and  steel.  There  are  con-  the  railroad  mileage  constructed  in  I'MS  is 
stant  additions  to  our  shipbuilding  plants,  actually  the  smallest  since  1864,  and  that  in 
and  all  of  them  arc  hives  of  activity;  for,  October.  |9 1 S,  a  greater  mileage  of  railroads 
with  ocean  frr:  •'  •  -  ts  at  their  present  level,  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  the  I'nitcd 
a  ship  can  wji.  earn  its  entire  cost  in  States  fh.m  at  any  tim<'  in  our  history.  With 
a  sinyic  round  trip.  the  outgo  of  the  roads  increased   constaritly 

by  advances  in   wages  and   taxes  and   special 

With    tf'       *     Ir    exchanges    ac-  prrsi  riptions  of  the  State  and   national   gov- 

Warn*f,°g       tivcly   fr  ,            >;.'   fo   tlicse   ptw-  rmnimts,  and  with  their  rariu'ngs  abs4ilutrly 

pcroij*  tndiration<.  and  with  restricfrd  by  both  State  and  national  author- 
rapidly  advanring  prices  for  nearly  all  securi-  ifv,  their  income  available  for  internst  and 
Xir%  rx<rpf  t]\r  '  ■•  •  f  the  sfanriard  railways,  dividends  has  trtnlrd  to  det  rease  during  rr- 
thrrr  fame  a  ;  ivr  pause  in  January  in  «''nf  years.  Few  |>ropIe  doubt  that  govern- 
respon«e    to   certain    warnings  of    the   wiser  inrnt  regulation  of  the  railway*  has  come  to 
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stay,  and  that  much  good  has  been  done  essary  in  the  natural  expansion  of  a  pros- 
through  it.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  inves-  perous  road ;  that  there  was  no  conspiracy ; 
tors  will  put  money  into  anything  that  looks  and  that  many  of  the  acts  complained  of  by 
hopeful  rather  than  railways.  the   government   dated   back  years  before  a 

majority  of  the  defendants  became  directors 
,    .  ^  .      ()n  January  9,  the  Federal  jury   of  the  corporation. 

Trial  of  the  .  •    .     u    j  'u  u         •  ■       X- 

New  Haven     which  had  been  hearing  m  iSew 
Directors      ^-^^.j,  ^^^  ncarlv  three  months  the      ^^    o  It    is    said     that    the    suddenly 

■  1  I  1  •    '  .•      u       V  ^**  Soaring  .  - 

evidence  agamst  eleven  directors  oi  the  ?sew  Pnce  of  created  jitney  competition  with 
Haven   railroad   returned   a   "split   verdict."  "soe/ie      j^jjpy    street    railway    lines    has 

Six  of  the  defendants  were  acquitted,  while  now  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  high 
the  jury  reported  a  disagreement  in  the  cases  price  of  gasolene.  In  suburbs  of  New  York 
of  the  remaining  live.  Judge  William  H,  where,  not  a  great  many  months  ago,  the 
Hunt,  before  whom  the  case  was  heard,  dis-  householder  filled  his  two  hundred-gallon 
charged  the  jurors,  and  the  Government  let  gasolene  tank  at  a  cost  of  11  cents  per  gallon, 
it  be  known  that  it  would  proceed  to  a  new  he  is  now  paying  25  cents.  There  is  talk  of 
trial  of  the  Hve  directors  concerning  whom  still  further  advances,  some  authorities  pre- 
there  was  a  disagreement.  The  prevailing  dieting  a  price  of  40  cents  before  the  move- 
impression  is,  however,  that  the  prosecution  ment  is  ended.  On  January  8  the  Federal 
will  not  be  resumed.  The  charge  of  the  Trade  Commission  announced  that  it  \vould 
Government  was  that  these  directors  had  make  an  jnvestigation  of  gasolene  prices  as 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  a  result  of  the  complaints  received.  The 
transportation  facilities  of  New  England.         oil  men  explain  the  shooting  up  of  prices  by 

describing  a  shortage  resulting  from  a  dimin- 

Originally,     twenty-one     former  ished  supply  and   heavily  increased  demand. 
"thl°case      directors    of    the     New     Haven   The  diminished  supply,  as  explained  by  them, 

were  indicted,  three  were  granted  is  due  to  heavy  slumps  in  the  production  of 
immunity,  and  seven  arranged  to  have  their  oil  wells  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  which  they 
cases  tried  separately.  After  the  trial,  on  claim  have  fallen  in  output  from  35  to  50 
January  18,  the  Government  asked  for  dis-  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  but  little  could  be 
missal  of  the  indictments  of  the  last  group,  done  toward  filling  up  the  shortage  with 
the  evidence  against  them  being  weakest,  the  Mexican  product.  The  increased  de- 
The  many  intricate  points  of  law  involved  mand  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  considers  the 
and  the  great  prominence  of  the  accused  marvelous  rate  of  manufacture  of  automo- 
made  the  case  notable  in  the  history  of  biles,  and  the  striking  extension  of  the  use 
our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  indict-  of  gas  engines  in  motor  boats  and  by  farmers 
ment  was  first  found  in  November,  1914,  in  tractors, 
and  it  cited  acts  as  far  back  as  1890,  when 
"William    Rockefeller    became    a   director   of      _      ^  „.       In  1899  the  quantity  of  gasolene 

1        XT  Ti  T-i  /        L        Thret  Million  ,    .         ,        tt     •       ,    ;-  ,  i. 

the  New  Haven.      1  he  prosecution  set  forth  Thirsty       used  in  the  United  States  for  all 

a  remarkably  complete  history  of  New  Eng-  uf^o'"oi>iea    p^j-pQjjpj   ^^.^^    5.600,000   barrels 

land's   transportation    facilities,    and    showed  per  annum;  in  1%4.  5,800,000  barrels.    But 

iust   how   the    New    Haven   system   had    in-  by    1909   the   consumption    had    increased    to 

creased    from    529   miles   to    7500   miles   of  10.800,000  barrels  and  in  1914,to  18,000.000 

tracks,  with  large  holdings  of  steamship  and  barrels.     Now,  experts  in  the  industry  esti- 

trollcy    lines.      The    government    contended  mate  that  30.000,000  barrels  of  gasolene  will 

that  the  manner  in  which  the  accused  men  be  consumed  in  the  year   1916.     The  motor 

went  about  their  acquisitions  of  various  prop-  car  is  the  chief  consumer.     In  1912.  312.000 

erties   showed    clearly   their  criminal    intent,  cars  were  built  in  this  country- :  in  the  follow- 

It  was  admitted  that  no  actual  monopoly  was  ing  year,  420.000;  in  1914,  515,000;  and  in 

achieved;     but     Special     Assistant     Attorney  the  >ear  ending  June  30.    1915,  the  manu- 

General  R.  L.  Hatts,  in  charge  of  the  govern-  facturers  turned  out  710,000  motor  cars.     It 

ment's  case,  went  into  each  of  no  less  than  is  understood   that  approximately  3,000,000 

one  hundred  and  sixty-five  consolidations  to  automobiles   will    be    wsing   gasolene    in    the 

show    that    the    intent    to   achieve    monopoly  United    States   in    1916.     These   motor  cars 

was  there.     The  general  line  of  defense  was  alone   require   about   20,000.0000   barrels  of 

that    the    properties    acquired    by    the    New  gasolene,  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount 

Haven  were  considered  by  its  directors  nee-  to  be  consumed  this  year. 
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The  prison-reform  methods  in- 
Kirchwey,  and  troduced  bv  Warden  Thomas 
Prison  Reform   y^^^^     Osbome     at     Sing     Sing 

were  described  at  some  length  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  this  Review.  Our  readers 
do  not  need  to  be  assured  that  these  reforms 
have  our  enthusiastic  support.  In  Decem- 
ber last  the  grand  jur)-  of  Westchester 
Count}-,  N.  v.,  indicted  Warden  Osborne 
on  charges  of  perjury,  mismanagement,  and 
immorality.  His  trial  has  been  set  for  Feb- 
ruar>-  7.  Meanwhile,  a  great  mass-meeting 
in  New  York  City,  attended  by  judges,  emi- 
nent lawyers,  and  the  best  citizens,  has  de- 
clared its  confidence  that  he  will  be  fully 
vindicated ;  and  offers  of  support  have  come 
to  him  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
While  the  trial  is  pending  Mr.  Osborne 
has  been  relieved  of  his  duties,  and  Pro- 
fessor George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  been  made  warden.  Mr. 
Kirchwey  has  been  a  foremost  supporter  of 
the  Osborne  plans,  and  no  reactionary  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  prison  v.ill  be  allowed 
during  his  incumbency  as  warden.  The 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  John  B.  Rile\ , 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Governor  Whit- 
man because  of  his  action  in  transferring 
certain  prisoners  from  Sing  Sing  to  another 
State  pristjn.  His  resignation  was  demanded, 
and,  after  he  had  declined  to  resign,  the 
Governor  declared  his  intention  of  removing 
him  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  could 
be  made  of  his  conduct.  The  whole  prison 
situation  in  New  ^'ork  State  is  complicated 
with  petty  politics  and  local  "ring'*"'  of 
many  years*  standing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
as  a  result  of  the  thorough  overhauling  that 
the  State  prls^m  system  now  seems  likely  to 
undergo,  there  will  be  not  only  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  reforms  that  Wardens  Osborne 
and  Kirchwey  represent,  but  at  the  s'lme 
time  a  complete  divorce  of  State  prls<»n  gov- 
ernment from  every  form  of  corruption. 

_    ^       .      As  su<(c^^ir  to   the  late    Hooker 
•tur  I ,   \\  ashmgton  in  thr  principal- 

»hip  of  Tuskcgce  Institute,  Ma- 
jor Kobrrt  R.  Slofon,  of  Hampton  In»tltute, 
Virginia,  ha*  been  chfiscn  bv  thr  trustees. 
Major  Moton.  like  Dr.  Washington,  is  a 
gradiiatr  of  Hampton,  and  for  many  years 
)'  '  ■  n  the  finly  colored  member  of  its 
J.  ..:,..  He  has  servrd  for  neatly  twenty- 
five  year*  as  Commandant  of  Cadets.  He 
U  a  man  of  full  negro  blrKid.  with  imiiMial 

r'   ' ''-r.       Pnmipal    FrissrII.    of 

li  i^lit  b*»tli  Dr.  \\';ishiiigion 

and    .Major   .Moton   H-hilc  they  were  piipiln 


MAJuK    kuUhkr    K.     MUlU.N 

(Booker    Washington's    successor    as    Principal    of 
Tuskcgee  Institute) 


In  that  institution,  says  in  the  Soiitlurn 
Workman,  the  monthly  magazine  published 
by  the  institute: 

By  his  kindliness  .ind  sanity,  Booker  Wash- 
ington won  the  ^ood  will  of  the  South;  and 
Major  .Melon,  who  is  possessed  of  both  these 
<|ualities  to  a  marked  decree,  will  enter  into  his 
predecessor's  labors.  Toiiether  these  two  tneii 
traveled  thousands  fif  miles,  speaking;  and  sinir- 
iti«  to  tremendous  audiences  of  whiles  and  lil.ieks. 
'I'hcy  were  devoted  friends,  and  were  in  cordial 
sympathy   as  to  their  thou;:lits  and   purposes. 

Hampton  Institute  is  a  meetin^;  place  for  whiles 
and  blacks  from  North  and  South,  and  there 
Major  Moton  has  developed  a  tact  and  skill  in 
dealin|{  with  delicate  <|ucstions  of  race  an<l  sex 
which  will  stand  him  in  ^(Mid  stead  iti  the  dilii- 
cult  potiiion  to  which  he  is  now  called. 

Under  its  new  prlnclp.il,  Tiiskegee  seems 
to  have  before  it  a  career  of  increasing  use- 
fulness as  one  of  the  strongest  ediK  alintial 
institutions  of  the  South.  There  are  m;iiiy 
evidences  of  steadily  iinproving  relationsliips 
of  helpfulness  and  appreciation  betwrrn  the 
tw«)  races  In  our  Southern  States.  Hampton 
and  'I'liskrgrc  are  daily  sirctigtlirinUg  these 
rrlntionships. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

(From   December   IS,   1915,  to  Jarvuary   19,   1916) 


The  Last  Part  of  December 

December  18. — Austria's  preliminary  reply  to 
the  American  note  relating  to  the  sinking  of  the 
.■Inrona  is  made  public  at  Washington;  it  makes 
incjuiry  regarding  the  testimony  upon  which  the 
American  C/overnmerU  liases  its  charges  and 
declares  that  "even  if  this  presentation  were 
correct  ...  it  does  not  in  any  way  surticieiitly 
warrant  attachitig  blame  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  war  vessel." 

December  19. — In  the  Greek  parliamentary 
elections,  the  followers  of  ex-Premier  Venizelos 
refrain  from  voting  as  a  protest  against  the 
conditions   under   which    the    elections   were    held. 

Ciermany  admits  the  destruction  of  the  small 
cruiser  liremcn  and  a  torpedo-boat,  by  an  Allied 
submarine    in    the    eastern    Baltic. 

December  20. — It  is  announced  at  London  and 
Paris  that  the  Allied  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Suvia  and  "Anzac"  regions  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

Minister  Lloyd  George  reports  to  the  House  of 
Commons  regarding  the  munitions  situation;  he 
declares  that  an  early  and  successful  conclusion 
of  the  war  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized  labor  toward   the  use  of  unskilled  workmen. 

A  Russian  scjuadron  bombards  the  Bulgarian 
forts  at  \'arna,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

December  21. — French  troops  in  Alsace  capture 
German  trenches  at  Hartmannsweillerkopf  (a 
Vosges   peak). 

The  Cierman  Reichstag  grants  $2,500,000,000 
asked  by  the  Government,  nineteen  Socialists 
voting   against  the  bill. 

The  members  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  renew  their  resolve  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  enforce  compulsory  military  service, 
maintaining  that  the  men  necessary  can  be  sup- 
plied   by    voluntary    effort. 

The  Japanese  steamer  Yasaka  Mam  is  sunk 
by  a  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean;  no  lives 
are  lost. 

December  21-22. — Important  changes  in  British 
commands  and  army  staffs  are  annouTiced  ;  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  Wiiliani  R.  Robertson  (Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  in  France)  becomes  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  in  London,  succeeding 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Archibald  J.  Murray,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Monro  at  the 
Dardanelles;  General  Monro  will  command  the 
First  British  army  in  France. 

December  22. — The  second  American  note  to 
.Austria  regarding  the  .Imnnn  sinking  (dated 
I^eccmber  19)  is  inadc  public  at  Washington; 
the  note  declares  that  the  admission  that  the 
vessel  was  torpedoed  after  it  was  stopped  is 
itself  sufficient  to  fix  responsibilit\'  upon  the 
submarine    commander. 

The  British  Parliament  passes  a  measure  in- 
troduced by  Premier  .•\s(|uith  calling  to  the  colors 
1,000,000  additional  'roops,  raising  the  total  au- 
thorized to  4,(100,000;  the  I'remier  states  that 
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there  are  1,250,000  British  troops  engaged  in  the 
various   theatres   of   war. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  death,  from 
natural  causes,  of  Lieut-Gen.  Otto  von  Emmich, 
who  commanded  the  German  army  which  in- 
vaded   Belgium    and    captured    Liege. 

The  peace  advocates  in  the  party  conducted 
bv  Henry  Ford  leave  Christiania,  Norway,  for 
Stockholm,  Sweden;  serious  dissension  exists 
among  the  delegates,  and  Mr.  Ford  himself  has 
abandoned    the    undertaking. 

December  23. — Minister  of  Finance  Ribot  in- 
forms the  French  Senate  that  subscriptions  to 
the  new  \var  loan  are  in  excess  of  $2,850,000,000. 

December  24. — British  casualties  (up  to  De- 
cember 9)  are  announced  by  Premier  .Asquith  as 
totalling  119,923  killed,  338,758  wounded,  and 
69,546  missing;  the  losses  in  the  Dardanelles 
expedition  alone  were  26,203  killed,  75,809 
wounded,  and   12,544  missing. 

The  French  steamship  I'illf  dr  la  Ciotat  is 
sunk  (without  warning,  it  is  alleged)  by  a  sub- 
marine   in   the    Mediterranean;    SO   lives   arc    lost. 

December  25. — King  Peter,  of  Serbia,  arrives 
in  Italy  on  an  Italian  warship,  after  a  flight 
through  Albania. 

December  27. — 45,000  British  Indian  troops, 
for  more  than  a  year  on  the  firing  line  in  France 
and  Belgium,  are  withdrawn  for  service  "in 
another   field    of   action." 

An  official  Russian  statement  describes  the 
defeat  in  Persia  of  a  German-Turkish  force 
aided   by  Persian   insurgents. 

December  28. — Fight  indictments  are  returned 
by  a  federal  grand  jury  at  New  York,  charging 
a  Congressman,  an  ex-Congressman,  and  six 
other  men  with  conspiring  to  restrain  commerce 
in  their  efforts  to  hinder  the  shipment  of  war 
supplies    to    the    Entente    Powers. 

December  29. — .An  .Austrian  squadron  bom- 
barding Durazzo,  .Albania,  is  driven  off  by  Ital- 
ian and  other  Allied  ships,  with  a  loss  of  two 
destrovers;  the  Austrians  declare  that  a  French 
submarine   was   sunk. 

December  30. — .Austria  replies  to  the  .American 
note  of  December  19,  relating  to  the  sinking  of 
the  .Inrona,  reiterating  that  the  sinking  occurred 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  vessel  had  stopped, 
and  declaring  that  the  loss  of  life  was  due  to 
panic;  for  not  taking  into  consideration  the  panic, 
the    submarine   cotnmatuler    has   been    punished. 

The  British  cruiser  Satal  is  destroyed  by  an 
internal  explosion  while  at  anchor  in  port;  325 
jnembers  of  the  crew   lose  their  lives. 

The  British  passenger  steamer  Pmia  is  sunk 
(jiresumably  by  a  submarined  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean nesr  .Alexandria,  Egvpt;  330  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  including  an  American  con- 
sular official,  lose  their  lives;  165  escape  in 
small    boats. 

December  31. — It  is  officially  stated  at  Ottawa 
that  212,690  Canadians  have  enlisted,  118,922 
being    already    in    Europe. 
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The  First  Week  of  January 

January  1. — A  Russian  offensive  movement 
upon  a  large  scale,  against  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  forces  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  gains 
headway. 

January  2. — Figures  compiled  at  Washington 
show  that  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  (up 
to  August  1,  1915)  the  Entente  Powers  lost  71 
warships,  of  327,000  tons,  while  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Turkey  lost  S9  ships,  of  262,000  tons. 

January  4. — Lord  Derby's  report  upon  his  en- 
listment campaign  in  England.  Scotland,  and 
Wales  shows  that  1,150,000  single  and  1,679,253 
married  men  offered  themselves;  of  the  total 
men  of  military  age,  53  per  cent,  of  those  un- 
married and  59  per  cent,  of  the  married  came 
forward. 

January'  5. — Premier  .Asquith  introduces  a 
Compulsory  Service  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, applicable  to  unmarried  men  and  widow- 
ers without  children,  between  the  ages  of  IS  and 
41  ;  Ireland  is  excluded  from  the  measure. 

.As  a  means  of  stating  the  British  casualties 
during  the  offensive  around  Loos,  it  is  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  nearly  f,c\,(^C)C\  men 
were  killed,  wounded  or  missing  during  the 
period  from  September  25  to  October  8. 

January  6. — The  Compulsory-  Service  Bill 
passes  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  vote  of  403  to  105;  the  opposition  is  composed 
of  sixty  Irish  Nationalists,  34  Liberals,  and  II 
Laborites;  10  Labor  members  vote  with  the 
Government. 

Statistics  published  at  Rome  indicate  that  five 
months  of  war  'June  1  to  November  6)  cost  the 
Italian    Government    $561,000,000. 

The  City  of  Nanc>',  France,  is  bombarded  by 
15-inch  guns  behind  the  German  lines  fifteen 
miles   away;    30,000   persons   leave   the  city. 

January  7. — The  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington  gives  formal  assurance  that  Ger- 
man submarine  activity  in  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  and  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  international  law  and  without  using  re- 
prisal measures  applied  in  the  war  zone  around 
the  British  Islands. 

The  extent  of  recovery  of  Russia's  armies  is 
indicated  by  reports  from  Pctrograd  that  for 
fifty  hours  they  concentrated  the  fire  of  400  guns 
upon  the  Austriant  at  Czerno«itz.  Bukowina. 

The  Fronch  CJovernmcnt  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  .American  protest  against  the  seizure 
by  a  French  cruiser  of  German  subjects  on  an 
.American   steamer. 

A    Bri-    '     '  ■  'to  the   relief  of  the 

Katrdad  rd  at  Kut-el-.Amara) 

itt^,  is  hiilted  by  a  Turkish  force  at 

The  Second  IVeek  of  January 

January  %. — ?n  ihe  Frff  case,  Germany  replies 
•'■    '•  '       '  •!    noie    of    '  14;     priidini! 

"     i'r.  ;.  ,  jted  points  I.    .:.    ..aiion,  ,Ameri- 

'  vessels  will  be  sunk  orHy  when  carryinK 
1  '.Ime  cor,'-  '  ^  and  when  passengers  and 
I  ■•■  ,v  can   f  •  safely. 

January  9, —  Ihe  British  and  French  forces  are 
rritirelv  .withdrawn  from  ihr  (iallipoli  Prnin- 
•  >ila,  and  rhe  attrmpf  lo  force  ihe  Dardanrllrt 
is  i'  '  -d ;  IIS/K)0  Brirish  s'.Idirrs  alone 
wcf'  .     woundrd    <>t    i-ilirn    ;,fi»'iiicr    in    the 


effort  (begun  in  April,  1915')  to  cooperate  with 
the   fleet  in   reducing  the  Turkish   forts. 

The  loss  of  the  British  battleship  King\  Ed- 
zcard  I'll  is  announced,  by  contact  with  a  mine; 
all  of  the  crew  are  rescued. 

The  German  War  Dtfice  announces  the  re- 
capture of  positions  near  Hartmannsweillenkopf, 
in  Alsace,  lost  on  December  21. 

January  9-10. — German  attacks  in  the  Cham- 
pagne, said  by  the  French  to  have  involved 
66,000  men,  are  repulsed  after  slight  gains;  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  most  important  action  on 
the   Western    front   since    September. 

January  10. — Herbert  Samuel,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, is  appointed  Home  Secretary  in  the  .Asquith 
cabinet,  in  place  of  Sir  John  Simon,  who  resigned 
because  of  his  objection  to  the  Compulsory  Serv- 
ice  measure. 

January  11. — .An  .Austrian  force  from  Cattaro 
captures  the  nearby  Montenegrin  stronghold  on 
Mount  Lovcen,  after  a  four-days'  attack;  the  posi- 
tion was  of  great  importance  to  the  .Allies. 

January  12. — The  Compulsory  Service  bill 
passes  its  second  reading  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  by  vote  of  431  to  39;  the  Irish 
Nationalists  and  some  Labor  members  withdraw 
from  the  opposition. 

It  is  learned  that  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu 
is  to  be  used  by  the  .Allies  as  a  place  for  the 
Serbian    army    to    recuperate. 

January  13. — Cettinje,  capital  of  Montenegro, 
is    occupied    by    the    invading    .Austrian    army. 

It  is  announced  that  for  the  protection  of  their 
position  at  Saionica  the  .Allied  forces  have  de- 
stroyed Greek  railroad  bridges  at  Dcmir  Hissar 
and    Kilindir. 

January  14. — The  French  Minister  of  Finance 
introduces  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  pro- 
posal   to   tax   extra    profits  due   to   the   war. 

The  Third  Jf'tck  of  January 

January  16. — Official  reports  from  Allied  capi- 
tals show  progress  for  the  British  relief  expedi- 
tion in  Mesopotamia  and  Russian  expeditions 
against  Turks  in  the  Caucasus  and   in  Persia. 

January  17. — It  is  reported  that  Montenegro  has 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Austro-IIuii- 
gariaii  armies  of  invasion,  thus  Ix-coming  tlu-  first 
of  the  belligerents  to  withdraw  from  the  war. 

January  18. — .An  official  Austrian  statement 
declares  that  the  Russian  offiMi>ivc  in  Galicia 
was  brought  to  an  end  on  January  15,  with  a 
loss  of  7  5,000  men. 

Ill  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ilcrr 
von  Heydebrand,  the  Cfjiiservative  leader,  re- 
fers to  America  as  among  (jerinan>'s  worst 
enemies. 

January  IK. — Reports  from  London  indirnir  ih.it 
(>reat  Britain  and  Iraiicc  are  planning  to  adopt 
stricter  blockade  measures,  with  a  view  to  nhut- 
ling  off  nruiral  commerce  with  (icrmaiiy  imw  car- 
ried on  liuoiii^li  llollaiid  and  ihr  Sratidiiiavian 
countries. 

January  19. — An  official  stalcinrni  .it  Paris  dr- 
clarrs  ihae  Monime^ro  has  not  vet  ca|)iliil.iiril, 
the  Austrian  irrrns  bring  iiiiarrrpiable. 

It  is  rcporitd  in  (irrtnany  that  the  Allies  have 
iiisiiluled  a  close  bl'K-kadr  of  (frrrk  ports  an*! 
landed  new  forces  near  Athens  lo  intiiiiid.iie  the 
(irrrk  CJovernmrnl. 
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(From   December    17,    1515,   to  January    19,    1916) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

January  4. — Both  branches  reassemble  after 
the  holiday  recess.  .  .  .  The  House  Committee 
on  Bankinfi  and  Currency  favorably  reports  a 
Rural    Credits  bill. 

January  5. — In  the  Senate,  many  members  par- 
ticipate in  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  Ameri- 
cans sailing  on  belliiierent  merchant  ships,  and 
the  proposal  to  place  an  embargo  upon  munitions 
for   belligerents. 

January  6. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M.),  calling  upon 
the  President  for  information  regarding  the  sta- 
bility of  the  present  government  in  Mexico  and 
for  documents  forming  the  record  of  United 
States  relations  with  Mexico  during  recent  years. 

January  8. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Suffrage  favorably  reports  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  pro\  iding  e<iual  suffrage.  .  .  .  The 
House  passes  the  Ferris  bill,  throwing  open  to 
fifty-year  leases  water-power  sites  on  public 
lands,  under  joint  control  of  State  and  federal 
governments. 

January  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  murder  of 
nineteen  American  mining  ofHcials  in  Mexico 
is  the  cause  of  sharp  debate  upon  the  President's 
policy   of   "watchful    waiting." 

January  13. — In  both  branches,  resolutions  are 
introduced  providing  for  sending  the  United 
States    army    into    Mexico    to    protect    Americans. 

January  17. — The  Senate  debates  the  Philip- 
pine bill,  with  particular  reference  to  the  date 
when   independence  shall   be   granted. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Dtcetnbcr  18. — Prt'sideiii  Wood  row  Wilson 
and  Mrs.  Xorman  Cjalt  are  married  at  Mrs. 
CJalt's  home  in  Washington;  few  guests  are 
present. 

December  24. — Secretary  Daniels  makes  public 
a  report  of  the  Oeneral  Hoard  of  the  Navy 
hitherto  kept  secret;  it  urges  a  policy  which  by 
1925  would  make  the  United  States  navy  the 
equal   of   any. 

December  26. — The  rejiort  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  shows  that  duritig  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  ships  flying  the  American  flag 
were  increased  by  460,741   tons. 

December  31. — Laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
1i(|Uor  become  effective  in  seven  States:  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  Colorado,  .Arkansas, 
Iowa,   and    South   Carolina. 

January  10. — The  Government's  suit  against 
former  directors  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
system,  for  conspiring  to  monopolize  New  Eng- 
land transportation  facilities,  results  in  the  ac- 
«|uittal  of  six  defendants  and  a  disagreement  of 
the  jury  upon  the  guilt  or  iiuiocence  of  the  other 
five;    the   trial    was  begun   on   October    13. 

January    11. — The    Progressive    National    Com- 
mittee, meeting  at  Chicago,  calls  a  national  con- 
ir.4 


vention  to  meet  in  Chicago  at  the  time  the  Re- 
publican Convention  is  to  assemble  there  in  order 
to  have,  if  possible,  "both  the  Progressive  and 
Republican  parties  choose  the  same  standard- 
bearer    and    the    same   principles." 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

December  19. — Four  of  Cicneral  Xilla's  lieu- 
tenants and  4000  of  his  soldiers  sign  a  peace 
agreement    with    Carranza    representatives. 

December  23. — Juan  Luis  Fuentes  is  inaugu- 
rated President  of  Chile. 

December  27. — It  is  reported  that  the  provinces 
of  ^'unnan  and  Kwangsi,  in  southwestern  China, 
have  declared  for  secession  and  the  founding  of 
a    separate   dynasty. 

January  5. — A  plot  to  assassinate  President 
d'iArtiguenave  and  start  a  new  uprising  in  south- 
ern Haiti  is  frustrated  by  American  forces  under 
Rear-Admiral  Caperton. 

January  8. — The  Japanese  Minister  of  the  Navy 
outlines  in  the  Diet  his  proposals  for  a  greatly 
enlarged  navy. 

January  12. — .Alfredo  Bazuerizo  Moreno  is 
elected   President   of   Ecuador. 

January  13. — Gen.  \ictoriano  Huerta,  who  for 
seventeen  months  ruled  Mexico  as  Provisional 
President  and  Dictator,  dies  shortly  after  his 
release  from  a  federal  prison  in  Texas. 

January  17-18. — Two  of  \'illa's  principal  mili- 
tary officials, — General  Rodriguez  and  Col.  Baca- 
\'alles, — are  captured  and  put  to  death  as  ban- 
dits by  Carranza  officials  in  Mexico;  it  is  stated 
that  Rodriguez  was  responsible  for  the  murder 
of   nineteen    .Americans   on   January    10. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
December  27. — The  Second  Pan-.Ainerican  Sci- 
entific Congress  assembles  at  Washington,  with 
more  than  a  thousand  delegates  from  the  twenty- 
one  repulilics:  Secrctarv  of  State  Lansing  speaks 
on  the  relation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
Pan-American    spirit. 

January  6. — President  Wilson  addresses  the 
Pan-.American  Scientific  Congress  at  Washington, 
outlining  his  views  on  Pan-.Americanism ;  he 
declares  that  the  states  of  .America  should  unite 
in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity. 

Januarv  10. — Nineteen  .American  employees  of 
a  mining  company  are  taken  from  a  train  ne.ir 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  shot  to  death  by  bandits 
said   to  be  followers  of  General   Villa. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 
December   19. — The   Panama  Canal   is  reopened 

for  vessels  of  light  draft. 

December   20.— Robert   R.   Moton.    Principal   of 

Hampton  Institute,  is  chosen  Principal  of  Tuske- 

gee    Institute. 

December    23. — The    price    of    copper    in    the 

New   ^  ork  market  reaches  21   cents  a  pound    (the 
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highest   point   in    ten   years^.   due   in    part  to   the 
purchase  of  50,000  tons  by  Great  Britain. 

December  2S. — Census  statistics  made  public  at 
London  indicate  that  New  York  has  since  1911 
been    the    largest   cit\'   in   the   world. 

January'  5. — The  Greek  liner  Tliessaloniki, 
after  drifting  helplessly  for  more  than  a  week,  is 
abandoned  in  a  sinking  condition,  350  miles  south- 
east of  New  York. 

January  7. — A  mob  of  several  thousand  drink- 
crazed  strikers  and  sympathizers  in  East  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  burns  the  business  section  of  the 
town;  in  the  rioting  three  persons  are  killed  and 
nearly   a   hundred    injuretl. 

January  13. — A  tidal  wave  and  excessive  rains 
in  Holland  cause  rivers  to  overflow  and  dikes  to 
burst;  many  towns  and  districts  are  inundated, 
and  extensive  damage  done. 

January  15. — An  explosion  on  the  submarine 
£  2, — believed  to  have  been  caused  by  gases, 
generated  during  experimental  and  repair  work 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, — wrecks  the  in- 
terior and  kills  four  men.  .  .  .  The  official  report 
on  the  New  York  State  census  shows  a  total 
population  of  9,687,774  on  June  30,  1915,' an  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  52  per  cent, 
of  the  population   is  in   Greater  New   York. 

January'  16. — Fire  destroys  a  large  section  of 
the  seaport  citj*  of  Bergen,  Norway. 

OBITUARY 
December  IS. — Dr.  Alexander  T.  Ormond,  for 
many  years  professor  of  logic  and  philosophy  at 
Princeton,  67.  .  .  .  Edouard  \'aillant,  dean  of 
the  Socialists  in  the  French  Chamber  and  former 
candidate  for  President,  76. 

December  19. — Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe.  a  dis- 
tinguished English  chemist,  82.  .  .  .  Arthur  W. 
Wright,  professor  emeritus  of  experimental  phvs- 
ics  at  Yale,  79.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wall, 
professor  emeritus  of  literature  at  Stevens  Insti- 
tute  (New  Jersey),  91. 

December  20. — Dr.  Rudolph  August  Witthaus, 
of  New  York  City,  an  authority  on  poisons,  68. 
.  .  .  FIenr>'  F.  Greene,  of  .Minnesota,  formerly 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  56. 

December  22. — LieuL-Gen.  Otto  von  Emmich, 
leader  of  the  firtt  German  army  of  invasion  in 
Belgium.  .  .  .  Dr.  Daniel  (iiraud  Elliott,  of  .New 
York,  an  authority  on  birds,  80. 

Dcceml)«r  23. — Dr.  William  Howard  Doanc,  the 
noted   composer    of    music    for    hymns,    sj. 

December  26. — Thomas  F.  Richardson,  con- 
structor of  the  Pike's  Peak  cog-wheel  road  and 
many  other  engineering  works,  60.  .  .  .  Col. 
Williar;  ■   '     irds,  politician,  $9,  a  prom- 

inent K 

December  28. — Ewan  Nfacpherson,  a  well-known 
New  York  iournaiist,  writer  and  editor,  60.  .  . 
Frederick  li.  Ireland,  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil 
Service  CV.f  „i  New  ^  ork  City,  69. 

Decrmbrr  ,  .\'infirld  Scoii  Hammond,  <7ov- 
«rnor  of  .Vfinnesoia,  $2. 

January  I. — Tomaso  S,iMfii,  the  noted  Italian 
tragedian,  %(,.  .  .  .  Al  Ringling,  the  veteran  cir- 
ai»  man,  61.  ,  .  ,  Dr.  Joseph  J.  O'Connell, 
Health  tlfftcrr  of  ill'    r*  '  •  •    49.    .     .     . 

l^T.  Isaac  Oft,  ad.  . .  ania  neu- 

roloicisf,  t,i  .\Hfed  VV.  Henson,  former  jut- 


THE    LATE     JUSTICE  THE     L.XTE     GENEKAL 

L.V.MAR  DODGE 

(Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  was  an  eminent  judge 
in  tl.at  State  before  President  Taft  put  him  on  the 
I'nited  States  Supreme  bench  m  December,  1910.  He 
died  at  Washington  on  January  2,  aged  "iS.  He  was  a 
man  of  noble  character  and  great  attainments.  Gen. 
Grenville  M.  Dodge,  of  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  was  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year  when  he  died  on  January  3.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  surviving  corps  commanders  of  the 
Civil  War  on  the  Union  side,  .\fterwards  he  built  the 
L'nion  Pacific  Railroad,  and  had  international  fame  as 
the  most  distinguished  authority  in  the  world  on  the 
larger  problems  of  railroad  construction) 

tice  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  and  ex-United 
States  Senator,  72. 

January  2. — Joseph  Rucker  Lamar,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited  States, 
58.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles  Clifford  Barrows,  Professor 
of  Gynecology  at  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
College   (New  York  City),  58. 

January  3. — Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  a  fa- 
mous corps  commander  in  the  Civil  War,  and  con- 
structor of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  84.  .  .  . 
Col.  Robert  T.  \'an  Horn,  founder  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  91. 

January  4. — Henry  Lawrence  Burnett,  breveted 
Brigadier-CJcneral  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  later  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer,  77. 

January  6. — Charles  Welbourne  Knapp,  until 
recently  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Rrpiihlic.  69. 

January  7.  —  Rinht  Rev.  Richard  Scanntll, 
lii>hop  of  the  Romnii  C'aihulic  diocese  of  Oniuhn, 

71. 

January  8. — .Ada  Kdian,  the  noted  actrc>'t,  55. 
.  .  .  Dr.  .Merritt  C.  I'ernald,  furincr  president 
of  the  Universit)  of  Maine,  77.  .  .  .  Clinrles 
Conrad  Schneider,  of  Philadelphia,  an  expert  on 
bridge  construction,   72. 

January  9. — Lord  Btirnhain,  pul>lislicr  of  ilic 
London  Daily   I  flf,i;r<tp/i,  82. 

January  10, — Frank  H.  Dodd,  the  New  York 
magazine  and  book  publisher,  71. 

Januarv  12. — John  Christopher  Schwab,  liiirn- 
rian  of  Yale  University,  and  former  professor  of 
political    economy,    $0. 

January  11. — ('ten.  Vicioriano  Hurtta,  recently 
Provisional  President  and  Dictator  in  Mexico,  61. 

januarv  17. — Jraniirite  I-  (iilder,  the  tutted 
writer  and  literary  critic,  66.  .  .  .  lii'mMen, 
William  N.  (;raham,  U.S.A.  rriired,  XI. 


CURRENT  AMERICAN  TOPICS 

IN  CARTOONS 


•l/i:-^i-;<:,^.: 


A  CAi.t  OF  -MUST  I" 

(When  something  like  this  happens  there  will  be  no  further   need   of  advocating  preparedness.     And   it  can   <;i>ily 

happen   within   the  next    few  years) 

From  the  .imcritan   (New  York) 

THIS    page    reflects    the    "preparedness"  the  possible  foreipn  invader  is  depicted  above 
sentiment   that   is   now   abroad    in    the  in     Father     Knickerbocker's    questions     and 
land.      New  York  City's  helplessness  before  Uncle  Sam's  answers.     The  Administration's 
fresh  zeal  in  the  cause  figures  in  the  two  car- 
toons reproduced  below. 


•  CA'^    "^H'^ 


r»  r  AM     ir^'^      - 
OE  MY  FPlEIVD' 
Cr  A  YCAR 


"Pkll-L.     V'    TKRKIKR.     IiRM-I.  !" 
l-"roni    the    World    (.\cw    York) 


A  year's  time  m.\kes  a  lot  of  difference 
From  the  XcusPrcss   (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 
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I  VE    HAD    EXOfGH    OF    IT 

From  the   Sun    (New   York) 


TELLING    HIM    WHAT    TO    DO 
From    the    Sun    (Baltimore) 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  represent  not 
only  the  general  impatience  in  the  later  de- 
velopments below  the  Rio  Grande,  but  at 
the  same  time  show  how  the  sober  second 
thought  of  responsible  leaders  in  and  out  of 
Congress  has  ser\-ed  to  steady  "public  opinion 
and  keep  the  country  out  of  war. 


UKCLC  SAM   IHT* 
Frofli  il»<r 


•  CTON 


Stmt  RmtW,  Htm  Yoft 
tmky'rk    some    riHf.   FATIOUI    AI.I.    Brr.llT— Ut'T 

From  lb«  /Imti  .  -irk) 
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ITS  CITIZENS 
UNLESS  THtY  STAY 

AT  HOME 


■m.£k 


"thank  goodness,  we  still  have  our  pride!'' 

From    the    5i(»i    (New    York) 


THE  CONFESSION 
From    the    Public   Ledger    (Philadelphia) 

The  statesmanship  of  our  foreign  policy 
may  be  criticized,  but  not  its  literary  quality. 
The  present  administration,  indeed,  bids 
fair  to  pass  into  history  as  the  note-issuing 
period  of  our  national  career;  and  many  are 
the  cartoons  that  have  appeared  on  this  phase 
of  Uncle  Sam's  activities. 


KKEPINC.    HIM     BUSY 
From   the  Leader   (Cleveland) 


Ol'R    FIRST    LINK    OF    DEFENSE 
F'roiu    the    Tribune    (New    York) 


A    MONUMENT  TO   DEMOCRATIC   DIPLOMACY 
From  the  Ledger  (Tacoma) 
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••  I  BOW  TO  YOU.  UNCLE  " 
From  the  Sews  (Detroit) 


® 


'l^ 


HO-  A»«a<'»«CR  »OA-r  ^omk'    I 

Sur^OSC    >MH.%OM  VllLI.    OIL    UP 

HIS  <aoS1-r  <fPe>»*«i-ltRr  AJO 


\F     TwE.    PRe5\DeMT       / 
0OE5NT  -SEND  A  NOTE 

\NHAT5HftLLHE  DO? 


JMAtrr'To  CCfo  WAR?J" 


\MM«T  >MMn.o  You  oo  ^ 


'^ 


f^. 


Vt. 
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"god  bless  you  !" 

From   the   Public   Ledger    (Philadelphia) 

Mr.  Bryan's  attitude  towaril  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  shown  in  the  submarine  cartoon 
on  this  page,  was  farther  illustrated  last 
month  by  the  announcement  that  the  Great 
Commoner  would  "trail"  President  Wilson 
on  his  coming  speech-making  tour  in  support 
of  his  "preparedness"  program. 


ANOTHER    SUBMARINE    OUTR.\GE 
From  the  Inquirer   (Philadelphia) 


A  JUKE  WEDDING   ANNOUNCED  FOR  CHICAGO 

From   the   Tribune    (Chicago) 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  LJTTI.F.   KKD  RIDING   UOOD .' 
From  the  Xcus  (Minneapolis) 


CURREXT    JMERIC.JX    TOPICS    IS    CJRTOOXS 
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ONE  FOR  ALL,  AND  .U.L  FOK  ONE 
Froir.   the    Tbr.cs   Star    (Cincinnati) 

On  this  page  we  are  shown  how  the  new 
gospel  of  Pan-American  amitv  is  received  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  cartoonists  regard 
the  Pan-Americanism  of  to-day  as  a  corollary 


ROOM  lOR  ALL  UNDER  THE  NEW  UMBRELLA 
From    the   Xcv.s    (Minneapolis) 

of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  others  consider  it 
as  a  wholly  distinct  policy,  and  one  pictures 
it  as  a  new  baby  in  the  family,  to  whose  ar- 
rival the  elder  brother  (Monroe  Doctrine) 
is  not  quite  reconciled.  The  two  cartoons 
in  this  column  portray  the  contrast  between 
the  Pan-.American  brand  of  internationalism 
and  the  European,  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  latter. 


»»w-» 


From  II 


York) 


Ff'.m   ihc   Ohio  Stale   Jownal    (' 


CITIES   AND   SCENES   IN   THE 

WAR  ZONES 


I'liuluyiaijii   by  liio  Aiiiericaii  l*rr.ss  Association     New   York 

PALACE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  IN  CZERNOWITZ   NOW  USED  AS  AUSTRIAN  RED  CROSS  STATION 
(Czernowitz,   the    most    important   city   in   the   Austrian    province    of    Bukowina,    has    been    the    objective    ut    the 
new    Russian    offensive   campaign  of   recent   weeks,   and   severe  engagements  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  have  repeat- 
edly been  reported) 


CETllNJE.  THE  CAPITAL  OF  MONTENEGRO.  CAPTURED  BY  THE  AUSTRIAN  TROOP-  H 

(Situated   at  an  altitude  of  nearly   2000   feet,   in  a   deep   valley    surrounded    by    mountains,    (  ettinje    m    general 
appearance    is    more    like    a    village    than    the   capital    of  a  kiuKdom.     The  palace  of  the  monarch  itself  is  a  modest, 
(iiestory    building.      The    population    numbers    less    than   5000.      The   city    has   before   this   been   subjected   to   the 
hazards   of   war,    having   been   destroyed   by   the   Turks   in   18S3,  in   ITM,  and  in   ITSo) 
1C2 


CITIES  JXD   SCEXES  IX   THE   JVAR  ZOXES 
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C>  M.t^^  i  i^Aij  a^t,.- 


A  COMFORTABLE  FRENCH  GROTTO  NEAR  THE  BATTLE  LINES 

(This  ftashl.ght   picture   rcvt.,1,   the  interior  of  a  dugout    on   the   French   front.      The   tired   soldiers  are  asleeo   in 

the  c.t..  wh.le  one  ot  the.r  number  watches,  making    use   of  the   opportunity   to   write   a   letter   home) 


>'     '  i'>ch  kf  l'iwl«r«w<4  A  I 


n 


'    Berry 

'f«    jfr 


■  ftrr    a    holly    foutfhl    conlrit    with 

-.  -         •  ••■ ■•■   ■    •    - t  taken  fiom  it  lo  niakr  their  trenchc* 

■lm»M  imprrcnaldr  I 
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BRITISH  TROOPS  (WITH  SL^N  HELMETS  AND  SHORT  TROUSERS)  IN  ^tESOPOTA^tIA 


KUT-EL  AMARA   ON  THE  TIGRIS.   IHt  bCENE  OF  SEVERE  FIGHTING  BETWEEN  THE  BRITISH  AND  THE  TLRKS 


CITIES  JXD   SCEXES  I\   THE   JTAR  ZOXES 
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pt  • 


the  American  Press  Association.  NVw  York 

AN  AUSTRIAN  BATTERY  ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 


A  RUSSIAN  TRANSPORT  BATTLING  WITH  THE  SNOW  IN  BUKOWINA 


AMarldlaa.  Hrw  T"fti 
RUBUN  CUNS  LINti)  l^  KM  AN  ATTACK  IN  CALICIA 
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THE  CER.NUN  ANT)  BL^GAR1AN  COMMANDERS  IN  THE  B.^LKAN  CAMPAIGN 
rin  ihe  nicture  from  left  to  right  are  Field-Marshal  von  Mackensen,  commanderin-chief  of  the  Austro-Gcr- 
man  arniies^finvks  or  Bugarian  Staff  Officer  Stantcheff;  General  lenkow,  commander  of  the  Bulgarian  r.ght  wmg: 
Colonel  Gan?sckeffBu  garian  >Iilitary  Attache  at  Berlin;  Major-General  Tappen  of  the  G"'??"  ^X^'  ^'  i?ej 
General  von  Seeckt  of  the  German  army,  Crown  Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria  and  General  von  Falkenha>n.  Chief 
of   the    German    General    Staff" 


rhotocniih  by   ViiJerwootl  Jk  rnden»ov«l.  Ni«  York  _^„„,. 

^       '  THE  TELnrON  PROGRESS  THROUGH  SERBIA  .  .       „      . 

(Germans  marching  through  a  Serbian  village.     On  the   right  arc   Bulgarian  soldiers.  saluUng  th«r  allies) 


SEA  POWER  IN  THE  WAR 

BY  FRANK  H.  SLMONDS 

J      .\  Year  and  a  Half  Always  it  has  been  well  understood   that 

sea   power   could    not   win    a   war   of   itself, 

WITH  the  coming  of  February  the  that  it  could  not  prevent  the  success  on  land 
Great  War  will  have  passed  the  half-  of  a  great  nation,  superior  in  preparation 
way  mark  of  that  three  years  which  Lord  and  in  organized  military  strength  to  its 
Kitchener  fixed  as  the  minimum  duration  of  enemies.  Despite  all  French  naval  supe- 
the  world  struggle.  Eighteen  months  of  bat-  riority  in  the  War  of  1870.  German  victory 
tie  and  campaign  will  then  have  left  the  bel-  was  complete,  and  French  naval  officers  and 
ligerents  and  the  neutrals  alike  with  slight  troops  were  landed  to  defend  Paris, 
promise  of  peace,  with  little  evidence  of  the  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  great  Em- 
approach  of  a  decision.  Once  more  the  paral-  peror  won  Austerlitz  after  and  Ulm  just 
lei  of  our  own  Civil  War  comes  to  mind.  In  before  Trafalgar.  His  first  abdication  came 
the  same  period,  opening  with  the  first  Battle  nearly  ten  years  after  British  sea  power  be- 
ef Bull  Run.  there  had  been  fought  the  Pen-  came  supreme  and  it  was  immediately  pro- 
insular  Campaign  with  its  series  of  defeats;  cured,  not  by  the  British  fleet,  but  by  the 
Second  Bull  Run  with  its  disaster;  the  tem-  armies  of  the  last  great  coalition. 
porary  relief  of  Antietam  had  been  annulled  Yet  there  is  plain  possibility  that  the  im- 
by  the  reverse  of  Fredericksburg;  and  a  few  portance  of  sea  power  will  be  overlooked, 
months  later  Chancellorsville  was  to  come  as  that  too  much  store  may  be  set  by  the  land 
the  climax  to  Northern  disaster.  operations  alone,  and  that  the  lessons  of  the 

Eighteen  months  after  the  first  great  battle  past  may  be  forgotten.  This  has,  it  seems 
of  the  Civil  War,  great  in  its  consequences,  to  me,  actually  happened  in  the  present  case, 
there  was  hardly  an  observer  of  experience  and  that  the  world  has  permitted  its  atten- 
in  a  neutral  country  who  believed  that  the  tion  to  be  fixed  upon  land  victories,  which 
North  could  win,  or  questioned  the  ultimate  have  not  been  decisive,  when  the  victory  of 
independence  of  the  South.  Not  until  the  sea  power  had  not  only  been  immediately 
two-year  mark  had  been  passed,  not  until  decisive,  on  its  own  clement,  but  was  daily 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  in  July,  1863,  contributing  to  reverse  the  actual  situation 
had  restored  the  Northern  prestige  and  pros-   on  land. 

pects  lost  at  Bull  Run  in  July.  1861,  did  Napoleon's  ultimate  defeat  was  due  to 
the  world  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  pre-  British  sea  power,  although  he  surrendered 
venting  the  South  from  gaining  a  decision  in  to  conquering  armies.  It  was  due  to  tlie 
thp  earlier  years,  the  North,  with  superior  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  able,  while  im- 
rcbources  in  men  and  money,  above  all  with  mune  from  attack  herself,  to  use  her  money 
the  control  of  the  seas,  had  in  fact  won  the  and  the  discontent  and  jealousy  of  Napoleon's 
war,  however  long  it  might  take  to  enforce  land  rivals  to  incite  war  after  war,  while 
the  decision,  in   Napoleon's  desire  to  strike  at   Britain  he 

In  the  present  article. — covering  a  month  was  led  from  one  campaign  to  another,  he 
In  which  the  military  operations  have  been  was  forced  to  annex  one  port  after  another, 
of  »mall  importance,  and  there  is  at  the  mo-  to  extend  his  control  of  the  sea  front  of 
mrnr  *      '      n   operation   offering    Europe    in    the   attempt   to   close    Europe   tr) 

ao)    ;>:■  itrly   important   con-    British     commerce,     to     strike     at     London 

»e€|ufnce*, — I  desire  to  discuss  at  some  length  through  Moscow,  and  thus  to  ruin  the  nation 
fhr    f.i-hion    in    which   sea  power   is  steadily   he  could  not  reach  bv  arms. 

'•      • '  -   - -r  of  a  d"-  •    • '•  •-'  •or,         In    the    course    of    the    vears    fh.it    stretch 

us  to  I"  h-    from  Amiens  to  Fontainebleau  Napoleon  won 

me  tho»c  lesv»ns  which  were  taught  by  the  several  complete  decisions  over  his  land  rne- 
N  Wars,    by    the    Wars    of    Louin    n)ieH.      ]\r   defratrd    and    (utiqiirrrd    Austria 

X'.'\  .    i    were    again    emphasized    in    our    at    Austerlitz,    Prussia    at    jen.i.    Russia    at 

own  Civil  War.  Friedland,  Austria  a  wcond  time  at  Wagram, 
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and  hi?  victorious  armies  swept  Spain  from  they  choose  to  seize  it     The  Great  Britain 

the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz.     But  sea  power  kept  of  Asquith  has  dealt  with   Germany  as  the 

up  the  fight  and,  master  of  the  oceans  and  Britain  of  the  Pitts  dealt  with  Fraiice,  both 

the  seas  alike,   Great   Britain  sustained   the  of  the   Monarchy  and  the  Empire.     It  has 

battle  and    raised   new  war  after   new  war,  abolished    German    commerce,    appropriated 

until  the  French  people  grew  weary  of  the  German    colonies,    sealed    up    German    har- 

struggle  and  P>ance  was  bled  white  of  con-  bors  to  trade,  and  it  has  prevented  the  Ger- 

scripts.      Yet   it    is   well    to   recall   that   not  mans  from  inflicting  any  material  loss  upon 

until    a    year    had    passed,    not    until    seven  the  British  in  their  own  kingdom  and  from 

months  before   the   abdication,   did   the   Em-  effectively    interfering    with    their    trade    or 

peror    sustain    a    real    defeat    in    battle    and  their  transport. 

only  four  months  before  he  yielded,  had  hos-  To-day  Britain  is  giving  financial  aid  to 

tile  troops  entered  France.  Russia  and  to  Italy,  she  is  giving  military  aid 

to   France   and   she   is  engaging   Germany's 

II.    What  Sea  Power  Has  Done  J""'^''^  ^lly.     Her  troops,  her  money    her 

neet  are  all  available  for  use.  wherever  Ger- 

Taking  the  existing  situation,  it  will  be  man  activity  calls  for  Allied  effort.  By  no 
recognized  that  up  to  the  present  British  means  all  of  her  ventures  have  been  suc- 
sea  power  has  accomplished  all  that  Nelson  cessful,  but  in  the  Napoleonic  War  there 
accomplished  for  his  country  and  a  little  were  several  Gallipolis,  notably  on  the  Island 
more,  that  is  to  say  it  has  established  the  of  Walcheren  and  in  the  case  of  Sweden. 
British  supremacy  on  water  beyond  question,  Even  the  Spanish  affair  was  for  long  such 
it  has  abolished  the  German  commerce  from  a  failure  as  almost  to  lead  to  its  abandonment, 
the  sea,  it  has  destroyed  the  German  war-  The  real  obstacle  to  peace,  at  the  present 
ships  and  undersea  boats  that  have  ventured  moment,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
within  reach,  it  has  given  to  British  com-  has  so  far  been  the  sole  nation  to  profit  by 
merce  and  to  British  transport  the  safe  use  the  war,  and  her  profits  have  been  absolute, 
of  the  sea.  Despite  the  sensational  details  Germany  ha*  made  conquests  on  land,  she  has 
of  the  sinking  of  a  few  great  liners,  it  is  most  of  Belgium,  a  corner  of  France,  much 
well  to  remember  that  the  actual  percentage  of  Russia,  and  (with  her  ally)  Serbia  and 
of  loss  of  British  shipping  from  German  ac-  Montenegro.  But  Germany  has  lost  the  sea. 
tivities  is  far  smaller  than  that  inflicted  by  Not  a  German  ship  can  put  to  sea,  and  Ger- 
French  privateers  in  the  Napoleonic  time  many  cannot  return  to  the  ordinary  business 
and  never  did  the  British  in  the  earlier  wars  of  life  until  she  can  again  begin  to  ship  her 
with  the  French  succeed  in  paralyzing  so  manufactures  by  water  and  draw  her  raw 
completely  an  enemy  commerce  as  they  have  materials  by  the  same  route. 
now.  Thus,    in    effect,    Germany    has   occupied 

Following  the  earlier  precedent,  British  Warsaw,  Lille,  and  Belgrade,  only  to  lose 
sea  power  has  made  it  possible  for  British  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which  are  to  all 
expeditions  to  operate  in  Europe  and  outside  intents  and  purposes  in  British  hands,  since 
of  it.  In  Europe  British  armies  have  ren-  they  cannot  be  used  by  Germany.  After 
dcred  great  help  in  France  and  contributed  eighteen  months  Germany  has  captured  noth- 
to  abolish  all  prospect  that  the  Germans  can  ing  that  can  give  her  a  basis  for  bargain 
win  a  decision  in  the  West.  They  have  per-  with  Britain.  And  what  Britain  holds 
mitted  the  British  to  undertake  a  campaign  makes  all  of  Germany's  conquests  of  little 
in  Gallipoli,  which  has  failed  as  did  the  sev-  value.  She  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  the 
eral  campaigns  undertaken  against  Napoleon,  position  of  a  burglar,  who  has  entered  a 
before  the  great  campaign  of  Wellington  in  house  and  collected  the  silver  but  cannot  get 
Spain.     In  the  same  way  sea  power  has  per-  out  to  dispose  of  it. 

mitted  the  concentration  of  troops  at  Salonica  Now,  unless  Germany  can  outlast  Britain, 
and  in  Egypt,  thus  blocking  a  Turkish  thrust  or  find  some  way  to  exercise  compulsion  upon 
upon  Suez.  Britain,   she  must  ultimately  go  to  London 

(Outside  the  European  and  Mediterranean  and  ask  for  peace,  because  she  must  ulti- 
field  sea  power  has  enabled  the  British  to  mately  resume  her  sea  commerce,  she  must 
gather  up  ail  but  one  of  the  German  colonies;  ultimately  use  the  oceans.  Nothing  is  more 
with  French  and  J.ipanese  help,  the  remain-  idle  than  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mar- 
ing  colony,  too,  German  Ea-^t  Africa,  lies  ket  or  a  future  for  Germany  as  a  self- 
within    the   grasp   of   the    British   whenever  contained   empire,   even    if   that  empire   ex- 
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tends  from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad.  The  very  many  can  get  to  Paris,  if  she  can  get  to  Petro- 
character  of  German  industn,-  makes  the  sea  grad,  she  may  yet  dispose  of  her  land  rivals 
the  necessary  way  of  transport,  and  it  is  and  readjust  her  own  financial  problems, 
from  her  trade  beyond  the  frontiers  of  her  She  may  yet  conquer  the  Continent,  as 
allies  that  she  draws  the  revenue  which  keeps  Napoleon  did,  but  she  has  so  far  failed  to 
her  great  population  living  in  a  restricted  conquer  any  great  opponent,  even  tempo- 
area,  rarily.     She  has  failed  to  cripple  any  great 

Aside    from   this   question   of    the    future,  opponent  materially,  and  she  has  lost  for  the 

there   is,   too,    the   question   of   the   present,  period  of  the  war,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  the 

the  problem  of  food  and  munitions  for  a  war  use  of  the  ocean. 

of  exhaustion.  To  escape   from   this   situation,   Germany 

tried  first  to  go  to  the  Channel.      Had  she 

III.     Sea    Power    AXD   a   War    of  arrived   at   Calais   and    Boulogne   she   might 

■p-v-rjT-n  ^-v-pp  have   dominated    the    Straits   of    Dover   and 

seriously    crippled    British    commerce,    con- 

Despite  the  various  rumors.  I  do  not  be-  ceivably    shut    up    London.       But    she    was 

lieve  that   the   German   people   are   starving  stopped   in  the  Battles  of  Flanders  and   the 

or  in   immediate   danger   of  starving.      Per-  check  has  become  permanent.     She  tried  the 

haps  after  a  year  or  two  more  of  war  there  submarines  and  they  failed,  absolutely  failed 

will   be   real   suffering  where   there   is   now  so  far  as  the   British  waters  are  concerned. 

only  hardship.     But  hardship  there  is,  hard-  She     tried     Zeppelins     and     the     consequent 

ship    which    is    revealed    in    a    multitude   of  "terribleness"  and  these  failed.     She  has  not 

ways.     There  is,  too,  a  shortage  of  certain  even  been  able  to  survey  the  British  coast,  as 

things  essential  in  war,  for  which  substitutes  did  Napoleon  from  Boulogne. 

may  be   found   in   most  cases,   although   not.  There     remains    one    more    thrust,     that 

for  example,  in  the  case  of  rubber.     Still  it  toward    Suez,    which    I    shall    discuss    later, 

is   possible   to   believe   that   another   year   or  but  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  best 

two  of  war  would  not  exhaust  German  ma-  informed  naval  observers  in  Washington,  the 

terial  or  reduce  Germany  to  starvation.  best    informed    military    experts    outside    of 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  Germany,  are  agreed  that  there  is  small 
that  Germany's  men  arc  limited.  She  has  chance  of  a  Teuto-Turk  success  at  Suez  and 
already  lost  seven  men  for  one  of  the  British  not  the  smallest  warrant  for  believing  that 
and  her  population  is  but  67,000,000,  a;zainst  a  full  success  would  affect  the  British  block- 
more  than  60.00((.000  for  Britain  and  her  ade  or  cripple  British  industry  or  imperial 
white  colonies.     Financially  the  war  is  cost-  interests. 

ing  her,  with  advances  to  her  allies,  almost  ^  et,  if  she  cannot  find  a  way  to  break  the 

dollar  for  dollar  with  the   British,   and  she  British  blockade,  the  fact  is  self-evident  that 

has  no  such  resources  of  accumulated  capital  Germany  must  persuade   Britain  to  raise  it. 

as  Britain  upon  which  to  draw.     She  is,  in  To  do  this  is  to  surrender  on  British  terms, 

fact,  •                   '  her  future  beyond  imagina-  Such  terms,  at  the  very  least,  would  caiiy  the 

tion. ain  is  still  draw  n  '  upon  her  evacuation  of  Belgium,  of  France,  of  Russia, 

past.  the    restoration    of    the   status    quo    ante    in 

In  a  similar  situation   Napoleon  was  able  P'urope,  with  probable  prov  ision   for  Freruh 

to  livr             his  land  enemies  and  keep  France  rcoccupation   of   Als.ue-l-orraine,    Italian   oc- 

frce  I            •  ot,  but  (jcrmany  has  been  unable  cupation  of  Trent  and  Trieste,  ant!  the  sur- 

to  do   this.     She   has  drained    Belgium   dry  render   of    Turkey    t(j    Allied    mercies.      Of 

and   made  heavy  drafts   upon   the   resources  course    Germany    would    not    now    consider 

of   her    French    conquests,    but    Poland    and  such  a  peace,  but  the  thing  that  I  desire  to 

Serbia  arc  destitute  of  all  real  resources,  hav-  make   clear    is    that    Hritisli    sea    power    has 

ing    been    completely    wasted    by    war,    and  become   absolcitc;   it   bars   the   way  «»f  every 

F        '         ■  :;  ■                       have  been  drained  German  port;  it  is  hani|)ered  in    no  British 

d:^.      i  ,,.    ..., ., ,j  German  credit  in  loss  of   territory  essential   to  the  empire,   in 

the  open  markets  of  the  worM,   the  neutral  fact  by  no  hjss  of   British  territory  whatso- 

markets,  i«  perhaps  a  fair  evidence  of  what  ever. 

if             'd    think*  of   the   German    financial  So   far  as  tlic  seas  go.   Germany  is  a  br- 

»i! -..:.  ....  sieged  nati«jn ;  and   the  i)esieged   nation,   like 

All   these  drciim«tance«  should   be  appre-  the  besieged   garrison,  must  break   the  lines 

dated  in  their  proper  prop^irtion.     If  (Jer-  of  investment,  ultimately,  or  surrender.     Not 
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only  has  Germany  so  far  failed  to  do  this,  sea.  She  is  fighting,  not  to  destroy  the  Ger- 
but  she  has  failed  where  Napoleon  succeeded,  man  nation,  but  to  destroy  Germany  as  a 
He  conquered  his  land  foes,  occupied  their  rival  naval  power  and  marine  competitor. 
capitals,  and  paid  the  costs  of  his  war  from  Absorbed  in  our  study  and  interest  in  the 
their  treasuries.  All  this  Germany  has  been  land  operations,  properly  impressed  by  the 
unable  to  do.  magnitude     of     German     victories,     we     in 

America,  as  indeed  the  observers  in  the  whole 
TV      THF    Decisive   Element        ^vorld,   have  too  Httle  appreciated   the  truth 

that  the  land  operations  have  lacked  the  char- 
Early  in  our  Civil  War,  the  North  iso-  acter  of  a  decision ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
lated  the  South ;  but  it  took  years  to  reduce  have  lacked  this  character  has  given  to  the 
the  fortress  thus  isolated,  and  it  was  always  naval  operations  an  importance  far  in  excess 
possible  for  the  South,  by  occupying  Wash-  of  those  on  shore.  British  muddling,  defeat, 
ington  and  our  eastern  cities,  to  win  the  war.  disaster  on  land  have  captured  the  mind  of 
But  ultimately  the  blockade  was  fatal,  when  a  generation  which  is  too  unfamiliar  with 
coupled  with  the  failure  of  the  South  to  British  history  to  appreciate  that  the  same 
obtain  a  decision  on  land.  Unless  the  Ger-  things  have  marked  every  great  British  con- 
mans  shall  find  a  way  to  break  the  blockade  flict  and  were  fatal  only  in  the  case  of  our 
or  compel  the  British  to  raise  it,  there  seems  own  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  then  merely 
to  me  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  end  of  because  Britain  at  the  decisive  hour  also 
the  war  is  assured.  It  is  a  fact  that  Ger-  temporarily  lost  control  of  the  sea. 
many  has  so  far  failed  in  every  attempt  to  On  the  map,  the  German  conquests  make 
reach  Britain ;  and  her  failures  have  been  a  formidable  showing,  but  how  much  more 
so  costly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  impressive  is  the  showing  of  the  British  con- 
is  any  longer  within  German  power  to  com-  quests  if  you  color  the  seas  to  indicate  them, 
pel  Britain.  Some  day  Europe  will  talk  peace,  but  what 

Bear  in  mind,  always,  that  this  war  is.  in  value  will  peace  have  for  Germany  if  it  does 
its  main  issue,  a  contest  between  the  Ger-  not  include  in  the  terms  the  right  to  use  the 
mans  and  the  British.  The  dispute  between  seas?  But  how.  is  Germany  to  persuade 
the  French  and  the  Germans  is  limited  to  a  Britain  to  concede  this  right,  if  she  cannot 
single  province.  Russia  and  Germany  could  conquer  it?  Does  any  one  supp>ose  that  Ger- 
arrange  their  diiierences  by  bargain.  Italv  many  will  be  able  to  exhaust  Britain  before 
could  be  bought  oH  b\  a  payment  in  terri-  she  is  herself  exhausted  ?  This  is  absurd. 
X.OT\.  But  it  is  not  any  qviestion  of  relatively  because  Britain  is  still  able  to  carry  on  a 
minor  importance  that  separates  Germany  portion  of  her  industrial  life,  and  her  re- 
and  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  Germany  has  sources  in  capital  far  exceed  German, 
asserted  that  Britain  has  deliberately  set  out  As  for  ruin,  when  peace  is  made,  if  the 
to  thwart  her  expansion,  to  check  her  natural  British  are  able  to  compel  the  Germans'  to 
growth,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the  ruins  of  give  up  their  merchant  marine,  even  if  they 
British  sea  power  that  she  can  erect  that  em-  are  only  able  to  forbid  German  ships  the 
pire  which  is  necessary  to  her  existence.  right  to  use  their  harbors  and  their  colonial 

Great  Britain  on  her  part,  slow  to  per-  ports  and  naval  stations  as  ports  of  call,  in 
ceive  the  challenge,  has  now  taken  it  up  as  concert  with  their  allies.  German  shipping 
she  took  up  the  challenge  of  Holland,  of  will  be  out  of  the  race  and  the  British  will 
Spain,  and  of  France  both  under  Louis  XIV  replace  their  only  rival  in  the  carrving  trade 
and  Napoleon.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  of  the  world,  and  find  her  new  wealth  to 
Britain    did    not    pause    with    a    victor>-    or    replace  old. 

abandon  hope  when  she  was  left  alone  to  Prophecy  is  idle  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
fight.  She  fought  to  the  end  and  to  the  prophesy.  AMiat  I  do  mean  to  emph.-isi/.e 
destruction  of  her  foes,  so  far  as  their  ma-  is,  that  eighteen  months  after  the  outbreak 
rine  ambitions  were  concerned,  because  she  of  the  war,  sea  power,  navalism  if  you  please, 
saw  in  these  ambitions,  a  peril  to  her  own  has  so  completely  bested  militarism,  that  the 
existence.  To-day  she  has  accepted  the  Ger-  situation  that  exists,  unless  Germany  can 
man  challenge  as  Rome  took  that  of  Carth-  find  some  way  to  modify  it,  by  success  over 
age.  She  is  bending  her  energies  and  her  the  British,  insures  German  defeat  exactly 
power,  not  to  throw  Germany  back  within  as  Napoleon's  defeat  was  insured  when  he 
her  own  boundaries  in  Europe,  but  to  put  an  failed  to  dispose  of  sea  power  and  faced  the 
end  for  a  geivration  at  the  least  to  all  peril  at    Continent  in  arms. 
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'  .  .V  :    .N"<rw  Yurk 

FRENCH  AND  GREEKS  AT  SALON  ICA 
(Newly  arrived  French  soldiers,  with  their  metal  helmets,    looking    with    interest   at    the    Greek   highlanders, 

arc   equally   interested   in   the   visitors) 


who 


Tl»:  WTTRI^T  C*    Ott:  .tUilllAN  Pf:A."lAN^rRY 
itnu'n^t  siiK*  i)  '  »ar,  was  enacted  on  ao  tslcnsive  seals  iii  Serbia 

»  ) 
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V.   The  Bf.gixxixg  of  the  End 

From  my  own  standpoint, — and  I  have 
tried  in  all  the  long  series  of  articles  on 
the  war  to  make  clear  the  situation  as  it 
appeared  to  me. — the  war  on  land  has  been 
fought  out  and  there  is  practically  no  hope 
of  a  real  decision  there.  In  the  spring  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Germany 
still  has  the  men,  and  it  seems  far  from  im- 
probable, she  will  make  one  more  great  bid 
for  a  decision  in  the  Ea>t  and  seek  to  resume 
and  complete  her  march  to  Moscow  and 
Petrograd. 

In  the  same  fashion  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  great  Anglo-French  offensive  in  the  West. 
The  success  of  this  operation  may  well  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  to  which  Germany  is 
compelled  to  reduce  her  armies  in  the  West 
to  make  a  new  campaign  in  the  East.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  spring  oftensive  will 
reach  the  German  frontiers,  or  clear  Belgium. 
It  may  conceivably  rescue  the  portion  of 
France  now  in  the  invader's  hands.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  Germany  will,  herself, 
shorten  her  lines  in  the  West,  recognizing 
that  no  terms  of  peace  can  be  thought  of, 
so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  while  French 
territon,-  is  in  German  hands  and  French 
armies  unconquered. 

Italy,  on  her  side,  will  doubtless  pursue 
her  selfish  and  local  campaign,  useful  to  the 
Allies  only  as  it  distracts  the  attention  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Austrian 
troops.  As  for  the  Near  East.  I  shall  deal 
with  Suez  a  little  later.     Having  now  con- 


quered Montenegro,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Austro-Germans  will  lose 
it,  and  less  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Allies 
at  Salonica  will  be  able  to  conquer  either 
Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 

But  if  Germany  should  next  fall  arrive 
with  her  armies,  greatly  weakened  by  losses 
and  hardships,  at  Moscow  or  Petrograd. 
would  this  aftect  the  war  to  the  extent  of 
producing  that  victorious  peace  which  Ger- 
many still  expects  and  demands?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  because  I  cannot  see.  even  in  such 
a  victor}',  any  real  menace  to  the  British 
blockade.  Nor,  with  Russia  out  of  the  war, 
is  there  any  real  reason  to  suppose  that  Ger- 
many would  then  be  able  to  muster  suffi- 
cient men  to  break  the  French  and  British 
lines  in  the  West.  Mere  arithmetic  makes 
this  seem  utterly  improbable. 

Meantime  there  must  be  no  mistaking  the 
steady  growth  of  British  military  strength 
and  of  what  is  far  more  important,  Brit- 
ish national  determination  and  moral  and 
intellectual  mobilization.  By  next  fall 
Britain  will  certainly  have  as  many  men 
under  arms  as  Germany  and  they  will  be 
physically  far  better  men.  because  Germany's 
best  have  already  been  renx)ved  from  the 
firing  line,  like  those  of  France  and  Russia 
and  Austria. 

Coincident  with  this  is  the  growth  in 
Britain  of  a  realization  that  victon,-  means 
for  the  Empire  the  end  of  the  gravest  peril 
since  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  abolish  that  peril  not  by  a  mere  vic- 
tory, but  by  terms  of  peace  which  shall  dis- 
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pose  for  a  long  period  of  years,  perhaps  "Nach  Suez"  has  replaced  "Nach  Paris" 
forever,  of  a  rival  on  the  sea.  It  is  no  and  "Nach  Calais"  as  a  German  watchword. 
idle  statement  that  the  Germans  make,  that  Yet  there  seem  to  be  grave  doubts  as  to 
France  and  Russia  are  fighting  Britain's  the  soundness  of  this  view.  Conceive  that 
battles.  They  are ;  and  in  destroying  Ger-  the  Teuto-Turlc  armies  actually  pass  the 
man  manhood  they  are  removing  the  com-  Canal  and  enter  Eg>pt.  How  can  this  shake 
petitors  of  British  industry.  But  of  course  the  British  Empire?  It  will  not  interrupt, 
both  the  French  and  the  Russians  are  equally  but  merely  lengthen  the  voyage  to  India,  and 
serving  their  own  purposes.  India   was   conquered    and    held   when    only 

The  Allies,  Italy  now  included,  have  sailing  vessels  were  on  the  water  and  the 
covenanted  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  East  was  reached  b}'  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
every  British  end  is  served  by  prolonging  Hope.  Of  itself,  Egypt  is  not  essential  to 
the  war  to  the  utter  exhaustion  of  Germany.  British  existence  because  it  neither  furnishes 
And  Britain  retains  the  decisive  weapon,  for  men  nor  produces  material  necessarj'  for 
even  peace  with  all  her  other  foes  would  not  Britain.  It  is  a  more  valuable  colony  than 
enable  Germany  to  take  up  her  national  in-  any  German  overseas  possession,  but  Ger- 
dustrial  life  again  or  begin  the  terrible  task  many  has  lost  the  use  of  all  her  colonies  with- 
of  paying  for  the  war.  It  is  to  London  now  out  losing  the  war  or  any  real  advantage 
that  one  must  look  for  the  decisive  gesture  thereby.  As  for  India,  Japan  is  bound  by 
as  to  peace.  And  all  recent  talk  of  peace  treaty  to  defend  that,  so  it  does  not  enter  into 
has  died  out  because,   for  London,  the  war   the  question. 

is  just  beginning;  the  prospects  of  victory,  the  It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  the  German  con- 
meaning  of  success  to  the  British  Empire,  ception  of  the  importance  of  Egypt  is  based, 
have  only  just  been  perceived.  but  what  chance  have  the  invaders  of  pass- 

Even  now  British  ministers  and  statesmen  ing  Suez?  An  army  of  25.000  Turks 
are  planning  to  make  the  victory  over  Ger-  was  heavily  defeated  before  Suez  a  year  ago 
many  absolute  by  arranging  in  advance  of  and  the  British  have  had  twelve  months  to 
peace  a  condition  which  will  abolish  German  prepare.  We  all  know  that  a  shorter  time 
competition  on  the  high  seas.  The  British  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  Turks  to  fortify 
have  waked  up,  as  they  have  not  waked  up  Gallipoli.  For  a  whole  \ear  the  British 
before  since  the  war  began.  They  have  have  been  busy  preparing  a  hundred  miles 
appreciated  the  value  of  their  weapon  of  sea  front.  Indeed  they  have  reduced  this  front 
power,  and  they  are  now  preparing;  to  make  by  a  third  by  flooding  the  east  bank  of 
good  all  that  Admiral  Mahari  has  written  of  the  canal  near  the  northern  end,  and  per- 
the  possibilities  of  sea  power,  and  to  repeat  haps  another  third  by  filling  the  other  lakes 
against  William  H  the  absolute  successes  along  the  route.  Certainly  there  is  not  more 
won  against  Napoleon.  than  fifty  miles  of  front  available  for  Turk- 

ish  attack. 
VI.     N.ACII    SLT-Z  Behind   this   front  and   parallel   to  it   is  a 

railroad.     The  canal  was  defended  last  year 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  German   genius    by   warships,   as  well   as   by   forts.      All   the 
that  it  builds  for   itself  one  coUwsal   dream    resources  of  sea  power  are  available  for  the 
after  another,  and   the  coljap'ie  of  one  only   transport  of  munitions,  men  and  supplies  and 
jp.^  ...,....._  f-jjjf^  jp  jj^p  next.     Thus  Ger-    Cairo  and  Alcxaniiria  are  available  as  bases, 

ni.'  •  d,  since  the  war  be^an.  that   as  well  as  Port  Said  and  Suez. 

France  could  be  ab»»li>hcd  by  a  six-weeks'  The  Teuto-Turks,  on  the  contrary,  must 
ca  and    the   struggle    won;    that    the   bring  their  troops,  guns  and  munitions  over 

<«*.  '-ill  advance  to  Calais  would  brintr  the  Taurus  .Mountains  and  over  the  Ain.uius 
Hrirarn  to  heel ;  that  the  !»<ibmarine  would  by  road.  Since  the  tiuinci'N  on  the  n;i;^'<l;id 
a<  'i  the  Mimr  result ;  that  Russia  could    Railroad  are  unfinished,  ihe\    nuisf  tr.uisport 

b»"  ri ;  that  the    them    for    a    hundred    and    twenty-five   nules 

a<l .,  ,  inquer  the   over   the   barren    Sinai    I  )esrrt.   with   onlv   a 

will  of  the   .'s  p,  few  wells  to  furnish  water  and  no  other  roatis 

Now  the  (icrtnan  mind  ha*  seized  upon  than  «lesert  trails.  Finally,  fhey  must  draw 
Sur/  n*  f'      '  •'      {{ritish  F'.mpirr.  Fn^-    upon    distant    reirions    for    food,    fr)r    nritlirr 

land'«  "li;:.  .."     The  whole  Brit-    from  Palestine  n»»r  Syria  can  they  derive  fintd 

ish  Empire  is  to  be  undermined,  overthrown   or  forage  for  any  consitlerablr  army. 
by  a  succrs«ful  Teuto-'I'iirk  drive  at   Ktjypt.        The  British  and  their  allies  can  put  almost 
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THE    GALLIPOLI    PENMNSULA 

(The  black  portions  show  the  territory  occupied  bj'the 
English  and  French  forces  durine  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign. The  first  landings  of  Allied  troops  were  made 
on  April  25,  1915,  and  their  complete  withdrawal  was 
effected  on  January  9,  1916) 


any  number  of  troops  on  the  Canal  line, 
whose  restricted  lenirth  calls  for  not  more 
than  250.000  even  acceptine  the  standards 
of  Western  warfare,  and  these  are  certainly 
not  applicable  to  this  rejrion.  At  Ypres  less 
than  150,000  British  bore  the  weijzht  of  a 
German  attack  made  by  numbers  estimated 
at  500.000.  For  days  they  held  lines  t^iat 
they  never  had  the  time  to  fortify.  They 
were  then  destitute  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  heavy  artillery  and  lacked  hitrh 
explosive  ammunition.  Now  they  have  heavy 
guns,  and  they  have  also  the  fleet  batteries 
and  unlimited  ammunition. 

As  to  insurrections  in  the  British  rear, 
these  are  unlikely  because  the  area  in  which 
men  can  live  ofif  the  country  in  Eg>pt  is 
exceedingly  restricted  and  there  is  lacking 
any  considerable  military  population.  F,}:ypt 
has  always  been  con{iuered  ami  lield  b\  small 
forces.  In  case  of  peril  the  whole  Allied 
army  could  be  transported  from  Salonica  far 
more  quickly  than  could  the  Turks  send  new 
forces  from  Constantinople. 

In  sum,  while  there  is  probably  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  force  Suez  will 
be  made,  nothinj;  but  criminal  folly  on  the 
British  part  could  have  left  it  open  to  suc- 
cessful attack,  and  there  is  no  real  possibility 
that   the   Turks  could   acquire   the  pvms  or 


transport  to  maintain  an  army  sufficient  to 
prevail  on  the  narrow  front,  long  ago  forti- 
fied and  protected  alike  by  the  desert  and  by 
the  fleet. 

VII.  The  End  of  Gallipoli 

It  remains  now  to  review  briefly  the  single 
considerable  military  incident  of  the  month, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  troops  from  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula.  This  was  accomplished 
with  practicall\  no  loss  and  with  a  skill  and 
rapidity  that  surprised  the  world.  The  Brit- 
ish public  have  for  weeks  expected  to  hear 
of  some  grave  disaster.  Even  the  least  pessi- 
mistic British  writers  have  firmly  believed 
that  the  withdrawal,  foreseen  to  be  neces- 
sary, would  cost  at  least  as  much  as  the 
bloody  landing,  which,  at  Sedd-el  Bahr  alone, 
brought  15,000  casualties. 

The  successful  withdrawal,  therefore,  did 
much  to  lessen  for  the  British  the  sting  of 
the  disaster  which  the  campaign  constituted. 
It  had  cost  the  British  more  than  100,000 
casualties  and  those  of  the  French  were  also 
heavy.  It  had  been  marked  by  a  series  of 
blunders  and  mistakes  which  had  cost  the 
commander.  General  Ian  Hamilton,  his  posi- 
tion and  had  proven  the  graveyard  of  the 
reputations  of  many  subordinates.  For  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  this  terrible  cam- 
paign will  have  permanent  memories;  for  the 
burden  of  the  losses  were  borne  by  the  Colo- 
nials. 

Coincident  with  the  withdrawal,  the  Brit- 
ish learned  how  near  success  had  been,  how 
the  prize  was  lost,  not  by  Turkish  skill  or 
bravery,  great  as  were  both,  but  by  the  un- 
speakable stupidity  and  incapacity  of  the  vari- 
ous commanders.  To  a  nation  which  had 
just  seen  its  commanding  general,  Field- 
Marshal  French,  withdrawn  from  France, 
which  had  read  of  the  mistakes  at  Loos  and 
the  minor  advantages  obtained  in  a  battle 
that  cost  60.000  casualties,  the  Gallipoli 
withdrawal  came  as  a  final  blow  to  pride. 

Probably  the  question  of  the  Gallipoli 
campaign  will  continue  to  be  argued  for 
many  years.  Its  wisdom  or  folly  now  di- 
vides Elngland.  It  cost  Winston  Churchill 
his  position  in  the  Cabinet  and  it  almost  cost 
the  Cabinet  its  life,  ^'et  it  nearly  succeeded, 
and  had  it  succeeded,  the  whole  situation  in 
the  near  East,  the  duration  of  the  war  itself, 
might  have  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Allies.  But  the  withdrawal,  making  the 
failure  absolute,  removed  the  last  latent  frac- 
tion of  .Allied  prestige  in  the  Near  East 
and  left  Germany  supreme  in  Constantinople 
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and    Sofia,    and    dominant    in    Athens    and 
Bucharest, 

Hard  and  fast  upon  the  evacuation  of 
Gallipoli  came  the  further  progress  of  the 
Austro-German  invasion  of  the  Balkans.  The 
Montenegrins  were  driven  from  their  moun- 
tain, which  commanded  the  town  and  Bay 
of  Cattaro.  Lovcen  fell  into  Austrian  hands. 
Cettinje  followed  Belgrade  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  Nicholas,  like  Peter, 
became  an  exile,  and  the  Montenegrins  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  Austria.  So 
once  more  the  Serb  race  was  overcome  and 
the  invaders  of  the  North  repeated  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Turk,  which  five  hundred  years 
before,  at  Kossovo.  had  eliminated  the  Serbs 
from  the  free  nations  of  the  earth. 

Despite  a  pretence  made  by  the  Italians 
at  sending  aid,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  the  father  of  the  Queen  of  Italy 
had  been  left  to  face  Austria  single-handed 
and  that  the  Italians  had  pursued  toward 
Montenegro  the  same  policy  that  they  had 
shown  to\vard  Serbia,  a  policy  frankly  sug- 
gesting their  readiness  to  see  a  possible  Slav 
rival  in  Adriatic  waters  eliminated,  or  at  the 
least  crushed  so  completely  as  to  promise  no 
peril  for  the  Italians  for  many  years. 

Yet  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
this  cool  and  calculating  policy  seemed  to 
have  an  immediate  and  eventual  peril  for 
the  Italians,  for  it  removed  the  last  obstacle 
to  complete  Austrian  control  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  north  oi  Albania,  and 
it  foreshadowed  an  Austrian  descent  to  Av- 
lona,  key  to  the  Straits  of  Otranto  and  pros- 
pective base  of  Italian  supremacy  in  this  sea. 
Meantime  about  Salonica  the  Allied  armies 
took  root,  fortified  the  surrounding  hills,  cn- 
Hcavorcd  to  turn  the  eastern  city  into  a  sec- 
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THE    AUSTRIAN    CONQUEST    OF     MONTENEGKO 

(An  expedition  from  Cattaro,  the  Austrian  naval 
base,  captured  Mount  Lovcen  on  January  11.  Cettinje, 
the  capital,  was  thereupon  occupied  by  armies  of  in- 
vasion. Mount  Lovcen  not  only  dominates  surrounding 
Montenegrin  territory  for  many  miles,  but  its  possession 
hy  .\ustria  is  a  blow  to  Italy's  ambition  to  control  the 
Adriatic) 

ond  Lisbon  and  its  approaches  into  a  new 
Torres  Vedras,  which  should  thwart  the 
Germans  as  the  Portuguese  lines  had,  under 
Wellington,  thwarted  the  French.  Before 
these  lines  the  Bulgars  halted  and  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Germans  showed  no  immediate 
activity.  Indeed  the  coming  of  a  Russian 
offensive  in  Bukowina  seemed  to  make  a 
draft  upon  German  and  Austrian  troops  so 
great  as  to  leave  a  force  in  the  Balkans  in- 
sufficient to  venture  upon  an  attack  and  the 
great  French  soldier.  De  Castelnau,  the  vic- 
tor of  Nancy  and  Champagne,  and  the  new 
second-in-command  in  the  French  armies, 
declared  that  Salonica  had  become  im- 
pregnable. 
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HOW  TL'RKEY   PROCLAIMED  THE  HOLY   MAR 


THE  SMOULDERING  EAST 

BY  T.   LOTHROP  STODDARD 


DURING  the  autumn  weeks  of  1^)14. 
when  Turkey  stood  wavering  on  the 
brink,  we  heard  a  crcat  deal  about  the  "Holy 
War."  Much  of  this  talk  was  very  alarmist 
in  character.  Nothing  short  of  an  immediate 
s.nd  simultaneous  rising  of  the  whole  Mo- 
hammedan world  was  predicted.  Well, 
Turkey  did  take  the  plunge,  the  Holy  War 
was  duly  proclaimed — but  no  general  rising 
of  Islam  occurred.  Thereupon  comment 
veered  round  from  pessimistic  alarm  to  scoff- 
ing optimism,  and  we  were  told  either  that 
there  was  no  pan-Islamic  solidarity  at  all.  or 
that,  even  if  some  such  sentiment  did  exist, 
the  Mohammedan  world  at  large  regarded 
the  Turks  as  traitors  to  Islam.  In  short, 
Tvirkey's  action  was  to  have  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  other  Moslem  lands. 

In  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  Holy  War,  little  Kastern 
news  has  run  the  Allied  censorship  blockade. 
^  et.  scant  as  are  the  tidings,  they  show  that, 
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here  as  elsewhere,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  No  general  revolt  has  oc- 
curred anywhere  in  Islam,  but  for  all  that, 
behind  the  censor's  veil  we  catch  the  loom  of 
a  giant  unrest,  growing  with  every  .Allied 
defeat,  quickened  by  ever\'  Turkish  victor\'. 
Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that  this 
unrest  is  nothing  new.  For  many  years 
Islam's  anger  has  been  steadily  rising  against 
that  conquering  West  which  has  subjected 
e\ery  portion  of  the  Moslem  world,  save 
Turkey,  to  its  imperious  will.  And  this  anger 
has  been  increasingly  focussed  against  the 
present  ".Allies." — against  Russia,  always 
considered  Isl.im's  arch-enemy :  against 
France,  Russia's  ally  and  the  conqueror  of 
Moslem  North  .Africa:  against  England  since 
her  tntente  with  Russia  and  the  .Anglo-Rus- 
sian strangling  of  Persia.  Thus,  whatever 
flames  may  now  be  bursting  forth  in  the 
Moslem  world,  the  live  coals  have  long  been 
glowing  beneath  the  ashes  of  sullen  despair. 
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THE  RECRUDESCEXCE  OF  THE  TURK 

Without  venturing  any  direct  pronounce- 
ments as  to  the  exact  course  of  events,  we  can 
yet  profitably  examine  the  general  situation 
in  the  Islamic  lands,  analyzing  both  the  fac- 
tors of  stability  and  the  elements  of  conflagra- 
tion. The  first  consideration  is.  of  course, 
Turkey.  It  is  upon  Turkey's  offensive  power 
that  all  the  rest  depends.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment Turkey's  prospects  look  extremely  good. 
Ottoman  prestige,  so  shattered  by  the  First 
Balkan  War,  has  risen  immeasurably  during 
the  past  year.  Solemnly  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Allies  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  has  ever  since  been  showing 
startling  signs  of  vigorous  life.  Turkish 
armies  have  invaded  Russian  Transcaucasia 
and  Russian  Persia,  have  raided  the  Suez 
Canal,  have  heroically  held  the  Dardanelles 
against  large  Anglo-French  armies  and  the 
greatest  armada  of  modern  times,  and  are 
now  imperilling  the  retreat  of  a  defeated 
Anglo-Indian  army  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
opening  of  the  Berlin-Constantinople  high- 
road has  relieved  all  danger  of  a  munitions 
shortage,  and  is  fast  arming  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Turkish  soldiers  in  training  for 
many  months  but  hitherto  unable  to  take  the 
field  for  lack  of  rifles  and  artillery.  Some  of 
these  new  trrxips  may  be  required  for  service 
in  the  Balkans,  but  the  bulk  of  them  will  be 
available  for  use  in  Asia,  and  they,  added  to 
the  veteran  forces  already  with  the  colors, 
will  constitute  a  mighty  factor-  in  the  whole 
Kastern  theater  of  war. 

LAVI.N'C  THE  RAH.S  FOR  THE  ATTACK  OV 
EGVPT 

The  question  now  arises  where  Turkey's 

Asiatic  armies  will  first  be  employed.     Fvcry- 

rhing  points  to  an  expedition  against  Fgypt. 

1  Sc   Turkish  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  line  a 

year  ago  proved  that  the  building  of  the  "Sa- 

-'•rj  Railway"  from  Syria  down  to  the  holy 

•'•s  of   .Mecca  and   .Medina,  together  with 

•   I-   rccrnt  development  of  motor  transport, 

had  destroyed  Egypt's  iv>Jation.     No  longer 

'lid  the  posvsvjf  of  the  Nile  vailr\    laugh 

•   threats  of  invasion  across  the  desert  zone 

Dg  between  Egypt  and  Svria.     In  fact,  the 

I  urlci*h  attack  of  a  year  ago  seems  to  have 

been  Irs*  a    '    -      -         '    '.an  a  cahnlated  first 

»tcp  in  a  I;  plan.      Though  rr- 

pul«rd  from  the  canal  itself,  the  'Turks  suc- 

t  of  the  Sinai  peninsula. 

.    -. •  iigmrrrs  ha\r  brrn   busy 

i;;    branch    spurs    westward    from    the 
"barred"  trunk-line.     'The  railheads  of  these 
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THE   RAILROAD    APPROACHES    TO    THE    SUEZ    CANAL 

(The  Hejas  Railroad  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  with 
probable  routes — numbered  1,  2,  and  3 — of  spurs  built 
eastward  to  within  a  sliort  distance  of  the  Suez  Canal 
by  the  Turco-German  forces  for  their  reported  cam- 
paii^  against  Egypt) 


spur  tracks  are  now  said  to  be  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Obviously  this  will 
make  possible  the  quick  massing  of  a  large 
army  and  heavy  artillery  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  Suez  line.  Ot  course  the  Eng- 
lish position  is  immensely  strong, — a  narrow 
front  flanked  by  waters  entirely  under  British 
naval  control.  Still.  'Turkish  infantry  is  such 
splendid  stuff,  and  German  artillery  achieves 
such  marvels,  that  no  one  can  predict  oft'hand 
that  any  military  linrs  are  juoof  against  so 
formidable  a  ccjiiibination. 

INSECURITY   OF    hVCa.ANO's   HOLD   OX    LGVI'T 

One  thing  which  must  distjuiet  the  British 
is  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure  on  Egypt  it- 
self. English  rule  h.is  never  been  popul;ir  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  antl  ;l  few  jcars  ago 
Egyptian  unrest  became  so  violent  that  the 
Liberal  Ciovernment  of  (»rcat  Britain  was 
forced  to  abandon  its  policy  of  concili.ition 
and  rcs4)rt  to  frank  repressitjn.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener was  acc<»rdingly  made  proconsul,  anti 
till  the  outbreak  cif  the  present  war  he  gov- 
erned Egypt  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Egypt 
(Tasril  t«»  figure  in  the  press  licadlinrH,  but 
l'!tigland  was  no  more  Iwloved  than  before, 
liisiontent    was   driven    underground, — and 
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became  thereby  the  more  darifrerous.  Since  s^ems  also  safe  from  immediate  trouble, 
the  war  Kg\pt  has  been  Hooded  with  British  Both  in  Algeria  and  in  Tunis  the  French 
troops  and  put  under  the  sternest  sort  of  have  succeeded  in  making  their  rule  more 
martial  law.  Nevertheless,  ugly  symptoms  popular  than  the  British  have  in  Egypt.  Also 
have  showed  here  and  there,  and  a  Turkish  these  countries  possess  a  considerable  Euro- 
victory  on  the  Suez  Canal  would  probably  be  pean  colonial  population,  mainly  French  or 
followed  by  serious  outbreaks  among  the  French-feeling,  which  >vould  support  French 
swarming  populace  of  Cairo  and  the  teeming  ascendancy  to  the  death.  Thus,  unless  ap- 
millions  of  the  Fellaheen.  The  same  is  true  pearances  are  more  than  usually  deceitful, 
of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  The  Mahdist  em-  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Eg)'pt  and 
hers  are  not  quite  cold,  and  Englishmen  them-  Tripoli  by  the  Turks  and  Senussi  would 
selves  admit  the  possibility  of  trouble  in  these  rouse  the  natives  of  French  North  Africa  to 
regions.  serious  revolt. 

Another  disquieting  factor  in  the  situation  After    Eg\pt,   the    Moslem   land   of  most 

is  the  disturbed  conditions  on  Eg>pt's  west-  immediate  interest   is   Persia.     This  ancient 

ern  border.     In  the  recesses  of  the  great  Sa-  empire  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  sunk 

hara  desert  lie  the  fertile  oases  which  are  the  to  the  status  of  a  Russo-British  protectorate, 

seats  of  that  mysterious  Moslem  brotherhood,  Russian  troops  occupying  its  northern  prov- 

the   Senussiyeh.      The   religious   hold    which  inces  with  England  predominant  in  the  south, 

these   fanatical   sectaries  have   acquired  over  Probably  nothing  has  so  roused  the  general 

the   populations   of   North   Africa   has   long  resentment  of  the  Islamic  world  as  the  cyni- 

been  a  strong  one,  and  while  little  is  known  cal  fashion  in  which  the  Russian  and  British 

of  their  numbers,  their  fighting  qualities  are  Governments  combined    to   throttle   Persia's 

unquestionably  of  a  high  order.     The  Sen-  reviving  national  life,  and  the  horrid  cruel- 

ussi  have  already  taken  the  field  against  the  ties  of  the  Russians  in  their  sphere  of  influ- 

Italians  in  Tripoli,  and  the  aid  thus  afforded  ence  have  greatly  embittered  Moslem  rancor 

the  revolting  Tripolitans  has  had  important  against  the  dreaded  Muscovite  enemy, 
consequences.     Despite  the  rigid  Allied  cen- 

sorship  we  know  pretty  definitely  that  the  'r"=  situation  ik  Persia 
Italians  have  suffered  several  bad  defeats  and  Persia  is  of  much  deeper  import  to  Islam 
now  hold  little  more  than  the  towns  of  the  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  broad 
coast.  Of  late  the  Senussi  have  been  turn-  belt  of  the  Moslem  world,  stretching  from 
ing  their  attention  Eg>ptwards.  The  past  Morocco  to  China,  here  narrows  to  relatively 
two  months  have  seen  brisk  fighting  between  slender  proportions,  and  most  Moslems  hold 
the  British  and  strong  Arab  reconnoitring  the  Iran  plateau  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
parties  well  armed  with  good  rifles  and  ma-  the  Persian  Gulf  to  be  the  vital  bridge  join- 
chine-guns.  Already  the  British  have  aban-  ing  the  two  halves  of  Islam.  It  is  true  that 
doned  their  outposts  on  the  Tripolitan  border  the  Persians  are  Shiite  heretics,  but  the  old 
and  have  retired  well  toward  their  Egyptian  bitterness  between  Sunnite  orthodoxy  and 
base.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  Shiism  has  been  much  softened  of  late  by  the 
might  happen  in  Egypt  if  a  horde  of  fanatical  growing  feeling  of  Moslem  solidarity  against 
Senussi    dervishes   should    sweep    into    Eg\pt  the  European  peril. 

out  of  the  Western  deserts  at  the  height  of  a  The  despairing  rage  felt  by  Persian  patri- 

Turco-German  assault  upon  the  Suez  Canal,  ots  at  the  Anglo-Russian  destruction  of  their 

liberties  caused   trouble   in    Persia   from   the 

THE  FEELING  IN  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  and  the  Turkish 

As  to  the  rest  of  Moslem  North  Africa,  Government  hastened  to  fan  the  flames  of 
there  seems  to  be  little  immediate  danger  of  revolt  by  sending  flying  columns  of  light 
trouble.  Of  course,  Morocco  is  not  yet  troops  into  the  Russian  sphere,  while  Turk- 
pacified,  considerable  French  and  Spanish  ish  and  German  emissaries  under  the  able 
armies  being  still  engaged  in  the  thankless  leadership  of  the  German  Prince  Henry  of 
task  of  subduing  the  fierce  mountaineers  of  Reuss  sowed  disaffection  throughout  the 
the  Atlas  and  the  Rif?.  Morocco  is,  how-  country.  England  and  Russia  apparently 
ever,  so  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  planned  a  bold  counter-stroke  in  the  shape 
world,  both  by  geographical  remoteness  and  of  a  Russian  thrust  southward  through  Ar- 
by  the  heresy  of  its  inhabitants,  that  any  mcnia  and  a  British  advance  up  Mesopotamia 
fresh  Moorish  disturbances  would  probably  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Allies  to  meet  at 
remain  localized.  The  great  French  African  Bagdad  or  Mosul,  thus  cutting  off  Persia 
empire  lying  between  Morocco  and  Tripoli  from  Turkish  help  and  closing  the  bridge  be- 
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tween  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Moslem 
East.  This  plan,  however,  has  failed.  The 
Russians  got  stuck  in  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, while  England's  Mes/^)potamian  cam- 
paign has  probably  been  shattered  beyond  re- 
pair by  the  recent  defeat  at  Ct^siphon. 

The  effect  of  this  failure  upon  Persia  has 
htm   already   pronounced.      Although   news 
from  this  remote  region  is  both  scanty  and 
distorted,   it   is  plain   that   Persia   is  getting 
're  out  of  hand.      If  a  strong 
J  should  enter  the  country,  as  is 

highly  probable  when  the  snows  of  the  Ixirder 
highlands  mrlt  in  the  spring,  Persia  would 
probably  flare  up  from  end  to  end. 

THE   QUESTIOV    OF    A   TLRCO-fil.R.MAN    tXI'E- 
DITION   TO   INDIA 

'I*he  quer>'  now  obviously  suggests  itself 
whether  the  expuUion  of  the  Russians  and  the 
.'  .    from    Persia  would  be  followed   bv 

r -  '    ■      '-':,.     If  by  this 

I  j_c  to  conc|Ufr 

India  without  the  aid  of  pronounced  dis;iflec- 
'  iin*t  Hriti^h  rule,  the  answer  is  prob- 

>.     Prrsia  is  a  vast  vmi-dcscrt  plateau, 

r;n;.'cd  roimd  by  mountain*.     It  is  totally  de- 
void of  railways,  and   ha%  no   road»  worth 
'    MinK.     To  move  a                    '  iV 

.i  heavy  artillery  a:   .     ..; im- 
port train  acrcn*  such  a  itretch  of  territory 


would  be  a  present  impossibility.  Naturally, 
if  the  war  should  be  very  prolonged,  German 
engineering  skill  might  gradually  build  com- 
munication lines  akin  to  those  now  being 
constructed  across  the  Sinai  peninsula 
towards  Egypt;  but  this  would  be  a  matter, 
not  of  months,  but  of  \ears. 

Of  course,  if  Hritish  rule  in  India  should 
be  thoroughly  shaken  by  acute  and  wide- 
spread native  revolts,  a  small  Turco-German 
army  of  choice  troops  miglu  he  thrown  across 
Persia,  but  no  such  re\<)hs  seem  likely. 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  more  unrest  in 
India  to-day  than  Englishmen  caie  to  admit, 
but  this  unrest  is  sporadic  and  is  con/ined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Indian  .Moslems  being  only  some  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  tlie  total  population.  Anotiicr 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  India's  teeming  millions  are  so  unwarlikc 
that  thry  would  be  disinclined  to  rise  for  any 
cause  whatever.  The  distinctively  fighting- 
stocks  of  India  do  imt  number  more  than 
sixty  millions,  and  only  half  of  these  arc 
.Mohammedans.  The  other  half  are  divided 
from  the  Moslems  by  sharp  barriers  of  race 
or  religion,  consisting  as  thry  do  of  Hrali- 
minical  Hindu  Rajputs,  Buddhist  Mongoli»id 
(furkhas,  and  the  Sikhs  professing  a  tulf- 
militant  peculiarly  their  own.  <  )ne  an«l  all 
traditional  focB  of  I»lam,  these  peoples  would 
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probably  fight  rather  than  favor  a  Turco-  the  best  parts  of  the  countn,'.  Should  Rus- 
Pi'rso-(  jcriiian  expedition  which  would  rieccs-  sian  rule  in  Central  Asia  be  overwhelmed  by 
sarily  appear  to  them  a  Mohammedan  inva-  a 'Hood  of  Afj^han  and  Turcoman  fanaticism, 
sion  of  India.  the  fate  of  these  Russian  colonists  would  be 

a  frightful  one. 

THE     ROLE    OF    AFGHANISTAN 

In  any  such  Middle-Eastern  troubles  a  not  Transcaucasia  as  a  possible  war 

unimportant     role     would     undoubtedly     be  theater 

played  by  Afghanistan,  the  buffer-state  lying  It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  spring  ap- 
between  British  India  and  Russian  Central  proaches,  Turkey  may  use  a  portion  of  her 
Asia.  This  land  of  savage  mountains  is  in-  new  armies  against  another  of  Russia's  Asi- 
habited  by  an  equally  savage  people  whose  atic  fronts, — Transcaucasia.  A  year  ago 
tremendous  fighting  qualities  have  been  Turkey  launched  a  preliminary'  oflFensive  in 
abundantly  proven  since  the  earliest  times,  this  quarter,  and  though  the  Ottoman  forces 
Under  the  long  reign  of  its  late  ruler,  Emir  did  not  penetrate  far  into  Russian  territory-, 
Abdurrahman,  Afghanistan  gathered  un-  they  have  never  been  entirely  expelled.  For 
wonted  strength,  for  this  able  sovereign  months  past  the  fighting  in  this  region  has 
sternly  repressed  the  internecine  wars  which  languished,  both  Russia  and  Turkey  having 
chronically  consumed  its  surplus  energy,  drafted  away  portions  of  their  Caucasian 
Since  his  son  and  successor,  HabibuUah  armies  for  respective  service  in  Poland  or  at 
Kahn,  has  continued  in  his  father's  footsteps,  Gallipoli.  The  mountainous  nature  of 
Afghanistan  must  to-day  be  well  rested  and  Transcaucasia  would  render  its  conquest  an 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  exceedingly  difficult  undertaking,  but  its  fer- 

Fanatical  Moslems  as  they  are,  it  is  diffi-  tilit>'  and  natural  wealth  make  it  a  tempting 
cult  to  believe  that  the  Afghans  could  resist  prize.  Furthermore,  a  Turkish  invading 
the  contagion  of  Persia's  example  if  that  army  could  count  on  finding  many  friends, 
country  should  throw  of?  the  Russo-British  Fully  half  of  the  population  are  Moslems, 
yoke.  Indeed,  the  tribes  on  the  Indian  bor-  some  of  them  very  fanatical,  and  even  the 
der  have  for  months  past  been  causing  the  Christian  population  is  none  too  well  afiFected 
British    much    trouble.      Still,    even    should    toward  Russia. 

Afghanistan  explode,  India's  northwest  The  Armenians  might  stick  to  Russia 
frontier  is  so  strong  that  the  Afghan  irrup-  through  thick  and  thin,  but  the  Georgians,  by 
tion  would  probably  do  most  damage  in  Rus-  far  the  most  important  Christian  element, 
sian  Central  Asia,  or  "Turkestan."  Here  are  full  of  rancor  against  Muscovite  rule, 
the  Afghans  would  have  no  mountains  to  T^his  interesting  people,  with  its  well-marked 
cross,  and  they  would  find  a  solid  Moslem  national  consciousness  and  its  proud  cultural 
population  as  fanatical  as  themselves.  past,  has  long  suffered  from  relentless  Russi- 

Furthermore.  the  Russians  have  never  sue-  fication  which  has  ended  by  entirely  estrang- 
ceeded  in  making  their  rule  so  relatively  pop-  iiig  it  from  the  Russian  P'mpire.  Again,  the 
ular  in  Turkestan  as  the  British  have  done  in  Russian  Revolution  of  1905  caused  such 
India.  It  is  often  said  that  Russia  knows  how  political  and  social  explosions  in  the  Caucasus 
to  win  the  hearts  of  Asiatics.  Broadly  speak-  that  the  country  has  never  wholly  quieted 
ing,  this  is  not  true.  Such  particular  indi-  down.  All  things  considered,  there  are  ex- 
viduals  as  are  willing  to  give  up  their  na-  ceedingly  interesting  possibilities  in  this  land 
tional  consciousness  are  w'armly  welcomed  of  many  races  and  tongues, 
into  Russian  official  service  and  find  their  Such  arc  some  of  the  possible  reactions  of 
careers  barred  by  no  such  race  or  color  bar-  the  \V'hite  Man's  War  upon  the  Moslem 
riers  as  exist  among  West  European  nations,  world.  What  the  full  consequences  are  to  be 
But  for  all  who  resist  Russiani/ation  the  cannot  yet  be  seen.  But  the  East  is  smoulder- 
Muscovite  yoke  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleas-  ing.  I'hat  much  we  know.  The  fires  may 
ant  one.  We  should  also  note  that  in  Turk-  sink  down  once  more  beneath  the  ashes,  or 
estan  as  elsewhere  native  fears  have  been  they  may  burst  forth  everywhere  into  lurid 
roused  by  colonization  schemes  which  have  Hames.  The  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
planted  large  numbers  of  Russian  peasants  In    they  are  there. 
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[The  signing  of  the  so-called  Waterways  Treaty  in  1909  created  an  international  commission  for 
the  prevention  as  well  as  settlement  of  such  differences  between  Canada  and  the  I'nited  States.  In 
the  following  article  the  Canadian  secretary  of  the  commission  shows  how  it  serves  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  an  umpire  of  disputes  and  how  it  gives  to  the  world,  in  a  dark  and  troublous  time, 
a  shining  example  of  international  comity. — The  Editor.] 

VITAR  is  one    method  of  settling  disputes  justment   and  settlement   of  all  luch   ques- 

^  '     between   the  people  of  tvvo   neighbor-  tions  as  may  hereafter  arise." 
ing    nations,    but    it    is    not    the    only    way.       The  language  of  the  preamble  is  signifi- 

Neither  is  it  in  the  long  run  the  most  sen-  cant.       It    provides    for    the    settlement    of 

sible  or  eflective  or  economical  way.     Here  present  and  future  matters  of  difference  be- 

is    an    alternative    plan, — an    experiment,    if  twcen  the  two  countries,  but  it  puts  first  of 

you   like, — which    the   two   English-speaking  all  the  prevention  of  disputes.     And  it  is  just 

countries  of  North  America  committed  them-  there    that    the    child    of    the    Waterways 

selves  to  some  five  years  ago,  and  which  has  Treaty,  the  International  Joint  Commission, 

r    -      'nre    been    running    so    smoothly    and  finds  its  greatest  field  of  usefulness.      It  has 

I  -!y  that  ninet\-fuHe  people  out  of  any  already  settled   a   lunnber  of  matters  of  dif- 

hundred  on  this  continent  have  never  even  ference,  and  doubtless  will  dispose  of  many 

heard  of  it.  more  in  the  future,  but  its  supreme  value  to 

At    Washington,    on    January    11,    1009,  the    United    States   and    Canada   lies   in   the 

James    Br>ce,    then    British    Ambassador   to  fact  that  its  mere  existence  has  an  increasing 

the   United   States,   and    Klihu    Root,   Secrc-  tendency  to  prevent  such  disputes, 
tan.   of  State,  signed   what   is  known  as  the 
\V  ater^vays   'iVeaty.      This   treaty   enibodied        FAILIRE  OF  OLD  DIPLOMATIC  MHTHODS 

the  results  of  several  years'  negotiation  be-        In    the    past    all    international    (juestions, 

fuff-n  American  statesmen  on  one  side  and  large   or   small,    could    ordy   be   disposed    of 

I  ii'^jlish  and  Canadian  on  the  other.     It  dis-  through  the  roundabout  and  red-tape-eiuum- 

\>t,Mt\    of    several    vexed    -juestions    that    had  bered   channels  of   diplomaiy.      Think   what 

been  more  or  less  at  i?vsuc  between  the  United  that   meant.      Suppose   a   dispute   arose   over 

S'  id  Canada,  but  it  went  much  farther  the    uw    of    one    of    the    boundar\     streams, 

?  .at.     It  created  an  internatiorial  con>-  such  as  the  St.  Mary's  River,  for  power  pur- 

rI^^lon,   corHisting  of   three  Americans   and  poses,    and     the    aggrieved     parties    on    the 

flir<'-    C.Kiadiaru,    and    vested    in    that    body  Michigan  side  sent  a  complaint,  through  the 

su'h    powers    and     responsibilities    as    it     is  usual   channels,   to  Washington.     The  roin- 

satr     to     »ay     have     never     Ix'forc     in     the  pl.iint,    gathering    to    itself    like    a    snowb.ill 

world's  history   l>een  entrusted   to  a  similar  successive  folds  of  official  reports  and  memo- 

t  '  randa,   uould    roll    p»»nder»)us|y   thr«)u^;h   th<* 

i  ,,     r  r,.  .,,,1,1^  ,,f  ^\^f  treaty  %cXs  f«jrth  its  federal     departments     at     Washington.        It 

({rnrral  "/*>  prrvrni  tlitpuirt  rrgnrd-  wouhl     then     go    to    the     Mritish     I'.nibassv ; 

inq  Ihr  utr  of  houndnry  watrn  and  to  irltlr  travel  overRea**  to  the   I'oreign  and  Colonial 

«//  ',  hifh  iirr  nou'  pmdini/  Inlv-ifn  Oflices  in   l^tndon;  back  acrtiss  the  Atl.uitic 

ihi    I-  In  and  ihr  Dominion  invotv-  to    the    ( iovrrnor  (  leneral    of    Canada;    br 

ing   the   righlt,   ohligalion$,   or   intereiti    of  tossed  bark  and  forth  in  the  federal  depart- 

filhrr    in    rrhtlion    to    ihr    olhir    or    to    thr  mer^t^  at  Ottawa ;  and  finally,  prihaps,  rea«  h 

inhnhitfinli  of  thr  olhi  r.  ahim/  ihrir  common  the  Km  al  ofll(  iaN  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 

fronlnr,  and  to  matt  proiition  for  ihr  tul-  St.   Mary's  River, 
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Then  the  original  petition  or  complaint,  weight  in  gold.  The  Treaty  provides  that, 
by  this  time  pretty  well  buried  under  its  pile  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  the 
of  documentary  blankets,  would  start  back  two  rivers  are  to  be  treated  as  one  stream 
again  on  its  long  journey.  And  so  it  might  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation;  that  the  St. 
travel,  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  to  the  end  Mary  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Milk  by 
of  time,  while  the  seeds  of  ill-feeling  were  a  canal,  and  the  channel  of  the  Milk  in 
spreading  like  a  plague  along  the  interna-  Canada  used  for  carrying  a  portion  of  the 
tional  boundary.  Even  admitting  that  this  waters  of  the  St.  Man,-  down  to  the  lower 
is  an  extreme  case,  and  that  the  methods  of  Milk  River  Valley  in  Montana,  where  thou- 
the  old  diplomacy  som.etimes  did  result  in  a  sands  of  acres  of  land  are  waiting  for  irriga- 
settlement,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  tion ;  and  that  the  waters  of  the  two  streams 
final  decision  rarely  got  to  the  heart  of  the  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  people 
difficulty,  or  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  of  the  two  countrie?.  Some  delicate  prob- 
mischief  bred  of  local  irritation.  lems  of   engineering,   and   perhaps  of   diplo- 

macy,  are   involved   in   the  working  out   of 
THE  NEW  TRiBUXAL  this  provision  of  the  Treaty,  but  these  need 

The  point  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  not  be  entered  into  here, 
with  international  disputes  is  that  it  is  Another  article  of  the  Trear>'  provides 
prompt  and  business-like  and  gets  right  to  that,  in  addition  to  the  Commission's  general 
the  core  of  the  trouble.  The  International  jurisdiction  over  questions  involving  the  use 
Joint  Commission  is  before  all  things  a  of  boundan,-  waters,  any  other  matter  of  dif- 
tribunal  for  the  people,  the  American  and  ference  arising  anywhere  along  the  common 
Canadian  people.  The  man  with  a  legiti*  frontier  shall  be  referred  to  it  for  examina- 
mate  grievance  against  his  neighbor  on  the  tion  and  report,  by  either  the  Government 
other  side  of  the  line  knows  that  he  can  of  the  United  States  or  the  Government  of 
bring  it  for  final  settlement  before  a  court  Canada, 
that  is   not   merelv  Canadian  or  American, 

but   international,'  vested    with    powers   pos-  ^  "^'"^^  ^^^"""^  O''  -^PP^-^^ 

sessed  by  no  other  tribunal  in  either  country.  The  tenth  article  of  the  Treat}'  is  one  of 
And  because  he  knows  that  he  has  this  privi-  extraordinary'  significance.  It  provides  that 
lege,  his  grievance  is  no  longer  magnified  "any  questions  or  matters  of  difference  aris- 
into  a  monstrous  wrong,  but  in  nine  cases  ing  between  the  high  contracting  parties  in- 
out  of  ten  finds  its  own  settlement  in  the  volving  the  rights,  obligations,  or  interests  of 
common-sense  and  good-feeling  that  are  the  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dominion  of 
natural  heritage  of  neighbors  on  either  side  Canada  cither  in  relation  to  each  other  or  to 
of  the  boundary.  their  respective  inhabitants,  may  be  referred 

for  decision  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 

INTERXATIOXAL   IRRIGATION'   PROBLEMS        „„■„/,„  /,j.  fhe  consent  of  the  tuo  parties." 

The  WaterAvays  Treaty,  in  addition  to  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
the  general  authority  it  vests  in  the  Com-  limitation  of  any  kind  to  the  character  of 
mission  to  dispose  of  questions  involving  the  the  question  that  may  be  referred  to  the 
Mse,  obstruction  or  tliversion  of  boundary  Commission  under  this  article  of  the  Treaty, 
waters,  contains  a  number  of  special  articles.  It  is  not  confined  to  matters  of  dispute  along 
One  limits  the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  the  boundary';  it  is  not  limited  in  any  pos- 
diverted  for  power  purposes  on  either  side  sible  way.  It  is  as  broad  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Niagara  River  to  an  amount  that  will  and  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
not interfere  with  the  scenic  beaut>-  of  the  ada.  It  might  be  a  commercial  question 
Falls.  Another  deals  with  a  very  interest-  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
ing  problem  in  the  West.  Two  rivers,  the  navigation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or  fishing 
St.  Mary  and  Milk,  rise  in  Montana  and  rights  in  Hudson  Ray.  It  might  even  be  a 
flow  across  the  boundary  into  Canada.  The  question  of  national  honor.  And  further, 
former  empties  into  the  Saskatchewan,  and  provided  the  two  countries  agree  to  refer 
ultimately  finds  its  way  to  Hudson  Ray.  such  a  question  to  the  Commission,  the  treaty 
The  Milk,  after  running  for  over  one  hun-  provides  that  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
dred  miles  in  Canada,  returns  to  Montana  is  final.  This  article  makes  the  Commission 
and  empties  into  the  Missouri.  These  two  in  a  vcr>-  real  sense  a  Hague  Tribunal  for 
streams  How  for  some  distance  through  what  the  people  of  North  America, 
is  called  the  semi-arid  belt  of  Montana  and  The  Conmiission  since  its  organization  has 
Alberta,   where   water   is   worth   almost   its  dealt  with  a  variety  of  questions,  involving 
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the  use  of  boundary  waters  for  power  and 
other  purposes,  from  Maine  in  the  East  to 
Montana  in  the  West.  For  two  thousand 
miles  of  the  international  frontier  its  juris- 
diction, as  defined  by  the  Treaty,  is  supreme. 
It  is  the  final  court  of  appeals  for  the  people 
of  both  nations. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    INTERESTS    INVOLVED 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  boun- 
dary waters  support  a  popufation  of  over 
7.000.000  peoph*.  .American  and   Caiiach'an  ; 


that  the  navigation  interests  alone  of  the 
Great  Lakes  represent  an  enormous  invest- 
ment ;  that  approximatelv  95,000.000  tons  of 
freight,  valued  at  more' than  $800,000,000, 
and  carried  by  over  26,000  vessels,  are  trans- 
ported on  these  waters  annually, — more  than 
three  times  the  vohime  of  freight  taken 
through  the  Suez  Canal ;  when  jou  add  to 
this  the  rapidly  increasing  power  interests 
along  these  waters,  and  all  that  depends 
upon  them ;  and  the  vital  uses  of  the  Great 
Lakes   and    their   connectiivj:   waterwavs    for 
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domestic  and  sanitary  purposes;  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  appreciate  the  opportunities 
for  usefulness  that  lie  before  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  or  the  value  of 
that  tribunal  to  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Of  the  questions  that  have  already  been 
referred  to  the  Commission  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for 
investigation  and  report,  two  arc  of  special 
importance.  The  first  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  report  what  levels  of  water  in  the 
Lake  of  the  AVoods  can  be  maintained  which 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  various 
interests  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary, — 
navigation,  agriculture,  fishing,  lumbering, 
and  power. 

To  most  people  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
country  is  a  comparatively  unknown  region, 
and  the  popular  impression  probably  is  that 
it  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  either  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

That  is  not  the  case. 
The  investigation 
which  the  Commis- 
sion has  already  car- 
ried out  shows 
among  other  things 
that  the  navigation, 
power,  and  other 
interests  that  will 
be  affected  by  the 
Commission's  d  e  - 
cision  have  invested 
something  o\er 
$100,000,000  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods 
district;  that  the 
natural  resources  of 
tile  region  are  enor- 
mous and  only  be- 
ginning to  be  de- 
MK.  L.\wKt.Nct  J.  BLRPEE    velopcd  ;     and     that 

(Canadian  Secretary)  communities     aS     far 

apart  as  Duluth  and 
Winnipeg  are  more  or  less  directly  interested 
in  the  fixing  of  a  level  on  this  lake  that  will 
give  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  boundary. 

POLLUTION'    OF   W.ATERS 

The  other  question  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  with  which  the  Commission 


has  yet  had  to  deal.  It  involves  the  ascer- 
taining by  means  of  sanitary  surveys  of  the 
localities  and  extent  of  pollution  of  boundary 
waters ;  and  the  recommendation  to  the  two 
governments  of  the  best  methods  of  correct- 
ing the  evil.  This  matter  has  been  under 
investigation  for  two  years,  and  a  report  has 
already  been  submitted  on  the  extent  of  the 
pollution.  It  discloses  the  gratifying  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Great  Lakes 
water  remains  in  its  pristine  purity,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  millions  of  people  on  both 
sides  have  contracted  the  very  bad  habit  of 
dumping  all  their  sewage  into  these  waters, 
and  that  the  entire  shipping  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  carrying  in  one  season  not  less  than 
15,000,000  passengers,  has  followed  the  same 
evil  practise. 

Serious  pollution,  however,  was  found  at 
many  points  along  the  boundary,  particularly 
in  the  Detroit  and  \iagara  Rivers,  where  the 
cities  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  with  a  number 
of  smaller  communi-  • 
ties  on  both  sides  of 
the  rivers,  have  been 
doing  their  best,  or 
worst,  to  make  the 
waters  of  these 
rivers  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption. 
Severe  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the 
lake  cities  have  for 
years  warned  these 
communities  that, 
while  they  were 
spending  hundred> 
of  millions  of  dollars 
on  their  streets  and 
buildings  a  n  d  in 
other  ways  adding 
to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  their     mr.  WHiTEHt.\D  kllttz 

inhabitatltS,  the  most  (American   SccreUrj) 

vital      consideration 

of  all,  that  of  public  health,  was  being 
grossly  neglected.  If  the  International 
Joint  Commission  should  achieve  nothing 
more  than  to  awaken  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  protecting  their  water  supplies, 
it  will  have  more  than  justified  its  exist- 
ence as  a  permanent  body. 


THE   PXO    NICARAGLAN    HARB0R5-F0NSECA    BAY    ON    THE   PACIFIC  AND  CORN  ISLANDS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC- 
OFFERED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  NAVAL  BASES 
(The    map   also    shows   the    Nicaragua    Canal    route,    which   was   abandoned   in   tavor  of  the  route   across   Panama. 
In    the    treaty    now    under    consi  ieration    at    Washington   the   perpetual   right  to  construct  a  canal  across   Nicaragua 
ii  KTantcd  to  the   United   Slates,   thereby   eliminating   the  possibility  of  any  other  nation  obtaining  the  concession) 


AMERICANIZING  NICARAGUA 

How  Yankee  Marine*;,  Financial  Oversight  and  Baseball  xA-RE 

Stabilizing  Central  America 

BY  CLIFFORD  D.  HAM 

(Collector-General  of  Customs  in  Nicaragua) 

[Thf  moral  influence  exerted  hy  perhaps  a  hundred  American  Marines  in  the  capital  of  \ica- 
ragua,  maintained  there  as  a  \evi.ai\nn  f^uard,  has  resulted  in  a  state  of  law  and  order  prohalily 
never  before  known  in  the  little  republic.  The  conditions  described  by  Mr.  Ham  in  the  followinK 
article  are  particularly  interesting;  when  contrasted  with  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  Mexico  during 
the  »ame  period. — The  Editor.] 


TO  Nicaragiians  the  treaty  now  awaitinjj 
approval  by  the  United  States  Senate  is 
most  imptirtant.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
rr  *       *  *'     n  are  in  favor  of  it.     A  few 

P'  ,  ,      cnts     who     arc     chronically 

against  thr  Government  oppose  it,  bccansc 
thc>'  arc  "out."  If  they  were  "in"  the  treaty 
^,..,t.i  — t...t.t.  },3yp  their  approval,  but  thr 
P''  ■'»  u*  would  have  been  raised. 

Just  what  the  treaty  mean*  to  both  coun- 
trie»  i«  «hown  in  the  following  brief  resume: 

AJvantn^ft  to  the  Vnitrii  Statet: 

(I)      A   -'-•-■-'    --  •   riclutivc   riicht  to  build 
■  canal   '  :iia. 


(2)  Two  naval  liases  (one  on  Fonscca  Bay 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  other  on  Corn  Islands  in 
the  Caribbean),  both  within  comparatively  short 
distance    frcjm   thr   I'anarna    (anal. 

il)  Forever  eliminating  the  (lan^;cr  of  a  for- 
eign power  seeking  and  obtaining  those  cunccs- 
sioni. 

(4)  The  promotion  of  belter  diplomatic  and 
commercial  rrlalions  with  our  I. aiin  .American 
titter    republics. 

(5)  .An  important  link  in  thr  chain,  which  we 
are  attempting  to  forge,  of  preparedness  and 
national  defense,  and  the  protection  lA  our  in- 
vctimeni   in   the   Panama    Cunal. 

When  wc  remember  that  the  iirarrst  coal- 
ing station  under  our  control  on  the  Pacific 

ISA 
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Ocean,  north  of  Panama,  is  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  on  the  east  we  have  only  sta- 
tions in  Cuba  and  the  island  of  Culebra,  near 
Porto  Rico,  the  strategic  value  of  these  two 
bases  can  be  readily  understood. 

Advantages  to  Nicaragua: 

(1)  The  payment  of  $3,000,000  and  the  effect 
of  its  careful  expenditure  in  or  for  the  benefit 
of   the   republic 

(2)  The  tendency  towards  a  permanent  and 
lasting  internal  peace.  The  professional  revolu- 
tionist will  become  extinct,  and  revolutionary 
mo^  ements  from  personal  ambition  will  be  dis- 
couraged. 

(3)  A  practical  illustration  of  measures  dis- 
cussed and  approved  in  Pan-.'\merican  confer- 
ences, congresses,   and   on   official    visits. 

Nicaragua  feels  that  these  rights  are  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  sum  ofiFcred.  and 
that  it  is  a  bargain  compared  with  what  we 
have  paid,  or  are  paying,  for  Panama  Canal 
rights  and  the  Canal  Zone  territorj'. 

IX  FIKAXCIAL  DISTRESS 

Nicaragua  still  is  in  a  very  bad  financial 
condition,  for  most  of  which  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  blame,  although  it  has  some 
things  to  answer  for.  The  debts  were  sad- 
dled on  the  a>untr>'  by  former  administra- 
t-ons.  or  else  represent  property  destroyed 
during  revolutions.  The  monetary  reform — 
begun  in  l^^ll  and  completed  last  fall,  when 
the  conversion  of  paper  currency-  was  finished 
• — also  cost  Nicaragua  a  considerable  amount, 
which  should  be  offset  against  the  debt. 

Altogether  the  little  republic  owes  $15.- 
OOO.OTK*  gross,  which  can  be  scaled  down  to 
$12.(KKl.OOO.  This  is  a  heavy  burden.  Tlieir 
hope  is  in  the  United   States  and  the  canal 


treaty,  which,  if  passed,  will  undoubtedly 
enable  a  bonding  arrangement  to  be  consum- 
mated. 

Is  the  United  States  still  interested  in 
Nicaraguan  matters?  The  answer  must  be 
"yes"  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  amounts  to 
anything.  In  January,  1914.  three  Euro- 
pean nations — Germany,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain — were  at  Nicaragua's  throat  demand- 
ing payment  of  debts  due  their  nationals. 
This  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  the 
United  States  cannot  escape  its  Monroe  Doc- 
trine obligations  even  if  it  wishes. 

Nicaragua  threw  up  its  hands  to  the  de- 
mands of  these  European  governments,  and 
answered  that  while  it  recognized  the  claims, 
it  had  no  money  and  could  not  pay.  Uncle 
Sam  intervened  at  this  stage  in  the  person  of 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  who  told  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  European  nations  that  if 
they  would  be  patient  the  United  States 
would  see  to  it  that  in  time  the  Central 
American  countr)'  would  pay. 

THE  MORAL  IKFLIENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
NI  ARISES 

The  question  has  often  been  asked.  What 
are  American  marines  doing  in  Nicaragua? 
They  are  merely  a  guard  maintained  in  our 
legation  at  Managtia  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  guard  is  stationed  at  Peking. — to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property-  of  the  American 
Minister  and  his  family.  Do  they  need  pro- 
tection? During  the  three  days'  bombard- 
ment of  the  cit>'  by  the  Liberal  revolutionists 
in  1912.  numerous  shells  and  bullets  fell  near 
or  whistled  by  the  American  legation.  I 
know,  because  I  saw  and  heard  them. 

There  being  no  revolution  now,  one  might 
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wonder  why  the  legation  guard  is  retained. 
A  prominent  merchant, — a  European  who 
has  lived  in  Nicaragua  for  many  years,  and 
knows  the  country*  and  its  people, — came  to 
me  recently  and  asked  if  the  American  guard 
would  be  withdrawn.  "If  they  are  with- 
drawn," he  continued,  "I  shall  sell  my  stock 
and  leave  the  countr>',  notwithstanding  I 
have  a  good  business  and  have  prospered  more 
or  less.  A  revolution  would  Surely  follow 
with  all  its  horrors." 

Business  men  who  are  Nicaraguans,  edu- 
cated men  of  property  and  standing  (both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  but  not  politi- 
dans),  tell  me  the  same  thing.  The  Nicara- 
guan  government  wants  the  marine  guard  to 
stay.  It  is  the  best  insurance  for  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  prosperity, — inexpensive,  and  do- 
ing no  harm  except  to  political  revolutionists 
and  their  friends  in  and  out  of  Nicaragua. 

Niraraguans  of  property  and  education 
(tho«e  who  are  not  politicians)  are  pleased 
with  the  legation  guard,  as  it  means  order 
and  stability.  Both  Liberals  and  Con- 
»rr>'arive^  have  so  told  mr.  Politicians  arc 
divided  on  the  subject.  The  Conservatives 
favor  the  p-  of  the  marines,  becaiiv  it 

mean*  no  !■  ..  ...ttn  and  peace;  and,  being 
the  "ins,"  that  is  what  they  want  v»  that  the 
country  ran  he  developed.  The  Liberals,  be- 
ing the  "on*  "  •  •'  removed  at 
once,  as  r-  >w, — v)  vny 
many  Nicaraguans. — and  what  care  Central 
A  ''Out  a  revolution,  even 
it  ;■                 , *    Allied,  much  property  de- 


stroyed, and  heavy  expense  incurred,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  chance  to  get  "in." 

The  only  practical  difference  in  party  prin- 
ciples in  Central  America — perhaps  I  ought 
to  limit  the  remark  to  Nicaraguan  political 
parties,  and  to  confine  myself  to  personal  ob- 
servation— is  that  one  is  "in"  and  the  other 
is  "out."  With  the  exception  of  the  pro-  or 
anti-l'nited  States  issue,  and  one  or  two  not 
material  questions  (Church-and-Stato  is  one), 
there  are  no  issues  and  no  differences  about 
such  matters  as  tariff,  labor,  trusts,  corpora- 
tions, and  so  on.  The  names  "Liberal"  and 
"Conservative"  are  terms  only. 

The  question  of  how  the  "artesanos"  re- 
gard the  presence  of  the  American  marines 
is  very  pertinent.  They  are  the  skilled  labor- 
ers, the  small  tradespeople,  atul  the  nuddle 
class  generally.  They  arc  a  <ine  lot.  The 
more  I  know  and  come  into  contact  with 
them  the  better  I  like  tlicni.  They  are  in- 
dustrious and  want  work. 

BASI-BAI.L    TURNS    THE    SCALE 

At  first  these  middle-class  people  were  tm- 
favorable,  and  resented  the  presence  of  the 
American  sr)|(|iers.  Then  they  got  interested 
in  seeing  the  marines  plaving  baseliall.  A 
few  gf»t  balls  and  bats,  and  soon  f)tliers  joined. 
The  American  wjldiers  aided  and  instructed 
them.  The  "artes.inos"  found  the  soIdierN 
were  perv»nally  all  right  and  g«»od  chaps,  :inil 
mutual  acquaintance  began. 

I'nder  the  gtndance  of  the  offwers  and  wil- 
dier*    of    the    marines    Im  ;il     "niiir,"    were 
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fonned,   to  play  among  themselve?.     After-  rines  sent  to  Nicaragua  as  a  legation  guard? 

wards  they  and   the  marine  team  began  to  Up  to  1909  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  head  of  the 

play.     The  Nicaraguans  at  first  were  wofully  Liberal    party,    had    maintained    himself    in 

beaten,  but  the  soldiers  encouraged  them  and  power  for  seventeen  years,  sending  the  con- 

they  kept  at  it.     Now  they  occasionally  de-  stitution  to  the  scrap-heap,   holding  farcical 

feat  the  marines.     The  result  is  a  league  of  elections,    and    doing   many   other    improper 

Nicaraguan  clubs,  some  at  Managua,  others  things.     He  jailed  or  banished  and  looted  his 

at  Granada  and  Masaya.     The  marine  club  political  opponents.     He  reduced  grafting  to 

visits  and  plays  with  them  all.  a  science.     His  exactions  and  tyranny  became 

The    Nicaraguan    children    play    ball    in  worse  and  worse, 

every  vacant  lot.     American  base-ball  terms  There   were   sixteen    revolutions  or   wars 

only  are  used, — "strike,"  "foul,"  "batter-up,"  with  other  Central  American  republics  dur- 

"you're  out," —  for  the  Spanish  language  does  ing  those  seventeen  years.     The  revolutions 

not  provide  them.  all  failed,  but  more  and  more  people  became 

Immense    crowds    full    of   enthusiasm    at-  alienated.     Finally,   the  revolution  of   1909- 

tend  the  Nicaraguan  baseball  games.     They  10  succeeded,  because  the  people  were  tired 

are  under  the  patronage  of  the  President  and  of  tyranny,  spoliation,  and  disturbance, 

the  Archbishop,  who  frequently  attend.   Two  It  has  been  charged  that  the  United  States 

of  the  marines  are  always  invited  to  officiate  Government  overthrew  Zelaya  by  sending  an 

as  umpires.     The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  army  of  marines.     Of  course  it  did  nothing 

American  marines  are  now  ver>'  popular  with  of  the  kind,  although  it  might  well  have  done 

the  "artesanos"  and  many  other  Nicaraguans  so,  after  his  insulting  treatment  of  that  gcn- 

who  once  looked  askance.  tlemanly  and  scholarly  young  .-Vinerican  Min- 

Baseball  has  done  it.  It  would  be  a  crime  ister,  John  Gardiner  Coolidge,  who  left  be- 
to  withdraw  the  marines  and  stop  the  base-  fore  the  receipt  of  his  asked-for  recall,  rather 
ball  craze  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  the  best  step  than  submit  to  the  discourtesies  and  humilia- 
towards  order,  peace,  and  stability'  that  has  tions  of  Zelaya.  The  legation  secretary, 
ever  been  taken.  It  beats  the  work  of  poli-  John  H.  Gregon,',  stood  it  as  Charge  for  a 
ticians  and  statesmen.     People  who  will  play  while,  and  he,  too,  left. 

baseball  and  turn  out  by  the  thousands  every  In  an  ettort  to  bring  the  Central  Ameri- 

week  to  see  the  match  games,  are  too  busy  to  can  republics  together  and  to  do  away  with 

participate  in  revolutions.     Three  cheers  for  wars    and    revolutions,    Secretary-    of    State 

the  American  marine  who  is  teaching  base-  Root,  in  10(17.  had  brought  about  joint  trea- 

hall  and  real  sportsmanship!     Incidentally,  it  ties  among  the  five  countries  and  the  estab- 

should  be  said  that  the  members  of  this  lega-  lishment  of  a  permanent  Central  American 

tion  guard  of  marines  are  a  fine  set  of  repre-  Court  of  Justice  to  settle  their  dif?erences  by 

sentative    Americans.      They    have    behaved  arbitration.     The  plan  proved  more  or  less 

splendidly.  a  farce,  because  President  Zelaya  flagrantly 

and    repeatediv   violated    the   stipulations  of 

SOME  NICARAGLAN  IMSTORV  ^^^^^  treaties,  flouting  the  United  States  un- 

In  our  baseball  enthusiasm  let  us  not  forget  der  whose  auspices  they  had  been  signed   (I 

the  main  question :  \Vhy  were  American  nia-  am  quoting  from  official  State  Department 
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documents).  He  violated  Honduras,  and 
discredited  treat)'  obligations  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Costa  Rica,  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala. He  kept  Central  America  in  a  tur- 
moil. In  Nicaragua,  republican  institutions 
ceased  to  exist  except  in  name.  Free  speech  and 
the  press  were  strangled,  and  a  prison  was  the 
price  of  every  patriotic  movement.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Central  American  republics  pro- 
tested to  the  United  States  against  the  situa- 
tion, and  in  consequence  the  Nicaraguan 
Minister  at  Washington  was  given  his  pass- 
ports. 

THE   FIRST   LANDING  OF   MARINES 

The  charge  that  Zelaya  was  driven  out  of 
power  because  hundreds  of  American  marines 
were  sent  to  Nicaragua,  and  thus  prevented 
hi»  government  from  exercising  s<^ncreignt>', 
is  one  of  thofic  historical  stories  from  which 
the  real  facts  take  all  the  glamour.  The  only 
marines  present  d\iring  the  re\olution  against 
Zelaya  were  landed  from  an  American  ship 
at  Blurfieidn,  when  the  government  troops 
and  revolutionists  were  threatening  to  fight  a 
h'  ""'^  -  .i„  •  ,.,vn,  the  bu"sincss  mrn  of  which 
.1  ■  ricans.     'ITie  mariru-s  threw  a 

guard  around  the  place,  and  notified  the  two 
fartions  thry  could  battle  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent outside,  but  not  inside  nor  trx)  near. 
'Iliat  was  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
marines  had  any  connection  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  /   '  r,il)rralv 

When  rr.  ..i.iiiary  leaders  tnoV.  possrs- 
»ion  of  the  government  they  found  it  a  wreck. 
The  treasury  was  empfv.  'Ilie  monetary  sys- 
tr—  '     !  long  brfor'-  '  '  '         I  from  silver 

(  to  an   irf  i  ■»  of  papT. 


The  revenues  had  been  depleted  by  favoritism 
and  grafting.  The  foreign  debt  was  $6,472,- 
689,  of  which  $5,733,000  were  English 
bonds.  There  were  also  recognized,  adjudi- 
cated debts  of  $1,615,999.  Claims  against 
the  government  for  acts  committed  under 
Zelaya  were  $1,865,800.  The  cost  to  both 
sides  of  the  revolution  of  1909-10,  in  expendi- 
tures and  claims,  now  falling  on  the  new  gov- 
ernment, was  $2,822,027.  This  made  a  total 
of  $12,593,515,  though  many  of  the  claims 
were  worthless. 

Then  there  was  the  paper  currency,  with 
nothing  to  back  it  except  the  credit  of  the 
government.  It  amounted  in  September, 
1910,  when  the  new  government  assumed 
charge,  to  28,764,103  pesos,  which  has  since 
been  converted  into  a  gold  currency  under 
the  monetary   reform  at  the   rate  of  8   to    1. 

The  revenues  had  not  equaled  the  expenses 
for  a  couple  of  years.  The  financial  and 
commercial  situation  was  desperate.  Tlie  in- 
terest on  the  bonded  debt  held  in  England 
was  defaulted. 

AN    AIM'EAL    TO   TMF:    U.NITKD   STATES 

The  new  goverrunent  wanted  help  .irul 
wanted  it  badly.  Their  only  recourse  was  to 
the  I'nited  States, — the  friendiv  a|i|ir-al,  ni 
a  small  country  in  the  tliroes  of  financial  and 
other  distress,  to  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
neighbor. 

Here  is  the  message  of  the  Ni(■ar.l^M.ln 
I'rovisirjnal  President  to  the  rnilcd  Sf.ifc^. 
After  asking  for  recognition,  promising  t<» 
call  a  constitutional  convention  and  to  hold 
an  election  for  I'residrnt  within  a  year,  it 
saitl : 
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THE  EXECLTIVE  BUILDING  C  WHITE  HOL5E')  OF  NICARAGUA. 
AT  MANAGUA 


In  my  administration  I  shall  fry  to  rehabilitate 
and  develop  the  public  finances  and  to  refund  the 
national  debt,  and  to  that  end  ask  the  aid  of  the 
American  government  to  place  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  part  of  the  customs  duties  whose 
collection  will  be  made  in  a  manner  agreed 
upon  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 
.  .  .  With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  and  other  arrangements  I  ask  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  send  to 
Managua  a  Commissioner  in  case  any  of  these 
negotiations  require  the  formality  of  a  conven- 
tion. 

It  was  up  to  the  United  States.  The 
Alonroe  Doctrine  imposes  obligations  as  well 
as  benefits.  Either  the  States  had  to  give  the 
assistance  requested,  or  abandon  Nicaragua 
to  a  turbulent  and  revolutionary  fate  and  to 
its  European  creditors. 

The  State  Department  did  the  proper 
thing,  and  agreed  to  help  as  requested.  It 
sent  the  best  Latin-American  diplomat  avail- 
able, the  late  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  as  Min- 
ister to  Nicaragua  to  confer  with  the  new 
government  and  form  a  plan  of  rehabilitation. 

Nicaragua  did  everything  recommended  by 
the  Washington  Government.  A  constitu- 
tional convention  was  called  to  formulate 
anew  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
customs  were  turned  over  to  a  trustee, — an 
American, — in  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  the  British  bond- 
holders, and  the  American  bankers  who 
financed  the  conversion  of  the  Nicarag\ian 
currency.  The  monetar>-  reform  formulated 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  was  strictly  car- 
ried out.  Nicaragua  had  to  borrow  $2,- 
750,000  and  economize  distressingly,  but  the 
new  government  wanted  sound  ir.oney  so  that 
industries  and  commerce  would  develop. 
Later  on  a  President,  \'ice- President,  and 
two  houi^es  of  Congress  were  elected,  to  suc- 


ceed   the    provisional    gov- 
ernment. 

The  State  Department, 
among  its  other  helpful 
assistance,  complied  with 
Nicaragua's  request  to  aid 
;n  securing  a  loan  from  a 
group  of  American  bank- 
ers, so  as  to  establish  a  gold 
monetary  system  and  thus 
retire  the  almost  worthless 
paper  currena-.  The  bank- 
ers arranged  a  favorable 
loan,  and  gave  much  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  the 
little  republic. 

During  these  financial 
reforms,  which  took  some 
time,  the  politicians  in  Central  America 
and  the  United  States  were  shouting  "dol- 
lar diplomacy"  in  Inud  tones,  and  tr>ing  to 
prevent  the  rehabilitation  which  might  inter- 
fere with  their  plan  to  get  "in"  again.  But 
"dollar  diplomacy"  has  lost  its  sting  since  the 
American  people  have  made  every  effort  of 
diplomacy  to  establish  banking  and  comnier- 
cial  relations  with  Latin  America,  and  since 
"dollar  e.xchange"  has  become  the  watch- 
word. 

AMERICAN"    M.ARIXES   .AX    .ANTIDOTE    FOR 
REVOLUTION' 

• 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  L'nited  States  to  help  Nicaragua, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment,— whose  written  faith  had  been  pledged 
to  the  American  Government. — tried  to 
wreck  the  whole  arrangement,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Nicaraguan  politicians  who  w.int- 
ed  to  get  "in"  by  throwing  the  provisional 
officials  out,  and  who  saw  no  chance  by  wait- 
ing for  the  promised  election.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1912  ensued.  The  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Government  were  mocked. 
American  property  in  Nicaragua  was  seized, 
and  the  attempt  was  made  to  throw  over  the 
work  of  reform,  including  the  proposed  elec- 
tions, and  to  establish  a  dictatorship  in  which 
Liberal  politicians  would  have  been  promi- 
nent, using  General  Mena,  the  revolutionary 
leader,  as  a  puppet. 

The  L'nited  States  had  rvvo  alternatives. 
One  was  to  keep  out.  leaving  the  revolution 
to  run  its  bloody  course,  with  American  and 
other  foreign  property  destroyed,  people 
killed,  possibly  a  dictatorship  established,  and 
its  own  standing  and  prestige  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  the  world   made  a  by- 
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word     and     a     mocken-. 

Unless  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  was  a  weakling, 
whose  faith  was  utterly  un- 
reliable, it  could  do  but  one 
thing;  and  that  it  did.  It 
sent  a  force  of  marines 
to  Nicaragua,  to  protect 
American  and  foreign  prop- 
ert}-  and  lives  and  to  put 
down  the  political  bandits 
who  were  killing  and  loot- 
ing— ^just  as  has  recently 
been  done  in  Haiti.  And  a 
handful  of  marines  has  been 
left  in  Nicaragua  to  pro- 
tect the  American  legation 
and  Minister,  and  his  fam- 
ily and  assistants. 

No  brief  is  held  by  me 
for  either  political  party  in 
Nicaragua.  Both  the  "ins" 
and  the  '"outs"  are  able  to  criticize  their  op-  for  political  and  financial  rehabilitation,  de- 
ponents and  to  defend  themselves.  But  in  spite  much  distress.  It  has  cut  its  budget  in 
justice  to  the  present  Nicaraguan  Govern-  two.  It  has  kept  faith  with  the  United 
ment  one  thing  should  be  >aid :  It  deserves  States.  Will  the  American  nation  keep  faith 
credit  for  sticking  steadfastly   to  its  promises    with  Nicaragua? 


A  WING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PALACE  AT  MANAGUA 

(.\bove  are  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  below  are  the 
offices  of  the  Collector  General  of  Customs) 


THE  PENDING  TREATY  WITH 

COLOMBIA 

BY  EDWIN   MAXEY 

(Professor   of    International    Law,    University  of  Nebraska) 


THF  treaty  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  between  Colombia  and 
the  United  States,  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  by  the  former  against  the  latter  is  a 
document  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
This  statement  is  true  whether  we  consider 
it  from  the  p^ilirical,  the  legal,  or  the  his- 
toric viewpoint.  It  reopens  a  diplomatic  in- 
cident of  more  than  a  decade  ago  and  coun- 
tenances a  refusal  upon  the  part  oi  Colom- 
bia to  rcc  ■  7'  :  '  '  -  !  '  •  Hut  this 
i»  not  nr  .  ^  fist  it,  for 
what  in  the  language  of  diplomacy  is  known 
as  a  fait  acromftli  is  always  subject  to  rrvirw 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  wherr  the 
•tatutes  of  limitation  are  nor  v)  rigidly  ap- 
plied aft  in  the  courts  of  law.  Let  us  then 
in  a  spirit  of  fr  >    '■           and  candor  rvaininr 

the  farts  upon  t. of  wliich  Colombia 

now  seeks  reparation  from  the  United  States, 


In  1903,  the  Hay-Herran  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  two 
countries  acting  under  the  advice  of  their 
respective  governments.  By  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  the  United  States  was  to  pay 
Colombia  ten  million  dollars  in  gold,  and  an 
annuity  of  a  (|iiartcr  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  gold,  beginning  nine  years  from  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  When  this  treaty 
was  signed,  there  was  no  intimation  on  the 
part  of  Colombia,  or  anyone  ci^e,  that  the 
I'nitcd  States  liad  overreached  or  attempted 
to  overreach,  bully,  trick  or  deceive  an  un- 
wary vendor  or  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  at 
the  expense  of  a  weaker  neighbor.  Ot  such 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  treaty  or  else- 
where. And  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
the  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed  on  tin- 
part  of  Colombia  under  the  dimtion  of 
President   Maroquin,  who  was  at  that  tin>c 
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exercising  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  which  their  own.  Having  reached  the  conclusion 
powers  he  continued  to  exercise  until  after  that  their  political  guardians  were  recreant 
the  treaty  was  rejected,  by  a  Congress  which  to  their  duty,  they  proceeded  with  dispatch 
he  was  not  compelled  to  call  and  which  as  to  discharge  them  and  to  act  in  their  own 
political  creations  of  his  were  ready  to  do  right.  That  every  citizen  of  the  province 
his  bidding.  It  is,  therefore,  within  the  facts  took  part  in  the  revolution  is  improbable, 
to  say  that,  between  the  time  of  negotiating  but  the  indifferent  readily  acquiesced  in  what 
the  treat}  and  its  rejection  by  Colombia,  the  leaders  did.  So  fai;  as  I  can  find  there 
President  Maroquin  had  seen  a  new  light,  was  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Panamans 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  light  opposed  to  the  revolution  than  there  was 
which  had  bedazzled  his  vision  was  the  pros-  of  Tories  during  the  American  revolution, 
pect  that  negotiations  might  be  drawn  out  Even  the  Colombian  soldiers  in  Panama 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  joined  in  the  revolution.  Within  four  days 
of  the  French  Company  when  their  rights  the  revolutionists  were  in  full  control  and 
could  be  confiscated  and  the  forty  million  their  independence  was  recognized  by  the 
which  the  United  States  was  to  pay  the  United  States  and  \cr\  soon  thereafter  by 
Canal  Company  would  go  to  the  Colombian  the  countries  of  Europe.  A  treaty  was  ne- 
treasury,  of  which  the  aforesaid  Maroquin  gotiated  between  Panama  and  the  United 
was  the  watch-dog.  States  providing  for  the  payment  to  Panama 

,  of  the  same  amount  which  under  the  Hav- 

PANAMA  S  REVOLT  j^erran    treaty    was   to   have   been    paid    io 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive    Colombia  and  granting  to  the  United  States 
or   the   arguments   for    the   rejection   of   the    substantially    the    same    privileges    as    were 
treaty,    whether    the    desire    to    enrich    the   granted  in  the  Hay-Herran  treaty. 
Colombian    treasurv    at   the   expense   of   the  ,,  ,, 

Canal    Company,    which    was    the    rightful  ^    Colombia     guessed  wrong 

owner  of  the  property  to  be  transferred,  or  What  then  is  Colombia's  grievance? 
to  enrich  certain  Colombian  politicians  at  WTiat  is  the  nature  of  her  injuries?  And 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  treasury,  or  who  is  responsible  for  them  ?  True,  she  has 
the  inability  of  the  Colombian  Congress  to  not  received  the  ten  million  which  she  ex- 
alienate  Colombian  territory,  the  effect  of  pected  to  get,  nor  the  annuity,  both  of  which 
rejecting  the  treaty  was  well  understood  by  went  to  Panama,  nor  the  forty  million  which 
the  people  of  Panama.  By  them  it  was  in-  went  to  the  French  company,  nor  the  bribe 
terpreted  to  mean  that  their  interests  were  to  the  Bogota  politicians  which  stayed  in  the 
being  jeopardized  by  the  government  whose  United  States.  But  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
duty  it  was  to  protect  those  interests,  and  get  the  first  two  is  wholly  her  own  fault  and 
that  their  progress  was  being  unwisely  re-  to  the  last  two  she  never  had  any  legitimate 
tarded  by  one  who  should  use  every  reason-  claim.  I  say  her  own  fault,  because  the 
able  effort  to  promote  it.  Nor  was  this  United  States  stood  willing  and  ready,  and 
an  unnatural  interpretation  for  them  to  place  there  was  no  question  as  to  her  ability,  to 
upon  it.  Other  people  under  similar  cir-  carr>-  out  the  provisions  of  the  Hay-Herran 
cumstances  would  have  reached  a  like  con-  treaty  had  Colombia  not  rejected  it.  In 
elusion.  Given  a  modicum  of  intelligence,  order  to  gain  an  uncertain  advantage  she 
and  natures  not  altruistic  to  the  extent  of  sacrificed  a  sure  thing.  She  was  speculating, 
being  incapable  of  being  moved  by  consider-  and  guessed  wrong.  Whether  in  public  or 
ations  of  self-interest,  and  what  could  be  private  business,  what  usually  happens  to 
more  natural  than  for  them  to  be  disap-  the  speculator  who  guesses  wrong  is  a  loss, 
pointed  in  the  act  of  the  Colombian  govern-  Colombia  now  thinks  that  the  loss  due  to  her 
ment  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  ruth-  mistake  should  be  borne  by  the  United  States, 
lessly  disregarding  the  larger  interests  of  the  But  to  us  it  seems  to  be  expecting  too  much 
province  of  Panama.  of  the  I'nited  States  to  expect  her  to  indem- 

The  matter  was  not  argued  at  great  nify  the  Latin-American  states  against  losses 
length.  1\)  tlu*  people  of  Panama  it  seemed  due  to  their  own  errors  of  judgment,  and 
that  what  was  necessary  was  action,  not  still  more  unreasonable  where  the  error,  as 
argument.  -And  accordingly  they  acted  with  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  motive, 
promptness.  \Vithin  four  days  after  the  re-  The  plea  that  Colombia  had  no  power  to 
jection  of  the  treaty  and  .adjournment  of  the  ratify  the  treaty  was  hypocritical,  for  as 
Colombian  Congress  they  had  declared  their  soon  as  the  revolution  broke  out  she  was 
independence   and    set   up   a   government    of    anxious    to    reopen     negotiations    with     the 
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United  States  and  ratify  the  treaty.  Their 
constitutional  powers  were  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  their  keenness  for  legal  refine- 
ments weakened  perceptibly  when  instead  of 
gaining  them  time  it  was  costing  them  coin. 
If  Panama  disposed  of  property  which 
belonged  to  Colombia  at  the  time  the 
transfer  was  made  or  in  which  Colom- 
bia had  a  legal  or  equitable  interest,  the  in- 
jur>'  has  been  done  by  Panama.  Now,  as 
Panama  is  a  responsible  state  and  received 
the  consideration  for  the  property  transferred, 
Colombia  should  look  to  the  one  who  perpe- 
trated the  wrong  and  reaped  the  fruits 
thereof.  She  should  establish  the  fact  that 
Panama  is  but  a  trustee  of  the  fund  which 
in  equity  and  good  conscience  belongs  to 
Colombia.  This  is  a  justiciable  question 
which  could  xtry  properly  be  submitted  to 
a  board  of  arbitration  and  their  award  would 
settle  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  involved. 

THE    BURDEN'    OF    PROOF    ON    COLOMBI.A 

It  is  not  conclusive  to  say  that  "Colombia 
feels  aggrieved,  and  whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  feeling  is  justified, 
no  one  will  deny  that  she  has  sustained  finan- 
cial loss  in  the  separation  of  Panama  from 
her."  The  vcr>-  nub  of  the  whole  question 
is  whether  or  not  her  feeling  that  the  United 
States  has  done  her  an  injur>'  is  justified, 
for  if  not  she  is  asking  alms  instead  of  as- 
serting a  right.  In  order  to  give  her  case 
standing  in  court  she  must  assume  the  bur- 
den of  proof  in  establishing  the  fact,  not 
merely  that  she  "feels  aggrieved,"  bat  that 
she  has  suffered  an  injury  and  that  not  sim- 
ply sfjmeone,  but  that  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  that  injury.  If  wc  are  to 
be  dispensers  of  charity  for  the  promotion  of 
happiness  and  gfxnl  will  throughout  the 
world,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  dispensing  charity  rather  than 
mislead  ourselves  or  anyone  else  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  by  purporting  to 
pay  debts  which  we  have  never  incurred  and 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  exist. 

$25,fXXi.fXKJ    AS    RKI'ARATIOV    FOR    WHAT? 

Surh  bring  the  nature  and  extent  of  Co- 
ioiiibi.i's  ;,'rifvanceN  and  the  responsibility  r»f 
the  United  State*  therefor,  what  is  the  rep- 
ar- '  —  'A   far  by  thr  prn«ling  treaty? 

i  frs  agrees  to  pay  Colombia  a 

lump  turn  oi  twentv-five  million  dollars,  to 
give  her  !>  free  transit  through 

the  c.'i''  ■'  .  ■iMtinuarur  of  our  Irasr, 

and    '  '  t.      In    return    for    thin, 

Colombia   agrees   to  do   nothing,   but    to   l)e 


nice  and  neighborly  in  her  future  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

While  the  treaty  does  not  specify  for  what 
injuries  the  lump  sum  of  twenty-five  million 
is  reparation,  we  are  not  precluded  from  in- 
quiring. Nor  is  this  an  inopportune  time 
for  such  inquiry.  Though  a  part  of  it  may 
be  compensation  to  Colombia  for  the  loss  of 
her  reversionan-  interest  in  the  Panama  rail- 
way, no  one  claims  that  all  of  it  is  for  this 
purpose.  This  claim  is  one  the  justice  and 
amount  of  which  could  have  been  much 
more  accurately  determined  by  arbitration. 
But  waiving  the  inexpediency  of  settling 
this  by  negotiation  rather  than  by  arbitra- 
tion, there  is  still  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lump  sum  to  be  accounted  for.  Is  this  bal- 
ance to  be  paid  as  damages  due  to  Colombia 
by  reason  of  the  premature  recognition  of 
Panama  by   the   United    States? 

It  is  true  that  President  Roosevelt  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
declaration  of  its  independence  by  the  people 
of  the  Isthmus.  But  a  recognition  of  inde- 
pendence is  merely  the  expression  of  opinion, 
by  the  recognizing  state,  as  to  the  existence 
of  certain  facts.  Clearly  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  assertion  of  its  independence  by 
a  political  community  and  the  recognition  of 
that  independence  by  other  states,  cannot  be 
the  sole  determinant  of  the  correctness  of  the 
judgment  or  the  good  faith  of  the  recogniz- 
ing state.  Being  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  existence  of  accomplished  facts, 
promptness  or  delay  in  acting  is  a  matter  of 
Indifference  so  long  as  there  is  a  bona-fide 
belief  that  the  action  accords  with  the  facts. 

Nor  must  the  recognizing  state  act  at  its 
peril  in  determining  upon  the  existence  of  the 
facts.  Provided  it  acts  in  good  faith,  there 
is  no  precedent  for  holding  that  an  error  of 
judgment  in  deciding  that  a  political  com- 
munity seeking  recognition,  whether  of  bel- 
ligerency or  of  independence,  is  entitled  to  it 
furru'shes  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  damages. 
This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that 
one  state  has  no  reasonable  right  to  expect 
omniscience  f)n  the  jiart  oi  another  state.  A 
necessary  ccjrollary  to  \vhi(h  is  that  the  fail- 
tire  to  exercise  an  infallible  judgment  does 
not  render  a  state  liable  to  revjiond  in  dam- 
ages for  the  real  or  fancied  umngs  result- 
ing from  such  failure. 

Kngland  never  asserted  a  claim  for  dam- 
age* against  Fran<r  for  premature  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  I'mfed  Stales, 
although  that  uas  a  glaring  case  of  the  ex- 
preMion  of  a  hope  rather  than  a  judgment. 
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Although  Spain  complained  of  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  South  American  republics,  she 
did  not  make  it  the  basis  of  a  claim  for 
damages. 

THE    CHARGE    THAT   THE    UXITED    STATES 
FOMENTED    REVOLUTION' 

In  order  to  recognize  the  validity  of  Co- 
lombia's claim  against  the  United  States  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  independence  of 
Panama,  we  must  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  fomented  the  revolution 
and  officially  and  wilfully  aided  the  revolu- 
tionists in  establishing  their  independence. 
But  where  is  the  proof  to  support  such  a 
conclusion?  I  have  read  all  that  I  can  find 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  event  and 
confess  that  I  can  find  no  convincing  evidence 
of  guilty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  bringing  about  the  changed 
political  relations  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
conclusion  rests  upon  assumption  rather  than 
upon  proof.  Moreover,  the  assumption  is 
a  gratuitous  one,  rather  than  one  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  facts. 

There  was  ample  incentive  to  revolt,  apart 
from  any  outside  inspiration  or  interference. 
The  people  of  the  Isthmus  had  never  derived 
any  very  substantial  benefit  from  their  polit- 
ical connection  with  Colombia.  Only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  revenues  collected  from 
them  were  spent  for  their  benefit  and  what 
protection  they  received  they  received  from 
the  United  States.  To  be  thus  used  as  a 
political  asset  for  the  benefit  of  a  knot  of  cor- 
rupt politicians  at  Bogota  was  certainly  not 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  their  feeling  of 
allegiance.  \'iewed  in  the  light  of  Colom- 
bia's past  indifference  toward  the  welfare  of 
the  Isthmian  provinces,  it  seems  entirely 
natural  that,  when  their  interests  were  sel- 
fishly sacrificed  and  their  reasonable  hopes 
blighted  by  the  exhibition  of  political  nar- 
rowness and  stupidity,  tinctured  with  hypoc- 
risy, in  rejecting  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  the 
people  of  the  Isthmus  should  have  done  ex- 
actly what  they  did,  namely,  dissolve  the 
political  bond  which  kept  them  from  render- 
ing the  service  and  reaping  the  benefit  which 
God  and  nature  intended  they  should. 

It  is  an  injustice  not  to  concede  to  those 
people,  situated  upon  the  world's  highway  of 
commerce,  some  degree  of  intelligence  and 
some  degree  of  self-interest.  Not  to  have 
manifested  a  determination  that  their  great 
natural  resource,  due  to  their  situation,  be 
used  to  their  own  and  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
rather  than  senselessly  wasted,  would  have 
been    immistakable    evidence    of    an    impera- 


tive need  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  lunacy.  When  the  United  States 
refused  to  allow  a  shipload  of  Colombian 
soldiers  to  fight  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail- 
way and  sent  them  back  to  Cartagena  it  was 
but  acting  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1846  and  conforming  to  the  policy 
outlined  by  Seward  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Burton  of  October  9,  1866: 

The  United  States  have  always  abstained  from 
any  connection  with  questions  of  internal  revolu- 
tion in  Panama  or  an>  other  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  will  continue  to 
maintain  a  perfect  neutralin.'  in  such  domestic 
controversies.  In  the  case,  however,  that  the 
transit  trade  across  the  isthmus  should  suffer  from 
an  invasion  from  either  domestic  or  foreign  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace  in  the  state  of  Panama,  the 
I'nited  States  will  hold  themselves  ready  to  pro- 
tect the  same. 

JOHN    HAV'S    TESTIMONY 

In  its  refusal  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
railroad  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  the 
United  States  was  not.  therefore,  introducing 
any  new  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1846.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  exer- 
cised this  right  against  the  troops  of  Panama 
as  well  as  against  those  of  Colombia.  As 
against  the  unsupported  assumption  of  guilty 
participation  in  the  revolution  by  the  United 
States,  I  place  the  word  of  John  Hay.  than 
whom  no  one  was  in  a  better  position  to 
know,  and  whose  ability,  truthfulness  and 
sense  of  honor  do  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  diplomat  America  has 
produced.  In  a  letter  of  December  8,  1W3, 
to  James  Ford  Rhodes,  the  historian,  Mr. 
Hay  says: 

When  I  think  of  how  many  mistakes  I  have 
made  which  have  escaped  notice,  1  ought  not  to 
be  dissatisHed  with  being  lambasted  in  an  occa- 
sional case  where  I  have  done  right.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  liow  any  one  can  criticize 
our  action  in  Panama  on  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  ordinarily  attacked.  The  maner  came  on 
us  with  aiTiazing  celerity.  We  had  to  decide  on 
the  instant  whether  we  would  take  possession  of 
the  ends  of  the  railroad  and  keep  the  traffic  clear, 
or  whether  we  would  stand  back  and  let  those 
gentlemen  cut  each  others  throats  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  and  destroy  whatever  remnant  of  our 
propertv  and  interests  we  had  there.  I  had  no 
hesitation  as  to  the  proper  course  to  take  and 
have   had   no  doubt  of   the   proprict>-  of  it  since. 

In  no  less  uncertain  tone  does  he  speak  of 
the  part  taken  by  President  Roosevelt.  In  a 
letter  of  Januar>-  20.  1004,  to  Professor 
George   P.   Fisher,  he  says: 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  President  had  acted  dif- 
fereiuly,  when,  the  3rd  of  November,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  critical  situation  which  might  easily 
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have   turned    to   disaster,    the   attacks  which   are  whether  or  not  she  had  acted  in  good  faith 

now   made    on    him    would    have   been    ten   times  „„J   ^u:^  „  u  u  •  ^   •      •  i  i 

mn,-»  ,-;r.,i«.„f  ^^A  rr.         ff  ^-         u  u  ^"^  this  as  we  have  shown  is  not  incidental 

more  ^  irulent  and  more  etteaive.     He  must  have  u  u      i       j  i 

done   exactly   as  he  did,  or  the  only  alternative  °^}   *"^    tundamental   question    to    be   deter- 

would  have  been  an  indefinite  duration  of  blood-  rnined. 

shed    and    devastation    through   the   whole   extent         The    provision     allowing    the     Colombian 

of  the  Isthmus.     It  was  a  time  to  act  and  not  to  coastwise  vessels   to  pass   through   the  canal 

theorize,  and  mv  judgment  at  least  is  clear  that  i  i  ^  u    ■  f-    i  r .        .     '-"'"i'- 

he  acted  rightly.  ^^"5^  ^^  t°^^  '^  ^^^  ^  little  surprising  in  view 

of  the  recent  insistence  of  the  present  ad- 
ARE  WE  TRESPASSERS  IX  THE  ZOXE?  ministration  that  the  provision  in  the  act  of 
But  the  present  administration,  which  is  Congress  exempting  our  own  coastwise  ves- 
now  urging  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  does  -'^pI*  from  tolls  should  be  forthwith  repealed. 
not  really  believe  in  the  theon,-  of  guilty  ^Vhy  we  have  greater  power  in  regard  to 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  other  coastwise  vessels  than  in  regard  to  our 
or  anyone  in  an  official  position  to  represent  o^^'"  '*  "ot  clear.  Should  Great  Britain  in- 
the  United  States.  For  if  it  did,  the  present  sist  that  this  violates  the  provision  in  the 
treaty  becomes  a  mere  subterfuge,  and,  far  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  in  regard  to  "all  ves- 
from  being  generous,  it  does  not  right  a  sels"  being  guaranteed  equal  treatment  we 
moiet}-  of  the  wrongs  which  the  United  would  be  under  the  ncces.^ty  of  either  con- 
States  has  inflicted  upon  Colombia.  Under  vincing  Great  Britain  that  all  vessels  means 
this  theor)-,  the  treaty  with  Panama  is  no  all  vessels  when  applied  to  our  own,  but 
justification  for  our  possession  of  the  Canal  "ot  when  applied  to  those  of  Colombia ;  or 
Zone,  we  are  without  title  or  color  of  title,  ^^^^  ^^Y  off  Colombia  at  a  price  which  will 
but  by  reason  of  the  fraud  are  trespassers  "satisfy  Colombia's  sense  of  justice." 
and  have  no  right  to  the  improvements  which  There  are  those  who  object  to  the  expres- 
we  have  placed  there.  This  is  a  well-known  sion  of  regret,  which  amounts  to  an  apology. 
principle  of  English  and  American  law  and  But  this  feeling  is  not  well  founded,  for 
was  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  either  we  have  wronged  Colombia  or  we 
United  States  in  Kutter  v.  Smith,  2  Wall.,  have  not.  If  we  have,  an  apology  is  cer- 
491.  The  canal  having  been  built  on  Co-  tainly  due  her.  If  we  have  not  wronged 
lombian  soil  by  a  wilful  trespasser  belongs  Colombia,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  treaty. 
to  Colombia  and  not  to  the  United  States,  To  satisfy  her  sense  of  outraged  justice  re- 
as  those  not  parties  to  the  plot  had  all  along  gardless  of  its  justification  might  readily 
supposed.  Though  restitution  would  at  this  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  an  epidemic  of 
stage  be  disappointing,  it  would  be  a  legal  such  feelings  upon  the  part  of  our  other 
dut>,  if  the  United  States  conspired  with  neighbors,  and  Mexico  might,  eleven  years 
Panama  to  oust  Colombia  from  her  rightful  hence,  demand  several  million  and  some  re- 
possession of  the  Isthmus.  gret     for     our     hesitation     in     recognizing 

The  present  administration  is  not,  how-  Huerta. 
e\cr,  prepared  to  admit  any  facts  which  will  'I  he  pious  hope  of  the  administration  tluit 
involve  the  United  States  to  such  a  degree  or  the  treaty  "will  gi\  e  protige  to  the  United 
smirch  a  preceding  administration  to  such  States  throughout  Spanish  America,"  seems 
an  extent.  And  fortunately  such  facts  do  to  evince  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  human 
not  exist.  'Hie  admiin'stration  appears,  how-  nature.  Prestige  is  not  the  product  of  cnn- 
t\eT,  to  be  willing  that  "in  order  to  satisfy  cession.  Whether  Ix-tucen  States  or  hetuoen 
the  sense  of  justice  of  Colombia"  the  United  individuals,  prestige  is  not  enhanced  by  yield- 
J"'  '  ill  be  muhtrd  moderately  and  that  ing  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  demands.  I 
a  ,,  ;...ng  administration  sliall  be  snu'rched  shall  not  attempt  to  discredit  such  demands 
gently.  The  offer  to  Colombia  to  arbitrate  by  applying  to  them  the  epithet  "belated 
the  whole  controversy  is  not  conclusive  that  black-mail,"  but  if  anyone  else  should  so 
she  ha*  a  strong  rasr,  for  Colrxnbia  well  <  h.irac  tcri/e  them  I  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
knows  that  no  nation  would  at  the  present  tion  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  character- 
time  submit  to  arhit/ation   the  question  of  i/.ation. 
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MEXICAN  FAMILIES  ABANDONING  THEIR  HOMES  IN  SECTIONS  RENDERED  DESOLATE   BY   'lEARS  OF   CONSTANT 

ARMED  STRIFE-(FKOM  A  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH) 


FROM  DIAZ  TO  CARRANZA 

The  Story  of  Five  Years'  Misrule  and  Ixsi.rrectiox 


FOR  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
civil  strife  in  Mexico  without  interrup- 
tion. The  wheel  of  fate  has  turned  unceas- 
ingly, bringing  forward  new  leaders  one  day, 
only  to  cast  them  into  oblivion  the  next.  At 
least  a  dozen  men  have  at  different  times  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  multitude^ ;  and 
a  number  of  these  have  in  turn  been  wel- 
comed by  outsiders  as  the  long-awaited  one 
destined  to  lead  the  Mexican  people  back 
into  the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Five  years  ago  the  republic  was  enjoying 
a  fair  measure  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
was  accorded  the  respect  of  the  entire  world. 
Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  had  been  "elected"  and 
on  December  1.  1910,  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent for  the  eighth  time.  A  substantial  bal- 
ance was  in  the  treasury-,  and  there  was 
apparently  no  immediate  prospect  of  change 
in  the  situation. 

Some  murmurings  of  discontent  might 
have  been  heard,  to  be  sure:  but  they  seemed 
to  be  no  louder  than  at  any  other  time  during 
the  thirt}'  years'  rule  of  Diaz.  There  was 
good  reason  for  dissatisfaction,  for  the  Diaz 
regime  had  seemed  to  give  undue  prosperity 
to  a  few  and  to  keep  the  rest  submerged. 
But  the  Dictator's  personalit>'  was  so  domi- 
nating, his  power  so  great,  that  he  retained 
the  allegiance  of  the  military  and  was  in  a 
position  to  ignore  the  complaints  of  the  peon. 


The  Madero  Insurrection  Against  Diaz 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  leader  came 
forward  at  that  time  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  downtrodden  Mexican  people.  He 
was  learned  enough  to  formulate  an  impos- 
ing and  appealing  program  of  reforms,  and 
wealthy  enough  to  command  attention  and 
to  have  his  doctrines  circulated  widely.  That 
leader  was  Francisco  I.  Madero.  Jr.  He 
had  been  so  audacious  as  to  present  himself 
as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  Diaz,  and  had 
been  cast  into  prison.  Afterwards  released, 
he  continued  his  propaganda  from  the  safer 
soil  of  the  United  States. 

Mexicans  in  the  northern  provinces  found 
much  they  liked  in  the  Madero  promises. 
They  had  suffered  most  from  the  two  great 
evils  which  had  developed  under  Diaz. — the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  by  foreign- 
ers, and  the  acquisition  of  vast  estates  by  a 
small  group  of  rich  families. 

The  insurrection  spread  rapidly  .and  gained 
strength.  On  the  7th  of  May.  l^H.  Presi- 
dent Diaz  professed  willingness  to  retire 
"after  peace  is  restored."  Eighteen  days 
later  he  decided  to  resign  without  further 
delay.  He  left  the  countr}-  at  once,  and 
Dr.  Francisco  de  la  Barra  (Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  and  former  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States)  became  Provisional 
President  pending  an  election. 
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The  Madero  Presidency  Huerta  himself  could  not  legally  be  chosen 

On  October  1,  1911.  the  people  of  Mexico  President.  He  assumed  dictatorial  power, 
participated  in  their  first  general  election  of  and  on  one  occasion  imprisoned  110  members 
a  really  popular  kind.  There  was  onlv  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  member  of 
slight  opposition  to  the  candidacy  of  Madero,  the  Senate  who  protested  too  vigorously  is 
leader  of  the  revolution,  and  he  was  duly  reported  to  have  been  put  to  death. 
chosen  and  inaueurated.  ^^^  ^^  '^^O"  administration  withheld  for- 

His  troubles  soon  beean.  He  made  an  mal  recognition  of  the  Huerta  Government, 
honest  effort  to  plan  for  "the  division  of  land  for  three  reasons:  (1)  the  fate  of  Madero. 
among  small  proprietors;  bui  so  radical  a  (2)  the  failure  to  hold  a  real  election,  and 
change  could  not  be  brought  about  at  once,  (3)  the  fact  that  Huerta  was  not  m  control 
and  the  lower  classes  became  restless.  He  of  the  larger  part  of  the  country.  In  his 
found  it  hard  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  message  to  Congress  on  December  2,  1913-, 
immediate  followers;  vet  he  appointed  his  President  Wilson  referred  to  Huerta's 
uncle  to  head  the  Treasur\-  and  paid  his  own  "usurped  authority"  and  "pretended  govern- 
brother  $700,000  out  of  the  public  funds  for  ment."  and  to  his  own  "policy  of  watchful 
monevs  advanced  during  the  revolution,  waiting. 

At'the  end  of  six  months  there  was  actual  It  was  during  the  Huerta  regime  that 
revolt  against  Madero,  bv  the  same  elements  President  Wilson  sent  several  personal  repre- 
which  had  fought  Diaz;  but  the  cause  lacked  sentatives  to  Mexico,  to  investigate  and  re- 
a  leader,  and  lost  headway.  Port    upon    conditions.      Chief    among   these 

was  ex-Governor  John  Lind,  of  Minnesota. 
The  Felix  Diaz  Rebellion  Against  Madero        The    attitude    of    the    United    States   em- 

WTien   Madero  had  served  nearly  a  year,   barrassed  Huerta  in  his  relations  with  other 

Felix  Diaz   (a  nephew  of  the  former  Presi-   foreign  governments,  and   tended   to  aid  his 

dent)  launched  an  insurrection  at  Vera  Cruz,   enemies  at  home. 

Something  went  wrong,   for  the   revolt  was    rr,      ^        .      .       ,.       j  .     . 

1  „     J         J     r^-         »u  ■   ^      I  he    (jOiistitutionalist    Insurrection    Against 

easily    suppressed     and     Diaz     thrown     into  ,.  ^ 

priscn.     Under  any  other  Mexican  ruler,  he 

would  have  been  put  to  death  at  once.     That  Within     three     months     after     General 
was  in  October,   1912.  Huerta's  elevation  to  the  Presidency  the  re- 
Four  months  afterwards  Felix   Diaz   "es-  form    elements    in    the    northern    provinces 
caped"  and  appeared  in  Mexico  Q'\x\  at  the  were  again  in  revolt,  and  the  outside  world 
head    of    a    substantial    revolutionary    force,  began   to  hear  of   Venustiano  Carranza  and 
The>-  seized  the  cit>',  and  confined  President  the  Constitutionalists.     By  December,   1913, 
Madero  and   the  Government  troops  in  the  they   controlled    the   entire    north   and    were 
National  Palace.     Several  days  later  ( Febru-  gradually    pressing    southward.     The    most 
ary  18,  1913)  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta,  com-  successful     military     leader     was     Francisco 
mander-in-chicf  of  the  federal  army,  deserted  V^ilia,   a    former   bandit.      Carranza's   demo- 
Madcro  and  forced  his  resignation.  cratic    ideas    followed    his    flag.      He    confis- 
^,     „,.               •      i.»   rr            n'  ■  cated  and  divided  man\   large  estates,  selling 
The     Inrrrogmzrd     Huerta  Regime  ,he  parts  to  the  poorer  classes  at  low  prices. 

The  climax  of  Felix   Diaz,  leader  of  the  on   favorable  terms. 

rr\olt,     was    ignored     and     the    army    pro-  In  February,   \')\A,  the  revohitionlsts  cap- 

claimrd    Huerta    Provisional     PreMclcnt,    the  tured    their    fir<;t    port,     Ma/atlan,    and    by 

choice  being  immediately  ratified   by  a  sub-  April     8    they    had     reached    Tampico,    the 

servient  Congress.  great  oil  port.     Five  days  later  that  city  fell 

.Madero's  brothrr  was  pvr(  uted  ffjrthwith ;  into    their    hands.       During    the    attack    the 

and  four  day*  afterward  Madero  himsrif  an«l  l.'nitcd    States    bc(  anic    accidentally    precipi- 

hi»  Vice- PreM dent,    Pino  Suarez,  were  shot  tatcd  into  Mexican  affairs. 

dead    "while    a"             ig    to    escape. "      Few  n-         ■       t      ■  , 

proplr  briievcd  ...... .inK  el*e  than  murder.  ' '"    ^  ft'"P''">  Irtruhnl    and    the    American 

From   the  bejfinnintr   it   was  evident    that  Omtpalton  of  Vera  Cruz 

Huerta    wa*    not    likely    to   establish    order.  Some    American    marines,     landing    at    a 

His  wa*  purely  a  military  riilr.   and   it   <.uf-  wharf  in  Tainpim  on   April    10,    I'M 4,  were 

\\"-,\    fo    keep    him    in    oflirr    f«*r    scvcntrrn  arrested  and   later  rrlra-^'d  with  an  apfilogv. 

nuinth*.     Two  farcical  election*  were  hrld.  There  ha«l   hern   previoiin  affr«»nto;   and   the 

but  no  one  dared  to  become  a  candidate  and  American    naval    (jfTurr    drmandrd     further 
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c.pology  in  the  form  of  a  salute  to  the  flag  on  account  of  the  fate  of  Madero  and  later 
Not  an  unusual  request,  it  was  nevertheless  because  of  Huerta's  inabilitj-  to  extend  his 
refused,  Huerta  supported  the  position  authority  over  even  half  of  the  countr\'. 
taken  by  the  Mexican  officer  at  Tampico,  Meanwhile  the  armed  forces  of  Carranza, 
while  President  Wilson  and  Congress  stood  led  by  \'illa,  were  regularly  winning  vic- 
bchind  the  American  officer.  After  eight  tories.  On  July  9  they  captured  Guadala- 
days  of  haggling,  an  ultimatum  was  delivered  jara,  the  second  largest  city, 
to  Huerta,  which  he  completely  ignored.  General  Huerta — perhaps  mindful  of  his 
The  United  States  was  left  in  a  position  predecessor's  fate — at  last  sought  safety  in 
which  seemed  to  call  for  action.  Hight.      He   resigned   on   July    15,    1914, — 

Meanwhile  a  German  steamship  was  ap-  having  been  Provisional  President  for  sevcn- 
proaching  V^era  Cruz,  loaded  with  war  ma-  teen  months, — and  left  Mexico  on  a  German 
terials  for  HucrtJ^'s  troops.  The  President  warship,  bound  for  Europe.  Last  summer 
and  his  advisers  decided  to  seize  the  custom  Huerta  attempted  to  return,  but  was  inter- 
house  there,  and  prevent  the  landing.  Early  cepted  by  United  States  authorities  and 
in  the  morning  of  April  21,  the  necessary  charged  with  planning  a  Mexican  revolution 
orders  were  flashed  by  wireless  to  the  fleet,  on  United  States  soil.  While  in  prison 
and  by  sundown  the  port  was  in  full  con-  awaiting  trial,  illness  developed  which  re- 
trol  of  American  sailors  and  marines.  The  suited  in  his  death  at  El  Paso  last  month, 
lines  were  later  extended,  and  the  whole  city  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr. 
was  occupied.  Seventeen  Americans  were  Francisco  Carbajal,  automatically  became 
killed  during  the  landing  and  subsequent  President  and  served  for  nearly  a  month, 
fighting,  the  Mexican  casualties  totaling  126  when  the  approach  of  the  Carranza  forces 
killed  and   195  wounded.  caused   him   to  dissolve  the  government  and 

.       T   •  •      J  abandon    the   citv.      General    Carranza   for- 

South  American  Mediation  Initiated  ,^^i,^.  ^.^j^^ed  the  capital  on  August  19. 

On  April  25   it  was  announced  that  the 
diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington  of   ^^"  Carranza-J  ilia  Break 
Argentina,     Brazil,    and     Chile, — the    three        As  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the  victors  im- 
most  important  South  American  republics, —  mediately  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
had  tendered  their  "good  offices"  to  arrange  Within  a  month  after  Carranza's  entry  into 
a     settlement     of     differences    between     the   Mexico  City,  Villa  was  in  open  revolt  against 
United   States  and   the   Huerta  government,   the    "Supreme    Chief"    for    whom    he    had 
The   offer   was   accepted,    and    on    May   20  fought    so    valiantl>.      Exactly    what    Villa 
a  series  of  conferences  was  begun  at  Niagara  wanted  has  never  been  made  clear.     He  de- 
Falls,  Canada.     Besides  the  South  American   nied  Presidential  ambitions, 
diplomats,   there  were   three   delegates   from        Carranza  desired  to  be  chosen  President  in 
Mexico    and    two    from    the    United    States   an  election,  and  therefore  shunned  the  office 
(the  late  Justice  Lamar  and  Mr.  Frederick  and  title  of   Provisional   President.     A  con- 
W.  Lehmann).  vention  of  Constitutionalist  leaders  met  and 

The  conferences  practically  ignored  the  chose  Gen.  Eulalio  Gutierrez  for  that  office; 
Tampico  incident,  and  discussed  the  more  but  Carranza  refused  to  approve  the  selec- 
serious  problem  of  Mexico's  internal  affairs,  tion,  maintaining  that  the  convention  had 
Within  a  week  they  agreed  upon  the  retire-  not  complied  with  conditions  he  had  fixed, 
ment  of  Huerta.  but  for  a  full  month  there-  Gutierrez  appointed  Villa  as  commander-in- 
after  they  disagreed  upon  the  choice  of  a  chief  of  all  the  forces  opposing  Carranza.  anil 
successor  who  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  directed  him  to  proceed.  Carranza  hastily 
opposing  factions.  Representatives  of  Car-  withdrew  from  Mexico  City,  his  rule  there 
ranza  were  consulted,  but  did  not  formally  having  lasted  only  three  months. 
participate.      Finally,   on   July   1,    l^H.    the  ,,-.,,,  ,   ,  t'        r-  j  .l 

conference  came  to  an  end.  without  positive   ^'"    fj  '{hdraii'zl  from   J  era  Cruz  and  the 
result.      Articles   of   peace   were   signed,   yet  Beginning  of  Border  Outrages 

our  troops  remained  at  \'era  Cruz.  It  was  at  this  moment,  curiously  enough. 

_        „     .  ,    rr  that  the  Administration  at  Washington  saw 

The  Resignation   of  Huerta  ^^  ^^  withdraw  the  United  States  troops  from 

The  position  of  Huerta  had  gradu.-dly  Vera  Cruz  (November  23,  1914).  after 
become  more  difficult.  Foreign  recognition  seven  months'  occupation.  Carranza.  men.iced 
and    financial    support    were    withheld,    first    at  Mexico  City  by  the  Villa-Zapata  combina- 
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tion.  saved  himself  by  merely  transferring  his 
government  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Hardly  had  our  soldiers  returned,  when 
the\-  (or  some  of  their  comrades)  were  called 
upon  to  police  the  border.  Twice  durinp  the 
first  half  of  December,  1914,  the  United 
States  forces  in  Arizona  were  materially  in- 
creased. The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army.  General  Scott,  himself  con- 
ferred with  the  belligerent  factions,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  persuade  them  to  move  away  from 
the  border. 

At  alx>ut  this  time  there  hc^nn  a  period — 
not  yet  ended — characterized  by  attacks  by 
lawless  bands  upon  Americans,  not  only  in 
Mexico  but  upon  United  States  soil,  in 
T'- -  \-'y--i.  and  New  Mexico.  Our  sol- 
<:  .    were  the  victims. 

•Meanwhile  the  strupj;!'  i"  Mexico  con- 
tinued, the  followers  of  Carranza — under  a 
new  leader.  General  Obrecon — yaininL'  a  se- 
ries of  victories  over  the  Villa  forces.  ItJ 
Januar>'.  101 S,  the  Constitutionalist  conven- 
tion "  !  Provisional  President  Cnitierrez, 
'"'!  i  Col.  Ko4|ue  (ionzalcs  (Jarza  to 
ii.  Ciarza  ruled  for  trn  days  and 
thrn  fled  before  approaching  Carranza  forces. 
f.ivr  fin  June,  101 S)  thr  convriition  de- 
I'l  'il  (Jarza  and  (hoM*  Franc  isto  Lahos  Clia- 
/aro  for  the  F*re%idenfi:il  offtcc. 

General   Obrejfon   reported   victories  over 


the  Villa-Zapata-Anfrcles  forces,  on  January 
5,  March  27,  April  8.  April  15,  and  June  6. 
While  sonic  of  these  engagements  were  im- 
portant, none  was  decisive. 

The  Second  Latin-American  Mediation 

President  Wilson  believed  that  the  situa- 
tion demanded  action  on  his  part ;  and  on 
June  2,  1915,  he  called  upon  the  factions  in 
Mexico  to  act  together  promptly  tor  the  re- 
lief of  their  desolate  country,  otherwise  the 
United  States  would  employ  means  to  help 
Mexico  save  herself.  The  whole  of  north- 
ern Mexico  had  become  par:il\/ed  tli rough 
incessant  conflict,  and  even  in  Mexico  City 
the  populace  was  starving  as  a  result  of  inter- 
rupted  railroad  communication. 

During  the  month  of  JuK  the  capital 
city  changed  hands  three  times;  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  once  more  acted.  The  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  ^Vashington  of  six 
of  the  republics  of  Central  atid  South  Amer- 
ica were  invited  to  meet  with  tlie  American 
Secretary  of  State  anri  discuss  means  f<tr  end- 
ing the  chaos  in  Mexiio.  The  result  w,is  an 
"appeal,"  signed  by  the  seven  diplom.its  and 
'ent  (on  Atigust  14,  I'MS)  to(ert;iiii  .\Ie\i- 
( ans  wlw)  possrssed  authoritv  or  power.  It 
proposed  a  conference  of  those  directing  the 
armed  movement*  in  Mexico,  and  ofTere<l 
friendly  and  disinterested  help. 
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A  prompt  acceptance  came  from  Villa,  but 
Carranza — after  giving  warning  of  dangers 
which  might  ensue  from  interference — re- 
jected the  proposals. 

As  Carranza  was  admittedly  the  dominant 
factor  in  Mexico,  the  diplomats  were  forced 
to  invent  a  new  plan.  They  met  again  on 
September  18,  and  agreed  to  recognize  the 
faction  which  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  had 
best  demonstrated  ability  to  maintain  order. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  de- 
clared that  the  Carranza  party  was  the  only 
one  possessing  the  essentials  for  recognition  as 
the  de  facto  government,  and  on  October  19, 
1915,  the  United  States  and  eight  of  the  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America  ex- 
tended formal  recognition. 

The  Present  Situation 

Thus  we  find  Mexico,  after  five  years  of 
constant  civil  strife,  in  a  pitiable  condition. 
For  the  first  time  since  February,  1913,  there 
is  a  recognized  government ;  and  yet  that 
government  is  powerless  to  maintain  order. 
V'illa  refuses  to  believe  himself  beaten,  and 
Carranza  dares  not  occupy  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital. 

If  there  has  been  political  or  social  gain,  it 
is  merely  theoretical,  the  realization  of  which 
not  only  lies  in  the  future  but  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Economically  and  industrially,  half 
of  the  country  has  been  at  a  stand-still.  The 
condition  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad 


is  typical.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $1,776,982  (Mexican  cur- 
rency), compared  with  $61,447,791  three 
years  before. 

The  position  of  Americans  in  Mexico  has, 
since  the  downfall  of  President  Madero,  al- 
ways been  dangerous  and  at  times  desperate. 
In  the  beginning  there  were  many  thousands 
of  these  Americans,  engaged  principally  in 
the  development  of  the  country's  resources. 
Most  of  them  have  left  Mexico.  Of  those 
who  decided  to  remain, — and  those  who  went 
back  because  of  the  position  assumed  by  the 
United  States  in  withdrawing  from  \'era 
Cruz  and  recognizing  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment,— several  hundred  have  been  killed. 
At  the  present  moment  we  find  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington  again  advising 
his  countrymen  to  be  ready  to  leave  northern 
Mexico. 

As  for  the  United  States  Government 
itself,  it  is  cordially  hated  by  all  factions. 
The  followers  of  General  Diaz  cannot  for- 
get that  the  Madero  revolution  was  directed 
from  our  side  of  the  border.  The  adherents 
of  Huerta  remember  the  constant  snubbing 
and  final  imprisonment.  Recognition  of  the 
Carranza  party  was  not  intended  as  a  grace- 
ful compliment,  and  its  effect  is  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  long  period  of  doubtful- 
ness and  hesitancy.  Villa's  hatred  of  Ameri- 
cans, always  in  evidence,  is  now  without 
measure  or  bounds. 
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TRAINING  STUDENT  SOLDIERS 

Obligatory  Military  Ixstructiox  ix  Our  Laxd-Gr.axt  Colleges 

BY  WYATT  RUSHTON 

WHEX  in  1862  Congress  passed  the  soldiering  which  is  maintained  in  these  "land- 
first  Morrill  Act  granting  to  the  sev-  grant"  colleges  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  the 
eral  States  public  lands  with  which  to  estab-  work  of  the  regular  Arm_v  or  of  the  State 
lish  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and  militia.  Military  instructors  in  the  various 
providing  that  these  colleges  should  include  colleges  are  emphatic  in  declaring  that  their 
"instruction  in  military  science"  in  the  cur-  departments  are  not  mere  "feeble  imitations 
riculum,  this  country  recognized  for  the  first  of  West  Point."  These  departments  have  a 
time  the  vital  importance  of  training  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  purpose.  Their  purpose 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  volunteer  army,  is  to  train  officers  for  an  emergency  volunteer 

The  Civil  War  was  then  near  its  height,  army  in  case  the  country  sliould  be  attacked. 

There  had  been  serious  defeats  at  Bull  Run  "We  are  trying  to  develop  a  sense  of  re- 

and  elsewhere  in  the  early  campaigns  for  the  sponsibility  in  the  young  men  of  this  coun- 

unorganized  and  poorly  trained  Union  volun-  try,"  says  Major-General  Leonard  A.  Wood, 

teers.     There  had  been  thousands  of  volun-  "a  sense  of  responsibility  towards  their  mili- 

teers   in    1860  and   '61    eager  to  go   to   the  tary  duty.     We  educate  them  to  perform  all 

front,    but   without    officers    to    train    them,  sorts  of  civil  duties,  but  do  not  give  sufficient 

This   condition    the    Morrill    Act   sought   in  attention  to  their  military  duties."     It  is  for 

some  way  to  remedy  and  to  take  thought  for  the  purpose  of  training  college  men  in  leader- 

in  the  future.     "These  colleges,  founded  in  ship  for  the  defense  as  well  as  for  the  peace- 

ever>-    State."    said    Representative    Morrill,  ful  upbuilding  of  their  country  that  courses 

the  author  of  the  bill,  "will  to  some  extent  in  militarj'  science  and  tactics  are  made  ob- 

g^ard  against  the  sheer  ignorance  of  military  ligatory    in    all    "land-grant"    colleges    and 

art  which   shrouded   the  countr>',   and   espe-  many  other  collegiate  institutions. 

cially  the  North,  at  the  time  when  the  tocsin  The  regular  instruction  in  the  armory  and 

of  war  sounded  at  Fort  Sumter.''     After  the  on  the  drill-ground  at  the  colleges  during  the 

army  and  the  militia,  these  colleges  were  to  winter   months  has  about  the   same   relation 

constitute   an   integral   part  of   the   national  to  the  summer  student  camps  and  the  busi- 

dctense.  ness    men's    camp    maintained    by    tlie    War 

As  the  result  of  this  act,  and  of  a  second  Department  at  various  points  over  the  coun- 

and    revised    act    in    1890,    there    are    now  try  that  the  regular  sessions  of  these  colleges 

ninety-six  colleges   in   the  country   in   which  bear  to  the  summer  schools  and  the  "short 

milita'-    '-■  'ruction   is  offered  under  the  di-  courses"     which     they     provide     for    special 

rect   -   .         -ion   of   the   United   States   War  classes  of  students.     During  the  regular  ses- 

Department.     Nearly  thirty  thousand  college  sion    the   student  carries   his   regular   school 

bfjys, — almost   as  many  as  there  arc  profes-  work  along  with   his  military   training.      In 

sional  vildiers  now  in  the  mobile  army  of  the  the  camps  and   ar   the  barracks  attention   is 

United  States, — are  drilling  this  jear  under  concentrated   for  the  time  on  militar\-  train- 

the   command   of   regular  or   retired    Army  ing,    and    by   dint   of   constant   drilling    the 

officer     '  •    'rd  fr»r  the  duty  of  instructir)n  in  "rookies"  at  the  camps  are  turned  out  in  fi\  e 

the*e       ..  ^  -..       The   War   Department   fur-  or  ".ix  weeks  with  a  training  approvimately 

nishe*  these  boys  with  the  es>ential  parts  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  complete, 

their  arms  and  equipment,  as  well  as  insfruc-  than   that   of   the   regularly   enrolled   college 

fion.  and  then   r-              them  to  nu-a'.tirr  up  sfudrnt  who  has  attfiidcd  his  four  hours  of 

at  lea*t  to  the  st             i  set  for  the  militia  of  drill  a  week  after  school  hours. 

the  teveral  States.     'Vhe  cadets  of  the  civil  The   standard    of    instructi«»n    put    before 

Institutions  of  the  cfmntry  are  a  drfinitr  part  both   the  college  student  and   the  cam|)er  is 

of    »'•'•    :>resent   schetne  of    n.xional    military  that    oi    "what    every    nifuvr    must    know." 

ed             i.  Lieutenant   I*,   f  i.   Wrightson,   C'onuuandant 

The  system  of  training  for  the  duties  of  of   Cadets  at   the    University  of   Wisconsin. 
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puts  it  thus  forcibly:  "We  do  not  teach  the  institution,   "is  not  a  matter  of  choice  w^th 

student  everythinji;  he  ouf^ht  to  know  to  be  a  the  students  or  with  the  authorities;  it  is  a 

perfect   officer;   we   do   not   even    teach    him  matter  of  law.     The  Congress  of  the  United 

everything  he  should  know  to  be  a  thorough  States  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois 

officer;   but  we   do   teach   him   what   he   has  have  made  it  a  special  and  imperative  feature 

ffot  to  know  to  be  a  capable  officer  at  all."  of   the  charter  laws  of   this  institution, — an 

The  course  thus  outlined  consists  of  train-  obligation  in  return  for  the  advantages  of  a 

iiig  in  the  school  of  the  soldif  r,  of  the  squad  free  education." 

and  of  the  company,  the  manual-of-arms,  the  'J'his  obligation  to  take  military  training 
fundamental  principles  of  riHc  shooting,  of  results  in  large  numbers  of  cadets  at  some 
first  aid,  and  camp  hygiene,  while  it  likewise  institutions,  particularly  where  a  cultural 
includes  such  things  as  the  preparation  of  curriculum  is  maintained  in  addition  to  the 
military  papers,  the  making  of  maps,  maneu-  agricultural  and  mechanical  education  of- 
vers.  and  signaling  of  all  kinds.  None  of  the  fered.  The  University  of  Illinois  had  drill- 
higher  strategy-  such  as  is  contained  in  the  ing,  during  the  fall  of  1915,  two  thousand 
curriculum  at  West  Point  is  taught.  one  hundred  and  forty  students.     Other  large 

About  one-third  of  the  instruction  is  theo-  institutions  of  the  ^Iiddlc  West,  where  the 
retical.  After  the  first  iew  months,  as.  little  State  universities  are  predominant,  furnish 
drilling  is  done  as  possible.  Commandants  scarcely  less  surprising  figures.  The  Univer- 
try  to  place  before  their  students  the  intel-  sity  of  Wisconsin  has  fourteen  hundred  cadets 
lectual  aspects  of  the  game  of  war,  as  well  in  two  regiments.  The  University  of  .Minne- 
as  the  necessity  of  physical  fitness  of  individu-  sota  likewise  has  an  even  larger  number,  di- 
als for  it.  vided   between   a  first   and   second   regiment. 

For  the  purposes  of  drill,  the  students  fur-  Other  schools  throughout  the  country  main- 

nish   their   own    uniforms,   either  of   a   dark  tain  either  a  regiment  or  several  battalions, 

blue  or  an  olive  drab.     The  colleges  them-  each    accompanied    by    all    the    appropriate 

selves  provide  the  armories  and  drill-grounds,  military  paraphernalia. 

and   for   the   rest  every   need   is  supplied   by  Certain  disadvantages  naturally  accompany 

the  Federal  Government  itself.     Two  up-to-  the  advantages  of  this  phase  of  preparation 

date  3.2-inch  field  guns,  similar  to  those  sup-  for  the  national  defense.     Commandants  of 

plied  to  the  National  Guards  of  the  several  cadets  in  the  various  institutions  do  not  feel 

States,  are  furnished  to  artillery  companies  in  that  the  system  is  perfect  by  any  means.     Its 

institutions   of   sufficient   size    and    standing,  weak  points  are  the  lack  of  previous  military 

Krag  rifles,  such  as  were  used  in  the  Spanish-  training  in  the  high  schools,  the  inabilitv  of 

American    war,    are    supplied    in    sufficient  the  instructors  to  enforce  militarv"  discipline 

quantities  for  the  use  of  every  student  under  in  all  cases,  and  the  fact  that  often  the  faculty 

drill.     Proper  equipment  is  also  furnished  to  of  the  college  does  not  take  the  work  of  the 

the  signal,  engineering,  and  hospital  corps  of  military  department  seriously  enough, 

the  institutions  where  such  corps  are  main-  Many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  receive  as 

tained.  much  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 

In  all  of  the  colleges  embraced  in  the  from  the  Federal  Government.  Of  this, 
scheme  of  military  education  over  which  the  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  is  spent  for  mil- 
War  Department  has  control,  the  obligation  itary  instruction.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
to  take  the  instruction  offered  rests  either  pointed  out,  the  faculty  often  does  not  give 
upon  the  whole  student  bod\  or  upon  spe-  the  military  department  the  authority  which 
cially  designated  classes.  In  the  larger  insti-  is  due.  Often  the  instructors  are  not  really 
tutions,  where  the  numbers  of  the  students  considered  as  members  of  the  faculty,  with 
are  overwhelming  and  the  college  work  in  the  full  rank  to  which  they  arc  assigned  by 
the  higher  classes  leaves  little  time  for  any-  the  charter  laws  of  the  institution.  Tlie  fault 
thing  else,  drill  is  only  required  of  the  two  sometimes  lies  with  the  officers  themselves. 
lower  classes.  Cadet  officers  in  these  institu-  Often  they  are  ill-fitted  for  the  work  of 
tions  are,  however,  chosen  almost  uniformly  teaching.  Sometimes,  not  being"  college  men 
from  the  upper  classes.  For  the  time  con-  themselves,  they  fail  to  understand  properly 
sumed  from  their  college  work  they  are  the  spirit  of  college  students.  Generally, 
usually  paid  an  honorarium  which,  though  however,  they  wish  to  be  considered  some- 
small,  is  oftentiim-";  ;ui  aid  toward  the  paying  thing  more  than  the  directors  of  a  mild  and 
of  college  expenses.  innocent   form  of  athletics.     They  hold   that 

"Military  instruction  at  the  University  of  training  for  the  duties  of  an  officer  is  some- 
Illinois,"  say  the  military  regulations  of  that  thing  more  than  that. 
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The  militan'  curriculum  in  these  civil  A  reasonable  demand  ought  to  go  up  from 
institutions  undoubtedly  needs  to  be  stiffened  the  people  of  the  several  States  that  Congress 
up  and  extended.  The  commandants  would  strengthen  this  academic  but  b\'  no  means 
like  to  have  it  made  possible  for  them  to  keep  unimportant  arm  of  the  national  defense, 
a  greater  number  of  students  in  the  larger  The  people  should  demand  of  their  Congress- 
institutions  of  learning  enrolled,  and  to  teach  men  a  law  allowing  for  a  larger  detail  of 
the  advanced  students  more  of  the  details  of  officers  for  the  service  of  teaching,  a  training 
officering.  They  would  like  to  cover  some-  school,  if  possible,  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
thing   else    besides   the    "high    spots."  at  West  Point  or  elsewhere,  and  in  general 

It  should   be   realized   that  only  as  those  a  greater  extension  of  the  system  for  training 

"higher  up"  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  civilian  officers.     Congress  by  successive  acts 

art  of  the  national  defense  can  we  really  havT  has  already  done  much  for  the  colleges;  it 

a  citizenr)'  "trained  and  accustomed  to  arms."  should  do  more. 


THE  WASTE  BY  FLOODS 

BY  PERCIVAL  FASSIG 

THIS  is  flood  time,  and  in  some  sections  whole.     After  fully  fifty  years  of  river-tink- 

fear  has  already  laid  its  hand  upon  the  ering,  our  benefits  therefrom  arc  practically 

people.     But  as  soon  as  July  comes  around  nil.     Would    it    not    be    advisable    to   make 

again,  floods  will  be  forgotten  and  will  re-  flood  prevention  part  of  our  river-improve- 

ceive   little  or   no   thought   until   next   flood  ments  project?     If  Congressmen  must  have 

time.     The  great  damage  done  by  the  floods  the  support  of  river  improvements,  why  not 

of  1913  has  been  practically  wiped  out,  and,  try   to   give    the    jx'ople   some    benefit    also? 

excepting    for   a    few   sections,    has   become  There  is  no  doubt  that  damage  by  floods 

merely    histor)-.     At    the    time,    wonderful  can  be  lessened,  and  that  the  cost  of  preven- 

changes  were  proposed;  army  engineers  and  tion    will    be    far   less   than   the   destruction 

specialists  were  brought  together  in  consul-  wrought   by  the   floods.     Of  course,   this  is 

tation,  and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  de-  not  necessarily  a  national  issue;  but  neither 

vising  plans  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  is   the   improvement   of   rivers.      So   long  as 

a  disaster.      However,  should   another  flood  Congress   is   pledged    to   river   improvement, 

of  like  dimensions  occur  to-day,  the  damage  it  should  assume  control  of  flood  prevention, 

would  be  as  great  or  even  greater.  letting  the  States  pay  for  those  parts  of  the 

In   1913  our  Congressmen  were  rampant,  project  that  are  purely  local.     The  army  of 

The  havoc  being  wrought  by  the  floods,  they  employees    connecti-d     \\  ith     river    improve- 

ftaid,  must  be  stopped.     Only  those  living  in  ments,   and  the  engineers  in  charge,  should 

the    floo«led    districts    can    fully    realize    the  be    in    a    position    to    put    a    flood-iucncntion 

hardship, — the   loss  of   lite   and   property, —  project   through    with    little   additional    cost 

that  was  caused.   Congressmen  got  busy  with  so   far   as    relates   to   rivers   under   improve- 

the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  .Army,  and  of-  ment. 

fjrcrs    were    srnt    to    the   wenrs    of    disaster.  I'nfortunately,    much    of    the    work    done 

But,  apparently,  little  or  nothing  was  done,  for    river    improvement    irurrases    the    flood 

To-day  the  old  fear  \%  back,  and  with  each  possibilities.     Wc  go  ahead  with  one  project, 

heavy   rain   the  people  hf>pr   that   thr  water  without  any   thought   beyond   that   in   hand. 

will  pavs  away  without  a  repetition  of  1913.  I. very  structure  jdaied  in  a  river  retards  its 

This  has  been  the  case  rarh  year  since  that  flow  or  discharge.      Likewise  every  structure 

memorable  one.  built  on  the  shore  line,  or  lu-ar  it,  (ontracts 

(  ')               '           '      f)iir  public  affairs  %hould  the  channel  and  causes  a  siiiular  effect.      This 

rci  • ;...;...  nt.     Can  wc  not  get  our  not  orily   relates  t»)  structures   in  rotuiection 

aftair%  out  of  the  prcvnt  unbu»li»e<kslike  rut?  with    river  imprnvetnents,   but   to  the  build- 

With    thr    millions   expended    in    improving  ing  of   bridge   foundations  or  anvfhing  else 

rivers,  it  l«  »trat)gr  r'    •          ''         '  *             en  In   a  streau).      The  subject  f»f   flood    preveii- 

to  the  prrvrnfK>n   »r                     j          .      ,  '  tn  tioti  I*  mj  dovetailed  with  all   kinds  of  river 

M>  cloMrly  related  ought  to  be  considered  at  a  work  that  it  can  acarcely  be  separated. 
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Furthermore,  our  railroads  and  many  of  On  the  lower  stretch  of  the  Ohio  they  al- 
the  large  corporations  are  responsible  for  at  ready  have  had  a  flood  this  year  which 
least  a  portion  of  the  flood  damage.     Take   caused  much  suffering. 

any  large  manufacturing  district  along  a  Not  only  bank  erosion,  but  tons  of  earth 
river,  and  we  find  that  foot  after  foot  of  the  is  washed  from  the  hills  and  low-lying  lands, 
river-bed  is  taken  by  encroaching.  There  which  finds  its  way  into  our  streams.  It 
are  sections  of  the  Ohio  River  where  the  might  be  claimed  that  this  has  always  been 
channel  has  been  contracted  fully  one  hun-  the  case.  True,  but  not  to  the  extent  it  is 
dred  feet.  Congress  has  pa.sscd  laws  against  to-day.  Our  hills  in  many  sections  are  bare, 
encroaching  on  navigable  streams,  but  those  where  formerly  they  were  covered  with 
laws  are  not  strictly  enforced.  Many  rail-  trees  and  bushes.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
road  sidings  and  stretches  of  main  lines  are  low  lands  and  the  banks — trees,  willows,  and 
built  on  ground  filled  in  over  the  banks  of  bushes  practically  covered  them,  and  the  cro- 
our  streams.  The  methods  employed  are  sion  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To-day  the 
often  so  small  as  to  seem  incredible.  Some-  low  lands  are  cultivated  and  the  banks  cov- 
times    the    filling    was    dumped     at     night,    cred  with  refuse. 

Again,  cinders  were  strewn  along  the  right-  Here  is  where  our  Bureau  of  Forestry 
of-way,  and  swept  over  the  bank,  a  little  at  a  could  render  good  service.  Not  alone  by 
time.     Any  way  to  avoid  suspicion.  lessening    erosion     and     thereby     preserving 

One  case  in  particular  was  that  of  a  saw-  acres  of  surface  land,  but  by  beautifying  the 
mill  below  Cincinnati.  For  years  the  owner  hills  and  banks,  and  restoring  our  nut-bearing 
had  the  waste  thrown  into  the  Ohio  River,  trees  and  bushes.  Many  of  the  hills,  too 
He  was  finally  stopped  by  the  court.  Then  steep  for  cultivation,  should  be  covered  with 
he  had  the  waste  dumped  on  the  bank,  and  trees  and  bushes — anything  to  prevent  the 
each  rise  carried  the  material  into  the  river,  wash  of  ground.  Furthermore,  leaves  and 
After  much  efifort  on  the  part  of  the  engi-  brush  hold  back  the  water  draining  into  the 
neers,  the  court  stopped  that  practise  also,  streams.  At  present,  the  water  rushes  from 
Had  the  dumping  continued,  it  would  have  our  hills  after  a  heavy  rain,  there  being  noth- 
added  greatly  to  the  contraction  of  the  river,  ing  to  restrain  it,  and  deep  gullies  are  washed 
as  the  material  lodged  on  bars  or  aided  in  the  into  their  sides.  But  where  the  hills  are 
formation  of  new  ones.  covered  with  leaves,  grass,  and  brush  you  do 

There  is  scarcely  a  city,  town,  or  village  not  find  the  heavy  flow  nor  the  deep  gullies, 
along  a  river  or  creek  that  does  not  add  its  Flood  prevention  is  a  subject  deserving 
mite  to  increasing  flood  danger.  Not  only  of  serious  study  and  research.  Under  e\ist- 
do  they  tacitly  permit  the  dumpitig  of  waste  ing  conditions,  much  good  can  be  done  by 
along  the  banks  and  into  the  streams,  but  the  engineers  in  charge  of  river  improve- 
their  refuse  finds  its  way  into  the  waters,  ments  and  by  the  Forest  Service  at  not 
Most  of  our  inland  streams  are  positively  greatly  increased  expense  over  what  it  costs 
filthy  (pestilence  breeders),  and  their  waters,  to  conduct  the  work  now  in  hand.  But  the 
heavy  with  dirty  sediment,  are  pumped  to  the  subject  is  so  great,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
residents  for  domestic  use.  Frequently  the  derived  so  far-reaching,  that  it  deserves  ex- 
water  of  the  Ohio  River  is  so  dirty  that  it  is  tensive  research.  Every  State  affected  should 
not  fit  for  any  use;  yet  some  of  the  large  be  required  to  bear  its  portion  of  the  ex- 
cities  supply  it  in  its  undiluted  state.  pense,  because  to  get  the  best  results  no  one 

So  it  is  with  bank  erosion.  Practically  all  city  or  State  could  de\isr  plans  without 
of  the  natural  protection  h.is  been  cleared  reaching  into  another  State, 
away,  and  no  steps  taken  to  replace  it.  The  Each  drainage  basin  must  be  considered 
material  washed  from  the  banks  is  carried  as  a  whole  to  get  the  best  results.  Columbus 
along  until  deposited  and  bars  formed,  and  Dayton,  in  Ohio,  are  now  engaged  on 
Every  bar  contracts  the  channel  more  or  less,  flocxl-prevention  plans;  and  no  doubt  they 
and  either  lessens  the  discharge  area  or  holds  will  reduce  their  liability  to  damage.  But 
back  the  water  like  a  dam.  Records  show  the  rivers  draiiu'ng  those  cities  are  a  part  of 
that  we  have  had  more  floods  in  late  years  the  Ohio  River  basin,  and  to  get  the  best 
than  fomierlv.  There  is  seldom  a  year  with-  results  the  Ohio  mu.st  be  taken  care  of,  and 
out  a  flooti  along  the  Ohio;  in  some  years  in  turn  the  Mississippi,  into  which  the  Ohio 
they  have  two  and  three,  and  the  floods  are  empties.  So  that  flood  prevention  is  in  fact 
of  longer  iluration  and  cause  more  damage,    a  national  issue. 


NEW  MONARCHY  FOR  OLD 

China,  Four  Ye.\rs  a  "Republic,"  Becomes  a  Limited  Monarchy 

BY  STANLEY  K.  HORNBECK 

**  Men,  not  walls,  make   a  city." 

**A  great  mas  is  one  who  knows  the  times." 

— Chinese    Proverbs. 

YUAN   SHIH-K-AI.  long  recognized  as  societies  had  been:     "Down  with  the  Man- 

the  ablest  statesman  among  his  people  chus."     The    cry,    "Establish    a    Republic," 

and  for  the  past  four  jears  their  president,  was    in    large   measure    a    campaign    slogan, 

informally  ascended  the  "dragon  throne"  of  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Manchus,  develop 

the  Hans  on  New  Year's  Day.  enthusiasm  for  a  complete  change  of  govern- 

The  "electors"  of  China  affirmed  their  ment. 
preference  for  monarchy  in  October.  The  Yuan  Shih-kai  became  legal  successor  to 
Council  of  State  then  tendered  the  throne  to  the  authority  of  the  Manchus  through  the 
the  President,  and,  after  proper  protestations  following  provision  in  the  Edict  of  Abdica- 
of  reluctance,  '^'uan  Shih-kai  agreed  on  De-  tion  of  February  12.  1911:  "Let  Yuan 
cember  1 1  to  accept  the  imperial  office.  Shih-kai  organize  with  full  powers  a  pro- 
Four  years  ago  this  four-thousand-year-  visional  government  and  confer  with  the 
old  monarchy.  China,  treated  the  world  to  republican  army  as  to  the  methods  of  union, 
a  great  surprise  when,  in  the  course  of  four  thus  assuring  peace  to  the  people  and  tran- 
^hort  months,  she  discarded  the  twenty-  quillit>'  to  the  Empire."  The  Edict  contin- 
fifth  of  her  successive  ruling  dynasties  and  ued,  however,  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
converted  herself  into  a  "republic."  A  local  "form  one  Great  Republic  of  China." 
mutiny  had  developed  in  four  weeks  into  a  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  had  been  chosen  by  the 
nation-wide  revolt.  After  a  futile  resistance  revolutionary  leaders  as  their  chief  execu- 
of  four  months,  the  Manchus  gave  up  the  tive.  He  resigned  in  favor  of  Yuan  Shih- 
throne  and  ordered  one  of  their  Chinese  kai  as  national  president,  and  on  March  10, 
subjects,  ^'uan  Shih-kai,  to  establish  a  Re-  1912,  the  National  Council,  at  Nanking, 
public.  The  change  involved  the  political  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  under 
destinies  of  nearly  four  hundred  million  which  Yuan  was  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
people    and    four    million    square    miles    of  ment. 

tcrritof)*.  Trained  in  the  old  school,  an  astute  poli- 
Thc  fourth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  tician  and  statesman,  of  autocratic  tempcra- 
of  the  revolution  occurred  on  October  10  ment,  having  a  loyal  bod\-  of  henchmen  who 
last.  During  the  month  which  followed,  had  remained  true  to  him  and  to  the  tradi- 
the  voter*  cast  their  ballots  in  favor  of  a  tions  of  his  successful  administration  as  vice- 
return  to  the  '  'lical  form  of  govern-  roy  of  Chihli,  Yuan  proceeded  step  by  step 
ment.  Docs  c.  .,,;.. .ng  in  China  go  by  to  replace  the  young  officers  and  frequently 
four*?  inexperienced  civilians  who  had  come  into 
What  ha*  thi«  now  passing  "republic"  power  during  the  revolution  by  his  own  men 
brrn  doin^?  How  far  has  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  other  officials  v.ho  had  had  experience 
carried  out  the  mandate  given  him  by  the  under  the  old  regime.  It  was  his  task  to 
abdicating  Manchus?  Why  this  recent  de-  restore  authority  and  to  establish  a  new 
Ctsion   in    favor  of   a   monarchy,    and    how?  government,    and    he   chose    to   employ   men 

.,  ,.  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 

HOW   THE       REfLBI.IC        CAME    INTO    BP.INfi 

It  IS  nccesAary  m  the  first  place  to  under-  ^  ' 

«••       '     '    •     '■    '"         "    Revolution   was  not        Vuan's    micccss    In    depriving    the    radical 

pr .-;...;.:   toward  making  China  leaders  of  office  and   keepuig   them  out   was 

a   Republic,      It  was  in  the  beginning  anti-  the  chief  factor  in  uniting  the  forces  of  the 

dynastic.     The   motto  of   the    revolutionary  disappointed    and    discontcrifed    info    an    or- 
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ganized  opposition.  In  the  summer  of  1912 
the  Kwo-ming  Tang,  or  People's  party,  was 
formed,  and  to  its  standards  rallied  the  most 
radical  of  the  Republicans. 

When  the  Hrst  National  Assembly  met  in 
Peking  in  .April,  1913.  the  Kwoming  party, 
with  a  majority,  regularly  opposed  legisla- 
tion which  the  President  desired.  In  spite 
of  the  Assembly,  and  without  its  consent, 
^  uan  concluded  the  Five  Powers'  Loan, 
which  put  new  and  substantial  resources  at 
his  command.  This,  together  with  the  as- 
sassination of  one  of  their  leaders,  which 
they  declared  had  been  instigated  by  the 
government,  drove  the  Kwo-ming  Tang  to 
a  frenzy.  Finally,  when  '^'uan  cashiered 
the  Kwo-ming  governor  in  one  of  the  ^  ang- 
tse  provinces  and  sent  troops  southward,  the 
leaders  of  this  party  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt. 

That  was  in  the  summer  of  1913.  Vuan's 
generals  put  down  the  rebellion  without 
much  difficulty,  and  its  instigators  and  lead- 
ers were  forced  to  flee.  Then,  in  October, 
the  government  succeeded  in  forcing  a  vote 
in  the  Assembly  for  the  election  of  a  perma- 
nent president.  Yuan  was  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  with  General  Li  '^"uan- 
hung  as  vice-president.  With  his  position 
thus  assured,  and  after  his  government  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Powers,  Yuan  pro- 
ceeded to  dissolve  the  Kwo-ming  part>'  on 
the  ground  of  the  complicity  of  many  of  its 
members  in  the  recent  rebellion.  This 
amounted  to  a  prorogation  of  the  Assembly, 
for,  purged  of  the  Kwo-ming  members,  that 
body  no  longer  had  a  quorum. 

DOING   AWAY    WITH    REPRESENT.ATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES 

No  one  very  greatly  regretted  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Assembly.  It  had  been 
in  session  for  five  months  and  had  accom- 
plished almost  nothing  constructive.  The 
Kwo-ming  Tang  members  had  dominated 
the  committee  on  the  constitution,  and  the 
efforts  of  that  committee  had  been  concen- 
trated on  the  problem  of  lodging  all  author- 
ity possible  in  the  Assembly  and  placing 
limitations  at  every  point  on  the  power  of 
the  President.  The  product  of  its  labors 
now  went  into  the  waste-basket,  and  the 
government  took  up  the  problem  of  making 
a  constitution. 

The  President  decided  first  to  create  an 
advis<ir>'  council.  To  this  end.  he  and  his 
cabinet  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
.-ippointcd  sevcnt\-()ne  representatives,  who 
assembled    in    Peking    in    December    as    the 


"Administrative  Conference."  This  Confer- 
ence authorized  the  dissolution  first  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  then  of  the  provin- 
cial assemblies;  thus  China  became,  and  it 
has  continued,  "a  republic  without  represen- 
tative legislatures." 

THE   REVISED  CONSTITUTION' 

The  President  and  the  Conference  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  most  convenient,  for 
the  time  being,  to  revise  the  provisional 
constitution.  For  this  purpose  there  was 
created  a  "Constitutional  Compact  Confer- 
ence" composed  of  representatives  elected 
throughout  the  country  on  the  basis  of  very 
high  electoral  and  eligibility  qualifications. 
Of  course,  the  government  in  large  measure 
determined  the  composition  of  this  Confer- 
ence and  the  character  of  its  work. 

This  Conference  produced,  and  the  Presi- 
dent promulgated  on  May  1.  1914,  a  re- 
vision, designated  "The  Constitutional  Com- 
pact of  the  Chinese  Republic,"  which  has 
stood  as  the  fundamental  law  of  China 
from  then  until  the  present  moment. 

The  revised  provisional  constitution 
lodged  ver\-  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  Among  other  things,  it  gave  him 
virtual  control  of  the  budget.  It  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  Legislature,  of  a  Council 
of  State,  and  of  a  National  Convention  to 
draft  a  permanent  constitution. 

The  Constitutional  Conference  next  de- 
cided that  the  Council  of  State  should  con- 
sist of  seventy  members,  and  the  President 
proceeded  to  appoint  conser\'atively  minded 
men,   satisfacton.-   to   himself,   as  councilors. 

Among  the  first  of  its  acts,  the  Council 
recommended  that  the  provisions  for  the 
election  of  the  president  be  reconsidered. 
This  recommendation  was  acted  upon,  with 
the  result  that  a  new  law  was  drafted  and 
promulgated,  which  provided  that  the  presi- 
dent's term  of  office  should  be  for  ten  years; 
and  that,  if  the  Council  of  State  should  de- 
cide it  expedient,  the  president  might  con- 
tinue in  office  for  another  term.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  these  provisions,  adding  to  the 
already  \cry  great  power  given  the  Presi- 
dent, occasioned  little  adverse  comment 
among  the  people. 

The  Constitutional  Conference  soon  had 
ready  laws  and  rules  for  the  eleaion  and 
organization  of  the  legislature.  \'ery  high 
educational  or  propertv*  qualifications,  or 
both,  were  prescribed  for  voters  and  candi- 
dates. The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  a 
single  chamber  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five   members  and   should   hold   one  session 
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each  year.  The  president  was  given  abso-  the  Constitution,  as  having  said:  "A  mon- 
lute  veto  power.  archical  system  of  government  is  better  than 
Attention  was  next  devoted  to  a  law  a  republican  system,"  and,  using  this  as  a 
for  the  National  (Constitutional)  Conven-  text,  proceeded  to  urge  that  China  needed 
tion.  This  law  still  stands,  and  according  and  must  have  a  monarchical  government. 
to  its  provisions  the  Convention  is  to  consist  Two  days  later  the  Peking  Gazette  pub- 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  members,  lished  an  interview  in  which  Doctor  Good- 
some  appointed,  others  elected  from  various  now  declared  that  he  had  been  misrepresent- 
constituencies.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  ed.  A  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  China 
the  Convention  to  pass  upon  a  constitutional  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  justified  only  under 
draft  prepared  by  a  committee  of  ten  ap-  certain  conditions.  He  declined  to  express 
pointed  by  the  Council  of  State.  If  the  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  conditions 
Convention  fails  within  a  four  months'  ses-  could  be  met  in  China  at  the  present  time. 
sion  to  agree  upon  a  constitution^  the  Presi-  Doctor  Goodnow  had,  however,  submitted 
dent  shall  dissolve  it  and  order  the  election  a  long  memorandum  to  the  President  dis- 
of  another  Convention.  It  was  obviously  cussing  the  relative  advantages  of  various 
intended  that  the  Convention  be  dominated  types  of  government.  In  this  he  had  said: 
bv  the  government  and  that  the  work  be  en- 

ti'relv  satisfactor\-  to  the   President.  China       .    .    has  for  centuries  been  accustomed 

f-L        I         /•        '  1                I      •           >:    ^u  to  autocratic  rule.    ...    1  he  Chinese   have  never 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  ot  the_  nego-  ^^^^  accorded  much  participation  in  the  work  of 

tiations     with     Japan     in     May,     19 Id,     the  government.     The  result  is  that  the  political  ca- 

President    issued    orders    that    the    lists    of  pacir>-  of  the  Chinese  people  is  not  large.   .    .    . 

voters   for   the   primarv   elections  should    be  China's  history   and  traditions,  her  social   and 

1        jLc^       l'i9          J-       Tiu„  economic    conditions,    her    relations    with    foreign 

completed  by  September  13,  and  in  July  he  ^^^^.^^^  ^„  ^^^^  -^  probable  that  the  countrv 
directed  the  bureau  concerned  with  the  elec-  would  develop  .  .  .  constitutional  government 
tion  of  representatives  to  the  National  (Con-  .  .  .  more  easily  as  a  monarchy  than  as  a  re- 
stitutional)    Convention   to  hasten   its  prep-   public. 

arations.  In  ^he  interval  a  Chinese  newspaper,  the 

THE  ACIT.ATIOX  FOR  MONARCHY  Asia  Jih  Pao,  Came  out  with   an   interview 

attributed    to    the    President   wherem   Yuan 

Thus  far  had  the  legal  reconstruction  <,aid  that  he  was  unwilling  to  become  an 
gone  when  suddenly  there  began  to  come  emperor  under  any  circumstances.  He  con- 
rumors  that  the  people  were  discussing  the  sidered,  however,  that  the  question  of  forms 
possibility  and  advisability  of  reverting  to  of  government  was  a  legitimate  subject  for 
the  monarchical  form  of  government.  discussion,  and  he  would  not  interfere  with 

It  is.  of  course,  somewhat  significant  that    the  discussion  so  long  as  it  did  not  lead  to 
the  preparation  of  the  machinery  by  which   disturbance, 
the  proi>osal  was  ultimately  "referred  to  the 

people"  was  being  hastened  by  the  govern-  opi'OVEXts  of  the  change 

ment  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sugges-  Objections  to  the  proposed  change  were 
tion  that  the  question  be  considered  was  in-  raised  chiefly  in  the  south,  but  no  organized 
«i*tently  put  forward.  At  the  same  time,  opposition  made  its  appearance.  Certain 
in  view-  of  the  faa  that  the  time  was  ap-  newspapers,  adherents  to  the  views  of  the 
proaching  when  the  final  step  in  the  organi-  dissolved  Kwo-ming  party,  and  manv  busi- 
zation  of  the  republican  government  was,  ncss  men  expressed  themselves  advcrst-ly,  the 
seemingly.  ak>ut  to  be  taken,  it  was  natural  business  men  not  unnaturally  fearing  the 
that  any  group  interested  in  averting  this  possible  consequences  of  any  change.  The 
consummation  and  preferring  some  other  foreign  newspapers  published  in  the  "settle- 
form  of  govrrninrnr  should  at  that  moment  ments"  in  some  cases  favored  and  in  some 
come  foruard   with  rountrr  proposals.  rases  opposed   the  change,    the  chief   ground 

The  divnission  finally  rame  into  the  open    urged    for    opposition    bring    the    danger   of 
with   the  organizing  of  a  "Peace   Planning   disturbance  which  would  ensue. 
Society"  v'     '    ".  ',n  an  active  agitation  in        The   fact   that    Li    >'uan-himg,    the    Vice- 
favor     of  Conspicuous     among    President,  moved  out  of  the  palare  and  was 

the  or(;ani-er»   and    leaders   of    thi«    vK-iety   several    times   absent   from    the   meetings  of 

were    some    of    the    clov    friends   of    Yuan    the  Council  of  State  was  hailed  by  the  oppo- 

•  ni.      C)n     A  •    16    flir    s/m  irfy    pill)     lifion    as  an    indiration    fl.at    he   was  against 

a   long  n  .   in   which   it   reprc-    the   proposed    change.      Hut    the   evidence   is 

senfeil   Dr.   Frank  J.  G'KMlnow.   Adviser  on    inconclusive.     Li   did   not   resign   his  office*. 
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He  has  apparently  assumed  an  attitude  of 
neutrality.  Himself  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  establishing  of  the  republic,  he  would 
naturally  be  disinclined  to  give  support  to 
the  return-to-monarch\  movement.  At  the 
same  time,  having  witnessed  the  difficulties 
of  the  "republican"  government,  and  being 
an  ardent  admirer  of  ^'uan  Shih-kai,  he  may 
be  not  at  all  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  limited 
^  uan  monarchy. 

Probably  the  strongest  of  the  opponents 
of  the  change,  and  certainly  the  most  in- 
fluential, was  Liang  Chi-chiao.  Long  an 
advocate  of  constitutional  monarchy,  recent- 
ly a  staunch  supporter  of  and  a  holder  of 
high  offices  in  the  republican  government, 
easily  the  foremost  of  Chinese  publicists, 
Liang  explained  his  opposition  in  a  powerful 
article  in  which,  addressing  ^  uan  Shih-kai, 
he  concludes: 

Why  should  I  have  opposed  you  when  you  first 
suggested  the  first  change  of  government  and 
oppose  you  again  now  ?  Because  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  a  government  is  a  sign  of  progress, 
while  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  government  is  a 
sign  of  revolution.  A  sign  of  progress  leads  a 
nation  to  progress,  and  a  sign  of  revolution  leads 
a  nation  to  revolution.  1  have  always  opposed 
a  revolution;  hence  I  am  opposing  you  now  as  I 
opposed  you  before,  for  a  revolution  always 
letards  the  progress  of  a  nation.  .  .  .  To  say 
that  because  you  wish  to  reform  the  conduct  of  a 
government  a  change  of  its  form  is  necessary  is 
nonsense. 

REFERENCE   TO   THE   ELECTOR.ATE 

Early  in  September  the  Council  of  State 
recommended  that  the  President  call  a  con- 
vention or  "devise  other  proper  and  adequate 
means  to  consult  the  will  of  the  people" ;  and 
on  October  8  it  passed  a  bill  providing  for  an 
electoral  convention  to  decide  for  or  against 
the  proposed  restoration.  The  military  ele- 
ments were  by  that  time  urging  that  the 
President  declare  himself  emperor,  but  Yuan 
refused  to  consider  this.  On  October  12 
he  issued  a  manifesto  saying  that  he  had  re- 
ceived petitions  from  representative  sources 
expressing  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  was  im^atis- 
factory  and  requesting  him  to  establish  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  But,  according  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  sovereign  rights  were 
vested  in  the  entire  body  of  citizens,  there- 
fore he  must  leave  the  decision  to  the  people. 
The  question  was,  therefore,  referred  to  the 
electorate. 

C^n  October  28  the  Japanese  Charge 
d' Affaires,  the  British  Minister  and  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Peking  called  on  the 
Chinese    Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs    and. 


with  the  Japanese  Charge  as  spokesman,  in- 
quired verbally  concerning  the  possible  re- 
sults in  case  China  should  undertake  to 
make  the  change.  The  Japanese  Charge 
disclaimed  any  desire  on  the  part  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
China,  but  suggested  that,  as  there  were 
evidences  of  opposition  in  south  China,  and 
in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  world  poli- 
tics, the  change  should  at  least  be  delayed. 
The  three  ministers  explained  that  the 
French  Government,  though  not  represented, 
gave  its  support  to  these  views.  (A  few 
days  later  the  Italian  Government  announced 
its  concurrence  in  the  attitude  of  the  three 
Powers. ) 

On  the  next  day,  it  was  reported  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  American  Government  had 
declined  to  express  an  opinion  or  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter. 

TTie  formal  reply  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  given  through  the  \'ice-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  called  at  the  lega- 
tions of  the  foreign  powers  and  made  verbal 
statements.  Thanking  the  powers  for  their 
friendly  interest,  he  declared  that  the  ques- 
tion was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  consideration  could  not, 
therefore,  be  postponed.  His  government 
had  been  informed  by  the  officials  in  the 
provinces  that  they  would  be  able  to  keep 
order.  He  besought  the  cooperation  of  the 
powers  in  restraining  a  small  number  of 
rebels  who  might  seek  to  operate  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  the  "foreign  concessions"  in 
China.  He  made  it  evident  that  his  govern- 
ment considered  the  ir.atter  one  of  purely 
domestic  concern. 

DECISION'     FOR     MONARCHY     .^LL     BUT 
UNAXIMOLS 

In  the  meantime,  the  choosing  of  repre- 
sentatives to  decide  the  question  had  begim. 
The  canvass  of  the  returns  showed  that 
all  but  f^fty  of  the  2043  "electors"  who 
were  chosen  had  declared  for  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  Council  of  State  immedi- 
ately sent  ^  uan  a  petition  asking  him  to  ac- 
cept the  throne,  and  on  IX-cember  1 1  it  was 
announced  that  "^'uan  had  consented  to  be- 
come emperor. 

That  the  question  of  the  form  of  govem- 
ment  was  submitted  to  the  electorate,  and 
that  the  electors  voted  for  the  monarchy  in- 
dicates, to  begin  with,  two  things:  first, 
that  the  President  had  concluded  that  the 
change  was  desirable  or  necessan.- :  second, 
that  he  was  confident  that  it  could  be  ef- 
fected   successftillv   imd    without    likelihood 
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of  serious  opposition.  Yuan  has  been  and  is  that  has  experienced  twenty-five  changes  of 
practically  absolute.  Had  he  not  favored  dynasty,  established  a  temporary  republican 
the  change,  he  would  have  discouraged  dis-  government,  and  again  reverted  to  monarchy, 
cussion  and  he  could  have  prevented  its  con-  may,  if  the  time  comes  and  it  so  chooses,  ask 
sideration.  He  had  control  of  the  organ-  another  emperor  to  abdicate  and  establish 
izing  of  the  electoral  machinen,-;  he  knew  another  republican  government, 
in  advance  what  return  he  could  expect  in 
the  elections.  disturbances    following    the    change 

,<  ,,  ^„^,,^^o  Before    agreeing    to    accept    the    throne, 

HAVE       THE    PEOPLE       SPOKEN.^  _,  jZ.u  U  ^A    uL 

Yuan  announced  that  no  change  would  be 
The  decision  in  favor  of  monarchy  must  made  "this  year."  Probably  the  intention 
be  credited  first  to  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  [§  that  the  change  shall  not  be  effected  until 
was  undoubtedly  afFected  by  the  pressure  of  after  the  Constitutional  Convention  shall 
the  militar>-  element  and  influenced  by  con-  have  met  and  framed  a  permanent  constitu- 
siderations  of  foreign  policy.  The  con-  tion.^  In  view  of  the  "suggestions,"  of 
firmation  of  the  decision  may  be  credited  to  October  28,  and  as  a  measure  of  practical 
the  limited  aristocratic  electorate,  which  was  expediency,  this  would  be  good  political 
essentially  of  the  government's  choosing,  strateg)'.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  news 
The  people  as  a  whole  have  not  known  any  that  at  the  New  Year's  reception  Yuan  sat 
too  much  about  the  question  under  discus-  on  the  imperial  throne  and  was  announced 
sion,  and  they  have  not  in  the  mass  decided  as  "his  imperial  majesty." 
either  way.  Their  customary  leaders  and  That  the  change  would  not  be  accepted 
spokesmen,  however,  of  the  well-to-do  without  some  disturbance  was  a  foregone 
classes  have  expressed  themselves  by  their  conclusion.  The  assassination  of  Admiral 
votes  in  favor  of  the  monarchy,  and.  accord-  Tseng,  governor  of  Shanghai,  on  November 
ing  to  such  theories  of  representation  as.  for  10,  was  an  act  in  protest  against  the  move- 
instance,  that  which  prevailed  in  England  ment.  On  December  5,  a  party  of  would- 
before  1832,  the  exprevsion  of  these  leaders  be  rebels  attempted  to  seize  a  government 
is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  training  ship  lying  in  the  river  at  Shanghai, 
In  that  sense,  the  "people"  of  China  have  but  without  success. 

voted  for  the  monarchy.  The   rebellion    which   has  broken   out   in 

China  has  been  a  republic  only  in  the  Yunnan  is  somewhat  more  serious.  The 
sense  that  a  state  having  an  elected  chief  latest  and  most  reliable  reports  indicate  that 
executive  with  a  limited  term  of  oflfice  is  a  the  rising  is  confined  practically  to  the  one 
republic.  Yuan  Shih-kai  Emperor  will  rule  province,  where  the  ex-Tutuh  (military  gov- 
little  diflFcrently  from  Yuan  Shih-kai  Presi-  crnor)  Tsai  Ao  is  in  command  of  a  body  of 
dent,  but  a  state  in  which  there  is  an  emper-   insurgents. 

or,  with  a  life  terra  and  a  fixed  succession,  Tsai  Ao  is  one  of  the  "young  Chinese" 
will,  of  course,  be  a  different  state  from  who,  after  studying  military  scieticc  in 
that  in  which  the  people  have  a  legal  Japan,  played  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
right  to  change  their  executive  at  inter-  Intion.  As  Tutuh  in  Yunnan  he  made  an 
vaU,  however  long.  excellent  record  by  restoring*  and  maintain- 

,  ine  peace  in  that  somewhat  restless  province. 

CHINA  S   PRESENT   NEEDS  j^    j^,  3  ,^^  ^^.^^  „^,.^^^,  ^  ^^.^^  ;„  ^,,^  e\nmcil 

As    far   as   China's    immediate    future    Is  of  State  at  Peking,  and  later»was  appointed 

nnl,    her   greatest    needs   arc    seoirity,  director  of  the  Hureau  ff)r  tlw  Surve\ing  of 

...  and  an  cfficirnt  ofjUciald'im.     The  pco-  Lands.      Early  in  December  last  he  left  I'c- 

ple   have  been    little   concerned   as  to  what  king,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  he  was 

the  government  shall  be  railed  or  how  or-  next    heard    of    as   leader   of    the    revolt    in 

gani/ed,  if  only  it  will  afFord  them  security  Yunnan.      As   he   is   reported   tr)  have   been 

and    do    them    justice.     They    have    always  among  the  first  of  those  who  circulated  pefi 

considered    that    the    test   of   a    satisfactory  tions   for  the   restoration   of   the   monarchy, 

g''-               it  is  to  be  s^iught  in  the  happiness  Tsai   Ao's  action   is  somrwh.it    itK  omprehcii- 

of   :.,     ,.  :<ple.     There  is  little  doubt  among  sible.      In  estimating   the  signinc.iiuc  of   tlie 

qualified     obser\'er»    that     China's     pfisition  revolt,  it  must  be  remembered  th.it  ^'uiman 

among  the  nations  will  be  strengthened  by  ;,    furthest    removed    of    the   provinces   from 

th'-                     "'  't  a  strong  exrnitivr  is  sc-  IVking;  and  also  that  the  Yunnanesr  have 

ni:  d    in    aiitliority    at    Peking.  - . , '  .      ,         ,~ 

»£^i  J'».^».  .  'The   vicctioni   for  the  (  onvenllon  sre  alrraily  under 

As  for  the  more  distant  future,  a  country  «.,. 
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been  particularly  exasperated  by  the  govern-  him — whom  they  had  t\vo  years  before  dis- 
ment's  relentless  campaign  for  the  suppres-  graced — as  their  best  hope  in  the  hour  of 
sion  of  opium-growing,  which  was  a  lucra-  danger;  that  Sun  "V'at-scn  yielded  the  posi- 
tive occupation  there.  tion  of  chief  executive  in  his  favor;  that  the 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  rebellion  bankers  of  the  Five  Powers  Group  signed 
will  make  any  great  headway.  In  the  first  their  loan  contract  with  him  personally  in 
place,  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation,  espe-  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Assembly;  that 
cially  the  better  trained  troops  of  the  North,  the  best  of  the  revolutionary  generals,  along 
are  under  the  absolute  control  of  Yuan —  with  the  former  officers  of  the  Manchus,  re- 
to  whom  they  are  loyal.  Nearly  all  of  the  mained  lo\al  to  him  when  their  misguided 
military  governors  in  the  provinces  arc  colleagues  embarked  upon  the  ill-advised  and 
either  old  followers  or  personal  friends  of  easily  suppressed  rebellion  of  1913;  and, 
Yuan,  and  the  few  exceptions  are  practical  finally,  that  for  thirty  years  the  representa- 
men  and  essentially  consenative  in  disposi-  tives  of  foreign  countries,  both  official  and 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  monarchical  gov-  unofficial,  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
ernment  fairly  represents  the  political  ideal  him  have  felt  and  have  shown  confidence  in 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.     Third,  even  his  him. 

worst    enemies   concede    that    Yuan    is    the       If  Yuan's  government  is  overthrown,   it 

ablest  man   to  whom   the   nation   can   look,  will  be  by  forces  greater  than  and  very  dif- 

both  for  reconstruction  within  and   for  de-  ferent   from   those  engaged   in   the  rebellion 

fense  against  what,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  in  Yunnan, 
menace   to  its  liberties — danger  from   with- 
out.     Yuan's    preeminence    is    demonstrated        ..jt  jg  easy  to  avoid  a  naked  spear,  but  not  a 

by    the    fact    that    the    Manchus    looked    to  hidden   sword."— Chinese  Proverb. 
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How  Japan  and  America  Can  Co-opfratk  to  Aid  in  Chinese 

Development 

BY  ADACHI    KINNOSUKE 

AMERICA,  Japan,  and  China  stand  in  Regarding   the   preservation   of   the   terri- 

the  Far  East  arrayed  with  desires  and  torial  integrity  of  China,  Japan  is  even  more 

aspirations  of  somewhat   the   following  na-  emphatic  than   America.     Iliis   may  sound 

ture:  odd   coming  from   a  Japanese.      But  stop  a 

The  United  States  wants  an  "open  door"  moment  and  ask  two  pertinent  questions: 

to  the  marts  of  the  continental  Asia,  equal  If  Japan  were  to  countenance — let  alone 

opportunity  to  all  who  trade  in  China,  and  encourage  by  her  example — the  partition  of 

special    favors    to    none.      Equally    fair   and  Chinese   territory,   what  would    Russia   do? 

righteous  is  her  traditional  policy  regarding  And  (Germany,  France,  and  England? 

the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Suppose  Japan  were  able  to  take  and  hold 

Japan,    like   the    United    States,    wants   to  a    large    portion    of    Chinese    territon,-    and 

sell  her  goods  to  China;  has  been  tr>ing  to  ignore  Europe's  protest,  what  would  become 

sell  more  than  she  wisely  can.     If  she  could  of  her  when  the  F'uropean  war  is  over?   Our 

monopolize   the   entire   Chinese   market,   she  American   friends  must  credit  us  with  hav- 

would.  ing  enough   common   sense   to   see   the   folly 

Furthermore,  Japan  wants  more  land  for  and  madness  of  such  a  procedure, 

her  people.     Her  population  is  increasing  at  What    Japan    really    wants   is   customers 

the  rate  of   1.4  per  cent,   a  year.      In    1910  for  her  goods,  rather  than  a  lot  of  Chinese, 

Japan  had  343  persons  to  a  square  mile,  while  brewing    everlasting    hatred    for    men    and 

California  had  only   15.  things    Japanese    over    the    ashes    of    homes 

Japan  also  wants  to  make  money.     China  burnt  down  by  an  invading  army, 

is    her    second    best    custonu-r,    and    Japan's  China  wants  many  things.     She  wants  the 

fight   for  her  share  in   the  Chinese  trade  is  security  of   life  and   property.      Even   above 

therefore  backed  up  by  elemental  logic.  that,  she  wants  enough  food  and  raiment. 
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CHINA  N'EEDS  CAPITAL  000,000    tons    of    workable    and    profitably 

So  stand  the  three  powers  in  the  Far  Ea^t.  minable  coal.      In   all  Japan  we  have  only 

And  thev  do  not  seem  any  too  happv,  one  1.738,000.000  tons.     Thus  one  coal  mine  m 

with    the    other.      What    is    needed    there?  China  has  nearly  one-half  the  coal  wealth  of 

What  is  the  solution  of  the  problem?   Simply  the  entire  Empire  of  Japan, 

and  emphaticallv  this:    Give  the  Chinese  the  In    Chinese  hands,   the   Fushun   collieries 

wherewithal  to'  get   food   and   raiment,   and  produced    a    few    thousand    tons  a    month. 

a   little   more   beside.— give   him   purchasing  Under  Japanese  administration   the  produc- 

power.     In   1912  the  Japanese  bought  from  tion   for  the  entire  year   1914  amounted   to 

foreign  countries  S5.99  worth  of  good^  per  2,500,000    tons.     The    South    Manchurian 

person,   whereas  the  Chinese  imported  only  Railway  Company,  which  operates  the  mines, 

SI. 04   worth.      This    means    that    if    China  i>  the  largest  employer  of  Chinese  labor  in 

had  the  purchasing  power  of  even  her  poor  Manchuria.      The   Fushun    Collieries   alone 

neighbor  across  the  Yellow  Sea,  she  would  g'^e  work  to    15,000  coolies    all    the    year 

buv  every  vear  $1,732,500,000  worth  of  for-  through.     Every  ton  of  coal  produced  with 

eign  goods  more  than  she  is  buving  to-dav.  Chinese  labor  means  putting  into  the  pockets 

(The  calculation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  350,-  of  the  Chinese  a  certain  amount  of  money, 

000,000  Chinese  and  55,000,000  Japanese.)  however  small;  it  means  the  increase  of  the 

As  Japan  furnishes  18  per  cent,  of  China's  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese. 

imports,   it  might  mean   an   annual   increase  Hundreds     of     thousands     of     Shantung 

of  $311,850,000  in  the  exports  of  Nippon,  coolies  cross  over  from  Chifu  into  Manchuria 

But  the  eftect  of  the  increase  in  Chinese  every  year  to  work  in  the  fields  and  mines. 
purchasing  power  would  be  even  more  spec-  Each  gets  about  fifteen  cents  a  day.  They 
tacular  on  the  American  export  trade,  spend  about  one  cent  each  for  lodging,  four 
America  is  the  original  home  of  quality  cents  for  meals,  and  three  cents  for  the  bar- 
goods  and  of  lofty  price.  It  would  mean  a  ber, — the  one  great  luxury  of  the  Chinese. 
sudden  rise  in  the  Asiatic  trade  of  America.  They  save  the  balance,  seven  cents  everj^  day. 

How   can    the   purchasing  power   of    the  With  all  that,   the  Chinese  are  not  stingy. 

Chinese  be  raised?     Who  or  what  is  going  They    are    painfully    economical    with    their 

to   raise  it?     The  answer  is:    Nobody  and  funds,  to  a  point  that  would  insure  them  a 

nothing  but  the  resources  of  China  herself.  measure    of    worldly    independence.      After 

that,   for  the  bodilv  comforts  of   themselves 

UNDEVELOPED  COAL  LANDS  and   their   folks,   for  the    good    of    business 

Take  the  concrete  case  of  the  Fushun  Coal  enterpri.ses,  they  are  ever  ready  to  spend  their 

Mine,   in    Southern    Manchuria.      The   coal  money. 

dcpo-sit  along  the  Hun  River  is  a  matter  of  I    have   instanced    the   Fushun    Collieries, 

old-time     knowledge     with     the     Manchus.  There  are  other  important  coal  fields  already 

Some  of  the  Korean  ancestors  used  to  scratch  being  worked.   The  Kailan  Mining  Adminis- 

thc  beds  with  pickaxes.     They  did  not  know  tration    in    Kaiping    and    Lanchau    districts, 

that   the  depfjsit   ran   about  ten   miles  along  Chihli    I'rovince,   was  working   12   shafts  in 

the  River  Hun,  with  a  thickness  of  from  80  1914    with    13,700    men;    (lerman-opcratcd 

feet  to  175  feet, — any  more  than  the  present  mines    in    Shantung    (now    in    the   Japanese 

dwriiers  of  the  Yangtsc  \'alley  know  of  the  hands)  ;    Jamieson    Collieries    in    Chinchua- 

hcaps  of  iron  and  coal  under  their  feet.  chen,   Hfxian ;   Vuo  Chin   Collieries  in   East- 

For  many  centuries  the  .Manchus  worked  crn    Shansi ;    Ein    Cheng    .Mines,    connected 

the  Fushun  coal  deposit.     Even  in  the  days  with   Peking-Hankau  Railway  by  an  clcven- 

prr      '          the     Russian    orajpation    of    the  mile  branch  at  Va  Koing;  I*inizlisi;ing  Mines 

mn             '    natives  used   to  work   tlicin   in  a  in  the  I'rovince  of  Kiaii^^i,  and  others.    I'.vcn 

IcJMjrely,  primitive  fashion.     During  the  rainy  st>,  the  exploitation  of  the  Chinese  coal  fields 

vravin.   from  June  to   August,   they  stopped  is  still  in  its  kindergarten  stage. 
working  altogether,  for  there  was  too  much 

water  and   trx,  little  air  in   the  shafts;  and  '^'^•''^^'TS  oi-  IROV,  co.mm  R.  gold,  tin,  and 

when  they  resumed,  the  miner*  uned  to  spend  antimony 

a  month  i              '  out  water  and  making  re-  Tlir  drvclopmcnt  fif  China's  Iron  resourcM 

pair*.     '1 1.     !s  gave  work   to  fr«fn)  two  is  still  more  li.ukvvard.     At  the  Taych   iron 

hundred  to  fivr  hnndrrd  cfKilips.  mines,  the  amount  of  ore  heaped  tip  on  top 

Such  wa«  the  Fushun  rollirric*  not  more  of   the   ground   has  hern   estiniatrd   at   500,- 

than  a  quarter  of  a  rmfiirv  .ii'O.     And  \rr,  rK)0,fK(()  tons.      No  one  sreins  to  have  vrn- 
thcre   are   in    tlic    In  limi    li-  1.!    alKtic    HOO,-   tunil    even    to   guess     the    amount    of     iron 
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stored  up  and  down  the  "\'angtse ;  in  the  Hankau  that  a  number  of  the  Chinese  com- 
Tungkuan  Shan  district,  some  55  miles  above  pradores  had  amassed  a  fortune  by  cornering 
Wufu,  in  the  province  of  Anhui ;  and  along  the  output  of  antimony.  They  were  fore- 
the  river  valley  in  Szechuan.  Investigation  sighted  enough  to  see  the  tremendous  demand 
of  mineral  wealth  in  the  provinces  of  Shansi  for  the  metal  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
and  Shensi  has  advanced  only  to  the  point  of  of  ammunition.  The  Province  of  Hunan  is 
keeping  the  mining  world  open-mouthed  said  to  be  supplying  something  like  90  per 
and  big-eyed  with  expectation.  In  Manchu-  cent,  of  the  antimony  used  in  the  manufac- 
ria,  a  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  iron  be-  ture  of  shells.  A  certain  proportion  of  anti- 
came  a  fact  when  the  Mukden-Antung  line  mony  is  necessary  to  render  the  steel  shells 
went  over  her  eastern  hills.  Ores  found  brittle  and  therefore  much  more  deadly  by 
along  the  line  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  making  them  burst  in  the  greatest  possible 
iion.  At  Tiehling,  north  of  Mukden,  na-  number  of  fragments  at  the  time  of  explosion, 
tives  have  for  years  been  taking  out  iron  in  Lead  is  there  in  Hunan,  Kueichau,  Sze- 
their  primitive  fashion.  The  only  reason  chuan,  "^'unan ;  zinc  in  Kueichau,  and  nickel 
why  Mr.  T.  T.  Read,  late  Professor  of  in  the  two  provinces  of  Szechuan  and  ^'un- 
Metallurg],-  at  Peiyang  University  (upon  nan.  It  has  been  found  that  North  Manchu- 
whose  report  modern  knowledge  of  the  min-  ria  homes  an  excellent  quality  of  asbestos, 
eral    resources   of    China    largely    depends), 

does  not  see  a  great  future  for  iron  mines  in  "^"^  dream  of  a  railway  system 

Shantung  is  because  the  Germans  have  not  Railway  construction  work  is  not  a  smaller 
been  able  to  find  much  of  the  metal  there,  field  than  mining  for  capitalists.  In  Scp- 
In  Yunnan  and  Kueichau,  Le  Clerc  and  tember,  1912,  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  au- 
other  travelers  have  reported  an  extensive  thorized  Dr.  Sun  "^'atsen  to  organize  and 
presence  of  the  metal.  The  scientific  knowl-  liead  a  corporation  for  financing  and  build- 
edge  we  have  of  it,  however,  is  negligible,  ing  trunk-line  railways.  In  a  speech  before 
In  Hunan,  along  the  southern  border,  near  the  National  Railway  Union  at  Peking,  Dr. 
Chinchau,  the  natives  are  taking  out  iron  ore  Sun  traced  his  dream  of  a  railway  system 
of  good  quality.  In  the  province  of  Fukieii,  upon  the  map  of  China.  It  had  a  length  of 
about  70  miles  from  Amoy,  "a  large  deposit  about  67,000  miles,  and  would  cost  $3,000,- 
of  magnetite"  (said  to  be  10,000.000  tons)  is  000.000  to  build.  China  has  to-day  a  little 
reported.  In  Kuantung  and  Kuangsi,  active  over  bOOO  miles  of  railways  in  operation.  The 
work  of  mining  and  smelting  is  carried  on  at  United  States  over  360.000  miles.  And  yet 
Heinhuihsien  and  Yanganhsien.  China  is  larger  than  the  United  States,  and 

The  copper  deposits  of  ^  unnan,  Szechuan,  has  three  times  as  many  people.  It  is  difli- 
Anhui,  and  Kangsu  are  nobody's  secret  now.  cult  to  see  wherein  Dr.  Sun's  "dream"  is  as 
Transportation  facilities  and  adequate  capi-  fantastic  as  some  treaty-port  newspapers  in 
tal  are  all  that  is  needed.  China  seem  to   think.     Just    what    the    ex- 

Gold  in  North  Manchuria. — along  the  penditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in  so  highly 
Tumen,  the  Amur,  the  Sungari,  and  other  productive  an  enterprise  as  the  building  of 
rivers, — is  much  fabled  by  travelers  who  a  transportation  system,  through  millions  of 
have  peeped  into  that  territory.  At  Chau  square  miles  of  ^vell-settled  land,  would  do  to 
"^  uen.  Shantung  (about  40  miles  from  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  some- 
Chifu),  is  the  best-known  gold  mine  in  thing  too  immense  for  arithmetic. 
China.  Gold  is  found  also  in  Szechuan,  at  Beside  railway  a)nstruction  work,  there 
Molo  and  other  places;  also  along  the  bor-  are  public  utilities  of  other  kinds.  '1  he  upper 
dcrs  of  Kansu  and  Tibet.  ^  unnan  is  re-  reaches  of  the  ^  angtse  River  are  a  series  of 
ported  to  have  a  promising  future  as  a  gold  modest  Niagaras  for  those  who  would  utilize 
producer.  water-power  for  electric  power  and  lighting 

And  that  is  not  all.  Tliere  is  silver  at  plants  in  the  cities  of  Szechuan.  Building 
Jehol,  in  the  Province  of  Chihli.  Tin  in  the  street  railways  is  another  profitable  field  for 
Mengtse  district,  in  Yunnan,  is  worked  after  capital.  Even  at  Shanghai,  barelv  seven  years 
the  leisurely  native  fashion;  yet  it  furnishes  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  street- 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production  car.  To-day,  there  are  three  services:  one 
of  the  metal.  And  China,  even  to-day,  British,  another  French,  and  the  third  built, 
stands  as  the  largest  producer  of  antimony,  financed,  and  operated  by  Chinese. 
Hunan  being  the  most  active  field.  On  These  mining,  railway,  and  public-utility 
the  third  day  of  last  month,  the  correspond-  enterprises  would  give  work  to  millions  of 
tnt   of   the  Associated    Press   reported   from  coolies.     The  Chinese  are  always  willing  to 
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work.     All   that  they  need   to  prosper   is  a  is  insistent.     After  supplying  Brazil,  Argen- 

fair  amount  of  protection  for  property  and  tina,  and  Chile,  has  America  engineers  and 

person.  administrators, — trained,  bright,   and  young, 

— who  are  read^■  and  willing  to  invade  the 

WHY   CHIXA   CAN-XOT   DEVELOP    HER    OWN  ^^^^^  ^f  f^^-^^y 

RESOURCES  Then,  there  is  the  question  of  climate  and 
But,  if  the  resources  are  there,  waiting  other  life-and-health  conditions  which  enter 
and  ready  for  development,  why  does  not  vitally  into  an  American  invasion  of  indus- 
someone  open  the  treasure-trove?  Why  are  trial  China.  Still  another  thing:  Young 
not  the  Chinese  themselves  doing  it  ?  Americans  who  are  at  home  with  the  Chinese 
For  two  reasons:  First,  and  chiefly,  lack  in  their  thoughts,  literature,  and  mode  of  life 
of  capital ;  second,  the  Chinese  know,  are  about  as  rare  as  stars  at  noonday.  In- 
through  long  and  painful  experience,  some-  finitely  more  vital  than  all  these  is  the  ques- 
thing  about  their  government  officials.  Graft  tion  of  affording  to  industrial  plants  and 
in  China  is  more  than  an  art ;  it  is  a  science,  undertakings  a  prompt  protection  in  the  hour 
That  is  the  reason  why  Chinese  of  wealth  of  need.  The  government  of  China,  it  has 
are  willing  to  buy  stocks  of  a  foreign  corpora-  been  already  said,  is  far  from  affording  ample 
tion  doing  a  profitable  business  in  China ;  but  protection  to  life  and  property.  It  is  not 
never,  or  at  least  ver}-  rarely,  those  of  a  feasible  to  undertake  industrial  development 
purely  Chinese  company.  This  explains  why  in  China  unless  j'ou  have  a  button  handy, 
the  Chinese  Government  can  raise  foreign  and  unless  that  button  will  respond  to  your 
loans  so  easily  (in  fact  foreign  countries  are  finger  pressure  with  a  force  ready  and  suffi- 
pressing  loans  on  China  which  she  does  not  cient  to  put  things  to  rights. 
want,  most  of  the  time),  and  yet  finds  it  Japan  is  in  a  much  better  position,  geo- 
difficult  to  float  a  domestic  loan.  graphically  and  in  a  military  sense,  to  answer 

In  short,  the  Chinese  themselves  have  not  such  a  button  than  the  United  States. 
the  money  to  develop  their  immense  re- 
sources, and  they  do  not  enjoy  sufficient  a  solution'  of  the  far-eastern  tangle 
security-  of  property  to  encourage  them  in  a  why  should  not  the  United  States  let 
large  industrial  undertaking.  Japanese  energy  and  engineers  and  work- 
men work  with  American  capital  in  the  de- 
jaha.v  is  able  to  supply  leaders  velopmcnt  of  China's  resources? 

If  not  China  herself,  then  why  not  Japan .'       The   Japanese    arc   willing   and    eager    to 

Japan,  like  China,  lacks  one  thinp;  needful —  earn     dividends     for    American     capital,     if 

capital.     She  has  almost  every  other  qualifi-  America  is  u  illing  to  give  just  rewards  for 

cation.      She   has   well-trained    engineers   to  their   labor.      China   would   welcome   Amer- 

undertake  the  work  of  mining  and  of  build-  ican  capital,  for  she  knows  that  there  is  no 

ing  and   operating   railways,   electric   trams,  string  of  territorial  consideration  tied  to  it. 

lighting  and  p*iwcr  plants,  and  other  public  Chinese  coolies  would    be  delighted    to   find 

utilities.      But   of    money    she    has    little    to  work   in   mines  and   factories.     The  hardest 

spare.  kind  of  work  has  no  terror  for  them.     It  is 

empty  stomachs,  and  the  appalling  and  ever- 

AMf:RICA   CAN-    WELL    FURNMSM    CAPITAL  ^^^^^^.-^^^   ,„„^^j,^^   ^^    ^,,^.,^,     ^,,^^    ^,,,.^.    f^.^^ 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has       And  America, — why  should  she  object  to 

plenty  of  capital.     Every  day  that  passes  is  handsome  dividends  on  her  investment,  to  the 

hr.iping  idle  gold  in  her  treasury.    The  great  increase  of  China's  purchasing  power,  to  the 

I".       — "    "' ir  M!rms    to    have    shifted     the  expansion   of   American    trade   with    the    l'\ir 

/;f.  •<T  of  the   world   from   London  Fast,  to  a  better  underst.niding  between  her 

to  New  York.    Why  does  not  America,  then,  and  Japan  ? 

play  the  f.iirv  and  wake  the  sleeping  treasures        Besides,    this   answer    to   the    Far    Fnstern 

of  ;mi.  irnr  ("liin.i  with  the  touch  of  her  magic  (|nrstion  solves  also  the  California  problem, 

^'oldrn   vv.tnd .'      >ilir   certainly  can   do   it,   if  I,et   American   capital    and   Japanese   energy 

»he  »o  de»ire*.  develop    northern    Maiuhuria   and    Yunnan, 

'I  hrre   are,    howrvrr,    vmie   r  nnsiderations  ;iiid  you  will  see  with  what  an  indetcnt  lack 

of  way*  and   mean%  in  conncttiori   with   her  of    manners    "the    politest     race    on    earth" 

activitin  in   China.     The   South   Atncriran  would  turn  their  hacks  on  the  smiling  foot- 

f;  up  at  n  great  parr ;  their  hills  oi  C'alifornia   and    the   thirsty  cities  of 

«.i,.   ;  M     ».,..-,  n.-ii  front  the  U'nitcd  States  Arizona. 


ECONOMIC  UNPREPAREDNESS 

America's  Losses  Through  Waste  and   Mismaxagemext  of 

Resources 

BY  DAVID  Y.  THOMAS 

(Professor  of   History  and   Political    Science  in  the  University  of  Arkansas) 

[Professor  Thomas  is  one  of  the  outspoken  thinkers  of  the  Southwest,  who  has  the  full  cour- 
age of  his  opinions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  endorse  his  proposal  to  absorb  dividends  by  taxation,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity-  with  which  he  points  to  the  great  public  losses  accruing  from 
our  national  wastefulness  and  our  former  sacrifice  of  public  assets.  There  is  dire  need  for  public 
economy  and  a  wise  conserving  of  social  values. — The  Editor.] 


WHILF'  President  Wilson  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  address  to  Con- 
gress to  inilitary  preparedness,  some  who 
heard  it  tell  us  that  he  appeared  to  be  most 
interested  in  economic  preparedness.  Our 
real  strength  must  come,  said  he,  from  "the 
organization  and  freedom  and  vitality  of 
our  economic  life.  T.lie  domestic  questions 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  last 
Congress  are  more  vical  to  the  nation  in  its 
time  of  test  than  at  any  other  time."  While 
he  appears  to  mention  this  as  an  adjunct  of 
military  preparedness,  it  fits  in  with 'the  prob- 
lems of  peace,  for  war  is  not  the  only 
"test"  that  modern  nations  have  to  face. 
As  a  part  of  this  polic\'  of  economic  pre- 
paredness he  insists  that  "At  the  same  time 
that  we  safeguard  and  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  we  should  put  them 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  will  use  them 
promptly  and  intelligently." 

Most  people  would  claim  for  our  eco- 
nomic life  a  good  deal  of  vitality',  though 
many  would  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has 
enough  for  times  of  great  stress.  Many 
would  also  say  that  it  is  neither  organized 
nor  £ree.    If  it  were  thoroughly  organized  and 


vital,  most  of  the  present  waste  would  be 
stopped.  Below  is  a  table  of  estimates  of 
losses  due  to  lack  of  organization  and  effi- 
ciency. Some  are  but  rough  guesses,  but 
others  are  the  estimates  of  careful  students. 

These  figures  are  based  on  notes  taken 
irregularly  from  my  readings  for  the  past 
few  months.  Only  a  few  subjects  have 
been  mentioned — a  good  many  similar  items 
were  not  noted — yet  they  foot  up  nearly 
enough  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  our 
extravagant  national  government  for  a  year. 
One  writer  estimates  that  rats  consume 
enough  grain  to  feed  one  hen  for  ever\'  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  nation. 

As  for  conser\ation,  most  of  our  resources 
are  already  in  private  hands.  \\Tiile  some 
are  being  held  back,  the  most  of  them  are 
being  used  promptly.  Lack  of  intelligence 
in  their  use  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  fig- 
ures on  losses: 

By  forest  fires $50,000,000 

Extraction  and  treatment  of  minerals.  300,rKH»,000 
Floods     238,000,000 


ToTM $588,000,000 


Losses 

4i 
II 
II 
II 
II 

iTE 
due 
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to    tuberculosis 

"     tvf^hoid   fever 

IXTRFPAREDXESS 

5330.0(10.000 

SO.000.000 

hospital  mismanagement.  .  .  . 
smote    nuisance .  . 

50.000.000 

100.000,000 

cattle  tick 

"    rats   

50.000.000 

360.000.000 

<0+0()0(lfM>') 
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PROFITS    TO    IXDIVIDUALS 

These  figures  are  strong  proof  of  the  lack 
of  intelligence.  But  there  are  other  figures 
which  indicate  that  the  owners  have  been 
intelligent  enough  and  selfish  enough  to  pile 
up  enormous  profits. 

DIVIDENDS    DECLARED     IX     JULY,     191S 

By  45  gold   and  silver  min- 
ing companies  $11,551,133,  or    130% 

By  22  copper    companies....    15,673,607 
By  one   zinc  company    (The 
New  Jersey)  : 

Regular  dividend 2,000,000,  or      20% 

Stock  dividend 25,000,000,  or    2507o 

Surplus  carried  forward..   25,000,000,  or    250^0 
By  one  coal  company    (The 
Lackawanna;  : 

Dividend  3,460,117,  or  52i'<% 

Surplus  of  profits 2,513,478,  or      407o 

Old  surplus  1,025,000 

Since  organization  the  fortj'-five  gold  and 
silver  companies  have  paid  out  $211,587,610 
in  dividends,  the  twenty-two  copper  com- 
panies, $443,615,821.  One  of  these  copper 
companies,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  has  paid 
cut  $125,250,000,  which  the  New  York 
Times  says  is  5500  per  cent.  The  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  paid  the  figures  given 
above  after  having  paid  out  $5,000,000  a 
year  for  the  past  three  vears,  all  on  the  mod- 
est capital  of  $10,000,000. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  definite  fig- 
ures taken  from  the  financial  columns  of  the 
New  Vork  Times.  I  should  like  to  give 
figures  relating  to  oil  and  gas  and  iron,  but 
have  noted  no  recent  reports.  The  public 
well  remembers  the  large  dividends  in  Stand- 
ard Oil  immediately  after  the  decree  of  dis- 
solution, espedally  that  of  the  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana,  which  paid  out  $29,000,000.  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  the  fine  impfised  by 
Judge  Land  is  and  <iet  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  excessive.  A  November  news  item 
stated  that  t)  '■   of  this  company  had  ad- 

vanced $15, <  ..  »  within  the  past  year, 
while  that  of  thirty-«ix  oil  companies  had 
.idvanced  $148,1.37,017.  Some  individual 
finrf-s  are  quoted  at  $1600. 

All  the  while  the  price  of  gasf)line  and  oil 
has  been  steadily  advancing.  After  giving  a 
long  li*t  of  such  advances  the  rrportrr  naive- 
ly adds:  "The  result  of  inrrrasrd  pricrs  and 
grrater  production  this  fall  has  already  found 
reflection  m  the  dividend  payment  of  several 

CI  I  ...      1,.,^,.    p;,|,l 

C»  '  r  .iiiil  iiw 

of  f4.75. 

The  iron  and  ^trcl  buHin(*%«  Iia5k  l>crn  "I'lok- 


ing  up,"  but  I  have  no  recent  statistics  about 
dividends.  Up  in  Minnesota  the  people  sold 
most  of  their  mines  to  private  owners,  but 
they  finally  waked  up  and  decided  to  keep 
the  rest.  In  one  year  they  collected  $325,000 
in  royalties  on  the  ore  mined  under  lease. 
Yet  this  represents  only  one-thirtieth  of  the 
ore  mined  in  the  State.  If  the  State  now 
owned  all  its  mines  and  operated  them  under 
lease,  it  would  receive  $10,000,000  a  year. 
In  other  words,  the  power  of  taxation  has 
been  surrendered  to  the  owners  of  the  mines, 
just  as  elsewhere  it  has  been  surrendered  to 
the  owners  of  the  oil  wells. 

Lumber  is  one  resource  that  is  not  being 
used  very  promptly  because  the  fortunate 
owners  know  that  it  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  more  in  a  few  years  and  they  are  de- 
manding the  rest  which  still  belongs  to  the 
public.  A  few  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations reported  that  12,000,000  acres  had 
been  sold  for  $30,000,000,  though  at  the 
time  of  sale  it  was  worth  $240,000,000,  an 
outright  gift  of  $210,000,000  plus  the  power 
of  ta.xation  through  enhanced  prices. 

Where  do  the  people  come  in  ?  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  producers  and 
consumers.  Strikes  are  a  chronic  condition, 
especially  in  the  copper  and  coal  mines. 
Think  of  the  conditions  in  Michigan  and  of 
that  Calumet  and  Hecla  dividend.  The 
people  are  paying  the  cost.  Some  years  ago, 
after  a  long  and  bitter  strike  in  Peimsylvania, 
the  wages  of  the  coal  miners  were  advanced 
9  cents,  the  price  of  coal  25  cents.  Wlieii 
the  tax  of  1  cent  a  gallon  is  put  on  gasoline 
the  price  probably  will  go  up  5  cents.  That 
is,  the  people  will  pay  the  oil  companies  4 
cents  to  collect  from  thciii  1  cent  for  the 
government.  The  same  thing  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  the  (pie'ition  of  a  Cf)ntincntal  army 
shall  divide  time  with  that  of  economic  pre- 
paredness? And  to  suggest  that  no  more  of 
our  resources  be  turned  over  to  imguardcd 
private  ownership? 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  it  is  not  tin-  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  offer  a  complete  federal 
budget,  but  only  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 
The  proposed  fax  on  ga^iline  and  steel  will 
prrxluce  v»me  revenue,  but  at  a  fearful  cost. 
Ffir  MM'ial  and  econonuV  preparedness  a  tax 
on  dividends,  with  a  verv  heavy  t;i\,  at  least 
7S  per  cent,  on  stock  dividends,  will  W  far 
more  effective.  To  this  shouhl  be-  added  a 
tax  on  gifts  and  inheritances. 
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AMKRICAX  business  conditions  and  military  and  naval  preparedness  are  two  prominent 
topics  treated  in  our  "Leading;  Articles"  this  month.  There  are  also  interesting  ex- 
cerpts from  the  comment  on  the  war  in  foreign  periodicals,  notably  the  article  by  the  v.*ditor 
of  La  Revue  (Paris)  in  criticism  of  English  leadership  (page  220);  an  Austrian  discus- 
sion of  a  method  of  finding  employment  for  men  made  cripples  by  the  war  (page  226)  : 
an  account  of  the  important  activities  of  the  so-called  "econoinic  general  stafif"  in  Germany 
(page  228),  and  an  Italian  discussion  of  the  Armenian  situation  (page  230).  The  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  world's  Protestant  missions  is  summarized  on  page  232  and  geographical 
aspects  of  the  conflict  are  represented  by  articles  on  the  Balkan  railway  lines  and  the  course 
of  the  Danube  River  from  the  Black  Forest   to  the  Black  Sea. 

Among  the  January  magazines,  the  North  American  Rei'iew  signalizes  the  return  to 
this  country  of  its  editor,  Colonel  George  Harvey,  with  an  extended  etlitorial  note  on  the 
situation  in  England  to-day,  especially  with  reference  to  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  English  views  of  President  Wilson.  Colonel  Harvey's  conclusion  from  his  observa- 
tions while  abroad  is  that  on  the  whole  the  prospects  for  the  Allies  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  are  good,  at  least  as  far  as  pecuniary  endurance  is  concerned. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  North  American,  in  addition  to  the  contribution 
of  Admiral  Fiske,  from  which  we  quote  on  page  224.  are:  "Seamanship  and  the  Merchant 
Marine,"  by  Lincoln  Colcord ;  "The  Chicago  and  Alton  Case,"  by  George  Kennan ;  "The 
Colombian  Treaty,"  by  "Latin-American";  "Constitutional  Change  without  Revision,"  by 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jr.;  "The  Open  Forum  Movement,"  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Stickney 
Grant;  and  "Suffrage  and   Prohibition,"  by   L.  Ames  Brown. 

One  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  Forum  is  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington's  study  in  the 
psychology  of  the  soldier,  portions  of  which  are  summarized  on  page  234.  Other  articles 
in  the  January  number  are:  "Art,  Promise,  and  Failure,"  by  Willard  Huntington 
Wright;  "Understanding  Germany,"  by  Max  Eastman;  and  "Herbert  Spencer's  'l^ie 
Great  Political  Superstition,'  "  by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

On  page  241  we  quote  from  the  article  entitled.  "Lo,  the  Poor  Immigrant!"  in  the 
January  Atlantic,  by  Frances  A.  Kellor.  In  the  same  number  there  is  a  contribution  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  on  the  subject  of  "Labor  and  Capital — Partners."  General 
H.  M.  Chittenden  writes  on  "Manifest  Destiny  in  America."  and  John  Koren  on  "Social 
Aspects  of  Drink,"  with  special  attention  to  the  prohibition  argument;  an  appreciation 
of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau,  of  Saranac  Lake,  is  contributed  by  Stephen  Chal- 
mers, and  there  are  three  war  articles:  "Germany  and  Cotton."  by  \W.  J.  Ashley;  "The 
Balkans  and  Diplomacy,"  by  J.  W.  Headlam ;  and  "Can  Sea  Power  Decide  the  War?" 
by  Roland  G.  Usher. 

Colonel  R(X)sevelt's  article  in  the  January  Metropolitan  is  entitled  "America  First. — 
a  Phrase  or  a  Fact?"  and  is  a  sweeping  arraignment  of  the  administration  at  Washington 
for  its  foreign  policy. 

In  the  Yale  Revieiv  for  the  current  quarter  the  arguments  against  preparedness  are 
ably  presented  by  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  We  are  quoting  on  page  IIS  from  former  Secre- 
tary George  von  L.  Mover's  article  in  the  same  number  on  "Our  Navy  In  the  Event  of 
War."  Cither  contributions  to  this  issue  of  the  Yale  Rcviea-  are:  "The  War  and  the 
British  Realms,"  by  A.  F.  Pollard;  "'Ilic  American  Democratic  Ideal,"  by  Brooks  Adams; 
and  "Invading  Alsace,"  by  a  French  officer. 

The  usual  wealth  of  anonymous  material  of  distinctive  literan,'  quality  and  a  piquancy 
that  is  frequently  lacking  in  our  "heavier"  reviews  appears  in  the  current  quar- 
terly issue  of  the  I'npopular  Rrvieic.  One  of  these  excellent  articles,  that  giving  the 
"Rear-Rank  Reflections"  of  a  Plattsburg  "Rookie."  is  summarized  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  on  page  225.     "Efficient  Democracy"  is  another  interesting  discussion. 
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RETAIL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 


NOTHING  is  more  common  than  broad 
generalizations  regarding  the  current 
business  situation.  Yet  the  average  business 
man  who  attempts  to  gather  for  himself  the 
data  from  which  to  make  a  study  of  condi- 
tions in  the  retail  trade  of  this  countn,-  finds 
himself  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  at- 
tested facts.  The  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mac 
Martin,  of  Minneapolis,  have  been  for  many 
weeks  engaged  in  securing  statistics  of  sales, 
stocks  and  collections  in  the  six  lines  of  retail 
trade  throughout  the  country  that  are  regard- 
ed as  having  closest  contact  with  the  consum- 
ing public,  viz.,  department  stores,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  jewelry,  and  clothing  stores. 
The  dealers  who  have  reported  these  facts 
to  Mr.  Martin  have  also  given  in  definite 
percentages  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
amounts  they  are  spending  for  their  own  ad- 
vertising. The  final  report  appears  in  the 
Januar}'  number  of  Associated  Advertising 
( Indianapolis). 

One  year  ago  the  Advertising  Clubs  con- 
ducted a  like  investigation,  and  while  it  was 
then  commonly  believed  that  business  was  at 
a  low  ebb  and  had  been  greatly  reduced  with- 
in the  preceding  year,  the  inquiry  showed 
that  the  sales  of  the  typical  retailer  had  de- 
creased on  the  average  throughout  the  United 
States  only  2.3   per  cent.,   that  is,   that  the 


average  consumer  had  curtailed  his  purchases 
only  to  that  extent.  At  the  beginning  of 
1916,  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  has 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  consumption 
within  the  past  year.  Mr.  Martin's  report, 
covering  the  index  month  of  November, 
1915,  shows  that  American  retail  sales  in- 
creased 15.93  per  cent,  over  the  sales  for  the 
same  month  in  1914;  that  retailers  increased 
their  advertising  2.5  per  cent. ;  that  collec- 
tions were  5.6  per  cent,  above  normal ;  and 
that  retailers  increased  the  stocks  they  were 
carrying  4.81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martin's  committee  took  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  country  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  a  year, 
but  considered  that  at  the  same  time  retail 
establishments  are  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  are  consumers.  It  therefore  regards 
the  indicated  increase  of  15.93  per  cent,  as 
conservative.  Only  one  city  among  those 
canvassed  showed  an  actual  decrease  in  1915 
as  compared  with  1914,  and  only  nine  cities 
showed  as  little  as  2  per  cent,  increase.  The 
average  consumer  increased  his  purchases  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year,  as  follows: 

New    England    States 16.58 

Middle    Atlantic   States n.66 

South    .Atlantic    States IS.44 
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East-South    C<T)tral    States 23.41  other  hand,  while  there  may  be  some  articles 

East-North   Central   States 15.12  sold  bv  the  jeweler  that  may  be  classed  among 

w"'"?*'"^  r^"^"  i'  £\T.l^ 2!  08  the  necessities,  his  sales  for  the  most  part  are 

West-South  Central   States 24.08  /■         •  1        ■                     ,            .             .     V       , 

Mountain   States    15-45  ot  articles  that  a  purchaser  IS  not  mchncd  to 

Pacific  States    11-23  buy  when  practicing  strict  economy.     As  go 

the  sales  of  the  jeweler,  so  would  go  the  sales 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  in-  of  the  automobile  agent,  the  high-class  tailor, 
creases  in  retail  sales  were  made  without  cor-  the  florist  and  the  confectioner.  The  drug- 
responding  increases  in  the  stocks  carried  by  gist  and  the  clothier  deal  in  a  great  many 
retailers.  The  retailer  seems  to  have  learned  articles  which  people  can  do  without  when 
that  he  can  do  a  larger  business  with  a  small-  they  economize  and  which  they  are  prone  to 
er  stock  investment  than  he  thought  practical  purchase  when  they  are  spending  freely.  In 
before  the  war.     better  profits  have  resulted,  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  committee,  the 

The  question  may  occur  to  some  readers,  increase  in  consumer  demand  shown  for  arti- 
Why  were  these  particular  lines  of  retail  cles  distributed  by  the  clothier  and  the  drug- 
trade  selected  for  the  investigation?  The  gist  comes  very  near  the  average  for  all. 
purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  gain  an  in-  The  hardware  dealer  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
de.x  which  might  be  applied  to  any  class  of  self.  His  wares,  while  necessities,  are  often 
merchandise.  While  the  committee  fully  closely  related  to  building  operations.  It  is, 
realized  that  there  are  certain  goods  handled  therefore,  only  natural  that  in  1914  it  was 
by  grocers  which  may  be  considered  lu.xuries  found  that  the  sales  of  the  hardware  mcr- 
the  grocer  for  the  most  part  deals  in  absolute  chant  had  decreased  5.2  per  cent.  In  1915, 
necessities,  and  as  his  sales  increase  or  de-  on  the  other  h:uid,  the  hardware  dealer 
crease,  so  the  sales  of  any  other  necessity  may  showed  next  to  the  greatest  increase  of  sales, 
be  expected  to  increase  or  decrease.     On  the  — 18.3  per  cent. 


THE  BUSINESS  DEATH  RATE 


THE  average  length  of  life  of  business 
concerns  in  this  country  is  a  subject  of 
which  comparatively  little  has  been  written. 
The  experience  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  a  fairly 
tjpical  Middle- Western  city  of  lesser  rank 
as  to  population  is  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Stanley  A.  Dennis  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  System  (Chicago).  There  scein  to  have 
been  several  good  reasons  for  choosing  Wa- 
terloo for  this  particular  investigation.     It  is 


a  prosperous  city,  neither  very  large  nor  verj' 
small,  as  Middle-Western  towns  go.  The 
population  of  the  place  in  1886  was  6000; 
to-day  it  is  about  34.000. 

The  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Dennis  covered 
manufacturing  establishments  and  wholesale 
houses,  as  well  as  retail.  For  our  present 
purposes,  however,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  facts  about  retail  busi- 
ness in  Waterloo,  as  a  city  of  that  size  would 
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not  naturally  be  selected  as  a  topical  field 
tor  study  of  industrial  conditions  or  business 
on  a  large  scale.  During  the  thirty-year 
period  covered  by  the  investigation  Waterloo 
has  grown  steadily  and  may  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  an  average  American  city  in  the 
matter  of  business  mortality-.  Yet  it  is 
brought  out  in  the  article  that,  of  the  nine- 
teen retail  grocery  stores  that  were  doing 
business  there  thirty  years  ago,  not  one  ex- 
ists to-day.  Not  all  of  these  stores  failed, 
however;  some  changes  were  due  to  removal, 
and  others  to  combination  and  various  natu- 
ral developments.  Mr.  Dennis  sought  to 
secure  data  from  which  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1)  What  is  the  annual  death  rate  among  en- 
terprises in  business  centers? 

(2)  What  is  the  average  life  of  a  business? 

(3)  Does  it  in  any  way  correspond  with  the 
period  of  business  activity  which  the  average 
man   enjoys? 

(4)  What  cities  and  sections  reflect  the  highest 
and  lowest  business  death  rates? 

(5)  In  what  lines  of  business  are  the  death 
rates  lowest  and  highest? 

(6)  Are  business  death  rates  increasing  or 
decreasing?  Is  increased  knowledge  and  effi- 
ciency balancing  the  pressure  due  to  increased 
competition   and   rising  costs? 

(7)  What  is  the  average  cost  of  failure  in 
business  and  how  is  it  distributed  over  employees, 
consumers,  and  other  enterprises? 

(8)  What  business  ills  cause  the  greatest  mor- 
tality, and  what  have  permanently  successful 
concerns  done  to  make  themselves  immune  from 
these  troubles? 

These  ten  leading  lines  of  retail  trade  were 
picked  as  representative:  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Cigars,  Clothing,  Drugs,  Dr>'  Goods,  Furni- 
ture, Groceries,  Hardware,  Jewelry,  and 
Meats,  In  seven  of  these  ten  lines,  more 
than   40   per  cent,   of   the   total   number  of 


nifo"' 


stores  went  out  of  business  within  five  years 
from  1886.  45  per  cent,  of  the  511  concerns 
that  were  in  business  in  the  ten  lines  at  one 
time  or  another,  between  1886  and  1916, 
failed  within  five  years  from  the  time  they 
opened  their  doors.  The  detailed  figures  in 
the  order  of  apparent  hazard  are  as  follows: 

Per 
Cent. 
Dry-goods   merchants   in    business   5   years 

or  less  ' 17-68 

Jewelers  in  business  5  years  or  less 13-50 

Shoe  dealers  in  business  5  3"ears  or  less. . . .  23-49 

Hardware  dealers  in  business  5  years  or  less  10-48 

Meat  dealers  in  business  5  years  or  less...  36-48 

Grocers  in  business  5  years  or  less 76-45 

Druggists  in  business  5  years  or  less 17-43 

Cigar  dealers  in  business  5  years  or  less.  .  .  18-39 

Furniture  dealers  in  business  5  years  or  less  8-38 

Clothiers  in  business  5  years  or  less 14-35 

Neglect  to  handle  collections  firmly  is  as- 
signed as  the  chief  cause  for  the  failure  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  retail  grocery  stores 
that  went  out  of  business  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  thirty-year  period.  The  next 
most  important  cause  was  failure  to  charge 
incoming  and  outgoing  goods  properly,  while 
the  third  was  failure  to  establish  a  good 
systein  of  store  management.  Tliere  were 
other  causes,  of  course:  lack  of  capital,  ex- 
travagance, speculation,  and  fraud. 

In  the  case  of  the  dry-goods  stores  the  chief 
cause  of  failure  was  over-buying,  or,  in  other 
words,  failure  to  determine  what  the  trade 
required.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
dry-goods  stores  that  failed  went  under  on 
this  account.  About  30  per  cent,  of  the 
dry-goods  failures  were  assigned  to  unwise 
credits.  When  Waterloo  had  6000  people 
there  were  tune  retail  dry-goods  stores.  Now, 
with  a  population  of  34,000,  there  arc  four. 
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THE  AMF.RIC.IS  REIIF.ir   OF  REIIEIfS 


A  FRENCH  CRITICISM  OF  ENGLISH 

LEADERSHIP 


UNDER  the  title,  "John  Bull,  Wake 
L'pl"  Jean  Finot,  editor  of  La  Revue 
(Paris),  contributes  to  the  Januar>-  issue  of 
that  periodical  a  searching  criticism  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  British  Government  in 
the  war.  For  the  British  people  he  has  only 
words  of  praise.  What  they  need,  in  his 
view,  are  more  resolute,  vigorous  leaders  in 
the  present  crisis. 

The  article  in  its  published  form  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  censor's 
excisions.     In   a   postscript   M.    Finot   says: 

Frightfully  mutilated  by  the  "diplomatic  cen- 
sorship,'' our  study  appears  in  an  unwonted  form. 
.  .  .  We  bow  religiously,  however,  before  the 
regulations  touching  our  foreign  affairs.  May 
the  sacrifices  that  we  make  prove  of  some  value 
to  the  diplomacy  of  the  Allies  in  general,  and  that 
of  Quai  d'Orsay  in  particular. 

Irritating  though  it  is  to  miss  so  many  cru- 
cial words  from  the  text,  there  is  enough  of 
interest  in  the  article,  despite  its  truncated 
lorm,  to  furnish  absorbing  reading.  W^c  re- 
produce below  several  of  M.  Finot's  chief 
contentions:  much,  of  course,  had  to  be 
omitted  owing  to  the  censored  passages. 

Lulled  into  security,  the  writer  begins,  by 
her  material  prosperitv",  England  seemed  to 
have  really  sunk  into  decadence.  Her  own 
writers  pointed  out  the  fissures  through  which 
a  slow,  inevitable  death  was  creeping  over  the 
most  envied  nation  on  earth.  Disquieting 
warnings  were  addressed  to  the  people  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  were  ex- 
horted, in  particular,  against  the  Germaniza- 
tion  which  was  transforming  Great  Britain 
into  a  mere  German  colony.  One  day  the 
valiant  British  line  deigns  to  yield.  Aban- 
doning its  "splendid  isolation,"  it  united  with 
France,  and  later  with  Russia,  in  an  entente 
eord'mlc. 

Thus  England  saved  her  position  as  a 
great  nation,  whose  destiny  promises  to  be 
more  brilliant  than  ever. 

The  present  war  has  deinonstrated  above 
all  the  vitality  of  the  British  people.  Pre- 
eminently opposed  to  militarism,  their  modest 
army  of  2^0,000  has.  without  interior  shock 
or  compulsorv  service,  been  raised  to  3,000.- 
000.  A  nation  of  45.000,000  souls  putting 
so  great  a  volunteer  force  on  a  war  footing 
is  an  unusual  phenomenon  in  histon.'.  Lovers 
of  the  English  joyfully  testify  that  here  is  a 
people    endowed    with    moral    and    material 


powers  of  the  highest  value  to  the  mankind 
of  to-morrow. 

\Miat,  finally,  can  we  say  of  the  inestimable 
services  they  have  been  and  are  rendering  to  the 
Allies,  and  thereby  to  humanity? 

And  yet  a  feeling  of  disillusionment  overcomes 
not  alone  their  allies  but  the  English  themselves 
in  considering  the  role  played  by  their  govern- 
ment since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  angry  mutterings  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel?  And  how  is  it  that  England, 
whose  diplomacy  always  astonished  the  world  by 
its  logic  and  steadfastness,  no^v  seems  like  a 
weathercock  exposed  to  ail  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  particularly  to  those,  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
blowing  from  Germany  and  compromising  the 
sacred    interests  of  our   great   and   noble   ally? 

One  crass  fact  stands  out  in  the  philosophy  of 
this  war.  It  is  due  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his 
hesitating  policy.  If  England  had  not  defe.red 
by  five  days  its  declaration  that  it  would  inter- 
vene in  a  decisive  manner  should  Belgian  neu- 
trality- be  violated,  Germany  would  have  relin- 
quished a  conflict  in  which  a  formidable  and 
unexpected  foe  would  participate.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  through  his  indecision,  allowed  events  to 
take   their   irretrievable  course. 

This  explains  the  hatred  of  the  Germans 
against  Sir  Edward  and  his  people.  Baffled,  they 
cried  out  treason  against  those  who  wished  to 
shut  them  up  as  in  a  mouse-trap.  England,  how- 
ever, could  not  act  differently.  Morally  uncon- 
scious, and  counting  upon  English  indecision,  the 
Germans  were  convinced  of  John  Bull's  inertia. 
His  entrance  on  the  scene  thwarted  their  calcu- 
lations all  :he  more  that  they  could  no  longer 
quit  the  game. 

The  war  was  inevitable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  historic  necessiiv.  .\  few  more  years,  and  the 
"Pax  Germanica,"  which  was  playing  havoc  with 
Europe,  would  have  made  it  the  slave  of  Gei- 
many.  The  latter,  continuing  to  exploit  the 
world  in  her  fashion  for  fifteen  years  more, 
would  have  seen  the  finish  of  France,  England, 
Italy,  likewise  of  Russia,  for  all  would  have  been 
virtually  conquered  by  their  adversary  of  to-day. 
The  historian  of  to-morrow  will  not  forget  .  .  . 
the  tragic  days  of  the  end  of  July  and  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  1914.  He  will  gather  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  influence  of 
individuals  upon  the  march  of  progress.  Just 
imagine  a  Pitt  or  a  Beaconsfield  at  the  head  of 
the    Foreign   Office. 

And  hesitation  and  uncertainty  continue  to 
reign   in   English  diplomacy! 

M.  Delcassc  could  with  a  little  will-power 
have  assumed  direction  of  the  diplomatic  affairs 
of  the  .•\llies.  But,  tired  out  .  .  .  and  laboring 
under  the  illusion  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
another  Palmerston,  he  let  things  go. 

.And  diplomatic  blunders  without  end  have 
been  and  are.  alas!  still  being  perpetrated.  The 
Balkan  campaign,  in  particular,  so  unfortunately 
undertaken,  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted. 

The  writer  refers  to  his  former  strictures 
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Ot  evenement  initial  du  debut  offrit  smx  Allies 

Homme  du  monde  accom- 
pli, d'une  loyaute  generalement  admise, 

il  apparait  de- 
pmis  plusieurs  annees  comme  un  homme 
par  les  services  rendus  a  son  pays. 

II  se  devait  a  lui-meme,  el  I'Angleterre  le  lui  devait  aussi, 
un  repos  honorable  et  bien  merite.  Pourlant, 


Et  Ihesitation  et  lincertitude  continuent  a  regner  dans  la 
•diplomatie  anglaise  ! 


THE  FRENCH  CENSOR'S  TREATMENT  OF  M.  FINOTS  ARTICLE 


on  the  great  blunders 
committed  by  the  Al- 
lies in  their  pourparlers 
with  Greece,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

Owing  to  the  close  re- 
lation berween  Italy  and 
Rumania,  it  was  expected 
that  if  the  former  joined 
the  Allies  the  latter  would 
follow  suit,  that  Greece, 
in  consequence,  would  be 
compelled  to  take  the 
same  side,  and  Bulgaria 
remain  neutral.  The 
Eastern    complications 

would  thus  have  been  straightened  out,  the  Allies  which  threatens  a  long  continuance  of  the 
on  the  road  to  a  decisive  victory.  All  this  was  ^^.^r.  Moreover,  there  is  the  menace  of  a 
frustrated  by  the  inexplicable  attitude  of  the  Eng-    ^   j      ^^.  ^  ^^    ^      -^      j^^    g^,^^ 

lish  Foreign  Minister.  /-^        i  i-       • 

How     many     other     incidents     have     occurred   Canal  may  cause  grave  complications, 
equally  astounding  and   incomprehensible!  A   new   hope   rises  on   the   horizon.      Mr. 

The  Serbians  have  never  since  the  outbreak  of  ^ith      conscious    of    the    blunders     com- 

the  war  been  dupes  of  the  criminalir\-  of  the  Bui-  •       j          n                             •  j    .1           ■      £   .. 

garians.     At   the   end    of    September,    having   no  '"'^f^d,   Will  essay   to   avoid   them  in   future 

longer   any  doubts   as  to   King   Ferdinands   de-  1  ne  victory  of  the  Allies,  no  longer  doubted 

signs,  they   asked   authorization   of  the   Allies  to  bv    anyone,    despite    the    spectacular    success 

attack  Bulgaria  before  the  latter's  complete  nrio-  ^f  ^^e  Germans,  will  be  realized,  even  though 

bilization.     The    decisive    word    was    left   to    Sir  ^         ^      t                .•                j 

Edward  Grev.    ...    Ten  davs  later,  Germanv  ^^ ^   g^eat   cost   of    men     time     and    money. 

attacked    the   bridge   over   the    Danube.      Serbia's  To  create  a  new  world  which  must  emerge 

fate  vvas  thus  gravely  compromised,  because  she  from  this  war,  what  is  needed  is  the  collaho- 

was  prevented  from  attacking  the  Bulgarians  at  nation   of   the  ablest  men,   but  not  of   those 

the  propitious  moment.    ...  ..       r              u       •      ..u   ..               ^ 

*^    *^  most  worn  out.     r  ranee  has  in  that  respect 

M.  Finer  dtes  an  English  authority,  Gib-  K'^'^'^  ^  Partial  example  to  her  English  and 

son  Bowles,  who  contends  that  to  save  Eng-  Russian  allies. 

land    from    ridicule   and    ruin    not   a   single  For  the  rest,  in  observing  the  England  of 

member  of  the  Foreign  Office  should  remain,  to-day  we  find  a  phenomenon  analogous  to 

German  success  in  the  Balkans,  the  writer  that  which  strikes  one  in  France.     The  pco- 

obser\cs.  means  the  end  of  the  English  block-  pie,   taken   as  a  whole,   are   far  superior  to 

ade.     European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  form  a  those  who  govern  them.     In  that  regard  the 

reservoir  of  men  and  means  for  the  Germans  traditional  monarchy  resembles  the  republic. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  WAR 


SOl'TH  AMERICA  has  in  recent  years 
set  a  wholevjme  and  gratifving  example 
of  what  arbitration  can  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  vftling  infer  *  1!  difTerences.  In  the 
overvvhelruifig  '  u  which  is  convulsing 

Europe  the  action  of  the  South  American 
republics  shines  out  like  a  beacon-light  of 
hope,  Alfred  'ITienlrt  divussrs,  in  a  recent 
JMUc  of  the  liihliftlhrqur  lUiivrrirllr  ( Eaii- 
•anne),  the  attitude  of  the  South  Amerirans 
trm'ard*  parifism,  the  (oiiditiont,  fwycholo- 
giral  and  physiral.  which  differenfiafe  that 
continent  from  Europe,  and  other  point*. 


The  whole  world  was  stunned  and  sad- 
dened by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  war, 
remarks  the  writer,  but  no  pcr)ple  were  more 
dis<on(ert<'d  than  the  South  Americans. 
For  among  these  yoniig  nations  of  ancient 
lineage,  the  Roman  law,  grafted  upon  a 
sturdy  strK-k,  had  jiroduced  marvelous  re- 
sults. Transplanted  to  that  part  of  the  New 
World,  if  had  attained  a  surprising  di-velop- 
ment.  Judicial  decisions  had  been  extended 
to  nations.  Jud^iuents  bv  arblf ration,  lliec)- 
lefiral  at  The  I  Eigne,  with  ii<»  conirfie  ex- 
amples,   were   a   reality    in    South   America. 
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Bcsidei;  settling  many  thorny  litigations  of  actuate  the  litigants,  therefore,  in  order  to 
neighbors  which  occasioned  chronic  uneasi-  submit  their  differences  to  a  third  party, 
ness,  more  than  one  rfl5«5  ^f//z  was  dissipated  In  war  one  must  conquer  the  enemy;  in 
by  some  international   Solomon.  arbitration  one  must  conquer  one's  self. 

How  is  it  that  arbitration,  first  evoked  by  Such  are  the  subjective  factors  which  ex- 
a  sovereign  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  steadily  plain  the  success  of  arbitration  in  South 
combated  by  an  opposition  of  interests  and  America  on  the  very  eve  of  events  so  wholly 
contradicted  by  facts  (the  Russo-Japanese  contrary  to  that  ideal.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
War,  increase  of  naval  armaments,  etc.),  such  arbitration  is  only  a  family  affair, 
how  is  it  tliat,  quitting  the  rcahns  of  Utopia,  Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  litiga- 
it  could  create  for  itself  elsewhere  so  im-  tion  among  relatives  occasionally  transcends 
portant  and  serious  a  following?  Two  in  acutencss  that  between  strangers,  it  may 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  phenomenon,  be  observed  that  the  South  Americans,  be- 
— the  one,  inward,  natural;  the  other  ex-  sides  ranging  themselves  from  the  first 
terior,  objective.  Hague  Conference  on  the  side  of  the  most 

An  all-embracing  arbitrament  could  no  pronounced  pacifists,  resorted  to  intcrna- 
more  proceed  from  the  Peace  Palace  than  tional  arbitration  before  applying  it  to  do- 
order  from  the  French  Convention.  On  the  mestic  differences  dating  from  the  Spanish 
other  hand,  that  Palace  was  a  superior  school  rule.  The  writer  cites  a  number  of  instances 
of  law,  as  the  Convention  had  been  a  pre-  of  successful  international  arbitration,  con- 
eminent  school  of  civics.  Just  as  South  eluding  with  the  interventif)n  of  Kdward 
America  had  profited,  in  its  efforts  at  emanci-  VH.,  who  set  definitive  limits  to  the  chain 
pation,  by  the  lessons  of  the  Revolution,  it  of  the  Andes  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
aimed  to  further  perfect  itself  by  a  great  to  the  Bolivian  mountains. 
European  experiment;  the  more  so,  since  This  peace  without  war,  whose  moral 
that  civilizing  agency  was  favored  by  a  par-  significance  transcended  its  material  conse- 
ticular  circumstance, — unity  of  origin,  Ian-  quences,  had  its  fitting  corollaries.  In  the 
guage,  manners,  spirit.  first  place,  a  limitation  of  armament  hence- 

In  truth,  a  happy  political  and  ethical  combi-  ^o^-fh  useless,  and  a  concentration  of  aims 
nation  has  made  that  vast  continent,  which  is  with  a  view  to  common  action.  Delivered 
independent  of  any  other,  a  domain  of  nations  by  its  own  wisdom  from  intestine  danger, 
similar  though  distinct,  among  whom  human  an-  Sq^j^i^  America  could  turn  towards  a  broader 
taconism,    so    baleful    in    manv    portions    of    the    ,.  cuj         'j  Ji_»„_.i 

globe,  can  give  place  to  a  useful  e.nulation.  Not  horizon.  She  descried  some  dark  spots  and 
since  the  time  when  a  Trajan  united  Italy,  Gaul,  deemed  It  advisable  to  protect  herself  against 
Iberia.  Africa,  the  Orient,  and  CJreece  in  a  com-  a  sudden  Storm.  Thus  arose  the  A  B  C, — a 
mon  desire  for  advancement,  has  the  world  diplomatic  formula  which  uiu"tes  in  a  power- 
known  a  harmonv.  a  solidarity  comparable  to  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  ^u  r  a  »•  _ 
this  new   Latin   n.lracle.                                                   {"'   ^^^^^    ^^^   "'^'■^'   Strength   of   Argentina, 

Brazil,    and    Chile,    and    forms    an    effective 

Arbitration,  the  highest  expression  of  counterweight  to  the  extreme  interpretation 
public  law,  could  not,  logically,  be  established  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  And  various  pcr- 
at  first  blush  between  the  heirs  of  the  rnanent  reciprocal  arbitration  treaties  have 
Romans  and  the  descendants  of  barbarians.  \^^,^.^^  concluded  between  the  greater  number 
Nicholas  II.  cherished  that  generous  illusion,  of  South  American  states  and  Spain,  France, 
However,  it  has  not  been  sterile,  since,  in  a  Italy,  etc. 
soil  better  prepared  the  new  tree  has  borne 
fruit.  Such    a    practical    extension    of    arbitration   can 

Besides  community  of  origin,  of  language,    not  be  wholly  due  to  psychological  causes.    \Vh.-it 
the     mentality     of     the     Spanish     Americans    are  the  objective  ones  th.-it  have  favored  an  .nst.- 
.,    ,      ,  ,  •'  .  '  1-       •  t  tution     so     little     successful    in    the    Old    World.'' 

aided  the  clabnratinn  and  application  of  a  y^ere  people  breathe  a  subdivided  air,  so  to 
grand  international  code  as  effectively  as  speak;  in  South  America  the  various  peoples 
French  solidarity  had,  under  Napoleon  I.,  elbow  one  another,  melt  into  one  another.  It  is  an 
favore<l  the  fusion  of  customs  and  the  per-  nutomatic.  unconscious  process.  Thanks  to  the 
,       .  f     .....   ,  .  ,,,,        ,  language,  —  the      most      I-.sperantist.  —  propitious 

fecting  of  the  judicial  organism.  1  he  char-  ^(.1^^  favorable  environment,  cosmopolitan  cities 
acteristics  of  this  mentality  are  humanity  like  Buenos  .Aires  are  veritable  social  crucibles, 
and  chivalry.  Now,  though  arbitration  is  I'bere  for  three-<iuarfers  of  a  century  people  of 
in  essence  judicial,  sentiment  enters  in  in  a  '»'«^  "1"*'  ^'^"^^  nationalities  have  pursued  their 
,  •'  1'     I       1      1         I  •    1      1  •        IX    vocations   peaceablv  side  bv  side.     Transfer  this 

large  measure.  Each  pleader  thiiiLs  himselt  commercial  harmony  to  poliiics  and  you  have 
in  the  right;  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  must    universal  peace. 
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OUR  NAVY  IN  THE   EVENT   OF  WAR 

IN  his  Manhattan  Club  speech  in  New  by  its  fleet.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  force 
York,  last  November,  President  Wilson  might  without  difficulty  secure  a  base  ex- 
declared  that  never  in  our  history  was  the  tending  twenty-four  miles  inland,  and  with 
navy  stronger  and  better  prepared  than  at  the  aid  of  the  railroads  to  move  men  and 
the  present  moment,  and  that  all  we  have  siege-guns;  this  force  would  be  able  to 
to  do  is  to  increase  the  pace  and  carry  on  threaten  New  York  City  with  destruction 
the  policies  that  have  been  pursued  in  the  and  compel  the  payment  of  billions  of  dol- 
past.  Taking  issue  with  this  roseate  view  lars  as  ransom  to  the  German  invaders. 
of  o»r  naval  preparedness,  Mr.  George  von  In  Mr.  Meyer's  opinion,  we  can  at  the 
L.  Meyer,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  present  time  place  no  reliance  on  the  sub- 
under  President  Taft,  points  out  in  the  Yale  marine  fleet  to  protect  our  coast.  The  Ger- 
Revieic  what  he  regards  as  serious  defects  in  man  submarines,  sailing  four  days  in  order 
the  equipment  and  personnel  of  our  present  to  reach  the  Irish  coast,  have  been  able  to 
naval  organization.  patrol  for  thirteen  days  before  returning  to 
In  order  that  his  readers  may  not  infer  their  base,  requiring  only  ten  days  out  of 
that  his  judgment  in  these  matters  is  a  mere  thirty  for  overhaul.  Our  best  submarines, 
matter  of  individual  opinion,  Mr.  Meyer  re-  those  of  the  K  class,  traversing  the  same  dis- 
minds  us  that  in  the  hearings  before  Congress  tance  as  the  German  submarine,  could  stay 
less  than  a  year  ago,  one  of  our  officers  testi-  but  one  day  on  patrol  duty  and  be  able  to 
fied  that  it  would  take  five  years  to  develop  get  back  to  their  base  for  a  ten-day  overhaul. 
the  organization  of  the  navy  department  and  Mr.  Meyer's  most  serious  criticisms  of 
the  fleet  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Another  ou."  naval  administration  are  embodied  in 
officer  high  in  authority,  after  calling  atten-  the  following  paragraphs  from  his  article: 
tion  to  the  remarkable  work  of  the  German 

army's  general  staff,  announced  that  Congress  Are   we   to   continue   the    policies   v.hich   have 

has  thus  far  failed  to  provide  a  general  staff  resulted   in   a   submarine   flotilla   that,    according 

I. II-     1                  ^     »    I                1  to   the    evidence    of   one   of   our   most    enlightened 

in  our  navy.       W  e  have  no  tested  war  plans  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,,,^.  ^  f^^^.  submarines  prepared  for 

no    tested    organization     tor    war,    no    tested  sea    service    when    required    for    the    maneuvers 

mobilization  scheme;  and,  as  to  gunnery,  our  with  the  fleet   last  May   and   October,   and  only 

competitors  have  accomplished   feats  greater  »"«  ^^  ^nd  prepared  for  sea  service  this  autumn? 

rhan  anv  fhnr  we  h-ivp  ever  nrtf-mntpd  "  ^^^  ^^'^  '°  ^°  °^  falling  far  behind  the  other 

man  an>    tnat  we  na\e  e\er  attempted.  countries   in    the   development   of   aeroplanes    and 

Mr.    Meyer    lays   special    eniphasis   on    the  hydroplanes,   which   have   played   such   an    impor- 

shortage   of    men, — a   condition    that    goes   on  tant    part    in    locating    the    armies    of    the    enemy, 

from  year  to  vear  without  anv  serious  attempt  '*!«  movements  of  ships,   the  position  of  hidden 

».    — ~„J..      'l»    .%    ...«11    ..^J„,^4.,  ^J    »K„*     ^»  batteries,   and   have  been   instrumental   in   driving 

at  remedy.      It   is  well   understood   that,   at  „    ,      •        ■    <     •    u-     :,     n'\,                    c     • 

,                  ■'       .                1  •       1        1        •       /    It  ""    '"e    enemies     airships?      1  he    arming   of    air- 

the  present  time,  a  ship  that  has  its  full  com-  ships   has   taken    great    strides,    and   yet   we    have 

plcmcnt   of   men    is    a    rare   exception,    and    it  no  equipment  in  that  direction  worthy  of  meniion. 

is   estimated    that    to    provide    the    necessary  Are   we  to  continue  the  unfortunate   and   dis- 

crcu-5  for  all  the  ships  in  the  navy  that  \vould  ^'"^'"i"  '^"''^y  "*>'^'^  'l^'^  .''""  ^^'""«  ""  ^•",,""= 

,               e    \     •         ■             e                         ij               •  P^st    forty  years  of    allowing   a    benator   or   C  oii- 

bc    useful    in    time    of    war    would    require  pressman  to  establish  or  build  up,  in  his  district, 

twenty  thousand  additional  men.  Meanwhile,  naval   stations  not  required  by  the  navy,  without 

it    is    becoming   more    difficult,    with    the    in-  military   or   strategic   value,    and    wiih   ihe    addi- 

t^mfmA    «•'■••    r^t    n.,,-    ck.'»<f      »^    ,%^.r .,:,!«    tL^r^-.  tional    disadvaniage    of    being    iiadiv    lucaled    for 

creased  »izc  or  our  snips,   to  provide  tnem  ,            ■      /  i  i     :.     i.                i         i 

•  t          a-    •                             I                      11        M-i  'he    suppiv    of    lalnir?      \  ast    sums    havr    been    ex- 

With   suffif  irnt  crews  when  completed.       1  he  p^.^lcd   uselessly  in  this  way.     Many  of  the  sta- 

torpedo   dcitroycrs  of    the   Atlantic    fleet    arc  tions   that    have   been    built   do   not   meet    the    rc- 

twenty-five    per    cent,    short    of    their    pn»per  quiremenm   of   a    modern    fleet,    namely,   extensive 

war  complemcntv     About  a  dozen  destroyers  »"c»"'rage   and    d,p.l,   of   water   needed   by    the 

.  ,    .     i,              ,                        ./  nuprr-drradnought. 

arc  in  resrrvc  With  half  (omplrnients.     About  -jhc   urcat    naval    powers   have   srrn   the   nerrs- 

a  do/rn  more  arc  to  be  placed  in  reserve  im-  »ity  of  concmtraiing  fleets  in  two  or  three  si.i- 

mrdiatelyr,    and    only    abtiut    twenty    will    be  tioni,    and    that    it    is    not    advisable    or    ndvnn- 

Irff  in  artivr  service  lageous   to   have   a    great   naval    base    in    a   com- 

\tri                II             '             II                    /  rnrrci.ll    harbor.      Krnli/ing   lliiit,    l-.nglaiul,    ai    an 

What  could  our  navy  do  by  way  of  pro-  „p„„^   „(   .„.^,   $2o.ooo.(ion.    has   esiablislird    a 

tecti^m    of    our    roasts    against    a    forriyn    in-  Krrai    naval    bane    at    Ronvih.      Five    years   ago,   a 

vadrr?      A  report  of  a  Clerman  general,  pub-  naval  board  of  rxprrtu  rrrogni/rd   ihr  impor'ancr 

lishrd  More   the  war.  showed   the   iwissibilifv  .»•»'  «'«•?•   value  of  Narraganneit  May   :i»  a   naval 

t     r'                    »                 .•                     I         f'    •      I  ba«e.   van    lU   vast    anrhornge,    naiurnl    <lr|>ili   ol 

of    (rrrii.any    transp«*rtini:    to    the     Lnitrd  „„„,    ,„^  ,^„  ,„„„„„,  „f  ,,.v  drfm.r.    (  «p. 

States  and  landinf;  four  army  corps,  convoyed  laim    ui    induiiry    have    apprrciaicd    ilmi    it    is 
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chfaper  to  dismantle  plants  which  are  unprof-  Fiske  not  only  has  a  good  opinion  of  the 
itahie  and  to  concentrate  at  advantageous  construction  of  American  ships  of  to-dav,  but 
locations.  •  i         ^i     •  ^       i     u      u     J         j 

considers  their  equipments  ot   the  best,   and 

,  ,  If,       regards  the  American  battleship  as  the  finest 

Fmnlly    what   he    regards   as   the    funda-  ^^^  ^^^^  powerful  vessel  of  her  class  in  the 
mental  defect  of  the  Navy  Department  is  its  ^^.qj-jj 

lack  of  a  competent  miiitarj-  organization,  ^s  'to  personnel,  the  American  seaman  has 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  fleets  for  ,^^^.^^,^  ^^c,\\,A^  and  so  has  the  American 
war  and  with  their  conduct  in  war.  As  a  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^-^^^  ^^.^  ^j^^j^^l  y-^^^  ^^^.^ 
consequence  our  navy  is  being  built  and  ad-  ^^.^^  j,^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^atidled  than  the  American 
ministered  on  a  peace  basis,  and  not  being  ^j^jp^.  ^^  ^^^.^j  ^aftles  in  historj'  have  been 
eflRc.ently  prepared  tor  war  service.  Our  conducted  with  more  skill  and  daring 'than 
leading  naval  oflficers  have  for  years  advo-  ^^ose  of  American  ships;  no  exploits  in  his- 
cated  the  organization  of  a  general  staff,  but  ^^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^ose  of  Gushing,  Hobson.  and 
Congress  has  always  refused  to  grant  it.     it  npcotur 

should  be  clearly  understood,  says  Mr.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  account  that  our 
Aleyer,  that  even  though  Congress  were  to  „^^„  ^^^  ^^ips  have  ^\s^n  of  themselves  it 
appropriate  for  a  navy  as  large  and  as  well  .^pp^^^^  ^^at  in  the  handling  of  the  naw  as  a 
built  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  supply  ^^.j^^,^  ^^.^  j^^^.^  ^^^.^^  excelled:  though,  in 
It  with  the  necessary  number  of  officers  and  Admiral  FIske's  opinion,  no  better  individual 
men,  it  could  not  be  used  efficiently  against  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j,;^^  ,•„  j,^^  p^^^^  ^^f  ^^1,  ^i.tor)- 
powerful  enemy  unless  it  had  in  time  of  peace  ^j^^  Farragut  and  Dewev.  Instead  of  oper- 
becn  supplied  with  a  directing  brain,  a  gen-  ^^j^^  ^^^  material  and  personnel  in  accord- 
eral  staff,  to  equip  it  for  war,  and  tram  it  ^^^^  ^^.jj^  carefullv  laid  plans,  the  matter  has 
in  war  duties.  ^^^^    j^^^   j^^^pJ^.   ^^   ^^^   inspiration   of   the 

__         ^-,         --        ,  T-w  ,.      ->  commander  on  the  spot.     Both  material  and 

Have  We  a  Naval  Policy?  personnel  have  suffered  from  lack  of  a  naval 

A  distinguished  officer  of  our  navy.  Rear-  policy,  but  operation  has  suffered  incompara- 

Admiral    Bradley   A.   Fiske,   writing  in   the  bly  more.     Since  the  people  do  not  compre- 

North  Amirican  Revleu\  declares  that  every  hend  the  supreme  importance  of  being  ready 

great  naval  power  in  the  world  except  our  when  war  breaks  out  to  operate  the  material 

own    has   worked    out    for    itself    a    definite  and    personnel    skilfully    against    an    active 

policy,  having  first  decided  what  it  ought  to  enemy    in    accordance    with    well  -  prepared 

do  and  then  how  to  do  it.     In  the  case  of  strategic  plans,  they  fail  to  provide  the  neces- 

the  United   States,  however,  there  has  been  sar>-  administrative  machinerj-. 
no   deliberate    adoption   of   a    definite   naval       Admiral  Fiske  attributes  the  success  of  the 

polic>'.  British  navy  in  the  present  war  not  so  much 

Ever    since    its    Ix-ginning.    in    1775,    the  to  the  individual  courage  and  ability  of  the 

United  States  has  excelled  both  in  the  mate-  officers  and   men,   or  even   to   their   skill   in 

rial  and  the  personnel  of  its  navy.     As  Ad-  handling  their  ships  in  squadrons,  as  to  the 

miral  Fiske  points  out.  our  ships  have  always  fact  that  a  definite  naval  pohVy  has  been  fol- 

been  good,  and  in  many  cases  have  surpassed  lowed.     In  other  words,  "the  British  nation 

those  of  similar  kind   in  other  navies.      He  has  had  a  perfectly  clear  realization  of  what 

attributes  this   fact   to   the   strong  common-  it  wants  the  navy  to  do.  and  the  na\T  has 

sense  of  the  American  people,  their  engineer-  had  a  perfectly  clear  realization  of  how  to 

ing  skill,  and  their  inventive  genius.     He  re-  do  it." 

minds  us  that  the  first  warship  in  the  world        If    this    country*    should    decide    that    the 

to  move  under  steam  was  the  American  ship  navy  must  be  so  prepared  that,  say  twenty 

Drmoloffos.   sometimes   call    the    Fulton    the  years  hence,    it   will   be   able   to   protect   the 

First,  constructed  in   ISK?;  the  Hrst  electric  country    against  any  enemy,  there  would  be 

torpedoes    were    American ;    the    first    sub-  for   us    the   distinct    advantage   of   "having 

marine    to    do    effective   work    in    war   was  ahead  of  us  a  definite,  difficult  thing  to  do, 

American:  the  first  turret  ship,  the  Monitor,  which  will  at  once  take  us  out  of  the  region 

vras  American :    the   first  warship   to   use   a  of    guesswork    and     force    us    into    logical 

screw  propeller  was  the  Princeton,  an  Amer-  methods.     We  shall   realize  the  problem   in 

ican :  and   the  Admiral   adds  that  the  naval  its  entirety;  we  shall  realize  that  the  deepest 

telescope  sight  was  an   American   invention,  study  of  the  wisest  men  must  be  devoted  to 

although   he  modestly  refrains  from   stating  it.  as  it  is  in   all  maritime  countries  except 

that  he  himself  was  the  inventor.     Admiral  our  own." 
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A  PLATTSBURG  "ROOKIE"  SPEAKS 

THE  First  Training  Regiment,  \yhich  Even  in  time  of  peace,  the  result  would  be 
camped  and  drilled  at  Plattsburg,  X.  Y.,  calamitous." 
last  summer,  had  in  its  ranks  not  a  few  As  from  the  rear  rank  the  "rookie"  daily 
scholars  and  literar}-  men.  One  of  these  saw  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  regular  of- 
contributes  to  the  Unpopular  Reviea-  certain  ficers  in  charge  of  the  camp,  his  admiration 
"Rear-Rank  Reflections"  on  the  general  sub-  grew  for  them. 
ject  of  military  preparedness  which   are   of 


special  interest  at  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  country-wide  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  of  these  reflections  relates 
to  organization : 


How  American  they  were,  yet  how  novel.  They 
were  as  far  from  the  slackness  of  rural  America 
as  they  were  from  the  restlessness  that  marks 
our  urban  efficiency.  They  were  always  quick, 
but  never  fussed.  What  they  knew,  thev  knew 
perfectly.  Yet  they  had  one  and  all  begun  just 
Here'  we  were  thirteen  hundred  eager,  un-  as  so  many  slouchy  country  lads,  or  snappy  city 
skilled  men  from  civil  life,  parodying  what  hap-  lads.  How  had  the\-  attained  such  simplicity  and 
pens  when  our  country  goes  to  war.  A  miracle  dependableness?  In  many  ways;  some  were  fresh 
of  transformation  was  wrought  upon  us.  In  two  from  West  Point,  others  wore  the  service  bars  of  I 
days  we  had  ceased  to  be  a  mob.  In  a  week  we  Santiago,  Porto  Rico,  Peking,  the  Philippines, 
had  got  by  the  first  appalling 
fatigue.  In  a  fortnight  we  had 
developed  out  of  nothing  our 
own  noncommissioned  officers. 
We  could  be  scattered  in  thin 
lines  through  brush  and  thick- 
et, hurled  forsvard  or  checked 
by  gestures  from  an  invisible 
officer  or  by  whistle  calls,  and 
reassembled  without  confusion. 
A  still  greater  achievement 
bad  controlled  our  blinking, 
office-tired  eyes  and  our  shak- 
ing wrists.  Our  captains  had 
commanded  us  to  shoot  straight 
for  the  honor  of  our  compan- 
ies, and  we  had  obeyed.  The 
minor  mysteries  of  the  shelter 
tent  and  sleeping  bag  had  been 
more  easily  mastered.  We  had 
one  and  all  hardened  under 
our  fifty  pounds  of  e(|uipment 
into  rugged  health. 

.More  remarkable  was  our 
moral  change.  From  a  well-meaning  miscel-  but  they  were  all  like  brothers  of  oui  forthright 
laneouf  lot  of  bankers,  engineers,  merchants,  famil\'.  Loyalty  to  the  service,  spartan  obedi- 
lavvvers,  doaors,  magistrates,  professors,  and  tnce,  the  habit  of  quick  command  had  made  them 
men  of  lettert,  unaccustomed  to  taking  orders,  out  of  easy-going  men  like  us  rear  rankers.  Tra- 
we  had  become  a  most  odd  psychological  unit,  dition  had  made  them.  A  hundred  years  of 
We  all  jumped  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle  or  a  coping  with  inadequate  resources  lia<l  sharpened 
whi«ile,  we  hung  on  the  substance  and  tone  of  a  them,  'i'heir  alertness  had  in  it  generations  of 
command,  even  though  it  were  that  of  an  under-  Indian  fij.'hting  fin  the  plains.  Tlu-  lialtit  of  ac- 
graduate  corporal.  'Iliree  weeks  had  made  an  cepiing  disregard,  of  being  paid  only  l)y  the  in- 
effective if  ragged  regiment  of  us.  Physically  ward  satisfaction  of  service  well  rentlercd  had 
and  morally  we  had  »ucce»»fully  taken  the  first  '•implified  them.  Wringing  success  from  hopeless 
ttrpt  toward*  preparedness  for  war,  and  taken  tasks,  bearing  tnircisunablr  iiurdriis,  making 
thfite  »lep«   right.  tolerable     liricks     without     straw,     had     hardciu-d 

atid   composed    ihern.      'I'licrc   was   a    kind   of   larjic 

Thi*  "ukAIc"  had  no  illusions  about  the  ''jr*-"^"'""  .'"    •'»"?.    '»'«•    ",'"•    ''f    ^^•'i«^''    '    ''•"• 

,  .  ,      ,  .         •        I     I      I   1  II  giimp»ed     m    certain     French    officers    in     student 

way  in  which   this  miracle  had  been   w«irk(d.  Hav».     I  could   not   wonder  that    when   a    gi^;anlic 

It  nrcdrd  little  rcflrction,  he  says,  to  sec  that  canal    was   to   he    cut,    or    a    fever-sirickrn    island 

the  health,   order,    and   spirit   of    Plattsburg  J*'"'  '"  '"^  <••'•■"""•'«.  «>'«•  ^^"^k  went  i..  the  army. 

,     II  1       •  •      I        T       I  II  '''"■   •hr»e  coinpanv   olhctrs  of  ours  moved   as   an 

Y>  rr  be   improvised.      It  drprndr.j  on  unbodied  cooMrietice  and  efficiency, 

lof  _  drd     experience     and     intcliincncr, 

"Imagine  what  would  befall  u«,  if  all  the  SumminK  up  from  thr  "rookir's"  pt)int  of 
cooks.  dfK-fors,  of!i«ers,  and  rrKular  privates  view  what  had  brrn  drmonsf rated  by  tin- 
were  Middenly  withdrawn  and  the  V,  business  men's  training  camps  at  IMaffs- 
Men's    Rruiinrnr    Irft    to    its    own    u   . .  i  .  bur|{,  this  writer  says: 


^Lri>j'r»ioHi  ic  t'nfJ'.TW'X'd.  Npw  Yurh 

TARGET  PRACTISE  OF  THE  '  ROOKIES "  AT  FIj\TTSBURC 
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We  had  gone  through  about  a  quarter  of  the  duties  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  peace.  They 
preliminary  training  of  the  Swiss  infantryman,  ^^^^^jj  march,  camp,  shoot,  and  maneuver  a 
under  smiilar  conditions.  It  had  been  shown  /  i  j  'im  u  j  u  j  i 
that,  given  superior  instruction  and  the  good  ^^'^^  hours  a  day.  1  hey  had  had  no  long 
will  of  the  taught,  the  usual  drudgery  of  mili-  torccd  marches,  no  prolonged  maneuvers, 
tary  training  may  be  greatly  abridged.  Our  They  had  been  spared  the  more  irksome  sen- 
progress  in  a  month  had  not  by  any  means  made  ^^v  outpost  and  police  duties.  In  this 
us  eood  soldiers,  but  it  had  shown  us  the  wav.  ,,  '  i  •  -  -.  r  , 
Doubtless,  under  similar  conditions  of  instruc-  rookie  s  opmion,  most  ot  the  regiment 
tion,  pretty  good  soldiers  could  be  made,  if  not  in  were  Still  far  from  fit  to  Stand  the  physical 
a  month,  at  least  in  two  periods  of  two  months,  strain  of  actual  warfare.  "Here  is  a  whole 
This  was  our  conviction  and  w^e  were  glad  to  ^jj^  ^^  preparation  for  war,  about  which 
have  aided,  however  'ittle,  to  show  how  a  tree  ,  .  ,  i  i  ^  •  r>  i 
countrv  mav  train  its  citizenrv  in  drms,  without  there  is  the  wildest  misconception.  People 
exacting  excessive  toll  of  their  young  years.  We  Cannot  realize  that  a  Stalwart,  untrained  citi- 
had  indicated  for  .American  use  the  system  in-  zen  is  no  more  physically  fit  to  fight  than  a 
augurated  by  the  old  democracy  of  Switzerland  sturdv.  untra-ined  freshman  is  fit  to  step  into 
and  the  new  democracv  oi  .'\ustralia.  All  this  r  '  i  n  ^  \.  r\  •  •  i  r  i 
was   matter   of   just    seif-satisfaction.  ^    tootball   match.      Quite  aside    from   moral 

preparation,  which  takes  a  much  longer  time, 

After  ail,   however,   it  made   for  modesty  training  involves  the  education  of  a  special 

to    recall    that    these    men    had    nearly    per-  set   of    muscles.      Especially    is   this   true    in 

formed   in   their  month  the  average  lighter  soldiering." 
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FINDING  WORK    FOR   MEN  CRIPPLED 

IN  WAR 

E\"EN    when    the    great    European    holo-  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  the  precious 

caust  has  finally  burnt  itself  out,  there  sacrifice  of  their  e\esight. 
will  be   bitter   reminders  of  its  cruelty  and        But  the  healing  of  the  wounded,  and  their 

folly  for  scores  of  years  in  the  shape  of  the  preparation   for  self-support,   must  be  made 

human  wreckage  left  behind.     The  maimed,  effective  by  a  third  step,  that  of  finding  suit- 

the  halt,   and   the   blind   will   remain   tragic  able   employment   for    them   when    they   arc 

reminders  for  one  generation  and  the  next,  ready  for  it.     This  branch  of  social  service 

Yet  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  noble  efiForts  has  been   most  ably  undertaken   in   Austria, 

alreadv    being    made    in    various    quarters,  and  a  valuable  account  of  the  method  pur- 

notably     England,     Erance.     Germany,    and  sued  has  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Ocstcr- 

Austria,  to  transform  this  human  wreckage  rcichische  Rundschau  (\'ienna).     In  this  Dr. 

into  "human  salvage."  Rich.  Sudek.   Deputy  Director  of  the  "Offi- 

Surgcons  and  physicians  are  daily  perform-  cial  National  Employment  Bureau  for  War 

ing  miracles  in  patching  up  and  piecing  out  Invalids"    in    Vienna    tells    us    that    it    was 

the  fragmentary  humanity  that  comes  under  found    necessary    for    effective   work    to   or- 

their  care,   and   when   their  beneficent  work  gani/c  the  activities  of  the  various  new  and 

is   finished    other   kind    hands    are   stretched  old   humanitarian  societies  and  private  indi- 

forth  to  help  the  victims  to  regain  a  normal  viduals  who  became  interested  in  this  poig- 

relation  to  life  by  a  re-education  which  shall  nantly  appealing  subject.     He  writes: 
enable  them   to  become  wholly  or  partial Iv 

self-sustaining    at    some    trade  'or    profession       I"    '^^   view   that   it  was   the  business  of  the 

....  ,.  ,  If.  state   to   care   for   the   further   welfare   ot    the    in- 

Within    the    scope   ot   such    powers   as   are   left  ^.^^^^    ,^^   Government  began,   in  the  summer  of 

to  them.  the    present   year    (1915)    to   unite   and    centralize 

Particularly    notable    are    the    schools    for  the   labors  of  all   these  units.     .After  a   series  of 

injured    men  '  installed    at    Lvons    under    the  conferences  to  which  were  invited  representatives 

\       .       .         ,  r     i_    ■      •     '  ..•..•  of  the  militarv  and  civil   authorities;   and  ot   in- 

enthusiastlC  advocacy  of   that  city  s  patriotic  ^^^,^^.     commerce,    trades,    and   agriculture.-the 

and    far-sighted    mayor,    and    the    school    for  jattcr  including  delegates  of  every  shade  of  parrv, 

the  education  of  the  blind  wherein  an  Ameri-  from  both  capital  and  labor. — the  Ministry  of  the 

can    woman,    Miss  Winifred    Holt,    alreadv  Interior,  iii  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  War 

,  r        1         I  I      ^        »•    •»•        •  and   the   Ministrv  of   National   Defence,  created   a 

famous  for  her  benevolent  .activities  in  con-  ^^^,^^,  ^^^^^^  j^  ^.j^^^^  ^^^.j^^  ,h^  function  of 

nection  with   "  1  he   Lighthouse     in  this  city,  placing  war  invalids  in  paying  positions. 

has    de\t)ted    her    ctierg)     and    experience    to 

ameliorating  the  lot  of  those  who  have  laid        This  action   took   place   in  July  and  was 
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shortly  followed  by  formation  of  similar 
bureaus  in  Prague,  Briinn.  Troppau,  Salz- 
burg, and  Linz.  The  first  step  was  to  seek 
the  proffer  of  open  positions  suitable  for  the 
variously  afflicted  men.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  bureau  a  most  generous 
response  was  made,  offers  of  hundreds  of 
positions  pouring  in.  Industry,  by  which  is 
meant  in  general  the  larger  manufacturing 
plants,  was  first  in  the  field,  but  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  trades  did  not  long  lag  be- 
hind. The  experience  of  the  bureau  was 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  applicants 
wished  to  be  re-instated  in  their  former  oc- 
cupations, the  chief  reason  for  this  being 
that  men  capable  of  continuing  their  former 
work  made  direct  application  for  it  instead 
of  to  the  bureau.  Even  if  less  capable  than 
previously,  their  former  emplovers  were 
urged  to  take  them  on  again  by  the  powerful 
motives  of  duty  and  patriotism.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  less  than  three  months  after  the 
opening  of  the  bureau,  Dr.  Duvek  estimates 
that  the  offers  of  "jobs"  from  all  over  the 
country-  came  to  about  10,000.  But  as  may 
be  imagined  the  officials  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job. 

The  work  of  employment  bureaus  for  war  in- 
\alids  differs  from  that  of  other  employment  bu- 
reaus chiefly  in  the  proviso  that  the  interests  of 
the  employee  must  take  precedence  of  those  of 
the  employer.  Of  course,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
latter  cannot  be  left  entirely  out  of  account,  else, 
in  spite  of  patriotism  and  the  sense,  of  dutj"  to- 
\vard  our  heroes,  the  demand  would  soon  con- 
liderably  decrease.  Both  tasks  have  their  own 
peculiar  diHiculties.  The  war  invalid  desires 
above  all  a  secure  position  with  rifjht  of  pension; 
therefore,  at  best  a  government  position,  or  at 
any  rate  one  in  the  municipal  service.  NN'hen  the 
National  Bureau,  however,  has  such  at  its  dis- 
posal, they  are  few.  .Amon^  the  invalids  one 
ieldom  hears  the  desire  expressed  to  return  to 
the  former  employment;  on  the  contrary,  they 
resolutely  refute  it,  even  when  the  power  of 
earning  it  injured  but  tlightly  or  not  at  all.  Each 
one  considers  himself  entitled  to  lasting  care. 

Dr.  Sudrk  observes  that  however  deserv- 
ing the  individual  throiiph  perils  undertaken 
and  hardships  undergone,  there  are  not 
rnuufih  Mjch  positions  to  go  around,  and  this 
mu*t  br  grntly  and  patiently  explained.  In- 
deed a  con  '  -  '  le  p<jrtion  of  the  bureau's 
endeavor*  trd  to  careful  studs   of  the 

crippled   soldiers'    need*   and   capacities   and 

'!    thereupon.      This    i» 

'.    ;..<     filing  out   of   a   table  of 

•I  up*»n  Mith  items  as  natiie,  rank, 

>n.    trade,    prr\-iou»    earning    ability, 

'of  jwtivion  or  cash 

(Kil   u  Ishcs,  etc. 
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teaching  crippled  french  soldiers  different 
trades:  instruction  in  tailoring 

As  already  stated,  most  of  the  applicants 
desire  a  place  in  government  or  municipal 
service,  and  when  this  is  excluded  they  are 
apt  to  be  much  at  sea  among  the  multiplicity 
of  modern  trades  and  crafts.  Therefore, 
they  must  be  guided  to  choose  something 
suited  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  their 
infirmity. 

This  must  not  be  done  arbitrarily,  of  course. 
.  .  .  -An  effort  is  made  to  place  the  invalid  in 
some  sort  of  work  related  to  his  former  calling, 
in  which  he  may  make  further  use  of  his  collected 
experience  and  knowledge  .  .  .  according  to 
the  degree  of  his  intelligence  and  education. 
Thus,  for  an  invalid  locksmith,  for  example,  there 
may  be  places  as  custodian  of  materials,  clerk  or 
inspector  in  a  warehouse,  foreman,  etc.,  according 
to  the  degree  of  his  intelligence  and  nature  of 
his  wound.  It  must  be  carefully  noted,  also,  if 
he  is  able  to  do  much  walking,  clitnb  stairs,  etc. 
An  invalid  shoemaker,  unable  to  practice  his 
trade,  may  be  able  to  work  as  inspector  in 
leather  factories,  shoe  stores  or  warehouses,  etc. 
.  .  .  This  careful  inspection  and  guidance  natu- 
rally entails  many  considerations  atui  much  time, 
so  that  the  directors  of  such  a  bureau  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  percentage  of  applicants  placed. 

Special  attention  Is  paid  to  securing  per- 
manence, or  at  least  dtirabiiity  of  position. 
Hence  many  offers  must  be  rejected,  wIutc 
the  employer  wants  the  applicatit  merely  to 
fill  a  teinporarv  gap.  Some  men,  ton.  are 
merely  tr\ing  to  find  a  cheap  source  of  labor 
and  in  offering  payment  take  into  considera- 
tifjn  the  pension  already  received,  so  as  to 
rut  the  wage  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
Often,  likewise,  places  are  offered  \\lii(li  ;ire 
unsuited  to  invalids  in  general.  In  vonie 
cases  where  the  bureau  is  un.ible  to  de(  ide 
on  anything  suitable  recourse  is  had  to  teiii- 
nical  medical  advice  furfjisjied  by  a  special 
commission  composed  of  experienced  physi- 
cians ami  s^uial  economists.  While  the  aji- 
plicant  i*  not  f(»ncd  to  accept  their  ;iil\ite. 
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he  cannot  on  refusing  it  claim  further  aid 
from  the  bureau. 

Many  applicants  are  without  means  of 
subsistence  and  must  be  supported  until  work 
is  found  for  them,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
government  fund  has  been  provided.  Some 
of  the  men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  not 
only  to  claim  support  from  the  bureau,  but 
to  request  the  prospective  employer  for  an 
advance,  and  have  then  failed  to  take  the 
ofiercd  place,  appearing  later  with  various 
excuses  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  the  same 
maneuver.  On  this  account  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  support  of  needy  appli- 
cants in  special  barracks  connected  with  the 
Invalid  School  until  a  job  is  found  or  until 
the  first  pay-day. 

Invalids  who  apply  for  positions  before 
their  health  is  fuUv  restored  are  referred  to 


another  commission  which  places  them  in  a 
hospital,  convalescent  home,  water-cure 
(Bad),  or  similar  institution  until  recover^' 
is  complete  as  possible  in  a  given  case. 
Others  who  are  to  be  placed  in  entirely  new 
vocations  are  given  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  Invalid  School  or  take  a  technical  course 
in   the  craft  theV  desire  to  enter. 

The  bureau  also  extends  its  activities  to 
the  higher  categories  of  employment  de- 
manding intellectual  ability  and  education. 
This  afiFords  an  opportunity  for  the  placing 
of  retired  and  disabled  officers,  and  the  held 
is  said  to  be  extraordinarily  rich  in  technical, 
executive,  and  commercial  positions.  This 
remarkable  and  successful  undertaking  rouses 
the  wish  that  something  of  the  kind  could 
be  undertaken  for  the  victims  of  our  indus- 
trial warfare. 

/ 


THE  GERMAN  ECONOMIC  GENERAL 

STAFF 


THE  economic  efficiency  of  Germany 
under  the  severe  strain  of  the  Allies* 
blockade  of  her  ports  has  roused  admiration 
even  among  those  who  deplore  and  denounce 
her  militar}'  efficiency.  Both,  however,  are 
due  to  the  organizing  and  executive  ability 
of   a   supreme   body   known    as   the   General 


Staff.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
military  General  Staff,  but  little  is  known  in 
this  country  about  the  economic  General 
Staff.  Vet  the  principles  of  operation  of  this 
body  are  of  deep  significance  and  practical 
value  to  Americans,  whether  for  peace  or  foi 
war. 


I'UuU'ijraiU  Uj  LiiJifMood  &  l'n(linvi>o<.l.  >         ^- 

ONE  DArS  COLLECTION  OF  COPPER  ARTICLES  IN  A  GERMAN  SCHOOL 
(Owiog   to   the   shortage   of   copper   in   Germany,   school   children    were    requested    to    bring    to    school    all    copper 

ariiclc»  owned  by  their  famihes) 
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This  executive  staff  was  formed  by  the 
German  Government  to  take  over  the  con- 
sideration and  administration  of  questions  of 
domestic  economy,  particularly  the  procuring 
and  distribution  of  raw  materials.  It  is  com- 
posed of  men  prominent  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  life  of  Germany. 

It  was  organized  by  the  Ministry  of  War 
as  a  "Division  of  Raw  Materials  of  War" 
v.ith  the  special  function  of  making  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  branches  of 
business  affected  by  the  war.  It  is  endowed 
with  extensive  powers  of  seizure  and  requi- 
sition and  with  authority'  to  appraise  such 
goods  according  to  their  market  value,  as  also 
to  fix  minimum  and  maximum  prices  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Technik  fiir  A  lie  quotes  from  the  Xord- 
deutsche  Allgeme'me  Zeitung  an  excellent 
summary'  of  its  activities. 

The  specific  problems  to  whose  solution  it 
is  devoted  are  thus  specified: 

(1)  The  utmost  possible  diminution  of  the  con- 
sumption of  goods  customary  in  times  of  peace 
and  the  indication  of  substitutes. 

(2)  The  reclaiming  of  old  materials. 

(3)  The  testing  and  applying  of  substitutes 
and  the  recover.^  of  by-products. 

(4)  The  creation  of  artificial  raw  materials 
by  the  application  of  the  newest  technical  and 
chemical  discoveries. 

*5)  The  erection  and  financial  support  of  new 
factories  and   the  enlargement  of  existing  plants. 

(6)  Furtherance  of  every  possibility  of  import. 

(7)  The  discovery,  transport,  and  .distribution 
of  seizable  gofids  in  hostile  territory  occupied  by 
our  own  forces. 

ITic  distribution  of  raw  materials  is  gov- 
erned by  the  stock  on  hand  and  the  demand 
n  any  given  industn'.  The  valuation  of 
confiscated  or  requisitioned  property  is  ad- 
ju>tcd  to  the  state  of  the  market.  Too  low 
a  price  is  not  deemed  advisable,  because  it 
might  discourage  such  importing  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  a 
maximum  price  for  many  raw  materials. 

It  wa«  also  imperative  to  form  organiza- 
tion* to  have  charge  of  the  transport  of  con- 
♦'-'  nted  goods  from  the  enemy's  coimtry,  its 
•  r;ng  in  suitable  pla(es,  its  valuation  and 
distribution.  It  is  stated  that  there  were 
•  al  objections  to  the  immrdiafc 
'         ^  .  ,    the  state  of  the  various  raw 

matrrials  concernrd.  On  this  account  the 
''.rdinafe  organizations  demanded  were 
•    fituted  on  the  principles  of  private  con- 

Vt'T  ihi«  purpo««  ihe  form  ni  the  .Ulungrirll' 

'fhaft   with    ii«    R'>ard    of    Itivppc'ion    v*a»  comid- 

trA     prruliarly     fifird.       Profiit    arc     »i».i     di«irib- 

uird ;    K'**'rnmenial  cnnirol   it  rirrird   by  meant 


J'hotograidi  Ijy  Press  lllustralini!  Co. 

DR.    W.^LTHER    R.^THENAU,    WHO    IS    REG.\RDED   -\S 
GERM.WV'S    SCIENTIFIC   CHIEF   OF    ST.\FF 

(In  the  organization  of  nerinan  industries  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  Dr.  Rathenau,  the  head  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  was  directed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  War  to  take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of 
war  material.  I'nder  his  leadership,  many  substitutes 
for  ^oods  and  materials  which  (ierniany  had  imported 
in  times  of  peace  are  now  produccil.  II is  greatest 
achievement  seems  to  have  been  the  dcvclopiiient  of 
the  process  of  making  nitric  acid  from  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  the  air  by   electricity) 


of  government  commissioners  having  the  power 
of  veto.  But  if  an  industry  is  composed  of  a  rel- 
atively small  number  of  concerns  already  tiiiited 
in  an  organized  association,  then  the  pi.ice  of  the 
.Iklienfffsellschnft  is  taken  by  a  Bureau  of  .Ac- 
C'luius  which  is  subject  to  a  supervisory  com- 
mittee. 

The  Raw  Material  Commissions  have  charge 
of  all  new  raw  materials  within  iheir  sphere  of 
actifiii,  iioth  domestic  Mocks  and  ibnse  of  occu- 
pied hostile  territory,  they  pay  the  re(|uisition 
valuations,  complete  the  sUtcks  by  iiiiporis  from 
neutral  countries,  distribute  the  raw  materials, 
ar)d  make  esiitiiaies  ui  cost-price  for  retiuisilioned 
goiids,  as  also  of  »rHin;.'-price,  iti  which  case  any 
accruing  profits  must  be  rtn|)Io\rt!  for  the  public 
benefit  on  the   later  dis^oliitinn  of   the  c<)nip;iii\. 

Independent  of  the  Raw  .Material  (ouiMiissifins, 
but  operating  at  adjuncts,  arc  numerous  Ap- 
praital  and  I)i<itril>iiiion  CommissioiiN  uliirli  art 
at  mediaiort  between  the  parlies  coiicrriiccl.  It 
i«  the  fwnriion  of  the  .Appraisal  ( "i»iniiii«nii(>iiM  li>  fit 
the  price  of  confiscated  goods  with  regard  to  ilic 
iiaic  of  the  market  in  (ierinnny,  while  the  Dif 
tribiiiion  ('ommi*«i'>nt  divtribiite  (o  the  various 
f.-iriorirs  the  raw  matrrials  which  first  go  to  the 
bureaus  of  accounli. 
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ARMENIAN  GIRLS  RESCUED  FROM  THE  TURKS 


THE   FATE  OF  THE  ARMENIANS 


ONE  of  the  few  good  results  that  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  War  of  Nations 
is  the  erection  of  an  autonomous,  or  partly 
autonomous  Armenian  state  in  Asia  Minor, 
although  here,  as  with  Poland,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  all  the  fractions  of  this  un- 
happy race  can  ever  be  united  under  a  single 
government,  for  at  present  the  Armenians  are 
divided  among  three  different  nations,  Rus- 
sia, I'urkcy,  and  Persia,  their  political  lot 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Poles  in  this 
respect. 

Some  aspects  of  the  Armenian  situation  are 
presented  in  an  article  in  Nnova  Antologia 
(Rome),  by  a  member  of  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  Signor  Filippo  Meda.  At 
the  outset  he  notes  that  but  for  Disraeli's  op- 
position, the  Armenian  question  might  have 
been  settled  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in 
1S7S,  by  constituting  an  Armenian  depen- 
deiic)'  under  the  nominal  suzerainr\  of  I'ur- 
key.  A  petition  signed  by  200.000  Arme- 
nians had  been  presented,  and  several  of  the 
delegates  were  inclined  to  support  the  project, 
but  Disraeli  and  his  assistant,  Salisbury,  op- 
posed it  inflexibly.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
opposition  w.ls  the  fear  that  the  new  Arme- 
nian state  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
Balkan  states  and  gravitate  toward  Russia, 
and  would  thus  render  Turkey  more  vulner- 
able in  case  of  a  Russian  attack  in  Asia 
Minor. 


Tlie  same  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
Armenians,  dictated  by  considerations  of  po- 
litical expediency,  prevented  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  re- 
quiring the  Turkish  Government  to  reform 
the  local  abuses  in  Armenia,  under  the  gen- 
eial  supervision  of  the  powers.  As  is  well 
known,  this  article  has  always  remained  a 
dead  letter,  and  not  even  the  impression 
caused  by  the  terrible  happenings  of  1.S93  and 
1896  could  induce  the  powers  to  interfere. 
The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Bourgeois,  replied  to  an  interpellation  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  in  view  of  "the 
delicacy-  of  the  subject,"  his  answer  would 
have  to  be  given  personally  and  in  writing, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  massacres,  the 
Czar  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Sultan, 
Abdul  Hamid.  acwmpanied  by  valuable  gifts. 
To  make  the  balance  between  the  Allies  and 
tlie  Central  Powers  even,  we  are  reminded 
that  about  the  same  time  the  German  Em- 
peror sent  his  photograph,  with  a  friendly 
inscription,  to  the  Sultan. 

While  this  Italian  writer  is  evidently  a 
decided  pro-Armenian,  the  general  exactness 
of  his  presentment  cati  scarcely  be  questioned. 
The  recent  revival  of  the  .Armenian  persecu- 
tions in  the  most  aggressive  form  is  matter  of 
recent  histor>',  and  we  must  feel  all  the 
greater  satisfaction  that  at  last  some  appa- 
rently effective  steps  have  been  taken   by  a 
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neutral  whose  power  and  influence  are  due, 
not  to  temporal,  but  to  spiritual  force.  Of 
this.  Signer  Meda  writes  as  follows : 

The  eflPorts  of  Monsignor  Dolci,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Constantinople,  through  whom  Bene- 
dict XV  has  transnoitted  his  remonstrances  and 
solicitude  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  have  been 
crowned  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
In  faa,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
induced,  last  September,  to  send  a  circular  to  the 
governors  of  the  Empire,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  measures  taken  in  regard 
to  the  Armenians  was  only  to  check  the  rebel- 
lious activity-  of  that  nationalir>-  and  its  aspira- 
tions for  the  formation  of  an  autonomous  state, 
and  not  to  massacre  the  Armenians. 

In  accordance  with  this,  orders  were  given  to 
suspend  their  expatriation,  to  protect  those  who 
had  already  been  expatriated,  on  their  way  to 
the  new  districts  assigned  to  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with   the    requisites   for   the   establish- 


ment of  new  abodes.  All  who  should  attack 
them  on  the  way,  or  who  should  commit  any  acts 
of  brigandage,  were  threatened  with  heavy  pen- 
alties, and,  finally,  it  was  ordained  that  all  fail- 
ing to  conform  to  these  instructions  should  be 
denounced. 

It  appears  that  the  Turkish  authorities  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  this  circular,  as  information 
secured  from  the  Apostolic  Delegate  is  said  to 
confirm  the  report  that  certain  officials  were  pun- 
ished, and  that  in  many  places  the  persecution 
had  ceased.  The  warmest  thanks  were  sent  to 
the  Holy  See  by  the  Armenian  patriarch,  with  the 
earnest  wish  that  the  Armenian  blood  that  had 
been  shed,  both  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Grego- 
rians,  might  serve  to  cement  a  union  between  the 
two  churches. 

Of  course,  at  best,  this  is  onl\-  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  any  real  improvement  of 
conditions  can  only  come  when  the  Turks  are 
brought  under  the  control  either  of  the  Allies  or 
of  the  Central  Powers,  as  will  inevitably  happen, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  war. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS 

OUTLOOK 


IF  the  question,  ^^^lat  has  the  war  done 
for  religion?  could  be  put  to  the  majority 
of  the  clerg>-,  or  to  a  majority  of  the  thought- 
ful men  of  the  Christian  world,  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie  believes  that  they  would  all  agree  in 
answering,  that  the  war  has 
taught  us  the  true  meaning 
of     religion:     "Self-sacrifice, 
devotion  and  ser\ice."     And 
he  goes  further  and  predicts, 
that  from  these  virtues,  now 
once   more  dominant   in   the 
hearts   of    men,    will    surely 
come  the  pa<vsion  of  religion, 
the  love  of  beauty  and  grxjd- 
nes<i.  the  yearning  desire  for 
immortality,    and    a   "divine 
curiosity  concerning  God." 

Mr.  I>cnnis  Crane  has 
deftly  presented  Mr.  Heg- 
hic*«  view*  on  religion  and 
the  war  in  an  article  pub- 
li»hrd  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  llfimdilu  Rrvuiv.  Hc 
aJMTTt*    that    the    views    cx- 

prr^vd  in  that  striking  novel,  "Twicc-Rorn   cease  to  exist. 
Men,"  in  which  .Mr.  Hrgbir  '.hriws  that  new 
birth   i*  a    fact   of   modern   experience,   give 
him  a  right  to  <>prak  on  religious  problems 
with  equal  authority  with  the  clergy. 


sands  of  people  that  self-sacrificing  service  ren- 
dered to  humanity  is  the  highest  expression  of 
the  spirit.  They  find  themselves  by  losing  their 
selfishness.  In  all  kinds  of  ways  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  are  working  for  others,  giving  up 
for  others,  living  for  the  first  time  lives  of 
real  devotion;  and  they  are 
bappyi — supremely    happy." 


IIAKOLIJ    BEGBIE 


Mr.  Begbie  does  not  think 
that  in  the  end  the  lessons 
of  the  procnt  war  will  have 
been  in  vain.  Human  nature 
may  not  change  in  essentials, 
but  the  smoothing-iron  of 
universal  education  tends  to 
render  us  less  liable  to  cata- 
clysms that  are  the  resillts 
of  ine(|ualities  of  knowledge. 
He  sees  the  new  state  emerg- 
ing from  the  war  triumphant 
in  spiritual  sfjcialism,  .ukI  far 
in  advance  of  the  present  in 
etononu'c  socialism.  As  for 
present-(la\  churches,  he  ven- 
tures   that    they    will    lar^'elv 


"The   immrdiaie   effrci   of  ihf   war,"   aaiii    Mr. 
Btgbic,   "ha*   krrn   ihr   di*c/>vrry   by   many   ihou- 


"I  am  inclined  lo  think  thai  ihr  rhnrrhr*  an  we 
now  know  tlirm  will  cr.isr  lo  rxiM,"  hr  said. 
"I  d'j  rioi  ihirik  iliai  anv  form  of  I'iiu.il  known 
at  prc*ciii  »mII  »intiiif\  ihr  (uiurr  rralitiiir  nli- 
Kiout  frrlinK*  "f  mniikiiifl  Minrinnilv  i»  i)rinK 
iMjrn  BKaii),  ami  ihr  rluirchru  nUo  will  h.ivr  lo 
l>f  rrlM>rii.  M.inv  nolilr  ininiiirm  of  rrliKion 
v^ill    .-i«*i«i    ai    ihai    rrbirih. 
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"My    view    is    that    the    churches,    \vhich    were  I    am    satisfied    that    men    have    seen   visions    in 

already    complaiiiiiiK    of    declining   confiregations,  France,   and   also  elsewhere.     There  is  conclusive 

^vill   become    less   and    less   attended.     There   will  evidence    that   the   visions   of   the   angels   at   Mons 

naturally     always     be     societies     of     Christians,  were   not   suggested    to    the   minds   of   those   who 

brought   together   by  identity  of  taste  or  circum-  saw. them  by  the  fanciful  story  of  Arthur  Machen ; 

stance,    but    the    day    of    formalism,    of    great    na-  my    little    book,    "Un    the    Side    of    the    Angels," 

tional    churches    with    tremendous    machinery,    is  demonstrates  that.     After   all,   what  is  it  but   an 

almost   over."  exemplification    of    the    Biblical    doctrine    that    the 

.                  .    .  celestial    spirits   war  on   the  side  of  those   moral 

It  IS  Ins  opinion  that  the  average  clerg}'-  purposes  they  share? 

man  fails- to  inspire  his  flock  because  he  has 

nothing  to  give  them  from  the  storehouse  of  ^n  the  whole,   Mr.   Begbie  is  very  opti- 

his  own  personal  experience.  niistic  over  the  religious  outlook.      His  own 

faith   in   God   is  absolute,   and   he   does  not 

If   a    man    ai-ose    like    St    Paul     or    Francis   of  f^ink  that  Christianity  has  failed  in  the  war 

Assist,   or   Wesley,   or    \\  liliam    Booth   qven,    who  .  .         lj      ,     ,    . 

had    experienced    something    different    from    what  '-"''ISIS.      rit  sajs. 
the  ordinary  man   experiences  but  something   felt 

by   the   ordinary   man    to   be    true,    great   crowds  It  »s  not  fair  to  say  that,  in  view  of  this  great 

Avould    gather    to    hear    that   man    and    he    might  war,    Christianity    has    failed.      Christianity,    as 

inspire  wonderful   action,  wonderful  service.     But  Chesterton  has  said,  cannot  be  blamed  for  failure, 

as   it    is,    few    men    feel    anv   the   better    for    going  because  it  has  never  been  tried.     Had  there  been 

to  church.     That  explains  the  Church's  failure.  any    big    body    of    Christians    in    the    belligerent 

countries,   war  would   have  been   impossible.     As 

He  has  a  strong  feeling  that  we  are  on  "J.^  P^^pI^  express  the  greatest  horror  of  it, 
.1  r       i.      •  u-         J-  •        ...u    ^  ^i  while  overlooking  the   fact   that   it  is  not   nearly 

the  eve  of  aston.shmg  discoveries,  that  there  ^^  horrible  as  our  whole  commercial  svsteni 
maj^   be   signs   in    heaven,    and    he   writes:  The  horrors  that  come  from  sweating  and  drink- 

ing   and    prostitution    are    infinitely    worse;    they 

I  am  sure  that  science  will  advance  to  the  not  only  slay  greater  numbers,  hut  slay  them  in 
spiritual  frontier;  I  hope  that  those  on  the  other  a  way  that  is  awful  to  think  of.  Commercialism 
side   may   advance   to   meet   her.  is   a   greater  enemy  of   Ciod   and   man   than   war. 


WORLD  MISSIONS  IN  THE  SECOND 

YEAR  OF  WAR 

THE  main  emphasis  of  the  World  Out-  ary  Review  of  the  IVorld.  While  holding 
look  for  January  is  West  China's  with  the  bulk  of  Episcopal  laymen  and  the 
mighty  province  of  Szechuan,  the  native  clergy  of  the  Broad  Church  wing  to  the  de- 
home  of  natural  gas,  artesian  wells,  and  cision  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  it  presents 
virile  men.  Professors  E.  A.  Ross  and  E.  D.  also  the  position  of  Doctor  Manning  and  his 
Burton  strongly  pen-picture  its  interesting  party.  It  tjuotes  the  memorial  of  New 
people  and  its  pregnant  future  from  personal  York's  leading  rectors  who  urge  the  Board 
obser\  ation  and  study.  But  the  most  inter-  to  persist  in  their  determination  to  send  rcp- 
esting  articles  have  to  do  with  vhe  Union  resentatives  to  Panama  for  the  reas<ins  that 
University,  supported  by  English  Baptists  it  is  "wise,  far-sighted,  and  fraternal,  that 
and  Friends  and  the  Methodists  of  the  it  is  justifiable  upon  every  ground  of  right 
United  States  and  Canada.  Some  of  the  and  e.\pedienc\',  and  that  the  effect  of  it 
Chino-Occidental  architecture  of  the  build-  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  beneficial,  not  only 
ings  is  most  fascinating;  and  the  joint  plans  to  the  cause  of  missions,  but  to  the  unity  of 
for  education  are  appealing  enough  to  the  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  An 
Governor  of  the  Province  and  to  Yiian  article  upon  the  "Charms  of  Burma"  and 
Shih-k'ai,  China's  ntw  Emperor,  to  have  one  upon  the  loss  to  German  missions  be- 
elicited  personal  letters  of  commendation —  cause  of  the  war  are  other  contributions  of 
here  seen  in  halftones — and  checks  to  aid,  value.  Dr.  Zwemer's  "Future  of  the  Mos- 
the  P^nperor's  being  for  $-l-000.  Icms"  is  another  article  related  to  the  war. 
The   I.atin-.'\merican   Congresj;  on   Chris- 

,.',,,,,,,„  .^1  .  LOSSES   TO    ORG.VNIZED    CHRISTIAM-n- 

tian  Work,  to  be  iield  at  Panama   February 

10-20.  which  a  wag  has  called  the  Congress        Nowhere  else,  not  even  in  the  Rundschau 

that  will  make  the  Episcopal  Church  famous,  section  of  the  Allgcntcinc  Misiionszeitschrift, 

is    luminoush    explained    from    the    Church-  can   be   found   any  such   annual   summary  of 

man's  point  of  view  in  the  January  Miision-  progress    throughout    the    mission    world   as 
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the  editors  of  the  International  Reviezi'  of  Avard  Christianity  in  India  where  the 
Missions  supply  in  their  January  issues.  The  American  Methodists  alone  baptized  nearly 
one  for  1915  covers  seven t}--t\vo  of  the  174  30.000  in  the  year  1914-15,  while  baptism 
pages  of  the  current  number.  War  clouds  was  refused  to  40,000  because  no  provision 
are  characteristic  of  reports  from  most  of  the  could  be  made  for  their  Christian  nurture, 
iields,  more  especially  India  and  Africa,  still  less  for  their  150,000  inquirers;  a  for- 
where  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  mis-  ward  movement  all  along  the  China  lines, 
sions,  German  and  French  alike,  have  lost  with  special  emphasis  of  the  entrj-  into  the 
many  of  their  workers,  partly  through  recall  field  of  the  China  Medical  Board  of  the 
to  the  French  colors,  or  through  repatriation  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  is  generously 
or  internment  of  the  Germans.  Here  and  cooperating  with  the  medical  missionaries; 
in  China  there  has  been  displayed  a  most  in  Korea  an  addition  of  24,000  to  the  Chris- 
Christian  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  tian  ranks  during  the  year,  now  totaling 
of  British  and  other  missions  and  mission-  76,825  communicants  and  196,000  adher- 
aries.  On  the  whole,  Christianity  seems  to  ents,  the  fruitage  of  thirty  years  of  Prot- 
have  suffered:  "Bitterness  has  entered  into  estant  effort;  and  the  recognition  in  Japan 
the  relations  of  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  Christian  Middle  Schools  as  part  of  the 
of  their  common  Lord.  The  moral  prestige  government  educational  scheme,  with  their 
of  Christendom  has  suffered  a  blow  from  right  to  give  religious  instruction. 
which   it  will   take  long  to   recover.    .    .    . 

Hundreds  of  devoted  men  and  women  have  "^"^  Armenians 
seen  the  work  built  up  by  the  unselfish  la-  The  American  Congregationalists  have 
bors  of  a  lifetime  apparently  swept  away  in  been  almost  the  sole  influence  in  the  educa- 
the  flood.  Many  more  have  had  their  plans  tion  of  Turkey  along  modern  lines,  particu- 
upset  and  the  realization  of  their  hopes  in-  larly  the  Armenians,  who  are  suffering  so 
definitely  postponed."  direlj'  these  deadly  winter  months  of  dead- 
lier war.  The  Missionary  Herald  chron- 
PROGRESS  AND  PROMISE  j^j^  ,he  Steps  in  the  destruction  of  work 
\  et  there  are  rifts  in  the  clouds,  as  the  laboriously  built  up  for  nearly  a  ccnturj'. 
Review  makes  plainly  evident.  Such  are  Its  January  issue  quotes  Ahmed  Riza  Bey's 
the  courageous  attempts  of  the  American  "J'Accuse,"  in  an  interpellation  to  the  sen- 
churches  to  deal  with  American-Japanese  re-  ate:  "I  accuse  the  Government  of  the  Ar- 
lations  by  sending  a  Christian  embassy  to  menian  massacres  and  of  the  persecution  of 
Japan  through  its  Federation  of  Churches,  the  Christians  in  general;  and  even  in  the 
the  initiation  of  a  comprehensive  missionary  event  of  the  Central  Powers  being  victo- 
surve>'  of  India  looking  to  its  more  efficient  rious — which  in  my  opinion  is  improbable — 
occupation,  the  opening  of  a  Christian  Col-  they  would  considerably  influence  our  po- 
lege  for  Women  in  Madras  in  which  twelve  sition  as  a  state  and  a  nation.  Ungrateful 
American  and  British  societies  are  axipera-  nations  are  not  the  Christians,  but  we  liave 
ting,  and  the  completion  of  a  thorough  sur-  turned  against  our  'friends  and  protectors.'  " 
vc)'  of  the  present  position  of  Christian  lit-  Though  such  boldness  led  to  tlie  arrest  of 
crature  in  the  mission  field  to  form  the  the  senator,  he  was  shortly  released.  The 
hasi%  of  a  fresh  consideration  by  the  societies  Turks  are  tightening  the  screws  a  bit,  having 
of  this  im;  '  '  missionary  agenc>-.  Other  an  eye  to  the  librrali/ing  effect  of  American 
mark»  cf  j  ^  ^  arc  these:  A  union  evan-  schools  and  missionaries;  and  with  each  new 
Kelistic  campaign  in  far-away  northeastern  success  of  the  Central  Powers  the  behavior 
Siam,  in  which  land  the  Chinese  residents  of  officials  becomes  more  arrogant  and  the 
are  moving  toward  Christianity;  a  more  position  of  the  missi«»naries  more  uncomfort- 
cordial  attitude  of  Frrnc  h  offi<iaIs  in  Mada-  al)le.  Meanwhile  they  have  distributed 
KaMrar  toward  Protectant  missions,  which  has  wmc  $3(X),000,  and  their  women  workers 
been  repr'            '  ifhrrfo;  morr  than    lOO.fKK)  have  accompanied,  as  far  as  allowed,   Arnie- 

baptized    L ..ins   and    catechumens    read-  nian  wr)men  on   their  way  to  hopeless  e\ile. 

ing  for  baptivn  under  the  Church   .Mission-  A  large  percentage  of  the  $3,()0(),(K)0  capital 

ary  S<xirty  in   I'gand.i.   F.qiiatorial   Africa's  invested  in  mission  buihh'ngs  has  been  utterly 

heart;   a   •"    ^      'lurch,   built   by   the   fatuous  lost.     Some  of   the   stations  are  still   int.ict, 

N^'Uro      (              i\      and      reformer,      Chief  and   the  missionaries  are  holding  bravely  to 

Khama,  out  on  the   frinjfe  of  the   Kalahari  fhrir    tasks    of    teaching,    dispensing    relief, 

drvrt,  yet  with  an  niidirrup  at  its  dedication  safeguarding     property     and     proving    their 

of   nM>re  than    I5,0U0;   ma-.*  movements   t»>-  Christian  f rietulliness. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  FIGHTING  MAN 

AN()\'EL  study  in  the  psychologA-  of  the  men  have  already  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
soldier  at  the  front  was  recently  under-  enemy  and  feel  that  they  can  do  so  again, 
taken  by  Mr.  Hercward  Carrington.  The  As  we  approach  the  rear  this  feeling  of  con- 
facts  for  this  investigation,  the  results  of  fidence  wanes  until  we  reach  its  antithesis  in 
which  appear  in  the  Forum,  were  obtained  at  the  "civil  zone."  where  the  feeling  of  per- 
first  hand  from  soldiers  on  the  field  or  in  s«nal  fearlessness  and  confidence  is  almost 
the  trenches,  or  from  wovmded  men  who  had  entirely  lacking.  This  fact,  of  course,  is 
just  returned  from  the  front.  The  soldiers  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  a  prolonged 
who  were  questioned  for  this  purpose  had  system  of  military  training  is  needed  to  fit 
fought  in  the  first  battles  in  Belgium,  on  the  soldier  for  war.  The  effects  of  such 
theMeusc.  the  Marne,  and  the  Aisne;  in  training  are  mental  and  moral,  no  less  than 
the  Argonne  and  Champagne.  Practically  physical  and  psychological, 
all  of  the  material  seems  to  have  come  from  From  his  study  of  life  in  the  cantonment 
the  allied  troops  on  the  western  front.  The  Mr.  Carrington  concludes  that  the  mind  of 
questions  to  which  Mr.  Carrington  sought  the  average  soldier  undergoes  a  temporar>' 
to  obtain  answers  are  thus  stated  by  him:  degeneration,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  acts  in 
"During  those  long,  weary  weeks  of  waiting  vacancy  instead  of  attaching  itself  to  things; 
and  watching,  in  the  trenches,  what  occu-  the  mind  becomes  simple  and  vacuous, 
pies  the  soldier's  mind?  WTiat  feelings  ani-  In  the  trenches  the  soldier  approaches 
mate  him  when  he  attacks.— when  he  fires,  actual  warfare,  and  here  Mr.  Carrington 
charges,  or  runs  his  bavonet  into  the  quiver-  pauses  to  inquire  about  the  psychologj-  of 
ing  flesh  of  an  antagonist?"  ^ear  in  the  present  war: 

In  his  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  ^,^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ,^^^.   ^^^^,^.   „p„i^„„   ,,,;, 

Mr.  Carrmgton  traces  the  gradual  transition  feeling,— least    of    all    while    on    the    firing-line, 

that  takes  place  in  a  man's  mind  during  the  Sometimes  the>    will    run   into  extreme  danger  at 

transformation   from  a  "civilian"  to  a  "sol-  night,    and    at    dawn    are    astonished    at    having 

J-      >>         i  *u„    ..AA^^   -V,o„,To  Irr^r^  »V.»   escaped    almost   certain    death.    Then,    sometimes, 

dier.     and  traces  the  suduen  change  irom  the  ',  .  ,  .  .  ,  '    .  ^ 

uiti,     .iiivi  II.1VV  111-  a      shiver     of      reminiscent      apprehension      runs 

Civihan-consciousness  to  the  soldier-conscious-  ,hrough  them!     But   nearly  every  soldier  feels  a 

ness.      He  finds  that  with  the  marked  change  sort  of  inner  conviction  that  he  will  not  be  killed, 

in  the  environment  from  civil  life  to  militarv  —that   he   will    escape   by   some    miraculous   good 

life     there     comes     a     distinct     psvchological  J"^"*^-     Som;    "  is  true,  do  no.  experience  ^^^ 

„  ,  II-  u-    I  feeling;    but   it   is   safe   to   sav   that   the   majority 

change,      hveryone  the   soldier  meets  thinks  j^  experience  it. 

as  he  does  about  the  same  subjects  in   the 

same  way.  All  are  dressed  alike  and  every  It  seems  that  men  at  the  front  think  little 
one's  thought  runs  in  the  same  groove,  of  war  in  the  abstract,  or  even  of  the  enemy ; 
"There  is  no  longer  the  clash  of  opinion,  the  they  think  rather  of  themselves,  when  they 
interchange  of  rival  thoughts.  Gradually,  are  not  actively  engaged  in  obser\"ing  the  cn- 
impcrceptibly,  the  images  and  thoughts  of  emy's  movements.  All  the  men  questioned 
ordinary  civil  life  begin  to  fade;  thoughts  of  agree  upon  these  three  essential  points:  ( 1  ) 
home,  wife,  friends  even,  begin  to  grow  That  they  do  not  speak  of  the  enemy  or 
dim  and  recede  from  memory.  The  present,  think  of  him  except  when  an  alarm  is  given ; 
the  vital  present,  occupies  and  grips  the  mind.  (2)  or  after  an  attack:  or  (3)  when  the 
Intellect  gives  way  to  sense  impressions.  The  patrols  return:  that  is,  each  time  his  presence 
mind  of  the  civilian  has  given  place  to  that  of  is  vividly  recalled  to  consciousness.  When 
the  combatant.  Henceforth  we  must  study  the  trenches  are  under  fire 'from  the  enemy 
the  mind  of  the  soldier  as  a  thing  apart. — as  the  soldier's  mind  centers  upon  one  thing. — 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  how  to  defend  the  trench  and  resist  the  ad- 
human  being.  He  both  thinks  and  acts  dif-  versary.  The  men  fire  to  protect  themselves 
fcrentiv  from  any  other  man  on  the  face  of  as  much  as  to  kill, 
the  earth."  In     the    advance    positions,     the     isolated 

The   workings   of   the  soldier's   mind    are   trenches,   the  men  are  swayed  more  readily 
first   studied    in    the    rest-camps   or   so-called   by  one  impulse,  by  a  single  word  or  gesture, 
cantonments,    then    in    the   general    trenches,   ITie  example  of   the  commanding  officer   is 
then  in  the  isolated  trenches,  and  finally  in   here  of  the  supremest  importance, 
the  actual  attack  on  the  enemy.  In  the  direct  attack  on  the  enemy  all  tes- 

It  is  found  that  the  men  at  the  vpr\    front   tinmny   seems   to   agree   that   the   instinct   of 
have  the  greatest  confidence.     Many  of  thr<r  <e]t-prc-;rr\  ntion    becomes    uppermost.      The 
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soldier's  mind   is   monopolized   bv  this  single  are   centered    upon   one    idea — of   dominating  the 

idea,  and  he  soon  comes  to  feel' that  he  has  ^f'"-^'-     Aspirations    regrets,  ideas,  all  find  their 

'               ,,     .                     .              ,  place    taken    bv    bodilv    sensations    and    activities. 

mastered  all  danger.     As  to  the  true  nature  ^j,g  soldier   stands   ready  to  execute   his  orders 

of  heroism,  while  Mr.  Carrington  admits  that  at    the     right    moment,     without    reflection.     In 

in  some  cases  it  mav  be   conscious  valor,   he  whatever  he  does  his  acts  and  thoughts  become 

is  convinced  that  in  the  majorit^•  of  instances  °«^-.  The  most  primitive  of  all  our  instincts,— 

.     .       ,                       .    ,                        ^,                     1  the   instinct  or  self-preservation, — that  which  we 

It  IS  almost  certamly  not  so.     The  man  who  ^j^^^^  ^q^^^,,^.  ^^.j^^  everything  that  lives.-comes 

performs  some  heroic  feat  is  unaware  at  the  to  the  fore,   and  becomes  a  vital,  a  dominating 

time  that  he  is  doing  anything  extraordinary,  position.  All  the  centuries  of  intervening  civili- 
zation are  swept  away  in  an  instant;  and  we  see 

The  influence  of  the  officer  is  all-important  at  before   us,  not  the  cultured   gentleman   of  yester- 

the  moment  of  attack.     He  determines  the  mental  day,  but  a  primitive  brute-beast,  fighting  for  his 

and  moral  tone  of  his  soldiers.     The  soldier,  for  existence  and  his  life  in  precisely  the  same  way 

his  part,  seeks  only  to  perform  those  acts  which  that    his    ancestors    fought, — and    with    no    other, 

seem  to  him  most  suited  to  gain  the  desired  end.  higher    ideals    in    mind!      That,    perhaps,    is    the 

most    instructive    item    of    all.      It    shows    us    at 

The    psvcholog}-    of    the    combatant    mav  once    and   graphically   the   effects   upon   the   mind 

therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows:                 '  °^  ^var,-and  proves  to  us  that  it  leads,  not  only 

'^  to  material  destruction,  and  to  mental  and  moral 

Life    in   the   trenches   tends   to   make   the   mind  deterioration,   but   also   to   the   very   extinction   of 

childish,   simple,   vacuous;    the   senses    are   stimu-  the    spirit   of    man    itself, — in    the    almost   instant 

lated;    the    will    rendered    intense;    the    thoughts  reversion  of  civilized  man  to  savagery. 


MECCA  AND  INDIAN  REVOLTS 

THAT  the  annual  pilgrimage  of  Mo-  "At  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  declares 
hammedans  to  Mecca  will  be  a  most  the  Dutch  periodical,  "Turkey  abrogated 
serious  matter  in  1916  is  the  opinion  of  the  the  so-called  'capitulates', — according  to 
Dutch  East  Indian  officials,  and  steps  are  which  subjects  of  other  powers  could  obtain 
now  being  taken  to  discourage  all  prospect-  legal  assistance  and  court  trials  in  their  own 
ive  pilgrims  from  going  to  Mecca  in  the  language  at  their  own  consul's  office.  Since 
present  year.  The  number  of  pilgrims  from  last  year  the  Turkish  language  alone  is  used 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  Mecca  in  1914-15  and  all  law  cases  are  brought  before  a  Turk- 
amounted  to  28,427,  and  the  government  of  ish  Kadi  (judge).  As  Moluunmedans  in 
the  Dutch  Asiatic  Islands  has  always  given  the  Dutch  East  Indies  do  not  acknowledge 
the  pilgrims  all  the  assistance  in  its  power,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  their  lord  and 
In  November,  1915,  however,  the  Dutch  au-  master,  this  order  is  nothing  but  an  attempt 
thorities  decided  to  issue  a  general  warning  to  further  extend  'Pan-lslamism.'  Hut  the 
to  all  their  Mohammedan  subjects,  which  is  time  for  religious  wars  is  past, — nowadays 
given  in  full  in  the  I'ragen  des  Tijds,  read-  it's  only  race-hatred  and  envy  which  drive 
ing,  in  part,  as  follows:  men  to  slaughter  each  other." 

'                n*  in   the   Medjas   fthc  coast  of  .Araiiia,  In   June   of   last   year   Turkey   issued    an   oflicial 

»i-        .iiK    .Mecca)    »ince    the    entry    of    Turkey  "irage"    in    which   the    subjects   of   ihe    Dutch   Kast 

in  the  war,  have  become  very  unfavorable.     The  Indies    were    released    from    their    "obligation    to 

country    \xtt\i    prrnluces    not    nearly    enough    food  fight    a    holy   war,"    the     Turkish    ( Jovcriitiiciii    dc- 

to    tuppl-    it*    ov%n    inhabitants,    and    the    Hritiih  siring  to  retnain  on   frien(ll>    terms  wiili    llnii.ind. 

h'               —d    the    sea    to    them.       Hadjis     (.Mecca  •     •     •     Hut    the    declaration    of    ;i      'Hol\     War" 

P'                    Wfho    started    on     the    trip    before    the  under    the    grceti    flag    of    the    projiliet    was    not    a 

Marninx,     and     ihovr     who     had     reached     .Mecca  religious    step, — it     was    a     political     step    of    the 

after   Turkey's   rnlrv    into   the    war,    arc    in    great  Voung    Turks.      Should    (Jermaiiy    and    its    allifs 

trouble,  beinic  unable  to  continue   their  trip  or  to  come    out    victorious    in    this    war,    all    Mohammc- 

reiurn    after    havint;    rr.irhed    ihrir    jjoal.      Dutch  dans  would  be  (illi-d   with  a   much  greater  dc^;^re 

thipt    from    the    last    Indie*    will    lake    no    more  "f  selfrrliancc  and  srlf-rrsprct, —  sn  much  sfi  that 

paMcngrr*  for  Vfecca.  it   mav  brcomr   a    matter  of  surpassing  iiiirresl  to 

our   {  nst    Indian   authorities.      Hut   this   is  a    prob- 

TTi*  T)..*<-l.  ^»...:^..  :»  ~    »  •„        Lit       i     >  '•"'"  v^h'ch  'he  government   will   have  to  nolve. 

.W-    l!.,^  """..^  '^"'^'"'f'''•^''!''^  *•'•■•  ■'•»"    pilgrimage    to    Mecca    las,    vrar    and    .hi, 

lni»     intrinccYTient      of   the   rrliKiou*  rinht*  of  year    it    brinn    used    to    prmch    "I'an  Islamism." 

^•                                         have  wrrioim  rr>nv(|urnrr4  ^"''  every  returning  llaJ/i  is  a  pnssiblr  rmissaryr 

fh-                      •    .     ■  ;    1....^.^.  1..^    -,. --    I    .             i  "'  •'"■   ^  "ung    Turks,   iinprrssrd   with   tlirir   pnwrr, 

A-                                                                        '     *  tnrir     acbirvrinrnls    and     thnr    «lrfiaiirr    uf     (.teat 

*'  Britain.     It  bchuovo  ut  lo  be  careful. 
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THE  BALKAN  RAILWAY  LINES 


ARECP^NT  issue  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondcs  contains  an  elaborate  article 
by  Henri  Lorin,  givinp;  the  history  of  rail- 
road construction  in  the  IJalkaii  Peninsula. 
The  writer  speaks  of  the  great  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  engineers,  owing  to  the 
conformation  of  the  land;  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  various  states,  and  other 
points  of  timely  interest.  We  reproduce,  in 
part,  the  concluding  section,  much  of  the 
preceding  portion  containing  details  which 
would  hardl\  interest  the  general  reader. 

The  two  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913, 
which  remodeled  the  political  map  of  the 
peninsula,  likewise  radically  modified  the 
condition   of    the    railwa\     lines   of    the   old 
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RAILROAD  LINES  IN  THE  BALKANS 

Ottoman  Empire:  the  great  conflict  now 
in  progress,  in  which  Serbia,  Turkey,  and 
finally  Bulgaria  have  successively  taken 
part,  has,  with  still  greater  reason,  pro- 
duced similar  results.  The  Oriental  Rail- 
ways Company  has  suffered  amputations 
exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  itself;  organized  under  the  re- 
gime of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  (more 
or  less  formal)  over  the  entire  Balkan  region, 
it  was  dismembered  simultaneously  with  the 
dismemberment  of  that  su/eraint\ .  The  first 
bldu  was  (k-alt  in  1908,  when  Bulgaria  de- 
clared its  independence;  the  government  at 
Sofia  took  possession  of  certain  railroad  sec- 
tions in  eastern  Rumelia.  Bulgaria  was  in 
need  of  funds  in  order  to  imlemnify  the 
Turkish  Government  and  the  Oriental  Rail- 
w  ;i\  s  Company  ;  Russia  accommodated  her 
with  them.  'Hie  advisers  of  the  Czar 
thought,  no  doubt,  they  were  making  a  bril- 


liant stroke  in  facilitating  the  substitution  of 
Bulgarian  for  Austrian  interests.  The  Rus- 
sians were  not  the  only  ones  to  ignore  for  a 
long  time  that  they  were  only  a  two-sided 
German  interest. 

In  1912.  1913,  Turkey's  defeats  resulted 
in  notable  territorial  aggrandizement  for 
Serbia  and  Greece;  with  the  accession  of 
Novibazar  and  upper  Macedonia.  Serbia  fol- 
lowed Bulgaria's  example  and  took  posses- 
sion, without  waiting  for  peace,  of  the  rail- 
way lines  in  its  new  domains.  This  appro- 
priation evidently  justified  claims  on  part  of 
the  dispossessed  ;  the  Serbian  Government  has 
never  denied  it.  But  the  financial  conference 
at  Paris,  charged  with  the  settlement  of  those 
complicated  Balkan  ac- 
counts, had  not  yet  adjusted 
them  when  Austria  and 
(jermany  made  Serbia  the 
pretext  for  a  European  war. 
The  Oriental  Railways 
will,  consequently,  form 
one  of  the  numerous  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  in  set- 
tling the  terms  of  peace; 
Serbia  will,  no  doubt,  ha\e 
to  make  due  restitution. 

'     All  the  Balkan  railway  lines 
arc  at  the   present  writing  in- 
struments of  war.     On  the  eve 
of  the  Bulgarian  and  (ierman 
invasioti  of  Serbia,   in  October 
last,    the    engineers    who    had 
constructed    the    Serbian    rail- 
wa\s  tnarked  out  the  works  to 
be   destroyed   in  order  to   hinder  the  enemy's   ad- 
vance.   When  the  sword  shall  be  hnall)  shi-aihcd  it 
will  be  possible  Ir)  resume  the  work  of  civilization 
in  the  Balkans,  but  the  lessons  of  the  recent  past 
must   not  be   forgotten.       The   various   Balkan   na- 
tions,   modeled    anew    by    the    conflict,    will    each 
wish  to  have  its  own  network  of  railwaxs;   noth- 
ing   is    more    legitimate,    provided     indemnit>     is 
made    for    ac<|uired    rights;    an    equitable    adjust- 
ment of  the   different   interests   will    no  doubt   be 
reached. 

Nor  is  the  financial  question  tlie  chief  prob- 
lem: the  Balkan  states,  while  they  should  be  in- 
tent upon  dcvrloping  their  particular  resources, 
cannot  become  great  unless  they  improve  their 
external  relations.  We  know  now  that  their  soil 
has  a  reserve  fund  of  riches  for  exportation — 
minerals,  wood,  fruit,  grain,  livestock.  It  would 
be  expedient  for  each  state  to  have  a  perfectly 
independent  access  to  the  open  sea — a  thing  par- 
ticularly important  for  the  Serbians,  whose  valor 
has  aroused  such  rancor  that  they  would  be 
doomed  to  destruction  bv  their  neighbors  should 
not  the  .Allies,  to  whom  thev  have  been  so  splen- 
didlv  faithful,  defend  them  in  their  turn.  The 
obstacles   to    aggressive    <!ermanism,    whose   raur- 
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derous  ambitions  the  war  must  have  revealed  to  from  Central  Europe  to  the  Bosporus  are  like- 
the  most  prejudiced,  must  be  multiplied:  freedom  \vise  those  that  unite  the  Occident  with  Asia; 
of  the  straits,  a  Danube-Adriatic  railway  line,  that  to  the  Asiatic  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
in  the  interest  of  Russia,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Italy —  which  Germany  succeeded  in  converting  almost 
such  are  the  things  that  will  stop  it  at  once.  to  a  colony,  these  historic  highways  should  here- 

Let  it  be   noted,   moreover,   that   the   highways   after  be   largely  international. 


FROM   THE   BLACK    FOREST    TO  THE 
BLACK  SEA— THE  DANUBE'S  COURSE 


FROM  an  economic  viewpoint,  a  very 
important  question  to  be  settled  at  a 
future  peace  conference  will  be  that  of  the 
control  of  the  Danube.  As  this  great  com- 
mercial waterway  traverses  the  territory  of 
nine  different  states,  between  its  rise  in  the 
Black  Forest  and  its  outlet  into  the  Black 
Sea,  the  fact  has  long  been  recognized  that 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  an  oppressive  or 
injurious  use  of  it  by  one  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  consists  in  its  neutralization. 
The  various  aspects  of  this  question  are 
treated  by  Signor  Leonardo  F.  Borelli  in 
Rassegna  Sazionale  (Rome).  The  writer 
notes  that  the  Danube,  second  only  to  the 
Volga  in  length  among  European  rivers,  is 
navigable  for  about  1600  miles,  or  about 
nine-tenths  of  its  total  length.  Throughout 
its  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  deep  and 
narrow  part  at  the  Iron  Gate,  its  current  is 
slow  and  uniform,  offering  every,  facility  for 
river  traffic.  However,  when  we  consider 
that  the  Danube,  rising  in  Baden,  passes  suc- 
cessively through  Wiirtembcrg,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  between  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria,  and  finally  through  Rumania  and 
a  »hort  strftrh  of  Russian  tf-rritorv.  we  can 


better   understand    how   hard    it   will    be   to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  interests. 

The  international  status  of  the  stream  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

( 1 )  The  Upper  Danube, — German  and 
Austro-Hungarian, — is  governed  by  regula- 
tions enacted  by  Austria-Hungary  between 
1851  and  1855.  Through  navigation  is  free 
for  all,  but  the  local  coasting  trade  is  reserved 
for  the  flag  of  the  respective  country  the  river 
traverses.  Serbia  was  not  a  party  to  the 
treaties  of  1851-55,  but  concluded  a  separate 
convention  with  Austria-Hungary,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Serbian  flag  was  assured 
the  treatment  of  the  most  favored  nation,  in 
exchange  for  the  facilities  accorded  Austria 
for  work  in  the  channel  at  the  Iron  Gate, 
even  within  the  limits  of  Serbian   territory. 

(2)  Navigation  from  the  Iron  (late  to 
Galatz  had  no  definite  international  regula- 
tion. Rumania  refused  adherence  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  I^ondon  Conference  of  1871, 
but  Austria,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
in  1878,  was  authorized  to  levy  a  provisional 
tax  on  traffic  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred 
in  clearing  or  improving  the  waterway  at  the 
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I  ton  Gate,  and  she  exercised  sovereign  rights, 
favoring  her  flag  by  special  tariffs.  How- 
ever the  declaration  of  neutrality  as  defined 
by  the  Herlin    Treaty  remained  in  force. 

(3)  Finally,  the  Lower  Danube,  from 
Galatz  to  the  Hlack  Sea,  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  International  Kuropean 
Commission  instituted  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856,  and  by  the  London  Conference  of 
1871. 

Of  the  character  and  sources  of  the  traffic 
on  this  great  river  the  writer  says: 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Danube 
ri.ults  from  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  only 
natural  route  between  Central  Europe  and  the 
Levant.  The  numerous  canals  constructed  with- 
in the  past  fifty  years  in  Austria  and  in  Ger- 
many, to  connect  the  basin  of  the  Danube  with 
those  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  have 
given  it  an  added  importance.  From  the  Black 
Sea  to  Holland  and  Belgium  there  flowed  an 
intense  flux  and  reflux  of  agricultural  products 
from  the  East  and  of  industrial  products  from 
the   West. 

The  enormous  network  of  canals  that  inter- 
sects Central  Europe  in  every  direction  has 
aroused  apprehension  in  some  <iuarters  that 
the  future  of  the  great  seaports  of  Triest  and 
Salonica   would   be   threatened,   so   that   the   Aus- 


trian Government  has  encountered  the  greatest 
opposition  to  its  policy  of  internal  navigation 
from    the    representatives   of   Triest. 

It  is,  however,  our  conviction  that  the  eco- 
nomic, industrial  and  agricultural  development 
of  Central  Europe  is  too  vast  to  warrant  any 
fear  that  the  great  currents  of  traffic  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Egean  can 
ever  diminish  in  volume,  however  great  may  be 
the  progress  in  improving  the  internal  water- 
ways; indeed,  these  will  rather  serve  to  stimu- 
late   and    encourage    the    growth    of    commerce. 

For  the  Balkan  states,  the  Danube  is  of  espe- 
cial   importance. 

Serbia  has  here  her  single  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  and  with  Russia,  and  of 
the  Rumanian  exports  of  cereals,  about  80 
per  cent,  of  her  total  exports,  nearly  half  goes  to 
Belgium  and  the  remainder  to  England  and  Aus- 
tria. A  great  part  of  these  products  follow  the 
river  route,  and  Austria  and  CJermany  use  this 
waterway  almost  exclusively  for  their  exports  to 
Rumania,  which  constitute  40  per  cent,  of  the 
imports    of    that    land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  e.xtent  of 
the  traffic  on  the  Danube  for  the  years  1911- 
1914,  and  proves  the  check  it  received  dur- 
ing th.e  Balkan  wars,  and  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  present  world-wide  conflict; 
statistics  for  1915  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
far  worse  showing: 


1911  1912  1913  1914 

Nationality                                 Ships     Tonnage  Ships  Tonnage  Ships  Tonnage  Ships  Tonnage 

England     535      1,183,000  242  548,000       278         670,000  187        467,000 

Greece     364        643,000  249  559,000       112        247,000  157        333,000 

Austria     200        403,000  143  311,000       158         313,000  82        162,000 

Totals     1099     2,229,000  634  1,418,000       548     1,230,000  426        962,000 


IS  HOLLAND  IMPERIALISTIC? 


BY  far  the  most  important  development 
in  Dutch  foreign  policies,  due  to  the 
groat  war  of  the  Kuropean  powers,  is  the 
unquestioned  leaning  tt)wards  that  state  of 
governmental  preparedness,  generally  stig- 
matized as  "imperialism."  Dutch  Social 
Democrats  have  hurled  at  the  government 
the  accusation  of  imperialism  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Dutch  press  has  taken  up  the 
cry,  pro  and  contra  imperialism,  until  this 
subject  has  come  to  crowd  other  discussions 
from  the  magazines. 

Ill  a  comprehensive  article  the  leading 
Dutch  magazine,  Jraiim  tJis  Tijds,  takes  up 
the  duties  of  Holland  towards  its  colonies 
in  Asia,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  "talk 
about  accomplishments  in  India  should  only 
begin  after  Social  Democrats  and  the  whole 
Dutch  nation  have  come  to  realize  that 
Netherland's  possession  of   the   Dutch   East 


Indies  carries  with  it.  without  any  semblance 
of  doubt,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  defense  of 
those  islands  against  attacks." 

For  this  reason,  the  Dutch  fleet  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  dread- 
noughts, battle-cruisers,  and  submarines  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  powerful 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  by  any  nation 
having  designs  upon  the  rich  islands  of  Java. 
Simiatra.  and  Borneo.  For  this  reason. — 
the  defense  of  an  ideal,  of  a  duty  imposed 
by  possession. — strenuous  efforts  are  to  be 
made  immediately  to  provide  against  possible 
"surprises"  from  Japan, — the  Empire  of 
Japan  being  frankly  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
cussion as  the  only  power  concerned!  "Shall 
we  permit,"  asks  the  article  in  the  J'ragen 
drs  Tijds,  "that  the  long-continued  efforts 
of  the  Dutch  colonial  forces,  which  have 
proven  a  blessing  for  the  East  India  islands, 
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shall  be  surrendered  or  abandoned  to  a 
greedy  and  imperious  people,  whose  intru- 
sion may  become  a  curse  to  the  inhabitants?" 

The  action  of  the  United  States,  in  in- 
creasing its  naval  program,  is  also  cited  in 
defense  of  the  enlarged  naval  appropriations 
of  Holland.  "The  dreadnought  plans  of 
our  government,"  continues  the  article,  "have 
been  influenced  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
United  States,  which  is  even  now  arming 
against  a  possible  invasion  by  Japan,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  big  fleet  of  large  battle- 
ships,— parliamentar}-  and  public  opinion 
being  decided  on  this  object!" 

The  article  then  suggests  frankly  that  the 
United  States  and  Holland  come  to  an  un- 


derstanding in  the  East  Asiatic  question, 
under  which  either  would  give  instant  as- 
sistance to  the  other,  should  Japan  attack 
the  Philippines  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
In  this  manner  the  strength  of  the  effective 
fleet  could  be  doubled  and  Holland  would 
consider  it  a  good  bargain.  No  one  could 
object  to  such  an  alliance, — except,  perhaps, 
Japan, — and  the  United  States  would  gain 
a  protecting  friend  in  the  Far  East,  who 
would  jealously  watch  for  signs  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. No  one  could  possibly  imagine  that 
with  the  newly  acquired  battleships  Holland 
would  attempt  to  conquer  Japan  or  Aus- 
tralia. 


KENTUCKY'S  "MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS" 


WHEN  the  public  school  teachers  of 
Rowan  Count}-,  Kentucky,  agreed  on 
Labor  Day,  1911,  to  open  the  schoolhouses 
to  grown-up  men  and  women  on  moonlight 
evenings,  the  countn,-  folk  came  1200 
strong.  The  teachers  had  expected  that  per- 
haps 150  persons  in  the  entire  county  would 
respond,  and  they  were  so  enthused  and 
heartened  by  the  first  enrollment  that  they 
undertook  the  work  with  great  zeal  and  the 
joy  of  real  service  in  their  hearts. 

Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  president  of  the 
Kentucky  liiiteraa-  Commission  and  founder 
of  the  "Mfionlight  Schools,"  tells  the  story 
of  their  beginnings  and  their  progress  in  the 
Suriry  of  New  YotV.  January  7.  When 
Miss  Stewart  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Rowan  County,  she  was  often 
called  upfjn  to  act  as  secretary  for  illiterate 
people.  She  became  interested  in  thrir  prob- 
lems and  started  the  "no  illiteracy"  move- 
ment in  Kentucky,  by  resolutely  setting 
about  to  wipe  out  illiterac)'  \n  Rowan 
County. 

'ITiree  classes  enlisted  her  sympathy:  illit- 
erate mothers  vrparatcd  from  their  children; 
mi<l  "  (I   mrn   shut   from   the  knowledge 

of    •  rid    and    unable    to   cast    a    balhjt 

•ecretly  or  Intel Ifjirntiy;  young  people  with 
unde\'eloprd  talrnt'».  who  needed  only  edu- 
cation to  enablr  fhrm  to  (••ntributr  to  the 
world  of  art,   s<irii(r  and   invrnrion. 

•nrrf  came  into  mv  offMrr  onr  m'lrniriK  a 
middlr-aicrd    man.    handaomr    anil    iriirlli(;rni    in 

;'    f»>r    mr    in    (ii«paich 

••   him  iwi  ti<xik«.      Ilr 

ihr   lravr«  hurnrrilv,  likr  a  child,  iiirnrd 

•.%  over  and  I'^kcd  ai  llic  hacki,  and  lai<l 


them  down  with  a  sigh.  Knowing  the  scarcity 
of  interesting  reading  through  the  country,  I 
proflFered  him  the  loan  of  these  two  books.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  said:  "No,  I  cannot  read  or 
write."  And  then  the  tears  came  into  the  eyes 
of  that  stalwart  man,  and  he  added:  "I  would 
give  twenty  years  of  my  life  if  I  could." 

A  few  evenings  later  I  attended  an  entertain- 
ment in  a  rural  district  school.  A  stalwart  lad 
of  twenty  sang  a  beautiful  ballad,  mostly  origi- 
nal, but  partly  borrowed  from  his  English  ances- 
tors. \\'hen  he  had  finished,  amid  deafening 
applause,  I  went  over  and  congratulated  him. 
"Dennis,  that  was  a  beautiful  ballad — it  is  wor- 
thy of  publication.  Will  you  write  it  down  for 
me?"  "I  would  if  I  could  write,"  he  replied, 
crestfallen,  "but  I  catinot.  I've  thought  of  a 
hundred  of  'em  better'n  that,  but  I'd  forget  'em 
before   anybody  came   along  to  set  'em  down." 

The  first  three  letters  written  after  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  "Moonlight  Schools"  came  in  this 
order:  the  first'from  a  mother  who  had  children 
absent  in  the  \V'est;  the  second  from  the  man 
who  said  he  would  give  twenty  years  of  his  life 
if  he  could  read  and  write,  and  the  third  from 
the  boy  who  would  forget  his  ballads  before 
anybody  came   along  to   set   ilum   down. 

P'ducators  were  very  skeptical  of  the  plan 
at  first.  Hut  the  record  of  tlu"  sccdiid  \rar 
cdipsed  that  of  the  first:  1()00  were  enrolled, 
one  pupil  a  man  of  eighty-seven  years.  The 
teachers  became  enthusiastic,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  straggling  individu- 
als, mostly  (h-fcctives,  tliry  had  l)\-  the  end 
of  the  third  session  of  the  schools  extcrnu'- 
nafrd   illitcrao'  in   Row.ui  C^onnty. 

Mranwhitr,  the  "Moonlight  SchooU"  hnd  brrn 
rxlrndrd  to  Iwnilv-fivc  olhrr  rountim  in  ihr 
Siatr,  and  whrthrr  it  wan  in  di^iillrrv  nrriion  or 
.-irnotig  thr  irii.iiii  rlnii«,  or  in  mining  region  or 
amonic  thr  farinrrt,  it  wn«  rvrr  llir  ii;iinr  rrmilm. 
Ntrn  and  wnrtirn  ihrongrd  lo  ihr  KrhooU,  niriving 
to   make   up    for    ihr    liinr    ihrv   had    lout,    .1I|<I    thry 
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HUNGRY  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 
(A  moonlight-school  classroom,  the  pupils  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to  cighty-stx> 


pled  for  a  longer  term  when  the  session  closed. 
The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  seeing  the  deter- 
mined warfare  which  was  being  waged  against 
illiteracy,  urged  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
that  an  Illiteracy  Commission  be  created  to  drive 
illiterao'  from  the  State.  The  measure  creating 
this  commission  passed  the  legislature  of  1914 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  the  seat  of  the 
war  against  illiteracy  in  Kentucky  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  courthouse  in  the  county  seat  of 
Rowan  to  the  State  Capitol  at  Frankfort.  The 
commission  is  directing  the  State-wide  campaign 
to  remove  illiteracy  from  Kentucky  by  the  time 
the  census  of   1920  is  taken. 

The  moonlight  school  curriculum  is  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  illiterate.  It  employs  a 
special  method  for  teaching  the  pupils  to 
write.  A  tablet  with  indented  letters  to 
quickly  facilitate  acquiring  the  form,  and 
ruled  sheets  with  wide  spaces  are  used  for 
the  adult  pupils.  Arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  civics,  agriculture,  horticulture,  home 
economics  and  road  building  are  among  the 
subjects. 

Readers  have  been  prepared  for  beginners, 
dealing  with  roads,  silos,  seed-testing,  crop  rota- 
tion, piping  water  into  the  house,  value  of  the 
daily  bath,  extermination  of  the  fly,  ways  of 
cooking,  and  such  problems  as  the  people  arc 
facing  every  day.  For  example,  a  lesson  on 
roads   reads: 

This  is  a   road. 
It  is  a  good   road. 
It  will   save  mv  time. 
It  will  save  my  team. 


It  will   save  my  wagon. 
The  good   road  is  my  friend. 
I   will   work   for   the  good   road. 

The  script  lesson  follows:  "I  will  work  for  the 
good  road,"  which  pledge  the  student  writes  ten 
times,  and  if  the  law  of  suggestion  works,  he 
becomes  truly  a  friend  and  promoter  of  good 
roads. 

The  good  work  beg\in  in  Kentucky  is  fast 
spreading  o\er  the  Ignited  States.  The 
statistics  of  the  federal  census  of  1010.  in 
regard  to  our  national  illiteracy  reveals  the 
deplorable  fact  that  in  that  year  there 
were  5.516.163  illiterates  in  this  country, 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  Denmark. 

It  is  the  privHrge  of  .American  public  school 
teachers  to  wipe  out  .America's  illiteracy.  Back 
to  the  schoolhouse  twenty  to  twenty-four  eve- 
nings and,  with  proper  organization,  the  deed  is 
done;  for  experience  has  proved  that  all  but 
abnormal  adults  can  escape  from  illiterac>-  in  a 
month's  time,  and  some  in  even  less. 

Moonlight  schools  are  conducted  in  seventeen 
States,  Oklahoma,  .Alabama,  *nd  North  Carolina 
following  closely  Kentucky*  lead.  These  schools 
minister  equally  to  illiterate  Indians  in  ('kla- 
homa,  illiterate  negroes  in  .Alabama,  and^  illit- 
erate whites  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States. 
California  and  New  Mexico,  the  last  States  to 
adopt  the  institution,  are  finding  it  useful  in  the 
rducation  of  the  immigrant  population  of  the  one, 
and    the    large    Mexican    population   of   the   other. 

Could  there  be  more  valiant  and  heroic  service 
to  humanity  than  the  stamping  out  of  illiteracy, 
the   most   insidious   foe   of  the   nation? 
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OUR  TREATMENT  OF  ALIENS 

IX    the    Atlantic    Monthly    for    January,  children  in  several  cities,  notably  New  York, 

Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor  arraigns  Ameri-  Barren  Island,  the  scene  of  New  York  City's 

cans  for  the  violation  of  our  ancient  tradi-  garbage  disposal,  has  three  hundred  children 

tions    of    hospitality    in    our    treatment    of  who  have  had  no  care  whatsoever;  they  "are 

immigrants.     She  emphasizes  the  fact, — now  immigrants  and  nobody  cares."     Yet  the  im- 

widely  called   to  national  attention  through  migrant  is  more  docile  to  our  school-attend- 

many  newspapers   and   magazines, — that  we  ance   laws   than    any   other   element   of   our 

have    been    neglecting   our   opportunities   to  population.     Dr.  Claxton,  Federal  Commis- 

make  these  immigrants  good  American  citi-  sioner  of  Education,  wrote  in  a  recent  report 

zens;  that  we  have  substituted  for  intelligent  that    "the    least    illiterate    element    of    our 

treatment  and  hospitalit}',  a  "system  of  heart-  population    is    the    native-born    children    of 

less  exploitation   and   of   neglect,   urbane  or  foreign-born  parents."     That  these  children 

resentful  according  to  the  occasion."  have   the  patience   and    fortitude   that   char- 

T  he    immigrant    comes    to    this    country,  acterized    our   sternly    virtuous    ancestors    is 

comes  to  a  land  of  libert>-  where  he  is  freed  evidenced  by  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  gain 

from  control   and   surveillance   and   plunges  an  education ;  the  work  in  "stuffy  tenements 

into  new  customs,   institutions  and  laws.  at  night  making  artificial   flowers  and  pick- 
ing nuts  in  order  that  they  may  have  nourish- 

Does  America  make  the  slightest  effort  to  teach  ment  to  carry   them   tO  the  schools;  or  they 

him   the   difference   between   liberty   and   license?  \vork  long  hot   davs   in   canneries,   taken   out 

No.     At  the  very  port  of  entry  he  is  robbed  by  ^^  schools  earlv  in  the  spring  and  returning 

the  cabman,  and  bv  the  hotel  runner,  the  express-  ,         •       i      r  u  '        i          t_       u         u           i-     ■     j 

man,   the  banker   who   exchanges  his  money,   the  late  m  the  tali,  so  that  they  have  but  a  hmited 

steamship  agent,   and   the   hotel-keeper.     His  first  portion   of    these    blessings." 

lesson   in   "property    rights"    in   America    is  often  There  is  much  to  be  written  of  the  forti- 

the    loss    of    his    own    small    possessions.      He    is  »,,  j„  „.    i    :.,j,,,»„.  ^f  »u„  „o,-».,*-  .v.   t-U^  i^^o. 

.,,.,,         u      u     u      I  1                u     .-I   -  tude  and  lnau^trv  or  the  parents  m  the  race 

held   m   bondage   bv   the   hotel-keeper,    who   takes  :„,.'.,. 

up  his  "through  railroad  ticket"  and  keeps  it  Or  astoundmg  difhculties,  ot  their  patience 
until  he  has  secured  a  fair  return  in  board  bill,  and  perseverance. 
The  padrone  gets  him  a  job,  and  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  housing  and  feeding  him  at  a  price  and  When  will  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  aver- 
under  conditions  about  which  the  immigrant  has  age  immigrant  has  nothing  but  what  we  give 
nothing  to  say,  keeps  him  in  a  job.  If  he  rebels,  him  to  commend  himself  to  .American  civilization 
he  is  promptly  blacklisted.  The  employment  be  abolished  by  more  careful  knowledge  of  the 
agent  gets  him  into  debt  with  a  prospective  em-  immigrants?  "The  immigrant  freciuently  brings 
ployer,  and  peonage  results.  In  times  of  scarcity  his  cimtribution  to  enrich  our  civilization,"  says 
of  iabor,  contingents  of  immigrant  workmen  have  an  associate  superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
been  made  drunk,  shut  up  in  boxcars,  and  landed  public  schools.  "The  things  of  the  higher  kind, 
in  labor  camps  from  which  there  is  no  return  — the  spirituality,  the  reverence  for  authority, 
until  spring.  the  love  of  art  and  music, — are  valuable  to 
After  a  year  or  two,  or  less,  of  "American"  soften  the  mattrialistn  that  has  accompanied  our 
experience  of  this  kind,  suppr.se  the  immigrant  great  advance  in  prosperity,  and  thev  should  not 
chances  some  nfxjn-dav  to  hear  an  agitator  of  be  crushed  in  our  aiicinpt  to  remake  the  immi- 
ihc  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.     This  agi-  grant." 

laior    it   often    the    first    persfin    to    listen    sympa-  It   is   difficult,   in   the   face  of  the  sins  of  omis- 

ll  •   '      "      fo  the  immigrant's  troubles.      He   repre-  sion  by  the  .American   and  the  sins  of  commission 

»'                •  rica,  he  speaks  of  nfw   liberty  and  new  by  (he  immigrant,  to  fix  the  rcspftnsiliility  for  our 

o;               .'V,   and    it   is  easv   to  c<nvitice  the  trust-  failure    tf)-dav    to    have    evt.lved    rme    nation    out 

ir...            rant   alien   that   his   way   is  the   way  out.  of   the   many    peoples    in    this   country.      Wr    shall 

No  other  way  has  been  indicated.     It  is  not  that  probably,     in     the     absence    of    that     inforination 

"lawlessness    and    *-iolenre    are    the    weapons    he  which    makes    sound     judgments,    be    fair    if    we 

understands" ;  it  it  that  they  are  the  only  weapons  place     the    blame    r)n     both    si<lr>t    e<|ually.       Hu(, 

iciven    to    the    imtr                     Moreover    the    agilatr)r  regardless  <if   this,    I    atn   conviiircd    thai    we   shall 

addresses    the    in.                    in    hit    own    langiianr.  never  have   a   strong   nation   until   the  strong   jx-n- 

We    forget    the    power    of    this    appeal.      In    short,  pir    erase    rx[)loitiiig    the    weak  ;    niiti!    tlir    jiroplc 

the    I.    W.    W.    has   come    to    the    immigrant,    and  itiirenched    in   position,   power,   and   |)ros|)(Tii\    as- 

ihe    labfir     union     hat    for    yrart     ignored     him.  sume  the  burdet)   and    responsibility  of   the   wrld- 

Therr    are    arisiocraciri    am'.'/    '   '  ^r    unions    at  ing    of    that    nation;    until    the    Americans    define 

amonir    Fili^rimt.      And    the                   Jot,    ignorant  what    ihev    want    that    nation    to   lie,    and    then    set 

«'f   '       ■               i     .  j,},  „„   .                   j,,f   Irarning   it,  in   motion   evrrv    resource    and    agency   to   achieve 

li                                  •«   the  «.                   rfican"   message  ihi*    result    intrlligrnilv. 
brought    him    in    a    language    he   can    understand. 

.Miss     K«'lh)r    shows     that     tin*     ill  treated 

Mits  Krllnr  rrmintls  the  public  that  while  itnrniyrant   (an    hardly   br   siiddrnly   lhan^<•(l 

H'e  are   now   tJoini;   splendid   work    for   the  into  a  |t»val  Ainrriian  citi/.m. 
r»»>— s 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 


THE  most  important  and  timely  of  the  books 
of  the  month  is  Prof.  Albert  Bushneli  Hart's 
volume  entitled  "The  Monroe  Doctrine:  An  In- 
terpretation.'" Professor  Hart  made  his  reputa- 
tion long  ago  as  a  student  and  writer  in  the  field 
of  American  history  and  politics. 
He  has  been  growing  in  recent 
years  as  a  student  of  international 
policies  and  affairs,  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  statesman- 
ship. There  is  a  quality  of  robust 
Americanism  in  Professor  Hart's 
own  personality  that  helps  him  to 
grasp  and  interpret  the  spirit  of 
tlie   United    States. 

There  has  never  been  a  time 
nvhen  there  was  so  great  need  of  a 
study  by  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
real  position  of  the  United  States 
among  nations,  and  the  extent  and 
meaning  of  its  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly with  its  ^^'estern  Hemisphere 
neighbors.  Professor  Hart  has 
provided  at  this  opportune  moment 
the  essential  book  for  such  a 
study.  In  a  hundred  pages  we  are 
given  an  account  of  the  original 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  all  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  North  America,  South  America, 
and  Europe  in  the  period  following  the  Napole- 
onic Wars.  The  second  part  of  the  book,  in  a 
series  of  chapters,  gives  us  the  variations  of  the 
Monroe  DoCTrine  up  to  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing our  Civil  War.  In  Part  III  the  .American 
Doctrine"  is  presented  with  all  the  incidents  and 
illustrations  that  belong  in  the  period  from  1869  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  book.  Dr.  Hart  deals 
with  the  subject  from  the  South  American  stand- 
point, and  also  from  the  angles  of  Germany  and 
other  countries,  while  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
volume  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  present 
world  conditions  and  their  bearing  upon  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  Inited  States  and  the  other 
American  republics.  The  author  is  not  afraid  to 
express  opinions  at  all  points,  and  he  moves  boldlv 
towards  conc!u^ions.  We  mav  quote  his  final  par- 
agraphs, which  arc  as  follows: 

"Briefly  put,  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
a  formula  which  expresses  a  fact  and  not  a  pol- 
icy. The  fact  is  inherent  in  the  political  geog- 
raphy of  the  Americas  and  in  the  condition  of 
modern  warfare.  Even  so  peaceful  a  country  as 
the  United  States,  which  desires  no  war  and  is 
bound  to  suffer  heavily  from  any  war  in  which 
she  engages,  whether  victorious  or  defeated,  may 
not  have  the  choice.  Peace  can  be  maintained 
onlv  by  convincing  Germaiiv  and  Japan,  which 
are   the    two   powers  most   likely  to  be   moved   by 
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an  ambition  to  possess  American  territory.  But 
the  United  States  will  defend  her  interests  even 
though  they  seem  at  first  to  be  only  indirectly 
affected.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  lake  that 
ground,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead. 

"If  we  are  willing  to  go  to  that 
limit,  it  must  be  proved  by  intelli- 
gent preparation.  That  means  a 
kind  of  organization  through  pow- 
erful general  staffs  and  centraliza- 
tion of  the  War  Department  and 
Navy  Department,  which  Congress 
has  never  been  willing  to  author- 
ize. It  means  an  enlargement  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  and 
ultimately  some  form  of  military 
■M^^A  training     of     the     Swiss     type.       It 

^r  ^^[-^^  means    a    willingness    to    face    the 

^^Kf  world    as    it    is,    and    no    longer    to 

^^ff  live    in    the    delusion    that    we    are 

protected    by    a    paper    Doctrine    of 
Permanent   Interest." 

In  view  of  the  presence  in 
this  country  ai  delegates  to  the 
Pan-American  Scientific  C 
and  the  attempts  at  \\a 
last  month  to  extend  and  re- 
formulate the  principles  of  Pan- 
American  polio'.  Professor  Hart's  book  is  offered 
to  the  public  at  exactly  the  right  moment.  Its 
value,  however,  is  far  more  than  transient:  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  permanent  influ- 
ence upon  .American  opinion  and   action. 

The  ^or)d'a  Democracies 

.Another  book  that  will  be  of  value  to  citizens 
in  their  study  of  public  (juestions  is  entitled  "Com- 
parative Free  Government.""  It  is  written  bv 
Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  of  Grinnell  College,  with  the 
collaboration  of  Prof.  John  W.  Gannaway,  of 
the  same  institution.  Professor  Macr  has  here- 
tofore written  much  upon  American  politics  and 
government,  as  well  as  upon  constitutionalism 
and  democracy-  in  Great  Britain  and  Western 
Europe.  The  present  volume  gives  large  space 
to  an  account  of  the  form  and  funaion  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  and  England,  with 
smaller  portions  devoted  to  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  other  European  and  .American 
countries.  With  its  excellent  index,  the  book  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  those  who  would 
understand  how  democratic  jjovernmcnt  works  in 
different  countries,  and  the  comparative  extent  of 
its  development.  Never  has  there  been  a  time 
when  the  problems  of  government  under  popular 
coiKrol    ha\e  been  so  pressing  as  now. 

^  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  Albert  Bushneli  Hart. 
Little,    Brown.      445   pp.     t\'B. 

•  Comparative  Free  Oovernment.  By  Jesac  Macy  and 
Jnhr.   W    Cannaway.     754   pp.     M-SS. 
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A  Manual  of  German  Government  ness   and    system   of   Professor   Kriiger's   study   of 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  \var  many  books  have  German  government  and  politics. 
been   written   about   Germany,   and   some   of   these 

have   dealt  with   the   German    system   of   govern-  Persia  and  Turkestan 

ment.  But  most  of  them  have  either  condemned  One  of  the  effects  of  the  war  is  to  develop  an 
or  praised  Germany  while  failing  to  give  pre-  intense  interest  in  the  geography  and  the  ra- 
cise  or  impartial  data  regarding  the  actual  insti-  cial,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  regions 
tutions  of  government  in  the  empire.  The  need  about  which  the  average  man  has  had  no  knowl- 
of  a  book  telling  American  readers  just  what  the  edge  at  all.  Thus  Prof.  Talcott  Williams'  arti- 
governraent  of  Germany  is,  how  its  powers  are  cle  in  the  Review  last  month,  on  the  Bagdad  rail- 
distributed  and  exercised,  and  how  its  functions  road,  found  a  host  of  readers  who  were  eager  to 
are  administered,  has  been  felt  by  many  candid  know  all  about  Mesopotamia.  Beyond  Bagdad 
inquirers.  At  last  such  a  book  is  available.'  It  lies  Teheran;  and  the  future  of  Persia,  as  well 
is  small  and  modest  in  appearance,  but  it  is  re-  as  that  of  Arabia  and  Turkey-in-Asia,  is  to  be 
plete  with  knowledge  and  intelligence.  It  is  the  determined  by  the  outcome  of  the  present  great 
first  in  a  series  of  handbooks  on  modern  govern-  war.  A  new  American  book  tells  of  a  recent 
ment,  edited  by  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows  and  Prof,  journey  from  Moscow  across  the  Russian  steppes 
T.  H.  Reed,  both  of  the  University  of  California,  and  parts  of  Turkestan,  through  Persia  and  its 
The  author  of  the  volume  is  Prof.  Fritz-Konrad  capital,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Kriiger,  also  of  the  University  of  California.  Benjamin  Burges  Moore,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Every  well-informed  reader  in  the  field  of  gov-  title  of  the  book  is  "From  Moscow  to  the  Persian 
ernment  will  be  delighted  with  this  little  volume  Gulf.""'  The  book  is  the  more  valuable  for  takin-g 
as  he  reads  from  page  to  page,  because  of  its  un-  the  form  of  a  daily  record  of  observations  and 
flinching  thoroughness  in  giving  information  that  impressions.  The  reader  comes  the  better  to  un- 
is  nowhere  else  available  in  the  English  Ian-  derstand  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  are  in- 
guage.  Professor  Macy's  book,  mentioned  above,  volved  in  the  relationship  of  Occidental  to  Ori- 
which  is  full  in  its  treatment  of  the  United  States,  ental  peoples.  The  general  decadence  of  Persia 
does  not  pretend  to  take  up  the  government  of  and  Turkestan,  and  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of 
Germany  except  in  a  brief  general  chapter.  No  the  tasks  of  rehabilitation  that  belong  to  the  next 
one  would  be  more  ready  than  writers  like  Pro-  century  or  two,  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  opin- 
fessor  Hart  and  Professor  .\Iacy  to  recognize  ions  expressed  by  Mr.  Moore,  as  also  in  the  facts 
with   grateful    surprise   the    remarkable   complete-  that  he   records. 


Social  Progress:  Applied  Economics 


The  Ncaring  Case.  By  Lightner  Witmcr. 
B.    W.    Hucbsch.      123    pp.      50   cents. 

"A  brief  of  facts  and  opinions,"  prepared  by 
the  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  refusal  of  the  Uni- 
versity trustees  to  reappoint  Professor  Scott  Near- 
ing.  This  case  has  been  widely  discussed  as  a 
limitation  of  academic  freedom,  but  recent  offi- 
cial action  of  the  University  authorities  has  made 
impxsible   any   repetition   of  the   incident. 

Aristocracy  and  Justice.  Bv  Paul  Elmer  More. 
llouKhton,   .Mifflin.     243   pp.     $1.25. 

This  volume,  the  ninth  series  of  "Shelburne 
F-  with  "The  Philov.phy  of  the  War," 

■  I  ■.raliiy,"  "Property  and  Law,"  "Jus- 

licr,  '  and  offers  constructive  programs  in  the 
chapters  /■••'■•i-i  "Natural  .Aristf»cracy,"  "Aca- 
demic l^  "  ■  Ihe  Paradox  of  Oxford," 
and    "Disraeli    and    Conservatism." 

Pathological  Lying.  Accusation,  and  Swind- 
ling- Hy  Uilliam  Mealy  and  .Mary  Tciuiey 
Mealy.     I.inle,    Kfovrn.     286    pp.     $2.50. 

1  his  is  the  firii  of  a  serirs  of  "Criminal  Science 
MonoKrapl  t,"  published  under  the  au*piccs  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  law  and 
*  '  Dr.    Mralv,   of   (  hira(;o,    i«   one   of 

'*■  'I    ill*  r«tiKaf«.r«    itj    tlic   field   of   juvc- 

nilc  delm>|Uff>cy  in  ihc  I  .les.     Each  year 


he  studies  intensively  about  five  hundred  juvenile 
deliiKjuents  as  they  come  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Cook  County.  The  personal  histories 
related  in  this  volume  with  scientific  accuracy 
have  all  come  under  Dr.  Healy's  oiiservation 
and  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  great  num- 
bers of  cases  in   actual   life. 

American  Ideals.  By  Clayton  Sedgwick 
Cooper.      Douiileday,   Page.      373    pp.      $1. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  lifelong  student  of 
education  and  an  experienced  traveler  and  lec- 
turer, sent  these  two  (juesiions  to  a  hundred 
representative  Americans:  "What  are  the  lead- 
ing ideals  of  the  men  with  whom  you  most  fre- 
quently associate?"  "What  do  you  consider  the 
chief  points  of  weakness  in  f)ur  cnntemporarv 
American  life?"  Many  of  ihe  answers  rtceiveii 
lo  these  questions  are  here  reproduced,  and  the 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  thesi- 
correspondents  for  the  view  of  our  modern  life 
•h.Tt   he   presents  in   this   little  volume. 

Practical  Exporting.  By  B.  Olnry  Hough. 
Johnston    l.xporl    Puldiihiiig   ("<i.      623    pp.      $4. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  mnniifnciurers  and 
mercliaiiis  and  represents  the  retnili  of  fifteen 
years  of  actual  experience  iiv  the  aullior  in  ex- 
poriiriK,  as  salrsrnaii,  tnaiiufactiirrr,  and  cotn- 
riiitsion  merchant,  (ollriwrd  by  eight  year*  ns 
editor  of  the   /imrr'nan  lixportrr.     It   is  the   pur- 

f.      My    licnjamin 
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pose  of  the  book  to  explain  logically  and  com- 
pletely e%'ery  step  necessary  in  selling  and 
handling  goods  for  export,  from  the  solicitation 
of  orders  to   the   preparation  of   shipments. 

Glimpses    of   the    Cosmos.     By  Lester  F. 

Ward.     Putnam.     Vol.   IV.     388   pp.     $2.50. 

The  text  of  this  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Ward's 
writings  has  had  the  advantage  of  final  revision 
by  the  author  and  is  in  the  form  in  which  he  was 
prepared  to  present  it  to  his  readers.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  publication  will  be  completed 
iu  eight  volumes. 

Finance,  Business  and  the  Business  of  Life. 
By  B.   C.   Forbes.      339   pp. 

Epigrammatic  chapters  of  advice  to  the  public 
from  the  business  and  financial  editor  of  the  New- 
York  American.  Mr.  Forbes'  work  is  endorsed 
by  such  representative  American  financiers  as 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  Geo.  M. 
Reynolds,   and  James  Speyer. 

The  Boycott  in  American  Trade  Unions. 
By  Leo  Wolman.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Press.      148    pp.    (paper). 

The  author  of  this  monograph  has  supple- 
mented  by   personal   interviews  with  trade-union 


officials   and   employers   his  documentary   studies. 

The  Operation  of  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum, and  Recall  in  Oregon.  By  James  D, 
Barnett.      .Macmijlan.      295    pp.     $2. 

Oregon  is  the  State  of  longest  experience  with 
the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  A  large 
body  of  material  has  been  accumulated  there  in 
the  form  of  constitutional  and  statutory  provis- 
ions and  court  decisions,  and  Professor  Barnett, 
who  holds  the  chair  of  Political  Science  in  the 
State  University,  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
this  material.  His  book  is  the  most  complete 
statement  yet  made  of  the  workings  of  these 
political  devices  in  an  American  commonwealth. 
.Many  of  his  deductions  and  conclusions  apply 
to   conditions    in    other    States. 

Capital  To-day.  By  Herman  Cahn.  Putnam. 
313    pp.     $1.50. 

In  this  volume  the  author  considers  the  money 
system  of  the  country  rather  than  the  general 
subject  of  capital,  although  he  discusses  capital- 
ism under  the  separate  heads  of  concentration  of 
industrial  capital,  and  concentration  of  money 
capital.  In  the  author's  view  the  money  prob- 
lem overshadows  all  else  in  economics,  and  to 
the  analysis  of  this  problem  he  devotes  his  ener- 
gies. 


A  GREAT  CANADIAN 

ON  the  death  of  Canada's  most  eminent  per-  a    more    fascinating    subject    for    a    man    of    Mr. 

sonality.   Lord   Strathcona,  this  Review  pub-  Beckles    Willson's    rare    qualifications    than    the 

lished  an  extended  sketch  of  his  life  and  career,  portrayal    of    the    life    of    Donald    .\.    Smith    in 

from  the   pen  of  Agnes  C.   Laut    (see  Review    of  connection    with    the    development    of    the    great 

Reviews    for    March,    1914).      Donald    .■\lexander  Northwest. 

Smith  was  a  poor  Scotch  boy,  born  in   1820,  who        The  appearance  of  this  biography  is  the  more 

came  to  serve  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  La-  interesting  and  impressive  because  of  the  marvel- 


brador  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
old.  He  became  the  great  personal- 
ity of  that  compan>,  the  economic 
and  political  organi/er  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  the  builder  of  the 
Canadian  Pacifi*  Railroad,  and  for 
maii\  years  of  his  later  life  the 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  at 
London.  In  1SS6  he  was  knighted 
as  Sir  Donald  Smith,  and  eleven 
years  later  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  "Baron  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal,  of  Cilencoe,  in  the 
County  of  .•\rg\ll,  and  of  Mount 
Royal,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
and    Dominion   of   Canada." 

We  have  now  the  authorized 
biography  of  Lord  Strathcona.  in 
two  worthy  volumes,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Beckles  Willson.'  Mr. 
U'illson    has    spent     a     number    of 


LORD 


STRATHOtNA 
HIS    PRIME 


ous  spectacle  presented  at  this  time 
of  gallantry  and  devotion  upon 
the  part  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  living  in  a  region  that 
was  ungoverned  and  unexplored 
when  Donald  Smith  first  lived  in 
it  as  a  representative  of  the  great 
fur  companx.  Perhaps  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  no  part  of 
the  British  Empire  has  been  con- 
tributing more  thoroughly  to  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  the  country  whose 
development  was  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of   Lord   Strathcona. 

The  author  has  gone  about  his 
task  of  biograjihy  and  history  not 
only  with  experienced  judgment 
and  literary  skill,  but  with  all 
available  material  in  the  way  of 
letters,     papers,-    and      assistance 


years  in  Canada  as  a  historian  and  journalist,  from  official  and  private  sources.  American 
following  earlier  experiences  of  the  same  kind  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  tliem  in  the 
in  England.  His  important  work  on  the  historv  portrayal  of  the  long-time  intimacy*  between 
of  the  Hudson's  Hav  Company  and  his  life  of  i">onald  Smith  and  James  J.  Hill,  and  in  the  ac- 
Wolfi-  have  established  his  reputation  as  his-  count  of  Donald  Smith's  general  interest  in  West- 
torian    and    biographer.      There  could    hardly  be    em    railroads    and    transportation.      It    is    very 

agreeable  to  make  note  of  so  valuable  a  contribu- 
tion   to    the    historv    of    North    .America    as    Mr. 


"  Tlic   Life  of  Lord   Strathcona  anil   Muuiit   Roval.      By 
Bccklcs   Willson.     i  vols.     Houghton.  MiflUa.     1976  pp.. 


ill.     $6.50. 


Beckles  Willson  has  given  us  in  this  work. 
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THREE  NOVELS  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR 


'"T^  HE  Real  Adventure,""  by  Henry  Kitchell 
X  Webster,  is  a  brilliant  novel,  one  far  above 
the  average  in  conception,  power,  and  originality- 
of  thought.  The  "adventure"  is  the  pursuit  of 
friendship  in  marriage.  Rose  Aldrich  has  been 
everything  to  her  young  husband  save  his  friend. 
She  wants  to  be  a  dependable  friend,  not  a  rare 
and  expensive  possession  to  be  taken  care  of. 
"Love's  got  to  be  free, "  she  tells  him.  "The  only 
way  to  make  it  free  is  to  have  friendship  grow- 
ing alongside  it."'  So  she  leaves  him  and  goes 
out  into  the  world  to  learn  the  world's  wisdom. 
And  in  her  absence  Rodney  Aldrich  understands 
at  last  what  she  wants  and  offers  her  friendship 
and  respect  as  well  as  love,  and  they  begin  to- 
gether the  "real  adventure"  of  life,  which  is — a 
happy  marriage. 

American  readers  may  puzzle  a  little  over  W. 
L.  George's  novel,  "The  Strangers'  Wedding."' 
Roger  Huncote,  a  settlement  worker,  marries  be- 
neath his  class.  Despite  his  strenuous  efforts  to 
educate  his  wife  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  what 
it  really  means  to  be  a    "lady,"  she  reverts  to  her 


own  sphere.  If  the  incidents  were  placed  in  this 
country,  where  class  barriers  are  not  sharply  de- 
fined, where  young  women  are  more  plastic  to 
the  forces  of  culture,  the  story  would  be  fantasti- 
cal. As  a  picture  of  English  class  differences,  it 
is  an  absorbing  and  exceedingly  well-written 
work.  • 

"Wood  and  Stone,"'  an  exceptional  novel  by 
Jolin  Cowper  Powys,  the  essayist  and  lecturer, 
offers  a  study  of  two  types  of  persons,  the  one 
who  might  be  regarded  as  born  to  be  ruled  over, 
and  the  one  who  might  be  regarded  as  born  to 
rule.  A  secondary  theme  postulates  that  the 
hearts  of  slaves,  Pariahs  and  cowards  may  be  as 
interesting  as  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  and  the 
best  among  us,  and  that  "interest,  after  all,  is  the 
supreme  exigency  of  the  esthetic  sense."  The 
novel  is  a  brilliant  intellectual  piece  of  work, 
but  a  sense  of  predestination,  of  intentional  play- 
acting, dulls  the  fine  glow  of  Mr.  Powys'  artistry. 
There  are  delightful  descriptive  passages  and  in- 
teresting pages  of  character  analysis.  The  pref- 
ace offers  salutation  to  Thomas  Hardy. 


FOREIGN  FICTION 


RE.ADERS  who  enjoy  fiction  often  find  them- 
selves surfeited  with  .American  and  British 
novels,  and  search  in  vain  for  books  that  are 
unusual,  which  strike  a  new  note,  or  are  of  suffi- 
cient artistry  and  depth  to  command  attention. 
To  such  readers  one  may  suggest  a  small  group 
of  foreign  novels,  Dutch,  Scandanavian,  and 
Russian,  which  preserve  in  the  tr.anslation  the 
beauty,  virility,  and  power  of  their  originals. 
Edmund  Cjosse  has  written  in  praise  of  modern 
Russian  fiction:  "In  Russia  alone,  among  the 
countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  the 
novel  has  developed  with  a  radical  originality. 
.  .  ,  That  the  Russians  have  indicated  a  path 
to  new  fields  in  the  v>mewhat  outwDrn  province 
of    novel-writing    is    abundantly    manifest." 

Frifice  Kropoikin's  authoritative  survey  of 
RuMian  literature  is  offered  in  a  new  edition. 
It  !•  an  excellent  informative  book  to  read  before 
dipping  into  Ri)«<iian  fiction.  I'ndrr  the  title, 
M'aU  and  Reaiitir*  in  Ruoivian  l.irraiurc,"'  the 
•  itiiroduce«  ihe  reader  to  the  beauty  and 
iry  of  the  Ruttian  language,  to  Russian 
folk-lore,  fnlk-liieraiure,  rrligiou*  feeling,  litera- 
ture of  the  eighieenih  and  ninrirrnih  centuries; 
the  lime  of  C'athrrinr,  m  ih'-  Drrrrnbriim,  Push- 
kit  '  nioff.  '  .  rirff.  Tolstoy, 
'»••  '.  Do.  .  rasoff;  "The 
nrama. '  •Folk-Noveliiit,"  "Ari  Criiicium,"  and 
"Coniemporary  N'oveliti»."  The  material  vvai 
orifCinally  pretenied  in  the  fftrm  of  lecture*  be- 
fore ih'  '  •■  •  ,  Botion.  in  IVOI.  The 
'•'*•  "'                                     .  out  of  prim. 
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Three  volumes  of  Russian  stories  that  will 
initiate  the  reader  into  Russian  states  of  mind 
are:  "The  Little  Angel  and  Other  Stories,"  from 
the  Russian  of  L.  N.  .'\ndreyev;  "Chelkask  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Maxim  Gorky,  and  "The  Sig- 
nal and  Other  Stories,"  from  the  Russian  of 
W.  M.  Garshin.  They  are  published  by  Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 

The  sleeping  giant  of  the  Russian  Empire  cries 
aloud  in  a  waking  dream  through  the  genius  of 
Michael  Artzibashef.  This  novelist  has  been 
much  praised  and  much  criticised  by  the  public 
and  the  critics  for  his  violent  realism.  "The 
Breaking  Point,"'  his  greatest  novel,  is  now  pub- 
lished in  English  translation.  It  will  undouiitedly 
meet  with  the  same  divergence  of  opinion  as 
regards  its  merits  as  its  predecessors.  No  one 
with  a  spark  of  literary  instinct  can  truthfullv 
belittle  Art/ibashcf,  however;  for  if  there  is  a 
Russian  renaissance,  he  is  its  prophet.  CJenerally 
speaking,  Russian  novels  arc  not  good  reading 
for  school  children.  This  is  pariiciilarly  true  of 
.Art/ibashef's  works.  Hut  for  tnainre  men  and 
women  lli<-re  is  ample  reward  in  his  novels. 
Mis  method  is  that  of  the  impressionistic  painter, 
and  his  character  drlineaiions  arc  delicate  as 
drv-poini  etchings.  Mis  philosophv'  is  (he  |)hi!oso- 
pliv  of  the  miserable.  "Bre:iking  I'dini"  has  been 
called  the  "c<»mrdie  liiirn:iine  of  a  garrison 
town."  In  if  one  feels  the  great  spiritual  hunger 
of  the  Ru«*iaii  race.  And  Ari/ibashef  (ells  us 
that  this  hunger  in  life.  When  we  do  not  feci 
ihr  inner  aching  vacuum,  we  are  dead.  We 
mav  be  phvitii  ally  alive,  but  we  are  acdiallv 
<lead  all  (he  name.  And  we  must  set  (liis  life- 
hunger  to  the  nound  of  fluien;  we  tnuit  pipe  fur 
our  mitcry.    This  it  life  triumphant. 

•  llrrablnK  Point.  Ity  Michael  Artfibathcf.  D.  W. 
Ilurl«»ch.      410    |>|>.      11  40. 
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"The  Insulted  and  the  Injured,"'  by  Fyodor 
Dostoevsky,  is  now  obtainahle  in  the  excellent 
translation  rendered  by  Constance  Cjarnett.  This 
novel  is  not  the  strong  meat  of  "Crime  and 
Punishment"  and  "The  House  of  the  Dead,"  but 
it  is  notably  human  and  sympathetic. 

"Oblomov,""  by  Ivan  Goncharov,  appeared  in 
Russia  in  the  year  1859.  It  made  a  sensation, 
and  practically  all  educated  Russians  read  the 
book.  It  was  a  warning  to  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  disease  that  had  come  upon  them  through 
the  conditions  of  serfdom.  Oblomov  is  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman.  He  lives  in  a  spacious  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  \olga.  For  generations  his 
family  has  vegetated,  served  by  hundreds  of 
serfs,  until  mental  and  physical  inertia  is  in- 
bred in  their  bones.  Oblomov  is  given  a  fine 
education;  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  equipped 
for  achievement  and  usefulness.  But  the  habitual 
sloth  of  mind  and  heart  overtakes  him;  he  loses 
Olga,  the  girl  he  loves,  and  forfeits  the  respect 
of  his  fellow  men.  The  disease  grows  worse  as 
the  years  pass,  and  he  sinks  down  to  a  loathsome 
death,  the  victim  of  "Oblomovka,"  the  disease 
of  inertia.  Prince  Kropotkin  writes:  "At  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  this  novel  'Oblomov- 
dom'  became  a  current  word  to  designate  the 
state  of  Russian  life, — the  right  to  laziness  pro- 
claimed as  a  virtue," — that  was  one  of  the  sad 
results  of   serfdom. 

The  Russian  romantic  novelist,  Golgol,  was 
born  in  a  Ukrainian  nobleman's  family  in  the 
year  1809.  With  the  advent  of  his  first  books, 
small  novels  of  village  life  in  Little  Russia, 
there  began  a  new  period  in  Russian  literature 
called  the  "Golgol  period."  His  work  won  fame 
immediately.  His  novels  are  romantic,  witty, 
spirited,  humorous  narratives,  distinguished  not 
so  much  bv  deep  thinking  as  by  impeccable  lit- 
erary art.  "Taras  Bulba,' '  his  masterpiece,  is  a 
slashing  tale  of  the  life  of  the  free  Cossacks 
who  lived  in  free  communities  in  the  Little  Rus- 
sia of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Ukrainia,  or  Little  Russia,  began  somewhere 
about  two  or  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Mos- 
cow. Over  this  rich  agricultural  territory,  of 
which  Kiev  was  the  center,  roving  bands  of 
Cossacks  (Kazaks)  held  dominion.  The  word 
Kazak,  which  originally  meant  a  lightly  armed 
warrior,  was  used  in  Russia  to  designate  a  fugi- 
tive serf.  The  old  Cossack  farmer,  Taras  Bulba, 
and  his  two  sons  arc  drawn  into  the  wars  of 
the  Kazaks.  After  many  romantic  and  des- 
perate adventures  the  younger  son  goes  over  to 
the  enemy  for  love  of  a  beautiful  Polish  girl. 
His  fierce  old  father  captures  him  and  executes 
him  with  his  own  hand.  Later  the  elder  son 
dies  under  torture,  and  Taras  Bulb.i  meets  death 
at  the  stake.  A  tragical  and  horrible  tale  in 
the  mere  incidents,  but  so  magical  is  the  art  of 
Golgol  one  is  swept  away  by  the  wild,  reckless 
spirit  of  these  men  into  feeling  the  identical  dis- 
regard of  life  and  the  scorn  of  suffering  that 
glorifies  their  lives  and  deaths.  Professor 
W'^illiam  Lyon  Phelps  writes  of  "Taras  Bulba": 
"It   is   one   of   the   great   prose    romances  of  the 

1  The  Insulted  and  The  Injured.  Hy  Fyodor  Dosto- 
evsky.    Macmillan.     .IIS  pp.     $1.50. 

-  Oblomov  !lv  Ivan  Goncliarov.  Macmillan.  Trans. 
C.    J.    Hogarth.    '317   pp.     $1.50. 

■''  Tar.is  Bnllia.  P.v  \.  \'.  Golgol.  Trans.  Isabel 
Ilapgood.      .Mfrcd    Knopf.     2S4   pp.      $1.25. 


world.  It  stands  alone  in  Russian  literature, 
apart  from  the  regular  streatn,  unique  and  un- 
approachable .  .  .  one  tremendous  shout  of  joy 
commemorating  the  immortal  Cossack 
heart." 

A  volume  of  Anatole  France's  delightful  tales, 
"Crainquebille,  Putois,  Riquet"'  and  others,  has 
been  skilfully  translated  into  English  by  Winifred 
Stephens.  They  are  characterized  by  the  delicate 
irony,  the  naive  sophistication,  and  the  intel- 
lectual subtlety  that  have  given  the  novelist  his 
worldwide    fame. 

As  yet,  Selma  Lagcrlof,  the  Swedish  novelist, 
is  the  only  woman  witmer  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature.  The  Swedish  Academy  recognized 
her  .  .  .  "for  reason  of  the  noble  idealism,  the 
wealth  of  imagination,  the  soulful  quality  of  style 
which  characterize  her  works,"  and  in  1914  she 
was  elected  into  fellowship.  Her  second  master- 
piece, "Jerusalem,"' a  novel  of  Dalecarlia,  the  au- 
thor's home  province  in  Sweden,  has  been  recently 
translated  by  Mrs.  V'elma  Swanston  Howard,  her- 
self a  personal  friend  of  Miss  Lagerlof.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  religious  pilgrimage  from  Dalecarlia 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  last  centur>'.  The  love 
stories  of  two  generations  of  Ingmars  are  curi- 
ously interwoven  with  the  subjective  im'pulses 
that  impelled  the  peasants  to  sell  all  their  pos- 
sessions and  fare  forth  to  Jerusalem.  The  power 
of  Selma  Lagerlof's  work  lies  first  in  the  roman- 
tic beauty  of  her  srvle,  and  secondly  in  her  con- 
tinual insistence  that  the  state  of  one's  soul  is  the 
matter  of  supreme  importance. 

"Sanpriel'"'  is  a  rare  novel  by  the  Scandi- 
navian novelist,  Alvide  Prydz,  It  depicts  the 
slow  growth  of  ideal  love  in  a  man  and  woman 
who  have  not  had  the  courage  in  their  youth 
to  follow  the  highest  and  the  best  that  was  in 
their  natures.  Finally,  when  both  have  been 
chastened  by  life,  when  they  arc  no  longer  young, 
the  obstacles  to  their  union  are  swept  away 
and  they  enter  "the  Promised  Land"  of  ideal 
love. 

"The  Later  Life,"'  by  Louis  Couperus,  the 
Dutch  novelist,  author  of  "Small  Souls,"  is  now 
obtainable  in  English  translation.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  mismated  couple  involved  in  the  petty  affairs 
of  a  purposeless  life.  Thev  have  only  one  thing 
in  common,  love  for  their  only  son.  In  the 
years  of  their  approach  to  middle  age,  husband 
and  wife  glimpse  the  fulfilment  of  their  youthful 
dreams  in  love-affairs  that  promise  congenial 
mating  and  perfect  happiness.  But  their  son 
is  the  obstacle;  they  cannot,  either  of  them,  en- 
dure separation  from  the  young  life  God  has 
entrusted  to  them.  They  resign  themselves  to 
continued  incompatibility,  comforting  their  hearts 
with  the  illusion,  the  "dream-flower"  of  life  that 
shone  before  their  vision  a  brief  space  of  time. 
Couperus  shows  us  Life  as  a  sculptor,  modeling 
our  rough  lives  with  the  tools  of  sorrow  and 
experience  until  the  perfected  ideals  of  truth 
emerge   from  the  common  clay. 

*  Crainquebille.  By  Anatole  France.  John  Lane.  2SS 
pp.     $1.75. 

*  Jerusalem.  By  Selma  Lagerlof.  Translated  by 
Vclnia   Howard.      Doubleday,   Page.     342   pp.     $1.35. 

•Sanpriel.  By  Alvide  Prvdz.  R.  G.  Badger  Co.  311 
pp.     $1.25. 

'  The  Later  Life.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Dodd,  Mead. 
833  pp.     $1.35. 
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Stories  of  American  and  English  Life 


The  Bachelors.       By    William    Dana    Orcutt. 

Harper.     42S  pp.     $1.35. 

A  strong  ston.-  of  American  life,  showing  how 
various  n-pes  of  men  are  affected  by  college  ideals 
when  they  go  out  to  meet  the  world  as  we  know 
it  to-day. 

The    Song   of   the   Lark.       By    Willa    Sibert 

Gather.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     489  pp.     $1.40. 

A  novel  that  carries  the  reader  through  the 
shifting  scenes  of  the  West.  Thea  Kronberg 
emerges  from  the  struggles  and  hardship  of  her 
early  life  as  a  great  American  opera  singer.  The 
title  of  the  book  was  suggested  by  Jules  Breton's 
famous  picture,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  cover. 

Persuasive   Peggy.      By  Maravene  Thompson. 

Stokes.     30s  pp.     $1.25. 

The  story  of  a  prett\',  wilful  girl  who  succeeds 

in    getting    her    own    way    against  all    obstacles. 

Peggy's  marriage  succeeds  because  it  is  built  on 
love  and  understanding. 

The    Prairie    Wife.         By    Arthur    Stringer. 
Bobbs,  Merrill.     317  pp.     $1.25, 
A  love  story  of  the  West 


The  Co-Citizens.  By  Cora  Harris.  Double- 
day,  Page.     111.     220  pp.     $1. 

A  wealthy  old  lady  dies,  leaving  her  riches  to 
her  communit}-  to  advance  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage.  The  incidents  that  follow  upon  the  use 
of  the  bequest  unfold  a  story  that  is  rich  with 
humor  and  genuine  fun. 

The  Trail  of  the  Hawk.  By  Sinclair  Lewis. 
Harper.     409  pp.     $1.35. 

A  splendid  novel  of  youth  and  adventure. 

Old  Delabole.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  Mac- 
millan.    42S  pp.    $1.50. 

A  story  of  the  Cornish  coast  that  mingles  the 
simplicity  of  the  country  folk  of  the  Delabole 
slate  quarries  with  the  mystery  and  passion  of 
the  Celtic  feeling  for  life.  A  tale  of  rare  art- 
istry and  charm. 

Lot     and      Company.        By    Will    Levington 

Comfort.     G.  H.  Doran.     341   pp.     $1.25. 

A  brilliant  novel  of  love  and  adventure.  High- 
ly dramatic,  and  full  of  vitality  and  sheer  physi- 
cal energy. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


LOVERS  of  poetry  are  indebted  to  Miss  .Amy 
Lowell  for  her  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  poe»y,  "Six  French  Poets.'"  This  book  is  the 
fruit  of  a  whole-hearted  endeavor  on  Miss  Low- 
ell'* part  to  introduce  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  general  public  the  finest  of  the  poets  of 
the  era  that  is  closing.  She  has  chosen  Emile 
Verhaeren,  Albert  Samain,  Remy  de  Cjourmont, 
Henri  dc  Regnier,  Francis  Jammes,  and  Paul 
Fort.  Appendix  A  gives  the  translations  of  the 
•elections  'iu'»fed  from  these  poets,  and  .Appen- 
dix B  give^  'he  bibliography.  She  has  nr)t  been 
loo  critical,  n«>r  wearivimely  technical.  The  por- 
iraiii  are  sketched  with  skill  and  insight;  (hey 
(tlow  with  spiritual  undcritanding.  It  would  be 
ditaKreeablv  obvious  to  call  Mins  Lowell's  prose 
"poetic."  Its  style  conceal*  style;  its  *culpiural 
•impliciiy  has  the  rrgnant  beautv  of  'liti'.  "  .Al- 
Mayt  she  aims  at  the  prr«entaiion  of  ihe  domi- 
nant altitude  of  each  of  her  poets.  To  do  this 
■he  artfully  a*w<iates  the  man  with  the  outer 
•ymbois  of  hi*  soul.  With  de  Reenirr  it  i*  the 
"onyi  pillar*";  with  Jamrnr*,  ihr  »rrnl  of  newlv 
riKiwn  hay  and  ihe  teniimrnial  'little  flower- 
box";  Miih  de  <»»iiirmont,  the  profaned  ro*r,  the 
•  ft  of  tacrilege,  "Hnir  hypornt,-,  Urur  Ju 
lilmff";  with  Samain,  the  "velvet  of  •leel-ol- 
ored  Kray,"  the  crilini;  with  the  de*ign,  Renai*- 
*ancr,  in  old  •ilvrr ,  Miih  VrrhaTen, —  after  all 
'»»fi'  •  '  r     terror     of     the     night     witid 

**»'  Utrat   plain*  of    Flandrr*.      She 

•rhirvr*  rhi«'lrd  imaK"^,  'he  rrflrrtiofi  in  the 
mirror  of  word*,  >■(  ''"■  rlr..r  liri/lit  flnnr  i.f 
immortal  ceniu*. 


It  is  an  agreeable  task  to  praise  Mr.  W.  S. 
Braithwaite's  "Anthology  of  Magazine  \'erse  for 
1915."'  Its  content  gives  ample  evidence  that 
American  poetry  during  the  last  twelve  months 
has  become  permeated  with  a  new  spirit  of  free- 
dom. .According  to  Mr.  Braithwaite,  this  is  the 
spirit  of  spring,  of  the  '.April  of  our  years." 
-And  this  April  spirit,  he  writes,  means  not  so 
much  resurrection  as  recurrence.  -After  many 
excellent  advices  concerning  poetry,  he  asks  poets 
to  cease  trriubling  ai^out  "kinds"  of  poetry.  One 
man  may  be  inspired  by  the  old  (Jrcck  ideals  or 
the  Roman  myths,  another  bv  the  movement  of 
modern  democracv,  and  yet  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  John  Neihardt,  may  find  his  metier  in 
adventurous  tales  of  the  life  of  our  pioneer  days. 
There  are  1K3  poems  in  the  anthology.  Mr. 
Braithwaite  thinks  the  two  greatest  successes 
of  ihe  vear  are  Robert  Frost  and  I'.dg.'ir  Lee  Mas- 
ter*. He  praises  inanv  others,  Lincoln  Colcord, 
Wiitir  B>iiner,  James  Oppenhcim,  Sara  Trasdale, 
Wallace  Stevens,  and  a  newcomer,  Ruth  Cotnfort 
.Mitchell.  Out  f)f  the  entire  gamut  <if  the  ati- 
thology,  one  may  safely  select  Dana  Burnet's 
O. IN  heart:  A  Storv  of  Drfcai,"  "Ihe  (  hiiirse 
Vighiingale,"  bv  X'achel  l.iruUav,  and  "I'elcr 
fjuince  at  the  Clavier,"  by  Wallace  Stevens,  as 
among  ihe  br«t  poetrv  offered  the  pa«t  year.  Of 
the  three,  Wallace  Steven**  poem  i*  (lerhap*  the 
rarest,  the  one  iiio»t  »ure  to  please  poets;  "(iav- 
hrart,"  a  modrrn  s-orv  of  englatnuurrd  voiitli, 
the  one  that  will  apprnl  to  the  largest  puldic; 
while  "The  Chinese  Nightingale,"  with  its  haunt- 
ing   refrain    ihai    "Spring    comes   on    forever,"    is 
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nearer  the  edge  of  magical  fantasy  than  any 
other.  A  bibliography  of  each  poet's  work  in 
the  year's  magazine^  and  brief  reviews  of  im- 
portant books  of  verse  are  given  in  appendix. 
The  anthology  is  invaluable  to  those  who  arc 
desirous  of  keeping  pace  with  modern  poetr)'. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  issue  in  The  Ne»\-  Poetr>' 
Series  Grace  Hazard  Conklin's  book  of  verse, 
"Afternoons  of  .April."  The  poem  "To  the  .Mex- 
ican Nightingale"  might  well  describe  the  flash- 
ing vestments  of  her  poesy.  There  are  nature- 
notes,  aerial  echoes,  bird  song  and  faery  music: 
"Golden  drops  that  fell  in  showers.  Shaken  down 
as  out  of  flowers."  A  volume  of  lavish  beaut}' 
that  will  satisf>-  the  most  captious  critic  of  song. 

There  is  hardly  another  American  woman- 
poet  whose  poetry  is  generally  known  and  loved 
like  that  of  Sara  Teasdale.  "Rivers  to  the  Sea,"^ 
her  latest  volume  of  lyrics,  possesses  the  delicao* 
of  imagery,  the  inward  illumination,  the  high 
vision  that  characterizes  the  poetry  that  will  en- 
dure the  test  of  time. 

Other  interesting  books  of  verse  include  "The 
House  That  Was  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Benja- 
min R.  Low  (John  Lane)  ;  "The  Pilgrim  Kings; 
Greco  and  Goya  and  Other  Poems  of  Spain,"  by 
Thomas  Walsh  (.Macmillan)  ;  "The  Poets'  Lin- 
coln," a  collection  of  tributes  by  the  poets  of 
the  world  to  .Abraham  Lincoln;  "Dreams  of 
Dust,"  by  Don  Marquis  (Harper  Bros.)  and  "The 
Spirit  of  the  .American  Revolution,"  as  revealed 
in  the  poetry  of  the  period,  by  Samuel  White 
Patterson    (Badger). 

"Poems,""  by  Gilbert  Chesterton,  is  a  book  of 
delightful  unpretentious  verse, — the  easy,  keen, 
sportsman-like  poesy  of  intellectual  lavishness. 
It  overflows  with  wit,  satire,  philosophy,  a  kind 
of  holy  mockery,  and  truth,  as  Chesterton  sees  it, 
which  is  a  good  way  to  see  truth.  He  rates  hypo- 
crites, puling  cowards,  and  pessimists;  listens  for 
the  laughter  in  English  lanes,  and  calls  upon  the 
earth  to  bear  witness  to  "the  strange,  strong  cry 
in  the  darkness,  of  one  man  praising  God."  The 
poems  are  divided  into  groups.  War,  love,  reli- 
gious poems,  rhymes  of  the  times,  and  miscellane- 
ous poems. 

"The  Lord  of  Misrule,"*  by  Alfred  Noyes,  con- 
tains everything  that  this  gifted  poet  has  written 
since  the  publication  of  his  "Collected  Poems," 
in  1913,  with  the  exception  of  "The  Wine  Press" 
and  "A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve."  Many  of  these 
poems  have  the  familiar  lilting  refrains  that  re- 
call "In  Lilac  Time. "  but  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  serious  verse,  that  endeavors  to  lift  men's 
vision  beyond  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  general 
unrest  of  the  age,  to  perceive  our  ultimate  recov- 
er>'  in  the  future  of  certain  values  of  civilization 
that  now  seem  irreparably  lost.  "The  Sacred 
Oak,"   a   song  of   Britain,   is  a   stirring  appeal   to 

'Attrrnooiu  of  .\pril.  By  Or.icc  Harard  ConWling. 
Ilou«htnn,   Mifflin.      91    pp.      75  cents. 

^  Rivrrii  to  the  Sea.  By  Sara  Tcasdale.  Macmillan. 
148  pp.     $1.25. 

•  Poems.  By  Gilbert  Chesterton.  John  Lane.  156 
pp.      $1.25. 

♦The  Lord  of  Misrule  By  .\lfre<l  Noyes.  With 
frontispiece  in  color.     Stokes.     184   pp 
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the  soul  of  England  lest  it  forget  the  sacred  ideals 
of  righteousness. 

The  poems  of  Rupert  Brooke*  are  now  gathered 
into  a  book  and  published,  together  with  an  in- 
troduction by  George  Edward  Woodberry,  and  a 
biographical  note  by  .Margaret  Lavington.  The 
collection  contains  eighty-r*vo  poems,  of  which 
seventeen  were  written  before  the  poet  was 
twenty-one.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  writes  in 
the  Cambridge  Magazine  that  Rupert  Brooke 
t>pified  the  ideal  radiance  of  youth  and  poetr>-. 
Mention  of  his  work  has  been  made  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  but  it  is 
good  to  call  attention  once  more  to  his  genius 
and  the  pathos  of  his  death.  Professor  Wood- 
berry  writes:  "There  is  a  grave  in  Soros  amid 
the  white  and  pinkish  marble  of  the  isle,  the  wild 
thyme  and  the  poppies,  near  the  green  and  blue 
waters.  There  Rupert  Brooke  was  buried. 
Thither  have  gone  the  hearts  of  his  counri^-men, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  young  especially.  It  will 
long  be  so.  For  a  new  star  shines  in  the  English 
heaven." 

The  poems  of  Irene  Rutherford  McLeod,  "Songs 
to  Sa\e  a  Soul,'"*  ran  tlirough  three  editif>ns  in 
London  in  a  few  months.  Her  poems  are  melo- 
dies for  the  young  in  heart.  They  fling  the  hot 
rebellion  of  rampant,  daring  youth  into  the  bal- 
ance against  the  garnered  wisdom  of  age,  and 
out  of  the  dust  of  crumbled  dreams  fashion  the 
flower  of  undefeated  faith.  .A  rare  little  book 
that  at  times  brings  us  the  spirit  of  Francis 
Thompson  and  a  measure  of  his  matchless  music 

-Alfred  P.  Graves  and  Guy  Perrwee  have  com- 
piled and  edited  "The  Reciter's  Treasun.-  of  Irish 
\'erse  and  Prose,""  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  unhackneyed  Irish  selections.  It  contains  ex- 
tracts from  Irish  writers  of  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth  centuries.  .An  excellent 
preface  and  short  biographical  notes  on  the  au- 
thors give  the  volume  additional  value.  The 
lover  of  Irish  literature  could  scarcely  conceive 
of  a  more  delightful  collection.  It  contains  prac- 
tically all  the  old  favorites  and  all  the  new. 

The  poems"  of  .Adelaide  Crapsey,  the  highly 
talented  daughter  of  Dr.  Algernon  Crapsey,  are 
now  given  to  the  public,  one  year  after  her  tragic 
death.  They  are  beautiful,  noble  lyrics,  written 
during  the  last  year  of  h*r  life,  at  Saranac  Lake. 
In  them  she  challenges  death  to  still  the  ardor 
of  her  immortal  spirit.  Miss  Crapsey  was  in- 
stnictor   in    Poetics   at   Smith   College. 

.Anna  M.  Neis  offers  an  attractive  bixiklet. 
which  extols  the  memory  of  .Abraham  Lincnin.' 
It  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  and  cuts  of  the 
Lincoln  log  cabin,  his  <>M  bimc  in  Snriiic-f U. 
and   the  White   House. 


'  The  To'lectcH  Poem*  of  Rupert  Brooke.  John 
Lane       16S  pp.      $1.85. 

•  .Songs  to  Sare  a  Soul.  Bt  Irene  Rutherford  McLeod. 
B.  W.  Hueb»ch.     ins  pp.     $1. 

'  The  Reciter's  T-m<rtti-r  of  Irish  Ver»e  and  Prtwe. 
Edited  by  Grave*  wee.     Dutton.     511  pfi.     $1.50. 

'  Ver»es.      Bv  Crapsey.      The    Manas    Press. 

Rochester.     03' pp.     ^1. 

•  Lincoln.  By  .Anna  M.  Xeis.  PriTateljr  printed. 
Rverctt.  Mass. 
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WARD 


T  seems  altogether 
titting  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward, 
who  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  in  his  capacity 
as  a  journalist,  has 
followed  and  inter- 
preted the  worlds 
thought,  should  now 
tell  us  clearly  and 
frankly  just  how  the 
basic  truths  of  life 
now  present  them- 
selves to  his  mind. 
This  he  does  with 
convincing  candor  in 
"What    I    Believe    and 

DR.   WILLIAM   HAVES  )^'^>-"\.    ^'      appears 

from  this  book  that 
the  foundations  of  Dr. 
Ward's  religious  be- 
liefs have  never  been  shaken  by  the  results  of 
scientific  research,  although  in  his  lifetime  the 
controversies  that  followed  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  evolution  began  and 
culminated.  He  has  always  been  a  keenly  inter- 
ested observer  of  the  so-called  conflict  bet\veen 
science  and  religion.  In  his  advanced  years 
(like  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  in  these  pages  last  month,  he  is  now 
counted  among  the  octo^rcnarians  i,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  reactions  upon  his  personal  faith. 
The  message  that  he  has  for  the  present  genera- 
lion  is  summed  up  in  these  words:  '"The  best 
human  reason, — I  think  I  do  not  err, — whether  it 
looks  outward  or  in\vard,  finds  Ciod.  He  is  in 
nature  about  us;  He  is  in  the  reason  within  us; 
it  is  not  simply  that  we  wish  to  find  God,  but  we 
find   Him  whether  we  wish  it  or  not." 

Three  generations  of  Dr.  Ward's  ancestors 
were  represented  in  the  Neiv  FLngland  pulpit. 
He  himself  read  the  Bible  thrnuKh  in  Hel)rew 
during  the  years  from  six  to  nine,  later  he  read 
it  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  has  long  been  recog- 
nized a«  one  of  the  leading  Orientalists  of 
America.  Mis  activities  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Independent  for  almost  fifty  years 
were  never  permitted  to  prevent  ihc  gratification 
of   hii   Khoiarly    tastes. 

One  of  the  moM  influential  of  American  writers 
on                         -"al     ihrmr^     i<i     Proftsvir     (jeorge 
I  r                        i'l,    of    \ale,    who    has    recently,    in 
a    veries    of    four    comparatively    small    volumes, 
aiumpcrd     to     answer     these    «|ue«tion«:       "What 
Can   I   Know?"     "What   Am   I  To   I)o.>"     "What 
•  '  :   r:   •     .c?"     What  May  J  Hope?"'    The 
'      Hook      is      an      iii'iuiry      into     the 
»n»ircr»   ar  lrnr»«  of   the   hope*  of  hu- 
manity, es^x 1...    ^..  .al    and    religious."     As   im- 
plied   in    ibe    title    itself    ihe    conclusions    of    this 

tOT 

in    dll    i,i 
mart^rl    if, 


•  'ic,        C'learrims 
thai    stand    out 
wriiMiKa,    are    especially 
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.1    few    months    there 
'  Wh*i  I   »j,i„,,  ,„,|  wiijr,     Br  William  Hayes  Ward, 
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have  appeared  several  noteworthy  restatements 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
-Among  these  are:  "Some  Christian  Convictions,"* 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  of  the  Madison 
.Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  C\x\\  an 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  '".A  Voice  from  the  Crowd,"*  by  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  being  the  first  series  of  Y'ale 
Lectures  on  Preaching  to  be  delivered  by  a  lay- 
man; "What  Is  a"  Christian?"^  by  the  Rev.  John 
Walker  Powell,  of  Minneapolis;  and  "Founda- 
tions of  Christian  Belief,'"'  by  Francis  L.  Strick- 
land, who  holds  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy 
in  the  L'niversit}   of  West  Virginia. 

Two  British  scholars  have  lately  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion. One  of  these  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  whose 
work  entitled  'The  Foundations  of  Belief,"  ap- 
pearing about  twenty  years  ago,  placed  its  author 
at  once  in  the  front  rank  among  contemporary 
theologians.      AlthcHigh    Mr.    Balfour    has    since 

that  time  been  Pre- 
mier of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  at  the  present 
moment  First  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty, 
the  occupations  of  his 
public  life  have  never 
interfered  with  his 
philosophical  pursuits. 
The  present  volume, 
"Theism  and  Human- 
ism," '  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  at 
t  h  e  University  of 
Glasgow  in  January 
and    February,    1914. 

In  "Religion  and 
Reality,""  Mr.  James 
Henry  Tuckwell  de- 
scrilies  and  defines 
what  is  known  as  "re- 
ligious e.xpericnce"  and 
indicates  what  seems 
to  him  the  only  sure 
way  to  reconcile  rea- 
son with  religion.  This  is  a  book  that  makes  a 
special    appeal    to   the   student   of    philosophy. 

War    and    Christianity    from    the    Russian 

Point  of  View.        By    Vladimir    Solovyof.      I'lit- 

iiatn.     IKX   pp      $1.5(1. 

This  argumrui  bv  the  greatest  of  Russian  phil- 
osoplirrs'was  publinhrd  in  IVOO,  a  year  befjire  his 

-  II  ronvirluiii*.      ?ly    Rrv.    Ilcnry  Sloanr 

(■<.(!  ivcrilty    l'tr<».      2'.'2   pp.      %\ . 

'  A  V'oirr  from  Ihc  Crowil.  Ilv  (irorur  Wliart'iii 
PcpiKr.      Yale   I'nivrrtity    I'rca*.     VIM  pp.     $1.50. 

'  VVIial  I*  a  Chriilian?  Dy  John  Walker  Powell.  Mac- 
milUn      >()!   pp      SI. 

*  Foiindatf'in*    of    ChrUlian    nrlirl.       T\y    Frnncis    f.. 

SirickUlirl.       Al>ii>»"l  >'<    T'"-*!.      3IU   pp.      Sl.riO. 

*Thritm   and    >  lly    llir    Kl.    lion.    Arlliiir 

J,i,„.   I;. If,.,.,       .         ,      11.   Dorjii      'iH   pp.     $1  7ft. 

•  I  lly.      liy   ;.    II.   Ttickwrll.      Diillort, 
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death.  In  his  lifetime  Solovvof  \vas  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  Russian  mysti- 
cism. He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  philosopher,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Graham,  who  writes  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  translation,  cites  as  representative  this 
line  from  one  of  Solovyof's  poems:  "All  ego  is 
powerless,  man  is  forever,  and  God  is  with  us!'' 
In  this  volume  he  combats  Toistoyism  and  posi- 
tivism. 

The  Church  in  the  City.  By  Frederick  de  L. 
Leete.     Abingdon  Press.     317  pp.     $1. 

Bishop  Leete,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  writes  in  this  book  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience as  a  city  pastor. 

The    Community     Sui-vey    in    Relation    to 

Church    Efficiency.       By     Charles     E.     Carroll. 

Abingdon  Press.     12S  pp.     III.     $1. 

A  useful  linle  manual  for  workers  in  city  and 
country  church  fields.  A  careful  study  of  this  book 
by  ministers  and  laymen  would  surely  promote 
church  efficiency. 

American  Bible  Society  Ninety-Ninth  An- 
nual Report,  1915.  American  Bible  Society. 
631  pp. 

Apropos  of  the  Congress  of  Christian  Work  in 
latin  .America,  to  be  held  this  month  at  Panama, 
the  account  of  the  revision  of  the  Spanish  New 
Testament,  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  and 
presented  in  this  .Annual  Report  of  the  .American 
Bible  Society,  has  special   timeliness. 

Teacher-Training  Essentials  (Part  II).  By 
H.  E.  Tralle.  Boston:  .American  Baptist  Pub.  So- 
ciety.    117  pp.     $0.25. 

In  the  twenty-five  lessons  of  this  course,  the 
Bible  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 

Jerusalem  to  Rome.  By  Charles  Fremont 
Sitterly.     .Abingdon  Press.     293  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

.A  new  translation  of  the  .Acts  of  the  .Apostles, 
with  a  commentary  by  Professor  Sitterly,  of  the 
Hrew  Theological  Seminary.  .Maps  and  ilustra- 
tions  ;;ccoinpany  the  text. 

The  Bible   for    Home   and    School:      Mark. 

A   Coinmctuary  by    .Melancthon   W.  Jacobus,  D.D. 

Macmillan.     259  pp.     $0.75. 

,A  new  volume  of  the  excellent  series  of  com- 
mentaries known  as  "The  Bible  for  Home  and 
School."  These  little  books  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  reader  the  results  of  the  best  mod- 
ern biblical  scholars. 

How    to    Study    the    Old    Testament.      By 

Frank    Knight    Sanders    and    Henry    .A.    Sherman. 

Scribner.     64  pp.     50  cents. 

.A  course  of  study  which  divides  tlie  year's 
work  into  one  hundred  and  four  definite  assign- 
ments  so   that    the   entire  Old   Testament   mav   be 


covered  in  one  year  of  private  reading  and  study, 
in  one  year's  college  work  (three  hours  a  week), 
or  in  classes  in  one  year  of  fifty-two  weeks  (two 
assignments  a   week). 

The   Story    of    Our    Bible.        By    Harold    B. 

Hunting.     Scribner.     290  pp.     III.     $1.50. 

.An  attractively  written  and  illustrated  account 
of  the  men  who  actually  wrote  the  Bible. 

Old  Testament  History.     By  Ismar  J.  Peritz. 

.\bingdon  Press.     336  pp.     $1.50. 

In  the  series  of  Bible  Study  Text  Books,  this 
volume  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew- 
people  down  to  the  Christian  era.  It  is  based  on 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  of 
Biblical  materials  and  discoveries  in  Bible  lands. 

The  Meaning  of  Christianity.  By  William 
H.  Cobb.     Crowell.     244  pp.     $1.25. 

The  author's  method  in  this  book  is  synthetic 
rather  than  analytic  or  deductive.  He  gathers 
and  correlates  the  facts  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  Christian  unity. 

Christianity  and  Politics.  By  William  Cun- 
i;inghaTi,   D.I).    Houghton,  Mitflin.    271   pp.    $1.50. 

This  series  of  Lowell  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
bearing  of  Christian  teaching  on  the  internal 
government  of  communities,  but  in  revising  the 
lectures  for  publication  the  author  has  taken  ac- 
count of  national  life  in  all  its  aspects,  while  an 
appendix  discusses  "The  .Attitude  of  the  Church 
Toward  War." 

The  Making  of  Christianity.  B>  Dr.  John 
C.  C.  Clarke.  .Associated  .\uthors  and  Compil- 
ers.    423    pp.     $1.25. 

.An  exhibit  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  Messianic 
apocalyptical    philos«>phy  and   literature. 

Personal    Religion.       By     Charles     H.     Rust. 

Boston:   Richard   i;.  Badger.     279   pp.     $1.25. 

An  application  of  progressive  thought  and 
methods  in  evangelism. 

Jesus  the  Christ.  By  James  E.  Talmage. 
Salt  Lake  City:    The  Deseret  News.    S04  pp.    $1.5i'>. 

.A  c«>mmentary  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
Twelve  .Apostles  of  the  church. 

Religious  Education  and   for  the   Healing 

of  the  Church-       By    W.    A.    Lambert.      Boston 

Gorham   Press      39  pp.     $.75. 

Religious  education  in  the  public  schools  dis- 
cussed   from   the   Protestant   standpoint. 

Faith,   the   Greatest    Power   in   the   World. 

Bv  Rev.  Samuel   .\IcComb.     Harper.     S3  pp.     $.5'^. 

A  presentation  of  the  re%vards  of  faith  in  both 
the  spiritual   and   physiological   aspects. 
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MR.  MILES  MEXANDER  DAWSON  has  pre- 
pared a  volume  of  the  sayings  of  the  Chi- 
nese sage,  "K'ung  Fu-Tsze,"  better  known  to  the 
world  by  the  name  Confucius."  It  consists  of 
passages  quoted  from  the  Confucian  classics, 
arranged  by  topics,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
laid  down  by  Confucius  Himself  in  "The  Great 
Learning,"  and  connected  with  a  sprightly  run- 
ning narrative  by  Mr.  Dawson.  He  explains  in 
the  introduction  that  this  book  has  been  prepared 
in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  in  order  to  afford  others 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  an  understanding  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Confucian  conception  of 
good  conduct.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Con- 
fucius outlined  in  the  "Li  Ki"  a  plan  for  universal 
peace,  the  promulgation  of  the  Great  Principle,  or 
the  Great  Similarity,  which  will  make  the  whole 
world  a  republic  and  bring  about  the  long- 
visioned  Golden  Age.  The  foreword  is  by  Wu 
Ting  Fang. 

The  power  to  heal  the  body  and  the  mind 
comes  with  mental  labor  and  spiritual  realiza- 
tion. Many  people  who  want  to  understand 
mental  healing  and  practise  it  find  themselves 
unable  to  gain  dominion  over  the  physical  or- 
ganism   because    of    their    lack    of    knowledge    of 


the  way  of  attainment.  In  "Healing  Currents,"' 
Mr.  Walter  De\'oe  tells  one  how  to  incorporate 
the  positive  thought  and  feeling  of  Truth  into 
mind  and  body.  Mr.  De\'oe's  metaphysical  doc- 
trine is  that  of  the  "Positive  and  Negative  Mind 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Mediator  between  the  two  states  of  Being;  re- 
vealing how-  the  Truth  awakens  the  soul  to 
its  natural  inheritance  as  an  immortal  co-%vorkcr 
with  God,  giving  it  dominion  over  sin,  sickness, 
poverty,  and  death." 

Professor  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, publishes  "The  Problem  of  Knowledge,"'* 
a  philosophical  work  that  is  a  model  of  conden- 
sation and  concise  definition.  It  might  be  char- 
acterized as  an  exploring  expedition  into  philo- 
sophical doctrine  to  discover  what,  after  all, 
we  really  do  know,  and  what  will  endure  the 
scientific  method  of  proof.  Part  I  covers  "The 
Problem  of  Immediate  Knowledge,"  with  all 
the  intricate  sub-divisions  of  the  subject;  Part  II, 
"The  Problem  of  Mediate  Knowledge,"  with  "A," 
"The  Problem  of  Truth,"  and  "B,"  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Proof"  (.Methodology).  An  excellent 
analytical   table  of  contents  prefaces  the  text. 


HISTORY.  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


WITH  the  armies  of  the  warring  nations  en- 
camped before  the  ancient  city  of  Bagdad, 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  once  more  to 
the  Euphrates  \'alley,  where  3500  years  before 
the  Christian  era  there  flourished  a  redundant 
civilization.  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  authorin- 
on  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  president  of  the  American  (Oriental 
Society,  gives  the  ample  results  of  his  continued 
research  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  public 
in  a  remarkably  fine  and  profusely  illustrated 
volume,  "TTie  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  As- 
•yria.'"  The  life  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  these 
landi,  their  language,  history,  religion,  ommercc, 
an,  law.  and  literature  have  been  skilfully  resur- 
rected from  the  remains  that  have  come  to  light 
during  rscavaiions  in  recent  yeari. 

Professor  Jastrow's  description  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Kuphrates  Valley  during  the  years  of 
'         *  i!i/aiion    is    of    interest.      The 

rich.      Ilcrodntu^   wrote    that 
'"  Ilia    "grain    yirlded    a    return 

of  f.  .  ..;..  ;.,,j  and  even  up  to  three  hun- 
dred-fold," and  described  ihr  blade  of  wheat 
and  barley  as  often  four  fifii{rr*  in  breadth; 
and    tb*'    sMlk*   'if   *hf    rTiifl«-f    ind    «c*aair    ai    siir- 

■  ■■Ki  call*  the  coun- 

iJi  "     'I"lie   s<iil    is, 

o<  cmirse,  a!  ,  thr  overflow 
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of  the  rivers  extends  the  land  about  niner\'  feet 
per  year.  In  the  days  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion an  elaborate  canal  system  received  the  over- 
flow from  the  rivers  and  carried  the  water  out 
over  the  land.  The  neglect  of  this  system,  and 
the  decadence  of  the  art  of  agriculture  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  doomed  this  rich  civilization 
to  destruction.  Now  tiiat  there  is  prospect  of 
this  arid  land  receiving  the  advantages  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  irrigation,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  its  history  and  speculate  upon  its  probable 
future   development. 

There  is  no  romance  more  fascinating  to  .Amer- 
icans than  thi-  historical  rr)mance  of  the  earlv  de- 
velopment of  the  Oregon  country.  .As  the  settle- 
ment of  this  territory  by  agriculturists  followed 
upon  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  there  came  de- 
mands for  wagon  cornrnniiictlioii  between  the 
"Inland  Empire"  east  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and 
the  rich  Willamette  Valley,  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
lower  Columbia  basin.  The  first  wagon  road  on 
the  Oregon  side  of  the  river  was  completed  in 
mS6.  On  Jnlv  6th,  1915,  the  great  C<ilumbi.i  Kivrr 
Mighw:iv  through  the  ('.•i<tr;ide  Miiiiiit.iinH  to  the 
sra  w.is  opriird  to  thr  public  l)etwrrl'.  Hood  River 
and  Portland.  A  wonderful  and  beautiful  Ixmk 
on  this  great  scenic  road  has  been  prepared  bv 
Samtiel  Lancaster,  the  man  who  w.is  rnginrrr  of 
ihr  Hi;;hv%3N,'  It  coniistti  <if  allrrii.itr  pages  of 
priiitril  matter  and  fmir-color  rrproductitms  <»f 
•criiir  photographs  and  portraits.  'F"hc  story  of 
the  llighwajr  relate*  the  experiences  of  the  ex- 
plorers, and  (he  rarlv  pioneer*;   drscribrt  the  life 
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of  the   Indians,  the  strupgles  of  the  missionaries,  ter    has    glimpsed    the    fact    that    even*   historical 

the  fight  for  the  land,  the  problems  of  transporta-  road  is  a  kind  of  epic  poem.     He  has  given  us  the 

tion,    and    follows    the    evolution    of    the    famous  epic  of  an  old  Oregon  road  in  "The  Columbia — 

Highway   from  the  old   Indian  trail  to  the  splen-  America's  (Jreat  Highway  Through  the  Cascade 

did  paved  road  of  the  present  day.     .Mr.  Lancas-  .Mountains  to  the  Sea." 


LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 

PROBLEMS 


AN  excellent  popular  "History  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture'" has  been  prepared  for  the  average 
reader  and  for  classroom  use  by  Marcus  Dims- 
dale,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is 
delightfully  written,  the  work  of  a  scholar  whose 
literary  skill  brings  us  fresh  and  vivid  impres- 
sions of  Latin  literature  from  its  beginnings  on 
through  its  stimulating  and  varied  history  to 
the  .African  Latinity  and  the  end  of  the  national 
literature.  It  is  issued  in  "The  Literature  of 
the   World"   Series,   edited   by   Edmund    Gosse. 

Mr.  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  Professor  of  English 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  prepared 
an  admirable  "History  of  .American  Literature 
Since    lS7(i.""      He    writes    that,    while    .American 

literature  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  term  be- 
gan with  Irving,  and 
that  .American  literary 
history  falls  naturally 
into  three  sub-divi- 
sions, "the  Knicker- 
bocker Period,  t  h  e 
New  England  Period, 
and  the  National  Pe- 
riod," we  have  not 
fully  considered  the 
fact  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Civil 
War  that  our  writers 
ceased  to  be  imitative 
and  inaugurated  the 
lu-ginning  of  a  truly 
national  type  of  liter- 
ature. Professor  Pat- 
tee  devotes  several 
chapters  to  the  West- 
ern humorists,  dis- 
cusses the  New  Eng- 
land group,  the  writers 
of  dialect  and  lc>cal 
color,  the  New  Romance  of  Cable  and  Page  and 
others,  the  Hoosier  School,  the  Southern  Novelists, 
and  "The  Triumph  of  the  Short  Story.  '  The  vol- 
ume is  characterized  by  authoritative  judgment, 
taste,  and  a  spacious  critic.il  faculty.  Fred  Lewis 
Pattee  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  studied 
at  Dartmouth  and  various  foreign  universities. 
He  is  the  author  of  "A  History  of  American 
Literature,"  "The  Foundations  of  English  Lit- 
erature," several   novels,  and   a  volume  of  poems. 

Doubleday,  Pace  &  Co.  have  published  for 
free  distribution,  as  long  as  the  printing  lasts, 
an  attractive  essay  ()n  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Wilson 

'  L.Tlin  Litcr.Tliirc.  Hv  M;ircii>  PimsiLilr.  .Xjiplclons. 
549   p|).      $2. 

*  .\  History  of  American  IJterature.  I?v  Fred  Lewis 
Tattcc.     Century.     440  pp.     %%. 
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Follet.'  The  work  is  "a  short  study  of  Conrad's 
intellectual  and  emotional  attitude  toward  his 
work  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his 
novels."  The  exceptionally  rtne  analysis  of  the 
intricacies  of  Conrad's  literary  method  and  the 
clear  appraisement  of  his  genius  found  in  Mr. 
Follet's  discussion  of  Conrad's  great  novel,  "Vic- 
tory," is  typical  of  the  general  excellence  of 
this  agreeable  essay. 

^^'e  are  pleased  to  call  readers'  attention  to  the 
New  Hudson  Shakespeare."  Nine  plais  have  been 
published  and  the  remaining  volumes  will  be 
issued  at  short  intervals.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
publishers  that  the  scholarship  embodied  in  the 
editing  of  the  volumes,  together  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  new  authentic  material,  will  make  this 
edition  especially  pleasing  to  the  public.  The 
volumes  are  attractively  bound  in  flexible  blue 
covers  and  are  listed  at  the  low  price  of  thirty 
cents.  Those  now  ready  arc:  Hamlet,  King  Lear, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Tempest,  Mac- 
beth, Fwelfth  Night,  Merchant  of  \'enice.  As  Vou 
Like  It,  and  Julius  Caesar. 

.Apropos  of  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary  there 
is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
authorship  of  the  plays.  One  of  the  ablest 
spokesmen  of  that  large  group  of  students  and 
admirers  of  the  plays  who  are  unable  to  accept 
the  tradition  that  the  actor  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford  was  the  author  of  the  works  known  by 
his  name  is  (>.  CJ.  Greenwood,  M.  P.,  the  author 
of  "The  Shakespeare  Problem  Restated,"  who 
attempts  in  the  present  volume,  "Is  There  a 
Shakespeare  Problem ."'"'  a  reply  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  his  former  work  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rob- 
ertson and  Mr.  .Andrew  Lang.  Mr.  Cireen- 
wood's  book  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  "Baconians."  He 
neither  upholds  the  Baconian  theory  of  author- 
ship nor  does  he  try  to  arrive  at  any  positive 
solution  of  the  problem.  His  aim  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  book,  is  to  meet  the  indignant  refuta- 
tions of  the  so-called  Stratford  school. 

.An  attempt  to  meet  the  various  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  against  the  Baconian 
authorship  of  the  plays  is  made  by  James  Phinnev 
Baxter  in  "ITie  Greatest  of  Literary  Problems.'"' 
This  work  traverses  much  of  the  ground  covered 
by  Mr.  Greenwood,  but  the  standpoint  throughout 
is  frankly  Baconian. 

•  .1.>sci>h  ('.>nr.i(l.  By  Wilson  Toilet.  Poublcday,  Page. 
Ill   pp.      Free  distnhmion. 

•  New  Hudson  Shakespeare,     tiinn.     Sn  cents  per  vol. 
'■■Is   There  a   Shakespeare   Prohlem'      Hy  C.  G.  Green- 
wood,   NT    P.     John   l-ane   Company.     613  pp.     $4.50. 

•The  Grcitest  of  Literary  Pnhlems,  the  Authorship 
of  the  Shakespeare  Works.  '  By  Tames  Phinney  Baxter. 
Houghton,   Mifflin   Co.     6S«  pp',  ill.     $i. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A    Useful   Life  George  F.  Kunz,  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 

T     TTT       1    TirLi    1     T^L     T  -r       £  T-i-  volume  devoted  solelv  to  the  curious  lore  of  pre- 

Was  It  Worth  While?     The  Life  of  Theo-  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^  ^,^^„   published.     A   great 

dore  Storrs  Lee.     ^^  ith    a    foreword    by   Justice  deal  of  unique  information  gleaned  from  ancient 

Charles  E.   Hughes.     Association   Press.     173   pp.  sources    relative   to   the   magical    power    supposed 

Til       cQ-  to  reside  in  certain  jewels  is  given,  together  with 

',.,".,,,.            ..                                 ,         .  legends    and   events   of    past    ages.      The   book    is 

This  litt  e  book  is  a  tnoute  to  a  voung  Amen-       v     jji       -n     .     »  j    •  i         j     ui  .  i 

,  """-       "                        r  u-     i-i:              •     •  splendidly    illustrated    in    color,    doubletone    and 

can  who  eave  seven  vears  of  his  lire  to  mission-  ,.'           ,^  • .          .^               -.u    t-»       t-        •              •      - 

*-           ""  _&»  r  "^    ..  -         .    J-   J    •       ,•  line.      It    is    uniform    with    Dr.    Kunz  s    previous 

arv    service    in    India,    and    died    in    this    country  ,      ,     ..-r-u     /-     •         t           r  n       •         o.          •> 

,-.,            L-     n        ji     1        u            u           I                 e  book,     The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones, 
while  on   his  first  furlough,   at   the   early   age   of 

thirrv-eight.     As  Justice   Hughes    remarks    in    his  i       r    .£ 

foreword,    young   Lee     brought    to    the    twentieth  i  imeiy  Information 

century-   the   zeal   of  the   first."      He   freely   gave  The     Human    Interest    Library.     Editors: 

of  his  best  for  the  advancement  of  an  alien  peo-  jKi.   Rev.   Samuel    Fallows   and    Henry   W.   Ruoff, 

pie.      So    deep    an    impress    did    he    make    on    the  .,     .       „,  .               ~,      ....i       ■   „             tt-t 

^                       *^  .          u     r     J   .k,»   :„ .„..„;^:  ^^-  A.     Chicago:     The  Midland  Press.     16/3   pp. 

communities  where   he   lived   that  in  one  munici-  _          ^                                                              ' ' 

pality,   a   center  of  the   Brahmin   cult,   the   public  ^''-     +  ^  ol.  $13. SO. 

schools  were  closed  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  The    basic    principle    on    which    this    work    is 

death,  and  otficials  of  the  British  Government  in  planned   is  simply   that  every   important  fact   has 

India   bore   testimony   to   his   influence  on   the  na-  its  "story,"   and  the  chief  editorial   task  has  been 

lives    for    the    betterment    of    political    and    social  to   bring   out   the   "human    interest"    of   the   many 

conditions.     Mr.  Lee  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  stories   into  which   are  woven  the  mass  of  infor- 

and  of  the  L'nion  Theological  Seminary,  a  mem-  mation    covered    by    the     scheme    of    the     work. 

ber   of   a   well-known    New    England   family    (his  Bishop  Fallows  and  Dr.  Henry  W.  Ruoff  are  the 

elder  brother  is  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  the  writer),  responsible    editors,    and    among    the    contributors 

and  on  taking  up  his  work  in   India  he  married  and  revisers  are  Admiral  Peary,  Professor  Fred- 

a    daughter    of    Dr.    Robert    A.    Hume,    the    dis-  erick  Starr,  Professor  Charles  .A.   McMurry,   and 

tinguished    missionary    leader    at    .Ahmednagar.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.     This  work  differs 

from    the    ordinary    encyclopedia     in    that    it    is 

Art   and.  I^agic  planned    not   merely   as   a   work   of   reference,   but 

Medieval    Church    Vaulting.    Bv    clarence  ^?J"'T^'"^r  *u ''^  '^l"^  ^j'  •''  ''^■"j'''^ "•'""'■ 

....                                       ^  1  he    plan    of    the    work    admits   of    indefinite    ex- 

Ward.     Princeton   I  niversity  Press.     192  pp.     $4.  pgnsion    and    the    editors    promise    the    addition 

"Medieval     Church     Vaulting,"     by     Clarence  from    time    to    time    of    supplementary    volumes, 

Ward,    cla*sifie«i    and    discusses    in    a    systematic  each   complete    in    itself. 

manner     the     problems     of     substituting     for     the 

wooden    roof   of    the    Early    Christian    Basilica    a  rp,_  t>^^u  ^c  D^»rr.->co       aiu-.,.     a      ii„r,i.;.,„ 

,       ,.,                -         .                           ,,    .  ine  Book  oi  progress.     .-Albert    A.    Hopkins, 

covering   or    solid    masonry.      Attention    is   called  **                                          ' 

lo  the  intimate  relation  of' the  problems  of  vault-  Editor.     New   York:     Cncke  Publislnng  Corpora- 

ioK  and  lighting.     The  contents  cover  "Nave  and  tion.      1021    pp.      3    \'ol.    111.     $9. 

Aiile    Vaults;    Transept    and    Crossing    Vaults;  \Ve    have    more    than    once    had     occasion    to 

Apt*    VaulfV    and    'Ambulatory    Vaults."      The  refer   to   the   excellent    work   done   in    Mr.    Albert 

author   1-                itc   Professor   of   Architecture   m  y^    Hopkins  as  editor  of  the  "Scientific  American 

Rutger»    '          .      and    lecturer   on    architecture   at  Reference     Book."       In     the    three    volumes    that 

Princeton     I  niver.ity.       I  he    book     is    splendidly  j^^y^^           ..y^e    Book    of    Progress"    Mr.    Hopkins 

illuftrared    and    printed    with    wide    margins.      It  j,„    3^     p„|arged     oppor.unitv    to     acquaint    the 

»  publMhed  in  the  Princeton  series  of  monographs  average    reader    through   concise    and    attractively 

in  art  and   archxology.  ^^,.1,,^^     3^,1^,^^    ^^,.,h    ,he    kind    of    information 

T.      T?i              A    »     r   I                  n     >•          *        •■■  about   modern   inventions   that   almost   evervone  is 

The  Flower  Art  of  Japan.      By  .Mary  Avenll.  _     .-        n           i-            j    •                  _          r  -i     . 

■*    '^              -           /        >■•  continually    seeking    and    in    many    cases    fails   to 

John    Lane.      216   pp.      $I.5'J.  find    available    in    the    UMial    books    of    reference. 

In    Japan    there    arc    many    schools    of    flower  In    these    three    volumes    Mr.    Hr)pkins    has   com- 

arranf(emeni.     The  i\^o  *c\vn>\%  which  follow  na-  piled    a    vast    amount    at    up-to-date    information 

iij-<-    ir...<if    rlr..rtv    arc    the    lienohu    and    the    A'o-  from    varied    sources. 

'  ily     from     these     schools     Mary 

A»Tiii                               '.iration    for    an    exquisite  Free    Homestead    Lands    of    Colorado    Dc- 

^"**-    "^                                     Arrangcinent."     and     a  scribed.      Bv    (.rorge    S.    C  iason.       Drnvrr:     Ihe 

''                                                            'if  Japan."      Ihe  ,.,            »-        --,                     ,,„             e, 

I                                                              .1.  .     I.         •!.  C  lason  Map  Company.     J18  pp.     512. 

>                  ■                                             H    that    »liow    the  ....                                            1  1        •• 

*                                  thai    can    fie    obtained    by    the  Thin  in   a   handliocik   for   nritlrrs  compiled   by   a 

a.  ...      ^.  .......it     of      flowers,     branchct,      and  ">»'•    «ho    has    had    extensive    experirnrc    on    the 

graMcab  undeveloped   land*  of  Colorado. 

The    Magic    of    Jewels    and    Charmn.       H>  Bankrupting   a   Great   City   (The   Story   of 

fieorgr    F     Kuar.     Lippincoit.     422   pp.     |$  New    York).    Mv  Henry  II.  Kline.     Publinhcd  by 

"The    Magic   of    Jrwcis   and    Charms,"   by    Dr.  the  author.      |gX  pp.,  ill.     7$  cents. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I.— GUARANTEED  AND  SERIAL  REAL-ESTATE 

MORTGAGES 

DURING   the   first   halt   ni    1915    there  trust   companies.     These  amounts   represent 

was    a    10   per    cent,    decrease    in    the  loans  entirely  on  New  York  City  propert>'. 

\  alue  of  building  permits  in  the  leading  cities  The  net  return  to  the  investor  in  such  guar- 

of   the   United    States.     Then   came   an   ab-  anteed  loans  is  4^4  per  cent,  on  Manhattan 

rupt    change.       In    the    September    quarter  realty  and   ^  of   1    per  cent,   more  on   real 

there  was  a  gain  of  6  per  cent.,  with  a  fur-  estate  in  the  other  boroughs  of  Greater  New 

ther    increase   over    1914    in    the    December  "^"ork. 

quarter  of   53   per  cent.      In   the   month   of  There  are  two  methods  available  to  the 

December    alone     101     cities,    according    to  prospective  investor  in  guaranteed  real-estate 

Bradstrcct's,  showed  an  expansion  of  81  per  mortgages.     One  is  to  buy  direct  and  become 

cent,  over  the  previous  year  and  were  even  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  which  the  seller 

in  excess  of  the   high   mark   made   in    1913.  (usually  a  title  and  mortgage  company)   has 

Real  estate,  which  has  seen  a  three  to  five-  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  at  a 

year   deprei^sion    according   to    locality,    now  commission  generally  of   '<  per  cent.,  or  to 

gives  greater  promise  than  in  a  long  while,  participate  in  a  mortgage  through  a  ccrtifi- 

One  New  ^  ork  authority  writes  as  of  Janu-  cate  of  ownership  gi\  ing  the  same  security 

ary    1 1  :     "At  the  present  time  the  outlook  as  in  the  original  instance.     It  may  be  said 

for  the  future  is  more  encouraging  than   it  that   the  fomier   method   is  most  commonly 

has  been  in  three  years."     Another  of  about  followed  as  opportunity  is  given  for  invest- 

the  same  date   says:     "The   enormous  sales  ment  ranging  from  a  few  thousand  up  to  sev- 

to   Europe  at  high   prices  of   food,  supplies,  cral  hundred  thousand  dollars.      Ilie  second 

manufacturing  articles,  munitions,  etc.,  have  plan   was  created   to  meet  the   requirements 

revived  many  lines  of  business  in  New  ^'ork  of  investors  with  SI 000  or  less  who  have  been 

Cit>',  with  consequent  effects  in  raising  land  :.ble  to  obtain  in  pieces  of  S50.  5100.  $200. 

values  and  rentals.   It  would  appear  probable  S500  and  >10<H)  participation  in  what  may 

that  from  now  on  there  will  be  fewer  fore-  be  frankly  rated   as  the  choicest  investment 

closures   and    a   stronger    market    for   mort-  available  next  to  government  bonds.   In  some 

gage  investments."  instances  payments  have   been   permitted    in 

On  these  texts  may  be  based  some  discus-  monthly  installments, 
sion  this  month  of  the  real-estate  mortgage  Differences  of  method  have  also  obtained 
of  the  city,  as  against  that  of  the  farm,  as  an  where  the  broad  idea  of  a  guaranteed  real- 
investment  for  the  indi\  idual  with  from  $50  estate  investment  is  the  same.  For  instance, 
up  to  sums  expressed  in  six  figures,  to  place  one  investor  may  wish  to  have  his  investment 
at  a  fair  return  in  income  and  security  as  to  represent  a  specific  piece  of  property.  Say 
principal  and  interest.  the   entire   mortgage    is   for   $100,000.      He 

The   magnitude  of   the  guaranteed   mort-  may  be  one  of  ten  each  holding  a  $10,000 

gage  business  is  scarcely  realized  by  one  who  participation    which    is    guaranteed    against 

has  not   taken  pains  to  investigate  it.     The  loss  in  any  form,  or  one  of   HX)  whose  unit 

latest  records  «)f  two  New  ^  ork  companies  of  investment  is  $10(.X).     This  may  even  be 

which  specialize  in  this  form  of  investment  divided   info  smaller  units.     Or  he  may  be 

indicate  that  the  one,  since   1892,  has  guar-  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  wiser  to  distribute 

anteed  mortgages  in  the  aggregate  of  $560.-  his    fund    without    complicating    his    invest- 

(K>0.000.    ;ind    now    has    $2^0,000.<KK1    out-  ment.  in  which  case  he  becomes  a  sharer  in  a 

standing,  and  the  other,  since  1894.  has  guar-  mortgage  series  which  may  embody  a  dozen 

anteed  $316,000,000.  representing  17.33^  in-  different  loans  on  et^ually  good  property,  but 

dividual  loan-^.  and  to-day  has  $144,000,000  in   which   the   depreciation   in  one  direction, 

in  the  hands  of  44  savings  banks.  1341  trus-  due   to  changes  in   aimmercial   or   residence 

tees.   3734  private   investors,   208  charitable  currents,  common  to  Manhattan  Island,  will 

instimtions.    14  insurance  companies  and  30  be  offset  by  the  appreciation  in  one  or  more 
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others  on  propert}-  in  more  favored  sections,  or  5 5^   per  cent,  income.     A  man  in  New 

There  is  little  choice  between  the  two  forms.  York   City  prefers  Manhattan  Island  loans 

Owners  of  these  guaranteed  mortgages  netting  4^^  to  5  per  cent,  because  he  can  be 
have  the  double  equit\-  contained  in  the  orig-  in  daih^  reach  of  his  investment  expressed  in 
inal  loan  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  40  the  loan.  Just  so  the  Chicagoan  prefers  his 
per  cent,  to  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent,  of  neighborhood  property-  and  can  prove  that 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  covered  it  is  intrinsically  as  valuable  as  that  on  Broad- 
in  the  mortgage  and  the  guaranty  of  the  issu-  way.  WTien  it  comes  to  earning  capacity 
ing  company.  So  consenatively  has  the  busi-  and  stability  he  undoubtedly  has  the  better 
ness  been  carried  on  that  the  concern  hav-  of  the  argument ;  for  office  buildings  in  New 
ing  written  guarantees  of  over  half  a  billion  \'ork  that  yield  4  to  4yi  per  cent,  will  re- 
dollars  in  rwent}-three  xears  has  lost  only  turn  8  per  cent,  on  leased  land  in  Chicago 
S82.000.  arid  the  other,  in  twent]i-one  years,  and  often  10  and  12  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
has  lost  less  than  half  a  mill  for  even,'  dollar  Western  city  there  are  no  such  radical  shift- 
of  loans  put  out.  Even  this  infinitesimal  ings  in  wholesale  and  retail  centers  as  there 
amount  did  not  affect  the  holder  of  the  guar-  have  been  in  New  York  in  the  past  two  dec- 
anteed  mortgage  or  certificate  who  is  insured  ades.  Furthermore,  the  general  interest  rate 
against  all  loss.  in  the  East  is  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  in 

Not  e\'ery  one  is  satisfied  with  a  4'/2  or  5  Chicago  and  other  cities.     The  situation  has 

per  cent,  return  on  his  capital,  though  one  been  well  put  in  the  following  phrases:     "In 

may  still  insist  on  safety  as  the  prime  requi-  New   York   the  volume  of   money   available 

site  of  the  investment  in  prospect.  To  realize  for   investment  exceeds   the   supply  of   real- 

a  higher  yield  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  estate  loans.     In  Chicago  the  supply  exceeds 

to  waive  the  factor  of  guarantee  and  to  ap-  the  demand  and  the  interest  rate  naturally  is 

praise  the  certificate  or  bond  on  the  conserv-  higher."     Whereas,     the    statutes    of     New 

atism  of  property  appraisal,  the  proportion  of  York  State  permit  bank  loans  up  to  60  per 

the  loan  to  appraised  value  and  the  earning  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  security,  the  serial 

capacity  of  the  property  mortgaged     These  6  per  cent,   bonds   being  sold   in   constantly 

arc    indeed    the    fundamental    C(jnsiderations  increasing    amounts   by    a    Chicago    banking 

c\en  where  guarantees  follow.     In  the  last  house  are  never  in  excess  of  50  per  cent,  of 

analv'^is.  it  may  be  said,  a  guarantee  wuuld  the  appraised  property  valuations. 

be  of  only  nominal  value  if  the  risk  in  itself  Of   bonds   of   this   type   the   establishment 

were  not  a  worthy  one.  referred    to    has    sold    nearly    $65,000,000 

To  meet  such  requirements  there  are  sev-  worth,  and  makes  the  proud  claim  that,  in 
rral  invotmrnt  opportunities  offered.  One  thirty  years,  no  one  of  its  investors  has  lost 
is  a  5  per  cent,  bond  lifted  on  the  New  York  a  dollar.  Another  business  involving  the  in- 
Stock  Exchange  and  secured  by  the  deposit  vestment  of  $100,000,000  in  sixty  years  has 
of  an  equal  amount  of  first  mortgages  with  a  still  to  show  the  slightest  misfortune  among 
trust  company  as  trustee.  A  series  now  be-  its  clients.  Loans  against  which  these  series 
ing  offered  returns  b'/z  per  cent.  Support-  6  per  cent,  bonds  are  issued  are  on  office 
lag  such  txinds  is  the  principle  adv(x-ated  in  buildings,  department  stores,  hotels,  apart- 
t'"         '                  *    in    the    I>rcrmber    i-.sue    of  nient  buildings  in  the  best  residence  sections 

E-  ^.  -, ^.-.tribution  of   inve>lment  riJc  and  on  newly  impn)vcd  real  estate  in  manu- 

Un  the  mortgages  arc  on  property  in  sixteen  facturing    districts    where    land    values    arc 

different  cities  of  the  West  and  South,  and  heavy  and  the  equity  in  the  loan  reflects  the 

the  loan       -           '       *  '        than  40  per  crtif.  land   rather  than  the  building.     These  loans 

of  the  ap;                                ,  amipared  with  an  are  not  con/ined  to  Cliica^n,  though  a  major- 

vcragr  in  Nov  York  City  said  to  he  about  ity  arc  made  there.     Some  even  have  been 

ijj  per  (rnt.      'Die  bulk  of  these  bonds  are  made  recently  in  the  East. 

held  b>   »•"■    ""I  '■•'■••i trance  compainrs.  !)y  'Hie    strong    feature    of    such     real-estate 

trutt    ri.                            jjr*    and    nnivrtsities.  bonds  is  the   amortisation  of   the  loan.      By 

f  •''■               '•  »i/^  ot   the  mortgaffe   loans   is  this  pr«K-ess  the  equity  of  the  bondholder  is 

'''                           '                   lorify  ni   ( a  .cs  the  constantly  in«  teasing  independent  of  the  pre- 

*'     -.                 ,          ^     ;;   ■■■'.    iniirfgagec  of   re-  Munrd  appreciation  in   l.ind  values  and  earn- 

d«ong    hi%    primipal    hy-    annual    paymrnft.  ing  rapacitv  r»f  buildings,     'llie  bonds  usually 

Thi«  is   iKv,iy%  an  ideal  in  rral-rsiate  invest-  have  a  life  of   ten  years.     Thi»  is  also  true 

" '■' '    '       ..I...  I   •      ..     .'    M     .   py(p„f  ,jf  most  <»f  the  unaratiteed  niortgaijes  earlier 

'                                                                    do  ii'»r,  described,   though    tlirfc   are   tlirre-   .irid    (ivc- 

iKmcver              .hen  we  have  readied  the  5  year  maturities,   too.     Annual   payments  to 
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reduce  the  principal  by  the  end  of  ten  years 
will  bring  the  sum  of  the  mortgage  down  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  propcrtv  appraisal  iigure, 
making  renewal,  if  desired,  a  simple  matter. 
These  bonds  are  issued  to  meet  the  wants  of 
small  investors  as  well  as  large  and  can  be 
had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $100. 

It  is  a  very  gratifying  feature  of  the  real- 
estate  investment  market  that  amortization 
is  becoming  a  recognized  element  in  stabiliz- 
ing this  market.  The  practise  introduced 
by  the  Chicago  firm  with  such  great  <;uccess 
is  spreading  throughout  the  East  and  has 
been  observed  in  various  announcements  of 
real-estate   securities    since    the    fir-^t   of    the 


new  year.  Its  best  tendenq-  is  that  of  check- 
ing speculative  building  from  which  so  many 
cities  suffer  and  out  of  which  comes  collapse. 
C^ne  objection  to  real -estate  mortgages  of 
the  guaranteed  certificate  bond  or  serial  bond 
type  which  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
vestor is  that  of  marketability.  The\  are 
not  listed  on  any  exchange,  save  in  the  one 
case  mentioned.  For  the  issuing  companies, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  always 
been  willing  to  buy  back  from  the  investor  at 
a  small  di>count  for  expense  of  the  operation 
bonds  offered  in  emergencies  before  date  or 
maturity.  As  collateral  in  loans  they  are 
highly  regarded. 


II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  700.    INFORMATION  ABOUT  SOME  LOW - 

PRICED  •RAILS" 

Will  you  please  give  nic  wh;it  information  you  may 
have  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  following 
railroads:  Wheeling  &  Like  Erie,  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
Western,  Chicago  Great  Western  and  Kansas  City 
Southern. 

In  general,  these  roads  have  heen  sho^ving, 
during  the  last  few  months,  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  earnings  over  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  This  improvement, 
moreover,  has  been  not  only  in  gross,  but  also  in 
net  earniiijis,  thus  reflecting  favorably,  of  course, 
on  the  status  of  the  outstanding  bonds  and  stocks 
of  these  corporations. 

With  particular  reference  to  C'hicago  Great 
Western  it  may  be  poinied  out  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last,  the  road  showed 
the  equivalent  of  about  1.95  per  cent,  earned  on 
the  outstanding  preferred  stock.  The  initial  divi- 
dend was  declared  on  these  shares,  and  paid  as 
you  may  probably  know,  only  last  December.  It 
is  felt  in  many  quarters  that  the  showing  of 
earnings  hardly  justified  placing  the  stock  on  a 
dividend  basis  at  this  time,  especially  in  view  of 
the  results  of  previous  years,  although  it  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  property  itself 
is  in  fine  condition,  and  that  its  outlook,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  practically  all  the  railroads  of 
the    country,    is    now    encouraging. 

Kansas  City  Southern,  during  its  last  fiscal 
year,  earned  the  equivalent  of  a  little  less  than 
5' J  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  comparing 
with  about  S'4  per  cent,  during  the  previous 
year. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  showed  a  deficit  of  more  than  $500,000 
after  the  pa>ment  of  interest  and  fixed  charges  of 
all  kinds.  Ffir  the  \ear  ended  June  3o,  1914,  the 
road  earned  a  surplus  which  was  the  equivalent 
of  a  little  bit  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred  stock. 

The  situation  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Toledn,  St.  Louis  &  Western. 
Last  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  $730, (lOO, 
comparing  with  a  surplus  for  I9I4  which  was 
the  equivalent  of  9.4ti  per  cent,  on  the  first  pre- 
ferred shares,  and  about  2*4  per  cent,  on  the  sec- 
ond  preferred  shares. 

This   kind   of   brief   summary   is  the  one    which 


suggests  itself  in  the  absence  of  more  specific 
questions,  or  information  regarding  the  reasons 
underlying  your  inquirs. 

No.  701.     BUYING  INTO  A  RECEIVERSHIP 
I   am   c<  g  the  purchase   of  a   few 

Missouri,    k  ,\    Texas    preferred    stock. 

1    have  been   l\<I(i   that   this   road   is  in  the   bands   ^i    rc 
ceivers,    I   am    inclined   to  believe   the   value   of   the   sIock 
in   question   will   increase.      Would  '  .e   to  buy 

it'      What   do   you   think  of  the   i  :    plan  ci 

buying  stocks? 

We  have  no  inforination  that  would  tend  to 
confirm  the  belief  you  entertain  that  the  market 
value  of  NL  K.  &  T.  is  going  to  advance.  Nor 
arc  we  able  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  at  this  time,  because  in  the 
circumstances,  the  transaction  would  be  a  purel> 
speculative  one,  and  as  such  entirely  outside  the 
province  of  this  department.  We  can  sa\  in  a 
general  way,  however,  that  we  think  there  are 
very  few  circumstances,  indeed,  in  which  it  is 
advisable  for  the  average  investor  to  buy  into  a 
receivership  and  assume  the  added  liability  of 
having  to  pay  the  substantial  cash  assessments 
that  are  usually  levied  against  the  shareholders 
in   reorganization. 

Thus  far  little,  if  any,  definite  progress  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  working  out  a  plan  for  the 
capital  readjustment  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas.  It  is  reasonably  certain,  however,  that 
an>  plan  that  is  put  into  effect  must  call  for  stock 
assessments  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
raising  the  new  capital  of  which  the  road  stands 
in  need. 

.*\s  for  the  partial-payment  plan  of  buying 
stfKrks,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  its  employment 
in  transactions  of  the  kind  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. In  fact,  the  more  conservative  brokerage 
houses  do  not  grant  the  privileges  of  the  plan  in 
connection  with  such  transactions.  However,  if 
standard,  well-established  dividend  paying  stcKks 
are  purchased  in  this  way  with  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing them  for  income  purposes,  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  and  out  of  the  market  with 
a  view  to  the  realization  of  possible  speculative 
profits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  our  approval 
to  the  plan.  In  short,  we  think  it  a  good  way  in 
which  to  combine  saving  with  investment  in 
cases  where  surplus  funds  accumulate  in  rela- 
tivelv  small  amounts  from  time  to  time. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  a  liameiit  at  the  end  of  five  years,  unless  the 
Saehfneru  Complicated  mechanism  of  gov-  failure  of  a  party  in  power  to  hold  the  con- 
ernment  is  the  difficulty  the  or-  linued  support  of  a  parliamentary  majority 
dinar)'  citizen  encounters  in  keeping  alive  to  should  have  led  to  a  dissolution  and  a  new 
the  main  facts  of  politics  and  their  real  sig-  election  previous  to  the  end  of  the  five-year 
nificance.  Everyone  knows  that  we  are  to  maximum  term.  Under  the  five-year  law, 
elect  a  President  this  year;  and  many  people  Canada  would  be  obliged  to  hold  a  general 
realize  to  some  extent  the  enormous  influence  election  this  year;  but  the  law  will  be  sus- 
that  fact  has  upon  the  way  in  which  every  pended  and  the  existing  situation  will  con- 
subject  is  approached,  and  every  question  tinue  indefinitely.  The  policies  and  meas- 
dealt  with,  by  those  who  hold  their  present  ures  of  the  cabinet  headed  by  Sir  Robert  L. 
lease  of  power  and  are  determined,  if  pos-  Borden  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  op- 
sible,  to  obtain  a  further  lease  of  four  years,  position  party  headed  by  the  veteran  states- 
But  while  there  is  some  inkling  of  the  influ-  man.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Only  a  few  vears 
ence  that  an  approaching  Presidential  elec-  ago  Canada  was  engaged  in  desperate  polit- 
tion  has  upon  the  course  of  affairs,  there  is  ical  strife  over  questions  of  naval  aid  to  the 
probably  not  one  American  citizen  in  a  P^mpire,  railroad  subsidies,  tariffs,  and  na- 
hundred  who  had  a  keen  perception  last  tional  policies  in  general.  Now  these  strifes 
month  of  the  real  bearings  of  an  approach-  are  for  the  most  part  laid  aside.  There  is 
ing  election  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  an  indefinite  period  of  Political  Truce. 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

Washington   upon   the  policies  and   the   for-  .Members  of  Parliament  are  cer- 

tunr*  of  the  country.     In  countries  like  Eng-  %"lat'j°uc "  ^''""     ^'*     '^'*'*^     their     scats     till 

'^p'i.  Canada,  or  France,  which  have  a  more  present     emergencies     arc     lived 

I'lc  and   responsive   form  of  government,  through.     They  do  not  have  to  spend  threc- 

an  approaching  parliamentary  election  would  quarters  of   their   time   watching   their  own 

*"■    *         '             the  aroused  intelligence  of  al-  local    pf)litical    fence-;,    whether    in    the    east- 

1.  woman,  and  child.  <rn  or  the  far-western   Pro\  inces.      1  hey  are 

not  compelled    to  bother   over  what  are    for 

"f  iit.r  ■■      '^  n)einber  ol  the  Canadian  cabi-  the  most  part  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  ar- 

^wfMoatf  «i    net,  in  an  interview  last  month,  tificial,    distinctions   between    parties.      They 

declared   that  the   Pominion  has  are  free  to  give  their  best  thought  and  clfort 

the   mttsx   truly   pf«pijlar   government   in    the  ^o  the  welfare  of  Canada  as  a  whole.     They 

^'      '  '       }\r  nir.inr  to  be  understood  as  hold-  arc  seeking  points  of  agreement   rather  than 

•  flir  (  ■  (n  mIJih  wv  Ktrm  is  njore  respon-  of   difference,       1  hey   .ire   trying   the  expen- 

'   ■     ,              ,    .              !i  our4  in  the  I'nifed  nient     of     government     by     cooperation,     as 

blatn,   and    that    the   ritizcn*   are   therefore  against  that  of  governtnent  by  partisanship, 

'       ^       "              of    their    rrlatir>n    to   it.      So  divisi«in,  and  misrepresentation.     So  mui  h  of 

'•    the    tasks   and    burdens    im-  benefit    will    have   <  onie   to   Canada    tht<iugli 

p'ru'd  b)"  the  great  war  that  the  Cana«lians  this  period  of  genuinely  constructive  national 

have   dei  ided    to   dispense  as   far  as   possible  effort  that  it  will  go  far  towards  reconipen- 

Hifh  "p*»litirs."     Their  fundamental  law  re-  »ing  the  losses  and  sa«rifiies  of  the  war.      If 

<|uirr*  the  election  of  a  new   I>oniif)ion   Par-  |)ea(e    comes    without    too    great    delay,    the 

Copyrifbi,  1*16,  by  TiiK  Rkvuw  or  KiviBWi  Coufumi  l&V 
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ercise  of  authorin  over  many  subject  terri- 
tories and  races.  But  there  are  also  great  ad- 
vantages in  having  a  body  of  men  trained  in 
statecraft,  diplomacA%  and  administration, 
who  render  public  ser\'ice  with  assured  con- 
tinuit>'.  When,  furthermore,  in  a  country 
like  England  in  serious  times  the  party  di- 
visions are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  best-trained 
men  of  the  different  political  sects  and 
schools  abandon  the  game  of  tning  to  trip 
one  another  up,  and  merge  their  wisdom 
and  patriotism  for  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try, great  things  are  sure  to  happen  that  will 
redeem  many  of  the  mistakes  and  wrongs  of 
the  past,  as  noted  in  Chesterton's  latest  book. 

„^  ^.,  One  of  the  best  things  that  has 

already  happened  in  England 
bears  the  ugly  and  hated  name 
of  "'conscription."  A  year  ago  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  bring  the  ease-loving  and  selfish 
citizens  of  England  to  this  point  of  un- 
selfishness and  devotion.  But  the  thing  has 
been  accepted ;  and  what  was  so  ugly  under 
the  name  of  "conscription"  becomes  fine  and 
worthy  in  its  real  aspect  of  national  service 
uithout  shirking.     The  thing  that  falls  into 


energizing  of  Canada  by  reason  of  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  put  forth  in  this  period 
will  yield  notable  results.  Not  only  will 
Canada  be  the  second  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — she  holds  that  place  already — 
but  one  of  the  most  influential  communities 
of  the  reorganized  world  that  is  to  be. 

„_,.  ,  Canada,  as  an  immediate  conse- 
Military  quence  ot  this  war,  will  have  a 
citizenship  fully  organized  for 
national  service.  Even  if  the  war  should 
end  within  the  next  year,  Canada  would  have 
almost  or  quite  half  a  million  soldiers,  60 
per  cent,  of  them  being  well  trained  and 
disciplined.  She  could  not  fail  to  benefit  by 
the  intense  discussion  that  has  taken  place  in 
England,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere, 
regarding  "preparedness."  The  best-informed 
Canadians  have  said  privately,  with  even 
more  emphasis  than  in  public  utterances,  that 
Canada  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  re- 
lapsing to  a  defenseless  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Canadians  are  neither  so  un- 
intelligent nor  so  extravagant  as  to  think  of 
creating  a  professional  army  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned kind,  on  a  large  scale.  Their  half- 
million  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  war  will 
for  the  most  part  constitute  a  reserve  body. 
They  will  be  eager  to  go  back  to  civilian 
life,  and  Canada  will  be  just  as  free  from 
"militarism"  as  if  no  man  in  the  country 
had  ever  learned  to  shoot  a  rifle.  But  Can- 
ada will  almost  certainly  adopt  a  plan,  more 
or  less  similar  to  that  of  Australia,  by  means 
of  which  boys  and  young  men  may  obtain 
a  sufficient  amount  of  training  to  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  render  actual  military  serv- 
ice if  another  time  of  need  should  ever  come. 
The  experience  of  our  nearest  neighbor  in 
this  regard  should  have  a  salutarv'  influence 
upon  the  course  of  affairs  south  of  the  in- 
ternational boundarv  line. 


In  England,  towards  the  end  of 
No  Eiaction     |anuarv,  legislation  was  adopted 

In  England      •;  -  *"  » 

turthcr  prolonging  the  lite  of 
the  present  Parliament,  which  had  completed 
a  full  five  years  of  existence  on  February  1. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  England, 
undoubtedly.  But  differences  are  minimized 
and  the  spirit  of  national  unity  is  much  more 
potent  than  that  of  faction  or  party  or  class 
strife.  There  may.  indeed,  be  dangers  and 
disadvantages  in  having  a  ruling  class  that  cumpilsory  service  ik  exgl.\xd:  a  dutch  view 
is  too  permanent,  and  that  dwells  undulv  in  khaki  Johk  Bvu.  (sh*idnK  his  fist  at  the  bust  of 
the  atmosphere  of  imperial  policies,  of  world   |,1t.,Vo"rhink  ;IuVrI'""N'^.lliai  ""'"'"'  '*  •°""''"*'  ^ 

control    through    sea    power,    and    of    the    C.\-  From    Dr   Amstrrdammtr    (.Amsterdam,   HoIUnd) 
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disfavor  is  the  medieval  conception  of  the 
hired  or  professional  standing  army,  that  had 
kept  its  hold  in  England  and  the  L  nited 
States.  "Lniversal  service"  is  merely  an- 
other term  for  "true  democracy."  that  rec- 
ognizes obligation  and  privileges  as  be- 
longing equally  to  every  citizen.  This  con- 
ception is  in  perfect  accord  with  any  sen- 
sible view  of  peace,  international  arbitration, 
and  world-union  for  the  avoidance  of  war. 
Lamentable  as  is  much  of  the  history  of  all 
the  great  European  powers — a  history  that 
has,  at  least  remotely,  contributed  to  the 
causes  of  -the  present  frightful  struggle — 
there  are  many  signs  of  a  clearing  away  of 
suniving  wrongs  and  evils  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  value  that  real  manhood  is  assuming 
in  ever\-  European  country.  The  bad  kind 
of  diplomacy,  that  has  engendered  national 
rivalries  and  the  appeal  to  force,  will  to  a 
great  e.xtent  be  done  away  with.  Social 
wealth  will  be  more  strictly  applied  to  the 
common  welfare.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land will  be  a  better  and  more  united  king- 
dom in  the  years  to  come  than  ever  in  the 
past.  A  finer  social  and  political  harmony 
within  the  nation,  instead  of  being  a  menace 
to  other  countries,  must  have  just  the  oppo- 
site effect.  Germany  would  not  have  pre- 
cipitated the  present  war  if  there  had  been  a 
higher  development  of  democracy,  and  a  bet- 
ter pfjpular  control  of  the  policies  touching 
the  Empire's  larger  relationships.     F^ngland, 


riiotograph  by  tlie  Amcrioan  Press  Association.   New   Ynil< 

CE.V.    SIR    WILLIAM    ROBERTSON 

(Recently  appointed  Chief  of  St.iff  of  the  British 
Imperial  forces,  and  who  takes  over  fioni  Lord  Kitchener 
the  direct  control  of  England's  new  levies  of  men  by 
the    million) 


on  the  other  hand,  would  ha\  c  been  a  strong- 
er influence  for  peace  if  the  harmony  and 
national  spirit  that  e\cnts  have  now  begun 
to  produce  could  have  been  secured  in  do- 
mestic affairs  a  few  years  earh'cr.  "Con- 
scription," in  the  sense  of  an  equally  dis- 
tribtited  responsibility  for  tlie  general  wel- 
fare, will  make  for  harmony  at  home  and 
for  peace  abroad. 


Our 


Hut  Ift  US  return  to  some  review 
8hort-t*rm  ()\  our  o\\  II  Current  juoblems  of 
'"""""  politics  and  government.  As  wc 
liave  remarked,  the  4.3 S  members  of  the 
House,  rr|>resenting  as  main  distinct  C'nn- 
^res>if)nal  districts  from  .Maine  to  Arizona 
and  fitim  Florida  to  I'uget  Sound,  arc  tor 
flinnselvcs  krriily  aware  nf  part\  p()Iiti<  s  and 
ap|>roa»  liiiig  eirctidns.  It  was  onl\  three 
months  ago  (the  first  Mondas  in  December) 
that  this  new  Sixty- fourth  C'oiigress  assem- 
Mrd  at  W'ashingfon,  took  oath  «)f  office,  and 
nitrrt'd  u\h>\\  its  first  session.  ^  et  even  now 
its  nicMiber^  are  facing  the  «)rd(Ml  of  another 
eleitioii.  If«*  coinmittees  have  breii  dfalinn 
with  important  cpieslionH,  but  tlie  Mouse  an 
a  body  lia»  lomplrtet!  very  little  of  the  work 
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deemed    nccessan,-    for    the    present    session,  merit  (such  as  the  Lloyd  George  budget,  and 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  these  harassed  the  bill  reducing  the  authority  of  the  House 

law-givers   are  compelled   by   our  system  of  of  Lords)  direct  to  the  verdict  of  the  people, 

government  to  give  a  great  share  of  their  at-  Such  appeals  to  the  country  have  not  broken 

tention  to  detailed  matters  relating  to  their  in   upon   the   course  of    Parliamentary   busi- 

own  districts,  and  especially  to  the  prepara-  ness,  but  have  been  with  direct  reference  to 

tion    for   the   coming   contests   at    the    polls,  the  completion  of  such  business.     The  Eng- 

Some  members  are  reasonably  sure  of  succeed-  lish  system  concentrates  attention  upon  large 

ing   themselves.      But   many   others   are   not  questions,    and    keejw    in    public    life    almost 

even  sure  of  obtaining  renomination  at  the  ever>'  man  who  develops  especial  fitness  and 

hands   of   their  own   fellow-partisans,   while  talent.     Our  system  does  not  work  in  that 

ethers  who  can  count  upon  renomination  are  way.      A    great    number   of    promising    men 

by  no  means  sure  of  election.     The  term  is  enter  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  dis- 

far  too  short  for  comfort  or  efficiency.     It  is  appear  just  as  they  are  ready  for  usefulness, 

not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  unfortunate  ef-  Thus  we  have  had  approximately  1000  difter- 

fect  of  these  conditions  upon  the  treatment  of  ent  individuals  serving  in  the  House  within 

public  questions  at  Washington.  the  past  ten  years.     There  were  163  entirely 

new  members  of  the  Congress  that  was  elected 

Indeed,   it  would   be  difficult  to  in  1912.    There  are  120  new  members  in  the 

District       exaggerate    that    eflect.      ^Vhcn  present  Congress,  elected  in  November.  1914. 

System  j^om  time  to  time  we  develop  in 
Congress  strong  men  of  national  view  and  It  is  true  that  this  system  pre- 
capacity  for  leadership,  it  is  in  spite  of  our  Can  bs  vents  the  Government  at  Wash- 
system  rather  than  by  virtue  of  it.  The  rig-  °'"  ington  from  getting  too  far  away 
idity  of  our  plan  of  strict  territorial  repre-  from  a  nation-wide  sentiment.  It  keeps  the 
sentation  is  scarcely  known  in  any  other  Government  from  being  unduly  influenced 
country.  Some  unlucky  turn  of  the  political  by  the  atmosphere  of  New  \  ork.  Boston, 
wheel  in  a  particular  district  relegates  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  powerful 
private  life  a  man  who  is  beginning  to  render  agencies  that  control  the  newspaper  press  of 
conspicuous  service  to  the  nation.  In  other  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Texas.  North  Caro- 
countries,  the  leaders  are  kept  in  public  life.  lina,  California,  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  have 
If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  not  reelected  by  to-day  just  as  much  inHuence  upon  the  de- 
liis  particular  constituency  in  Wales,  he  could  b.iting  and  voting  of  Congress  as  they  would 
in  due  time  have  his  choice  of  any  one  of  a  have  if  the  capital  were  located  at  Kansas 
hundred  constituencies  in  England.  Scotland,  Cit>-  or  at  Denver.  It  is  not,  then,  that  the 
or  Ireland.  Three- fourths  of  the  House  of  system  should  be  discarded,  so  much  as  that 
Commons  might  be  made  up  of  Liberals  and  it  should  be  made  a  little  more  elastic,  and 
Radicals,  but  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  much  more  highly  nationalized  in  its  spirit, 
securing  a  seat  for  such  Conservatives  as  Mr.  Without  any  change  at  all  in  the  Constitu- 
Balfour  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  We  are  not  tion  or  the  laws,  it  would  be  possible  for 
saying  these  things  to  find  fault  with  our  States  and  di.stricts  to  find  their  best  men : 
system,  or  to  stigmatize  it  as  unworkable,  to  dedicate  them  to  the  countr>- ;  to  liberate 
"\V>  are  merely  calling  attention  to  some  of  them  from  bondage  to  the  petty  demands  of 
its   characteristics.  local    constituents   for   p«")stmasterships,    post- 

ottice  buildings,  garden  seeds,  and  other  fa- 
in the  course  of  a  given  decade,  vors;  and  to  enter  into  the  nnore  noble  and 
Contni'sta      ^^'^  ha\e  five  Congressional  elec-  generous  kind  of  conspiracy  that  would  seek 
tions     that     renew     the     entire  to  keep  the  local  favorite  in  office  term  after 
House.     It  might  be  safe  to  estimate  that  on  term   and   develop  him   into  a  statesman  of 
the  average,  for  a  series  of  five  elections,  one-  national  usefulness  and  repute, 
third  of  the  members  are  entirely  new.  an- 
other third  are  of  comparatively  short  scrv-  ^^                ^    This  was  more  likely  to  be  done 
ice,   and   the   remaim'ng   third   of   reasonably  Localism       in  ^^^  period  of  Henr>'  Clay  and 
stable  or  continuous  membership.     In  the  past  Daniel  Webster  than  it  is  to-dny. 
fifty  years  we  have  had  just  twice  as  many  The  "pork  barrel."  so-called,   is  one  of  the 
general   elections  as  the   British, — that   is  to  worst  evils  with  which  we  have  now  to  con- 
say,    Parliaments   have   averaged   about   four  tend.     It  will  be  hard,  however,  to  get  rid  of 
years  each.      Recent    p.irliamentary   elections  it   until    the  citizens  of   a  given   district   arc 
have  carried  some  definite  action  of   Parlia-  ready   to   applaud    the   member  of   Congress 
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who  comes  back  home  and  assures  them  that 
he  has  not  committed  a  single  impropriety 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  any  constituent. 
Hail  to  the  Congressman  who  refuses  to 
play  tricks  upon  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbors  or  to  strengthen  his  local 
political  fences'  The  "pork-barrel"  prin- 
ciple turns  Congress  into  a  band  of  men  eager 
to  loot  the  very  treasury  that  it  is  their 
sworn  duty  to  protect.  There  is  a  pending 
River  and  Harbor  bill  of  nearly  $50,000,000, 
which  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  river-and- 
harbor  bills  were  likely  to  be  twenty  years 
ago.  But  the  present  bill  is  extravagant,  and 
it  is  made  upon  the  plan  of  favoring  as  many 
districts  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  necessar>-  items  accepted  by  Congress. 
Necessary  work  in  New  ^  ork  harbor  can  be 
perfonned  only  by  granting  money  for  need- 
less work  in  many  other  places.  We  are  in 
great  need  of  several  important  buildings  at 
\Vashington  for  the  proper  accommodation 
of  public  services.  \  et  the  "pork-barrel"  sys- 
tem requires  the  distribution  of  unnecessary 
post-offices  and  other  public  buildings 
throughout  the  countrj"  in  order  to  get  the 
needful  things  done. 


"Pork-barrel  politics"  caused  the 
loss  to  the  cf)untry  of  an  excep- 
tionally   valuable   cabinet   officer 
only  last  month.     Mr.  (larrison,  as  Secretary 
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©Edmonston.  Wasliineton 

HO.N.    CHAMP    CL.\RK,    SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE 

(Who    took    the    floor    last    month    in    support    of    a 
program    of    immediate    preparation    for    defense) 

of  War,  had  been  asked  by  the  President 
early  last  year  to  consult  widely  and  prepare 
a  plan  for  improving  the  military  defenses 
of  the  country.  Mr.  (larrison  had  accord- 
ingly concentrated  his  efforts  upon  that  prob- 
lem, and  had  produced  a  plan  which  was 
last  fall  accepted  by  his  chief  and  made  the 
official  Administration  program.  President 
Wilson  had  devoted  hi>  annual  message  to 
Congress  (delivered  December  7)  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  army  and  navy  plans  that 
had  been  worked  out  by  the  civil  and  pro- 
fessional heads  of  the  two  services.  Mr. 
(Harrison's  plan  had  included  first  a  consid- 
erable enlargement  of  the  regular  army,  and 
second  a  reser\e  body  ot  ab«)ut  400,000  men 
to  be  known  as  the  Cotitinental  army  and 
to  be  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  mcti  tak- 
ing a  brief  intensive  frairung  to  the  extent  of 
about  1.^^,000  each  \('ar.  The  only  definite 
alternative  fi)r  Mr.  ( larrison's  plans, — or, 
rather,  for  the  Adinirusf ration's  pr«)gram,  for 
U  had  been  fully  accepted  as  such,  -was  the 
plan  of  incrcasinjj  somewhat  the  State  troops 
known  as  the  National  (  luard  and  paving 
tlirsr  jrMal  bodies  a  great  deal  f)f  inoiiey  out 
of  the  national  treasury.  The  plans  lor  the 
Continental  army  were  laid  before  the  mili- 
tary lonunittee  of  the  Il<iusr,  but  ver\  roldlv 
rciTJvrd.      The   National   (  iuanl   scheme,  on 
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O  Harris  &  ir^Klng,  WasliUigtou,  D.  C 

HON.    LIXDLEY    M.    GARRISOX 
(Who    resigned   last   month    a3   Secretary    of    War) 

the  Other  hand,  was  found  to  have  a  sur- 
prising number  of  friends  and  supporters, 
with  almost  nothing  that  could  be  said  in 
its  favor  by  anybody  who  really  cared  for 
an  eflRcient  military  system. 

^^    -,^        The    explanation    is    not    far   to 

The  Other  '.        .  ^  ,     „  ,    . 

Plan  Had  scek.  1  he  iSational  Ciuard  is  a 
»■'»"  s  very  incoherent  body,  considered 
in  the  military  sense.  But  for  lobby  purposes 
it  is  admirably  efficient.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  exactly  its  present  size,  but  it  has  per- 
haps a  net  effective  membership  of  100,000. 
It  consists  of  forty-eight  little  armies,  under 
the  separate  control  of  the  forty-eight  States. 
It  has  certain  limited  aspects  of  uniformity, 
growing  out  of  laws  of  Congress  which  have 
made  it  certain  grants  of  supplies  conditioned 
upon  the  meeting  of  certain  requirements. 
Its  personnel  is  of  widely  varying  character, 
much  of  it  being  of  excellent  native  quality: 
while  its  military  character  ranges  all  the 
way  from  good  in  some  States  and  regiments 


to  inlerior  in  others.  Many  of  the  men  in 
tlie  National  Guard  deserve  great  credit,  and 
we  are  very  far  from  disparaging  them.  They 
did  not  create  the  system,  and  are  not  respon- 
sible for  its  defects.  It  belongs  to  the  States, 
and  there  is  no  way  by  which  it  can  be  made 
to  belong  to  the  nation.  What,  then,  has 
suddenly  given  the  National  Guard  so  favor- 
able a  place  in  the  council  chambers  at  AVash- 
ington  .■*  The  answer  would  seem  quite  sim- 
ple. These  local  organizations  with  one  ac- 
cord wish  to  be  paid  out  of  national  funds. 

uniionsin  '^^^  pending  project  gives  sal- 
Saiariea  arics  to  all  the  National  Guard 
*  officers  and  fixes  a  scale  of  pay 
for  all  the  privates.  Every  Congressman  has 
to  reckon  with  a  concrete  pressure  from  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  own  district.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  country  would 
be  much  better  off  as  regards  defense  than  it 
is  to-day.  even  if  a  good  many  millions  were 
voted  out  of  the  national  treasury  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  salaries  and  in  pay  to  the  State 
troops.  If,  indeed,  in  any  time  of  emergency 
these  troops  should  actually  come  to  the  ser\- 
ice  of  the  country,  they  would  naturally  re- 
ceive pay.  But  meanwhile  it  is  the  business 
of  the  States  to  provide  for  their  own  State 
troops,  just  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  cities 
to  provide  for  their  own  police  forces.  It 
happens,  however,  that  cver\'  Congressman 
has  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  National 
Guardsmen  in  his  district,  and  that  many  of 
these  men  are  active  and  influential.  The 
opportunity  for  a  National  Guard  "pork  bar- 
rel" is,  therefore,  tempting  to  an  unusual 
degree.  The  Guardsmen  who  favor  the  na- 
tional appropriation  are  honest  and  sincere, 
and  we  have  no  fault  at  all  to  find  with  them. 
But  they  do  not  sec  the  problem  of  national 
defense  from  the  country's  standpoint.  So 
Mr.  Garrison's  United  States  army  found  no 
friends  except  the  discerning  and  disinterest- 
ed advocates  of  America's  honor  and  safety. 
There  was  no  "pork"  in  it  for  anybody. 

^^    „     ,       Even  in  the  midst  of  a  life  and 

The   Countru      .         .  i       t'        i         j 

Not  Yet  death  war,  it  took  Lngland  a 
Conoinced  ^^holc  vcar  to  work  sentiment  up 
to  the  need  of  military  training  and  organ- 
ization. It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet 
aroused,  although  the  awakening  has  begun 
and  is  going  forward.  The  European  war 
was  a  full  >ear  old  before  President  AVilson 
was  so  much  as  converted  to  the  idea  that  the 
navy  should  be  matle  considerably  more  ef- 
fective.    If  the  commander  of  the  forces  is 
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satisfied,  who  else  should  be  worried?  The 
whole  countr}-  is  now  awake  as  to  the  na\T. 
The  Middle  West,  and  even  the  South,  are 
ready  to  have  the  navy  made  second  only  in 
power  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  told  the  West  that  he  wanted  200 
submarines  and  1000  postal-militar}-  aero- 
planes, he  would  have  found  himself  sup- 
ported. But  the  Middle  West  and  the  South 
do  not  want  a  big  army ;  and  they  have  not 
been  made  to  understand  that  the  right  kind 
of  militar}'  preparation  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  old-fashioned  notion  of  a  great  standing 
army.  Salaries  to  the  National  Guard's  of- 
ficers is  a  move  in  exactly  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Every  boy  in  the  United  States  could 
be  made  into  a  fairly  efficient  defender  of  his 
country',  without  any  appreciable  increase  in 
the  Government's  milita»y  expenditure  over 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  strong 
na\y  we  need  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
and  the  country  is  willing  to  pay  the  bills 
without  flinching.  But  the  kind  of  military 
training  this  countr>"  wants,  or  should  have, 
can  be  made  a  valuable  by-product  of  our  uni- 
versal system  of  education,  and  need  cost 
practically  nothing  beyond  what  we  already 
pay.  What  it  is  proposed  to  pa\-  to  100,000 
State  troops  would  train  fully  1,000,000  men 
for  the  finest  sort  of  a  national  reserve  armv. 


UWKS  LIKE  A  KPRfNO  CLEANING 
Mmrtt   9«w:      "" 
I  m  cntnf  lo  »rt 


PfOlI) 


t     <•      ;,.»,-:      '        ...       1  .,•!!; 


PRESIDENT    EDMUND    J.    JAMES,    OF    ILLINOIS 

LNIVERSITV 

(Dr.  James,  who  is  one  of  our  foremost  educational 
nuthorities  and  organizers,  shows  how  the  country  may 
secure  an  unlimit-ed  supply  of  reserve  officers  by  using 
institutions  like  his  own) 

The  federal  Government  is  al- 
oZTtunZis  '■^^^>'  spending  several  millions 
ever\-  year  upon  more  than  fifty 
great  institutions,  located  in  every  State, 
which  are  obliged  by  law  to  give  military 
training.  President  James,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  appeared  before  the  Military 
Committee  of  Congress  last  month  and 
showed  how  vast  an  opportunit\'  for  the 
training  of  officers  was  being  thrown  away 
through  sheer  failure  to  utilize  the  most  obvi- 
ous of  opportunities.  As  we  have  said  more 
than  once  in  these  pages,  no  other  country 
possesses  any  sm  h  eciuipinent  as  we  already 
have  for  the  training  of  officers.  Our  present 
mih'rary  establishment  is  topsy-turvy.  Dr. 
James  stated  that  on  one  mi  asion  the  oiil\ 
officer  the  \Var  Department  \\«)uM  send  to 
train  and  drill  his  thousands  of  young  nicti 
at  I  rbana-Champaign,  III.,  was  a  single  Sec- 
ond /j'euicnant.  ^'et  there  were  .scores,  |ier- 
liaps  hundreds,  of  army  officers  in  and  abrjiit 
Washington,  every  one  of  whom  ought  to 
have  been  busy  from  morning  till  night  teach- 
ing and  training  bright  y<Ming  men  in  sut  h 
inHtitutions  as  these  great  "Lan«l  ( Irant"  col 
l»-gr\.  So  far  as  national  defrnsr  is  c  r)n( crned. 
^vr  would  be  better  off  to  put  the  single  Sr< 
ond  Ij'rutPiiant  in  nojp  charge  of  one  of  our 
■  a!  army  \^rs\s,  an<l  assign  all  bin  snpe- 
i."!-.  ami  colleague*  to  tasks  of  training. 
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Armieg 

tia 
Schools 


The  German  aniiy  in  peace  port  to  the  declared  prog:ram.  The  Middle 
times  is  a  vast  school,  and  little  West  appreciated  Mr.  Wilson's  eloquence, 
else.  The  professional  organiza-  but  did  not  show  the  smallest  signs  of  alarm 
tion  each  \ear  receives  for  training  a  great  when  Mr.  Wilson  declared  that  the  world 
lujmber  of  twenty-year-old  recruits.  Kdu-  was  aflame  and  that  our  own  homes  were 
cated   young  men   in   (k-rmany  are   allowed  in  danger. 


to  enter  the  army  as  volunteers  at  their  own 
expense  and  serve  only  one  year,  after  w  hich 
thev  become  officers  in  the  reserve.    Our  own 


„     AVhen   Mr.  Wilson  returned  he 

He  Went,  He  i      /•         i  •   i  i_ 

Saw,- and  He  conterred    freely    with    members 
,      ,  ,   ,         ,    ,,  ,    .  y^idedl      ^^   Congress,   and   allowed   it   to 

regular   arm.N    should   be  whoUy   engaged   in  ^^  ^^^^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^ 

trammg  young  citizens.     As  Dr.  James  weU  ^^^^   particular   plan,   and   was   wholly 


to  conviction. 


open 
Mr.  ^Vilson  is  commander- 


shows,  our  State  universities  are  capable 

giving  us  an  unlimited  supply  of  men  of  suffi-  .^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^j^^j 

cient  training  to  become  ofhcers  in  a  national  ^  n      ,     •    '       ^..i    ._    .u.    __ _.. 


States.      He    had    presented    to   the   country 
a  specific  plan  of  defense,  and  was  expected 


reserve  or  Continental  army  of  the  (jarrison 

tvpe.  We  should  need  a  small  standing  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^_  He  had  gone 
army ;  but  we  should  make  the  advantages  of  ^_^    ^^^    ^  supposedlv,    to    advocate    it. 

membership  in  it  more  evident    and  keep  the  .^.^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^     ^^_^.^^  ^^.^  ^^^^.  ^^^^ 

terms  of  enlistment  short.     We  have  tens  of  ^^^,j    ^^.^jj   ^^^,^   ^^.^j^.^^    ^    ^^^^j^^^j. 

thousands  ot  engineers,  trained  in  our  tech-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ;^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^.^^j^j 
n.cal  colleges  and  State  universities.  A  very  j^^,^,  ^clivities.  The  only  chance  for  an 
little  additional  military  training  would  ren-  ^^^^^^.  ,^_^  ^^  ^^^.  ^.^,^^  j^^.  j,^  ^^^  insistence 
der  them  the  most  effective  body  of  men  for  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^-^^jj^^^^  ^^-^^  administration 
national   defense  to  be   found   in   the  world  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^.  ^3  .^^^^,  ^^.^  ^j^^.^  j^^^^^ 

and  they  are  ready,  as  patriots,  to  be  enrolled  '.' 


Mv  Dkar  Mr.  President:    Two  matters  within 


,  .  ,,r  1        before  Mr.  Wilson  made  his  speaking  tour, 

tor  the  mere  asking.  \\  e  are  quoting  else-  g^^^^^^^^.  Garrison  had  written  him  urgent 
where  (see  page  S^l)  a  summary  ot  the  j^^^^^^  On  February  9,  f^ve  davs  after  Mr. 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  James  before  the  ^^.j,^^^,^  ^^^^,^„  ^^.„„^  j^j^  .peaking  tour  on 
committee  at  Washington.  ^^^^^.   ^^   preparation   for   national    defense, 

Secretarv  Garrison  wrote  him  a  letter  which 
j.^^  President   Wilson,   having   made  ^^^^  ^^  ,;^^,^|^   importance   for  the  student  of 

Presidents     national    defense    the    subject    of  current  affairs  that  we  quote  it  in  full: 

Propaganda  j^j^  ^^^^^^^  jq  Congress  in  De- 
cember, soon  discovered  a  great  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  who  were 
expected  to  follow  his  leadership.  Mr. 
Claude  Kitchin,  official  floor  leader  in  the 
House,  proved  to  be  a  champion  of  anti- 
preparedness,  who  could  not  be  converted 
to  the  President's  view.  Mr.  Hay,  of  V^ir- 
ginia,  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee, 
with  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  that 
committee,  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Administration's  plans  and  pro- 
grams. Accordingly.  President  AVilson  went 
on  a  swift  speech-making  tour  in  the  West 
to  ring  the  alarm-bells  and  arouse  people 
to  the  dangers  that  confront  us.  He  w.is 
away  from  Washington  a  week,  and  maiie 
twenty  speeches,  ten  of  them  of  a  formal 
nature.  His  principal  stops  were  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis. 
He  returned  to  \Vashington  on  February  4. 
The  newspapers  agreed  that  the  President 
was  treated  with  great  respect,  that  large 
crowds  heanl  him,  and  that  the  trip  was  a 
personal  success.     Put  it  seems  not  to  have  „ore  troible  in  the  ai>mikistration  trenches 

been    a    success    in    the    sense    of    bringing    sup-  l-rom    the    Evening   Scus    (Newark) 
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t  i^i-r:_ii.vf;»l  .N>a>  Serri<-<-.  New  York 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  SPEAKING  FKOM  THE  REAR  PLATFORM  IN  THE  V^TST  LAST  MONTH 
(Secretary   Tumulty   sLandi  at   the   President's  riglit} 


the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  are  now  of 
i/nmediate  and  pressing  importance,  and  I  am 
constrained  to  declare  my  position  definitely  and 
unmistakably  thereon.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Philippine  question  and  the  matter  of  national 
defense. 

^'ou*knowr  my  convictions  with  respect  to  each 
of  them.  I  consider  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Clarke  amendment  an  abandonment  of  the 
duty  of  this  nation  and  a  breach  of  trust  toward 
the  Filipinos;  so  believinK,  I  cannot  accept  it  or 
ac'|uip«rr    in    its    acceptance. 

I  '-T    the    reliance    upon    the    militia    for 

na'.  .'feme    an    unju^tihable    imperilling    of 

the  naiion't  safety.  It  would  not  only  be  a  sham 
in  itself,  but  its  enactment  into  law  would  pre- 
vent, if  not  destroy,  the  opportunity  to  procure 
measure*  of  real,  genuine  national  defence.  I 
could  fi'rf  accept  it  or  ac'iuiesce  in  its  accrptancc. 
I    -r  rd   to  make  my   poniiion   known   immr- 

dia-  .,  ,ti  each  of  these  '(uestions, —  in  a  speech 

on  Thurvday  afternoon  upon  the  national  defense 
quesiion    and    in    a    <-  jtiication    to    the    House 

commiiiee  havin{{  '  f  the   F'hilippinr  mtrx- 

turn.  If,  with  re«|Mtt  ti>  riihcr  matter,  wr  are 
not  in  aKteemeni  upon  thc^r  fiiii(l.irnrnial  prin- 
ciples,  then    I   could    not,   with    propriety,    remain 


>OUf      »'• 

(>ur    c 
di^- 


■ntaiivc    in    respect    thereto. 
1    be    manife«ilv    not    onlv 


Mt>     of    timely 
upon    mv    pari    of    ihe    drierminatirtn 
you    with    respect    lo    e.ich    of    ihese 
matters,  to  thai   I   mav  act  advisedly  in  the  pre- 
mises.    Sincerely  yours,    l.ivDi  rr  M.  (>\R«isnv. 


On  the  following  day  the  President  wrote 
to  Mr.  Garrison  a  much  longer  letter,  in 
which,  as  regards  the  question  of  a  specific 
military  plan,  the  most  important  phrases 
were : 

"I  am  not  yet  convinced.  ...  I  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  keep  my  mind  open  to  conviction  on  that 
side  [the  National  (Iiiard  arpiimciit].  ...  I 
should  deem  it  a  very  serious  mistake  to  shut 
the  door  against  this  attempt  on  the  j)art  of  the 
Committee  in  perfect  good  faith  to  meet  the  essen- 
tials of  the  program  set  forth  in  m\  message, 
/>ut  in  a  icay  of  their  oivn  chonsinf^.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  time  when  it  seems  to  me  patience  on  the  part 
of  all  f)f  us  is  of  the  essence.   ..." 

It  must  he  rcriicuilMictl  that  Mr.  W  ilson, 
when  he  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  VV^ar,  had  just  returned  from  a  speaking 
tour  in  which  he  had  addressed  great  crowds, 
telling  them  that  we  nn'ght  be  drawn  into 
the  Kiiropcan  war  at  any  moment.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence,  taken  from  his  speet  h  at 
St.  Louin,  wa.s  typi«"al  of  his  attitude  and 
tt)n<r  in  a  score  of  addro'<'*s  in  •>  muiilx  r  ot 
different   States: 

"Speaking  with  all  soleiniiii>,  I  assure  you 
there  is  not  a  day  to  bt  loit.  .  .  This  month 
should  not  go  by  without  somrtbinu  drrisive  brinn 
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done  by  the  people  of  the  liiited  States  by  way 
of  preparation  of  the  arms  of  self-vindication  and 
defense. ' 

Congress     niifjlit     have     adopted 
w,thoutPi'iw8  ^"'"'^  measures  tor  better  defense 

a  year  ago  if  the  Administration 
had  been  prepared  to  present  and  urge  a 
definite  plan.  But  it  was  not  thus  prepared. 
Meanwhile  the  conviction  had  grown  that 
some  steps  must  be  taken  ;  and  the  so-called 
(jarrison,  or  Administration,  plan  had  been 
evolved  from  long  and  careful  study,  ^'et 
now,  after  a  tour  intended  to  arouse  the 
contented  West  to  a  sense  of  danger, — with 
a  view  to  bringing  pressure  upon  Congress 
for  instant  action  in  that  very  month  of 
February, — the  President  returns  to  Wash- 
ington and  lets  it  be  known  that  he  adheres 
to  no  plan,  and  is  awaiting  the  pleasure  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  a  bill,  of  which  he 
says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison:  "The 
bill  in  which  it  [the  House  plan]  will  be 
embodied  fins  not  yet  been  draivn.  as  I 
learned  to-day  from  Mr.  Hay."  In  his 
speeches  of  the  previous  week,  the  country 
had  been  told  that  "there  is  not  a  day  to  be 
lost  .  .  .  without  something  decisive  being 
done."  ^'et  upon  returning  to  Washington, 
he  made  it  clear  that  he  had  arrived  at  no 
fixed  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  thing  that 
the  country  should  favor,  or  that  Congress 
should  provide  for.  He  instructed  Mr.  Gar- 
rison "to  draw  very  carefully  the  distinction 
between  your  own  individual  views  and  the 
views  of  the  Administration."  After  a  warn- 
ing of  that  kind,  no  Cabinet  officer  could 
do  otherwise  than  resign  out  of  hand.  Mr. 
Garrison  replied  as  follows: 

It  is  evident  that  we  hopelessly  disagree  upon 
what  I  conceive  to  he  fundamental  principles. 
This  makes  manifest  the  impropriety  of  my  longer 
remaining  your  seeming  representative  with 
respect   to   those   matters. 

Mr.  Garrison's  resignation  was  accordingly 
accepted  at  once,  and  the  efficient  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Henry  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky,  .sent  in  his  resignation  on  the 
same  day,  making  the  following  statement : 

I  have  been  cogni/ant  of  each  detail  of  the 
correspondence  between  yourself  and  him  (Mr. 
Ciarrison),  leading  up  to  this  action  on  his  part. 
I  have  subscribed  to  each  statement  of  principle 
made  by  him  throughout  this  correspondence.  I 
share  without  exception  his  convictions,  and, 
therefore,  have  tendered  my  resignation  fo  take 
effect   at  your  convenience. 

We  are  re\  iew  ing  this  episode  at 

oZTt'dSr?    '^«'i"<'  length  because  ..f  its  larger 

bearings.    Everything,  heretofore, 

of  impctrtance  that  has  been  done  by  Demo- 


cratic action  in  Congress  since  the  election*of 
President  Wilson  has  been  by  means  of  the 
President's  proclaimed  and  unshirked  initia- 
tive. More  than  any  other  President  in- our 
historv,  he  has  developed  the  theory  of  gov- 
erniTient  by  party,  with  the  President  as  party 
leader  and  as  manager  and  director  of  the 
legislative  program.  He  shaped  and  directed 
all  the  work  of  his  first  Congress,  forcing  to 
a  conclusion  his  Tariff  bill,  his  Currency 
measure  that  established  the  Federal  Reserve 
System^  his  legislation  concerning  "big  busi- 
ness" and  establishing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  other  matters.  He  had 
formulated  his  program  for  the  new  Con- 
gress; and  the  foremost  subject  had  been 
military  and  naval  expansion.  The  Garri- 
son episode  made  it  plain  that  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  national  defense  the  President  could 
not  lead,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  definite  convictions.  T  his  is  not 
said  by  way  of  criticism.  No  man  can  have 
final  opinions  upon  all  important  subjects  at 
any  given  moment.  The  vast  majority  of  in- 
telligent citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at  firm  con- 
victions regarding  a  concrete  program  of 
action  for  defense.  It  was  believed,  however, 
that  the  Administration  was  a  solid  unit  last 
fall  in  its  support  of  its  own  announced  pro- 
gram.    It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 


HON.     HENRY     S      BRUklNRHHiK 

( WVin   has  resisncd  as  Assist.ini    Secretary 
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Congress  has  any  program  of  any  sort  ex- 
cept what  may  be  characterized  as  a  "yield- 
ing to  inevitable  pressure."  If  the  pressure 
does  not  come  by  way  of  firm  Administration 
leadership,  it  will  surely  come  in  the  form 
of  log-rolling  on  the  part  of  those  who  know 
exactly  what  they  want.  The  country  was 
ready  to  support  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rison as  against  the  only  feasible  alternative, 
— namely,  the  further  subsidizing  of  the  State 
troops.  Mr.  Garrison's  retirement  marked 
the  abandonment  of  Presidential  leadership  in 
the  matter  of  National  Defense,  at  the  van,- 
moment  when  the  President  had  sounded  the 
alarm  and  had  declared  that  the  Defense 
Measures  were  of  supreme  necessity'. 

UWeWmBe    ^^    '^    ^^'^^    ''^^^''    ^^^"'    ^^J'^    '''^ 

Done  This  cannot  now  expect  any  defense 
"'*"'  measures  of  large  significance  at 
this  session.  Several  details  are  decided  upon. 
Thus  we  will  increase  the  number  of  cadets 
that  will  be  trained  at  West  Point  and  Anna- 
polis. This  can  have  no  bearing  upon  our 
practical  fK)sition  for  a  matter  of  five  years. 
We  are  to  increase  the  facilities  for  building 
ships  at  two  or  three  navy  yards.  The  two 
battleships  ordered  a  year  ago, — one  to  be 
built  at  San  Francisco,  and  one  at  Brooklyn, 
— will  not  even  be  started  for  a  good  many 
months  yet.  They  will  be  fairly  begun  about 
two  years  after  the  time  when  they  were 
authorized.  Even  if  Congress  should  accept 
Sccretar>'  Daniels'  program  and  vote  the 
money  for  two  more  dreadnoughts  and  two 
battle  cruisers,  there  is  little  prospect  that 
thf^ie  vessels  would  be  ready  to  serve  the 
nation  before  the  year  1922,  although  they 
might  possibly  be  ready  in  1921.  Congress 
may  vote  to  add  a  few  regiments  to  our  small 
but  terribly  expensive  regular  army;  but 
these  would  probably  not  be  recruited, 
trained,  and  rendered  effective  short  of  an- 
other two  years.  Congressmen  represent  their 
districts.  Not  many  of  them  have  a  chance 
to  think  wholly  in  term.s  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Speaker  Champ  Clark  and  the  Rc- 
puhliran  minority  leader,  Mr,  Mann,  «»f  Illi- 
nois, with  a  number  of  others,  have  attained 
the  larger  habit  of  mind.  'Hiey  are  ready  to 
»upiK»rf  the  I'         '  '  vr  pro- 


VT.l-.l 


n.it 


:<)H. 


Owf  fori  or*        I  .  1 

/orO./.«.o    '•lemrnts  an! 


\Vr  have  in  this  r»nintr>-  all   the 
•    -    •         sary  to 
n  iirr    flir    :  .-.r,   but 

thry   are   diwirgani/xd.      Whatever   may    be 
'aid  r-  ifarture  of  iiiitnitionH 

f'"   ■  »;;.■..'.    it   mu»t   Ik    rrtneni- 
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MAJOR-GEN.    HUGH    L.    SCOTT,   CHIEF  OF   STAFF   OF 

THE   UNITED   STATES   ARMY 

(Who  became  Acting  Secretary  of  War  on  February  10, 

when      Secretary      Garrison      and      Assistant      Secretary 

Breckinridge   resigned) 

bered  that  wars  now  and  for  some  time  to 
come  are  to  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  use 
of  ammunition.  If  Cjcrmany  should  now  be 
thrown  upon  the  defensive,  as  seems  likely, 
her  reliance  for  one  year  or  for  five  years  to 
come  would  be  largely  upon  the  eflficicncy  of 
certain  establishments,  chief  of  which  is  that 
of  the  Krupps  at  Kssen.  Our  readers  may 
be  surprised  to  know  that  Mr.  Schwab's 
immense  steel  works  at  Hethlelu'in,  Pa.,  have 
now  attained  a  munitions  capacity  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  Kriipp  works.  It  would 
take  the  I'nited  States  ( lovernmrnt  a  luim- 
brr  of  years,  with  the  itucstmeiit  of  a 
staggering  sum,  to  create  munition  plants 
that  could  even  beyin  to  supply  the  need  for 
artillery  and  shells  in  case  of  a  serious  war. 
We  have  scores  of  thousands  of  trained  men 
in  such  professions  and  pursuits  as  that  of 
enginrrring,  who  are  rr.idy  in  time  of  nerd 
to  lend  their  skill  to  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have,  then,  great  capacities  in  men 
and  industries.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
institutions  which,  with  some  changes  of 
teaching  iiirthod,  tan  give  us  the  l>rst  kind 
of  reserve  officers.  The  States  have  an  ini- 
mrnse  investment  in  arnmrics  now  used  by 
the    .National    (Juard.       i  he    creation     of     a 
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great  reserve  army  merely  requires  a  firm, 
comprehensive  plan  for  training  young  men 
and  utilizing  existing  resources.  It  should 
require  comparatively  little  investment  of 
money.  Our  readers  will  find  a  summar>^  of 
views  expressed  by  Secretary  Garrison  on 
page  353  of  this  issue. 

.  AVhile     Congress     is     discussing 

American  .  .  .,?  .         .      *» 

Citizens  plans  tor  military  reorganization, 
reparing  ^y^^  citizcns  themsclvcs  are  do- 
ing what  they  can  to  show  their  practical 
interest  in  the  subject  of  preparedness.  The 
work  begun  last  summer  by  several  thousand 
men  at  the  camps  at  Plattsburg,  N.  ^'..  and 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  has  been  continued 
during  the  winter  by  these  men  in  their  vari- 
ous home  vicinities.  Local  companies  have 
been  formed  tor  drill  work,  and  lecture 
courses  in  military  aflFairs.  Interest  in  this 
military  movement  has  spread  from  coast  to 
coast.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  1 5.000  business  and  professional  men  in 
and  near  our  large  cities  are  now  taking  sys- 
tematic courses  in  military  training.  Cavalry 
troops  and  artillery  batteries  have  been  or- 
ganized, as  well  as  infantry  companies.  The 
National  (niard  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  impetus  of  the  preparedness  sentiment, 
and  is  cooperating  with  Plattsburg  camp 
men  in  various  cities  by  extending  the  use 
of  armories,  rifle-ranges,  and  other  facilities. 
I  he  universities,  also,  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  militant'  preparation.  Harvard  has  in- 
augurated  a  military  course,   and   formed   a 


regiment  of  infantry.  ^  ale  has  organized 
an  artillery  batter)-.  Among  the  land-grant 
colleges  giving  military  education,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  with  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men  under  military  instruction,  is  a 
notable  example.  Five  camps  have  already 
been  planned  for  next  summer  at  Plattsburg, 
and  one  is  to  be  held  in  the  South,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, in  the  spring.  Others  will  doubt- 
less be  established  further  West  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  at- 
tendance at  next  summer's  camps  will  far 
exceed   that  of  last  vear. 


The 


Mr.  Garrison's  letter,  as  already 
Philippines     quoted  by  us,  shows  that  he  had 

another  reason  of  major  import- 
ance for  resigmng.  The  administration  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  belongs  to  the  War 
Department.  Even  if,  as  we  believe,  Mr. 
Garrison  had  been  over-loyal  in  defending 
the  mistakes  and  faults  of  the  present  man- 
agement of  aflFairs  at  Manila,  every  one  knows 
that  he  has  had  the  welfare  of  tRe  Islands 
at  heart,  and  has  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
scheme  to  abandon  a  trust  which  we  had 
assumed  on  behalf  of  many  complex  and  deli- 
cate interests.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
last  year,  in  the  previous  Congress,  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Jones  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  there 
was  pending  a  bill  for  increased  self-govern- 
ment in  the  Islands;  and  in  the  preamble  of 
that  bill  there  was  expressed  the  intention  of 
the  United   States  to  give  the  Islands  indc- 
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pendence  at  some  unnamed  time  in  the  near 
future.  The  pending  Philippine  bill  is  based 
upon  the  work  of  the  Jones  Committee  as  re- 
vised by  the  Senate.  For  the  most  part  the 
bill  is  a  ver>'  elaborate  code  of  fundamental 
provisions,  in  the  nature  of  one  of  our  State 
constitutions.  Congress  and  the  country,  late 
in  Januar}-,  were  surprised  by  the  action  of 
Senator  Clark  of  Arkansas  in  offering  an 
amendment  providing  for  our  definite  evacua- 
tion and  abandonment  of  this  great  territorial 
possession  of  the  United  States.  After  ex- 
tended debate,  with  some  changes,  the  Clarke 
amendment  was  adopted. 

It  provides  for  our  withdrawal 
"Scuttling"    from     the     Islands     two     years 

hence,  although  this  period  may 
by  the  President  be  extended  two  years 
longer,  if  he  deems  it  necessary-.  This  abrupt 
decision  to  leave  the  Islands  to  their  fate 
takes  form  in  Section  34,  at  the  end  of  a 
ver}'  elaborate  measure  which  provides  per- 
manent principles  of  fundamental  law  and 
detailed  machiner}'  of  government  for  the 
archipelago.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
more  impudent  or  ridiculous  than  for  us  to 
assume  at  this  moment  to  make  a  new  code 
of  permanent  laws  for  islands  that  we  are 
abandoning  on  the  ground  that  our  presence 
violates  the  right  of  those  people  to  make 
their  own  laws,  and  to  exercise  full  sover- 
eignty! The  bill  provides  in  the  most  de- 
liberate way, — as  if  contemplating  at  least 
a  century  of  further  American  control, — 
for  a  scheme  of  government  in  the  islands 
that  is  to  be  kept  subject  to  American  over- 


A  Botrwrri'i,  urxpHRSji  to  Tiir  nunsa* 
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Harris  &.  Ewiog,  Washington 

HON.    JAMES    P.    CLARKE,    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR 

FROM   ARKANSAS 

(Who  is  author  of  the  amendment  to  the  Philippine 
bill   fixing  a  time   for  the   independence   of   the   Islands) 

sight  and  control  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
late to  matters  which  could  hardly  become 
operative  within  the  period  to  which  our  so- 
journ Is  limited  by  the  provisions  of  this 
same  bill.  The  Philippines  have  already  a 
working  system  of  government,  and  quite 
adequate  laws.  If  they  are  competent  to 
assume  independence  as  our  Democratic  ma- 
jority at  Washington  now  holds,  they  are 
certainly  competent  to  make  such  changes 
in  their  system  of  government  as  they  may 
please. 

„^  _    This  bill,   which,   in   effect,  says 

Magna  Charta  '  i    >>  r 

t<ir  we    arc    to      scuttle      year    after 

Saxon  constitutional  principles  and  safe- 
guards that  were  admired  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  it  rearranges  districts,  electoral 
machinery,  and  all  the  parts  of  a  governing 
scheme,  cjuilc  as  if  wc  were  legislating  for 
Americans  in  Alaska,  rather  than  for  Fili- 
pinos in  the  Orient,  The  stupidity  of  it 
might  make  one  shudder;  but  the  humor  of 
it  hrl|»!i  to  save  the  situation.  Senator 
Clarke  is  a  distinguished  constituti(»nal  law- 
>rr,  who  w«iuld  be  ipiitr  i  apahlc  of  seriously 
advininK  F.nnland  to  iin|Htse  the  State  Con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  Arkans.is  u|i<in  th«* 
|>roplr    of     the    Kgyplian     Sudan,    and    then 
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promptly  to  withilraw  all  the  English  ad- 
ministrators ami  political  advisors, — the  Su- 
dan to  take  its  immediate  place  as  a  sover- 
eign member  of  the  family  of  nations.  And 
yet  this  same  Democratic  Senate,  with  its 
misconception  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines, 
had  in  hand  at  the  same  time  last  month 
the  ratification  of  treaties  which  practically 
reduce  both  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  from  p<j- 
sitions  of  full  self-government  and  sover- 
eignty to  those  of  oversight  and  control  by 
the  United  States.  Haiti  ought,  indeed,  to 
be  thus  supported,  for  it  is  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting its  own  people  in  their  right  to  daily 
peace  and  security,  while  it  is  also  at  dis- 
advantage in  maintaining  responsible  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, in  his  letter  to  the  President,  called 
the  Clarke  amendment  "an  abandonment  of 
the  duty  of  this  nation,  and  a  breach  of 
trust  toward  the  Filipinos."  This,  of  course, 
was  the  simple  truth.  President  \Vils()n, 
replying  to  Secretary  Garrison,  admitted  that 
in  his  judgment  the  Clarke  amendment  "is 
uniiise  at  this  time."  The  President  pro- 
ceeded, however,  as  follows: 

It  would  clearly  be  most  indefensible  for  me 
to  take  the  position  that  I  must  dissent  from  that 
action  should  both  houses  of  Congress  concur  in 
a  bill  embodying  that  amendment.  That  is  a 
matter    upon    which    I    must    of    course    withhold 


LO:»G    PANTS    FOR       OfR    LITTLE    BROWN 
From  the  F-aglt   (Brooklyn) 
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judgment  until  the  joint  action  of  the  two  houses 
reaches  me  in  definite  form.  What  the  Hnal 
action  of  the  houses  will  be  no  one  can  at  this 
time   certainly   forecast. 

^'et,  in  \icw  of  the  approaching  Presidential 
contest,  there  is  hardly  an\one  who  could 
suppose  that  the  Democratic  Senate  would 
have  adopted  the  Clarke  amendment  if  the 
President  had  been  opposed,  and  had  been 
as  ready  to  express  his  opinions  and  wishes 
to  his  followers  in  this  matter  as  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  in  many  instances. 

From    the    international    stand- 
Buainta      I">omt,     the     Philippines     are     as 

much  a  part  of  the  territor>'  of 
the  United  States  as  India  is  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
easier  to  organize  a  safe  and  responsible  in- 
dependent government  in  India  than  in  the 
Philippines.  Few  sensible  people  in  this 
country  regard  our  continued  presence  in  the 
Philippines  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
Br>an  and  the  Democratic  platform  call 
"imperialism."  We  are  engaged  there  in  a 
great  work  of  education,  health  improvement, 
agricultural  direction,  good  fxjlicing,  and  hon- 
est taxation.  Foreign  interests  have  impor- 
tant rights  of  property  and  of  commerce  in 
the  Islands,  and  these  are  Spanish.  French, 
English,  German,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  as 
well  as  American.  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
many  Republican  leaders  believe  that  the 
Democrats  have  created  a  situation  that 
makes  our  remaining  at  Manila  practically 
impossible,  and  that  we  must  therefore  with- 
draw as  soon  as  we  can  honorably  do  so. 
Hut  it  is  plain  that  the  Democrats  must  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  the  consequences.  As 
for  "imperialism,"  the  worst  form  of  it  is 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  last  Demo- 
cratic platform,  which  demands  that  we  must 
abandon  all  our  good  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Filipino  people,  but  must  appropriate  and 
keep  for  ourselves  certain  desirable  coaling 
stations  and  naval  bases.  This  is  imperialism 
of  the  bad  kind.  What  England  is  doing 
for  the  people  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  rep- 
resents imperialism  at  its  best,  although  Eng- 
lishmen tell  us  that  nothing  they  are  doing  is 
quite  as  gtnid  as  the  work  we  have  done  in 
the  Philippines,  particularly  in  teaching  the 
people  to  govern  their  own  towns  and  vil- 
lages, besides  giving  them  security,  trade 
education,  and  protei'tion  from  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 1  he  Senate  talked  loosely  and  much 
about  "guaranteeing"  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  and  then  dropped  the  idea  as  a 
manifest  absurditv. 
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It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  at 
^^SHe"  Washington,  later  last  month, 
that  the  President  had  become 
fully  converted  to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  and  that  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  House 
committee,  would  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
measure'  as  it  stood  without  change.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  vote  on  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment was  a  tie,  which  was  decided  by  the 
affi-rrriative  vote  of  Vice-President  Marshall. 
But  when  the  final  vote  came  on  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  including  the  Clarke  amendment, 
the  measure  went  through  with  fifty-two 
affirmative  and  only  twenty-four  negative 
votes.  .  Five  Republicans  voted  with  the 
Democrats.  These  were  Borah,  Kenyon, 
La  Follette,  Norris.  and  ^Vorks.  It  is  a 
mistake  _to  suppose  that  we  should  ever  have 
had  to.C3rr>'  on  warfare  on  land  or  sea  to 
hold -those  islands.  AV'e  ought  so  to  exercise 
our  trusteeship  as  to  make  our  work  accept- 
able to  everybody  concerned.  \Ve  have  no 
need  of  armies  or  of  naval  bases  on  that 
side  of  the  Pacific.  We  should  train  the 
Filipino  people  for  self-defense,  and  concen- 
trate our  own  defense  plans  upon  the  situa- 
tion here  at  home. 

There  has  been  a  general  demand 
^*"Boar!/^  on  the  part  of  business  interests 
for  a  new  tariff  policy  so  framed 
as  to  meet  the  situations  that  are  likely  to 
arise  after  .tire  conclusion  of  the  European 
war.  ,  -The  Democrats  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  their  Underuood  tariff  of  1913 
is  wrong  in  any  fundamental  respects.  The 
thing  now  most  generally  favored, — it  has 
also  secured  the  support  of  the  President. — 
is  a  tariff  commission  to  study  situations  as 
fhe>'  arise  and  to  make  report  and  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Claude  Kitchin,  who  is  majority  leader  of 
the  House,  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  plan 
of  a  commission,  and  Representative  Rainey, 
of  Illinois,  was  therefore  selected  to  introduce 
the  hill  and  to  take  the  lead  in  steering  it 
through  the  HiMi<ie.  The  commission  is  to 
haye  the  most  (omplrtr  inqin'sitorial  power, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  facts  as  rcspccti>  any 
pc'iprMed.  tariff  change.  It  it  to  be  known 
M  the  I'nifrd  Staler  Tariflf  Coininivsion,  and 

'r%  f-    '    •  ■  ' TnbrrH.  not  more  than  three 

oi  '  '  to  the  «atiir  political  p.nrfv. 


I  lie   .Niliiiinistr.itioM   has   rrsiM-d 
the  plan  of  a  ( iovrrninrnf-ownrd 
fleet  of   merchant   nhips.    upon   a 
plan  .that  ha»  been  worked  out  by  Secretary 
Mch— < 


till 


fe  Harris  di  twiiig,  Washington 

HENRY   T.    RAINEV,    OK    ILLINOIS 

(Who   is   ranking   Democratic   member   of  the   Ways  and 
.Means  Committee,   and   managing  the  Tariff   Board   bill) 


McAdoo  and  Secretary  Redficld,  both  of 
whom  are  enthusiastic  for  the  measure.  It 
will  almost  certainly  pass  the  House,  and  it 
has  better  chances  in  the  Senate  than  the  bill 
that  was  defeated  last  year.  This  measure, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Coniinittee,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander  is  chairman, 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  "United 
States  Shipping  Board."  Such  a  board  is 
authorized  to  build  or  buy  ships,  to  be  leased 
or  otherwise  employed  ff)r  the  purposes  of 
iiur  commerce  on  the  seas,  the  ships  to  be 
suitable  for  naval  auxiliaries  and  army  trans- 
ports. The  Board  is  authori/.ed  to  spend 
$S0.000.O(K).  The  Board  may  further  create 
a  joint  sfcnk  coiupain  for  the  purjiose  of 
acquiring  and  operating  merchant  vessels, 
with  the  United  States  as  the  principal  stock- 
holder. The  Board  is  by  this  bill  given  a 
wide  range  of  powers  with  rcsptvt  to  the 
whole  business  of  transporlatimi  ;tt  sea. 
There  i»  every  prospect  of  an  immense 
grriwth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chief  dilli(  ultv  to  he  en<oun- 
tered  is  that  of  transportation,  (iovrrninent 
help  in  one  form  or  an«»thrr  is  needed  <Mily 
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ruoiM  hy  Amerioan  I'ress  Ass'n..  N.  T. 

COL.     THEO[>ORE     ROOSFAELl 

(Photographed    on    the    deck    of    the    steamship    Guiana 

on   February   11,  as  he  started  on  a  trip  of  some  weeks' 

duration  to  the  West  Indies) 

for  a  period  of  years  during  which  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  can  be  built  up.  Once 
developed,  our  shipping  interests,  under 
favorable  laws,  would  need  no  subsidies  and 
could  meet  the  demands  of  our  commerce. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  proposed  Ship- 
ping Board  might  prove  the  starting  point  for 
a  large  development  of  American  shipping, 
and  that  experience  would  guide  the  country 
in  the  shaping  of  further  legislation.  The 
subject  will  justify  careful  study. 

It    was    conlulently    expected    in 

Q^'^a'dBad  the  nuddle  of  February  that  the 

treaty  with  Nicaragua  would  be 

ratified,  and   that  the  treaty  with  Colombia 

would   be  defeated   by  virtue  of   Republican 

opposition  in  the  Senate.     We  explained  the 


Nicaragua  treaty  last  month  and  favored  its 
approval.  We  have  on  repeated  occasions 
pointed  out  the  unparalleled  folly  and  dis- 
grace of  the  treaty  with  Colombia,  for  con- 
tinuing to  countenance  which  the  present  Ad- 
ministration cannot  be  too  severely  criticized. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  last  month,  while  this  treat>' 
was  pending  in  the  Senate,  brought  out  a 
new  book  entitled  "Fear  God  and  Take 
^'our  Own  Part."  It  is  a  volume  of  closely 
related  essays  upon  current  American  prob- 
lems. While  most  of  these  have  appeared 
in  printed  articles,  the  book,  as  a  whole,  has 
fresh  timeliness,  and  it  will  form  almost  as- 
suredly the  chief  political  text-book  for  use 
against  the  party  in  power  in  the  coming 
campaign.  One  of  its  most  trenchant  chap- 
ters, called  "The  Panama  Blackmail 
Treat}-,"  revie\vs  at  great  length,  and  with 
an  array  of  unanswerable  facts,  the  pending 
treat)',  which  proposes  not  only  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Colombia,  but  which  also 
impairs  for  all  time  in  mischievous  ways  our 
authorit}'  over  the  Canal.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
reviews  our  policy  in  Mexico,  and  advocates 
preparedness,  showing,  among  other  things, 
that  if  Belgium  had  been  as  well  prepared 
as  Switzerland,  she  would  have  escaped  ca- 
lamity, just  as  Holland  and  Switzerland 
have  escaped  it. 

The  Republicans  are  beginning 
*'sp««c/i'  t"  formulate  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  will  challenge  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Presidential  and 
Congressional  elections.  The  most  striking 
single  expression  from  orthodox  Republican 
sources  is  that  made  last  month  by  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  at  an  vmoflficial  convention  of  New 
^'ork  Republicans.  The  more  important 
parts  of  the  speech  were  in  criticism  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  ^VIlson  Administra- 
tion. We  are  printing  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  those  portions  of  Mr.  Root's 
speech,  because  they  are  likely  to  fix  the  linr; 
of  certain  discussions  that  will  continue  until 
No\ember.  The  newspapers  in  the  aggre- 
gate have  printed  countless  thousands  ot 
columns  setting  forth  the  Administration's 
European  and  Mexican  policies.  It  is,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  present  the  criticism  of 
St)  distinguished  an  opponent  as  the  former 
Republican  Secretan.-  of  State.  It  happens 
that  the  views  expressed  in  Mr.  Root's  speech 
are  in  remarkable  accord  with  those  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  book. 
Thus  the  Republicans  and  Progressives  seem 
to  be  finding  their  way  towards  agreement  as 
respects  the  dominant  issues  of  the  campaign. 
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Agreement  upon  candidates  is, 
of  course,  a  different  matter. 
The  conclusion  of  the  speech 
was  devoted  to  what  might  be 
expected  if  the  Republican 
part>'  was  restored  to  power. 
First,  we  are  promised  "a 
policv'  of  moderate  but  ade- 
quate protection  to  American 
industn,-."  Second,  we  are 
told  that  "the  Government 
will  be  administered  with  the 
honest)'  and  efficiency  which 
have  marked  Republican  ad- 
ministrations in  the  past." 
We  are  promised,  third,  that 
the  "best  possible  course  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  will 
be  followed  by  a  foreign  pol- 
icy which,  with  courtesy  and 
friendliness  to  all  nations,  is 
frank  and  fearless  and  honest 
in  its  assertion  of  American 
rights."  Fourth,  the  Republi- 
cans stand  for  "full  and  ade- 
quate preparation  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  own  de- 
fense." This  idea  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Root  to  embrace  "serv- 
ice to  our  countr>-  by  ever>'  cit- 
izen according  to  his  ability  in 
peace  and  in  war."  Fifth,  Re- 
publicans hold  that  "readiness 
for  defense  will  give  power  to 
our  diplomao'  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace."  The  speech 
cWiM-d  with  glowing  expressions 
of  high  .American  idealism. 


©rr,.lerK...,<i  i  I  i,il.  t».„.<l.  N,  ,.  V.,rK 

JUSTICE  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES.  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 
AND  GOV  CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN.  OF  NEW  YORK.  AS  PHOTOGRAPFED 
TOGETHER  AT  A  RECENT  DINNER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR  ASSOC  1  AT  I  ON 


'I  he  .\<*w  ^  ork  ron\ention  en- 
Candidatt    doTsed  iio  Presidential  cainlidate, 

although  it  was  predominantly  in 
tavor  of  Mr.  Rf»ot  himself.  It  gave  chief 
place  in  its  platform  to  expressions  in  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Root'.s  virws  of  American 
polio'.  It  happens  that  thfwe  views  arc  pre- 
rminrnfly  shared  by  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Last 
month  brought  another  expression  from  Jus- 
tirr  Hughn.  He  answered  a  letter  from 
Virginia'*  <»ne  Kepublictn  <ongresstnan.  Mr. 
Slrnip,  who  hail  intorrii'-d  him  oi  (orifidential 
movrmcnts  among  Southern  (Miliricians  pro- 
rnotrd  by  .Mr.  Frank  Mitchrock,  who  was  the 
I  aft  campaign  ■  -  -f-r  an<l  who  is  said 
r»ow     to     be     or,  ^     a     Hughes     Imkiiu 

throughout  the  countr>'.  Juntirr  llughen  de- 
nied f'  '       •'.'  of  anvlMwIy  to  meofion  him 

a*    a    :  ...A    randidatr,       Mr    did    not, 

lMn*c\Tr,  avail  hitnM-lf  of  the  opporturu'tv  to 


tell  Congressman  Slcinp  that  he  would  not 
accept  a  nonunation  if  offered  him  by  the 
Chicago  conventions  in  Jime.  As  a  result, 
therefore,  the  politicians  ha\e  been  mention- 
ing the  name  oi  .Mr.  ilughes  with  renewed 
interest,  and  many  men, — like  (H)vernor 
Whitman,  of  New  ^'ork, — have  been  openly 
prfnlainnng  their  belief  tliat  the  former  gov- 
ernor of  New  ^ Ork  should  he  the  next  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  K<M)sevelt,  and 
.Mr.  Root  will  not  permit  their  names  to  be 
voted  for  in  the  Repwhiiian  primaries.  Sena- 
tor Cimimins  shows  signs  of  growing  strength 
in  the  West.  The  luimination  will  not  be 
derided  in  advance,  but  bv  a("ti*)n  of  the  con- 
ventions after  delegates  reach  Chicago.  I'n- 
ufiual  interest,  therefore,  is  being  show  n  in  the 
personnel  of  men  proposed  for  delegates.  'I  he 
conventi«»n  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  in  the  history  of  American   politics. 
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-Mr.  Wilsun,  in  a  letter  written  measures    that   have   gone    through   previous 

in  the        last   month    to   the   Secretary'   of  Congresses  requiring  the  building  of  expen- 

Primanea      gjatg  qj  Ohio,  definitely  author-  sive  post-offices  in  villages  which  have  few 

izcd  the  placing  of  his  name  as  a  Democratic  people  and  do  little  postal  business, 
candidate  on   the   ballot   to   be   used    in   the 

Democratic  primaries  of  April  25.  His  One  of  the  few  administration 
brief  statement  to  Secretary  of  State  Hilde-  on  Puuic  measures  that  have  been  ad- 
brant  is  as  follows:  '"'  *        vanced    during    the    present    ses- 

..     _        „.       ,».,•■     T                  1             n-  sion  of  Congress  is  the  bill  for  water-power 

My  Dear  Sir:     While  1  am  entirely  unwilnne  ,        ,                "             ,,.     ,       ,           ,       rrJ^ 

to    enter    into    any    contest    for    the    Presidential  development  on  public  lands  under  fift>-ycar 

nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  am  willing  leases.     1  his  was  drafted  by  Representative 

to  permit  the  use  of  my  name  that  the  Democrats  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma,  Chairman  of  the  House 

in   Ohio  may   make   known   their   preference   in  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  the  lease 

regard  to  that  nommation.     In  order  therefore  to  r                >          ,                    ^      i    c                    t 

safisfy  the  technical  terms  of  the  statutes  of  the  ^^ature   has   the  support  of    Secretary   Lane, 

State  of  Ohio  I   hereby  consent  to  the  use  of  my  as   well    as   that   of   Glfford    Pinchot.    tornier 

name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  any  Chief   Forester  of  the   United  States.    States 

candidate  who   seeks  to  be  elected   a  delegate  to  ;„   which    the   power   plants   are   located   will 

the    Democratic    National    Convention,    which    is  ■          ^              ,   ^           i          »     i    -.u 

,     ,0.0,^ Ki-  ir,  I,.,,-.  „»,»     v»c„»..,*.ju.  ,-«.,rc  continue  to  regulate  and  control  the  service 

to  asserrble  in  June  next.     Kespectiullv  vours,  *»                                        i       -n      i 

WooDRow' WiLsos.  and  charges  to  the  consumers,  and  will  also 
supervise   all    stock   and    bond    issues.      The 

j.^^          One  of  the  less  vicious  of  the  so-  Federal    Government    will    assume   jurisdic- 

Shackieford    called    "poric"    bills    that    tempt  tion    in    such    matters    only    in    cases    where 

*'"  worthy  Congressmen  at  every  the  plant  is  in  a  Territory-,  or  where  inter- 
session  is  the  Shackleford  so-called  "Good  state  use  of  the  power  is  involved.  Secretary 
Roads"  bill  that  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  Lane  has  repeatedly  urged  that  the  water- 
281  to  81  late  in  January-.  This  measure  power  resources  of  the  countr>-  should  be 
takes  $25,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury  and  made  available,  instead  of  continuing  the 
distributes  it  among  the  States  to  help  make  wasteful  consumption  of  coal,  oil.  gas,  and 
ordinary  country  roads.  Some  States  have  timber.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  for- 
already  spent  large  sums  and  provided  for  mer  Secretar>-  of  War  Garrison,  in  his  an- 
themselves  roads  that  do  them  credit.  Other  nual  report,  recommended  water-power  legis- 
States  have  spent  practically  nothing.  The  lation  as  an  aid  to  national  defense  through 
States  that  are  doing  this  work  for  them-  the  direct  increase  in  the  supply  of  nitrogen, 
selves  do  not  wish  small  subsidies  from  Con-  used  in  the  making  of  high  explosives.  This 
gress.  The  Shackleford  bill  gives  ever)-  power-development  bill  is  the  first  of  a  se- 
State,  great  and  small.  $65,000  as  a  starter,  ries  of  conservation  measures  that  the  Ad- 
It  divides  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  ministration  will  seek  to  have  enacted  during 
into  two  parts.  One  part  is  distributed  the  present  session, 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. The  other  part  is  distributed  in  pro-  In  the  Senate,  the  Hollis  Rural 
portion  to  the  mileage  of  roads  that  are  used  crVJiia  Credit  bill  was  favorably  re- 
or  that  "might  be  used"  for  postal  rural  ported  last  month,  and  it  is 
delivery  routes.  It  must  be  said  for  the  understood  that  this  measure  has  the  ap- 
Shackleford  bill  that  it  is  not  without  cer-  proval  of  Secretan."  Houston,  of  the  De- 
tain good  motives  and  intelligent  features,  partment  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House 
It  intends  to  provide  a  good  kind  of  engi-  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  It  is 
neering  supervision,  so  that  road  money  may  proposed  that  a  federal  farm-loan  board  bo 
be  effectively  spent.  It  intends  also  to  stimu-  created,  to  consist  of  five  members  appointed 
late  local  expenditure,  inasmuch  as  the  Fed-  by  the  President  for  terms  of  ten  years  each, 
eral  gift  can  be  used  only  wliere  at  least  an  and  paid  from  the  public  treasun.  Loans 
equal  amount  is  provided  in  the  States  af-  are  to  be  made  to  farmers  by  twelve  or  more 
fected.  But  this  is  not  the  year  for  a  national  federal  land  banks,  each  operating  in  a  sep- 
Good  Roads  bill ;  and  the  pending  measure,  arate  district,  and  having  a  capital  of  not 
which  will  probably  be  defeated  in  the  Sen-  less  than  S^OO.OOO.  Ixians  may  be  made 
ate,  has  many  defects.  That  Mr.  Shackle-  through  local  associations  of  borrowers, 
ford  and  its  supporters  are  desirous  to  pro-  called  National  Farm  Loan  Associations, 
mote  good  roads,  and  sincere  in  their  attitude.  These  associations  will  admit  members  who 
is  of  course  beyond  question.  This  bill  is  desire  to  borrow,  and  their  directors  and 
bv    no    means   so    indefensible    as    numerous  loan   committees  will   pass  on   the  \-aluc  of 
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the  security"  and  the  character  of  the  bor-  to  retain  the  present  standard  of  a  one-hun- 
rower.  Every  borrower  will  take  stock  in  dred-mile  run,  that  every  man  who  works 
the  Farm  Loan  Association  to  the  amount  on  a  train  making  that  distance,  whether 
of  5  per  cent,  of  the  face  of  his  loan.  This  in  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  shall  be  regarded 
amount  will  be  subscribed  by  the  associa-  as  having  done  eight  hours  of  work  in  a 
tion  to  the  stock  of  the  land  bank.  Loans  day,  and  that  for  all  work  on  a  one-hundred- 
will  be  made  for  as  long  a  period  as  thirty-  mile  run  in  excess  of  eight  hours  overtime 
six  years,  and  the  mortgages  may  be  repaid  shall  be  paid.  The  public  is  not  in  a  posi- 
in  small  amounts  extended  over  the  whole  tion  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  these  demands, 
period.  Through  this  mechanism  the  farmer  but  the  fact  that  immediately  interests  all 
should  be  assured  a  measurably  lower  in-  shippers  and  purchasers  of  goods  that  have 
terest  rate  than  the  average  that  now  pre-  to  be  shipped  over  railroads  is  this:  An 
vails.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  a  5-per-  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  of  paj%  esti- 
cent.  rate  would  be  a  boon.  mated    at   25    per   cent.,    and    a   very   much 

greater  increase  in  the  hourly  pay  for  over- 

The     Keating-Owen     bill,     ex-  time,  will,  if  conceded  to  the  employees,  be 

^'"^AaaJn^^    eluding     from     interstate     com-  transferred  to  the  public  sooner  or  later  in 

merce  articles  manufactured  by  the  form  of  increased  rates,  after  due  con- 
the  labor  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  sideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Interstate 
of  age,  or  on  which  any  child  under  fifteen  Commerce  Commission.  Meanwhile,  the 
had  worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  cooperation  of  the  four  great  trainmen's 
had  been  employed  at  night,  was  passed  last  unions,  representing  over  five  hundred  lines 
month  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  railroad,  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
it  was  thought  that  its  prospects  of  passage  into  existence  a  national  board  made  up  of 
in  the  Senate  were  better  than  ever  before,  railroad  operating  heads,  in  which  all  the 
The  argument  so  frequently  used  before  railroads  of  the  country  will  be  represented, 
State  legislatures  considering  child-labor  and  thus  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 
bills,  that  manufacturers  in  States  adopting  these  corporations  will  act  conjointly  in  op- 
such  legislation  will  be  compelled  to  com-  posing  the  movement  for  a  wage  increase. 
pete  with  those  in  other  States  who  employ 

child  labor,  would  be  completely  blanketed  The  L^nited  Mine  Workers  of 
by  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  federal  ^^'otmanat  -America  are  asking  large  in- 
law which  would  bring  the  manufacturers  creases  in  miners'  wages  in  both 
of  all  States  under  the  same  regulation,  and  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  regions.  A 
would  virtually  shut  out  from  interstate  lO-per-cent.  increase  is  demanded  of  the 
competition  all  those  who  employ  child  labor,  bituminous  operators  throughout  the  coun- 
whatever  may  be  the  statutory  regulations  try  and  a  20-pcr-ccnt.  advance,  with  recog- 
of  thdr  respective  States.  Fortunately,  the  nition  of  the  union,  and  an  eight-hour  day 
sentiment  against  this  form  of  human  ex-  for  day  labor,  in  the  anthracite  district.  The 
ploitation  is  rapidly  growing  among  the  present  contract  between  the  ojierators  and 
manufacturers  themselves,  who  are  coming  the  unions  in  the  anthracite  region  expires 
to  »er  that  the  labor  of  children  is  "bad  on  April  I,  and  a  conference  of  the  coal  op- 
biisinevs"  from  every  point  of  view,  and  eratfjrs  w  ith  the  reprcscntafivcs  of  the  miners 
that  in  the  long  run  it  bc<omcs  a  source  was  called  to  meet  in  .New  ^'ork  City  on 
of  economic  waste.  Febrtiary  21,  to  consider  the  new  demands. 

Pending    the    result    of    this    conference,    it 

In      the      industrial      field      two  has   been    announced    h\    the    Mine  Workers 

^Woa^      tjroup*  of  workers  are  presenting  that    there    will    be    no   strike    in    caM'   a   de- 

drmands  that  practically  concern  cision   fails  to  he   reached   before  the  expira- 

t                  in    thr  counfry,    for   the   two   great  tion   of   thr»i)rrsent   agreement,   but   that   the 

ii!'              of    transportation    and    fuel-supply  men   will    reuiain   at    work   during  the   nego- 

totich    the   life  of   our   whole    people    vitally  tiations.      'I'he    operators    have    issued    state- 

anH   intimately.       The  4fK),fK)0  railroad   rm-  nients   tending    t<»   show    that    the   profits   to 

p\nyrr\   inrludrd    \t\    the   nietnberslnp   of   the  the   conipanies   with    the   presrnf    wage   scale 

four    great    broflirrluKxl*,    in    drinaruling    an  are    moderate,    and    that    a    20  jx-i  ( crit.    in- 

eight-hour  day,  are  not,  a*  the  public  may  crea*e    cannot    he-    Ixum-    unless    at    least    a 

nave  inferred,  liiripK    aiking  that   a   wrirking  jxirtion  of  it   is  tr.uisfrrrrd   to  the  tonsiunei. 

Hay   of   eitfht    hour*    he    made    the    basis    for  'I  lie  o|>erators  admit   that   the  tost  of   living 

all  railroad   train  iwrvice,  but  are  profMniiig  for    the   niiner)i   has    risen   iiincc    the   |)res('nt 
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aj^reement  was  made,  but  deny  that  the  rise 
has  been  sufficient  to  justify  anything  like 
a  wage  increase  of  20  per  cent.  In  this 
matter  the  sympathies  of  the  public  are  un- 
doubtedly very  generally  with  the  miners, 
but  at  the  same  time  past  experience  goes 
far  to  establish  the  conviction  that  in  case 
the  miners'  demands  are  granted,  it  will  be 
the  consumer,  and  not  the  mine  operator, 
who  will  pay  the  piper. 

Although  the  country  supposed 
"''pnbilma'^  the  Lusitania  case  to  have  been 

adjusted  long  ago,  it  seems  that 
certain  points  had  remained  in  abeyance ;  and 
after  much  exchange  of  views  these  matters 
\\  ere  finally  brought  to  the  verge  of  complete 
adjustment  last  month.  Germany  had  agreed 
to  all  our  substantial  demands,  and  we  on  our 
side  had  been  willing  to  yield  upon  some 
minor  points  of  phraseology.  This  question 
being  regarded  as  well  out  of  the  way,  our 
State  Department  began  to  look  hopefully  to 
the  future  and  to  seek  for  world-wide  ap- 
proval of  what  are  regarded  as  sound  princi- 
ples of  international  law  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  war  on  the  ocean.  For  the  most  part, 
merchant  ships  coming  to  the  United  States 
have  had  no  defensive  guns  mounted.  The 
English  ships  have  taken  this  desirable  course, 
and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  persuade 


THE     BRITISH      Tl':  i 

Fnclish  Captain:     "Arc  all  on  board?" 
Sailors    ".No,  Captain,  the-  customary  three  Americans 
ore  not  on  board  yet." 

From  Jugrnd  O  (Munich) 


the  Italian  Government  to  cause  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  practice  of  mounting  one  or 
more  small  guns  on  vessels  devoted  to  the 
carrying  of  passengers  and  freight.  Secre- 
tary Lansing  proceeded  to  invite  all  belliger- 
ent nations  to  accept  the  view  that  merchant 
ships  should  not  carry  mounted  guns,  and 
that  they  should  accept  in  good  faith  the 
doctrine  of  visit  and  search,  thus  avoiding 
all  danger  of  being  torpedoed  by  subma- 
rines. It  was  prematurely  stated  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  decided  to 
regard  any  vessel  carrying  mounted  guns  as 
an  auxiliary  cruiser  upon  arrival  in  our 
ports,  and  this  was  resented  in  England. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Mr. 
^°l^,'„\"'^    Lansing    had    not    intended    to 

adopt  this  course  unless  all  bel- 
ligerents should  have  consented.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  apparently  misunder- 
standing our  position,  announced  that  it 
would  regard  merchant  ships  carr>  ing  guns 
as  of  naval  character,  and  that  after  the  first 
of  March  it  would  proceed  upon  that  line 
in  its  submarine  policy.  Whereupon  our 
Government  took  aftront  and  declined  to 
close  the  Lusitania  case,  on  the  ground  that 
questions  of  future  policy  and  method  were 
necessarily  in\olved  in  the  adjustment. 
Meanwhile  the  English  and  Allied  govern- 
ments had  taken  a  rather  menacing  tone,  and 
threatened  the  United  States  with  boycotts, 
embargoes,  and  dire  calamities,  in  case  the 
Washington  Government  should  rule  against 
the  arming  of  merchantmen.  (Obviously, 
from  the  standpoint  of  submarine  warfare, 
the  armed  merchantman  is  a  warship.  A 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  each  side  of  the 
controversy. 

Mr.    Simonds,    whose    monthly 
^'^w^      articles  on  the  European  war  as 
appearing  in  this  magazine  have 
gained     world-wide     notice     and     approval, 
writes   in   this  number  of   the  situations  on 
I'vcral  fronts,  anil  the  prospects  of  the  new 
■inpaign  undertakings  as  winter  recedes  and 
pring  weather   makes  action   possible.      He 
sees  frxv  signs  pointing  toward  early  peace, 
and  tlwre  are  many  men  of  practical  judg- 
ment  who   fear   that   the   war  may  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  another  year.     The  cost 
of  the  war  is  mounting  high,  and  it  would 
icrn    as   if   bankruptcy    were    inevitable    for 
every  European  nation  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict.    The  impression  grows  that  henceforth 
the  German   position  will   be  mainly  defen- 
sive, and  that  the  Central  Powers  will  try 
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to  hold  their  ground  while  exhausting  men 
and  resources  as  little  as  they  can.  England 
and  the  Allies  grow  in  aggregate  power,  but 
any  gains  they  make  on  land  must  be  at 
frightful  cost  and  sacrifice.  Russia's  capture 
of  the  great  Turkish  outpost  of  Erzerum  is 
a  forerunner  of  the  tremendous  drives  Tur- 
key will  have  to  sustain  from  Russia  in  the 
near  future.  Germany,  though  driven  off 
the  sea,  is  daring  and  incessant  in  the  de- 
termination to  strike  England  in  the  element 
where  Britannia  rules.  New  types  of  sub- 
marines are  said  to  be  completed  or  under 
construction,  while  casual  merchant  ships  are 
being  fitted  out  in  disguise  to  tr}-  their  luck 
as  commerce  raiders.  The  forerunner  of  a 
group  of  such  ocean  adventurers  sent  a  prize 
ship  to  our  shores  on  February  1,  under  cir- 
cumstances forming  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able minor  episodes  of  the  war. 


The 

"Aopom'a" 

Story 


I  Iiiteniatio;ial  Niws  Scrvici',  New  York 


LIEUTENANT     BERG,     .\S     HE     APPEARED 
ON    THE   DECK    OF   THE   S.    S.    API'AM 


Stripped  of  romarKre,  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  that  episode  are 
these:  In  Hampton  Roads, 
whence  we  have  come  to  expect  strange  tales 
of  the  sea  since  the  war  began,  there  sud- 
denly arrived  the  British  liner  Appam  under 
charge  of  a  German  prize  crew.  The  story 
the  passengers  had  to  tell  was  a  surprising 
one.  A  Cjerman  raider  had  captured  the 
.Ippani  of?  the  Canary  Islands,  having  al- 
ready sent  six  ships  to  the  bottom.  A  prize  including  passengers  bound  for  Plymouth, 
crew  of  twenty-two  men  under  Lieutenant  England;  the  liner's  original  crew;  German 
Berg  was  put  aboard  and  the  ship  was  head-  prisoners  being  taken  from  Africa  to  Eng- 
cd  for  the  \'irginia  Capes,  three  thousand  land  ;  and  crews  of  other  English  ships  that 
miles  away.  British  cruisers  and  merchant  had  been  destroyed  by  the  raider.  Bringing 
ships  were  skilfully  eluded  and  on  the  morn-  the  ship  safely  into  the  Virginia  port,  under 
ing  of  February  1  the  A ppain,  bearing  the  such  circumstances,  was  in  itself  a  noteworthy 
German  flag,  steamed  up  to  Ntjrtolk.  All  feat  of  seamanship.  There  was  some  do\ibt 
told  there  were  more  than  400  people  aboard,  at  first  as  to  our  Government's  attitude  in  the 

conflicting  claims  regard- 
ing the  Appaiii's  tecluu'cal 
status,  but  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  slie  would  be 
trc.ited  as  a  prize  of  war, 
although  the  British  (jov- 
ernment  had  set  u|>  the 
cj.iini  that  she  slumld  be  re- 
leased tf>  her  British  own- 
ers. Ihere  were  many 
nunnr  discrepancies  in  the 
descn|>ti(»ns  of  the  raider 
niven  by  the  passengers  on 
the  A ppain.  She  is  sw|>posed 
to  have  been  tlx*  Punt/u,  a 
ronvrrtc'd  fruit  ste.inier,  al- 
tlioiigli  Eieutenant  Berg  said 
she  was  the  Motive,  a  wcll- 
kn<i\\n  personage,  C«Mint 
\)u\\n;\,  being  in  comin.md. 


(('apfnrt<l  fc*  tk*  r. 

can  port. — Fron,  ^  ;, 


.'»w  Vftfk 
HIP    APPAKT 
A(ri<4  arxl  lifoiiKhl  lo  an  Amcrl' 
Uuu  al    .Nc«(M/rl    .Vr«*  Ufl   month) 
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^,    „     ,        News  came  on  Fcbruarv  16  that  plane.     This  again  is  challenged  bv  a  similar. 

The  Russians     _,  ,  .  ".  .',.  7  ^  i-.. 

Take         hrzerum,  the  ancient  Armenian  speedier    aeroplane    irom    the   opposite    side. 

rztrum  center  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  de-  Then  come  reports  of  new  German  air  mon- 
fcnded  by  a  garrison  of  100,000  men  and  sters.  measuring  75  feet  across  the  wings,  and 
1000  guns,  had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  equipped  with  four  motors  totalling  700 
after  five  days  of  determined  assault  by  the  horsepower,  and  four  machine  guns,  as  well 
Russian  army  under  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  as  a  bomb-throwing  device,  and  capable  of 
In  Petrograd  great  importance  is  attached  carr>ing  27  men.  And  here  in  America  there 
to  this  achievement,  because  of  its  supposed  is  being  built  a  triplane  of  even  greater  di- 
bearings  on  the  Russian  campaign  in  the  mensions  and  power.  The  wings  of  this 
Caucasus,  and  its  possible  indirect  effect  in  giant  bird  will  be  133  feet  across;  its  boat- 
relieving  the  pressure  on  the  Allies  at  Sa-  shaped  body  will  be  68  feet  long;  its  four 
lonica.  Erzerum  controls  the  roads  through  motors  will  total  960  horsep<iwer,  and  the 
Armenia,  with  access  to  Trebizond,  Tabriz,  entire  machine,  with  all  i':s  equipment,  will 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  German  engineers,  weigh  over  ten  tons. 
as  well  as  the  Turks,  had  relied  on  the  great 

strength  of  the  forts  surrounding  the  town.  ^       ^nd    so    the    contest    continues. 

There  were  eighteen  of  these  outposts,  but  Adlmnced  With  the  best  inventive  minds 
after  nine  of  them  had  been  reduced  by  the  butheWar  ^^  ^^^  belligerent  nations  and 
powerful  Russian  artillery,  the  capitulation  vast  mechanical  resources  concentrated  on 
of  the  town  was  onl>  a  matter  of  hours,  the  development  and  manufacture  of  the 
The  Russians  were  provisioned  from  the  flving-machine.  improvement  was  inevitable. 
Black  Sea,  the  control  of  which  was  an  im-  Xhe  gratif>  ing  aspect  of  it  all  is  that  this 
portant  factor  in  their  favor.  This  victory,  progress,  unlike  other  inventions  for  war 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold  and  deep  ^ses.  will  be  available  for  purposes  of  peace, 
snow,  has  put  new  heart  in  the  campaign  of  f  he  war  has  done  much  to  advance  aero- 
the  Allies.  Our  frontispiece  is  an  Erzerum  nautics.  Under  the  stress  of  militar>-  neces- 
picture,  sity,    development   has   been    attained    which 

,    Armies    and    ships    hold    them-  would   have   been    far  more   leisurelv   under 

Activltiei  of  ,  .  ,  .  .  , .   .  ■  rr>.  .       .  .  •      , 

the  War       sclvcs  in  abcyancc  from  time  to  conditions    ot    peace.       1  his    is    pointed    out 

fii/era        time,  but  the  airmen  daily  con-  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Waldemar  KaempfTert. 

tinue   their   work  of   scouting,   gun-spotting,  in  this  issue,  on  the  "Aeroplane  of  To-day." 

and    raiding  on   all    the  battle-fronts.     And  Before  the  war  the  business  of  building  tly- 

this  despite  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  winter  ing-machines  was  in  a  precarious  state.     Pri- 

scason,  \\hich  is  far  more  intense  ten  thou-  vate  buyers  were   too   few  and   government 

sand  feet  up  in  the  air.     These  daring  aerial  supfwrt  was  negligible.     But  the  war  brought 

knights,  on  their  coursers  of  the  sky,  are  in-  a    flood    of    orders,    and    the    industr>-    has 

comparably  the  romantic  feature  of  the  Eun)-  boomed,    not   only   in    the   belligerent   coun- 

pean  war.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  tries,  but  in  the  United  States, 
conflict    the   science   of    military   aeronautics 
has   greatlv   developed.      The   aeroplane  has        .       ,  A  dozen  or  more  aeroplane  fac- 

•      ,     .  ,  ,       ,  .  ,  Aeroplane  .... 

demonstrated  its  value,  and  the  aviator  has  Buiidmo  in  tones  are  located  in  this  coun- 
Icarned  better  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  """w       ^j.^.    ^^  Buffalo  and  Ithaca,  New 

Combats  among  the  clouds  are  now  common.  ^  ork ;  Boston  an«l  Marbichead,  Mass.; 
As  many  as  nineteen  have  been  reported  in  Da\  ton.  Ohio;  and  in  New  Jersey  and 
a  single  day,  and  a  dozen  or  more  clashes  California.  The  Curtiss  plant  at  Buffalo 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  are  of  frequent  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world.  To- 
occurrence.  (An  article  on  the  svibject  of  gether  with  the  Burgess  Company,  of  Mar- 
aerial  fighting  tactics  will  be  found  on  page  blehead,  Mass.  (with  which  the  Curtiss 
360  of  this  issue.)  The  machines  also  have  Company  has  recently  combined  in  order  to 
undergone  notable  changes.  Surprises  in  the  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  large  number  of 
way  of  new  aeroplanes  are  constantly  being  war  orders  received),  the  two  plants  are 
herahied.  First  it  is  a  giant  battleplane,  with  credited  with  a  capacit>-  of  ten  machines  a 
twin  bodies  and  engines,  and  guns  mounted  day.  This  rate  of  output  compares  favorably 
fore  and  aft,  that  sweeps  everything  before  with  that  of  the  combined  factories  of 
it.  Then  comes  a  small  armed  monoplane,  France,  which  is  thirty  machines  a  day,  and 
the  German  Fokker,  mounted  by  an  intrepid  the  factories  of  Great  Britain,  which  is 
pilot,  which  by  tr<'men<lous  spreil  and  agility  tuenty-fne  machines.  'Fhe  Curtiss  Com- 
overcomos   the   ailvantage   of   the   big  battle-  pany  recently  closed  an  order  for  $15,000,0(X) 
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worth  of  aeroplanes  for  the  British  govern-  aerial  coast  patrol,  with  stations  located   at 
ment.     Another  order  from  the  same  source  intervals  of  100  miles, 
reported  last  month  was  for  twent}'  enormous 

triplanes,  costing  $75,000  each.      France,  it  The   Zeppelins   resumed    raiding 

may  be  remarked,  is  appropriating  the  huge  and  England's  operations  last  month,  visiting 
sum  of  $16,J6C,000  for  aviation  alone,  for  defenses  -p^^i^  on  the  night  of  January 
the  second  quarf^r  of  this  year.  When  it  29-30.  The  casualties  were  heavy, — 23 
is  seen  that  at  this  rate  the  appropriation  killed  and  29  injured.  This  raid  came  with 
for  the  entire  year  would  be  over  S66,-  an  especial  shock,  as  the  French  capital  had 
000,000,  the  importance  of  aviation  in  the  for  some  time  been  unmolested.  Its  aerial 
^\•ar  will  be  realized.  American  flying-  defenses  had  been  considered  excellent,  but 
schools,  also,  are  busily  engaged  teaching  on  this  particular  occasion  the  invaders,  it 
men  to  navigate  the  air.  During  the  winter  seems,  were  protected  by  foggy  weather  con- 
season  these  schools  are  located  mostly  in  ditions,  making  pursuit  and  marksmanship 
the  South, — at  Newport  News,  Va.,  St.  Au-  difficult.  England  also  was  attacked  through 
gustine  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  air  on  January  23,  this  time  with  aero- 
San  .Antonio,  Texas,  and  Alameda,  Cal.         planes.     The  total  "bag"  was  one  killed  and 

six  injured.  The  controversy  over  England's 
The  development  of  the  Ameri-  aerial  defenses  continues  to  rage  in  Parlia- 
Aeriaj  can  aeroplane  industry,  and  the  ment.  Last  month  Mr.  Balfour  made  the 
report  neaa  jJ^pgf^5  given  to  the  art  of  flying,  sensationally  frank  admission  that  the  gov- 
will  serve  well  as  a  foundation  in  building  ernment  had  made  a  mistake  years  ago  in 
up  our  own  aerial  defenses.  An  excellent  deciding  against  a  policy  of  airship  construc- 
start  toward  this  object  has  been  made  by  tion.  He  regretted  that  England  had  not 
the  inauguration  of  a  national  aeroplane  developed  the  Zeppelin  type  of  vessels,  for 
fund,  under  the  direction  of  the  Aero  Club  Ciermany  certainly  had  an  advantage  in  pos- 
oi  America.  This  fund,  begun  last  August,  sessing  them.  ^Vhile  efforts  were  now  being 
has  already  reached  a  total  of  more  than  made  to  remedy  conditions,  it  was  unreason- 
$250,000.  It  promises  to  exceed  the  popu-  able  to  expect  to  catch  up  with  an  enemy 
lar  funds  of  this  kind  raised  a  few  years  that  had  had  a  ten  years'  start.  Mr.  Bal- 
ago  in  France  ($1,220,000)  and  in  Ger-  four  also  admitted  England's  deficiency  in 
many  ($1,803,626).  The  money  is  to  be  air-defense  guns,  and  acknowledged  the  lack 
used  in  purchasing  aeroplanes  for  the  militia  of  material  for  the  air  service. 
of  the  various  States  and  for  training  avia- 
tors. Organization  and  training  have  al-  The  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
ready  begun  in  a  number  of  States.  Enthu-  Flood  Losses  floods  in  the  United  States  was 
siasm  for  aerial  preparedness  is  rapidly  the  theme  of  an  article  in  our 
^prrading.  A  fund  of  $100,000  has  recently  February  issue.  The  extensive  floods  of  the 
been  underwritten  in  Chicago  to  be  used  latter  part  of  January  in  Southern  Califor- 
ior  the  purp^/sc  of  training  aviators.  Auto-  nia,  Oklahoma,  and  Arizona  have  again 
mobile  manufacturers  are  also  ready  to  co-  brought  attention  to  this  urgent  luobU-m. 
operate  with  the  army  and  navy,  not  only  Torrential  rains  and  cloudbursts  caused. 
in  giving  men  opp<jrt unities  for  studying  perhaps,  the  worst  floods  ever  experienced 
motors,  but  in  standardizing  the  aeroplane  in  those  rcgiotis.  The  cities  of  San  Diego, 
indij%tr\'.  Recently  the  IVjst-Office  Depart-  Pomona,  Colton,  Riverside,  Ontario,  and 
ment  hn  '■  1  for  bids  for  aerial  service  on  Monrovia,  in  California,  sufTered  greatly, 
right  n.  :  f»-s.  Seven  of  these  routes  are  About  fifty  li\es  were  lost  in  the  Otay  \'al- 
iri  .'Ma-ska,  where  transp<jrtation  is  difficult,  Icy,  with  nearly  the  same  disastrous  result 
onr  bring  lar',;e|y  an  over-  in  the  S.ui  Euis  Rey  and  San  I'as(iual  valleys. 
.  —  ,.  rvvreii  .New  Hcdtord  and  .Nan-  'Ihe  White  River  in  Arkansas  also  roM*  t«) 
'  Icrt.  This  aerial  vrvice  is  to  be  mu<  h  flrKxl  stages,  causing  much  <listress.  The 
'  hraper  and  more  frequent  than  the  present  breaking  of  a  Mississippi  levee  ;it  llitkm.ui, 
■  •'  '  "  •  .'  ,.  (.,,,1  |„  view,  ajiart  frrmi  Ky.,  made  nearly  a  thf)usan(!  people  home- 
is,  is  the  Htiuiulation  of  less,  while  various  sections  in  the  ()hi<)  \'ai- 
rtviation  activity  and  the  training  of  aviators,  ley  have  also  had  their  atuiual  (loud  visita- 
in  ♦'f  ''itf-rrst  of  narion.il  prrparrdnrss.  An-  tiont.  These  disastrous  occurrences  always 
f,rlirr  r>.  r llrnt  "prrparr«lnr«is"  plan,  in  which  rail  attention  to  the  necessity  of  grappling 
Krjr  .X.lnural  Prary  is  rsjKTially  active,  is  with  this  problem,  but  interest  in  it  .seems 
the   mrivement    for   the   establishnirnt   of    an  to  subside  with  the  waters  themselves. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS   IX   THE  WAR 


(From   January  20  to   Vehruary    I-,   lyl6) 


The  Last  Part  of  January 

January  20. — The  extent  of  recent  aircraft 
activity  in  all  the  theaters  of  war  is  indicated 
by  a  British  orticial  report  mentioning  fourteen 
air  conflicts  between  British  and  Germans. 

January  21. — Russia  reports  the  continued  rout 
of  Turkish  forces  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Russian 
armies  advancing  to  the  forts  at  Erzerum.  .  .  . 
King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  arrives  in  Italy, 
on  his  way  to  France,  leaving  the  defense  of  his 
country  and  the  retreat  of  his  army  to  Prince 
Mirko  and  three  cabinet  ministers. 

January  24. — The  Coinpulsory  Service  bill 
passes  its  final  reading  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  by   vote  of   383   to   36. 

January  25. — The  CJerman  Minister  of  Finance 
announces  that  the  latest  Cierman  loan  of  $3,000,- 
000,000  has  been  completely  taken  up,  94 'S  per 
cent,   of  the   amount  being   popular   subscriptions. 

January  26. — The  Compulsory  Service  measure 
passes  its  final  reading  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords. 

It  is  declared  at  Berliti  that  the  Bundesrath 
will  further  reduce  the  production  of  beer  from 
60  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  normal  output. 

January  26-27. — Delegates  representing  more 
than  2,000,000  trade  unionists,  meeting  at  Bris- 
tol, England,  pledge  themselves  to  support  the 
Government's  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  oppose 
the   adoption  of  conscription. 

January  27. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington makes  public  its  note  of  January  4,  vigor- 
ously protesting  against  British  interference  with 
American  mails  to  and  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  which  in  some  cases  is  "vexatiously 
inquisitorial." 

Britain's  Compulsory  Service  act  receives  royal 
assent  and  becomes  a  law. 

A  French  Socialist  deputy,  speaking  in  Eng- 
land, gives  figures  regarding  French  casualties; 
800,000  soldiers  have  been  killed,  1,400,000 
wounded,  and  300,000  taken  prisoners. 

Two  French  aviators  drop  bombs  on  Freiburg, 
Ciermany,  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for  a  similar 
attack   by   CJermans. 

January  28. — A  German  offensive  in  the  Artois 
district  breaks  throuizh  the  French  lines  at  three 
points,  resulting  particularly  in  the  capture  of  two 
miles  of  trenches  south  of  the   Somme. 

It  is  reported  at  Washington  that  the  I'nited 
States  has  sent  identical  notes  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  setting  forth  a  declaration  of  principles 
regarding  attacks  b\  submarines  on  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  asking  whether  the  governments  would 
subscribe  to  such  an  agreement. 

It  is  scmi-orticially  declared  in  Berlin  that 
Montenegrin  political  and  tnilitary  leaders  signed 
a  peace  agreement  on  January  25,  with  Field- 
M.TFshal  von  Hoefer,  of  the  .Austrian  army. 

I'rcmier  As<iuith  states  that  the  total  British 
casualties  to  January  9  were  549,467. 


January  29-30. — German  Zeppe'.in  airships  pass 
over  Paris  in  two  night  raid?  and  drop  bombs 
in  the  city,  "in  reprisal  for  the  dropping  of  bombs 
by  French  aeroplanes  on  Freiburg";  twenty-three 
persons   are   killed   during   the   first   raid. 

January  31. — A  fleet  of  Zeppelin  airships  passes 
over  the  northeastern  counties  of  England,  drop- 
ping more  than  200  bombs  and  killing  59  persons. 

It  is  announced  that  the  recruits  raised  by  Ire- 
land, up  to  January  8,  numbered  86,277. 

The  first  If'eck   of  February 

February  1. — A  German  prize  crew  brings  into 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  the  British  passenger  liner 
■Ippam,  with  450  passengers,  captured  by  the 
Cierman  converted  cruiser  Mome  (or  Roon)  on 
January  16,  off  the  coast  of  northeast  .Africa;  at 
least  six  other  British  merchant  ships  were  sunk. 

The  .Austrian  Government  informs  the  I'nited 
States  that  no  .Austrian  submarine  was  concerned 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Prrsia  on  December  30. 

B.  \'.  Sturmer,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  becomes  Premier  of  Russia,  succeeding 
Jean  L.  Goremykin;  Foreign  .Minister  Sazonov 
and   War   Minister   Polivanov    retain   office. 

February  4. — The  loss  of  the  Zeppelin  airship 
I.  IQ  is  admitted  by  the  German  .Admiralty;  a 
British  fishing  vessel  had  reported  seeing  it,  in 
a  sinking  condition,  in  the  North  Sea. 

February  7. — .A  Berlin  news  agency  declares 
that  there  arc  in  Germany  1,429,171  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Second  H'cek  of  February 

February  S. — .A  federal  grand  jury  at  San 
Francisco  indicts  thirty-two  persons,  including 
the  Cierman  and  Turkish  consuls,  for  alleged  con- 
spiracies to  wreck  ammunition  plants  and  to  fur- 
nish supplies  to  German  war  vessels  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

North  of  .Arras,  France,  the  Germans  carry  by 
a  sudden  attack  half  a  mile  of  French  trenches. 

Feliruary  9. —  The  Russians  capture  Iscicc/ko, 
a  natural  stronghold  on  the  Dniester  River, 
Galicia,  threatening  the  .Austro-German  position 
at  Czernowitz,  capital  of  Bukowina. 

Februarv  10. — Germany  and  .Austria  announce 
that  after  February  29  they  will  treat  armed  mer- 
chant ships  of  enemy  countries  as  war  vessels; 
if  is  maintained  that  there  are  numerous  cases 
not  onl\  where  resistance  ^vas  offered  by  such 
merchant  ships  but  where  attacks  were  made. 

Premier  Briand  of  France  is  warmlv  welcomed 
at  Rome  on  a  visit  to  confer  with  Italian  officials. 

Premier  Muchkovich  of  Montenegro  declares  at 
Paris  that  the  peace  proposals  discussed  with 
.Austria  were  merelv  to  gain  time  for  the  harassed 
arm\  :  an  official  .Austrian  statement  says  that  the 
disarming   of    Montenegrins   has   been   completed. 

February    11. — The   new    Chamber  of  Deputies 
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in  Greece  upholds  the  neutralin*  policj-  of  Pre- 
mier Skouloudis  by  vote  of  266  to  6. 

The  French  War  Office  announces  the  recapture 
of  a  notable  part  of  the  trenches  lost  to  the  Ger- 
mans on  January  28. 

The  Austrian  array  of  invasion  in  Albania 
comes  in  touch  with  the  Italian  forces  concen- 
trated near  Durazzo. 

In  the  Champagne  district,  the  French  break 
through  the  German  line,  northeast  of  Massiges, 
and  capture  trenches  300  yards  long. 

February  12. — In  the  Champagne  district,  south 
of  Ste.  Marie-a-Py,  the  Germans  carry  by  storm 
700  yards  of  French  trenches. 

February  IS.^The  French  Ministry  of  Marine 
admits  that  the  small  cruiser  Amiral  Charner 
has  probably  been  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
vv^hile  patrolling  the  Syrian  coast. 

February  14. — In  the  Ypres  region,  German 
assaults  on  the  British  line  result  in  the  capture 
of  British  positions  over  a  front  of  half  a  mile. 

The  British  Government  calls  out  all  the  re- 
maining unmarried  men  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  eligible  for  service  under  both  the 
voluntar)-  and  the  compulsory  service  systems. 

The  Third  Week  of  February 

February  15. — British  Orders  in  Council  are 
issued  authorizing  the  taking  over,  whenever 
necessary,  of  war  materials,  food,  factories,  etc., 
and  the  exercise  of  more  stringent  control  of 
shipping;  a  royal  proclamation  is  also  issued, 
restricting  the  importation  of  paper,  certain  kinds 
of  paper  manufactures,  tobacco,  furniture  wood, 
stones,  and  slates. 

The  British  Parliament  reassembles  after  a 
short  recess;  Premier  Asquith  gives  warning  that 


to  meet  war  costs  of  $25,000,000  a  day  large  addi- 
tions in  taxation  will  soon  be  proposed. 

The  French  Minister  of  .Marine,  M.  Ribot,  in- 
troduces in  the  Chamber  a  war  budget  of  $1,400,- 
000,000  for  the  second  quarter  of  1916;  current 
war  expenditures  are  at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000  a 
day. 

It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  conferences 
between  Secretary  Lansing  and  .'\mbassador  von 
Bernstorff  have  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the 
Lusitania  controversy;  Germany,  it  is  reported, 
will   "recognize"'   instead  of  "assume"   liability. 

February  16. — It  is  stated  at  Washington  that 
a  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  Germany 
over  the  Lusitania  sinking  will  not  be  accepted 
until  it  is  ascertained  how  the  agreement  will  be 
affected  by  Germany's  proposal  to  treat  armed 
merchantmen  as  war  vessels. 

The  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  under 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  captures  the  Turkish  for- 
tress at  Erzerum,  Armenia,  after  assaults  lasting 
five  days. 

It  is  officially  announced  at  Paris  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  have  renewed 
their  pledge  not  to  end  hostilities  without  Bel- 
gium being  reestablished  in  independence. 

February  17. — In  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  with  other  neutral  nations 
to  cause  Great  Britain  to  cease  interfering  with 
mails,  Sweden  declares  that  "at  present  only  a 
few  rules  serving  as  protection  to  neutral  com- 
mercial intercourse  are  being  observed  by  Great 
Britain." 

A  British  official  communication  declares  that 
the  conquest  of  the  German  colony  of  Kamerun, 
.Africa,  is  practically  complete;  in  German  East 
Africa    the   Germans   still    hold    strong   positions. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

I  From  January  20  to  February  ly,  Jgib) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 
January  25. — In  the  Hou^e,  Mr.  .Mann  (Rep., 
III.  I,  leader  of  the  minority,  announces  his  con- 
version to  the  cause  of  preparedness,  and  urges 
large  appropriations  for  army  and  navy  in 
order  to  avoid  the  greater  costs  of  war;  a 
Good  Roads  bill,  appropriating  $25,000,000  for 
di«tribufion  among  the  States,  is  passed  by  vote 
of  2X1   lo  81. 

tannarv     \\ . —  In     the     IIousc,    ihc     Post    Office 
A  ,    bill    is    reported    from    committee 

(^5_'i.-)'if.'.,  / )  ;  the  Kurneit  Immigration  bill,  im- 
posing a  literacy-  test  and  ofhrr  rr%irictiori»  de- 
signed lo  prevent  an  influx  of  unde«irahlr  itnmi- 
Rrant«  after  ihr  war,  i*  favorably  reported;  the 
Administraiion't  Shipping  hill  is  inirr>duced  and 
^'frrrrd    lo   the   (ommitiee   on    Nfrrchani    Marine. 

Frbroary  I. —  In  the  Mouse,  the  Adminlitraiion'o 

lariff     (Vifnmi««ioti     liiil     is     introduced     bv     Mr. 

Rainry  n>em.,  Ill.i,  providing  for  a  non-partisan 

body  of  five  members  fo  investigate  and  report 
„...  .     ...a    .       ..    ^^ 

'  h'    Srnatr,    with   the    Vice-Presi- 
''  vole,  adopt*  rhr  amend- 

n\.:..:  t    i..., ,,.,..,,.    ..,11  offered  b\    Mr.  (larkr 

(Dcm.,  Ark.),   providing   that   indrprndrnce    shall 


be  recognized  within  four  years  unless  conditions 
in  the  islands  warrant  postponement;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  orders  favorable  re- 
ports on  the  treaties  with  Nicaragua  and  Colom- 
bia, after  reducing  the  cash  payment  to  Cojomiiia 
from  $25,OiJO,000  to  $15,000,000  and  making  the 
expression  of  regret  mutual.  .  .  .  The  House 
adopts  the  Keating  Child  Labor  bill,  by  vote  of 
337  to  46,  prohibiting  interstate  shipment  of  the 
products  of  child  labor. 

February  4. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  52  to  24, 
passes  the  Philippine  bill  (six  progressive  Re- 
publicans voting  with  the  Hemocratic  majority); 
the  measure  extends  indeprtulciicc  to  the  I'ilipinos 
not  later  than  l'V20;  ainrndniriits  projiosing  a 
joint  treaty  with  forrJKti  powers  gunrnntering  the 
neutrality   of   ihc    Philippines    arc    rejected. 

February  7. — The  House,  without  dissenting 
vole,  passes  the  first  two  of  the  .A<lrninisir:iliiin'<t 
national  drfrnsc  bills;  one  measure  increases  the 
corps  of  cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy  by  540, 
while  the  second  m.ikrs  appropriation  for  en- 
larging f.iriliiir*  at  the  M:irr  Ul.-ind  ( ('.'ilifortii:i  ) 
and  New  N'ork  navy  yards  for  ilir  conslruction 
of   Lirgr  baiilrships, 

February  9,— The  Senate  adopts  by  unanimous 
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vote  the  "preparedness"  measures  increasing  the 
number  of  Annapolis  midshipmen  and  improving 
navy-yard  facilities  for  constructing  battleships. 
February  15. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hollis'  (Rep., 
\.  H.)    Rural   Credits  bill   is  favorably  reported. 

February  17. — The  Senate  receives  from  the 
I'resident  a  report  which  shows  that  76  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  in  .Me.xico  during  three  years 
(63  in  the  single  year  1915),  besides  36  who 
were     killed     by     Mexicans    on     American     soil. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT 

January  19. — Major-Cjen.  Leonard  Wood,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Staff,  testifies  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  that  the  United 
States  is  defenceless  against  invasion  by  trained 
troops,  and  that  a  compulsory  system  is  re<juired 
to  furnish  a  proper  army  and   reserve  force. 

J.Tiiuary  20. — Ex-President  Roosevelt,  in  a  note- 
worthy address  at  an  Americanization  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  discourses  on  patriotism,  big  busi- 
ness, and   national   defense. 

January  24. — The  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  Income  Tax 
law;  the  opinion,  read  by  Chief  Justice  \\'hite, 
dismisses  all   the  objections  raised   in  five  suits. 

January  25. — It  becomes  known  at  Washington 
that  President  Wilson  has  changed  his  mind  and 
now  favors  the  creation  of  a  non-partisan,  ex- 
pert tariff  board. 

January  27. — President  \\'ilson  delivers  at  New 
York  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  addresses  in  ad- 
vocacy of  his  program  for  defense  legislation. 

January  2S. — The  President  nominates  Louis  D. 
Hrandeis,  the  Boston  lawyer,  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Inited  States  Supreme  Court,  succeed- 
ing the  late  Justice  Lamar.  .  .  .  President  Wil- 
son leaves  Washington  for  a  rapid  speech-making 
tour  through  the  Middle  West  in  support  of  his 
national   defense   policies. 

February  4. —  President  Wilson  returns  to 
Washington,  after  delivering  twenty  addresses  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Kansas,   and   Missouri. 

February  10. — Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Secretary 
of  War,  resigns  because  of  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences with  President  Wilson  regarding  the  proper 
method  of  obtaining  a  trained  reserve  force  and 
the  plan  to  abandon  the  Philippines. 

February  14. — President  Wilson  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Ohio  to  permit  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation  for  President   in   the  .April   primary. 

February  15. — .At  a  convention  of  State  Repub- 
licans in  New  York  City,  Mr.  F.lihu  Root  con- 
demns the  Wilson  adtninistration  in  its  handling 
of  domestic    and    foreign    affairs    (sec   page   298). 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

January  31. — Kcporis  from  Peking  state  that 
Kwcichow  Province,  as  well  as  Yunan,  is  in  re- 
bellion. 

February  4. — The  Chinese  Foreign  Office  de- 
clares that  CJovernment  troops  have  routed  and 
dispersed  the  revolutionists  at  several  places  in 
the  southern  provinces. 

February  7. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
adopts  a  measure  extending  the  life  of  the  pres- 
ent Parliament,  ab«)ut  to  expire,  beyond  its  con- 
stitiition.ll    five   vears. 


MR.    LOUIS    D.    BR.\NI«IS 

(On      January     28,     the      President      nominated      Mr. 
Brandeis  to   fill   the   place   on   the   Supreme   Court   bench 
made     vacant     by    the    death     of    Justice     Lamar.       ^'' 
Brandeis   is  a  distinguished   Boston   lawyer.      His   scr\ 
during  recent  years  have  been  chiefly  on  the  side  i:   • 
public    in    cases    involving    freight    rates,    hours    of    lat  ■  r. 
the   price  of  gas,  and   savings-bank  insurance.      ConJ'ir  :  a 
tion  of  the  appointment  by  the  Senate  has  been  dtl..-t  i 
by    objections    raised    on    several    grounds,    and    pu;  ic 
hearings   were  held  last  month) 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

January  21. —  I'he  coronation  of  Yuan  Shih-kai 
as  Emperor  of  China  is  indefinitely  postponed 
owing  to  the  uprising  in  the  southern  provinces. 
.  .  .  The  .American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  composed  of  delegates  from  twenty-one 
American  republics,  makes  public  a  declaration 
of  the  righs  of  nations,  embodied  in  five  funda- 
menial    principles. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

January  2(i. —  Floods  in  southern  California 
begin  to  subside  after  a  six-day  storm;  sixteen 
persons  Inst  their  lives,  and  several  thousands 
were  rendered  homeless. 

January  21. — Flood  conditions  are  experienced 
in  northern  Illinois  and  in  Missouri,  Kansas. 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  .Arizona,  due  to  exces- 
sive rains  and  thawing  of  ice  and  snow. 

Januarv  25. — Official  figures  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Inited  States  during  the  year  1915 
show  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
$1,772,309,538  (compared  with  a  fortner  average 
of  $450,000,000). 

January  2S.—  The  I'nited  Mine  Workers-  of 
•America,  in  convention  at  Indianapolis,  vote  to 
ask  the  bituminous  coal  operators  for  wage  in- 
creiscs  of  from   10  to  20  per  cent. 

January  28-29.— Swollen  rivers  and  broken 
dams  create  new  flood  conditions  in  southern 
California,    causing   wide    devastation    and    much 
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loss  of  life;  floods  also  threaten  Yuma,  Ariz. 
(Colorado  River),  and  the  Arkansas  and  WTiite 
River  valleys. 

February  2. — Two  Japanese  passenger  steamers 
are  sunk  by  collisions  with  other  vessels;  the 
Daljin  Marti  and- 160  of  its  passengers  and  crew 
are  lost  off  the  Chinese  coast,  while  the  Takata 
Marti  sinks  without  loss  of  life  off  the  Newfound- 
land coast. 

Februar>'  3. — Fire  destroys  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament building,  at  Onawa,  noted  for  its  archi- 
tectural beaut^-.  .  .  .  Anthracite  coal  operators, 
meeting  at  Ne%v  York  Ciri',  refuse  the  demands 
for  wage  increases  made  by  the  miners;  the  dif- 
ferences will  be  discussed  in  conferences. 

February  6. — The  flood  situation  in  southeast- 
ern Arkansas,  where  the  Mississippi  joins  the 
Arkansas  River,  becomes  critical. 

Februani-  9. — Representatives  of  400,000  railway 
employees  issue  a  statement  at  Cleveland,  in  de- 
fense of  their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Februarj-  13. — The  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that  by  July  1,  1916,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  wilT be  more  than   102,000,000. 

OBITUARY 

January  21. — Brig.-Gen.  Louis  H.  Carpenter, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  and 
Indian  wars,  76. 

January  22. — Dr.  John  O.  Reed,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  author  of  textbooks  on 
physics,   59. 

January  23. — Charles  Victor  Mapes,  a  distin- 
guished agricultural  chemist,  79. 

January  24. — John  A.  Hill,  the  publisher  of 
railway  and  machinery  trade  papers,  57. 

January  25. — M.  Theotokis,  several  times  Pre- 
mier of  (jreece.  .  .  .  (Jen.  Thomas  E.  Ketcham, 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars  and  Cali- 
fornia pioneer,  95.  .  .  .  Samuel  Selwyn  Cham- 
berlain, a  widely  known  newspaper  editor,  64. 

January  26. — Clarence  D.  Ashley,  dean  of  the 
New  ^'ork  University  Law  School,  65.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral von  Podbielski,  former  German  Postmaster- 
General,  71. 

Januar>'  29. — Dr.  Joseph  Jacob*,  the  noted  Jew- 
ish author,  historian,  and  editor,  61. 

Januarv  30. — Rear-Adm.  Albert  Smith  Barker, 
U.  S.  N..'  retired,  73. 
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I'lioiogiapU  by  the  American  Press  Association.  New  York 
THE      CANADIAN       HOUSE      OF      PARLIAMENT,      AT 
OTTAWA,   DESTROYED)  BY   FIRE  ON    FEBRUARY  3 

February  4. — Alexander  Wilson  Drake,  the 
noted  New  York  art  editor,  critic,  and  collector, 
73.  .  .  .  Charles  Carman  Wakeley,  the  astrono- 
mer, said  to  have  first  photographed  the  moon 
through  a  telescope,  84.  .  .  .  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, a  prominent  Virginia  lawyer  and  railway 
official,  64. 

February  7. — Col.  William  P.  Hepburn,  of 
Iowa,  for  twenty-two  years  a  leading  member  of 
the  House  of  Reptesentatives,  and  author  of  the 
law  prohibiting  railroad  rebates,  82.  .  .  .Frank- 
lin E.  Brooks,  formerly  a  Representative  from 
Colorado,   56. 

February  8. — Dr.  C.  Willard  Hayes,  for  many 
years  Chief  Geologist  in  the  I'nited  States 
Geological   Survey,  57. 

February  9. — John  C.  Sheehan,  former  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  ^■ork  City  and  one-time 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  67.  .  .  .  Sir  Charles 
Rivers  Wilson,  a  prominent  London  financier, 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Can- 
ada,  85. 

February  11. — Dr.  James  Lloyd  Wellington, 
Harvard's  oldest  graduate  (class  of  1838),  98. 
.  .  .  Ivan  Pavlov,  the  Russian  surgeon  who  won 
the   .Nobel   Prize   for   Medicine   in    1904,   67. 

February  12. — John  'Townscnd  Trowbridge,  the 
poet  and  author  of  stories  for  boys,  89.  .  .  .  Dr. 
J.  Wilhi-lm  Kicliard  Dcdekind,  the  noted  Ger- 
man mathematician,  83. 

February  13. — Rear-Admiral  Charles  11  Fox, 
r.  S.  N.,  retired,  65.  .  .  .  Louis  Dinican,  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  electrical  engineer,  53. 

February  14.— Rev.  William  II.  DcIIart,  D.D., 
fur  many  years  Stated  C^lcrk  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  79.  .  .  .  William  Jasper 
.\icolU,  a  widely  known  Phil.idclplii.i  ri\il  rngi- 
tirrr   and   writer  of  (ictiidi,   62. 

February  15. — Sir  William  'Turner,  I'rincipal 
of  Kdinburich  University  and  noted  Kriii<«h  sur- 
Keon,  K3,  .  .  .  Malhew  While  (Vi«rouiit)  Kid- 
Ipv,  chairman  of  the  Hriiiih  'I'.iiilf  Reform 
I.rauur,  41. 

February  IS. — Dr.  Julius  NrUon,  professor  of 
bi'il'i^'v  al  Rutgers  and  State  Hidlogist  of  New 
Jrrspy,    5K. 

lehruary   17. — Helm  F.  Mears,  the  srulpior,  J7. 


CARTOONS  FROM  ABROAD 


CHALLENGING  THE  U-BOATS 
Don  Quixote  Wilson  tilting  against  the  submarines,  with  his  various   notes  spiked   nn   liU   i,r.,l.r 

From  De  Amsterdammcr  (Amsterdam) 

THE  European  cartoonists  continue  to 
ring  the  changes  on  President  Wilson's 
activities  as  an  international  letter-writer.  It 
seems  difficult  tor  them  to  see  him  in  any 
other  character.     Judging  from  the  cartoons 
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MEMO  —  Prima  di  con- 
spfcnarmi  la  nota  levatevi 
il  capi)ello. 


LO    ZIO    SAM 
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UNCLE    SAm's    diplomatic    RELATIONS    WITH   GER- 
MANY— AN    ITALIAN    VIEW 

From  it  \tO   (Florence) 
26C 


PREsinENT  Wilson's  army 

From  the  Bystander  (London) 
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WILSON-'S    VIEW   OF   THE   BARALONG   EPISODE    (AS 
IT   APPEARS    TO   THE   GERMANS) 

"Why   should    we   protest?      It   is   only   German   blood 
that  blots  our  flag." 

From  Jugend   ©   <'Munich> 


UNCLE    SAM  S    PRAYER 


"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
good-will  to  men — but  first  please  let  me  earn  another 
billion  or  sol"  (Another  cartoon  reflecting  the  Kuto- 
pean   view   of  Uncle   Sam  as  a  beneficiary   of   the   war.) 

From  Die  Muskcte  (Vienna) 
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ALbTRlAS  CLEVER  WORDXHANGIN;. 

(The  "•ub-mitsion")  (The  mission  of  the  "sub") 

From  il  Tra-.aso    (Rome) 


(In  1»1S.  (Utmtnj  h«4  bkmn 


TMR  ItXmm  A.S  AN  AMHITI' 

3  re  of  fi,- 


iWFJ< 


Hut  wh»l  will  happen  in  lOlfl?) 
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riiE  AMERiCAy  REJii-.jr  or  rei  iehs 


PtACt.    AS    Wt  SHALL    HAVK    IT 
ItAcK,   AS   CEKMANV    SEES   IT  (With  a  real  peace  spirit,  standing  for  the  integrity  of 

(With    Germany    as    the    peace    angel,    in  .  full    military    the.  nations,    general    disarmament,   and    obligatory    arbt- 
panoply.  commanding  the  humbled  and  dimm.shcd  allies)    trit.on)  ^^^^^   ^  .  ^^.^^    ^^^^^^ 

From   L'Asino    (Rome) 

presented  on  the  preceding  page,  Italian  sen- 
timent is  more  friendly  to  I'ncle  Sam  than 
Dutch  or  English. 


,  l,K    I  „. ..  I..\  ..     1     :v    1  HE    KAI>KK 
(The  German   soldier  is  endeavoring  to  carry  a  tower-  ,„p    kINGER  OF   POPULAR  ACCUSATION 

ing  pile  of  gifts  for  his  Kmpcror.  consisting  of  Belgium.  nations    of    Germany.     Austria, 

l-rancc.    Knglan.l.    Kun.an.a.    Italy.    Montenegro,    Serbia  ('he    P^''/''^^?'     j'^"*  ^hf„    ,hcy    wake   up-wU    rebel 

Kgypt.'  and    India     threading    his    bloody    way    through  l^^^^' i^^.tr  If^^.'^^T^r^ 

field,  of   pointed  bayonets)  ■'«^  Krnm   /.•.^xi-a   (Rome) 

From    1  Amto    (Kome) 
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THE  AMERICAN  WATERING-TROUGH 
BilTtsH   LlO!*    (to  Italian  mule):      "Go   away,  you   donkey;   there's  nothing  for  you  here.     This  is  only  for  us." 
(A  German  riew,  to  the  eflect  that  England,  France,  and    Russia   are    monopolizing    American    loans    to    the   ex- 
clusion of  their    Italian  ally) 
From  Lustige  Blatter    ©     (Berlin) 


German  contempt  of  Italy  as  an  antagon-  Italy's  good  faith  in  the  alii 
ist  is  expressed  in  the  three  Berlin  cartoons  reflecting  Teutonic  opinion  of 
— "The  American  Watering-Trough,"  "A 
Hitch  in  the  War  Drama,"  and  "Faithful 
Italy."  It  is  a  common  Teutonic  belief  that 
England  and  France  are  both  suspicious  of 


ance- 
Ital 


-a   belief 


A  jiiTriT  TV  Tnr  w\R  rTlt^^tA  "rwruvvx.  itai.y 

where         (I  i.'l    wnlrh     while     Ilnly    iihiu    the 

.   ,  *  your    comi            ,.  iking  of  a  iir|i.it.itf   prjn  ) 

t  "Hat   be  •igned^"  ■■k«  oAe, 

f  mort.  I'm  uUn|        "Yr*." 

■■/  M'i't  ''«:"  '"Thrn  he  muti  i  .... 

From  l.mtHi>*  tttitttr  O  (Ihrrlin)  1  .  itl) 
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THE  .IMERIC.IS   REIIKlr   OF   REIIElfS 


THE    INTERRUPTED    SLAVE    SALE 
King   Constantixe:      "Hands   off,   VenizclosI 
a    bond    siave,    to    be    sold    in    the    market 


IS    not 

Greece  is  frte:' 


Greece 
place. 


From    Jugend   ©   (Nfunich) 


German,  Austrian,  and  French  viewpoints 
regarding  the  attitude  of  Greece  are  set  out 
with  distinctness  on  this  page.  Marked  con- 
cern for  the  "freedom"  of  the  Greek  people 
is  expressed  by  the  German  cartoon  above, 
while  Constantine's  dec'sion  to  remain  neu- 
tral is  applauded  by  the  Austrian  Kikcriki. 


THE   JUDGMENT   OF   THE    MODEKN    PARIS 

Kiwc  CoNSTAKTixE  (to  the  Allies):     "I  have  decided 
to  keeo  my  apple   (neutrality)." 

From  Kikenki  (Vienna) 

That  King  Constantine  has  been  doing 
too  much  talking,  for  a  neutral  "Sphinx." 
IS  the  \iew  of  one  French  cartoonist.  whiK 
another  sees  in  the  Allied  forces  at  Salonica 
the  means  of  security  for  (Greece. 


THE  .SPHINX   OF   ATHK.NS 

>pninx,  you  talk  too  much." 

From  Le  Cri  dt  Paris  (Paris) 


t;uARni.Nr,    creei  f. 

Kim.    loNSTASTiHc:       "Can    I    .<lccp    in    trannuillitv'" 
Thi    F«ixch   Soloib«:     "Yes,  my   brave,  it  is   I   Who 
will  giurd  the  bouse." 

From  L*  Rirt  (Paris) 
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!'|\'|-.      \s    AN    A'    ■^IMI\s     rid/ I 


l'IU>^TIIATr.    StUKlS 


'\ nr    K«fF»   /■<,   Kf'ifir  t'xrj.tiV     "Thai   iiioiinlain  i«  a 
"Wtlth  oul,    v-i'  ■  V,  or  tl   inuy   ilrop 


iifcti.  /*<;<  ^/iJf  (r-«.»; 


\  I'.it,     I'liitluHW      Cluiltl) 
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•ROAD  OPEN 


From  Lwf/i^f  Blatter  ©  (Berlin) 

,i„n  for  a  th,ough  h.ghway  ,0  ,he  Las,  was  Jer.^nd^ato  opened  .he  .^  ^^^^^^ 


THE    HF.Fi   OF    ACHILLES 


dr. 
tai. 


iCNT    ZEPPEXIX  _ _ 

Ge«man-  AEHiAL  coMMA>DE«:     "Xo  hospitals.  DO  cathc-  ^^.ineraWc  part  of   Britoin's  arm<"^J*  f' 

institutions     ar.     the     favorite    if  wc  stHWc  h.n,  bard  there,  we  shall  ann,h,late 

in  the   Orient. 


U      1u 


pass  on'." 
that     such 
:,c  Zeppelins) 

From  P^le  Mfle  (Par  s) 


From  Luftige  Blatter  O  (Berlin) 


PICTURES  OF  WAR  INTEREST 


THE  SASSANIAN  RUINS  AT  CTESIPHON 

'Thi-  ancient  arch  was  in  the  center  of  the  fighting  ground  in  Mesop<jtaniia,  where  the  British  under  (ieiicral 
Townshend  engaged  the  Turks.  According  to  official  report,  the  British  gunners  were  ordered  to  take  especial 
care  not  to  hit  the  old  relic.  The  large  village  of  Ctcsiphon  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty-five 
~i!<-«  hrUiw  Bagdad,  across  the  river  from  Seleucia,  a  city  famed  in  the  history  of  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their 
'es.  This  ruin  of  the  famous  palace  built  by  <  hosrocs  I,  in  .\.D.  .I.IO,  is  of  burin  brick.  The  great 
e  arch  was  163  feet  long,  h6  feet  wide,  and  1».0  feet  high,  .\rchitects  nave  been  greatly  interested  in 
•r.r  ••  ■  .■rii -li  character  of  the  I'arthian  and  Sassanian  remains  of  important  buildings  in  the  Mcsupotamian  valley. 
Am'.r.K  these  ruins  this  great  hall  at  Ctesiphon  is  perhaps  the  best  known) 
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THE  JMERICAX  RFTJEir  OF  REJ'IEJrS 


l*Uulugrai>li  by  ileiliiu  I'Uuio  SiTiicv 

ALBANIAN  CHIEFS  MEETINO  TO  DECLARE  »AR  ON  AUSTRIA 


nit.  bLKUlAN  RETIRLMLNT   li.iw--ii  Al-BANIA 
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'Thif    photograph    o 


KING  NICHOLAS  OF  MONTENEGRO  FINDS  SAFE  REFUGE  IN  FRANCE 
f   the    K.ng.    wah    »'"f/^^^'"'>y  .^and   '^uite    was  taken  at  Lyons  on  the  arrival  of  , 
.iltcr  tieeing   from   Montenegro) 


he  royal  party 


TtK.  OJW  or  rATTARO.  WITH  TUF.  ntfyNTnp  M' 


MONTTVrr.po.     (MOUNT  LOVCFJ<  IN  cr.NTER) 
.  Janiiiiry,  and  noon  •lirrwanl  c.ii- 
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THE   AMERICAy   REIIEJV   OF   REl'IEfVS 


International  »«9  StTucc,  NfW  Ycrk 

GENERAL  VON  KOVESS,  THE  AUSTRIAN  COMMANDER  IN  THE  MONTENEGRIN  CAMPAIGN 
(General  Kovess  is  wearing  the  iron  cross  presented  to  him  by  the  Kaiser  for  his  victories  over  the  Montenegrins) 


rhotograi'li  by  Amortran   I'rw*  Avvx-lallon.    Nt'»-  ^..rk 

C£^'ER.^L    \-0N    CALLWITZ,    WHO,    IT    IS    REPtlRTED, 

WILL    BE    INTRl'STED    WITH    THE    LEADERSHIP    OF 

THE    TURCO-llfLGAJUAN    ATTACK    ON    THE   ALUEIS 

AT   SALONICA 


%^  liiirmatlonai  Netm  8orvli-<>.  New  York 
I'EKSIAN     (.AVALKY     OFFICERS     IN     THEIR     PICTCR- 

KSQVE    COSTL'MES 
(Persia   is   not   one  of  the  countries  at   war,  but   large 
numbers    of    her    soldiers    are    fightinf;    both    with    ond 
against    the    Russian    armies   engaged   in   clearing   north- 
western Persia  of  Turkish  troops) 
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^  AoicfiCin  i'ririj  .\i5-jcution,   >■       ^ 


A  FRENCH  SIEGE  GUN  IN  ACTION_NEAR  ARRAS 
(The  gtinncrs  can  be  seen  holding  their  hands  to   their  ears  during  the  terrific  explosion) 


r()..t^  ...  .  , 


A  COVINEA  or  THK  H<f>MU   MH  (  Kfm  iKKi  KJ>INIXS 

uiit  wilb  rsccf«iin«  c*rr.      I  ,t  ^adc  ■•  wmforublc  us  putiiblc   for 

lb«  cdii.  * 


"BANKRUPT  DIPLOMACY" 

A  Review  of  the  Foreicx  Policies  of  the  Wilson  Aumlmstratiox 
AN  ADDRESS   BY  ELIHU  ROOT 

[Elihu  Root  has  two  reputations  to  sustain.  He  is  the  leading  spokesman  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  is  also  the  foremost  authority  upon  America's  foreign  relations.  He  had  said  little  or 
nothing  upon  great  current  issues  since  he  left  the  Senate  just  a  year  ago.  But  on  February  15  he 
delivered  a  frank  and  carefully  prepared  address  at  a  great  convention  of  New  York  State  Repub- 
licans. The  principal  parts  of  that  address,  as  re\  iewing  President  Wilson's  foreign  policies  and 
diplomacy,  are  presented  herewith.  Those  portions  of  his  speech  that  are  devoted  princi- 
pally to  domestic  questions,  such  as  the  Democratic  party's  tariff  and  tinancial  policies,  are  re- 
ferred   to    in    our    editorial    paragraphs,    but    not  reprinted   in   the  following  pages. — The   Editor.] 

FOR  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  whatever  may  be  their  part}',  unless  there  be 
men  now  living,  the  international  rela-  wrongdoing  against  conscience.  Howe\  er 
tions  of  the  United  States,  long  deemed  of  much  he  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their 
trifling  consequence,  are  recognized  as  vital,  course,  he  should  help  them  where  he  can 
How  can  this  nation,  which  loves  peace  and  and  refrain  from  placing  obstacles  in  their 
intends  justice,  avoid  the  curse  of  militarism  way.  But  when  the  President  and  Secretary 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  its  independ-  of  State  have  acted,  and  seek  a  new  grant  of 
ence,  defend  its  territory,  protect  the  lives  power,  they  and  the  part)'  which  is  responsi- 
and  liberty  and  property  of  its  citizens?  ble  for  them  must  account  for  their  use  of 
How  can  we  prevent  the  same  principles  of  power  to  the  i»eople  from  whom  it  came,  and 
action,  the  same  policies  of  conduct,  the  same  the  people  must  pass  judginent  upon  them, 
forces  of  military  power  which  are  exhibited  and  then  full  and  frank  public  discussion  be- 
in  Europe  from  laying  hold  upon  the  vast  comes  the  citizen's  dut>', 
territorv  and  practicallv  undefended  wealth 

of  the  new  world?     Can  we  expect  immu-  ^'GH^S  AND  DUTIES  IN'  MEXICO 

nit\?  Can  we  command  immunity?  .  .  .  The  United  States  had  rights  and  duties  in 
When  a  President  and  Secretary  of  State  Mexico.  More  than  forty  thousand  of  our 
have  been  lawfully  established  in  office  the  citizens  had  sought  their  fortunes  and  made 
power  of  initiative  in  foreign  affairs  rests  their  hoines  there.  A  thousand  millions  oi 
with  them.  The  nation  is  in  their  hands.  American  capital  had  been  invested  in  that 
Theirs  is  the  authority  and  theirs  the  duty  rich  and  productive  country,  and  millions  <if 
to  adopt  and  act  upon  policies,  subject  to  such  income  from  these  enterprises  were  antuially 
laws  as  Congress  may  enact  within  consti-  returned  to  the  United  States,  not  merely 
tutional  limits.  Parliamentary  opposition  for  the  benefit  of  the  investors,  but  for  the 
can  take  no  affirmative  step,  can  accomplish  enrichment  of  our  whole  country  and  all  its 
no  affirmative  action.  The  expression  of  production  and  enterprise.  But  revolution 
public  opinion  can  do  nothing  except  as  it  had  come,  and  factional  warfare  was  rife, 
produces  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  Americans  had  been  murdered,  American 
those  officers  wlio  have  the  lawful  power  to  property  had  been  wantonly  destroyed,  the 
conduct  our  foreign  relations.  Their  policy  lives  and  property  of  all  Americans  in  Mex- 
is  the  country's  policy,  because  it  is  they  who   ico  were  in  danger. 

are  authorized  to  act  for  the  coimtry.  That  was  the  situation  when  Mr.  \\  ilson 

While  they  are  working  out  their  policy  became  President-in  March,  1^13.  His  duty 
all  opposition,  all  criticism,  all  condemnation,  then  was  plain.  It  was,  first,  to  use  his 
are  at  the  risk  of  weakening  the  c.ise  of  one's  powers  .is  President  to  secure  protection  for 
own  country  an»l  frustrating  the  efforts  of  its-  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  in  Mcx- 
lawful  representatives  to  succeed  in  what  ico  and  to  reqtn're  that  the  rules  of  law  and 
they  are  seeking  to  accomplish  for  the  coun-  stipulations  of  treaties  should  be  observed  by 
tr\'s  benefit.  An  .American  should  wish  the  Mexico  towards  the  United  States  and  its 
representatives  of  his  country  to  succeed,  citizens.  His  duty  was.  second,  as  the  head 
S9S 
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of  a  foreign  power,  to  respect  the  independ-  and    order    prevailed.      The    territory    over 

ence  of  Mexico,  to  refrain  from  all  interfer-  which    the    armed   power   of    Carranza    and 

ence  with  her  internal  affairs,   from  all  at-  \'illa     and     their     associates     extended     was 

tempt  at  dominance  except  as  he  was  justified  the    theater    of    the   most    appalling   crimes, 

by  the  law  of  nations  for  the  protection  of  Bands  of  robbers  roved  the  country  with 

American  rights.  unbridled  license.     Americans  and  Mexicans 

The  President  of  the  United  States  failed  alike  were  at  their  mercy,  and  American  men 

to  observe  either  of   those   duties.      He   de-  were  murdered  and  American  women  were 

liberately  abandoned  them  both  and  followed  outraged   with   impunit}'.      Thousands   were 

an  entirely  different  and  inconsistent  purpose,  reduced   to  poverty  by  the  wanton   destruc- 

He  intervened  in  Mexico  to  aid  one  faction  tion   of   the   industries   through   which    they 

in  civil  strife  against  another.     He  undertook  lived.     The  payment  of  blackmail  was  the 

to  pull  down  Huerta  and  set  Carranza  up  in  only  protection  of  property  against  burnings 

his  place.      Huerta   was   in  possession.      He  and  robber}-.     No  one  in  authority  could  or 

claimed  to  be  the  constitutional  President  of  would    give   protection    or   redress.      It   had 

Mexico,      He    certainly    was    the    de   facto  become  perfectly  plain  that  the  terms  upon 

President  of  Mexico.     Rightly  or  wrongly,  which  both   Carranza   and   \'illa  held   their 

good  or  bad,  he  was  there.     From  the  north  supporters     were     unrestricted     opportunity 

Carranza  and  a  group  of  independent  chief-  and   license   for  murder,    robbery,    and   lust, 

tains   were    endeavoring    to    pull    down    the  Vet  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

power  of    Huerta.      President   Wilson   took  ignored,  condoned,  the  murder  of  American 

sides  with  them  in  pulling  down  that  power,  men  and  the  rape  of  American  women  and 

In  August,    1913,   through   Mr.  John   Lind,  destruction  of  American  property  and  insult 

he    presented    to    Huerta    a    communication  to  American   officers  and   defilement  of   the 

which    was    in    substance    a    demand    that  American  flag,  and  joined  itself  to  the  men 

Huerta  should  retire  permanently  from  the  who  were  guilty  of  all  these  things  to  pull 

government  of  Mexico.     When   Huerta  re-  down   the  power  of   Huerta.     Why?     The 

fused,   the  power  of  the  United   States  was  President  himself   has   told  us.      It  was  be- 

applied   to   turn   him  out.      Foreign   nations  cause  he  adjudged  Huerta  to  be  a  usurper; 

were  induced  to  refuse  to  his  government  the  because  he  deemed  that  the  common  people 

loans  of  money  necessary  to  repair  the  rav-  of  Mexico  ought  to  have  greater  participa- 

ages  of  war  and  establish  order.     Arms  and  tion   in  government  and   share  in  the  land ; 

munitions  of  war  were  freely  furnished   to  and    he    believed    that    Carranza    and    Villa 

the    Northern     forces    and    withheld     from  would  give  them  these  things.     We  must  all 

Huerta.     Finally  the  President  sent  our  army  sympathize  with  these  sentiments,  but  there 

and  navy  to  invade  Mexico  and  capture  its  is   nothing   more    dangerous   than    misplaced 

great  seaport,   Vera  Cruz,   and   hold   it  and  sentiment.      Of  all   men   in   this  world,   the 

throttle    Mexican    commerce    until    Huerta  man   who   had   vested   in   him   the  executive 

fell.  power   of    the    United    States   was    least    at 

INTERVES-TIO.V  WITH  WROSX  MOTIVES  "^erty .^«  ^'^,  '""  JudRment  of  his  own  motion 

upon  the  title  of  a  claimant  to  the  Mexican 

T  he  Government  of  the  United  States  in-  presidency   or   to    reform    the   land    laws   of 

tervcned   in    .Mexico   to  control    the  internal  .Mexico. 

affairs  of   that   independent  country  and   to  The  results  of  this  interference  were  most 

enforce  the  will  of  the  American   President  unfortunate.     If  our  Government  had  sent  an 

in  those  affairs  by  threat,  by  economic  prcs-  armrd  force  into  Mexico  to  protect  American 

sure,  and  by  force  of  arms.    Upon  what  claim  life  and  lir)nor  we  might  have  been  opposed, 

of  rijjht  did  this  intervention  proceed  ?     Not  hut   wc    should    have    been    understood    and 

to  secure    respect    for   American    rights;   not  respected   by   the  people  of    Mexico,  because 

to  protect   the  lives  or  property  of  our  citi-  tlicy  would  have  realized  that  we  were  act- 

zen*;  not  to  assert  the  laws  of  nations;  not  ing  within  our  international   rights  and  per- 

to  compel  observance  of  the  law  of  humanity,  forming  a  nation's  duty  for  the  protection  of 

On    the    contrary,    Hucrfa's    was    the    only  its  own  people;  but  when  the  President  sent 

pfiwer  in   .Mexico  to  which  appeal  could   be  an  armed  force  into  Mexico  to  drterminr  the 

made    for    protection    of    life    or    property.  Mexican    presidential    succession    he   created 

fhat  was  fhr  r,.             vrr  which  in  hix  did  resentment  and  distrust  of  motives  among  all 

protect    cither    ,'....   ,,in    or     Kiiropean    or  classes  and   sections  (A   the    Mexican   people. 

Mexican,      It  was  only  within  the  territory  When  our  army  landed  at  \'eia  Cruz,  Ca?- 

where  Huerta  ruled  that  comparative  peace  ranza  himself,  who  was  to  br  the  chief  bene- 
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ficiary  of  the  act,  publicly  protested  against  troops  of  Carranza  and  \'illa  had  arrested 

it.      So  strong   was   the   resentment  that   he  and    imprisoned    American    consular   officers 

could  not  have  kept  his  followers  otherwise,  and    torn    down    the    American    flags    from 

AVhen    Huerta   had    fallen   the   new  govern-  the  consulates  and  trampled  them  in  the  mire, 

miMit  which  for  the  day  had  succeeded  to  his  with    indescribable    indignities.      The   proofs 

place  peremptorily  demanded  the  u  ithdrawal  were    in    our    hands    and    no    attention    was 

of  the  American  troops.      The  uiu\ersal  st-nti-  paid   to   thtm.      Many  times  soldiers  of   the 

ment  of  Mexicans  required  that  peremptory  United  States,  in  uniform,  on  duty,  had  been 

demand,    and    the    troops   were    withdrawn,  shot  and  killed  or  wounded  across  the  border 

Still   worse   than    that,    the    taking   of   Vera  by  soldiers  of   Carranza   and   \'illa.      More 

Cruz  destroyed  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  than   fifty  of  them   have  been  killed   in  this 

the   American    (jovcrnment    in    Mexico   be-  way   and   no   attention   has  been   paid   to  it. 

cause  every   intelligent   man    in    Mexico   be-  The  demand  of  a  salute  to  the  flag  was  never 

lieved  that  the  avowed  reason  for  the  act  was  heard  of  again  after  \'era  Cruz  was  captured, 

not  the   real    reason.      The  avowed   purpose  There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  Mexico 

was  to  compel  a  salute  to  the  American  flag,  who  believes  that  the  dispute  about  the  salute 

was  the  real  reason  for  the  capture  of  Vera 

THE  SEIZURE  OF  VERA  CRUZ  :  WHAT  WAS  ITS    ^^,.„^        j^    ^y^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^.^^    j^^^ts    that 

REAL  PURPOSE.  ^j^^  alleged  cause  was  but  a  pretext  and  that 

I  will  state  the  circumstances:  On  the  9th  the  real  cause  was  the  purpose  to  turn  Huerta 
of  April,  1914,  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Dol-  out  of  office?  The  people  of  Mexico,  who 
j'hin  landed  at  a  wharf  in  Tampico  to  take  saw  their  unoffending  city  captured  by  force 
off  supplies.  1  he  use  of  that  wharf  had  of  arms,  three  hundred  of  its  people  slain, 
been  prohibited,  and  the  Mexican  officer  in  their  soil  violated,  a  foreign  flag  floating 
charge  of  the  w  harf  put  the  crew  under  ar-  over  their  great  seaport,  upon  what  they  felt 
rest,  but  a  higher  officer  ordered  him  to  hold  to  be  a  false  pretense,  were  misled  into  im- 
the  boat's  crew  at  the  wharf  and  await  in-  puting  a  more  sinister  purpose  still, — to  se- 
structions.  Within  an  hour  and  a  half  the  cure  control  of  Mexico  for  the  United 
crew  was  set  free.  No  injury  or  indignity  States;  and  they  believed  that  when  the 
was  suffered  except  the  fact  of  the  arrest.  American  troops  departed  that  purpose  was 
Immediate  amends  were  made.  The  Mexi-  abandoned  through  fear, 
can  officer  in  command  at  Tampico  apolo-  With  the  occupation  of  \'era  Cruz  the 
gized  ;  (jeneral  Huerta's  government  apolo-  moral  power  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
gized  ;  the  officer  who  made  the  arrest  was  ended.  We  were  then  and  we  arc  now  hated 
himself  arrested  and  his  punishment  prom-  for  what  we  did  to  Mexico,  and  we  were 
ised.  The  admiral  in  command  of  our  fleet  then  and  we  are  now  despised  for  our  feeble 
at  Tampico  demanded  more  public  amends  and  irresolute  failure  to  protect  the  lives  and 
through  a  salute  to  our  flag,  but  there  ensued  rights  of  our  citizens.  No  flag  is  so  dis- 
a  discussion  as  to  the  facts  and  as  to  the  honored  and  no  citizenship  so  little  worth  the 
character  of  the  salute  which  the  circum-  claiming  in  Mexico  as  ours.  And  that  is  why 
stances  demanded,  the  number  of  guns,  and  we  have  failed  in  Mexico, 
how,  if  at  all.  the  salute  was  to  be  returned.  Incredible  as  it  seems.  Huerta  had  been 
^^  hile  that  discussion  was  pending  and  turned  out  by  the  assistance  of  the  American 
avowedly  because  of  that  incident  the  Ameri-  ( loveriuuent  without  any  guaranties  from  the 
can  (loveriiment  presented  a  twenty-four-  men  who  were  to  be  set  up  in  his  place,  and 
hour  ultimatum  and  landeil  an  armed  force  so  the  murdering  and  burning  and  ravishing 
and  captured  the  City  of  \'era  Cru/.  Three  have  gone  on  to  this  day.  After  Huerta  had 
hundred  Mexicans  were  reported  killed;  fallen  and  the  \'era  Cruz  expedition  had 
seventeen  United  States  Marines  were  killed  been  withdrawn.  President  Wilson  an- 
and  many  were  wounded.  At  that  very  time  nounced  that  no  one  was  entitled  to  interfere 
Mr.  Hryan,  with  the  President's  approval,  in  the  aflairs  of  Mexico ;  that  she  was  entitled 
was  signing  treaties  with  half  the  world,  to  settle  them  herself.  He  disclaims  all  re- 
agreeing  that  if  any  controversy  should  arise  sponsibility  for  what  happens  in  Mexico  and 
it  should  be  submitted  to  a  joint  commis-  contents  himself  with  a  policy  of  "watchful 
sion  ami  no  action  should  be  taken  until  after  waiting."  Hut  who  can  interfere  in  a  quar- 
a  full  year  had  elapsed.  This  controversy,  rel  and  help  some  contestants  and  destroy 
slight  as  it  was,  arose  on  the  ninth  of  April,  others  and  then  absolve  himself  from  respon- 
and  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  same  month  sibility  for  the  results?  .  .  . 
\'cra    Cruz    was    taken.      Several    times    the        For   the  death   and  outrage,   the  suffering 
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and  ruin  of  our  own  brethren,  the  hatred  it  apparent  that  the  cost  would  be  too  great, 
and  contempt  for  our  country,  and  the  dis-  Great,  peaceable  America  was  farther  re- 
honor  of  our  name  in  that  land,  the  Admin-  moved  from  the  conflict,  but  her  trade  and 
istration  at  Washington  shares  responsibility  her  citizens  traveled  on  every  sea.  Ordinary 
with  the  inhuman  brutes  with  whom  it  made  knowledge  of  history, — of  our  own  history 
common  cause.  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars, — made  it  plain 

that  in  that  conflict  neutral  rights  would  be 

FL-XDAMEXTAL  ERRORS  IX  THE  POLICY  ^,-orthless  unless  powerfully  maintained.  .   .   . 

TOWARDS  EL  ROPE  Ordinary  practical  sense  in  the  conduct  of 

When  we  turn  to  the  Administration's  affairs  demanded  that  such  steps  should  be 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  incident  to  the  taken  that  behind  the  peaceable  assertion  of 
great  war  in  Europe  we  cannot  fail  to  per-  our  country's  rights,  its  independence  and  its 
ceive  that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  honor,  should  stand  power,  manifest  and 
Americans.  Some  are  dissatisfied  for  specific  available,  warning  the  whole  world  that  it 
reasons,  some  with  a  vague  impression  that  would  cost  too  much  to  press  aggression  too 
our  diplomaa"  has  been  inadequate.  Dis-  far.  The  Democratic  Government  at  Wash- 
satisfaction  is  not  in  itself  ground  for  con-  ington  did  not  see  it.  Others  saw  it  and 
demnation.  .   .    .  their   opinions   found  /voice.      Mr.    Gardner 

The  situation  created  by  the  war  has  been  urged  it;  Mr.  Lodge  urged  it;  Mr.  Stimson 

difficult    and    tr>ing.      Much    of    the   corre-  urged  it;  Mr.  Roosevelt  urged  it;  but  their 

spondence  of  the  State  Department,  especially  argument  and  urgency  were  ascribed  to  po- 

since    Mr.    Lansing   took    charge,    has   been  litical  motives;  and  the   President  described 

characterized  by  accurate  learning  and  skil-  them    with    a   sneer    as   being   nervous    and 

ful    statement    of    specific    American    rights,  excited. 

Everyone  in  the  performance  of  new  and  un-  But    the    warning    voices    would    not    be 

precedented    duties    is   entitled    to    generous  stilled.    The  opinion  that  we  ought  no  longer 

allowance  for  unavoidable  shortcomings  and  to  remain  defenseless  became  public  opinion, 

errors.     No  one  should  be  held  to  the  accom-  Its  expression  grew  more  general  and  insist- 

plishment  of   the   impossible.     The  question  cnt,   and   finally  the   President,   not  leading, 

whether  dissatisfaction  is  just  or  unjust  is  to  but   following,   has   shifted   his   ground,    has 

be  determined   upon   an  examination  of   the  reversed   his  position,   and   asks   the  country 

great   lines  of   polic)'   which   have   been   fol-  to  prepare  against  war.     God  grant  that  he 

lowed    and    upon    considering    whether    the  be  not  too  late.     But  the  Democratic  party 

emergencies  of  the  time  have  been  met  with  has  not  shifted  its  ground.     A  large  part  of 

foresight,  wisdom  and  decisive  courage.  its  members  in  Congress  are  endeavoring  now 

A    study    of    the    Administration's    policy  to  sidetrack  the  movement  for  national  prc- 

towards    Europe   since    July,    1914,    reveals  paredness;  to  muddle  it  by  amendment  ancl 

three  fundamental  errors.     Eirst,  the  lack  of  turn  it  into  channels  which  will  produce  the 

foresight  to  make  timely  provision  for  back-  least  possible  result  in  the  increase  of  national 

ing  up  American  diplomacy  by  actual  or  as-  power  of  defense. 

sured  military  and  naval  force.     Second,  the  What  sense  of  effectiveness  in  this  effort 

forfeiture  of  the  world's  respect  for  our  as-  can  we  gather  from  the  presence  of  Josephus 

sertion  of   rights  by  pursuing  the  polic>'  of  Daniels  at  the  most  critical  post  of  all, — the 

making   threats   and    failing   to   make   them  head  of  the  Navy  Department;  when  we  sec 

gfjod.     Third,  a  loss  of  the  moral  forces  of  that    where    preparation    has    been    possibl.; 

the  civilized  world  through   failure  to  truly  it  has  not  been  made;  wh«-n  we  see  that  con- 

intrrprrt  to  the  world  the  spirit  of  the  Amer-  stru<tion  of  warships  already  authori/ed  has 

lean   demfKTacy   in   its  attitude   towards  the  not    been    pressed,    and    m   some   cases   after 

terrible  events  which  accompanied  the  early  long  delay  has  not  ev«'n  been  bemin.  .  .  . 
fttaee^  of  the  war. 

Fir,r.    a»   to  power.  BELLICERKNT    KXI'R.:SSI()N,    lUT    N.)    ACT1..M 

Whrn  the  war  in  Europe  began,  free,  As  to  the  p«»licy  of  threatening  words 
httir  Swif/rrland  instantly  rnobil-  wifliour  deeds. 
/  -  -,  .1  her  frontier  a  great  army  of  When  (icrmany  gave  notiie  of  her  pur- 
trained  citirrn  vildien.  Sturdy  little  Hoi-  pose  to  sink  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
land  did  fhr  s.imr.  and,  standing  within  the  without  safeguarding  the  lives  of  innocent 
very  v)und  of  the  guns,  Iwith  have  kept  their  passengers,  our  (lovemtnrnt  replied  on  the 
territory  and  their  in«ieprndrtHr  inviolate.  lOtli  of  Krhruary,  one  yc.ir  ayo,  in  the  fol- 
Nob»>dy  has  run  over  thrm,  because  they  made  lowing  words: 
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The    Government   of   the    United   States   views    nient  undertook  one  vear  ago  to  prevent  the 

1^7' .f":!'!'"';"",  ''"•*'  T^^  ^'T  J'""?""  J^^'   destruction   of  American   life   by   submarine 

It  teels  It  to  be  its  privilege,  and  indeed  its  dutv  ,             .                 u          l                        ^i^tnui  mv- 

in  the  circumstances,  to  request  the  Imperial  Ger-  attack,   and   now  that  the  attempt  has  tailed 
man    Ciovernment    to    consider    before    action    is    «ind  our  citizens  are  long  since  dead  and  the 

taken  the  critical  situation  in  respect  of  the  rela-  system  of  attack  has  fallen  of  its  own  weight, 

tions  between    this  countrv   and    Germanv   which    »u«.^«      ;■        ^^ii      „4      „»„  j- 

^-  L,  „  •                .u     /^'"                   \   t'          •  tnere     is     »>mail     advantage     m     discussine 

might   arise   were   the    German    naval    forces,    m  ,      ,                 ,     ,,           i     n           i                '-"--••■6 

carrying  out  the  policy  foreshadowed  in  the  Ad-  "tether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have  an  admis- 

miralty's    proclamation,    to   destroy    any   merchant  sion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  them.    .    .    . 
vessel  of  the  United  States  or  cause  the  death  of        Measured      and       restrained      expression, 

American  citizens^          .     ,       ,  ,       .        .         ...  backed    to    the    full    bv    serious    purpose,    is 

It   such   a   deplorable   situation   should  .                    i      'i-                       i  i    n- 

arise,     the     Imperial     (Jerman     Government    can  Strong  and  respected,      hxtreme  and  bclliger- 

readily    appreciate    that    the    Government    of    the  cnt  expression,  unsupported  by  resolution,   is 

United    States   would   be  constrained   to   hold   the  weak    and    without    eflfect.      No   man   should 

Imperial  Cierman  Ciovernment  to  a  strict  account-  j^aw  a  pistol  who  dares  not  shoot.     The  gov- 

abilitv    for    such    acts    of    their    naval    authorities  ,            ,     ,          •        r         r                i     • 

and   to   take   any   steps   it   might   be   necessary   to  erninent    that    shakes    its    hst    hrst    and     its 

take   to   safeguard   American   lives   and   property  finger  afterwards   falls  into  contempt.      Our 

and  to  secure  to  .American  citizens  the  full  enjoy-  diplomacv  has  lost  its  authoritv  and  influence 

ment  of  their  acknowledged   rights  on   the   high  because  we   have   been   brave ' in   words   and 

irresolute  in  action.     Men  may  say  that  the 

By  all  the  usages  and  traditions  of  diplo-  words  of  our  diplomatic  notes  were  justified; 

matic  intercourse  those  words  meant  action,  men  nia\-  say  that  our  inaction  was  justihod  ; 

They    informed    Germany    in    unmistakable  bur  no  man  can  say  that  both  our  words  and 

terms  that  in  attacking  and  sinking  vessels  of  our  inaction  were  wise  and  creditable, 
the  United  States  and  in  destroving  the  lives 

of  American  citizens  lawfully  traveling  upon  F-^'Llre  to  speak   concerning   belgii  m 

merchant    vessels    of    other    countries,     she  I  have  said  that  this  Government  lost  the 

would  act  at  her  peril.   .    .    .  moral   forces  of  the  world  by   not  truly  in- 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Lusifaniti  was  tor-  terpreting    the    spirit    of    the    American    de- 

pedoed   and   sunk  by   a   Cierman   submarine,  mocrac\. 

and  more  than  one  hundred  Americans  and  The  American  democracy  stands  for  some- 
eleven  hundred  other  non-combatants  were  thing  more  than  beef  and  cotton  and  grain 
drowned.  The  very  thing  which  our  Gov-  and  manufactures;  stands  for  something  that 
crnmcnt  had  warned  Germany  she  must  not  caiuiot  be  measured  by  rates  of  exchange, 
do,  Germany  did  of  set  purpose  and  in  the  and  does  not  rise  or  fall  with  the  balance 
most  contemptuous  and  shocking  way.  of  trade.  The  American  people  achieved  lib- 
Then,  when  all  America  was  stirred  to  the  erty  and  sch(M)led  themselves  to  the  service 
depths,  our  Government  addressed  another  of  justice  before  they  acquired  wealth,  and 
note  to  Germany.  It  repeated  its  assertion  they  value  their  country's  liberty  and  justice 
of  American  rights,  and  renewed  its  bold  above  all  their  pride  of  possession.  .  .  . 
declaration  of  purpose.  It  declared  again  To  this  people,  the  in\asion  of  Belgium 
that  the  American  Government  "mu.st  hold  brought  a  shock  of  amazement  and  horror. 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to  a  strict  The  people  of  Belgium  were  peaceable,  in- 
accountability  for  any  infringement  of  those  dustrious,  law  abiding,  self  gn\rrning,  an«l 
rights,  intentional  or  incidi'ntal."  and  it  de-  free.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  anyone 
clared  that  it  would  not  "omit  any  word  or  on  earth.  They  were  attacked  by  overwhelm- 
any  act  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  ing  military  power;  their  countr>'  was  <lr- 
sacred  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  vastated  by  lire  and  sword  ;  the\  were  slain 
United  States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safe-  by  tens  of  thousands ;  their  independence  wss 
g;uarding  their  free  exercise  and  enjoyment."  destroyed  and  their  liberty  was  subjected  to 
Still  nothing  was  done,  and  a  long  and  the  rule  of  an  invader,  for  no  other  cause, 
technical  correspondence  ensued :  haggling  than  that  they  defended  their  admitted 
over  petty  questions  of  detail,  every  Ameri-  rights.  There  was  no  question  of  fact; 
can  note  growing  less  and  less  strong  and  there  was  no  question  of  law ;  there  was 
peremptory.  .  .  .  Tiie  later  correspondence  n<tt  a  plausible  pretense  of  any  other  cause, 
has  been  conducted  by  our  State  Department  The  adnutted  rights  of  Belgium  stood  in  the 
with  dignity,  but  it  has  been  futile.  -An  adnus-  way  of  a  mightier  nation's  purpose;  and 
sion  of  liability  for  d.images  has  been  secured,  Belgium  was  crushed.  ^Vhen  the  true  nature 
but  the  time  for  real  protection  to  American  of  these  events  was  realized,  the  people  of  the 
rights  has  long  since  passed.     Our  Govern-  United  States  did  not  hesitate  in  their  feel- 
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ing  or  in  their  judgment.  Deepest  sympa-  with  trade,  or  even  against  the  destruction  of 
thy  with  down-trodden  Belgium  and  stern  life,  has  been  projected  against  the  back- 
condemnation  of  the  invader  were  prac-  ground  of  an  abandonment  of  the  principles 
tically  universal.  .   .   .  for  which  America  once  stood,  and  has  been 

The   American    people   were   entitled    not  weakened  by  the  popular  feeling  among  the 

merely  to  feel   but  to  speak  concerning  the  peoples  of  Europe,  whose  hearts  are  lifted  up 

wrong   done   to   Belgium.      It   was   not   like  by  the  impulses  of   patriotism  and  sacrifice, 

interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  that  America  has  become  weak  and  sordid. 

or  any  other  nation,   for  this  was  an  inter-  Such    policies    as    I    have    described    are 

national   wrong.      The   law   protecting   Bel-  doubly  dangerous  in  their  effect  upon  foreign 

gium  which  was  violated  was  our  law  and  nations  and  in  their  effect  at  home.     It  is  a 

the    law    of    ever}-    other    civilized    country,  matter  of  universal  experience  that  a  weak 

For  generations  we  had  been  urging  on  and  and  apprehensive  treatment  of  foreign  affairs 

helping  in  its  development  and  establishment,  invites  encroachments  upon  rights  and  leads 

.    .    .    We  had  bound  ourselves  by  it ;  we  to  situations  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 

had  regulated  our  conduct  by  it ;  and  we  were  war,   while  a  firm  and   frank  policy  at  the 

entitled  to  have  other  nations  observe  it.  .   .   .  outset  prevents  difficult  situations  from  aris- 

^  et  the  American  Government  acquiesced  ing    and    tends    most    strongly    to    preserve 

in  the  treatment  of  Belgium  and  the  destruc-  peace.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  government 

tion   of   the   law   of   nations.     Without   one  is  to  be  strong  in  its  diplomacy,  its  own  peo- 

word  of  objection  or  dissent  to  the  repudia-  pie  must  be  ranged  in  its  support  by  leader- 

tion  of  law  or  the  breach  of  our  treaty  or  ship  of  opinion  in  a  national  cause  worthy  to 

the  violation  of  justice  and  humanity  in  the  awaken  their  patriotism  and  devotion. 

treatment  of  Belgium,  our  Government  en-  We  have  not  been  following  the  path  of 

joined  upon  the  people  of  the  Lnited  States  peace.      We    have    been    blindly    stumbling 

an   undiscriminating  and  all-embracing  neu-  along  the  road  that,  continued,  will  lead  to 

trality,    and    the    President    admonished    the  inevitable    war.      Our    diplomacy    has    dealt 

people  that  they  must  be  neutral  in  all   re-  with    symptoms    and    ignored    causes.      The 

spects  in  act  and  word  and  thought  and  sen-  great  decisive  question  upon  which  our  peace 

timent.     We  were  to  be  not  merely  neutral  depends  is  the  question  whether  the  rule  of 

as  to  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  but  neutral  as  action  applied  to  Belgium  is  to  be  tolerated. 

to  the  treatment  of  Belgium;  neutral  between  If  it  is  tolerated  by  the  civilized  world,  this 

right  and  wrong;  neutral  between  justice  and  nation  will  have  to  fight  for  its  life.     There 

injustice;     neutral     between    humanity    and  will  be  no  escape.     That  is  the  critical  point 

cruelty;    neutral    between    liberty    and    op-  of  defense  for  the  peace  of  America. 

prcssion.   .    ,    .  When  our  Go\  ernmcnt  failed  to  tell  the 

It    was    not    necessary    that    the    United  truth  about  Belgium,  it  lost  the  opportunity 

States  should  go  to  war  in  defense  of  the  vio-  for    leadership    of    the    moral    sense    of    the 

latcd  law.     A  single  official  expression  by  the  American  people,  and  it  lost  the  power  which 

Cfovernmcnt  of   the   United   States,  a  single  a  knowledge  of  that  leadership  and  a  sympa- 

Mrntence   den>ing   assent   and    n-cording   dis-  thetic  response  from  the  moral  sense  of  the 

approval  of  what  Clermany  did   in   Belgium  world   would   have  given   to  our  diplomacy. 

would  have  given  to  the  people  of  America  When  our  Government   failed  to  make  any 

that  leadership  to  which  thej'  were  entitled  'provision   whatever   for   defending  its   rights 

in   their   rarn<-st   groping   tor   the   light.      It  in  case  they  should  be  trampled  upon,  it  lost 

would  have  ranged  behind  American  leader-  the  power  whit  h  a  belief  in  its  readiness  and 

khip  the  constiiMK  e  and  morality  of  the  neu-  will  to  maintain  its  rights  would  have  given 

tral  worhi.     It  would  have  brought  to  Amcr-  to  its  diphimatic  representatives.     When  our 

i'         '     '               the   respect  and   strength  of  Gf»vprnmcnt  ga\r  notid-  to  (lermanv  that  it 

!<•,     :^    :.  _  „.-4tcauiC.  .    .    .  would  destroy  American  lives  and  American 

ships  at   its  peril,   our   words,   which   would 

COVSEOL-EXCES  OF  M..STAKEN    POLICIES  j^avc    hern    potent    if    sustained    by    ade.,uate 

The     AmrnVan     (lovrrnment     could     not  preparation   to  make  them  gof»d,  and  hv  the 

really  have   approved   the  trratmrnt  of    Bel-  prestige  and   authority  of   the   inor.il    le.ider- 

Kium,  but  under  a  ini%takrn  poIic>'  it  shrank  ship  of  a  great  people  in  a  great  cause,  were 

f"                   ig  flip  frufh.     That   vital   error  frrafrd  with  a  (ontnnpf  which  should  have 

Ha :  .    info   every   effort   of   our   dipio-  hern    fr>rrsren ;    and    when    «fur    ( lovcrnmrnt 

mac>'  the  wrakneM  of  a  falv  jKnition.    Every  failed   to  make  thr)sr  words  good,   its  diplo- 

note    of    remonstrance    against    interference  inacy  was  bankrupt. 


AT  THE  CL-RTISS  SHOPS  :     160-H.  P.  B1PLANE5  READY  FOR  SH1PN5ENT 

(Before  the  war  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  iiiake  such  a  photograph  of  Curti?- 
factory  aeroplanes  are  turned  out  by  the  methods  employed  in  automobile  plants.  The  '. 
result  of  the  European  war  demand  for  flying-machines) 


TICS.     In  thi> 
laclory    IS    the 


THE    AEROPLANE  OF  TO-DAY 

What  the  W.ar  Has  Done  for  Its  Development 
BY   WALDEMAR    KAEMPFFERT 


RAIL  as  we  may  at  the  standing  armies 
of  Europe,  there  would  be  no  healthy 
aeroplane  industry  to-day  without  their  sup- 
port. French  and  German  aeroplane  manu- 
facturers would  have  been  haled  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  long  ago  had  it  not  been  for  the 
orders  placed  by  governments  always  more 
or  less  on  the  verge  of  war  and  always  jeal- 
ously matching  one  another  in  military' 
strength  and  equipment. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  has  less 
than  thirty  army  aeroplanes,  of  which  not 
more  than  twelve  are  fit  for  active  service 
at  the  present  moment,  it  is  the  fault  of 
Congress.  \Ve,  too,  might  have  had  an 
industPi'  if  the  anny  were  pernu'tted  to  ex- 
ercise its  discretion.  When  the  war  came 
and  nuh'tary  orders  {-Hiured  in  upon  us  so 
fast  that  they  could  not  be  filled,  a  real  Amer- 
ican industry  sprang  into  being.  Neither 
European  nor  American  builders  of  flying 
machines  could  hope  to  prosper  long  by  col- 
lecting money  from  the  promoters  of  races 
and  county  fairs. 

SOi 


In  F'urope  the  great  change  came  in  1911. 
Then  it  was  that  Italy  waged  war  on  Tur- 
key and  sent  to  the  I  ripolitan  front  three  or 
four  French  exhibition  machities  bought  half- 
heartedly on  the  recommendation  of  a  few 
imaginative  theorists  who  believed  that 
scouting  might  be  done  on  wings  more  ef- 
fectively than  on  horseback.  Up  to  that  time 
a  regiment  of  Italian  militan,"  conservatives 
had  spilled  much  ink  in  warning  anny  officers 
against  putting  too  much  trust  in  aerial  recon- 
naissance as  a  supplement  to  cavalr>-  scouting. 
It  was  thought  unlikely  that  the  low-flying 
aeroplanes  which  had  given  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  the  antiual  maneuvers 
of  the  French  and  (lerman  arnu'es  could  es- 
cape destruction  from  rifle  and  artillery  hre. 
The  Italian  experiment  with  the  aeroplane 
iti   actual   warfare  had  great  importance. 

The  entire  militan.'  world  watched  that 
Tripolitan  campaign  with  breathless  inter- 
est. \\'hat  was  actually  accomplished  by  air 
scouts  the  Italians  never  completely  revealed. 
It  was  significant  that  Italy  rapidly  increased 
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Photcigraph  by  Medeni  Xew^s  Service 
A  FRENCH  CAUDRON  BIPLANE— A  SPORTING  TYPE  WHICH  HAS  PROVED 
POPL'LAR  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 


her  aerial  force  and  began 
to  build  her  own  machines. 
French  and  German  news- 
papers at  once  prodded  their 
governments  into  activity". 
Money  for  aeroplane  con- 
struction was  not  forth- 
coming fast  enough,  and  so 
public  subscriptions  on  a 
huge  scale  were  inaugu- 
rated. Such  was  the  popu- 
lar   enthusiasm    that    sums 

running  into  millions  of  francs  and  marks  biplane,  but  now  he  turns  out  one  machine  a 
were  raised  Thus  was  the  aeroplane  in-  day.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  aero- 
dustr}'  of  Europe  born.  planes  have  been  exported  from  this  country, 

nor  how  much  thev  are  worth.     For  the  six 

RISE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  ^^^^^^s  ending  July,  1915,  four  million  dol- 

The  boom  was  at  its  height  a  year  before  lars'  worth  of  aeronautic  material  was  fur- 

the  outbreak   of   war.      When   governments  nished  by  this  country.     At  that  rate  nearly 

ten  million  dollars  must 
have  poured  into  American 
coffers  up  to  the  present 
time.  And  we  might  earn 
even  more  if  we  had  been 
prepared  for  the  deluge  of 
commissions. 

FIVE  THOLSAXD  MACHINES 
EMPLOYED    IN    THE    WAR 

How   many   aeroplanes 
are    required    by    all    the 
armies   in   the   present   war 
no     one     can     tell.     Three 
vears  ago  Germany  appro- 
priated  $35,000,000   to  be 
spent  in  five  years  on  aero- 
nautics.   Ihe  builgets  of  her 
rivals  were   not  much   less, 
began  to  sprnd  the  milhons  which  they  had  'I'ltere  are  certainly  no  fewer  than  5000  ma- 
appropriatcd    and   which   had   been   collected  chines  in  actual  use  in  the  war,  and  such  is 
by  public  subscription,  a  real  aeroplane  indus-  the  wastage  of  battle  that  their  flying  life  is 
try  was  established.     W'ith  dividends  assured  not  longer  than  a  fortnight.     Very  few  aero- 
factories   were  more   willmg   than   before   to   planes  are  ih)U-  in  ser\i(("  which  were  Il\ing 
'■p<-nd   money  on   laboratory   research   and   to  at  the  outbreak  of  w  ar.     For  all  we  know  it 
rnprove  designs.     'I'hc  building  of  aeroplanes  may  be  necessary  to  build   50,000  machines 
in     F.uropc     and     America 
^r^es   on    with    a    t  r  e  n  /.  y 
which  may  well  be  likrnr«i 
to  the  ru^h  in  a  newly  di»- 
rovrrrri   gold   f\f\<\.      In  the 
'•ffort  to  meet   the  demand 
•ve  arc  even  building  ma- 
:ndcr  canvati.     Cur- 

"■  '■ '   hin  force 

I  50  men 
to  J^^KJ.  He  ha<i  adopted 
•  i''        '    '      fn  r  f  h  o  d  1    of 

■i    I' :  .rr.    Otire  it   frK)k 

him  three  weeks  to  build  a 


CVRTLS3  .MILITARY   TKAf  lOR  IN  IXlGHr.      ITS  IM-HORSEPOWER  MOTOR 
WILL  ENABLE  IT  TO  ATTAIN  A  SPEED  OF  ABOUT  100  MILES  AN  HOUR 
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THE  AMERICAN   REf'IEJV   OF   REflElf'S 


lnilen<i-  <l  ic  Undtni.tKl.  New  York 

THE  FAMOUS  "AMERICA-  WHICH  GLENN  R  CURTISS    BUILT  FOR   THE  TRANS-ATLANTIC   FUGHT    VITUCH  THE 

WAR  MADE   IMPOSSIBLE 
(The    America    was    afterward    sold    to    Great    Britain.      Several   sister   craft   following  the   same   lines  have 
likewise  been_  disposed   of  to  Great   Britain.     The   type  has  proven   extremely  serviceable  for  work  in  the  English 
Channel  and  in  the  North  Sea  in  attacking  submarines) 


a  year  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  No 
wonder  that  the  Royal  Aircraft  factor>' 
alone  employs  7000  men  and  that  there  are 
16,000  mechanics  and  engineers  engaged  in 
making  aeroplanes  and  motors  in  England 
alone ;  no  wonder  that  the  aeroplane  in- 
dustry' is  feverishly  active  and  prosperous 
all  over  the  world ;  no  wonder  that  the 
aeroplane  boom  of  1913  has  been  com- 
pletely eclipsed  bv  the  war  prosperirv  of 
1915   and    1916. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN*    DESIGN 

To  the  designer  of  aeroplanes  the  war  has 
meant  as  much  as  to  the  factory  proprietor. 
The  old  stock  sporting  models  will  not  an- 
swer over  the  battlefield.  War  has  crystal- 
lized the  views  of  strategists.  The  scientist 
and  his  wind  tunnel  command  more  respect 
now ;  he  alone  can  smooth  out  body  lines 
intelligently,  reduce  the  area  of  wind-resist- 
ing struts  and  wires,  and  improve  wing 
shapes.  When  the  war  is  over  we  shall  find 
that  it  has  brought  about  real  progress. 

Even  now  we  have  evidence  of  that  in 
the  long-distance  flights  unilertaken  by  dar- 
ing officers.  Two  months  before  the  war  it 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  half 
the  numerous  machines  entered  in  a  C»er- 
man  overland  endurance  contest  should  come 
to  grief  before  reaching  their  destination. 
Now  flocks  of  forty  and  fift>  aeroplanes  flv 
for  hours  acro.ss  Alsace  and  Haden  in  order 
to   bombard    Karlsruhe,    Freiburg,   or   some 


German  stronghold  and  return  safely  for 
the  most  part ;  the  missing  have  been  brought 
down  by  cannon  or  attacking  machines,  and 
not  by  defective  parts. 

In  the  last  Balkan  war  the  hired  pilots 
of  the  belligerents  never  dared  to  attack  each 
other,  from  which  it  was  concluded  by  mili- 
tary officers  that  flying  was  dangerous  enough 
in  itself  without  heightening  its  terrors  by  the 
aid  of  machine-guns,  ^'et  now  we  read  of 
daily  encounters  in  the  air.  Chavez  met  a 
ghastly  death  after  crossing  the  Alps.  To- 
day a  score  of  Austrian  officers  fly  uncon- 
cernedly over  the  Dolomites  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  making  an  emergency 
landing.  Aeroplanes  must  have  improved 
wonderfully  if  the  ordinary  perils  of  flying 
can  be  so  blithely  ignored. 

Still,  marked  as  the  changes  must  be  in  de- 
sign, the  aeroplane  of  19|6  is  not  mechan- 
ically different  from  the  aeroplane  of  \^6. 

The  improvements  made  in  machines  have 
been  architectural  rather  than  mechanical  in 
character.  \Vhen  pilots  found  out  how  to 
cope  with  swirling  eddies  and  swift  streams 
they  realized  what  makeshift  contrivances 
the  first  machines  were.  The  dozen  who  died 
because  their  wings  collapsed  in  a  gust  drove 
home  the  lesson  of  our  tragic  incompetence, 
and  the  men  who  have  deliberately  strained 
their  planes  to  the  breaking  point  by  drop- 
ping a  mile  in  a  vertical  line  and  straighten- 
ing out  their  course  at  the  end  of  the  drop 
e.xhibitcd  the  weak  points  of  early  aeroplanes 
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and  taught  the  scientific  designer  what  never 
could  have  been  learned  in  artificial  tests. 

The  hazards  of  flying,  then,  have  brought 
about  important  improvements  but  no  rad- 
ical departure  from  the  early  Wright  models. 
In  actual  wing  constructions  significant  ad- 
vances have  been  made.  The  effect  on  planes 
of  certain  cross  sections  or  profiles  has  been 
painstakingly  studied  in  the  laboratory,  so 
that  the  builder  of  flying  machines  may  now 
select  a  particular  wing  section  to  meet  a 
definite  requirement.  The  old  flying  ma- 
chines had  planes  covered  with  flabby  can- 
vas, which  were  distorted  under  pressure  and 
which  constituted  dangerous,  unrecognized 
defects.  In  modern  machines  the  wings  are 
so  strong  that  they  rarely  break ;  their  sur- 
face is  as  smooth  as  glass  and  as  tight  as  a 
drumhead.  Countless  shapes  and  arrange- 
ments of  wings  have  been  proposed,  and  few 
have  been  either  definitely  accepted  or  re- 
jected. All  this  variety  is  inconsequential. 
The  aeroplane  will  always  be  a  mechanical 
compromise ;  what  is  gained  in  one  way  is 
lost  in  another. 

THE    BOAT    BODY 

The  one  unmistakable  improvement  which 
has  been  adopted  is  a  boat-like  body  in  which 
the  aviator  now  sits.  No  longer  docs  he 
perch  on  the  lower  wing  of  a  biplane  and 
watch  the  earth  drift  back  between  his  legs. 
The  boat  body  was  adopted  not  to  spare  his 
emotions  or  shield  his  body  from  the  wind, 
but  to  enable  the  machine  to  plow  on  with 
the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  air.  Each 
plane,  each  strut,  each  projection  leaves  a 
wake  of  its  own.  A  single  wake,  which 
marks  the  easy  flowing  together  of  air 
behind  a  single  body,  is  better.  The 
modern  aeroplane  approaches  this  ideal ;  the 


old  machine  raked  the  air  like  a  harrow. 
That  change  in  form  we  owe  to  the  scien- 
tist and  his  laboratorj-.  He  measured  the  re- 
sisting effect  of  A\ires  vibrating  in  the  wind, 
of  braces,  of  fuel  tanks,  of  radiators,  and  of 
human  legs  and  arms.  He  found  that  the 
sum  total  was  enormous.  The  aeroplane 
builder  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
cherished  idea  that  to  obtain  speed  as  little 
surface  and  bulk  as  possible  should  be  ex- 
posed. He  has  learned  from  the  scientist 
that  a  large  correctly  designed  bulk,  enclos- 
ing passengers,  engines,  steering  wheels  and 
tanks,  slips  through  the  air  more  easily  than 
an  aggregation  of  small  irregular  shapes, 
widely  scattered. 

GREATER  SPEED,  GREATER  SAFETY 

More  tangible  than  these  improvements 
is  the  trebled  and  quadrupled  power  of  the 
motor.  That  means  not  only  speeds  well 
over  100  miles  an  hour — vitally  necessarj^  to 
a  military  scout — but,  paradoxically  enough, 
safety.  Almost  any  weather  can  be  braved 
with  150  horsepower.  T\\e  iMaurctauiahwi- 
itX.s  her  way  at  tuenty-iive  knots  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gale,  because  of  the  horsepower  of 
her  engines.  A  military  flying  machine  is 
a  miniature  Mnurctdnin  of  the  air.  Aviators 
once  anxiously  studied  the  clouds  and  the 
weather  vane  before  they  would  venture 
up;  now  they  fly  in  all  winds. 

Military  exigencies  demand  more  than  one 
t\pe  of  aeroplane.  A  combat  in  the  air  is 
won  by  quick  maneuvering.  A  small,  high- 
powered  machine,  preferably  a  monoplane, 
fills  the  requirements.  The  famous  German 
P'okker  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  class. 
This  machine  and  others  like  it  (the  French 
Morane,  for  example)  arc  wasps  in  small- 
ncss,  speed,  and   maneuvering  abiht\'. 


TMF.   fAM'J«-'.      W'A'   KY    I'.IIIAM.    «MKJI  MA".  IIjOWN    FW    MOCTW   WITH   ?flXTF.rN   PA-SSIX'-lliH 
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ONE  OF  THE  FOWERFUL  FRENCH  MILITARY  BIPLANES   WITH  TaiN  ENGINES 


(This  Dorand  armored  and  armed  military  biplane  served  as   the   pattern   for  the  huge 
The  distinguishing  features  are  the  central  boat  body  for  the  crew  and  the  two  smaller 


T'.CS. 
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LARGE   MACHINES   FOR  SCOUTIXG 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scouting  machine 
carrying  guns,  bombs,  much  fuel,  and  several 
passengers  (three  or  four  pairs  of  eyes  see 
more  than  one  pair)  must  obviously  be  large. 
Hence  we  have  mammoth  biplanes  and  even 
triplanes,  inherently  slow  in  maneuvering 
for  the  same  reason  that  an  elephant  takes 
more  time  to  turn  than  a  mouse.  In  these 
huge  craft,  measuring  from  seventy  to  180 
feet  from  wing  tip  to  wing  tip,  the  weight 
may  not  be  concentrated  as  in  a  small  Folcker 
without  setting  up  strains  in  maneuvering; 
and  when  the  weight  is  distributed,  as  it 
must  be  for  safety,  it  is  impossible  to  turn 
quickly. 

These  spectacular,  aerial  giants  are  older 
than  the  war.  The  first  and  least  pretentious 
was  Colonel  Cody's  big  machine  which  won 
a  prize  in  an  English  military  contest  for 
fast  climbing  in  1912  and  which  was  simply 
an  enlarged  biplane.  Then  came  the  Russian, 
Sikorsky — one  of  those  who  profited  by  the 
military  botim  of  1912.  His  design  was 
bold  because  of  its  hugeness.  Imagine  an 
ordinar>'  tractor  biplane  ninety  feet  in  span, 
with  two  motors  of  400  horsepower ;  imagine 
a  body  like  a  veritable  Pullman  car  in  which 
seventeen  passengers  can  eat  and  sleep,  and 
you  have  the  Sikorsky.  German  observers 
in  th's  war  describe  it  as  very  stiflF  in  turn- 


ing, although  capable  of  making  sixty  miles 
an  hour.  They  improved  on  it  soon  enough 
with  a  fighting  dreadnought — a  craft  which 
is  speedier,  which  has  even  greater  carr>ing 
capacity,  and  which  mounts  two  machine 
guns.  It  reminds  one  of  a  catamaran;  for 
it  has  two  bodies,  each  containing  a  motor 
driving  a  tractor  propeller,  with  a  third  in 
the  center  carrying  the  crew  and  the  guns. 
The  air  resistance  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Sikorsky ;  little  power  is  needed  to  attain  a 
great  speed;  and  quicker  turning  is  possible. 
In  none  of  the  newspaper  dispatches  does  the 
Sikorsky  figure  as  a  battle  plane;  it  is  cred- 
ited only  with  bomb-dropping  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  The  German  dreadnought  is  a  real 
fighting  craft. 

THE   ".AMERICA" 

A  good  landing  gear  (the  equivalent  of  a 
bird's  feet)  is  even  more  essential  to  a  giant 
Sikorsky  than  to  a  Fokkcr.  Sikorsky  re- 
sorted to  a  clumsy  understructurc  which,  no 
doubt,  answered  the  purpose  of  withstand- 
ing the  terrific  impact  of  tons  against  the 
solid  earth,  but  which  reduced  his  speed. 
How  the  Germans  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  known.  Curtiss  wisely  avoided 
it  by  building  his  Amcrlcn  as  a  hydroaero- 
plane, to  rest  on  water  when  not  flying. 

The  America  w.is  by  far  the  best  piece  of 
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aeroplane  designing  ever  produced  in  this 
country.  Oi  all  the  machines  in  the  world 
she  was  built  not  to  gain  a  selrish  military 
advantage,  but  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  thus  to  mark  a  ntw  era  in  aerial 
transportation.  Whether  or  not  she  would 
have  succeeded  in  performing  that  stupendous 
feat,  it  remains  to  the  credit  of  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  who  built  her  and  of  Rodman  \V ana- 
maker  who  paid  for  her  construction  that 
she  was  conceived  in  a  fine,  imaginative  mo- 
ment and  that  she  was  the  product  of  a  noble 


critics  comment  unfavorably  on  the  mount- 
ing of  two  motors  at  the  sides  of  the  car  in 
a  position  so  exposed  that  they  must  retard 
the  entire  machine.     But  high  power,  even 
though  it  reduces  the  radius  of  action,  offers 
some  compensation.     The  French  understand 
these  things  better.     Their  armored  Dorand, 
a  two-motor  battle  plane  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man   catamaran    dreadnought,    but   carrying 
only    one    gun,    encloses    each    engine    in    a 
separate,  streamline  body.     The  methodical, 
painstaking,   scientific  Germans  expose  their 
radiators    at    the    flanks    of 
the  bodies,  so  as  to  obviate 
resistance  and  yet  to  obtain 
all   the   cooling   effect   that 
comes  from  rushing  through 
the  air  at   more   than   rail- 
way speed. 

XEW    CLRTISS    TRIPLAXE 

The  new  dreadnought 
of  Curtiss  is  far  more 
daring  than  was  the 
A  iiierica, — daring      because 

THE  FAMOUS  FOKKER    MONOPIj^NE  ,  ■  ^    ■    ,  r\ 

/.  I,       .    .;  u.    .1  u  1  II         she     IS     a     triplane.       L)e- 

Cjtr.T.any   i-   v: ■  machine   to   hgnt   otl    heavier   and   more  unwieldy  .  ' 

scouts.    The  Fo'r  s  over  100  miles  an  hour.    It  is  armed  witii  a       Signers  have  never  regarded 

macbiDe    gun.      T..>.    .,  .^....inc   owes    its   efficiency    entirely   to    its    high   speed  »u       «.!,  J      l     j    ^  vi- 

and it*  maneuvering  ability)  "^  the    thiee-decked    type    with 

cftort  to  reach  an  attainable 
but  remote  goal.  She  typi- 
fied the  mechanical  genius 
of  a  nation  to  which  inven- 
tion means  what  art  meant 
to  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance. P'vcn  now  one 
thinks  of  her  with  a  thrill, 
soaring  over  a  black,  bil- 
lowy sea,  silhouetted  against 
the  mfX)n  and  the  silver 
clouds,  and  blotting  out 
constellations  for  a  second, 
— the  s\mbol  of  a  u«-strrn 
world  soaring  to  a  higher  drstiny.  If  there  favor  in  s|)itc  tA  the  advantagis  to  be  ob- 
is poetry  in  motors  .-rnd  plaiu-s,  the  America  tained  from  a  strong,  compact,  and  light 
was  a  mrchanical   epic.  structure.      Pile   up  surface  on   surface  and 

Wc  must  speak  of  her  in   the  past  tens*?;  hra<l-on  resistance  must  incr("as<'.      Hv  giving 

for  there  is  every  reawm  to  brlirvr  that,  after  his    dreadnought    a    span    greater    than    the 

having  been  wild  to  Kngland,  when  the  out-  wi<lth  of  most  city  streets  Curtiss  was  forced 

'>f  war  fhwartrrl  all  plans  for  a  trans-   to  adopt  the  triplane  construction.     And  yet 

:•     flight,  she  was  destroyed  in  perform-  even    this    biggest    of    Hying    machines    is    rc- 

ing  vime  naval  duty.  But  her  sisters,  each  niarkable  cliiefiy  for  staggering  si/.e.  Here  is 
dupliratinc  hrr  wonderful  rahifi  and  accom-  a  craft  measuring  1.3.3  feet  from  wing  tip  to 
"      '   '  '    '•.  and  hrr  impressive  spread    wing    tip.       The    corre>p»tniling    sevenfv-twr) 

two   feet)    now  cleave   the    feet    of    the   Arnrrii/t   are    dwarfed,    and    the 
air  of  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  thirty-five   feet   of    the  ordinary    flying   boat 

Wondrous  a%  the  Amrrirm  arc  brrausr  of  serm  but  a  hand's  breadth  in  comparison. 
their  huKrne«*,  fhry,  tf)*»,  are  mrrrly  rnlarKC-        Consider     fliis     astonishing     vessel     more 
mcnt*     of     a     well-tried     type.      Aeronautic   clotrly.       Because    her    propellers    arc    ovcr- 


rbfitotri[>ti  bj  Mnlmi  I'l;'  '  ■  >•  <■■■■'  •■ 

THE  FRENQI   MORANE  MACHINE 

^Tbc   German    Fokker    is   practically   a   copy    of   this   type.      It   has  the  same 

advantages    of    high    speed    and    wasplikc    agility) 
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large,   her   four   cilgincs   of   960   horsepower  it  .is   because   a  motor-car  may  break  down 

must   be  exposed,   no  doubt   against   the   dc-  without  breaking  necks.     Even  in  the  crudest 

signer's  will.     Her  hull  embodies  watertight  of  early  motor-cars  life  and  limb  might  be 

compartments    and    similar    refinements    of  risked  without  a  thought, 

naval  architecture.      No  human  hand  could  From   the  ver>'  beginning  the   automobile 

balance  wings  so  expansive;  hence   we   find  manufacturer  was  able  to  live  by  selling  to 

that    the   stabilizers    are    actuated    by    a    40  the  general  public.     No  aeroplane  maker  has 

horsepower     auxiliary     motor,     which     also  thus    far    prospered    by    following   the   same 

serves  to  start  the  main  engines  electrically,  method.     Until  it  becomes  preeminently  safe 

A  dozen  or  more  men  can  live  in  her  cabin,  the  flying  machine  must  remain  essentially  a 

sleeping  in  berths  and  dining  from  tables  as  vehicle  of  war.    Not  until  fortunes  have  been 

comfortably  as   in   any   railway  car.      How-  spent  in  building  and  testing  flying  machines 

ever,    her   crew   will   probably   not   comprise  can  there  be  any  assurance  of  safety  in  the 

more    than    five,    so    that   she   can    carry    as  air.     Since  fortunes  are  now  actually  being 

much   fuel   and   as  many  bombs   as   possible  spent    the    aeroplane    is    undergoing   on    the 

and  mount  a  veritable  battery  of  three-inch  battlefields   of   Europe   that   ver>'   testing  on 

guns.  a  vast  scale   which   the   public  demands  be- 

Compared   with   this  latest  production   in  fore  it  is  convinced   that  flying  involves  no 

aeronautic  architecture  a  Fokker  seems  like  alarming  risks. 

an  insect.  But  the  Fokker  has  a  100-horse-  When  the  flying  machine  is  as  safe  as  the 
power  motor  and  darts  through  clouds  at  a  motorboat — and  the  war,  as  we  have  seen, 
speed  well  over  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  has  almost  made  it  so — it  must  be  sold  at  a 
The  960-horsepower  motors  of  the  Curtiss  more  moderate  price  than  is  now  possible, 
triplane  will  never  drive  her  faster  than  A  dependable  aeroplane  is  worth  between 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  an  hour.  A  Zeppelin  $8000  and  $12,000, — the  price  of  a  racing 
travels  as  fast  as  that.  AVhat  is  more,  it  can  automobile.  If  it  can  travel  from  Calais  to 
journey  for  a  thousand  miles,  stay  aloft  Karlsruhe  and  back  in  time  of  war  with  ab- 
whole  days  at  a  time,  and  need  not  confine  solute  safety,  it  may  be  trusted  with  an  im- 
itself  to  the  sea  in  order  to  find  a  spot  on  portant  mission  in  time  of  peace.  What  will 
which  it  can  alight.  Only  the  war  made  that  mission  be?  The  bearing  of  mail  mat- 
it  possible  to  build  the  giant  triplane.  In  ter  at  first,  without  a  doubt.  Then  will 
more  peaceful  times  no  government  would  come  the  transportation  of  generals  of  in- 
have  so  cheerfully  bought  an  experimental  dustr>'  whose  presence  is  required  at  a  dis- 
leviathan.  tant   factor)'.     Whenever  the  cost  of  trans- 

The  aeroplane's  superiority  over  the  dir-  portation  is  negligible  compared  with  the 
igible  lies  in  smallness.  No  dirigible  can  value  of  the  result  to  be  obtained,  the  aero- 
hope  to  outdistance  or  out-maneuver  the  plane  will  find  immediate  use.  But  not 
average  aeroplane  If  we  may  judge  from  until  a  Henrv-  Ford  appears  on  the  scene 
past  history  a  large  dirigible  is  more  service-  will  it  become  so  cheap  and  trustworthy  that 
able  than  a  large  biplane  or  triplane.  There  it  will  be  used  as  generally  as  the  automobile, 
must  be  a  maximum  favorable  size  for  the  Before  it  can  rival  the  automobile  the 
large  plane,  a  size  which  will  still  enable  it  aeroplane  must  be  considerably  improved, 
to  outstrip  and  out-maneuver  the  dirigible  Starting  and  landing  grounds  of  large  area 
and  which  will  give  it  all  the  advantages,  are  now  necessary.  Mechanism  must  be  in- 
of  comfort  and  roominess.  The  new  tri-  vented  which  will  enable  the  machine  to 
plane  of  Curtiss  seems  to  have  overstepped  leap  into  the  air  and  alight  without  a  run, 
that  limit.  rf    possible.      That    means    larger    propellers 

and    larger   surfaces   which    can   be   inclined 

TESTING  FOR  SAFETY  ^^   ^  Steeper   angle   than   the   long   tail   now 

The  mere  fact  that  only  armies  buy  flying  permits  near  the  ground.  The  enlarged  pro- 
machines  and  that  only  soldiers,  trained  to  pellers  must  be  adjustable  and  reversible  to 
fight  and  die.  fly  day  in  and  day'out,  means  attain  this  ideal.  When  these  improvements 
that  aerial  locomotion  is  not  safe  enough,  are  made  there  is  no  reason  why  every  well- 
even  for  lovers  of  sport  who  court  danger  on  to-do  dweller  in  the  suburbs  may  not  use 
the  polo  field  or  in  the  jungle.  If  automo-  the  air  in  traveling  between  his  office  and  his 
bile-building  has  become  a  thriving  industry,  home. 


CAMPAIGNS  AS  SPRING  OPENS 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMOXDS 

I.    The  New  GERMAX  Offensive  Belgian-Dutch  frontier  has  been  closed,  in- 

TV  THF   WfST  variably    a   prelude    to    some   great   military 

movement  in   the  West.     Finally,   we  have 

BY  all  odds  the  most  interesting  military  the  testimony  of  Russian  correspondents  that 

operation   of   the   last   month   has  been  many  German  troops  have  been  moved  froni 

the  renewal  of  Germ.an  offensive  operations  the  East  to  the  West :  the  number  has  been 

betAveen  the  Oise  and  the  sea — and  still  later  placed  as  high  as  600,000,  while  almost  in- 

on   the   Champagne   battlefield   of   last   Sep-  credible    estimates   have   been    made    of    the 

tember — which    has    been    marked    by    ver}'  number  of  cannon  that  have  been  moved, 

sharp   fighting  in   the  sector   between   Arras  Now,  it  must  be  conceded  at  once  that  if 

and   La   Bassee.      Nothing  like   as  sustained  the  Germans  could  win  a  great  victory  in  the 

and  considerable  a  German  offensive  opera-  West, — take     Calais,     Boulogne,     and     the 

tion  has  taken  place  since  the  successful  ad-  Channel  Coast. — the  moral  effect  would  be 

vance  about  Ypres,  almost  a  year  ago,  which  incalculable  and  might  lead  with  brief  delay 

was  ushered  in  by  the  first  use  of  poison  gas.  to  the  making  of  peace,  which  is  postponed 

Does  this  new  operation  point  to  a  new  now  because  of  the  belief  in  all  Allied  capi- 
general  offensive  in  the  West,  one  more  effort  tals  that  Germany  is  approaching  exhaustion, 
to  get  to  the  Channel,  to  hack  a  way  to  that  the  war  has  been  won.  If  Germany 
Calais?  This  question  has  been  on  every-  could  succeed  now,  where  she  failed  at  the 
one's  lips  and  the  fact  must  be  recognized  Yser,  in  the  battles  of  Flanders  fifteen 
that  there  is  sharp  disagreement  among  mili-  months  ago,  if  she  could  now  straighten  her 
tar>'  observers  as  to  how  the  fighting  is  to  line  out  in  France  and  by  shortening  it  re- 
be  interpreted.  As  seasoned  an  obser\'er  as  duce  the  number  of  men  required  to  guard  it, 
Joseph  Reinach,  writing  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  her  success  would  be  a  staggering  blow,  par- 
asserts  that  there  is  now  coming  a  final  Ger-  ticularly  to  France. 

man  effort  to  win  a  decision  in  the  West.  But  is  the  thing  possible?  Frankly,  I  can- 
Hilaire  Belloc,  in  Land  and  kVater,  is  not  believe  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  impos- 
cqually  positive  that  the  Germans  arc  at-  sible  that  Germany  could  succeed  now.  when 
tempting  nothing  more  serious  than  an  effort  she  is  outnumbered  in  the  West  and  has  to 
to  regain  some  of  the  ground  lost  by  them  face  equal  if  not  superior  resources  in  muni- 
last  spring  and  last  autumn,  and  thus  to  put  tion  and  in  guns,  when  slic  has  to  break 
themselves  in  a  better  posture  to  meet  the  through  long  stretches  of  permanent  works 
great  Allied  drive,  which  evcr>onp  expects  that  have  been  building  for  months.  If  it 
in  the  spring.  were  not  possible  for  C  lermany  to  do  it  fif- 

Of  the  two  views,  which  seems  the  more  teen  months  ago,   when  she  had   more  men, 

rcavinablc?     Perhaps  the  best  that  it  is  pos-  more  guns,   and   more  shells  than   her  oppo- 

iible  to  do   is  to  point  out   that  v)   far  the  nents,     when     there    were     100,000    British 

Germans  have  done  nothing  that  would  con-  instead  of  1.000,000  in  the  field,  at  least  the 

firm  the  view  that  thry  arc  making  a  great  weight  cif  probability  is  against  such  a  success 

bid   for  a  dcti'tion,   but   that   their  operation  now. 

\s  not  yet  complete,  and  then  to  examine  the  We  kfiow  that  ( lermany  has  kept  in   tli  • 

fart^  and  conjrrturr*  which  arc  available.  West   little   less  tli.ui    I,S00,0()()  men  at  any 

To  rr  the  notion  that  the  Germans  time.     'Iri  bring  ^00. 000  from  the  Fast  now, 

are  ii.             4  to  make  a  real  drive,  there  is  — accepting  the  rr|)ortc<l  figures  as  correct, — 

the   very    widely    spread    nim«»r.    which    has  would  he  to  raise  the  total  to  about  2.000,- 

persi^frd    for   months,    that    "^uc  h    an    attempt  Of)0.       Hut    the    British    have    oflicially    an- 

wa«    to    be    made    and    that    the    (iermans  nounced   their   forir  in   the  West   as  around 

planned  fo  stake  all  on  this  effort.     All  over  I.(K)0.0(K).    and    wr    know    that    the    French 

Kiiropr,  and  quite  generally  in  this  country,  have   not    less  than    l,SOO.OfKI    in    their   first 

the   rr-    -•    '  7^^   brrn   in   rirnilation.      Again,  line.      As  to  munitir)n<(,   Allied  suprrioritv  in 

we   h               :i    in    the   rnrrw   works   that    tlic  flir    (liampagnr    h.ifflr    was    nianifrsf,     .md 

.".1 1 
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since  then  not  merely  French  and  British, 
but  Anicrican  factories,  the  last  now  begin- 
ning to  deliver  appreciable  quantities,  have 
been  busy. 

To  break  through  the  Allied  lines  would 
entail  huge  losses;  we  know  the  Allied  fail- 
ure in  September  cost  not  less  than  200,000. 
Before  a  real  break  could  be  made,  the  Allies, 
having  superior  numbers,  would  be  able  to 
make  a  concentration  of  greater  numbers  be- 
hind the  danger  point  and  the  German  ad- 
vance would  be  checked.  On  the  surface  the 
thing  seems  impossible;  but  the  impossible 
has  proven  by  no  means  unlikely  ii?  this  war, 
and  prophecy  is  foolish. 

II.   Ax  Offensive-Defensive 

Conceding  that  the  theory  of  a  real  drive 
is  at  least  apparently  unreasonable, — and  this 
is  the  prevailing  view  of  British  and  French 
officers  at  the  front, — what  might  the  Ger- 
mans be  seeking  in  a  smaller  way?  What 
could  their  operations  mean,  so  far  as  they 
have  developed,  if  they  did  not  mean  a  drive 
to  Calais? 


Here  the  answer  is  simple.  First  of  all, 
in  the  general  field  of  the  war  it  is  plain  that 
the  weather  conditions,  which  make  impossi- 
ble operations  in  the  East  on  a  grand  scale 
like  the  summer  drive  to  Warsaw  and  be- 
yond, allow  the  Germans  to  move  some  corps 
to  the  West  temporarily.  These  coxps,  by 
exerting  pressure,  will  naturally  make  the 
Allies  cautious  about  weakening  their  lines 
by  sending  new  reinforcements  either  to 
Salon ica  or  Suez.  We  know  that  many  have 
already  been  sent.  To  take  a  parallel,  one 
German  explanation  for  the  fierce  offensive 
around  ^  pres  last  spring  is  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  British  from  sending 
troops  to  the  (lallipoli  Peninsula  to  rein- 
force the  fleet,  by  threatening  their  line  in 
Flanders. 

Turning  now  to  the  specific  local  purpose 
that  the  Cjerman  operations  may  disclose,  the 
explanation  is  not  hard  to  find.  We  know 
that  the  Allies  are  planning  to  make  a  grand 
attack  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  this 
attack  is  likely  to  come  north  of  Arras  and 
in  Champagne,  because  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish have  fought  t\vo  terrific  battles  on  the 
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same  ground, — battles  which  were  recognized  one  to  two  miles  is  not  an  unreasonable  ex- 

as  efforts  either  to  break  the  German  lines  at  pectation,   given   the  preparation,   the  muni- 

once   or   to  open    the   way   for   a   successful  tions,  and  the  men. 

attack  later,   by  taking  the   positions  which  But  if  the  Germans  could  retake  the  more 

would  make  the  next  attack  easier.  important  portions  of  the  Allied  gains  of  last 

Last  May  and  June  the  French,  badly  sup-  September,  then  the  work  would  all  have  to 

ported  by  the  British,  who  had  to  give  their  be  begun  again  and  the  spring  drive  might 

job  up,  made  a  very  material  advance  north  go  no  further  than  to  regain  what  had  been 

of  Arras.     Look  at  any  map  which  shows  taken  last  September  and  lost  subsequently, 

the   lines  of  elevation,   and   it  will   be  seen  In     other    words,     the    German     movement 

that  the  French  front,  stretching  north  from  might  be  interpreted  as  a  def ensi\  e-oftensive, 

Compiegne  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the  — an  operation  designed  to  take  the  positions 

British    around    Lens,    actually    marks   with  essential    to   the   maintenance   of   their   lines 

fair  accuracy   the  eastern   limit  of  the  hills  against  the  general  attack   that  they  expect 

which   rise  abruptly  from  the  Channel  and  when  the  spring  comes. 

extend  east  until  they  break  down  into  the  If  the  Allies  take  Hill  No.  70,  Lens  and 

basin   of   the   Scheldt,   north   of   the   Somme  the  Vimy  ridge  next  spring,  the  German  lines 

Valley.  may  have  to  go  back  for  some  miles,  perhaps 

When   the   Gefman   advance  came   to   an  as  far  back  as  Douai ;  the  German  hold  upon 

end   in   the   autumn  of    1914   and   the   lines  Lille  will  be  shaken,  and  the  whole  German 

were  traced  out  for  both  sides,  the  Germans  right    flank    in    France    will    be    threatened, 

managed  to  hold  the  last  crests  of  these  hills.  This  is  what  the  Allies  aimed  at  last  May 

From  St.  Laurent,  just  east  of  Arras,  to  La  and  last  September.     Up  to  the  present  m.o- 

Bassee,    they   occupied   the   last   considerable  ment  the   German   operations  seem   directed 

ridges,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  toward  preparing  for  a  new  storm,   but  on 

Lorette    and    Vimy    heights,    west   of    Lens.  February   15,  when   these  lines  are  written, 

If  they  could  be  dislodged  from  this  position  they  have  made  little  real  progress. 
they  would   then   be  on   the   downhill   slope 

and  in  the  great  northern  plain,  which  would  1 1  J.     ThE  SPRIXG  OFFEXSIVE 
be  commanded  by  the  line  of  crests. 

In  May  the  French  actually  captured  the  Once  more  I  advise  my  readers  to  study 

Lorette  heights  and  a  nest  of  little  towns  at  the  map  to  grasp  the  full  possibilities  of  the 

their  ifXJt,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  spring  dri\e,  that  seems  inevitable  and  prom- 

by  the  Germans.     In   the  September   drive  ises  to  come  on  the  battlefields  of  Artois  and 

the   French   crept  up   the  western   slopes  of  of    Champagne.      The    German    position    in 

the  \'imy  heights,  occupying   Hills  .No.    119  France  is  a  deep  salient,  wholly  like  the  fa- 

and  No.   140,  but  subsequently  losing  a  por-  miliar  Polish  salient  which  Hindenburg  and 

tion  of  their  gains  and  never  quite  consoli-  Mackensen  broke  last  summer;  it  rests  upon 

dating  their  position,  which  would  have  en-  the   fortified   city  of    Lille  in  the   West  and 

abled  them  to  command  Lens  and  the  plain  upon  the  Argonne  ridge,  now  turned  into  a 

from    the   southwest.      The    British,    to    the  German  fortress,  on  the  East, 

north,  did   get   Hill   No.   70  and   for  a  few  This  sah'ent,  like  the  Polish  salient,  cannot 

br  '  '  '       rs  were  in  a  position  to  compel  the  be  attacked  in  front,  because  the  Champagne 

ev                I  of  this  town,  which  is  the  center  Hills,    north    of    the   Aisne,    like    the    H/.ura- 

of   the  roads  and    railroads  of   this  district.  Kawka  line  in  Poland,  have  been  turned  into 

But   thrv    were   pushed    back,   owing   to   the  fortresses   and    lend    themselves   naturally   to 

bad  handling  of  rhrir  reserves.  defense.       Mut    south    of    Lille    and    east    of 

All    told,    however,    the    French    arid    the  Kheims  rhere  arc  points  in  the  (Jerman  line 

British  did  make  ««ich  considerable  gains  as  which    offer   a    maximum    of    profit    for   the 

to  be  in  a  position  to  <ompIrtr  the  work  with  minimum  nf  labor. 

a  push  no  more  consi<lrrablc  than  that  of  last  We  saw   in    Poland    that    .Maikeiiscn    and 

autumn.      If  the  British  rould  gain  another  Hindenburg,  mf»ving  towards  a  common  ob- 

milc,  from  L'»o«,  they  would  retake  Hill  No.  jertive  behind  the  Russian  front,  sought  first 

70     ■'       !d    rnvrlop    La    Hasv-r,    and    could  to  break  tlirr)ugli  flir  Russian  \\nr<.  and  then, 

pr'.             turn  tlir  (jermans  our  of  this  p<jsi-  by  joining  hands  hrliinil  thr   Russian  (enter, 

linn.     If  thr  French  rould  make  a  half-mile  to  envelop   it   and   cut  off   and   capture    the 

advanrr,   rhr  Vimy  '               would  be  theirs.  Russian  masses. 

Thr  exjMTirnre  of  ti.^    ...  .;   two  Allied  offen-  .Now,    if    the    Allied    drive    in    tlie    spring 

•ive*  has  demonstrated  that  a  gain  of   from  should  succeed  in  piercing  the  (irrman  lines 
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south  of  Lille  and  cast  of  Champagne,  they  ing  their  present  lines,  they  may  straighten 
would  threaten  the  Cjerman  center  in  exactly  them  and  still  hold  much  of  Belgium.  It 
the  same  way,  and  the  maximum  of  their  is  even  conceivable  that  they  may  decide  to 
possible  gain  would  be  cutting  ofif  some  corps  shorten  them,  as  did  the  Russians,  without 
of  Germans,  who  now  hold  the  Aisne  heights,  risking  all  on  a  decision.  Should  they  do 
by  enveloping  them.  The  Allied  armies  this  a  natural  line  would  be  behind  the 
would  operate  on  lines  which  almost  exactly  Meuse  from  their  trenches  in  front  of  \"er- 
recall  those  of  Mackenscn  and  Hiiidenburg,  dun  to  Givet  on  the  Franco- Belgian  frontier 
and  Namur  would  recall  Brest-Lituv>k,  in  and  then  south  of  Namur  across  the  Sambre- 
the  Polish  campaign.  Meuse  triangle,  through  Maubeuge  to  Lille. 

The  Russians  escaped  from  the  net,  but  This  would  abolish  the  salient.  It  would 
they  had  to  evacuate  all  of  Poland  and  most  also  straighten  their  line  and  shorten  it  mate- 
of  Galicia.  It  is  equally  possible  that  if  the  rially,  but  it  means  the  surrender  of  almost 
German  lines  were  broken  this  spring,  Ger-  all  of  the  French  territory  now  held, 
many  would  find  no  real  halting  place  until  A  line  drawn  west  of  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
she  had  brought  all  her  forces  behind  the  sels  to  Namur  and  then  behind  the  Meuse 
Meuse,  or  even  behind  the  Ourthe;  that  is,  to  Verdun  would  be  still  shorter  and 
covering  the  Prussian  frontier  by  holding  stronger,  but  this  would  mean  the  surrender 
Liege  and  the  Ardennes  heights  to  the  of  the  Belgian  coast.  I  ntention  these  lines, 
Franco-Belgian  frontier  near  Long\vy.  both   of   which   are   said   to   have   been    pre- 

AUicd  strategy  has  always  been  transpar-  pared,  merely  to  indicate  that  an  Allied  often- 
ently  clear  in  the  West.  To  attack  at  both  sive  might  be  checked  far  short  of  the  Ger- 
cnds  of  the  curving  Cjerman  line,  to  attempt  man  frontier,  even  if  it  were  highly  success- 
to  break  the  line  and  reach  the  German  lines  ful.  I  have  discussed  the  whole  subject  at 
of  communication,  which  in  Artois  and  Flan-  this  length  because  1  may  not  be  able  to 
ders  lie  perilously  near  the  front;  to  strive  reach  it  again  before  the  spring  campaign 
to  envelop  and  cut  oli  some  German  corps,  begins  in  earnest, 
but   in   any   event   to   turn   them   all  out  of 

France  and    Belgium,   by   the   threat  of  en-         JV,     MORF.  ABOUT  ATTRITIOX 
velopmcnt.— this   has   been   what   Joffre   has 

sought  from  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  the  Very  briefly,  now,  I  desire  to  revert  to  the 
ALirne  to  the  present  moment.  subject  of  casualties  and  to  the  theory  of  the 

Draw  a  straight  line  on  the  map  from  war  of  attrition,  which  I  have  discussed  at 
Arras  east  and  from  the  Champagne  front  length  in  these  articles  before.  Some  weeks 
east  of  Rhcims  north ;  these  lines  will  show  ago  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  read  in 
the  general  direction  that  the  Allied  pushes  the  House  some  statistics  of  German  losses, 
will  take.  They  recall  exactly  the  pushes  of  which  led  to  much  mistaken  comment,  which 
Mackensen  through  Lublin  and  Hindenburg  was  wholly  unfortunate  from  the  British 
through  Ossowetz  and  Lomza.  The  line  point  of  view  and  one  more  example  of  Brit- 
from  Arras  almost  immediately  begins  to  ish  carelessness  as  to  foreign  opiru'on.  As 
cross  the  main  railroad  lines  from  Paris  to  he  explained  at  the  time,  this  list  was  not 
Brussels  and  to  Liege,  and  these  are  the  life-  the  official  British  estimate  of  (lerman  losses, 
lines  of  German  military  existence  in  France,  it  was  merely  the  tabulation  made  by  British 
Hindenburg's  operation  similarly  menaced  agents  of  the  lists  issued  by  the  Germans 
the  Petrograd-Warsaw  railroad.  NLickenson  themselves.  The  British  Government  has 
in  the  same  manner  struck  at  and  cut  the  never  pretended  to  give  the  public  any  csti- 
Warsaw-Kiev  railroad.  mate  of   the  actual   German   losses,   as  they 

I  am  not  pretending  to  say  that  the  Allies  estimated  them.  Nor  was  there  any  sugges- 
wili  pass  the  first  line  of  German  trenches  in  tion  that  these  Cierman  figures  were  ac- 
the  West  this  spring.  But  I  am  tr>ing  to  cepted  by  the  British  Government  as  ac- 
make  clear  what  their  major  purpose  has  been  curate.  All  that  happened  was  that  some 
and  probably  will  remain,  when  they  under-  member  of  Parliament  asked  the  government 
take  one  more  "big  push."  Think  of  the  what  the  total  according  to  German  lists 
Allied  armies  in  Artois  and  Champagne  as  was  at  that  moment  and  he  was  told, 
the  two  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  closing  in  The  Germans  do  not  issue  any  statement 
on  a  nut  held  between  them,  and  the  Allied  of  their  total  losses,  but  they  do  post  lists 
strategv'  is  plain.  bearing  the  names  of  the  killed,  wounded, 

It  is  always  to  be  recalled,  however,  that,  and  missing.  These  lists  are  tabulated  in 
even  if  the  Germans  do  not  succeed  in  hold-  neutral   and   belligerent  countries   and   thus 
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we  get  from  time  to  time  from  Amsterdam,  But  if  the  French  casualties  were  2,500,- 

from   Berne,   and   from   London   the   figures  000,    then   the   German   figure   must   be   far 

of  German  losses;  these  figures  are  obtained  higher,   for  the  French  loss  represents  a  50 

by   adding   the   totals  of   the   past   lists   and  per  cent,   loss  on  the  highest  figure   anyone 

those  of  the  new  lists.  has  suggested   for   French   numbers,   namely 

Yet  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  the  5,000,000.      Now   the   French  have,   on   the 

announcement  in  the   House  was  misunder-  whole,    done    less   steady    fighting    than    the 

stood   and  many  comments  have  been  made  Germans,  who  have  been  engaged  either  in 

on  the  supposition  that  the  figures  cited  in  the  West  or  the  East  or  in  both  fields  with- 

Parliament    vere   the   British   estimates,   not  out   interruption   since   the  war  began   until 

the    German    admissions,    and    these    figures  December   last.      If   the  French,   then,   have 

have  been   used   to  confound   the  observers,  lost  50  per  cent,  of  their  resources  in  men, 

who,    like   myself,   have   estimated   the   Ger-  the  Germans  have  lost  the  same  at  least,  and 

man    losses   to   be   much   greater   than    their  that   would   mean   around   4,000,000,  which 

lists  disclosed.     Such  estimates  may  be  wrong,  is  about  what  has  been  estimated.     Accept- 

the  German  official  statements  may  be  cor-  ing  the  usual  ratio,  this  would  mean:  killed, 

rect,    but    the    announcement    made    in    the  925,000;     wounded,     2,625,000;    captured, 

House  has  no  bearing,  because  it  was  a  mere  450,000. 

statement   of   the   figures   which   came   from  The    last   German    figures   that    we    have 

German  lists.  place  the   Prussian   losses   alone   at  just   less 

But  these  figures  have  a  particular  value,  than  2,400,000.     Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wur- 

At  the  end  of  November  the  Germans  had  temburg    issue    their   own    lists    and    on    the 

lost  in  killed,  according  to  their  lists,  deaths  basis  of  population,  they  would  add  around 

from  sickness  included,  something  over  600,-  600,000  to   the  total,   making  3,000,000  in 

000;  in  prisoners,  missing  included,  a  little  all — 1,000,000  less  than  would  be  expected, 

less  than  400.000 ;  in  wounded,  a  little  under  on  the  basis  of  French  losses.     What  is  the 

1.600,000.     Their  total  loss  was,  then,  some-  explanation    of   this   disparity?      The   Allies 

thing  under  2.600.000.  belie\e  that   it  is   found   in   the  alleged  cus- 

The  British  losses  for  about  the  same  pe-  tom    of    the    Germans    to    include    in    their 

riod  were  officiallv  announced  in  Parliament  casualties   onlv   those   who   are    permanentlv 

to  be  530.000.— 120,000  killed,  70,000  cap-  disabled  ;  that  is,  they  declare  that  German 

tured,  340,fX)0  wounded.     Compare  the  two  reports    show    the    permanent    wastage    only. 

and   it  will   be  seen   that  the  percentage  of  Colonel  Repington,  the  military  correspond- 

killed  to  wounded  is  about  the  same, — a  lit-  ent  of  the  Times  of  London,  fixes  at  2,700,- 

tle  higher  in  the  Cierman  case,  but  we  know  000  the  permanent  (lerman  loss  for  the  first 

that  the  Germans  report  only  serious  wounds,  eighteen  months. 

as  do  the  French,  while  the  British  report  all  This    last    figure    is    pretty    close    to    the 

wounds,    howe\Tr    slight.      The    percentage  (German   los.ses,   as  atlmitted   in   their  official 

of  raptured    in   both   cases   is   practically   the  statements    or    lists,    of    3,000,000.       Hilaire 

same.     It  is  reavjnable  to  conclude  then  that  Belloc  estimates  for  the  same  period  that  the 

the  familiar  ratio  of  killed  to  total  casualties,  (Jernian   permanent  loss  has  been  3.2 SO, 000 

anywhere  from  one  in   four  to  one  in   five,  to   3,7^0.000,    and    asserts   that    the    French 

is  holding  gorkl   in  this  war.  General  St.iff  estimates  place  it  above  4,000,- 

Hut    the    other    day    a    French    Socialist  000  after  the  most  exhaustive  examinations. 

deputy  was  quoted  as  saying  in  Kngland  that  Personally  I  believe  that  3,000,000  is  a  con- 

the  total    French   |f»ssrs  in   the  first  eighteen  servative    estimate.      This     accepts     Colonel 

rminths   of    the   war   ha.l    been    2,S00.0(X),—  Kepington's  2,700,000  and  merely  adds  300.- 

7(H),(K\()     killer!.     1.4^)(),(XX)     wounded,     and  000  to  cover  what  is  known  as  "teniporary- 

40f),000  raptured.     This  was  instantly  seized  permanent  loss."     This  rather  coin|>lex  thing 

uprm    and    usrd    to    prove    that    the    Freruli  is    thus    explained:     At    any    given    moment 

were   rapidly  approaching  exhaustiorj.      The  there  w  ill  he  several  hundred  thousand  men, 

fi|^irr«  were,  of  course,  prrprwterous.    Quite  whose   wounds   will    presently   heal   and    [x-r- 

pomibly  the  French  artiiallv  suffered  2,S00,-  mit  thetii  to  return,  but  who  rannot  go  bark 

Of^*            '■          i  the  fir  •        '  'fen  rnonths, —  at  that  nioiiient.     This  is  a  ronst.uil  elnnnit 

♦li                     ^      ••  urnri                (•|)tei|,      hut   if  an<l  will  reinaiti  s^).     'I'hus  at  the  end  ol   the 

thr>'   have   we   shall    find    that    the   ratio   of  war,  there  will  be  these  thousands  of  men, 

killed  to  wounded  will  be  ah<nit  the  same  as  with  unhealed  wf»unds,  who  in  a  few  months 

the    (iertn.it);    t'"    ('•■'••re    for    the    priwmers  would  he  available, 

does  meet  the  pr              ;e»,  AsHuiiiiinj    that    the    Germans    have    lost 
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3.000,000  permanentlv,  thev  still  have  at  least 
5,000,000  in  hand.  l"t  takes  about  3,000.000 
to  hold  their  lines;  it  takes  another  million 
to  look  out  for  other  services,  garrisons,  com- 
munications, etc.  They  still  have,  then,  an- 
other million  of  reserves  to  draw  on,  before 
real  attrition,  that  is,  an  actual  decline  in 
numbers  at  the  front,  can  begin.  If  their 
loss  in  eighteen  months  was  2,700.000.  this 
is  at  the  rate  of  130,000  per  month.  It  will 
then  be  seven  months  before  they  will  actu- 
ally lack  men  to  hold  their  lines;  seven 
months  will  take  us  to  August. 

If  the  French  figures  are  correct  the  point 
where  exhaustion  will  begin  to  tell  has  al- 
ready set  in.  If  the  German  figures  are  cor- 
rect, then  there  is  no  likelihood  that  (Ger- 
many will  run  short  of  men  in  any  time 
\\itliin  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
war  will  continue.  Hut  the  (lerman  figures 
can  hardly  be  correct,  because  the  experience 
of  both  the  British  and  the  French,  who 
know  their  own  casualties  and  use  them  as 
a  basis  for  estimating  the  German.  p<iints  to 


a  far  greater  German  total  and  thoroughly 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  German 
figures,  as  shown  by  the  posted  lists,  repre- 
sent only  the  permanent  wastage  and  not  th«: 
temporary,  incident  to  the  removal  of  men 
by  wounds  which  are  not  serious  enough  to 
keep  them  permanently  out  of  the  line. 

V.     Rl  sSIA  BECilXS  Agaix 

Late  in  January  there  developed  far  to 
the  south  along  the  Dniester  and  in  the 
corner  where  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Rumania  meet,  a  new  Russian  offensive, 
which  attracted  very  wide  attention,  and  for 
several  weeks  made  undeniable  progress. 
Once  more  there  were  heard  from  Petrograd 
the  familiar  rumors  that  Czernowitz  had 
fallen  and  that  Russian  troops  were  about 
to  penetrate  into  Bukovina.  Further  to  the 
north  about  Tarnopol  and  cast  of  the  tor- 
tresses  of  Dubno  and  Lutzk,  which  fell  to 
the  Austrians  in  the  summer  offensive,  the 
Russians  were  also  on  the  move  and  were 
approaching  the  Styr  River  between  the 
tortress  of  Lutzk  and  the  Pripet  marshes. 

The  fighting  in  these  regions  was  very 
severe.  Fast  of  the  Strypa  in  Galicia  the 
Russians  made  material  progress  and  passing 
the  Sereth  approached  and  cros-sed  the  Strypa 
at  certain  points.  Fhey  seem  also  to  have 
approached  close  to  the  heights  which  com- 
mand Czernowitz,  and  they  are  reported  to 
have  pressed  up-stream  along  the  Dniester 
at  several  points  north  and  west  of  Czer- 
nowitz. 

After  moderate  progress  this  oflensixe  was 
ajiparently  completely  checked  in  the  last 
days  of  January,  but  seemed  to  be  breaking 
out  again  at  the  outset  of  the  third  week  in 
February.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  German  action  iti 
France.  The  general  supposition  has  been 
that  if  the  Central  Powers  took  the  offensive 
in  the  spring  they  would  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate into  .southern  Russia,  throw  the  Rus- 
sian line  back  from  the  Rumanian  frontier 
and,  having  taken  Bessarabia,  undertake  to 
persuade  the  Rumanians,  w  ith  this  as  a  bribe. 
to  enter  the  H-ar  on  the  Teutonic  side. 

In  the  summer  campaign  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  pushed  a  considerable  distance 
cast,  leaving  to  the  Russians  but  a  thin  slice 
of  all  their  earlier  conquests  in  Galicia,  The 
present  Russian  operation  was  reganled  as 
ai:  efi(»rt  to  retake  certain  valuable  positions 
to  make  more  certain  their  hold  in  this 
corner  and  to  strengthen  the'r  line  against 
.1     poss'ble    spring     offensive,     by     regaining 
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towns  and  hills  of  strategic  or  tactical  value.  VI.     MOXTEXEGRO  IS  LOST 

But  the  political  purpose  was  still  more 
patent.  A  Russian  victory  within  sight  and  It  remains  now  to  record  the  progress  of 
hearing  of  the  Rumanian  frontier  would  un-  events  in  the  Balkans.  The  conquest  of 
questionably  have  a  real  effect  in  shaping  the  Serbia  being  complete,  there  v.as  a  general 
opinion  within  Rumania,  still  balancing  be-  expectation  that  the  Serbian  troops,  which 
tween  neutralit>-  and  an  enlistment  on  the  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Montenegrin  hills, 
Allied  side.  To  take  Czernowitz  and  a  would  make  a  bitter  resistance,  aided  by  the 
portion  of  Bukovina,  the  prize  desired  by  Montenegrins.  Nothing  of  the  sort  hap- 
the  Rumanians,  would  be  to  take  possession  pened.  Instead  the  Austrians,  moving  up 
of  something  that  could  be  offered  to  the  from  the  shore  at  Cattaro,  captured  the  sum- 
Rumanians,  while  the  moral  effect  would  mit  of  Mount  Lovchen,  long  a  thorn  in 
not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  their  sides  and  hitherto  regarded  as  impreg- 

Again,  when  the  offensive  began,  the  Ger-  nable.    Cettinje,  the  capital,  then  Scutari  fell, 

mans     and     Austrians     were     concentrating  with  next  to  no  resistance.     Before  the  world 

troops    to    make    an    attack    upon    Salonica.  had  quite  appreciated  the  fact,  Montenegro, 

This    attack    was    promptly    postponed    and  which  had  held  out  against  the  Turk  for  five 

there  was  evidence  that  troops  and  artiller}'  centuries,  was  in  Austrian  hands, 

had  been  recalled  from  the  Balkans  to  assist  Then  came  the  report  that  the  King  had 

in  checking  the  Russian  drive  in  Galicia  and  made   a  peace   pact   with   the   Austrians, — a 

Volhynia.     Even'  day  added  to  the  already  pact    which,    Vienna    reported,    assured    the 

long  delay  of  the  Germans  in  attacking  Sal-  King  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom,  save  for 

onica    gave    new    promise    that    the    attack  Lovchen,   but   allowed   the  Austrians   to  oc- 

would    fail    as   it    increased    the    number   of  cupy    it,      Vienna   positively    announced    the 

Allied   troops  gathered   there  and   the  work  fact ;  the  world  believed  it  for  days.     Then 

on  the  fortifications  was  pushed  a  little  closer  the  King  fled  to  Italian  soil,  rumor  suggested 

toward  completion.  that  he  had  been  practically  deposed  by  some 

To  judge  from  the  present  outlook,  the  patriotic  generals  who  had  declined  to  be 
Russian  offensive  completely  succeeded  in  its  bound  by  his  bargain,  and  Rome,  in  its  turn, 
purpose  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  Salonica.  took  up  the  dispute  and  announced  that 
Indeed  there  is  ever)'  present  indication  that  Nicholas  had  sold  his  country  out  to  the  Aus- 
the  (jermans  have  abandoned  their  purpose  trians,  but  had  been  unable  to  keep  the  bar- 
to  attack  this  position,  that  they  have  found  gain,  while  \'ienna  tardily  conceded  that 
their  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  allies  quite  un-  peace  had  not  been  made, 
willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  Meantime  the  champions  of  Montenegro 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  the  necessary  promptly  opened  upon  the  Italians,  charging 
troops  themselves.  Salonica  seems  to  have  that  they  had  sacrificed  Montenegro,  as  it 
become  another  Lisbon  and  the  position  from  has  been  charged  that  they  sacrificed  Serbia, 
the  \'ardar  to  the  Struma,  behind  the  Chal-  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  Serbs 
ddicc  lakes,  another  Torres  X'cdras.  of  the   Black   Mountain   but  to  yield,   when 

Aside  from   the  strategical   importance  of  Italy  failed  to  come  to  their  assistance.     This 

the    Russian    offensive,    however,    its    main  dispute  is  still  going  forward  and  it  is  still 

value  lay  in  the  warning  it  conveyed  to  Ger-  impossible    to    settle    the    merits.      But    it    is 

many  and  the  message  it  ha<l  for  the  rest  of  clear    that    there    is    much    to    suggest    that 

the  world  that  Rus.sia  was  not  crushed,  but  there  is  truth   in   both   charges,   and   that  if 

had  again  found  herself,  was  again  preparing  King    Nicholas    showed    little    of    the    tradi- 

to  res- '•»•  advance.     More  than  this,  she  tional    herr)isni   oi   his    race,    his   son-in-law's 

was  T'            ^  the  advance  in  the  field  where  crjuntry  manifested  no  grave  anxiety  over  the 

her  fir*t  victories  had  brought  Austria  to  the  fate  of  Montenegro  until  the  fall  of  the  coun- 

edgr  of  ruin,  and  hrr  armies,  supplied  with  try  suddenly  placed  in  <l«Mdl\-  peril  all  Italian 

heav>'  artillery  in  quantities  which  surprised  pr«»sprcts   on    the    eastern    shore   ^>i    the    Atl- 

the  Central    Poweri,  quite  a»  much  as  Rus-  riatic  and  left  the  Italian  garrison  at  \  alona 

»ia'i  allies,  were  now  t«)  be  rrckofird  with  on  in  imminent  danger. 

th'-     ^^     ive.    Another  prfjof  of  the  ama/ing  It    is  a   fact   that    Italian   and    Serbian    in- 

rr                of  Russia  was  thus  supplied  and  a  terests  c|uarrel   in  the  A«lriatic.      It  is  a   fact 

new  denial  was  entered  to  the  Gerinafi  Ix>ast,  that   Italy  hopes  to  seize  lands   in    D.ihnHtia 

now   less    irr<                 heard,   that    Russia   was  which    are    mainly    inhabited    hv    Serbs    and 

at  thr  pf»int  «.;   ng  her  allien  and  making  Iwlong,   by    right   of    race,    to   the    Serbs,      It 

a  separate  peace.  is  true   that  when    Italy   was  asked    to   send 
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troops  to  help  Serbia,  at  the  moment  when   an     storm, 
Bulgaria  declared  war,  at  the  moment  when   \'aloiia. 
only  Italy  had  troops  free  and  near,  she  de- 
clined,   and    her    refusal    sealed    the    fate   of 
Serbia.      Again,    when    the    Serbs    were    re- 
tiring across   the   mountains   upon    Durazzo 


to  descend  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  penetrate  into  Al- 
bania, march  upon  Duraz- 
zo and  organize  a  campaign 
against  \alona.  All  this 
would  have  been  imf>ossible 
if  Italian  corps  had  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Serbs  in  their 
wonderful  retreat  from 
Prisreiid  and  Kossovo.  To- 
gether the  Italians,  the 
Serbs,  and  such  Albanians 
as  Essad  Pasha  could  hold 
might  have  checked  the 
Austrians  and  Bulgarians  in 
the  mountains. 

As  it  was,  the  Serbs,  so 
far  as  they  were  able,  tied 
to  the  coast  and  were  trans- 
ported to  Corfu,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  to 
Tunis,  and  to  Salonica, 
King  Peter  took  refuge  in 
France,  and  there  was  left 
only  a  small  Italian  force  at 
\  alona  and  a  few  Serbs  to 
meet  the  oncoming  Austri- 
which     was     now     directed     at 


VII.     IlALV'S  F.AILIRE 


If  Valona  falls,  then  Austria  will  he  mis- 
and  Scutari,  Italy  refused  to  send  troops  to   ^ress   of    the   eastern    shore   of    the   Adriatic 

from   Pola  to  the  Straits  of  Otranto.     Cat- 
taro,    by   the    fall    of    Lovchen,    has   become 


cover  their   retreat,   and   this  contributed   to 
the  practical  destruction  of  the  Serbian  army. 

Apologists  for  Italy  maintain  that  the  men  the  best  naval  base  on  the  Adriatic.     Valona 

were  lacking,   that  it  was  impossible  to  im-  will,  in  Austrian  hands,  be  almost  as  great 

provise  a  campaign  in  the  brief  time  that  was  a  menace  to  Italy  as  Calais  in  (jennan  hands 

allowed.      Neither    the   one   excuse    nor   the  might   prove    to    Britain.      Albania    will    be 

other   wholly   satisfies.      Unmistakably   there  reorganized   under   William   of   Wied,   and, 

will   be  those  who  will   always  believe  that  despite  Kssad   Pasha,  Austrian   influence,  al- 

Italy  was  willing  to  see  Serbia  crushed,  that  ways  predominant   in   the   Nortli,   will   help 

there  might  be  a  less  dangerous  rival  on  the  to  consolidate  .\lbanians. 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and   that  she        (^nce  the  Albanians  are  enlisted,  and  they 

might    prevent    the    union    of    the    Southern  supplied  the  Turk  with  his  best  soldiers  for 

Slavs    in    a    strong    Adriatic    state.      Serbia  years,    it   will    require    few    Austrian    tnx)ps 

crushed,  even  if  the  Allies  won  the  war.  King  to   hold    Albania.      Bulgarian    and    Gennan 

Peters  nation  could  hardly  regain  its  strength  troops  at   Monastir,  that  is,  on  the  flank  of 

for  some  years,  and  in  those  years  Italy  might  the  Anglo-French   force,   if  it  endeavors  to 

hope  to  consolidate  her  own  hold  upon  both  move   along   the   Vardar   valley,    will    m.ike 

Dalmatia  and  Albania,  keeping  the  Serbs  out  such  an  operation  exceedingly  difficult.     .As 

of  North  .Albania  and  the  Greeks  out  of  the  for  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  they  will  prob- 

southem  districts.  ably  be  organized  under  Austrian  direction. 

But  Italian  calculation,  if  this  was  Italian  possibly  gaining  an  apparent  freedom  under 

calculation,    seems   to    have   been    overastute.  some   Austrian    or   German    princelet.    while 

for  the  Montenegrins,  finding  that  they  could  Serbian  Macedonia  and  a  portion  of  the  old 

look  for  no  aid  from  Italy,  gave  up  the  fight  Serbian   State  will   fall  to  Bulgaria, 
and   this  opvened  the  road   for  the  .Austrians        Austria    and    (irrmany    are    thus    on    the 
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point  of  consolidating  their  position  in  the  pionship  of  small  nations  and  races,  and  Italy 
Balkans.  Save  for  Valona  and  Salonica,  is  seeking  to  enslave  portions  of  two  races, 
they  have  cleared  the  Peninsula.  But  this  the  Greek  and  the  Serb. 
was  the  thing  that  brought  Italy  into  the  It  will  be  a  fortunate  ending  for  the 
war.  She  is  fighting,  not  so  much  for  Trieste  great  war  if  Serbia  is  reconstituted  to  include 
and  the  Trentino,  which  are  only  incidents,  Montenegro,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  and  old  Ser- 
— Trent  was  hers  for  the  taking  a  year  ago,  bia,  if  Macedonia  is  ceded  to  Bulgaria,  whose 
— as  to  keep  her  supremacy  in  the  Adriatic,  claim  upon  it  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Italy's 
fortif)-  her  position  by  the  possession  of  Dal-  claim  upon  Trent;  if  Greece  is  permitted  to 
matia  and  the  islands,  and  block  the  Austro-  hold  Northern  Epirus  and  to  regain  from 
German  plan  to  organize  the  Balkans  and  Italy  the  Dodecanus  and  Rhodes,  which  are 
the  Near  East.  She  had  marked  Albania  wholly  Greek.  Italy's  claim  to  the  Trentino 
and  Dalmatia  for  her  own ;  she  had  pre-  and  Trieste,  possibly  to  the  Istrian  Penin- 
vented  the  Greeks  from  occupying  North  sula,  may  be  justified,  but  outside  of  this  her 
Epirus  in  the  Balkan  Wars;  now,  when  ambitions  are  quite  as  selfish  as  Germany's. 
Greece  holds  these  districts,  she  has  consented  The  present  war  grew  out  of  conflicting 
only  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  purposes  in  the  Balkans.  Permanent  peace 
be  evacuated  at  the  end  of  the  war.  can  only  come  if  the  Balkans  are  organized 

All   this  future   is  now  imperiled.      Even    into  states,  which  are  independent,  which  are 
if  Austria  shall  consent  to  evacuate  Albania    based  on  a  reasonable  recognition  of  ethno- 
and   the  Serb  states  after  the  war,  she  can    logical  conditions,  and  have  the  guarantee  of 
argue  that  the  Serbs,   and  not  the   Italians,    all  the  great  powers,  both  against  each  other 
are    entitled    to    Serb    lands,    that    Albania   and   against   the   great   powers  who  seek   to 
should   be   an    independent   state   or   a   state    destroy    them.      All    this  will   be   impossible 
partitioned   betvveen    Greece   and    Serbia,    as    if   Italy  has  her  way  and  the  recent  events 
Greece  and   Serbia  planned   in   the  Turkish    in  the  Balkans,  as  they  tend  to  make  com- 
War.     If  she  is  forced  to  consider  retiring   plete   Italian   success   improbable,   cannot   be 
from  the  Balkans,  she  can  make  her  retire-    distasteful   to   the  most  loyal   friends  of  the 
ment  contingent  upon  the  absolute  freedom    general  Allied  cause. 
of  these  states  and   the  consequent  elimina- 
tion  of    Italy    from    all   power   on    the   east  VIII.     PEACE  XALK  AGAIN" 
shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

Of  course,  if  the  Central  Powers  are  Last  of  all,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
crushed,  Austrian  wishes  and  arguments  will  new  set  of  peace  rumors  which  attracted  very 
get  small  hearing.  But  if  the  war  wears  general  comment  in  Feliruary.  A  New  York 
out  to  a  draw,  if  the  tenns  of  peace  are  made  newspaper  recognized  to  be  in  close  touch 
on  the  basis  of  conditions  bef(jre  the  war.  with"  the  German  Embassy  in  Washington 
then  it  is  plain  that  Italy  will  get  nothing  one  day  announced  that  Germany  was  now 
along  the  eastern  shrirc  of  the  Adriatic  and  prepared  to  make  peace  on  the  following 
that  henceforth  she  will  have  to  face  the  un-    terms: 

dying  grudge  of  bfjth  the  Serb  and  the  Greek,        The  evacuation  of  Belgium  without  pay- 
whosr  aspirations  she  has  thwarted  or  whose    ment   by    Belgium   of   an    indemnity   or    the 
armies   she   has   befrayrd.    for   this   latter    is   cession  of   Belgian  Congo. 
the  view  the  Serbs  will  undoubtedly  take.  'I'he  evacuation  of  Northern  France  with- 

For  neutrals  this  Italian  discomfiture  can  out  the  payment  by  Frarice  of  an  irulemnity 
be  fx)r  ■'    .  ty.      Italian  claim  to    or  the  cession  ni  Freticli  African  colonies. 

the  D  .      ...,  little  greater  justice        The    surrender    to    (ireat    Britain    of    all 

than  Cierman  claim  to  Belgium.  Thousands  save  one  of  (lermany's  African  and  Asiatic 
of  Dalmatian  Slav*  arc  fighting  loyally  for  colonies.  (German  East  Africa,  which  has 
Austria,  brrausc  Italy  has  claimed  their  not  yet  been  concpicred,  was  evidently  in 
land*  for  her  own.  Austria,  on  the  other  trndcd  to  be  the  e\<cption.) 
hand,  has  never  attempted  tr»  replace  the  Poland  to  br  made  a  separate  state,  under 
Serbs  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia  bv  Clmnans  a  German  prince  and  under  Austr«)-German 
or  Hungarians.  If  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia  dirrition,  Austria  to  cede  to  it  a  portion  of 
are  to  be  taken  from  Austria.  tlie>'  can  only    Galicia. 

be  taken  justly  to  be  ad«led   tf»  a   real   Serb        Serbia    to    be    portioned    between    Austriri 
stafp,    '  *'  thrre    i*    little    t<i    br    naid    and   Mnlgaria. 

»^ntt  f  .         from  the  Allied  *tand|K»int,        Albania  to  be  dividrti  brtwecn  Austiia  and 

for  the  Allies  have  pi'oclaimed   their  cham-  Greece,  which  was  also  to  receive  a  piece  of 
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Macedonia.  (Evidently  Monastir  and  the 
Gue\gheli  district  were  meant.) 

The  integrity-  of  Turkey  to  be  recognized 
and  Germany's  economic  supremacy  therein 
to  be  conceded. 

Finally  Germany  was  to  annex  the  Cour- 
land  province  of  Russia. 

These  terms  pretty  well  represent  what 
have  recently  been  put  out  in  Europe,  al- 
though to  them  should  be  added  the  cession 
to  Italy  of  the  Trentino,  but  not  of  Trieste. 
A  glance  at  them  will  indicate  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  no  longer  any  illusion  about  Bel- 
gium, no  longer  expect  to  acquire  any  por- 
tion of  France,  and  have  abandoned  the  chat- 
ter about  the  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  which, 
up  to  this  time,  has  been  repeated  in  every 
peace  program  that  Germany's  representatives 
have  put  forth. 

Germany,  it  would  seem,  is  now  ready  to 
make  peace  on  the  basis  of  status  quo  ante 
in  the  West ;  she  resigns  the  lost  colonies 
to  Britain.  For  her,  Russia  is  to  pay  the 
price.  Poland  is  to  be  restored,  but  as  a 
German  or  Austro-German  protectorate. 
With  Austrian  Galicia  it  would  be  a  state 
of  some  17,000,(X*0  of  people,  having  an 
area  of  about  60,000  square  miles;  roughly, 
that  of  New  ^'ork  and  New  Jersey.  The 
only  actual  territorial  gain  is  comprehended 
in  the  Courland  demand,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  730.000. 

The  partition  of  Serbia  would  give  Aus- 
tria most  of  the  old  kingdom  and  reimburse 
the  Hapsburgs  for  the  cession  of  (jalician 
Poland.  With  Montenegro  and  North  Al- 
bania they  would  thus  acquire  the  mastery 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Balkans.  Holding  Serbia,  they  would  hold 
the  road  to  Constantinople,  and  they  could 
rely  upon  their  (ireek  friend.  King  Con- 
stantinc,  to  acquiesce  in  their  reorganization 
of  the  Balkans. 

Poland    and    the    Balkans,    this    is    really 


what  the  German  proposal  now  amounts  to, 
and  it  is  actually  for  these  prizes  that  the 
war  is  being  continued. 

This  is  a  long  way  from  the  situation  of 
a  )car  ago,  when  German  annexation  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  German  patriots.  But  it 
is  still  an  impossible  basis  for  peace.  It 
would  be  a  genuine  gain  for  civilization  and 
permanent  peace  if  there  could  be  constituted 
a  Polish  kingdom,  including  the  Poles  of 
Prussia  as  well  as  Austria  and  Russia,  but 
such  a  state  could  be  created  only  by  iso- 
lating a  million  Germans  in  East  Prussia 
and  giving  Dantzig  and  Posen  to  the  rein- 
carnated Poland.  Ajjainst  this  Germany 
would  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

But  it  is  for  an  Austro-German  protector- 
ate in  Poland  and  an  Austrian  supremacy-  in 
the  Balkans  that  the  Austro-Cjermans  are 
now  fighting.  Neither  side  will  now  make 
peace,  because  the  Germans  still  believe  that 
they  can  bring  this  modest  reward  for  their 
labors  and  sacrifices  home:  the  Allies  be- 
lieve that  they  can  rescue  Serbia  and  restore 
the  independence  of  the  Balkans,  but  in  do- 
ing this  they  will  probably  have  to  give  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Russians.  Some  months 
hence  it  may  be  possible  that  all  contestants 
will  consent  to  a  peace  that  will  leave  Turkey 
intact  and  reorganize  the  Balkans,  not  as 
Russian  or  Austro-German  protectorates,  but 
as  independent  states.  This  is  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  by  neutrals. 

Meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  (lermany  has  met  no 
defeat,  her  claims  as  the  price  of  peace  have 
very  greatly  diminished  and  arc  n<nv  ap- 
proaching a  reasonable  basis.  Before  the 
spring  campaign  we  shall  probably  hear  one 
more  proposal,  coming,  like  all  the  others, 
from  the  German  side,  and  not  impossibly 
e\  en  more  reasonable.  But  it  is  a  safe  fore- 
cast that  it  will  be  rejected. 


rbotngrtph  by  Uia  American  rrts*  Auorlitlon.   Nm  York 

KITCHENER-S  NEW  ARMY  AT  ALDERSHOT 
(Artillery    in    the    foreground) 


BU1X)INGS  AT  VI ASHINGTON  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

(In   a   vault   of   the   nreproof  Administration   Building,    under    constant    temperature,    are    preserved    the    national 
standards  of  length  and  trass  to  which  all  American  measures  are  referred) 

UNCLE    SAM   AS    WEIGHER, 
TESTER,  AND  MEASURER 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 

Here  Is  a  Government  Bureau,  luith  an  uninspiring  official  name,  tihose  activities 
are  perhaps  little  known  to  the  general  public.  Yet  its  ivork  is  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
portance as  to  enter  intimately  into  the  life  of  the  individual.  Everyone  a.  ho  travels  on 
a  railroad  or  a  trolley  car,  crossis  a  bridge,  enters  a  stone  building,  especially  a  modern 
city  skyscraper,  or  buys  and  uses  anything  by  iceight  and  measure,  from  cloth  and  meat 
to  gas  and  electricity, — and  this  takes  in  pretty  much  everybody  in  the  United  States, — 
dtpmds  for  safety,  square  dealing,  and  comfort  on  the  standards  of  weights,  measures, 
and  tests  as  fixed  by  the    United  States  Bureau   of  Standards  at   Washington. 

TWV.  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Sevres, 
rKTupies  an  attractive  group  of  build-  Prance,  and  faithfully  reproducing  the  In- 
ings  in  the  suburbs  of  \Va->hington,  D.  C,  ternational  Standards  there  preserved,  upon 
-pecially  located  so  as  to  be  away  from  the  which  are  based  the  weights  and  measures 
noi<.f  and  confusion  of  the  city  and  electric  of  the  civilized  world.  These  standards,  of 
disturbances  incident  to  trolley  lines  and  course,  are  metric,  a  meter  bar  and  a  kilo- 
mechanical  plants  that  would  affect  refined  gram  weight,  but  the  >  ard  and  pound  in  ordi- 
nary use  arc  legally 
defined  in  terms  of 
the  meter  and  the 
kilogram,  so  that  to 
them  our  customary 
m  e  a  s  u  r  c  s  arc  re- 
ferred through  sec- 
und.iry  standards, 
either  metric  or  cus- 
tomary, whose  true 
values  arc  k  n  o  \v  n 
with  precision,  or 
through  State  st.iiid- 
ards  de|)o.sited  at 
the  various  State 
Capitols. 

In   a  subtrrr.uH-.ui 
t  u  n  n  r  1     near     llir 
III 


Ialxjrator>'  work. 

In    a    fireproof 
•ault    in    the    basc- 
:ncnt  of  tlic  Admin- 
istration      Building, 
-  •     ■'  r]      by      sterl 
la/oned  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of 
•he     U'nited     States, 
'"   ''"posited   and 
rird  at  a  con- 
tant  temperature 
national    <fand- 
:.    of    lenctli    and 
ii  .!»*,  —  g  platinum- 
iridium   bar   and 
■  '  nd«T  prepared  at 
'   •    International 
Mcb— 8 
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STANDARDIZING  mORC^lETERS 

I  The  density  of  a  liquid,  such_  as  the  electrolyte  of  a  storage  battery,  is 
measured  by  a  hydrometer.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instruments  sent  to 
the  bureau  to  be  tested.  Many  chemicals  and  other  substances  are  sold  and 
used,  depending  upon  their  specific  gravity,  and  accurate  measuring  instru- 
ments are  a  prime  essential) 


ed  to  a  S[>ecial  organization 
known  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1901  as  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards, 
with  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton  as 
its  director. 

This  Bureau  corresponds 
in  large  measure  to  such 
similar  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope as  the  Normal-Eich- 
ungs  Kommission  and  the 
Kaiserliche  Physicalisch 
Technische  Reichsanstalt  of 
Germany,  and  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  of 
Great  Britain,  organiza- 
tions which  have  had  a 
most  beneficial  eftcct  on  the 
commerce  and  industry-,  es- 
pecially manufacturing  and 
engineering,  of  the  respect- 
ive countries.  At  such  lab- 
oratories are  carried  on  in- 
vestigations that  as  regards 
apparatus,  personnel  and 
buildings,  as  described,  are  standardized  the  resources,  are  beyond  the  power  of  private  or 
highly  accurate  base-bars  and  suneyors'  educational  institutions,  perhaps,  in  that  they 
tapes,  measures  of  length  used  in  measuring  must  be  prosecuted  continuously  for  long  in- 
the  base  lines  of  the  exact  Government  geo-  tervals  of  time,  or  may  be  involved  in  carr>- 
detic  surveys  which  determine  accurately  the  ing  out  the  provisions  of  statutes, 
boundaries  and  geographic  position  of  vari-  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
ous  points  throughout  the  country',  as  well  tivities  of  this  Bureau  have  a  wide  range, 
as  the  tapes  and  other  measures  used  in  varying  from  the  simple  concerns  of  do- 
ordfnary  sur\-eys,  which  are  sent  for  stand-  mestic  economy  to  the  most  refined  scien- 
ardization  by  State  officials,  corporations  tific  investigation  and  questions  of  hicrhly 
and  individuals,  for  in  this 
work,  as  elsewhere,  all  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Bureau 
are  available  to  anyone  upon 
pa>  ment  of  a  reasonable  fee. 
I  his  important  work  of 
the  national  government  is 
done  under  that  section  of 
the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  con- 
fers on  the  Congress  the 
power  to  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  a 
power  which,  it  may  be 
said  in  p.issing,  the  nation's 
legislature  has  never  exer- 
ci>ed  in  any  full  degree  or 
even  with  such  interest  as 
that  which  it  has  given 
to  the  currency,  banking,  or 
similar  questions  of  national  „  „„„ 

^        .  , .       ,         ,  .  THE  OPTICAL  LABORATORY 

concern.      Accordingly   this  j     ^  , ,,..  ,  .,       ..     .    ...i   ,,  i ,i..,..-    ,.  i 

function  and  its  logical  ex       various 

•  1  1  ment  ot    ...     ,  .  .:  _   ,   ..:.        :.        ,  ,  .    '        >  "  • 

tensions    nave    Decn    entrust-        uving  ot  j»U,Oo«  ax  the  sugar  duties  coliectcd  by  the  Government  was  tn^de) 
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specialized  manutacturcs,  its  I  unctions  and 
usefulness  hardly  are  appreciated  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  whom  it  ser\es  so  well.  In  fact, 
in  considering  the  matter  of  standards,  and 
especially  national  standards,  mo<iern  science 
and  industr)'  are  not  concerned  alone  with 
concrete  representations  of  mere  units  of 
weights  and  measures,  but  the  field  has  been 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  standards  of  qual- 
ity, standard  methods  of  manufacturing  and 
operation,  and  even  to  include  standards  of 
vr  rh  as  are  rendered  by  public  utility 

C'l  ,  ons   furnishing   light,    power,  trans- 

portation, and  telephone  and  telegraph  facili- 
ties. All  of  these  properly  may  be  considered 
national  questions,  for  it  is  hard  to  M-e  why 
the  fundamental  considerations  should  be  dif- 
ferent or  on  a  different  basis  in  California 
than  in  Maine. 

Naturally  the  problems  of  metrology,  as 
the  science  of  weight*  and  ineasures  is  termed, 
involve  highly  refined  laboratory  work  such 
as  using  as  a  tinit  vi  minute  a  quantity  as 
the  wave  length  of  light,  but  this  df>es  not 
prr\'ent  the  Kureau  from  investigating  such 
T''  '  "  ''^   for  the  houM-hold  or  the 

n...^   ;  .vn    the    a«rura<v    of    railway 

tra«  Ic  tcale*.  for  wrighi»ig  apparatus  for  the 
largest  carloads  of  coal   arc  investigated,  as 


well  as  actually  tested  on  the  railw  a\s  of  the 
country,  while  constant  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  more  effective  and  harmonious  leg- 
islation and  regulation  in  the  field  of  weights 
and  measures  controlled  by  the  \arious 
States. 

Measures  of  length  as  given  by  foot  rule, 
yardstick  or  the  gauge  of  the  jeweler  or 
tool-inaker  and  the  detennination  of  weight, 
whether  it  be  by  the  scales  of  the  butcher 
or  the  fine  balance  of  the  diamond  merchant, 
arc  but  a  limited  class  of  measurcnicnts 
where  standards,  instruments,  and  mcthoils 
are  involved  and  must  be  considered.  Thus 
in  electricity  there  are  measurements  of  re- 
sistance, current  ami  difference  of  potential, 
not  to  mention  amounts  of  electric  energy 
as  recorded  by  an  ordinary  electric  meter; 
in  light  there  must  be  considered  intensity 
and  economy  of  illunutiation,  which  enters 
into  commrin  experience  in  the  candlepower 
of  an  electric  lamp,  in  the  flow  of  li(|ui<ls  as 
seen  in  current  meters;  in  t<'niperafure  as  in 
the  production  u{  refrigeration  or  the  study 
of  thermometers  an<l  pyrometers  to  measure 
heat  and  cfild  ;  in  the  optical  characteristics 
of  certain  substances  as  shown  for  evamjde  in 
the  polariwopic  testing  of  sugar;  it)  the 
measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  emana-^ 
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DETERMINING   THE   Bull.ING  POINT; 
MOMETERS 


OK    FINE  THER- 


Consequcntly  the  diamond  merchant  sends 
his  weights  to  the  Bureau  ot  Standards  for 
a  certificate  of  their  correctness,  the  tool- 
maker  his  gauges,  the  thermometer-maker  his 
thermometers,  the  instrument-maker  his 
meters,  the  watch-maker  his  watches  and 
chronometers,  and  so  on  through  a  very  long 
list,  a  purchaser  having  a  right  to  demand  that 
any  instrument  for  measurement  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  the  CJovernment. 
1  he  result  of  this  has  been  in  most  cases  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  American  product, 
especially  in  the  case  of  thermometers, 
where,  in  particular,  to  mention  but  a  single 
instance,  it  is  now  possible  to  secure  clinical 
thermometers  of  high  precision  which  not  so 
many  years  ago  were  largely  imported  ac- 
companied by  foreign  official  certificates  of 
their  accurac}'. 

XATION'AL    STANDARDS    FOR    PAPER    AN'D 
CEMENT 

With  exact  measurement  underlying  all 
science  it  is  of  course  possible  to  determine 
and  define  qualities  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
For   example,   being   able    accurately    to   de- 

(Thermometers  are  accurately  tested  at  the  Bureau       tCrmillC    the    amount    and     the    constitutional 
of   standards   and   certificates   issued.      Any   purchaser         i  •      •  -ui  i  i  r 

of  a   clinical    thermometer   may   obtain   a  certificate   of      ClemcntS    it   IS    poSSlDie    tO    analvze   Samples   ot 

fnTcaTe^  ^orrecliyT  ""'  '^'  ""'""'''  »*'"P"^*"^<=  '*    such  a  substa.ice  as  cast  iron  or' bronze.  Then 

knowing  in  addition  the  physical  properties 
tion  of  radium  salts  or  other  radio-active  of  such  a  material,  in  other  words  its  tensile 
substances.  strength,    hardness,    malleability-,    crystalline 

For  these  and  other  measurements  there  structure,  etc.,  as  well  as  its  general  availa- 
are  naturally  involved  standards,  for  it  is  bility  for  a  given  purpose  as  shown  by  prac- 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  minds  of  men  tical  test,  it  becomes  possible  by  accurate 
doing  even  the  simplest  business  to  meet  in  quantitative  analysis,  and  from  the  consider- 
trade  if  they  do  not  have  the  same  units  and  ation  of  a  number  of  samples  to  determine  a 
standards  of  quality  and 
quantity,  much  less  for  sci- 
entists or  engineers  to  carry 
on  work  where  qualitative 
as  well  as  quantitative  re- 
sults must  be  considered, 
for  in  modern  science  and 
technology  there  must  be 
no  such  occasions  as  a  piece 
failing  to  fit  because  of  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  measure- 
ments between  the  object 
and  its  position.  This,  of 
course,  underlies  all  me- 
chanical measurements.  For 
example,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  assemble  a  motor- 
car from  parts  made  by 
special  manufacturers  if  the 
measurements  did  not  refer 
to  a  single  standard  capable 
of  exact  reproduction. 


(Not   only  are  these  instruments   tested   and   standardized,  but  the  best   and 
most  accurate  methods   for   this  w<irk  are  c'etertnined) 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PAPER  PLANT  OPERATED   BY  THE  BL'REAU  OF 

STANDARDS 


(The  Bureau  prepares  the  specifications  and  tests  under  which  more  than 
,00fi, 000  pounds  of  paper  used  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  are  pur- 
chased.     To    determine    how    the    quality    of    the    paper    is    affected    by    the 


substances  entering  into  its  composition  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  paper 
from  any  desired  constituents.  In  this  way  the  most  economical  method  of 
preparing  paper  for  any  special  purpose  is  ascertained) 


Standard  sample  or  sam- 
ples, to  whose  specification, 
both  physical  and  chemical, 
ail  materials  intended  to  be 
of  a  given  grade  should 
conform,  and  the  samples 
thus  prepared  and  defined 
become  officially  recog- 
nized. 

Now  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  determin- 
ing standards  for  many 
classes  of  materials  is  rather 
more  than  mere  laboratory 
research,  and  these  have 
been  established  only  after 
long  and  patient  experi- 
ments, not  merely  in  minia- 
tures, but  on  a  large  scale, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  requires  so  com- 
plete and  e.xtensive  a  plant. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to 
study  and  determine  standards  for  paper,  tical  paper  mills  and  cement  mills  and  kilns 
cement,  and  other  materials,  small  but  prac-  are  actually  maintained  and  operated,  so  that 

the  product  may  be  prepared  from  any  con- 
stituents and  in  any  desired  manner.  Then 
it  may  be  subjected  not  merely  to  the  tests 
of  the  laboratory,  but  in  actual  service  as 
in  a  wall,  or  other  structure.  These  sub- 
stances are  mentioned,  for  in  paper  and  ce- 
ment the  United  States  (jovernment  is  a 
large  consumer,  requiring  some  40,000,000 
pounds  of  the  former  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  for  a  single  work  like 
the  Panama  Canal  some  2.^00.000  barrels 
anruially. 

i'he  formal  specifications  and  methods  of 
tests  for  standard  cement,  paper,  or  other 
substances  furthermore  arc  based  on  actual 
experience  as  well  as  tests  and  experiments, 
and  \n  their  formulation  the  liureaii  of 
Standards  has  the  co()|ieratioii  and  criticism 
not  only  of  engineers  and  technologists  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  ( lovernment,  but 
also  of  the  engineering  and  tec  hrucal  profes- 
sions generally  through  their  societies  and 
trade  organizations,  as  well  as  through  the 
assistance  of  individual  members.  As  the 
I  nited  States  (lovernment  is  a  large  pur- 
chaser and  must  buy  its  supplies  in  the  open 
;narket  through  competitive  bids,  it  is  of 
.,ii-<-  <>,(ntial,  in  the  interest  of  econftmy, 
fir  I,  that  it  should  secure  the  article  or  jna- 
trrial  brut  nuitrd  for  the  special  purpose; 
'  ond.  that  such  an  arfit  Ir  shall  be  gerterally 
.I.  .niable  and  can  he  furnislini  by  the  trade 
i:<iirr;dlv  at  a  i>ri(  c  fair  to  the  C  jovcrnnirnt ; 


1} 
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TESTING  A  STEEL  COLU.VIN  FX)R  STRENGTH  IN  THE  EMERY  TESTING  MACHINE 

( Elxperiments  like  these  result  in  determining  safe  loads   for    supports    in    liuilding.    and    cuiblc    the    engineers    to 
adapt   their   designs   with   a   view  to   maximum  safety  and  economy) 


third,  that  methods  of  tests  and  inspection 
shall  insure  that  the  Government  receives 
the  qualities  and  quantities  specified. 

Now  if  these  specifications  are  good  for 
the  Government  it  is  of  course  manifest  that 
they  are  available  for  the  use  of  any  indi- 
vidual, and  he  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  spec- 
ify that  cement,  paper,  incandescent  lamps  or 
other  articles  or  materials  shall  conform  to 
the  official  and  published  specifications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Accordingly,  it  must 
be  reiterated  that  these  specifications  are  not 
arbitrarily  and  autocratically  established  by 
Government  engineers  and  scientists.  Every 
manufacturer  and  consumer,  ever)'  technical 
association  or  other  body  concerned,  is  in- 
vited to  criticize  and  contribute  thtir  opinion 
and  experience  to  the  end  that  the  specifi- 
cations and  standards  selected  shall  be  fair 
and  representative,  in  other  words  truly  na- 
tional and  universal,  doing  away  with  un- 
certainty and  ambiguity.  In  addition  they 
must  be  possible  of  achievement  and  easy  of 


application,  yet  insure  proper  qualit)'  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

STANDARDS   FOR   LIGHT  AND   POWER 

Of  general  interest  is  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  to  secure  standards  for  public  utili- 
ties. In  illuminating  and  fuel  this  work  has 
been  notable  for  covering  the  whole  field  of 
the  gas  industr>-,  including  conditions  of  man- 
ufacture and  distribution,  test  and  inspection, 
and  supervision  by  State  or  local  commis- 
sions or  other  authorities.  Accordingly,  the 
results  of  these  labors  have  been  published  in 
interesting  monographs,  and  the  officials  of 
the  Bureau  are  in  a  position  to  advise  upon 
request  public  service  or  other  regulating 
bodies,  both  as  regards  the  technology  and 
the  regulation  of  the  industn,'.  A  model 
ordinance  has  been  prepared  for  adoption 
which  aims  to  secure  adequate  and  proper 
service  for  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  be 
fair  to  the  gas-making  corporation  and  insure 
a  just  return.      Much  public  utilit>'  rcgul:i- 


sAMPLtS  OK  RAILS    H<aM    DEFtXTTIVE  RAILWAY  TRACX  TESTED  hXIR    FLAWS 
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TESTING  THE  TRACK  SCALES  OF  RAILROADS 
.•.n!;!:^d":e:!^rfor\e«nng7^i;;^"^J^?^h?i',er'V         f^"'*'^    ^•^"^^-    P"^ '"^    ^"    equipn.ent    of    large-size 


tion,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  found,  has 
been  done  without  a  proper  consideration  of 
reasonable  and  proper  standards  of  service 
and  other  technical  considerations,  so  that  as 
a  result  the  regulating  is  either  inadequate 
with  corresponding  little  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer or  else  is  oppressive  to  the  corporation, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  producing  cor- 
respondingly poor  service. 

Standard  safety  ryles  for  the  electric  in- 


dustry also  have  been  formulated  that  are 
available  for  all  power  plants  or  large  sta- 
tions and  distribution  systems,  and  the  Bu- 
reau has  in  contemplation  studies  of  trans- 
portation problems  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing what  are  reasonable  standards  of  service 
such  as  the  proportion  of  seats  to  be  fur- 
nished at  times  of  maximum  traffic  on  a 
street  railway,  the  intensity  and  kind  of 
lights   for  illumination   and   for  signals,  and 
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various  safety   and   other   operating   devices. 

Now  it  is  quite  apparent  that  many  de- 
mands for  better  service  from  public  service 
corporations  are  quite  unreasonable  and  are 
impossible  of  realization,  they  yet  are  fre- 
quently made  and  receive  the  support  of 
public  service  or  other  officials  not  informed 
as  to  the  technical  merits  of  the  question,  so 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have 
a  disinterested  organization  in  a  position  to 
pass  with  the  highest  technical  and  scientific 
authority  on  such  matters.  In  other  words, 
the  Bureau  can  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information,  and  though  its  powers  are 
merely  advison'  and  its  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations have  no  binding  force,  yet  from 
its  experience  and  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gations it  can  contribute  often  towards  the 
settlement  of  serious  controversies. 

Standards  of  service  naturally  lead  to 
proper  conditions  of  maintenance,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  able  to  study 
such  questions  as  the  effects  of  electrolysis 
on  gas  and  water  mains  due  to  stray  currents 
from  the  return  conductors  of  trolley  lines. 
In  several  important  instances  there  has  re- 
sulted a  satisfactory  solution  of  serious 
differences  between  local  authorities,  street 
railways  and  gas  and  water  corporations,  due 
to  finding  improved  methods  of  arranging  for 
the  return  of  the  current,  incidentally  more 
economical  for  the  railway. 

WEIGHTS    AXn    MEASURES    IV    THE   HOUSE- 
HOLD 

Of  a  popular  character,  but  none  the  less 
vahiable  on  that  account,  is  a  manual  of 
"Measurements  for  the  Household"  recently 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which 
is  now  available  for  distribution  in  much 
the  same  wav  as  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  of 


the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  importance  of 
this  subject  to  domestic 
economy  along  with  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  other 
conditions  may  not  be  at 
first  apparent,  much  less  its 
dependence  upon  scientific 
research.  Vet  almost  ever\  - 
thing  purchased,  unless  it 
be  by  numerical  count, 
must  be  weighed  or  meas- 
ured, and  the  cost  thereor 
depends  directly  upon  the 
quantity  as  given  by  the 
weighing  or  measuring  de- 
vice. Likewise  electricity 
for  light  or  pow.cr  is  sold 
by  the  measurement  of  a  meter  which 
comparatively  icw  can  read,  much  less  un- 
derstand, as  is  also  the  gas  for  heat  or 
light;  electric  lamps  are  purchased  on  a 
basis  of  having  been  standardized  to  give 
so  much  light  under  specified  conditions. 

In  other  pages  of  the  manual  we  find 
that  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  will  produce  a 
maximum  amount  of  heat  if  used  in  certain 
ways  determined  by  scientific  investigation  as 
most  efficient  and  economical.  So  main- 
pounds  of  ice  should  produce  so  many  units 
of  refrigeration  if  used  under  conditions 
specially  determined,  such  a  quality  and  ar- 
rangement of  incandescent  lamps  are  best 
suited  for  the  eye  and  for  maximum  light  at 
minimum  expense,  and  thus  through  a  num- 
ber of  chapters  where  the  application  of 
scientific  measurement  and  applied  science  is 
brought  in  simple  language  and  in  a  useful 
way  direct  to  the  home  and  employed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  individual. 

Accordingly,  from  the  farmhouse  to  the 
rolling  mill  turning  out  rails  for  the  railway 
is  indeed  a  wide  range,  but  cven.wherc  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  aims  to  assist  industry 
and  the  individual  citizen,  and  it  can  be 
safely  asserted  that  it  has  proved  wonderfully 
successful  in  turning  to  practical  advantage 
its  unique  experiments.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Congress  has  seen  fit  from  time  to  time 
to  extend  the  scope  of  activit)'  of  this  great 
National  Bureau,  and  even,'  such  move  has 
received  the  support  of  manuf-icturing.  engi- 
neering and  industrial  interests  generally. 
Standardization  and  interchangeability  in  all 
efforts  lead  to  increased  efficiency,  and  when 
they  become  nation-wide  the  benefits  are  dis- 
tributed correspondingly  to  the  industr>'  of 
the  nation  at  large  and  to  the  individual  m 
particular. 


FARMING  APPALACHIA 

BY  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 

[This  is  a  storj-  of  the  typical  farming  family  in  "Appaiachia" — our  own  Southern  mountainous 
region, — whose  dwellers  are  the  victims  of  an  economic  tragedy  in  a  country  that  would  have  been 
capable  of  becoming  an  agricultural  Eden  if  the  people  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  follow  an  agri- 
culture befitting  their  environment.  Also  by  way  of  sharp  and  illuminating  contrast,  the  author 
tells  us  of  the  profitable  agriculture  of  the  mountain  farmer  of  Corsica,  who  uses  no  plow,  and  whose 
land  has  a  steep,  roof-like  *lope,  yet  whose  soil  suffers  no  erosion  after  hundreds  of  years  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  Appalachian  mountain  farmer,  with  his  cabin  and  his  corn  patch,  is  a  tyro  in  comparison 
with  this  Corsican,  who  has  a  chestnut  orchard  and  a  stone  hou«e.  The  point  of  this  interesting  and 
informing  tale  is  that  we  should  teach  our  American  mountain  farmer  true  mountain  agriculture,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  not  only  prosper,  but  that  his  soil  may  still  be  left  uneroded  and  intact  for  him 
and  for  his  children. — The  Editor.] 
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THE  woman 
was  on  her 
knees  hoeing  corn. 
She  was  on  her 
knees  because  the 
forty  -  degree  hill 
was  so  steep  that 
kneeling  on  its 
slope  w  a  s  easier 
than  standing.  I 
had  pavscd  her  hus- 
band a  mile  below 
coming  home  from 
the  store  with  a 
little  steer  drag- 
KinK  a  narrow 
stony  trail.  There 
and 


over 
'      n    or    roa/1     for    whrrls ; 

the  great  advantage  of 
too  fast  downhill.  It  in 
vehicle    in    many    part*    of 

"Why  don't  yon  plow  your  corn?"  I  a^ked 


runnmg 
I 


not 

the 

Ap- 


the  woman,  for  I  was  a  newcomer  and  want- 
ed to  know. 

"Law,  stranger,  hit's  too  steep,  en  them 
rocks  would  start  rollin'  and  run  over  half 
uv  it.  Many's  the  hill  o'  corn  I've  propped 
up  with  a  rock  to  keep  it  from  fallin'  down- 
hill."    And   she   went  on   with   her  hoeing. 

"Ya-a-s,"  said  her  husband  a  few  minutes 
later,  "I've  cla'ared  me  that  there  patch,"  'n 
grubbed  hit  out — now  I  kin  raise  me  two  or 
three  corn  crops." 

"What  then?"  I  asked. 

"When  corn  won't  grow  no  more,  I  kin 
turn  the  field  into  grass  a  couple  o'  years." 

"Then  will  you  put  in  corn  again?" 

"Law,  no;  by  that  time  hit  will  be  so  pore 
'twouldn't  raise  a  cuss-fight." 

"Then  you  must  begin  all  over  again  with 
a  new  one? " 

"That's  what  we  ben  a-doin',"  he  lacon- 
ically remarked. 

There  was  not  a  horse  or  a  mule  in  tlie 
little  valley,  and  my  newly  found  friend  had 
plowed  his  new  corn  patch  with  the  steer 
hitched  to  a  "bull  tongue"  plow,  a  five-inch 
iron  shovel  bolted  to  a  wooden  bar.  •  The 
corn  patch  would  give  him  bread,  the  razor- 
back  hogs  foraging  in  the  wooded  hills  would 
provide  meat  without  labor,  and  in  the  fall 
he  might  sell  the  steer  to  get  a  little  money, 
for  the  cow  out  in  the  bushes  had  a  calf  by 
her  side.  Ihe  log  cabin,  comprising  one 
rocjin  and  a  lean-to  kitiiien.  hail  been  pro- 
duced from  local  logs,  stones,  and  clay,  and 
shrltrrrd  the  tired  looking  wife  and  the  six 
little  ehildrrn.  The  wlu)le  scene  was  tsp- 
ital;  typical  mountain  valley,  typical  corn 
patch,  typical  cabin,  typical  fanu'ly.  t>pii:il  in 
its  hospitality. 

"Won't  you  wait,  stranger,  and  have  a 
hite  o'  dinner  with   us  ?     We  got   plenty  o' 

itu 
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GLlilES.  TWO  HUNDRED  FEET  DEEP.  ON  THE  SLOPES  OF  SIERRA  NEVADA  MOUNTAINS.  SPAIN 

(The    smooth    tops   arc    all    of   the   original   surface    rtmaining  jittr   ctiiiiirits  ni    plcjw  agnculliirc) 


old     cornbread     and     sow-belly,"  —  typical 
mountain  menu. 

TRYING  TO  F.ARM  MOUXT.AIV  SIDES  BY  LEVEL- 
I..-\ND    METHODS 

The  mountaineer  is  poor  in  a  rich  envi- 
ronment. His  living,  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  human  race,  depends  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  plants.  In  these  mountains  with 
their  magnificent  climate,  every  condition  for 
plant  growth  is  good, — heat,  light,  moisture, 
and  fertility.  In  three  of  these  respects  the 
Appalachian  district  is  in  many  parts  unusu- 
ally bhssed.  It  has  a  heavy  rainfall,  heavier 
than  the  surrounding  lowlands.  The  tem- 
perature is  so  controlled  by  elevation  that 
there  are  large  areas  in  the  so-called  thermal 
belts  where  there  is  unusual  immunity  from 
late  spring  and  early  autumn  frost.  The 
fertility  of  many  localities  is  much  above 
a\  erage,  and  the  soils  are  of  surprising  depth. 

These  conditions  should  make  an  agricul- 
tural Eden,  but  they  have  only  made  a  slum 
with  a  high  death  rate;  a  scattered  slum  of 
log  hovels  that  would  come  into  violent  con- 
flict with  the  sanitary  regulations  of  a  hun- 
dred municipalities.  This  fine  country  would 
probably  have  become  the  agricultural  Kden 
of  which  it  is  capable  if  the  people  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  follow  an  agriculture 
that  fit  their  environment.  They  are  the 
victims  of  an  economic  tragedy — the  attempt 
to  practise  level-land  agriculture  on  the  un- 
mitigated mountain  side. 

DISASTROUS    SUMMIR     FRESHETS 

This  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  level-land 
plow  agricvdture.  rnterrd  the  mountain,  felled 


its  rich  forest  of  fine  trees,  scratched  the 
sloping  earth  with  a  plow  and  planted  corn 
— corn,  the  great  king  crop  of  the  level  coun- 
tr>'.  Before  this  mountain  corn  crop  can 
ripen,  it  must  be  subjected  to  many  rain-;. 
Unfortunately,  the  txpical  summer  rain  of 
the  mountains  is  a  tearing,  pouring  thunder- 
storm which  lets  loose  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  hundred  tons 
of  rushing  water  in  a  single  hour.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  due  course  of  nature  that  the 
earth  should  be  washed  away.  To  the  man 
from  the  moon  it  would  probably  appear  that 
that  was  our  chief  object.  The  earth  being 
deprived  of  its  protection  of  forest  and  roots, 
the  gashing  and  loosening  by  the  plow  and 
hoe  seem  to  be  a  further  special  preparation 
for  its  complete  removal  by  the  rushing  wa- 
ters. Thf  light,  loamy  soil  which,  if  prop- 
erly cared  for.  might  make  a  thousand  or 
ten  thousand  crops,  is  gone  in  a  few  seasons, 
and  merely  serves  to  choke  the  meadows  be- 
low and  ti)  hinder  navigation  of  the  valley 
streams. 

\\\\\    THE     MOl  NTAINEER    MAKES    CORN 
\\  HISKEY 

This  hideous,  frightful,  bootless  waste  does 
not  (like  some  others)  have  even  the  pallia- 
tive of  enriching  one  generat'on  of  men. 
The  process  of  corn-growing  is  so  laborious 
on  this  steep,  stumpy,  and  often  rocky  new 
ground  that  the  poor  mountaineer  gets  but  a 
meager  crop.  In  the  effort  to  make  much 
value  from  little  corn,  he  turns  to  the  dis- 
tillery to  make  corn  whisky.  This  has  al- 
wa\s  seemed  a  natural  right  to  the  hard- 
pressed  mountaineer ;  hence  the  centur)--long 
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SLOPE  COVERED  ^!l  ITH  OAK  TREES  PROPERLY  THINNED  OLT  FOR  MAXLMLM  ACORN  AND  PORK  PRODUCTION 

(Grafted  oak  tree  in  left  foreground.     Majorca  Island) 


conflict  between  the  moonshiners  and  the  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue.  The  illicit  still 
yet  runs  in  Appalachia.  and  in  many  locali- 
ties the  man  who  has  shot  a  Federal  revenue 
officer  is  a  local  hero. 

A   CON'TILAST — THE    MOL  NTAIN    FARMERS   OF 
CORSICA 

Great  is  the  contrast  between  these  poor, 
uncomfortable,  whisky-cursed,  law-breakin? 
mountaineers  of  Appalachia  and  the  com- 
fortable, prosperous  inhabitants  of  similar  but 
less  favored  slopes  in  Corsica.  I  have  trav- 
ersed miles  of  utilized  mountain  slopes  in 
Corsica  with  the  an'^le  of  a  house-roof.  The 
slope  was  steep,  but  it  was  a  pood  road  that 
wound  in  and  out  along  its  face,  and  the 
'■'.\r  uas  fine.     At  intervals  we  passed 

: ,.,1   villa(;es  of  substantial  stone  houses, 

with  well-built  churches,  well-stocked  stores, 
and  often  having  comfortable  inns.  The  peo- 
ple hrrr  were  farmers  who  ma<lc  their  living 
from  these  slopes  despite  the  house-roof 
*teepne«.  A  genuine  mountain  agriculture 
hai  bren  developed  here,  a  tree  agrictilturc 
•■  ■     ' without  the  plow  and  its  at- 

■  n.     The   tree   is  an   engine  ui 

production   that  can   utilize  the  heat,   light, 

'firl  fertility  of  the  mountain  with- 

......  ..iig   upon  man   the   fearful   ta*k   of 

plowing  a  place  that  wa*  never  meant  for 
the  plow.  If,  perchance,  the  mountain  hap- 
r  '  r'Kkv   that    plowing   i<   inipo"!- 

.  no  difference  to  the  tree.     It 


sticks  its  roots  between  the  rocks  and  thrives, 
perhaps  even  the  better,  as  rocks  on  the  sur- 
face check  evaporation  and  keep  the  moisture 
in  the  earth. 

CHESTN'UT    ORCHARDS 

I  recall  a  stretch  in  Northeastern  Corsica 
where,  except  for  a  few  breaks  not  over  100 
yards  each.  I  passed  for  fifteen  miles  through 
an  open  forest  of  chestnut  trees,  and  every 
tree  was  grafted  to  a  heavy  yielding  variety. 
These  forests  are  really  orchards,  the  suste- 
nance of  the  people  in  the  frequent  villages. 
The  chestnut  is  to  them  what  corn  is  to  the 
Appalachian  mountaineer,  and  more,  for  does 
not  a  chestnut  tree  once  established  last 
through  two  or  three  generations  of  men  i" 
There  is  always,  so  I  was  told,  a  crop,  a 
large  crop  succeeding  a  smaller  one,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  crop-sidding  trees.  Tiinc 
and  again  I  was  told  in  Corsica  and  in 
France,  by  growers,  nicrclianfs,  and  govern- 
ment officials,  that  the  average  aiuiual  yield 
of  a  good  mature  chestnut  orchard  was  from 
20rX)  to  3000  poimds  of  nuts  per  acre. 

This  nut  is  food  for  man  and  beast.  It  is 
also  the  fnoney  crop  to  pay  for  purchases 
from  the  outside  world.  'Hie  Corsican  moun- 
taineer eat%  hi*  chestnuts  fresh,  boiird 
rrtasted.  made  info  mush,  baked  on  the  ^riil' 
die,  fried  in  oil,  baked  into  a  loaf,  and  also 
in  a  few  other  ways. 

After  the  human  harvesters  have  piikril 
up  the  best  of  the  nuti,  the  pigs  arc  turned 
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in  to  finish  it.  and  a  pood  pip  will  add  unto  land  has  practically  no  value,  thciie  orchards 
himself  two  pounds  of  weight  per  day  for  a  were  worth  from  >150  to  $250  per  acre, 
couple  of  months,  after  which,  at  the  begin-  'I'hat  puts  Appalachia  to  shame,  and  com- 
ning  of  winter,  he  is  salted  down  for  future  pares  well  with  Illinois  corn  land  values, 
reference.  One  of  their  methods  of  calculating  the  value 

This  is  not  all.  There  is  pasture  beneath  of  the  orchards  is  a  curious  compliment  to 
the  chestnut  trees,  for  they  are  not  allowed  the  value  of  the  tree.  The  bearing  capacity 
to  make  a  dense  shade.      They  produce  bet-  of  the  tree  is  estimated  by  an  expert.     This 


ter  it  the  sunshine 
can  fall  on  all  of  the 
branches.  This  per- 
mits some  grass  and 
bushes  to  grow.  Pigs, 
cows,  mules,  and 
goats,  especially  goats, 
browse  beneath  the 
trees.  Goats'-milk 
cheese  is  an  export 
of  Corsica,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a 
balanced  ration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  starchy 
chestnut  bread  and 
the  cheese  from  the 
goat  that  browses  be- 
neath the  tree.  It  is 
a  standard  and  by 
no  means  bad-tasting 
meal  in  many  Medi- 
terranean mountain 
districts.  The  goat, 
which,  in  proportion 
to  size  and  food  con- 
sumed, is  the  greatest 
milk-giver  in  captiv- 
ity, thus  serves  an 
important  part  in  ad- 
justing agriculture  to 
the  environment. 

So  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  not  seen  one  ini- 
grafted  chestnut  tree 
among  many  thou- 
sands in  Corsica.  The 
seedling    nut    tree    is 


is  multiplied  by  five 
centimes  per  kilogram 
of  bearing  capacity. 
This  result  is  reduced 
by  one-third  for  the 
cost  of  picking  up, 
and  this  result,  the 
earning  power  of  the 
free,  is  multiplied  by 
twenty  to  give  the 
value  of  the  tree.  The 
land  is  thrown  in  for 
nothing.  Thus  a  tree 
yielding  200  kilo- 
grams (220  lbs.)  is 
worth  133.4  francs, 
and  ten  such  trees 
would  make  an  acre 
of  land  worth  1334- 
francs,  or  more  than 
$250.  As  the  trees 
get  old  and  must  be 
cut  out,  they  arc 
worth  their  cost. 
Hence  the  high  rate 
(twenty-fold)  of  cap- 
italizing the  earning 
power  of  the  tree.  It 
is  merely  the  buying 
of  salable  and  non- 
depreciating  property. 

.ADVAXT.AGES   OF 
TERRACING 

These  values  and 
incomes,  and  this  per- 
manence    show     that 


VEKV     STEEP     EVERGREEN     OAK     HOG    PASTURE 

nearly  always  a  scrub,     (Onehalf  mile  from  gullied  slope  shown  on  page  sso)    the       Appalachian 
atid    the   grafted   ones  mountaineer,  with  his 

are  all  geniuses,  i.e.,  lineal  descendants  of  the  cabin    and    corn    patch,    is    a    tyro    in    com 
Napoleons  and  George  Washingtons  among  parison     to     the     Corsican     with     his    stone 
trees.  house  and   his  chestnut  orchard.     The  gul- 

lies, the  erosion,  and  the  soil  destruction  of 
VALUABLE  TREE  FARMS  th^t  Appalachian   corn   patch  show   it  to  be 

It   is  ea.sv  to  see  that  high  values  should  J^^.    ^'''^'    mark    of    agricultural    savager> . 

attach  to  a  tree  that  lives  for  a  centurv  or  ^^  '*  ''^''^^^  ^^^•'»"  ^'^*'  ^^"'■''  "^  ^'^'*  '"^^'^"  '^'^'^ 

two.    produces    regularlv    of    v.aluable    crops  billed    buffaloes   and   cut   out   their   tongues, 

without  labor  and  sells  for  much  good  money  leaving  the  rest  for  the  wolves  and  the  buz- 

when  it  is  finally  felled.   I  was  repeatedly  told  zards.      The    buflFaloes    that    remained    bred 

by   reliable   Corsicans   that   while   unj^Ianted  again  and  replaced  their  numbers  faster  than 
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TEKRACED   GARDENS   AND    LITTLE    WHEAT -FIELDS    BESIDE   A  VILLAGE    INHABITED   BY 

CORSICAN    CHESTNUT  FARMERS 


the  geologic  forces  replace  eroded  soil.  In 
contrast  to  the  fierce  gullying  of  Appalachia, 
the  Corsican  chestnut  orchard  still  holds  its 
productive  soil  at  the  end  of  centuries.  The 
trees  and  the  bushes  keep  the  soil  intact  and 
it  yields  on  and  on  and  on.  A  little  of  the 
Corsican  hill  land  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
wheat,  and  hay,  but  the  hill  is  first  terraced 
to  prevent  erosion  and  make  easy  tillage.  It 
is  not  generally  considered  profitable  to  ter- 
race this  way  in  America,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  many  cases  our  mountaineer 
would  find  it  more  profitable  to  make  goo  J 
little  permanent  terraced  fields  than  continu- 
ally to  make  so  many  larger,  poor,  new  ones 
in  which  he  and  his  woman  laboriously  fight 
with  stumps,  sprouts,  and  rocks  while  the 
fertility  and  the  soil  arc  escaping  them. 

WHY  NfJT  A   MOLVTAIV   AGRICULTIRE? 

If  it  sounds  harsh  to  call  the  Appalachian 
Mountaineer  an  "'  Itural  savage.  I  ha>trn 
to  state  that  wr  1  not  blame  him.     He 

is  doing  the  best  he  can.  He  knowcth 
naught  of  Corsica.  Mr  is  practising  the  agri- 
culture of  the  level  lands  from  which  he 
came.  He  should  be  taught  better,  and  that 
■  the  tatik  of  the  tchorfls  and  of  the  great 
''■  '.  that  wr  have  built  up  for  the 

«1.  !i  of  agricultural  knowledge.  We 

have  a  Federal  Department  of  A;;riculture, 
many  State  department*,  State  colleges.  State 

fy---—'   •  '     MfioMs.  ;ind   a   lir.st 

o'  s.     Can  they  not 


among  them  develop  and  teach  a  mountain 
agriculture  that  will  make  the  mountaineer 
prosperous  and  leave  him  his  mountain  ? 

NUT    TREES    FOR    MOUNTAIN    FARMS 

Let  no  one  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  I  am  urging  all  Appalachia  to  go  grow- 
ing chestnuts.  The  chestnut  is  merely  one  and 
not  necessarily  the  best  one  of  a  dozen  or 
more  fruitful  trees,  each  capable,  like  the 
chestnut,  of  being  made  an  engine  for  the 
production  of  great  crops.  From  among  this 
dozen  there  should  be  four  or  five  that  can 
be  grown  on  every  mountain  farm,  thereby 
making  it  as  pro>^perous  and  as  valuable  as 
the  Corsican  forests,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  soil  from  erosion. 

With  regard  to  this  tree  agriculture  we 
stand  just  inside  the  boundaries  of  a  new 
epoch.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  men  took 
the  seven  elementary  machines,  added  to  thcin 
the  new  force  of  steam,  TinA  m.idc  an  iiidi'- 
firntc  number  of  new  combinations  that  li.iv 
given  us  an  age  of  machinery.  And  now 
Cf)mrs  heredity,  applied  heredity,  called 
.Mendel's  law,  by  which  we  know  how  to 
breed  plants.  As  was  sfe.im  to  the  rlciiK-nts 
of  machinery,  so  is  planf-breeditig  to  th- 
plants  by  whi<  h  we  live. 

Completed  experiments  in  breeding  chest- 
nuts illumine  the  whole  vast  field.  As  is 
wril  known,  a  blight  is  devastating  the  native 
clirsfrnif  forrsfs  from  M.issai  liiisrfts  to  IVtiii- 
tylvania    and    Virginia.       iMxt    magnificent 
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native  tree,  worth  in  the  forests  probably  There  are  two  lessons  in  these  chestnut 
$300,000,000,  seems  doomed.  Are  we  for-  facts.  The  Corsican  farmer  has  merely  pro- 
ever  forbidden  to  grow  chestnuts?  Not  at  pajzated  the  best  trees  that  chance  produced. 
all.  The  blight  comes  from  Asia  where  chest-  Dr.  \'aii  Fleet,  replacing  chance  by  science, 
nuts  are  hardened  to  it.  For  some  reason  our  has  set  out  to  improve  the  best  that  chance 
small  nati\e  chinkapin  is  also  immune,  can  do.  Hoth  of  these  lines  of  work  need  to 
The  chinkapin,  though  very  sweet,  is  too  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  The  creation  of 
small  to  be  of  any  commercial  value.  The  new  types  must  be  done  mainly  by  the  in- 
Japanese  chestnut  is  very  large  and  prolific,  stitutions  that  are  created  for  scientific  work, 
but  too  tasteless  to  be  of  any  commercial  although  it  is  rare  fun  for  individuals  of  a 
value.  These  two  were  crossed  by  Dr.  Van  certain  scientific  type  of  mind  to  whom  work 
Fleet,    now   of    the    Federal    Department   of   is  its  o\\  n  reward. 

Agriculture,  and  the  hybrid,  partaking  of  the  The  other  type  of  this  work,  the  propaga- 
swectness  of  the  chinkapin,  is  sweet  enough  tion  of  best  trees,  is  something  that  in- 
for  the  market,  and,  partaking  of  the  size  of  dividuals  can  do  for  their  own  profit  either 
the  Japanese  parent,  it  is  large  enough  to  be  as  nurserymen  or  farmers.  Where  are  these 
commercially  profitable.  Being  from  two  best  parent  trees?  It  is  really  quite  a  task 
hardy  parents,  it  seems  practically  proof  to  to  find  and  examine  the  100  best  walnut  or 
the  blight.  persimmon  trees  in  ten  States.   Here  the  in- 

At  the  mere  mention  of  tree  crops  and  tree  dividuals  will  need  aid  from  the  State  and 
breeding,  nearly  ever>'  one  shivers  with  national  departments  of  agriculture,  for  this 
doubt,  for  before  his  mind  rises  the  thought  survey  work  is  preeminently  in  their  field, 
of  time,  vast  stretches  of  time.  Too  slow!  Great  things  are  to  be  done  in  this  Tuen- 
too  long  to  wait!  It  does  sound  bad.  until  tierh  Century  by  plant-breeding,  but  surpris- 
one  knows.  It  commonly  takes  the  wild  ing  things  can  be  done  at  once  if  we  follow 
chestnut  tree  in  the  woods  fifteen  to  twenty-  the  Corsican  example  and  propagate  the  best 
five  years  to  come  into  bearing,  hut  Dr.  \^an  trees  that  nature  has  already  produced.  Ap- 
Fleet  crossed  two  chestnut  blossoms  in  1903,  palachia  has  but  to  reach  out  her  hand  and 
and  in  1913  he  harvested  the  great-great-  take  an  agriculture  that  is  far  superior  to  her 
great-grandchild  of  that  union.  That  is  to  present  gullied,  peripatetic  corn  patch, 
say,  he  had  the  fruit  from  the  fourth  gener.i-  I  do  not  venture  to  state  the  full  list  of 
tion  of  trees  grown  from  the  first  hybrid  crops  in  this  new  agriculture.  The  full  list 
nut.  The  last  one  emerged  from  the  nut  as  can  only  be  made  up  by  much  survey  and 
a  sprout  in  the  spring  of  1912  and  ripened  experiment,  but  there  are  several  that  have 
thirt\-two  nuts  in  September,  1^13.  seven-  already  demonstrated  themselves  as  beimj 
teen  months  later. — two  growing  seasons,  good  yielders.  hardy,  and  capable  of  growing 
Two  of  the  four  generations  required  two  without  the  plow.  Of  these  I  would  men- 
seasons  each,  and  two  of  them  required  three  tion  the  mulberry,  the  persimmon,  the  honey 
seasons  each.  The  first  year.  1903,  was  re-  locust,  the  oaks  (several  varieties)  and  the 
quired  to  produce  the  hybrid  nut.  Thus  Persian  or  Fnglish  walnut.  The  pawpaw 
the  hybrid  nut  and  four  generations  of  fruit-  and  the  pecan  are  nearly  proved  candidates 
ing  oflFspring  were  produced  in  the  years  for  admission  to  this  class,  while  the  blight- 
1903-1^13  inclusive,  and  before  the  chest-  proof  chestnut  will  be  here  ready  for  propa- 
nut  blight  has  made  its  final  kill  we  have  a  gation  before  we  can  gft  the  conservative  of 
very  promising  substitute  for  the  victim.  the   hills   waked    up.    converted,   and    taught 

The  plant-breeding  business  depends  \ipon   the    methods  of  its  utilization.       This    tree 
two  facts:  first,  the  constant  variation  of  in-  corn  of  the  future  will  probably  be,  like  tlie 
dividuals  of  common  parentage:  second,  the   grass  corn   of   to-day,   the   king  crop  of   the 
blending  or  mixing  of  the  qualities  of  both   mountain  agriculture, 
parents.      Those  persons  who  are   impressed 

k       »»  „     .-.^         1  »     f  *     .U    »  •»  CROPS  SUITABLE  FOR  PIG   FOOD 

by    the    time    element    forget    that    precocity 

also  is'  one  of  the  qualities  in  which  there  is  Five  of  the  eight  tree  crops  I  have  enumor- 

grcat   variation.      Dr.    Van    Fleet   has   taken  ated,     the    mulbern,',    the    persimmon,     the 

ativantage  of  this  and  has  brought  the  chest-  honey    locust,   the   acorn,    and    the   chestnut, 

nut   into  the  cla.ss  with   the  strawberry  and  are  primarily  forage  crops,  chiefly  pig  feed, 

the  raspberry  so  far  as  the  gap  between  seed  but    go<id    also    for    poultry,    sheep,    goats, 

time    and    harvest    is    concerned.      Identical  and   cows.      Only   two,   the   Persian  walnut 

results  were  also  obtained  with  the  chestnut  and   the  pecan,   are  primarily  human   foods. 

by  Mr.  Riehl  of  Illinois.  The  pig  also  dearly  loves  both  of  these,  but 
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they  are  too  good  for  him.  This  emphasis  generation.  The  present  pork  supply  is  com- 
upon  pig  food  rather  than  human  food  is  monly  furnished  by  scrub  razor-backs,  run- 
ver\-,  verj-  important.  Human  conservatism  ning  wild  and  eating  the  fruits  of  wild  trees. 
makes  us'  adopt  new  foods  very  slowly.  It  It  is  no  change  in  principle  to  substitute  well- 
is  financial  peril  to  grow  them.  The  area  bred  pigs  and  well-bred  trees, 
of   one   Appalachian    county   in    full-bearing  x-^t-t^-t^  n-tt  xoppq 

.      ,         ,  ■      •  ij  NATI\E    N  L  T   TREES 

pecan    trees   ot   the   best   varieties   would   so 

paralyze  the  market  of   1916  that  the  price       All  of  the  eight  tree  crops  I  mention  are 

would   probably  tumble  75   to   85   per  cent,  now  growing  wild   or  nearly  wild   in  parts 

On     the    contran-.     an    added    area   of    100  of  Appalachia,   and  each  of  them  is  capable 

counties  in  maximum  hog  production  would  of  being  grafted  on  wild  trees  which  are  very 

not  ruffle  the  price  of  pork.     We  are  curtail-  widely     distributed,     practically   tree   weeds 
ing  our   use   of   it 


from  sheer  short- 
age and  near- 
famine  prices. 
Two  hundred  mil- 
lion people  in  Eu- 
rope yearn  to  add 
a  .  second  meal  of 
sausage  per  week 
to  their  monoto- 
nous dietary-.  No, 
pig  growing  is  not 
exactly  romantic, 
but  it  is  safe.  The 
pig  market  will  not 
be  glutted. 

For  the  pig  it 
would  merely  be  a 
''back  -  to  -  nature 
movement."  H  i  s 
first  frisky  weeks 
would  be  spent  in 
the  spring  sunshine 
of  grassy  coves. 
Then  on  the  lower 
slopes  he  would 
deftly  pick  up 
sugary  mulberric* 
from  May  to  Au- 
In    Scptcm 


i 


^ 


PETAN  TREE.  bEARINO  FOI  -R  YEARS  An"ER  GRAFTING 


Thus,  the  common 
native  mulberry 
can  be  grafted  to 
the  "ever-bearing" 
sorts  which  yield 
very  heavily  of  nu- 
tritious fruit  for 
from  eight  to 
twelve  weeks.  Car- 
olina farmers  aver 
that  one  mulberry 
tree  will  feed  one 
pig  for  two 
months.  The  per- 
simmon, said  to  be 
the  most  nutritious 
fruit  grown  in  the 
United  States,  is 
regarded  as  a  pes- 
tiferous tree  weed 
by  the  mountain 
farmer  because  it 
is  so  very  hard  to 
kill.  It  can  be 
grafted,  and  many 
wild  trees  suitable 
for  propagation 
load  themselves  to 
the  breaking  point. 
The  oaks  liavc  long 


ber  he  would  seek  out  the  persimmon  trees  been  grafted  by  gardeners  in  Kngland  mid 
higher  up,  and  there  grow  into  a  sturdy  America  and  by  farmet'i  in  Spain,  and  I 
porker  to  climb  yet  higher  and  fatten  himself  submit,  pending  proof  or  disproof  by  the 
for  the  winter  hibernation  on  sweet  acorns  agricultural  scientists  (who  have  yet  no 
iml  the  yet  sweeter  chestnuts.  Just  here  the  exact  data)  that  several  American  species  of 
r  V -f(,  ri  I'urr  part  of  it  cnd>«.  Instrad  of  ^aks  will  prrxluce  as  much  profit  from  pork 
io/;n;.'  tiic  wintrr  through  in  a  bed  of  leaves  fattening  on  mountain  sides  as  will  corn. 
at  the  root  of  a  bij?  tree,  living  on  his  fat,  our  and  preserve  the  mountain  side  where  corn 
jKirkrr   repose*  in   various  neat   packages   la-  now  destroys. 

'■-'''      '  H -■- '•■vpnn     f^ard,"     "High      Point        The  pawpaw,  a  banana-like  fruit,  relished 
i  -n,"  "Virginia  Ham,"  and  tve   by    people    as   well    as   animals,    grows   on    a 

are  living  on  the  fat.  For  this  reavin  we  graftable  tree  common  in  Appalachia.  'I'lie 
fthould  convert  the  forest  of  vrubs  into  an  honey  h)cust,  a  tree  producing  a  !>eati  that 
/.r.^„  r.Tflf  of  beautiful,  fruitful  trees  from  is  a  good  bran  substitute  and  therefore  e\- 
.  which  the  animals  themselves  could  rellent  for  cows,  will  propagate  from  root 
harvest  mott  of  the  crop,  and  where  roots  shoots  without  even  the  bother  of  grafting, 
hold    the    fertile    earth    from    generation    to  The  chestnut  can  be  grafted.     The  pecan  is 
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now  beinp  grafted  on  native  hickory  stocks,  should   be  taught  the   important   facts  about 

and  the  Persian  walnut  is  thriving  on  native  the    crop-yielding    trees,  and  they  should  be 

black  walnut  stocks.     While  the  ease  of  per-  taught    how    to    propagate  them  with   their 

forming    the    operation    on    different    species  own   hands.     The  grafting  and   budding  of 

varies    greatly,    grafting    is    not    a    difficult  trees  is  work  that  girls  can  do  as  well  as  or 

operation.       Frequently    have   I   taught    un-  even  better  than  boys.      It  requires  deftness 

lettered    Appalachian    mountaineers  to  graft  and  accuracy,  not  strength.     Why  not  have 

chestnuts  with  a  good  degree  of  success.     I  grafting   contests   between    schools,   counties, 

could  teach  ten  of  them  in  a  forenoon,  and  States?     Does  not  the  hope  of  the  future  lie 

it    would  be  entirely    immaterial  if  none  of  with   the  children?      Pig  clubs,   corn   clubs, 

them  knew  the  difference  between  a  and  b.  canning  clubs,  are  doing  much    to    advance 

I  would  merely  demand  enough  intelligence  agriculture  in  the  plains  and  why  not  work 

to  catch  a  'possum  or  a  rabbit.  out   some   such    scheme    suited    to   mountain 

If   any   enthusiast   should    tell    the   moun-  minds  and   conditions? 
taineer  to  go  plant  a  farm  of  these  tree  crops.        Specimen    trees    should    be    planted    in    or 

the  mountaineer  would  laugh  with  derision,  adjacent    to    ever>-    school     ground     in    all 

He  would   say   that   he   wanted   a  crop  this  Appalachia.       They    would    serve    both    as 

year,   and   he   would   be   speaking  the   truth.,  parent  trees  for  propagation,    and    also    for 

He  must  grozi'  into  it,  not  ^o  into  it.     That  object    lessons.       Horticultural    missionari'*s 

is    the    way    things    succeed,    by    evolution  shcnild   go  out  into  the  hills  to  talk  to  and 

rather  than  by  revolution.     //  he  kneiv  hoiv  show  those  who  are  too  old  to  go  to  school. 

to  graft,  and  had  the  scions  from  good  irci's.  By    these    very    simple    means,   a  revolution 

almost  any  mountain  farmer  could  put  in  a  would    be   started   which   would   put   a  new 

icw    hundred    grafts    each   spring.      He    has  face     upon    the    mountain,    a    new    mind    in 

wild   trees  that  stand   in   his  fence   rows,   in  the   mountaineer,    a   new    civilization    where 

his  fields,  in  his  yard,  awaiting  conversion  by  now  we  recognize  a  problem, 
grafting.      Grafted    mulberry    trees    can    be       At   present,    in    the    rocky,    stumpy,    rooty 

bought  in  North  Carolina  for  six  cents  each,  clearing,    the  mountain    farmer,   often   aided 

and  if  the  demand  arises,  all  of  the  trees  will  by  his  wife  and  children,  has  a  hard  fight  to 

doubtless  he  grown  commercially  for  sale    at  make  and  till  a  little  Held  of  gull\ing  corn, 

reasonable  prices.  When  he  gets  his  land  established  in  grafted 

cropping  trees  that  require  no  plowing  anil 

TREE    CLUBS    FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS  p^,,^j,,^,^    ^^^p^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^   j^^^^^,^.    harvested 

What  should  be  the  actual  program?    The  by  the  pigs,  turkeys,  sheep,  cows,  and  goats, 

State   and    national    departments   of   agricul-  he  can,  with  the  same  labor,  look  after  ten  or 

ture  should  hunt  out  the  best  parent  trees  of  twenty  times  as  much  land.   The  communities 

the     species     mentioned     and     systematically  of  such  farmers  will  be  rich.      Instead  of  liv- 

examine  the  whole  list  of  wild  fruiting  trees,  ing  on  a  trail,  the  fanner  will  live  on  a  road. 

They    should     also    breed    better  ones  than  as      the      Corsican      chestnut-grower      does, 

nature    has    produced    and    disseminate  the  Instead   of   having   missionaries   go   beg   for 

best.     They  should  seek  out,  and  if  possible,  him   as  they   now   must,   he  will   be   able  to 

improve    upon    the    best    methods   of   propa-  send  his  children  to  school.     An  agriculture 

gating.     The  processes  of  education  should  that  is  adjusted  to  both  the  market  and  the 

also  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  At  producing   environment    is    bound    to    bring 

ever)     mountain     school     the   boy    and    girl  prosperity. 


CAROLINA  PORKERS  JOYFLli-Y  HAR\T:5T1NG  THE  ML-LBERRY  CROP 


DEfORESTED  AND  TERRACED  MOtNT.MNS  IN  SHA:>iSI  PROVINCE.  CHINA.  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  WU-TAI-SHAN. 
isr.'jwmg    liljcri^u;     rtthods    necessary    in    order    to    produce    crops    from    deforested    slopes) 


RESTORING  CHINA'S  FORESTS 

A  New  American  Influence  in  the  Empire 
BY  THOMAS  H.  SIMPSON 


IN  the  summer  of  1910  an  exposition  held 
;n  Nanking  included  among  its  features 
an  athletic  meet  to  which  came  the  teams  of 
the  twelve  Christian  college^  of  China.  These 
young  Chinese,  with  their  fine  physiques  and 
Occidental  speech  and  manners,  represented 
the  most  progressive  element  of  the  countr}'. 
They  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
China, — which  after  centuries  of  inertia  is 
beginning  to  stir  a  people  of  four  hundred 
million  soul*  to  an  awakening  fraught  with 
coascquences  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

AS    AMERICAN'     Sf>LDIER-TOL  RIST     SEES    THE 
RLIN    AVD   THE    RE.MEDV 

Amofjg  the  spectators  was  an  American 
•oldier,  who  in  traveling  through  China  had 
been  impresfted  by  the  barren  as(>rct  of  scr- 
tiom  that  were  nc\erthelc«i<»  teejning  with 
people.  Save  in  the  nrighborhoo<l  of  shrines 
and  temples  fir  h.ul  riot  scrn  a  tree  for  hun- 
dred* of  n  Mud  wa*  the  common 
building  material,  and  grav»  and  dried  ma- 
nure the  usual  furl.  WafrrshnU  were 
utterly  devoid  of  vrgrfafion.  wi  that  the  land 
uas  subject  to  alternate  «lroughts  and  inun- 


dations,  with  their  accompaniments  of  pesti- 
lence and  famine.  Any  thoroughgoing  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  situation,  the  visitor 
decided,  would  involve  reforestation,  and  an 
extensive  movement  of  this  kind  would  have 
to  be  supported  by  the  pco|)le, — a  prelimi- 
nary consideration  which  presented  a  difficult 
obstacle.  From  the  spectacle  of  the  Chris- 
tian students  at  the  games,  however,  came 
an  idea:  These  educated  young  men  couhl 
IxTomc  the  means  of  propagating  the  plan 
among  the  masses. 

'I  he  .American  soldier  was  Major  George 
P.  Ahern,  I  .  S.  A.,  at  that  time  diieitor  of 
the  Philippine  Hureau  of  Forestry,  Heforc 
( iifTord  Pinchot  ha<l  risen  to  pronu'nence  as 
the  foremost  ( onservationist  in  .America, 
Ahern  had  been  preaching  the  doitriiie  in 
the  West;  upon  the  occupation  of  the  Phil- 
ippines by  the  I'nifed  .States  he  introihK cd 
it  to  the  Filipinris,  and  n<iw  he  w.uited  to 
spread  it  among  a  people  whose  suffering  as 
the  penalty  of  deforestation  has  long  been 
instanced  as  the  most  hc»rrible  example  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

'I  his    desire    anil    the    efforts    whi(  h    pr<»- 
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cccded  from  it  are  largely  responsible  for  the  filled  up  with  silt.  Trees  had  to  be  im- 
development  of  a  new  and  important  Ameri-  ported  and,  to  give  them  earth  in  which  to 
can  force  in  China.  Under  American  influ-  grow,  soil  actually  had  to  be  carried  on 
ence  and  American  methods  one  of  China's  men's  backs  from  the  ravines  up  to  ledges 
most  pressing  and  obvious  problems  is  being  and  holes  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  from  which 
attacked,  with  excellent  prospects  of  ultimate  the  humus  had  been  washed  away.  Nearly 
success.  And  if  the  effort  is  of  importance  600  tree  species  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  China,  it  is  of  much  significance  to  were  planted  in  the  early  experiments,  be- 
America ;  for  it  means  that,  while  Japan  and  fore  suitable  varieties  were  found.  The  first 
the  European  powers  are  jealously  maneu-  year  many  of  the  seedlings  were  killed  by 
vering  for  political  and  commercial  su-  frost,  the  next  by  a  plague  of  caterpillars, 
premacy  in  China,  America  is  quietly  c\-  and  it  took  three  years  to  educate  the  inhabi- 
erting  a  beneficial  force  which  is  producing  tants  of  the  nearby  villages  to  refrain  from 
results  that,  being  tangible,  can  be  felt  and  pulling  up  the  saplings  for  firewood  as  fast 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  affected.     It  is  as  they  were  set  down. 

one  of  the  agencies  wliich  can  relieve  the  ter-  The  conditions  which  the  Germans  had 
rible  economic  pressure  under  which  China's  to  remedy  in  building  their  model  colony  in 
enormous  population  labors,  the  easing  of  Kiau-Chau  exist  practically  throughout 
which  is  bound  to  hasten  political  and  indus-  China,  except  in  the  inaccessible  mountain 
trial  progress.  Stirring  restively  to  the  call  districts.  The  plains  are  treeless;  in  the 
of  a  new  age,  China  is  potentially  one  of  the  foothills  occasional  patches  of  shrubber>'  are 
great  nations  of  the  world.  Her  metamor-  found  where  forests  flourished  less  than  a 
phosis  necessarily  must  have  an  important  century  ago ;  in  the  mountains  the  work  of 
relationship  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  cutting  the  last  stands  is  going  on.  Wood 
expansion  of  other  countries;  and  we  can  for  structural  purposes  is  almost  prohibitive 
expect  to  benefit  from  the  change  just  so  in  price,  the  product  of  the  mountain  forests 
much  as  we  take  part  in  it.  being  consumed   mostly   in   the  manufacture 

,  of  coffins.      Inrush   faggots  and   charcoal   are 

REFORESTING  KiAL-CHAU  :  GERM.AXY  s        j^^^^ies  for  the  wealthv.     The  farmers  and 
EXERGVAXDPATIEXCE  villagers  bum   dried   manure,   grass,  stubble 

This  not  entirely  altruistic  view  was  and  roots,  gathered  by  men  and  boys,  who 
prominent  in  Major  .Ahern's  scheme.  It  was  scrape  the  ground  with  iron  hooks  that  leave 
not,  however,  wholly  original  with  him.  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  humus  necessarj-  to 
The  Germans  were  powerfully  actuated  by  maintain  the  soil's  fertility. 

it   in   Kiau-Chau,   where  the   Chinese  of   to- 

J  II      r     ^   1  1    »k  1         ^*   i^^^.*^-      TLOODS   AND    FAMINES    CAUSED    BY    LACK   OF 

dav  reallv  first  learned  the  value  ot  lorestrv, 

as  indicated  by  a  report  made  two  years  ago 

by     Herr     Malf?     Haas,     forestmeister     of  Most  of  the  famines  which  are  mentioned 

Kiau-Chau,    on    the    example    furnished    by  frequently     in     newspaper    dispatches     from 

the   reforestation   of   the  German   territory:  China  in  connection  with  Red  Cross  appeals 

"It  was  a  great  thing,"  wrote  Herr  Haas,  for  assistance  are  due  indirectly  to  these  con- 

"that  this  work  of  Kultur,  a  work   free  of  ditions;  for  thev  follow  the  alternate  floods 

all  political  friction,  could  remain  to  be  car-  and  droughts  which  are  caused  by  deforesta- 

ried    out    under   German    influence,   so   that  tion  of  the  watersheds.   The  lack  of  domestic 

German    thought    and    sentiment    might    be  timber  is  a  serious  impediment  to  industr>  : 

propagated    in    the   remotest   confines  of    the  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rivers  contain 

land."  water  onlv  during  the  rainy  season  precludes 

Evidently   Herr  Haas  entertained   no  sus-  the  possibility  of  irrigation,  cheap  transpor- 

picion   that  the   Far-F'astern  seat  of  Kultur  tation,    and    water    power.      The    few    great 

was  to  fall  after  a  spectacular  siege  into  the  rivers  which  contain  water  all  the  year  round 

hands  of  the  Japanese.  overflow     annually,     destroying     numberless 

When    the    Germans    took    possession    of  lives  and  untold  property.     The  Hoang-Ho. 

Kiau-Chau  eighteen  years  ago  the  entire  ter-  for  example,    after   forming   in    1S>2   a   new 

ritory  was  practically  devoid   of  vegetation,  mouth  some  2^0  miles  north  of  its  old  one. 

The  hills,  once  covered  with  verdure,  stood  turnetl  south  again  in  1886.  devastating  some 

f)ut  bare  and  jagged  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  2^.000  square  miles  of  one  of  the  most  thick- 

their   sides    ravined    and    gullied    by   erosion,  ly  populated  agricultural  sections,  and  caus- 

from  which  harbor  and  roadstead  were  being  ing  a  loss,  according  to  Chinese  accounts,  of 
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seven  million  lives.  Au- 
thenticated records  show 
that  at  least  two  millions 
perished  in  this  single  in- 
undation. 

Naturally,  then,  the  Chi- 
nese were  impressed  when 
the}'  saw  in  Kiau-Chau  the 
changes  brought  about  by 
reforestation.  The  gover- 
nors of  several  provinces 
sent  officials  to  attend  a 
course  in  forestr>-  at  Tsing- 
Tau  and  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Peking  employed 
a  number  of  German  for- 
esters to  formulate  a  sys- 
tem of  forest  management 
to  be  introduced  through- 
out the  country',  a  depart- 
ment of  forestry'  being  es- 
tablished with  headquarters 
at  Mukden,   Manchuria. 

Major  Ahern  appreciated  the  value  of  cies  of  the  neighboring  countries.  Incidcn- 
the  Germans'  work;  but  he  felt  that  the  tally,  it  is  a  pertinent  fact,  that  whatever 
reforestation  movement,  in  order  to  be  truly  prestige  the  United  States  enjoys  in  China, 
successful,  should  be  furthered  by  the  peo-  despite  the  avid  encroachments  of  England, 
pie  themselves.  With  this  in  mind  he  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan,  and  our  own 
called  on  United  States  Minister  Calhoun  at  lethargic  diplomacy,  is  quite  generally  at- 
Peking  and  arranged  a  conference  with  sev-  tributed  to  the  influence  of  the  students  who 
eral  prominent  Chinese.  What  was  needed,  got  their  education  from  America. 
he  told  them,  was  a  popular  educational  cam-  So  Major  Ahern  wrote  to  the  American 
paign,  and  this,  he  insisted,  must  be  carried  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  asking  to  be  put 
on  mostly  by  Chinese;  for  it  is  the  universal  in  touch  with  the  leading  American  colleges 
experience  that  such  a  public  reform  must  in  China,  with  a  view  to  placing  a  limited 
proceed  from  the  people.  In  the  United  States,  number  of  Chinese  students  in  the  Phihp- 
for  instance,  the  West  swallowed  hard  on  pine  forest  school  at  Los  IJanos.  He  then 
conservation  when  it  came  from  the  lips  of  broached  the  subject  to  the  Famine  Relief 
r  •  •  rs,  but  it  spread  more  easily  when  ex-  Committee  at  Shanghai  and  the  Chinese 
T'.  .  . -■  :  by  native  sons  educated  in  the  Kait  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manila.  These 
and  sent  back  as  rangers  and  supervisors  in  bodies  gladly  agreed  to  share  the  expenses  of 


BOTTOM  LAXDi  BLKIED  IN  WASTE  FROM  EROSION  CAUSED  BY  DEFOR- 
ESTATION OF  MOUNTAINS.    WU-TAI-SHAN.  SHANSI  H^OVINCE.  CHINA 


the  government  service. 


the  students.  The  first  Chinese  student  ar- 
rived at  I.os  B.'inos  in  the  spring  of  1012; 
two  came  in  191.^,  and  three  in   1914. 

In  casting  about  now  for  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing his  plan  into  China  itself,  Major 
.Ahrrn  learned  fli.it  a  progressive  yoinii:  Chi- 


CHINESE  STUDENT.S  INVITED  TO  THE   I'HILII'- 
PIVE     FORESTRY    SCH<X)L 

His  hearers  were  unanimous  in  assent; 
but  none  of  thrm  was  ablr  to  suggest  a  solu- 
tion. In  fact,  the  problem  seemed  iinsolva-  nesc  named  Ngan  Han,  who  was  an  ahnnnus 
ble  until,  after  the  Nanking  exposition,  when  of  the  Americarj  college  at  Nanking  and  had 
Major  .Ahern  had  returned  to  Manila,  his  taken  a  rM)st-graduate  course  in  forestry  at 
idea  rr\  •  "  'd  into  this:  If  he  rould  not  .Ann  Arbor,  Michig.in,  had  become  hea<l  of 
start  a  .  .  r  rrforrstation  movemrnt  in  the  Department  of  I'orestry  in  Peking.  .At 
China,  he  rould  at  least  start  it  in  the  Phil-  Ahern's  invitation,  ll.m  visited  the  Philip- 
ippines  with  Chinese  students  such  as  he  had  pines  in  the  spring  of  I'M  4  ami  spent  three 
•een  at  the  Christian  games.  months  in  ofTice  and  field  stndving  the  .Ainer- 

Thc  advantage  of  this  plan  struck  the  iran's  methods.  Upon  his  return  to  China 
Phih'ppinr  University  board  of  regents  as  oh-  he  used  the  Philippine  forestry  regulations 
vioiis;  for  the  future  of  the  islands  is  infi-  for  a  pattern  upon  which  to  dr.ift  a  new 
matrly  connected  with  the  interests  and  jwdi-  code  to  be  promulgated  by    President   ^'uan 
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Shi-kai.     Just  about  this  time  Major  Ahern  The  deputation  pondered   for  a  few  min- 

reccived  from  the  University  of  Nanking  a  utes,    until    the   spokesman    remarked,    "The 

request  for  information  as  to  the  records  of  foreigner   isn't   far   astray,"   and   they   went 

the  Chinese  students  at  Los  Bafios.     In  his  away  satisfied. 

reply  he  took  occasion  to  urge  the  establish-  The  colonization    plan   was   so   successful 

mcnt  of  a  forest  school  at  Nanking,  suggest-  that  the  Chinese  government  gave  the  asso- 

ing  possible  sources  of  funds,  proffering  the  ciation  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  acres  on 

assistance  of  himself  and  his  associates,  and  Purple  Mountain.     Inasmuch  as  most  of  this 

pointing   out   that   instructors   could   be   ob-  area  could  not  be  cultivated.  Professor  Bailie 

tained  among  the  Chinese  who  would  soon  planted  it  with  trees,  in  patches  of  forty  to 

be  graduated  from  Los  Bafios.  fifty  acres.     Between  the  patches  wide  fire- 
breaks were  established,  cultivated  as  "farms" 

A     SUCCESSFUL     EXPERIMENT    AT     NANKING  by   refugees. 

In  the  meantime,  an  American  missionary 
named  Joseph  Bailie,  Professor  of  Agricul-  ^  CHIXESE  forest  school  started 
ture  in  Nanking  University,  unconsciously  Thus  the  necessary  field  adjunct  of  a  for- 
bad been  paving  the  way.  Six  years  ago  the  est  school  was  all  prepared,  as  it  were,  when 
Hwai  River  surged  up  in  one  of  its  periodi-  Major  Ahern's  letter  reached  Nanking, 
cal  inundations,  but  this  time  with  more  than  The  University  board  of  managers  seized 
ordinary  severity.  The  city  of  Nanking,  upon  the  suggestion  eagerly,  and  after  a 
long  the  storm  center  of  wars  and  famines,  rapid  interchange  of  letters  between  Manila, 
became  overrun  by  a  countless  horde  of  des-  Shanghai,  and  Nanking,  the  forest  school 
titute,  star\ing  refugees,  who  died  like  flies,  ^as  instituted  on  March  15  last.  Ngan  Han 
Thousands  of  them  besieged  the  University  had  obtained  for  the  school  a  government 
for  relief,  and  Professor  Bailie,  who  took  appropriation  of  $3000  and.  at  Major 
charge  of  this  work,  conceived  the  idea  of  Ahern's  solicitation,  the  Famine  Relief  Corn- 
developing  the  slopes  of  Purple  Mountain,  a  niittee  had  provided  for  three  scholarships 
tall  peak  overlooking  the  city,  so  as  to  fur-  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Chinese  graduate 
nish  permanent  homes  and  a  livelihood  to  of  Los  Banos  as  instructor;  five  scholarships 
the  refugees.  To  this  end  a  local  branch  of  were  given  by  the  Governor  of  Anhwei.  and 
the  Chinese  Colonization  Association  was  an  equal  number  by  the  Governor  of  Shan- 
formed,  supported  mainly  by  wealthy  Chinese,  tung,  and  experts  from  the  Philippine  Bu- 
and  directed  by  Professor  Bailie.  A  start  reau  of  Forestr>-  helped  to  organize  the 
was  made  with  a  thousand-acre  tract.  course  of  study.     Seventeen  students  began 

Only  a  part  of  the  land  was  tillable,  and  the  course,  six  of  whom  had  attended  the 
even  that  much  was  literally  covered  with  German  Forest  School  in  Kiau-Chau.  which 
grave  mounds,  which  are  a  difficult  problem  was  discontinued  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
throughout  China  on  account  of  the  lack  of  Kach  student  receives  under  his  scholarship 
regulated  cemeteries  and  the  people's  super-  for  tuition  and  maintenance  seven  hundred 
stitious  fear  of  disturbing  the  dead.  Pro-  Chinese  dollars  to  cover  the  entire  course  of 
fessor  Bailie  knew  that  he  would  have  to  four  years.  Technical  instruction  in  forestr>- 
break  through  an  age-old  barrier  of  supcrsti-  will  not  be  given  until  the  students  have 
tion ;  but  he  ordered  his  workmen  to  exhume  completed  eighteen  months  of  intensive  study 
the  cof^ns.  Most  of  the  graves  were  so  old  of  Knglish.  as  there  are  practically  no  text- 
as  to  contain  no  longer  any  trace  of  their  books  on  the  subject  in  Chinese, 
erstwhile  occupants.  Just  as  Professor  B.nilie  The  American  innovation  already  has  pro- 
expected,  however,  the  "gentry"  of  the  neigh-  ,iiiced  a  profound  effect,  the  central  govern- 
borhood  foregathered  to  protest  this  desecra-  nient  and  the  provinces  as  well  all  evincing 
tion  of  their  ancestors'  resting-places,  and  intentions  to  foster  the  movement  through- 
sent  a  delegation  to  see  him.  out  the  countn,-.     The   Peking  government 

Professor  Bailie  argued  that  the  dead  did  h.xs  even  established  a  national  arbor  day.  pat- 
not  need  so  much  land,  whereas  the  bun-  terned  after  the  custom  in  the  United  States; 
dreds  of  living  employed  in  breaking  up  the  and  recently  an  American,  W.  F.  Sherfessec, 
land  would  othenvise  die  of  hunger.  Be-  who  succeeded  Major  Ahern  as  head  of  the 
sides,  he  pointed  out,  most  of  the  graves  were  Philippine  Bureau  of  Forestry-,  signed  a  con- 
empty  and  ownerless,  but  wherever  a  corpse  tract  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  act 
was  found,  it  was  boxed  up  respei'tfully  and  in  an  advisor>'  capacity  to  the  director  of  its 
reinterred   where  it  could   be  easily  located,  rapidly  growing  Forest  Ser\ice. 


PREPAREDNESS  OF  THE  ARMY 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


Combating  the  Invisible  Host 
BY  ALTON  G.  GRINNELL 


IF  war  must  be,  let  us  have  as  little  un- 
necessary suffering  as  possible.  The 
medical  department  of  an  army  of  to-day 
has  tvvo  distinct  functions. — prevention  and 
cure.  Previous  to  the  present  world  conflict 
we  had  seen  but  one  great  war  waged  with 
the  weapons  of  science  against  the  invisible 
host.  More  insidious  than  shot  and  shell, 
their  name  is  legion.  They  have  always 
been  upon  the  battle  front  awaiting  all 
comers  and  showing  a  special  disposition  to 
fraternize  with  the  unseasoned  citizen-soldier, 
but  until  a  iew  years  ago  we  knew  them  not. 

The  medical  student,  bacteriologist  and 
entomologist  have  cultivated  their  acquaint- 
ance that  you  and  I  may  not  have  to  be  in- 
troduced. Sometimes  this  has  been  accom- 
plished with  impunity.  Not  seldom  they 
have  gotten  the  better  of  one  or  two  of  the 
investigators  and  these  silent  heroes  have 
departed  this  world  without  beholding  the 
fruition  of  their  work.  They  truly  have 
died  that  we  might  live.  But  in  doing  so 
they  have  left  to  mankind  a  definite  knowl- 
edge which  has  made  it  possible  for  their 
co-workers  to  expurgate  the  foe.  Tlianks  to 
the  tenacity  of  will  which  has  enabled  such 
men  to  pursue  a  cherished  purpose  through 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  now  have  these 
parasites  on  the  defensive.  Their  life  habits 
have  been  catalogued  and  cross-referenced. 
So  complete  is  this  system  of  microscopic 
identification  that  mtM  of  them  have  already 
been  rounded  up.  So  many  expert  bacterio- 
criminojogists  are  on  the  hx»kout  for  the 
balance  that  this  sphere  is  no  longer  a  really 
safe  place  for  any  lif«-  hn  ing  bacteria. 

Our  own  Army  .Medical  Corps  has  fur- 
nished to  the  world  what  is  probably  the 
mftst  striking  example  in  the  history  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  of  the  conquest  of  a  grmt 
scourge  by  the  extirpation  of  yellow  ir\rr 
•hroiigh  the  discoveries  of  Kerd,  Carroll,  and 
rheir  col"  ,  and  the  prattical  application 

of  these  i ...'rir%  by  (jrneral  (itirgas. 

While  the  beautiful  dream  of  "a  truly 
sanitary    army    in    which    the    bacteriologist 


marches  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  the  ex- 
hausted soldier  waits  by  the  well-curb  for 
laboratory  reports,"  is  impossible  from  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  military  point  of 
view,  the  sanitary  competence  of  the  modern 
army  is  a  thing  to  marvel  at. 

The  Japanese  went  into  the  Russian  cam- 
paign   prepared    as    fully    against    bacilli    as 


Q t'ndirHijoU  A  t'ndrnKxMl,  New  York 

INOCULATING    THE    SOI.IUKR    AGAINST    TYrilOlI) 


against  bullets, — and  at  the  end  of  that  war 
their  percentage  of  deaths  from  disease  wa.s 
the  lowest  ever  known  in  any  great  campaign. 
According  to  reliable  reports,  the  fat.ilistic 
Turk,  who^r  liability  to  disease  was  in  exact 
ratio  to  his  former  disregard  of  sanitary  pre- 
rautiors,  now  enjoys  a  hralth  rate  wju'ch  <f)m- 
parrs  favora!>'v  with  that  *ti  any  other  army 
in  F.uroiK*,  thanks  to  the  introdurtir)n  of  mod- 
ern sanitary  methods  by  the  ( lermans. 
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SAFEGUARDING    AGAINST    EPIDEMIC 

Whereas  the  great  generals  of  the  past 
often  saw  their  armies  melt  away  with  dis- 
ease and  apparent  victory  slip  from  their 
grasp,  it  is  to-day  within  the  power  of  the 
military  sanitarian  to  control  great  pesti- 
lences, such  as  yellow  fe\er,  pernicious  ma- 
laria, and  the  plague,  and  to  immunize  entire 
armies  against  cholera,  dysentery,  smallpox, 
and  that  disease  which  had  such  a  sinister 
record  in  our  own  Spanish  War, — typhoid 
fever. 

Public  opinion  now  demands  that  each 
enlisted  man  shall  be  surrounded  as  far  as 
possible  with  all  the  safeguards  known  to 
modern  science.  If,  unhappily,  a  great  war 
should  come  upon  us  and  we  should  see  "the 
terrible  and  imposing  spectacle  of  a  nation 
in  arms,"  would  the  medical  department  of 
our  army  be  prepared  to  assume  this  task, 
and  how  could  the  potential  soldier. — the 
citizen  of  to-day. — cooperate  most  success- 
fully to  relieve  that  department  of  the  enor- 
mous strain  which  will  always  be  thrust 
upon  it  during  the  period  of  expansion  at 
the  outbreak  of  war? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  squarely  face 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  preventing  dis- 
ease and  caring  for  the  wounded  has  so  far 
swamped  the  medical  department  of  every 
army  in  every  great  war.  With  hundreds 
of  miles  of  trenches  filled  with  rain-soaked 
men  whose  powers  of  resistance  to  disease 
have  been  tremendously  weakened,  with  every 
possible  handicap  of  modern  warfare,  the 
armv  surgeons  of  to-day  must  successfully 
combat  that  most  subtle  foe,  the  invisible 
host  of  parasites  which  prey  upon  men  in 
the  dark,  which  invariably  hit  a  man 
when  he  isn't  looking,  when  he  is  power- 
less to  resist. 

To  oppose  an  army  of  any  first-class  power 


•we  would  need  immediately  at  least  500,000 
men.  Our  present  standing  army  (in  the 
United  States)  is  about  50,000.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  our  forces  would,  therefore,  be  made 
up  of  State  militia  troops  and  volunteers. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  have,  in  time  of 
peace,  been  well  fed,  clothed  and  protected 
by  warm  houses  from  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments. Modern  municipal  governments  have 
provided  them  with  an  abundance  of  pure 
water,  and  promptly  removed  all  wastes  and 
filth.  By  force  of  custom  the  comforts,  and 
even  the  luxuries  of  civil  life  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  necessities.  When,  however, 
these  citizens  become  soldiers,  all  this  will  be 
rudely  reversed.  Colonel  J.  R.  Kean.  a  noted 
army  sanitarian,  gives  us  this  vivid  word- 
picture  of  the  enlisted  civilian : 

The  luxuries  and  hnbits  of  a  lifetime  are 
stripped  off  by  the  roujih  hand  of  military  neces- 
sity until  he  stands  forth  the  ti^hting  man  of  all 
the  centuries,  di%esied  ot  everything;  except  the 
weapon  in  his  hands  and  the  clothes  on  his  back, 
cooking  his  simple  evening  meal  before  the  fire, 
with  the  earth  for  his  bed  and  the  sky  for  his 
roof.  He  will  often  have  to  march  all  day  in 
rain-soaked  clothes  and  sleep  on  wet  and  frozen 
ground.  He  is  obliged  to  drink  such  water  as  he 
can  find,  and  usually  has  no  means  of  boiling  it, 
nor  is  he  always  able  to  protect  himself  from  the 
filth    of   others. 

During  this  reversion  to  primitive  condi- 
tions the  newly  enlisted  man  will  be  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  army  surgeon,  who 
will  study  the  reaction  of  the  soldier  to  his 
environment  and  do  his  utmost  to  build  up 
tlie  individual  s<i  that  he  will  develop  the 
highest  degree  of  resistance  to  disease. 

How  then  would  these  450,000  citizen 
soldiers  be  taken  care  of  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  216.000  troops  that  were 
in  the  Held  during  the  year  of  the  Spanish 
War? 
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MAINTAINED   AT  TEXAS  CITY    FROM    1911   TO    1915 

LMMUNITY    FROM    TYPHOID,    THE    MOST 
DANGEROUS  OF  CAMP  DISEASES 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  which  would  most 
immediately  and  vitally  affect  the  recruit  of 
to-day  would  be  the  procedure  by  which  he 
would  be  completely  immunized  against 
t>-phoid  fe\er.  In  1898  we  had  about  25,000 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  army;  in  1913, 
the  first  year  after  the  army  had  been  com- 
pletely immunized  by  vaccination,  with  95,- 

000  troops  ser\ing  in  the  United  States  and 
all  of  our  insular  possessions,  and  ^vith  10,000 
men  in  camp  along  the  Mexican  border,  we 
had  four  cases,  two  of  which  were  recruits 
who  had  the  disease  before  joining  the  army. 

The  humiliating  experience  of  Chicka- 
mauga  Park  will  not  be  repeated,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  Sir  A.  Wright,  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  and  Major  Frederick 
F,  Russell,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
th«ir  coilab^jrators. 

In  a  recent  address  in  which  he  urged  the 
British  soldiers  to  present  themselves  volun- 
tarily for  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever, 
Sir  William  Osier  stated  that  by  this  meas- 
ure alone,  if  universal,  the  efficiency  of  the 
men  in  the  field  would  be  increased  one-third. 
I  he  following  remarkable  statement  by 
Dr.  Osier  graphically  describes  the  true  value 
of  the  preventive  which  makes  possible  the 
r'-''"  ■♦•on    to    the    medical    museum    of    the 

1  .  which  has  brctv  the  cauw  of  untold 
sufteruig  and  financial'  loss  in  alt  lands. 

If,  in  •pif^  of  ih*  doctor'!  circ  and  lii»  own 
■  ■'•%,  ihr  %fi\i\'\rr  fallt  hrir  to  a  h.ilf- 
■<i  the  urifrirtidly  kind,  he  i«  »pied 
out  by  the  d'>cior  at  once  and  huviird  off  to  an 
i«olaiion  hr>«pital  in  ordrr  thai  hr  mav  not  become 
a  "carrier,"  that  mntt  dreaded  nf  rarnp  para«ite«, 
for  in  fl  '  '  Mil   in   war 

Utnr   a      '  i%   than    a 

lone   «iihmarine   lo   a   haiile«hip   Hrei. 

If  the  latter  can  keep  out  of  tiKhi  loriK  en'iuKh 


it  may  get  in  its  deadly  work,  but  give  a  disease 
carrier  the  same  privilege  and  he  will  most  cer- 
tamly  infect  a  whole  command. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  pureh'  invisible 
microbe  when  once  it  finds  itself  free  to  roam  in 
such  verdant  pastures  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
constitutionally  weakened  men  in  the  rain-soaked 
trenches.  Every  other  method  known  to  modern 
science  having  been  found  to  be  impotent  in  the 
face  of  an  unknown  carrier,  especial  attention 
centers  on  that  method  which  has  been  found  by 
actual  experience  to  give  certain  immunity  from 
the  most  dangerous  of  camp  diseases  regardless 
of  conditions. 

The  entire  efforts  of  many  men  for  many  years 
having  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties the  weapon  with  which  to  successfully  combat 
typhoid  fever,  it  seems  remarkable  that  in  view 
of  the  statistics  of  former  years  which  show  that 
this  disease  alone  is  more  than  liable  to  decimate 
an  army  in  a  year's  time,  every  soldier  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  this 
vital  protection  against  the  most  potent  of  camp 
diseases.  If  some  manufacturer  could  produce 
an  armor  which  would  weigh  nothing  and  not  be 
cumbersome,  and  would  assuredly  protect  the 
soldier  against  the  bullets  and  shrapnel  shells  of 
the  enemy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  every  soldier 
would  avail  himself  of  this  "immunity  bath." 
But  when  protection  is  offered  which  will  cost 
him  not  1/25  the  inconvenience  of  even  the  light- 
est armor,  and  which  is  proof  against  a  foe  more 
deadly  than  the  enemy's  bullets,  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  armies  that  the  soldiers  did  not 
freely  avail  themselves  of  this  protection. 

Typhoid  fever  is,  therefore,  no  longer  to 
be  dreaded,  either  among  the  milit.iry  or 
civil  population  of  this  country.  Whenever 
the  public  comes  to  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  preventive  and  vaccination  is  univer- 
sally practised,  it  is  believed  that  typhoid 
fever  will  be  as  rare  as  typhus  and  cholera. 

When  we  seriously  consider  the  number 
of  cases  which  occur  in  the  United  States 
every  year  (at  least  350.000),  one-tenth  of 
which  are  fatal,  and  the  further  fact  that 
thousands  of  those  who  do  not  die  of  the 
disease  are  permanently  injured  from  damage 
to  the  heart,  nervous  system,  kidncvs,  etc.,  tlic 
importance  of  this  method  of  disease-preven- 
tion can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

A    I'LRH    WATF.R    SLI'IM.V    A1.W\^S    AVAILABLE 

Supplying  pure  water  to  the  troops  In  the 
field  is  always  one  of  the  most  gigantic  tasks 
confronting  a  inodern  army.  It  is  a  serious 
question  witir  most  t)f  the  F.uropran  armies 
to-day,  and  was  a  vexatious  probirtn  for  the 
Anglo-French  forces  on  the  (lallipoli  Penin- 
sula. Wlnle  a  trained  and  seavined  trooper 
can  readily  make  a  day's  march  on  a  canlrcn 
of  water,  the  "div  ipline"  of  the  average  \ol- 
imteer  is  mo<u  severely  tested  when  he  is 
insfru<  trd  to  pass  by  a  roailside  pnniji.  Any 
wairr  that  is  cool,  regardless  of  the  niinil)er 
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flannel  is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  bag,  through 
which  the  water  is  poured. 
The  starch  iodine  reaction 
y^wcs,  exact  information  as 
to  whether  sufficient  hypo- 
chlorite is  being  used,  .^s 
these  products  are  always 
furnished  with  the  field 
medical  equipment  the 
medical  officers  have  a 
practical  method  of  con- 
trol. 

AX     ADEQUATE     MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL 

At  present  there  are  443 
regular  medical  officers, 
ninet>-four  medical   reserve 
officers,    and    fourteen   con- 
of  bacteria  in  it,   looks  good  to  the  recruit,   tract    surgeons    on    active    duty.      This    is 

Also,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  battle  cause  hardly  adequate  to  do  the  work  that  is 
the  most  intense  thirst,  which  the  soldier  is  required  in  time  of  peace  and  carries  no 
inclined  to  slake  whenever  and  wherever  he  proper  insurance  against  war.  In  war  time 
can.  Scientists  have  demonstrated  that  nu-  ten  medical  officers  are  needed  for  every  1000 
merous  infections  find  their  way  from  person 
to  person  by  the  "water  route,"  and  the 
medical  officers  of  all  armies  have  endeavored 
for  many  years  to  perfect  an  apparatus  which 
could  be  used  for  the  purification  of  water, 
and  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  portable 
and  efficient. 

An  apparatus  devised  by  Major  Wm.  L. 
Lyster,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  will,  it  is 
believed,  make  it  possible  to  furnish  pure 
water  to  either  large  or  small  bodies  of  men 
in  any  locality  at  any  time.  This  appliance 
consists  of  a  canvas  bag  of  specially  woven 
flax,  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  and 
twent>'-eight  inches  long,  which  weighs, 
empty,  about  seven  and  one-half  pounds,  and 
holds  sufficient  water  to  supply  a  company  of 
infantry  at  war  strength  with  a  canteen  of 
water  for  each  officer  and  man.  The  bag  is 
fitted  with  five  self-closing  faucets  just  above 
the  bottom  seam,  by  means  of  which  the 
water  is  drawn  into  the  canteen,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  necessity  of  rehnndling. 

After  the  bag  has  been  filled  with  water, 
one  tube  (about  ISj/j  grains)  of  h>pochlorite 
of  calcium  is  shaken  directly  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  no  stirring  being  necessary. 
U-nder  ordinary  circumstances  the  water  is 
rendered  safe  for  drinking  purposes  within 
five  minutes. 

Some  surface  waters  in  the  field  may  cari\ 
suspended  matters  to  an  extent  that  interferes 

,.     ,     ,  -111  It'  -r-  THK    MMl'Lt    .\I'l>AK.\Tl  S     DKVl.-KD    BV     .\.\     .\KMV 

slightly  with  the  hypochlorite  process.     To     mlpical  officer  to  hold,  purify,  and  fub- 
reduce  this  matter  a  piece  of  Scotch  outing  msh  drinking  water  to  the  soldier 
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men  for  professional  and  administrative  each  important  shipment  to  its  destination, 
work.  In  time  of  peace  at  least  seven  should  A  field  medical  supply  depot  is  also  avail- 
be  provided,  who  should  be  trained  in  the  able  for  the  use  of  each  chief  surgeon,  from 
specialt)-  of  the  military-  surgeon.  It  is  im-  which  can  be  immediately  obtained  all  the 
perative  that  these  should  be  regular  medical  necessary  vaccines,  serums,  medicines,  etc. 
officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  personal  Soldiers  who  are  engaged  in  trench  warfare 
hygiene  of  soldiers  and  sanitation  of  camps  in  are  usually  plastered  with  mud  or  dust,  and 
which  large  bodies  of  men  are  concentrated,  the  character  of  bullet-wound  infections  is 
the  methods  of  supply  and  transportation,  and  very  deadly.  Tetanus  and  gas  gangrene  have 
militan-  tactics.  These  will  be  immediately  been  much  more  common  in  the  present  Euro- 
needed  for  positions  requiring  experienced  pean  War  than  in  former  wars,  and  the  ad- 
supervision  in  the  camps  of  mobilization  and  ministration  of  anti-tetanus  serum  has  become 
concentration,  lest  they  become  breeding  almost  a  measure  of  first  aid.  Field  labora- 
places  for  epidemic  diseases  as  in  the  Spanish  tories,  X-ray  machines,  etc.,  will  also  be 
War,  and  for  the  theater  of  operations,  in-  available   for   the  use  of   the  bacteriologists 


eluding  the  zone  of  advance. 

The  thousands  of  skilled  medical  men  who 
will  offer  their  services,  and  will  assist  to 
their  utmost  in  emergency,  can  in  no  way 
take  the  place  of  trained  medical  officers 
whose  militar\-  duties  are  vastlv  more  com- 


and  surgeons  at  the  front. 

CAMP    S.AXITATIOX    AXD    THE    CITIZEX- 
SOLDIER, PAST   AXD    PRESEXT 

It  is  believed  that  the  bitter  lessons  taught 
bv     the     inefficiency     and     sickness     of     the 


plex-     Their  purelv  professional  work  will  "c'r,.,r.,ck    A\  ^.-   ^^.,^     *     * 
r           jj-u'            iL           I       /L  Spanish    \\  ar   concentration   camps,    as   con- 
be    needed    in    the    general    hospitals   of    the  froct^ri  ««  chiT-,^!,.  ,..,tk  *u^     i        i    j     i 

,    ,     .        .      .     ,  *        .         .  trastea  so  snarplv  with  the  almost  ideal  con- 

servicc  of  the  interior  in  long  campaigns,  but  fi,>;r„,-  ,..v,,vVi  ^k^o..,„j   •     »u  i 

.,    ,  .     .  .         .^  1  ditioiib  which  obtained  in  the  camps  on  the 

if  the  armv  is  dependent  in  a  great  degree  Ar^virTn   Knr^^,-  A,,^;^.^  »k  ..  /  ' 

•    .    J    ^    J.     ,      -J     •        -ii        rr  -♦ie.Mcan   border  during  the  past  two  vears. 

upon  improvised  medical  aid,  it  will  suffer  },„,.*.  t^nA^  o  „,-r^f^.,.,j   •  •  '      i 

*^  "^  na\e  made  a  proround   impression  upon  the 

intelligent  American  mind  of  the  "rank  and 

file"  which  will  constitute  our  army  in  any 

future  war. 

1  he  line  officers  of  our  army  have  been  so 

impressed  with   the  value  of  sanitation  and 

personal    hygiene    as    demonstrated    by    the 

record  of  recent  years  that  thev  are  scarcelv 


enormous  and  unnecessary-  losses. 

RESERVE   MEDICAL   FIELD   LXITS 

The  Dodge  Commission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed just  after  the  Spanish  War  to  in- 
vestigate the  medical  department,  made  most 
emphatic  recommendations  regarding  the  ac- 


cumulation  of  reserve  medical  supplies, —  a    u^c  »«fri,,,o;o^f;^  *u^     »u         j-     i     m  'i 

,     f  1     ,    X  •  '^^^  enthusia.stic  than  the  medical  officers,  and 


year's  supply  for  an  army  at  least  four  times 
the  regular  strength  to  be  constantly  on 
hand." — and  also  recommended  that  the 
medical  department  should  have  charge  of 
transpfjrtation  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
s«rufc  prompt  shipment  and  ready  delivery 
of  all  medical  supplies, 


the  whole  service  has  become  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  to  keep  well  is  the  crowning 
virtue. 

The  attitude  of  the  medical  officer  toward 
his  brothers  of  the  line  has  best  been  ex- 
pressed by  Lieutenant  Col.  K.  A.  Winter, 
Medical    Corps,    U.    S.   A.,    in   a  lecture   de- 


Thc  department  now  ha<.  in  storage  at  the   i:,.„r„j  „^  ^u^  \\t„     n  ii 

'  ,.     ,  ,      ,  „r .  li\ered  at  the  War  Lollege  some  time  airo : 

various  medical  supply  depots  a  sufficient  re- 
serve of   field    medical    units    for   an    army  of        In    conclusion,    ple.isp    let    mc    assure    you    that 
')   men.  or  alxjut  one-half   that   recom-    ^<"    arc    sirivinjj    with    iliorou^h    altruism    to    do 
in.  nw-.l  by  the  commission,  and  the  Surgeon    "'"■  ''^"'"  '•?  =•  k":"*  ^'■'"^-    ^^'''  ^^^'"  >""r  help 
(icnrral  hf*pe*  within  a  few  years  to  be  able 
to  accumulate  the  total  reserve  recommrnded. 
Ill'  ■    field,  basr  and  evacua- 

tiot;  — , ,  . : ,. .ifal  infirmaries,  etc.,  and 

are  complete  in  all  essential  particular*,  ex- 
cepting transportation,  and  may  be  ordered 
out  from  the  suppiv  d'      '    '     '  '  '    ti- 

e\cT    needed.      The    -         _  ;n 

ha«  apparently  been  tolved  by  placing  A  hos- 
pital   a>rp<i    man    in    rhargc    to    accompany 


we  must  have  it;  and  we  also  want  that  com- 
mendation which  we  know  the  line  officer  to  hold 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  for  the  hard-working 
doctor,  who  thri)iinli(Mii  the  hisinrv  of  our  army 
ha»  taken  his  nirdirinr, — in  a  two-f(»ld  sense, — 
rinht  hv  the  »i«le  of  liis  l)rofher  of  the  line.  To 
that  brother  he  ha>  the  ri^ht  to  aay: 

"I   have  eaten  your  l)read   and   nalt, 
I    have  drunk    \our   water   and    wine; 

The   deaths   ve   died 

I    have    watchetl    lieside, 
And   the   lives  ve   have   lirejl   were  mine." 


I'tot 
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TURKEY'S  CALL  TO  AMERICA 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  F.  HERRICK,  D.D. 

[The  statements  made  in  the  following  article  derive  especial  weight  from  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  Dr.  Herrick  was  a  resident  of  Turkey,  as  a  missionary.'  of  the  American 
Board,  and  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  classes  of  the  Turkish  population.  The  article  on 
the  Kurds,  immediately  following  this,  is  contributed  by  a  young  Persian,  now  a  graduate  student 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  L'niversit>.  He  also  has  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  people  about  whom  he 
writes. — The  Editor.] 


PROBABLY  ninen-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  readers  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views to-day  regard  the  Turk  with  the  ut- 
most loathing.  The  treatment  of  the  Arme- 
nians by  the  men  now  in  power  at  Con- 
stantinople has  so  completely  out-Hcroded 
Herod  that  any  voice  raised  to  speak  a  kindly 
word  for  the  Turk  is  at  once  silenced. 

If  in  (jcrmany  any  utterance  questioning 
the  absolute  justice  of  the  government's  rela- 
tion to  the  present  war  is  "vcrbottn"  [for- 
bidden], what  must  be  the  case  in  Turkey? 

Many  years  ago, — it  was  before  Abdul 
Hamid's  day, — I  was  traveling  with  jxist- 
horses  in  Asia  Minor.  The  "driver"  taken 
on  at  one  station  seemed  a  surly  fellow  and 
unlikely  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  next 
stage  of  the  journev.  ^^'hen  we  were  out 
in  the  open  country  the  man  became  com- 
pletely transformed.  Being  "full  of  matter" 
and  thinking  he  could  speak  to  me  freely 
and  with  .safety,  he  criticized  his  govern- 
ment in  very  "choice"  Turkish — the  lan- 
guage lends  itself  to  \ituperation  in  a  su- 
perlative degree — for  the  merciless  rigor  of 
its  enforcement  of  conscription.  His  own 
home  had   been   left   hopelessly  desolate. 
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Till  the  1  urks.  under  German  training, 
leadership,  and  supply  of  modern  munitions, 
scored  the  success  at  the  Dardanelles  which 
has  more  than  any  other  event  of  the  war 
amazed  men  of  the  \Vest,  probably  a  large 
majorit>'  of  Turks  secretly  cursed  the  men 
now  in  the  government  saddle  for  forcing 
them  to  fight  against  their  old  and  tried 
friends,  the  French  and  the  Knglish.  .And 
it  is  certain  from  ample  evidence,  very  little 
of  which  for  obvious  reasons  can  be  protluced 
in  court,  that  millions  of  Turks  regard  the 
conduct  of  the  men  now  ruling  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  their  treatment  of  the  .Armenians, 
as  inhuman,  contrar>'  to  their  religion,  and 
opposed  to  Turkish  interests. 

Our  sympathy  for  the  Armenian  people, 
in  their  unparalleled  sufferings,  cannot  be 
too  deep  or  our  condemnation  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  those  horrors  and  for  the  actual 
perpetrators   of   those    atrocities   too  strong. 

.At  present  no  man  dare  forcca.st  Turkey's 
political  future.  As  an  independent  govern- 
ment, to  be  reckoned  with  by  world  powers, 
she  has  no  future,  though  she  is  just  now  un- 
der the  illusion  that  her  future  is  to  rival 
the  glory  of  her  past. 
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If  and  when  the  Allied  Powers  are  victo  Some  speak  of  the  missionary  work  at  Van 

rious  the  present  hopes  of   the  Turks  will  as    wiped    out.     Ver}-   serious    material    loss 

vanish.     Should  Germany  win  in  the  war,  there  has  been.     The  Van  missionaries,  Dr. 

Turkey  will  be  her  vassal,  wholly  controlled  Ussher,    Mr.   Yarrow,    and   their   associates, 

in  her  interest.     She  is  reported  as  now  de-  are  in  this  country.     What  are  they  doing? 

manding  grain   from   Turkey,   while   multi-  Have    they    retired    acknowledging    defeat? 

tudes   of   the   most   ancient   and   worthy   in-  No,  a  thousand  times  no.     They  are  recov- 

habitants    of    the    countn,\    ruthlessly    torn  ering    from    the    terrible    strain    they    have 

from  their  homes,  are  starving  in  the  desert  heroically  borne,  a  strain  in  the  case  of  two 

and   the   Moslem  i>easantr}-   of   Asia   Minor  noble   souls  of   their   number  which   proved 

are  in  dire  straits.  beyond    mortal    endurance.      The    survivors 

In  the  late  years  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's  are  preparing,  with  renewed  strength,  to  re- 
reign  all  Turks  not  the  Sultan's  creatures  turn,  with  reinforcements,  and  with  the  nec- 
were  exiled  or  muzzled ;  just  so  it  is  now  essary  material  resources  to  work  for  Arme- 
with  Enver  and  Talaat  and  the  Germans  in  nians  and  Turks  as  soon  as  the  war  ends 
power  at  Constantinople.  When  this  night-  and  peace  is  established.  Thej'  will  do 
mare  passes,  as  pass  it  will,  the  educational  this  with  vastly  increased  promise  of  the 
and  reconstructive  work  of  Americans  in  highest  permanent  usefulness  in  the  years  to 
Turkey,  now  only  temporarily  limited,  will  come.  Serious  diihculties  will  appear — will 
prove    itself    a    beneficent    force    of    greater  appear,  to  be  overcome. 

value,   will   be   more   warmly   welcomed   hy  So  it  will  be  in  all  those  centers  of  educa- 

the  people  of  all  races,  Christian  and  Moslem  tional  and  philanthropic  work  undertaken  by 

alike,    than    ever   heretofore.      Most   of    the  Americans  in  Turkey.      The  people  are  still 

missionaries    are    still    at    their    posts.      The  /here.     Their  cry  for  help   to   live,   and  to 

schools    and    colleges,    with    few    exceptions,  enable  their  children — of  every  race — to  live 

are  open  and   in  many  cases  in   full  swing,  worthily,  to  attain  more  abundant  life,  will 

The  hospitals  are  overcrowded.     Is  the  ex-  be   more   urgent,    more    compelling,    just    as 

pectation  of  enlargement  in  our  work  in  the  soon  as  the  black  war  clouds  have  been  dis- 

ncar     future    an     evidence    of     unreasoning  persed   and   the  desperate  need   of  all   those 

optimism?     It   is   optimism   but   not   unrea-  people    has    made    its    irresistible    appeal    to 

soning.  philanthropic     Americans.      The     invitation 

There  is  now  no  opF>osition  to  American  will  be  to  no  holiday  excursion.  It  will  be 
influence  in  Turkey  so  persistent  as  that  a  call  to  strenuous,  life-long  service,  a  serv- 
which  in  the  last  half  of  Abdul  Hamid's  ice  fit  for  those  strong  young  men  and  young 
reign  was  patiently  and  successfully  met  and  women  who  have  love  to  God  and  love  to 
overcome,  with  the  result  of  a  phenomenal  men  as  their  inspiring  motive  and  who  de- 
increase  of  our  educational  and  medical  sire  to  make  their  lives  tell  most  for  their 
work-  Master  and  for  human  welfare. 


THE  KURDS:    THEIR  CHARAC- 
TER AND  CUSTOMS 

BY  YOIKI.  B.  MIRZA 

IN  the  rifwing  year*  of  the  nineteenth  crn-  slaughter  is  eainonu'c  jealousy.  The  Arme- 
tur>',  the  Kurds  aftractrd  the  att«Tifion  nians  arc  thrift)',  indust rious,  and,  for  the 
of  the  civilized  world  b>  falling  ujvjn  the  nui^t  part,  a  well-nliK  ated  pco|)lc.  I'rac- 
Annenian*  and  ma\«a(-ring  them.  Taking  tically  all  the  rug  industry  in  the  Orient  is 
»''  ■'■  of   rh~  r  1   in   the  Western    <-f»nfrollrrl    by    them.      They    live   and    dress 

W'.,..i,  ;>i»'  Kurds  ai>.i  .,,<  lurks  ap|)rar  now  iK-ttrr  than  their  firighbors.  Such  things 
tf*  be  dctrrminrd  njxifj  settling  oni  r  for  all  have  aluays  hurt  thr  false  Kurdish  pride.* 
thr  question  oi  rxtrrminating  the  Armenian  The  recent  atrf>citirs  inllictrd  u|xtn  the 
rarr.     Thr   •   '    '       '  '       »,f  the   Arrnr-    Christian    races    hy    thr    Kurds    in    this    war 

niaiw  i%  not  ...    .  .  —     is  hatred,  as  it    havr  l)crn  observed  and  published  broadcast. 

WM  at  fir«*t  •npp*»srd.   A  chirf  rra<win  for  this       'ihc  aim  of  thin  articlr  is  not  to  review 
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the  \\cll-kno\vn  subject  of  Armenian  niassa-  among  the  Kurds,  related  the  following  con- 

crcs,  but  rather  to  give  the  reader  informa-  vcrsation  with  a  chieftain : 

tion    gathered    from    first-hand    observations       "^"ou  have  several  sons,   I  understand  ?" 

of  the  Kurds,   their    land,    and    their    pre-       "Yes,"  answered  the  chief. 

dominating  characteristics.  "Are  the\'  all  married?" 

The  origin  of  the    Kurds    has    not    been       "All  but  poor  All,  and  no  girl  will  marry 

satisfactorily  settled,  but  it  is  believed   that  him,  because  he  is  not  a  successful  thief  and 

in  their  veins  flows  the  blood  of  Chaldeans,  robber." 

I5ab\  loniaiis,  and  Assyrians.     In  early  times       "Well,   what  are  you  going  to  do  about 

the    Kurds    preferred    mountains    for    their  it?" 

place   of    habitation,    and    took    great    pride       "Oh,  I  have  advised  him,"  responded  the 

then,     as    they     do    now,     in    being    called  chief,   "to  carr}'  with    him    a    gun    and    a 

"(lurdu,"  a  title  which  signifies  "warrior."  sword,  and  I  have  explicitly  impressed  upon 

To-day  the  "Gutu"  are  better  known  in  the  his  mind,   that   no  matter  how   bloody   and 

Occident  as  Kurds,  and   mmiber  about  two  evil  the  deed  he  might  commit,  it  will  only 

million,    five    hundred    thousand,'    and    have  add    respect    and    honor    to    his    name    and 

their    abodes    mostly    in    Kurdistan.      Their  family." 

land,  which  is  extremely  mountamous,   rises       Such  is  the  advice  of  the  Kurdish  father 

to  the  east  of  the  upper  Tigris  in  the  direc-  to  his  son.     The  word  kill  is  the  most  used 

lion  of  Urumiah.     The  area  of  this  space  is  term  in  the  whole  Kurdish  vocabulary'.     If 

sixty  thousand  square  miles.     There  is  not  a  two   Kurds  were   in   conversation,   it  would 

mile  of  railway   in  the  whole  country,   and  not  V  very  long  even   for  one  who  knows 

neither  is  there  a  road  Ht  for  traveling  ex-  nothing    about    the    language    to    detect    the 

cept  by  caravan.  word    "ulderam,"  -    "I    will    kill    him."      It 

No  people  are  more  mistrusted  by  the  Per-  would  indeed  be  very  unusual  to  see  a  young 
sians  and  the  Turks  than  the  Kurds.  1  hey  Kurd  without  a  club  in  his  hand,  a  dagger 
do  not  consider  a  man  s  religion  and  stand-  in  his  belt,  or  a  gim  on  his  shoulder, 
ing;  they  would  rob  a  Turk  or  a  Persian  as  Allegiance  of  any  description  is.  according 
well  as  an  Armenian  or  a  Greek.  The  Otto-  to  philosophers  like  Rousseau,  a  folly,  if  not 
man  Porte  and  the  Persian  Shah  have  not  a  crime,  and  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
the  power  to  interfere;  for  that  very  reason,  human  being.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
I  believe,  the  Russian  rule  in  northern  Per-  Kurds.  They  love  personal  liberty  and 
sia  was  a  great  blessuig  to  the  peace-loving  under  no  condition  will  they  willingly  sub- 
peasants,  as  Russia  was  the  only  goveriunent  ject  themselves  to  any  ruler, 
which  was  able  to  establish  order  and  to  The  Kurds  take  no  interest  in  modern  re- 
create fear  among  the  Kurds.  Of  two  mil-  forms.  They  dislike  the  light  of  civiliza- 
lion,  five  hundred  thousand  Kurds,  there  is  tion.  We  hear  of  every  known  nationality 
no  one  who  calls  himself  lawgiver  and  ruler,  and  people  in  America  except  the  Kurds, 
no  one  who  assumes  the  authority  to  pun-  Civilization  has  never  penetrated  the  Kurd- 
ish his  fellow  Kurd.  Law  with  a  Kurd  is  a  ish  character;  they  prefer  their  barbaric  free- 
personal  matter.  Each  iiuli\idual  considers  dom  to  law  and  justice.  They  have  no 
himself  his  own  king  and  prince.  A  mon-  established  homes;  in  summer  they  live  in 
archy  of  self-control  is  unknown  among  tents  of  goats-hair  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
them.  The  Kurdish  mind  is  his  constitution,  in  winter  in  mud  villages.  Their  usual  diet 
his  gun  and  sword  the  means  by  which  he  consists  of  bread  and  buttermilk,  and  cheese 
enforces  his  law  and  justice.  Such  a  state  of  made  of  goats*  milk.  They  have  experi- 
affairs  Is  not,  of  course,  favorable  to  the  es-  enced  little  change  since  "Noah's  Ark  rested 
tablishment  of  a  stable  government,  nor  's  on  the  Mount  of  Ararat."  James  Bryce,  in 
such  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  dcvel-  his  "Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,"  p. .  256, 
opment  of  the  better  qualities  of  human  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Kurds: 
nature. 

Occasionally  some  queer  stories  have  been       Through   the   EmpirM   of   Assyria    and   Persia 

,  ,    .  .  .     "  t-       J-  i    ^\,  and    Maccdon,    thrnuch    Parthian    Arsacidsr,    and 

told    by    visitors    to    Kurdistan;   one   of    these  ,ra„in„  Sassanidr,  throu»:h  the  rdcns  of  Arabian 

remains    in    my   memory   as   exemplifying   the  Khalifs,  and  Turkish  Sultans,  and  Persian  Shahs. 

•schooling    of    a    young    Kurd.       My    grand-  these    Kurds    have    roamed    as    they    roam    now, 

father,  who  had  been  doing  missionarv  work  over    the    slopes    of    the    cverlastinp    rriountaiiis, 

watrriiic  their  flocks  at  this  sprine,  pitchinj;  their 


'  There    .ire    no    nicins   hv    wh-cli    we   can   oV>l.Tin   with 


occur.icy  the  ex.ict  popul.-ition  of  Kurds,  for  neither  in  =  The  word  "ulderam"  i»_  Turkish  in  onum.  us  the 
Persia  nor  in  Turkey  has  a  government  census  been  Kurdish  lanKuage  is  largely  intermingled  with  the  Turk- 
established,  ish  and  Persian  languages. 
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goats-hair  tents  in  the  recesses  of  these  lonely 
rocks,  chanting  their  wildly  pathetic  airs  with 
neither  a  past  to  remember  nor  a  future  to  plan 
for. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  Kurds  is  great  devotion  among 
the  members  of  families.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  following  incident.  A  chief 
from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Urumiah  and  there  en- 
gaged in  plundering  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Azerbaijan.  The  mili- 
tia was  ordered  to  trap  the  culprits.  The 
chief  was  subdued.  They  were  brought  into 
the  cit}',  and  all  were  sentenced  to  death  ex- 
cept the  chief,  who  was  spared  for  his  grey 
hairs. 

Among  them  was  a  youth  of  twenty, 
strong  and  healthy;  his  rugged  appearance 
made  an  instant  appeal  to  every  spectator, 
and  the  cry  rose,  "Save  him,  save  him!" 
Immediately  the  old  chieftain,  whom  the 
Governor  had  forgiven  on  account  of  his 
age.  rushed  forward  and  demanded,  before 
the>'  proceeded  with  the  execution,  to  speak 
to  the  Governor.  After  the  poor  old  man 
had  experienced  much  rough  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  crowd,  the  permission  was 


granted.     In  true  Oriental  fashion,  he  thus 
addressed  the  Governor: 

O,  eye  of  my  home  and  of  my  family.  We 
did  come  from  the  mountains  to  carry  some  food 
to  our  families  and  to  our  herds.  We  admit  that 
we  have  done  harm  to  your  law-abiding  citizens. 
You  have  sworn  that  the  guilty  men  should  die, 
and  it  is  just,  but  I,  who  am  pardoned  on  account 
of  my  age,  come  here  to  demand  a  favor  of  my 
lord.  The  youngest  of  my  family  is  with  me"; 
he  came  here  because  I  asked  him.  This  is  his 
first  offense.  He  is  young,  and  has  hardly  tasted 
the  sweets  of  life;  is  just  betrothed.  I  am  here 
to  die  in  his  stead.  Inshallah,  inshallah  (in  the 
name  of  God)  let  a  worn-out  old  man  perish,  and 
spare  a  youth,  who  may  long  he  useful  to  his 
family,  to  feed  the  flocks  and  tend  the  sheep. 
Let  him  live  to  drink  of  the  waters  flowing  from 
the  fountains  and  silver}'  streams  of  Kurdistan, 
and  to  till  the  ground  of  his  ancestors. 

The  Governor  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
old  man's  appeal.  He  granted  the  chief's 
wishes,  and  the  old  man  went  to  meet  his 
fate,  while  the  youth  cried  wildly  and  be- 
came distracted  with  grief  because  the  Gov- 
ernor reversed  his  decree  and  took  the  more 
valuable  life  of  the  aged  chief.  This  is 
characteristic  of  a  system  which  bears  to- 
day more  clearly  than  any  other  traces  of 
the  patriarchal  government. 


IT-."'  .i/.t,r»    f.7    I   n'Uri»*,4  A  I  tt'Ut 


H   TKOOPS  IN  THE  Tt^RKLSII  AMMY 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 

WE  make  no  apology  for  giving  in  this  number,  as  in  February,  a  fairly  large  pro- 
portion of  our  space  to  the  current  discussion  of  Preparedness  as  a  practical  issue 
before  the  country.  Our  readers  will  find  the  digests  of  the  latest  published  writings 
of  President  James  and  former  Secretary  Garrison  of  special  interest  and  value.  The 
articles  on  "Britain  as  an  Arsenal,"  and  "War  Relief  and  War  Service,"  sum- 
marized on  pages  356-358  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  re- 
spectively, give  us  the  most  enlightened  English  point  of  view  regarding  the  remark- 
able transformations  in  British  economic  life  brought  about  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 
Some  of  Canada's  gains  from  the  war  are  set  forth  in  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Sibley's 
Canadian  Magazine  article   (page  358). 

A  politico-economic  conception  quite  new  to  most  American  readers  is  outlined  in 
a  remarkable  article  appearing  in  the  French  journal,  Le  Correspondant,  the  main  points  of 
which  are  summarized  on  pages  359-60.     This  is  the  proposed  Austrian  Zollverein. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Kaempfi[crt*s  article  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  on  the 
aeroplane  industry,  readers  will  find  suggestive  material  (illustrations  as  well  as  text) 
on  the  subject  of  aviators'  tactics  in  the  air  on  page  360.  This  is  followed  by  an  interest- 
ing account  of  certain  animals  that  live  in  trenches  adapted  from  La  Sature   (Paris). 

Other  important  and  timely  topics  treated  in  the  department  this  month  are:  "Civil- 
ization and  Climate,"  "New  "\'ork's  Health  Insurance  Project,"  "Salvini,  the  Tragedian" 
(from  an  Italian  source),  "German-Americans  and  German  Literature,"  and  "The  Re- 
vival of  Interest  in  Folk  Song." 

The  Xorth  American  Review  for  February,',  in  addition  to  Captain  Stockton's  dis- 
cussion of  our  militar}-  policy,  which  we  summarize  on  page  3b5,  has  an  article  by 
Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N.,  on  "Naval  Defense." 

The  Xorth  A meriean's  opening  editorial,  ten  pages  in  length,  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  "Wilson  and  a  Second  Term,"  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White   House  must  be  the  next  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  has  the  following  articles  relating  to  the  war: 
"On  Understanding  the  Mind  of  Germany,"  by  John  Dewey:  "A  Philosopher's  View  of 
the  War,"  by  Count  Hermann  Keyserling;  "The  Pathos  of  America,"  by  Henry  Osborn 
Taylor;  "The  Cost,"  by  Alfred  OUivant;  "In  French  Hospitals,"  by  Anna  Murray 
Vail;  and  "At  the  End  of  the  Line  in  War  Time."  by  Edmund  Kemper  Broadus. 

We  are  quoting  from  Mr.  Edward  Garnett's  "A  Gossip  on  Criticism,"  in  the 
Atlantic,  on  pages  366-367. 

Coming  to  the  February'  issues  of  the  popular  illustrated  monthlies  we  find  in  the 
Century  a  prophecy  by  Dr.  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  on  "The  World  After  the  War." 
In  the  same  magazine  Ireland  is  epitomized  by  the  Irish  journalist  F.  Sheehy  Skeffington 
as  "A  Forgotten  Small  Nationality." 

The  February  Scribner's  is  called  a  motor  number,  but  not  all  its  articles  are  devoted 
to  that  interest.  Besides  the  second  instalment  of  Edward  H.  Sothern's  "Remembrances." 
giving  the  story  of  Lord  Dundreary  and  Recollections  of  famous  players,  there  is  a  story 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  a  moose  hunt  and  the  charge  of  a  big  bull  moose;  and  an  intimate 
account  of  the  results  of  the  German  invasion  on  a  French  village  is  given  by  Madame 
Waiidington. 

The  careers  of  certain  Americans  who  have  been  made  rich  and  powerful  by  the  war 
arc  vividly  sketched  by  Albert  W.  Atwood  in  the  American  Magazine.  Charles  M. 
Schwab.  Pierre  S.  DuPont,  Marcellus  H.  Dodge,  and  Samuel  F.  Pryor  are  the  personali- 
ties who  stand  out  most  prominently.  In  the  s.-ime  magazine  Mr.  Milton  Fairchild's  ad- 
vice for  teaching  morals  to  boys  and  girls  by  the  use  of  photographs  is  outlined  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker. 
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MILITARY   TRAINING   IN  OUR   LAND- 
GRANT   COLLEGES 


AN  important  address  on  our  land-grant 
colleges  as  centers  of  militarj'  training 
was  given  by  President  Edmund  J.  James, 
of  the  L  niversit}-  of  Illinois,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Militarj"  Affairs,  oi  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  Februar}-  10.  The  ad- 
dress appears  in  full  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Bulletin  for  March  6. 

After  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  funda- 
mental element  in  the  whole  question  of 
Militar)'  Preparedness  is  the  creation  of  a 
sufficiently  numerous  body  of  adequately  pre- 
pared officers  to  man  properly  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation,  and  outlining  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  any  method  of  training  offi- 
cers which  is  to  be  efficient  and  satisfactory' 
to  the  country  at  large  must  rest,  President 
James  proceeded  to  discuss  the  practical  ques- 
tion, How  can  these  officers  be  provided  ? 
His  answer  to  this  question,  in  brief,  was  to 
utilize  the  means  at  hand  in  the  series  of 
national-state  institutions,  now  more  than 
fifty  in  number,  known  as  the  land-grant 
colleges.  Among  the  arguments  advanced  by 
President  James  in  support  of  his  policj',  are 
the  following: 

These  institutions  are  first  of  all  national  in- 
stitutions. Thev  owe  their  origin  to  national 
initiative,  were  created  in  response  to  national 
legislation,  and  are  supported  in  large  part  by- 
national  appropriations.  They  are  required  by 
federal  law  to  give  instruction  in  military  science 
and  tactics,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  young 
men  are  now  receiving  in  these  institutions  such 
military  training  as  may  be  obtained  by  three 
hours'  work  per  week  through  two  years  under 
the  supervision  for  the  most  part  of  an  officer  of 
the  regular  army  detailed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  War  Department  of  the  United  States,  and 
carrying  out  a  scheme  of  instruction  approved 
by  said   Department 

All  that  i*  necessary  to  make  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ader|uate  scheme  for  supplying  the 
reserve  officers,  and  for  that  matter,  many  of  the 
active  of  our   national    forces,   is  to   ener- 

gize   .1  ilize    the    military    departments    of 

these  institutions,  alreadv  in  organic  connection 
with  the  federal  War  Department,  already  at- 
•ctided  by  fifty  thousand  young  men,  all  of  whom 
are  pledged  to  perform  at  least  two  years'  mili- 
tary service.  How  much  better  it  is  to  train 
effectively  the  young  men  who  are  now  on  hand 
and  who  are  willing  to  accept  this  training, 
instead  of  trying  to  get  ihiriv  thousand  other 
rr,'  -■•  who  will  come  in,  m  any  case,  with 
tr 

I  bfse  iff  i';'t' ri»  arr  already  among  thr  tirotig 
crnters  of  ir,"-i  !<-rtija|  |iff  and  light  in  ihr  States 
where  they  are  located.  They  Mre  permanent 
foundations  of  no  mean  vilent.  and  will  with  the 
passing  years   eserrise   an  ever   larger   and   more 


important  leadership  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. The  value  of  the  property  of  these  institu- 
tions already  exceeds  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  dollars;  their  annual  income  exceeds 
thirty-five  million  dollars;  and  their  total  at- 
tendance exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

The  fact  that  they  are  State  as  well  as  national 
institutions,  drawing  the  bulk  of  their  income 
from  State  sources,  and  that  in  them  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  nation  is  so  finely  ex- 
emplified should  be  an  additional  reason  for 
making  them  an  important  link  in  this  great 
chain  of  national   defense. 

These  institutions  are  moreover  peculiarly 
democratic  in  their  nature.  The  tuition  charges 
are  moderate  or  altogether  absent,  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  student  and  professor  is  simple,  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  comparatively  low.  Because 
of  their  relation  to  the  State  and  the  nation,  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  students  is  strong,  and  the  time  and  effort  and 
expense  required  for  this  military  service  are 
given  cheerfully,  and  in  some  cases  enthusi- 
astically. 

President  James  proceeds  to  describe 
briefly  what  one  of  the  typical  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  Lniversity  of  Illinois,  is  already 
doing  in  this  field,  taking  Illinois,  as  he 
says,  because  he  knows  most  about  it  and  is 
most  fully  aware  of  its  defects.  It  is  assumed 
that  other  institutions  are  doing  as  much, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  Illinois,  and  in 
much  the  same  way. 

The  irniversity  of  Illinois  is  one  designated  as 
("lass  C  under  Paragraph  4,  (General  Order  No. 
70,  War  Department  1913,  that  is,  Colleges  and 
I'niversities  not  essentially  military  where  the 
curriculum  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  carry  with 
it  a  degree  and  where  the  average  age  of  the 
students  on  graduation  is  not  less  than  21  vears. 
This  Military  Department  was  established  under 
the  Morrill  I.and-Cirant  .Act  of  1S62.  Ihc  total 
Federal  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
under  the  various  Acts,  Morrill,  .Adams,  Nelson, 
Match,  etc.,  was  $122,422.14.  The  expenditures 
on  account  of  Military  have  been  as  follows: 
During  the  two  vears  ending  March  31,  1915, 
$227,918.87  was  expended  upon  the  new  Armory 
ffl»)nr  space  200x400),  which  has  been  in  use  since 
January  I,  I9I5.  It  will  require  $250,000  more 
to  complete  this  building.  In  .'iddilion  to  the 
above,  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expenirs. 
Military  "Nrliol.-irihips,  rtr.,  prrtainini;  to  the  Mili- 
tary Departmetit  was  $8500  for  each  of  the  past 
two   yean. 

The  organiration  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  It 
as  follows'  Two  complete  reginiriit>i  r>f  infantry 
'24  rornpanirs),  a  Foot  H.ilterv  of  Field  .Artiilrrv, 
Sifti.il  ("ornpnnv,  I-'ngiiirer  C'lmpaiiv  ;inil  llos- 
pit,il  Cornpanv.  Also,  a  ban«l  for  each  Keginirnt, 
a  Reserve  Hand,  and  a  Trumpet  and  Drum 
Corps.     The  total   t)uttiber  of  radrts  in  ilie   Mill- 
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tary  Department,  November  i,  1915,  was  2069, 
includinp  the  band  of  about  165  men.  The  band 
is  composed  of  members  from  all  classes  of  the 
University.  Those  of  the  first  two  years  sulisii- 
tute  this  for  their  Military  drill.  During  the  last 
two  years  they  have  the  same  status  as  the  Cadet 
Officers,  and  receive  $24  per  year. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
Military  Training  is  compulsory.  Sergeants  arc 
selected  from  the  Sophomore  class,  Lieutenants 
from  the  Junior  class.  Captains  and  Field  Officers 
from  the  Senior  class.  These  selections  are  made 
bv  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Administration,  provided  the  ap- 
pointees are  in  good  standing  in  their  under- 
graduate course,  and  morally  fitted  as  well.  The 
commissioned  officers  receive  a  special  .Military 
Scholarship  (value,  $24  per  year),  which  is  paid 
to  them  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  each 
year's  work.  They  are,  also,  presented  by  the 
University  with  a  sabre  and  belt  upon  gradua- 
tion, as  well  as  a  commission  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  as  Brevet  Captain  in  the   I.  N.   G. 

All  students  must  gain  five  credits  [out  of  a 
total  of  130]  in  Military  Training  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  graduate.  Any  student  excused  from 
Militarv  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  must  make 
up  these  five  credits  in  some  other  department. 

Drill  is  held  twice  a  week,  and  the  require- 
ments of  Paragraph  27,  G.  O.  No.  70,  are  fully 
complied  with,  that  is,  each  cadet  receives  eighty- 
four  one-hour  periods  of  instruction  in  .Military, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  time  being  devoted 
to  practical  instruction.  Paragraph  28  same  order 
is  fully  complied  with,  except  in  Range  practise 
and  regular  encampments  for  the  entire  Corps. 
There  is  no  rifle  range  within  forty  miles  of  the 
mstitution,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  as 
yet  by  the  authorities  for  summer  camps.  The 
entire  Corps  of  Cadets  is  given  gallery  practise 
in  the  Armory  throughout  the  year.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cadets  get  outdoor  range  prac- 
tise, because  the  expense  of  going  to  and  from 
the  Range  is  too  great,  and  has  to  be  borne  by 
the  cadet  himself.  Forty-six  students  attended 
the  various  summer  encampments  this  year, — 
forty-three  at  Ludington,  two  at  San  Francisco, 
and  one  at  Plattsburg.  The  majority  of  these 
men  are  now  officers  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and 
greatly   increase   the   efficiency   thereof. 

The  instruction,  both  practical  and  theoretical, 
comprises  all  of  the  Drill  Regulations,  portions  of 
the  Field  Service  Regulations,  Ceremonies,  Calis- 
thenics, Bayonet  Kxercise,  Guard  Duty,  Target 
Practise,  Signalling,  and  minor  Tactics. 

The  organization  of  the  F'ngineer  Company 
and  Hospital  Company  effected  this  year  will 
improve  the  instruction  along  these  lines. 

It  is  suggested  by  President  James  that 
this  plan  of  cooperation  between  State  and 
nation  offers  the  method  under  which  each 
part  of  our  body  politic  m.iy  bear  its  share 
of  the  total  expense  in  an  eqm'table  manner. 
If  the  State  is  willing  to  furnish  stich  a 
large  part  of  the  eqin'pment,  and  in  addition 
the  bov  who  is  to  be  trained,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  nation  should  on  lYs 
part  provide  the  rest  of  the  essentials  in 
order    to    make    this    work    fully    efifectivc. 


Tlie  essentials,  according  to  President  James, 
are  these: 

First,  more  officers  detailed  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  work  of  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion. We  have  at  present  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  only  one  such  officer  for  a  brigade  of  over 
two  thousand  men.  The  military  authorities  in 
the  War  College  are  willing  to  recommend  the 
increase  of  this  force,  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  think  that  it  should  be  increased 
to  one  officer  for  every  five  hundred  cadets. 

In  my  own  opinion,  this  would  be  a  minimum 
force.  It  should  rather  be  one  for  every  four 
hundred  cadets.  The  commanding  officer  of  such 
a  brigade  as  ours  should  be  of  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  regular  army.  And  yet,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  trained  officers,  the  War  Department 
solemnly  proposed  two  years  ago  sending  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

Furthermore,  the  time  spent  on  such  a  detail 
as  that  at  Illinois  should  count  for  the  officer  as 
time  spent  with  the  troops  in  considering  his 
service  and  promotion.  The  discrimination 
against  such  work  as  this,  which  is  involved  in 
the  present  rules,  acts  to  discourage  officers  from 
accepting  such  details.  The  Commandant  of  a 
Iniversity  brigade  like  ours  is  as  busy  and  hard 
working  as  any  officer  with  the  regular  troops  in 
time   of   peace. 

Every  officer  detailed  for  such  work  should  be 
in  first-class  condition  as  to  his  health.  He  should 
not,  generally  speaking,  be  a  retired  officer,  but 
a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  active  work.  The 
Military  Commandant  at  such  an  institution  as 
Illinois  has  a  position  of  unique  influence  with 
the  young  men  of  the  University.  No  other  person 
comes  in  such  intimate  contact  with  such  a  large 
number  of  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  col- 
lege as  he.  Personal  influence  still  counts  to-day 
as  always  in  the  past  for  more  than  anv  other 
kind  of  influence.  The  man  detailed  for  this 
work  should  be  the  very  highest  type  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  scholar,  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  responsibility  he  assumes  in  taking  such  a 
position. 

Secondly,  the  Federal  Government  should  fur- 
nish the  same  kind  and  amount  of  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  use  of  these  cadet  regiments  as 
for  the  National  (iuard  itself.  In  fact,  the  War 
l")epartment  should  be  authorized  to  inake  a  distinct 
class  of  these  regiments  and  furnish  them  all  the 
supplies  and  equipment  of  every  sort  which  they 
can  show  they  will  make  good  use  of.  dealing 
directly  with  the  authorities  of  these  land-grant 
colleges  themselves  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of 
this  branch   of  the   national   defense. 

In  concluding  his  address  before  the 
Committee  on  Militar>-  AfTairs.  President 
James  presented  a  still  more  comprehensive 
plan  in  connection  with  these  land-grant  in- 
stitutions, involving  the  establishing  of  a  reg- 
ular four-year  course  in  Militar>'  Science  and 
Tactics,  in  each  of  the  universities,  at  any 
rate  in  each  of  the  larger  institutions,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Hachelor  of  Science  in  Mili- 
tari*  Science  and  Art.  and  qualifying  the 
student  to  enter  the  regular  army  as  Second 
Lieutenant  on  a  par  with  the  West  Pointer. 
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SECRETARY  GARRISON'S  MILITARY 

POLICY 

THE  resignation,  on  February  10,  of  mand  as  would  justify  Congress  in  taking 
Secretary  of  War  Lindley  M.  Garrison  such  action.  He,  therefore,  rejected  as  im- 
because  of  differences  with  President  Wilson  practicable  the  proposition  for  a  standing 
as  to  measures  before  Congress  for  increas-  army  of  adequate  size  for  national  defense. 
ing  the  nation's  militan.-  establishment  gave  He  did,  however,  propose  a  regular  army  of 
a  new  impetus  to  the  discussion  in  the  press  142,000  men.  This,  he  says,  would  be  large 
regarding  the  Continental  Army  and  other  enough  to  garrison  the  over-seas  possessions, 
features  of  the  Administration's  preparedness  give  us  510  officers,  and  more  than  19,000 
program,  for  which  Mr.  Garrison  had  been  men  for  the  harbor  defenses  of  continental 
sponsor.  L'nited  States,  and  about  50,000  men  of  the 

His  own  explanation  of  his  policy  appears  mobile  army,  troops,  with  their  officers  and 
in  the  Februar}-  number  of  the  Xaiional  the  extra  officers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
Monthly  (Buffalo,  N.  Y. ),  of  which  Mr.  ficers  needed  for  training  the  other  military 
Norman  E.  Mack  is  editor.  This  statement  forces.  In  time  of  peace,  this  force  is  suffi- 
was  prepared  before  Mr.  Garrison  quit  office,  cient  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  It  is 
and  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  authorita-  ample  for  internal  disturbances,  border  duty, 
tive  announcement  of  his  views  and  plans  or  as  an  expeditionary  force.  It  is  also  suffi- 
that  has  been  published  since  the  opening  cient  for  the  other  great  and  imperative  duty 
of  Congress.  The  statement  is  in  the  form  of  training  the  citizen  forces. 
of  question  and  answer,  and  summarizes  as  Mr.  Garrison  was  then  asked  how  he  pro- 
briefly  as  possible  the  reasons  that  led  Mr.  posed  to  make  up  the  first  line,  and  his  an- 
Garrison  to  make  the  definite  recommenda-  swer  was:  "With  the  regular  army,  the 
tions  that  at  first  met  with  the  approval  of  Continental  Army,  and  whatever  organiza- 
thc  President.  tions  volunteer  for  service." 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Garrison  assumes  that  The  Continental  Army,  so-called,  is  de- 
the  problem  before  the  country  is  this:  scribed  by  Mr.  Garrison  as  the  supplement 
"AVhat  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  per-  or  reserve  of  the  regular  army.  It  would 
manent,  sensible,  adequate  development  of  consist  of  400,000  men  organized  and 
the  nation's  military-  resources?"  In  ad-  equipped,  officered  and  subject  to  instant  call. 
dressing  himself  to  this  questitjn,  Mr.  Gar-  It  would  be  raised  by  annual  increments  of 
risen  soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  133,000, — each  man  to  serve  with  the  colors 
situation  is  not  to  be  met  with  a  regular  three  years, — so  that  after  the  first  three  years 
standing  army  of  the  required  size;  that  is  it  would  always  have  400,000  men  united 
to  say,  there  is  a  practical  agreement  that  at  with  the  colors.  The  period  of  traiiu'ng  sug- 
least  500,000  men  should  be  subject  to  call  gested  is  sixty  days  in  each  year,  but  Mr. 
and  command  of  the  President  for  a  first  line  (larrison  never  insisted  on  this  point. 

in   the  event  of   a  war  of  any  considerable       ,         m   .  •     i         ■      •  ,,  .      •,.   . 

T"     .u-     t  ^  u        J  I    J     u  "    ^^''''    "^    rfcniitrd    tcrriioriallv    and    will    lie 

Size       1  O  this  force  must  be  added  the  troops  .rained    bv    the    officers    and    men    of    the    regular 

needed    for    over-sea    garrisons.       The    initial  army.      Its  officers  will   he   procured   from   a   vari- 

rost  of   recruiting,  equipping,   housing,   cloth-  ^'V   "^   sources — those   who   have   served   with   the 

ing.  feeding,  offirrring.  and  training  between  "Kula'"  army  or  the  National  (Juard.  those  who 

;/Vi /vw^  J     ij^f\  ruit\  II     L  nave    taken    courses    at    iniliiarv    schools    or    col- 

mOOO    and    600.000    men    would    be    stu-  u^„   3,,.,    a,,,;,,,,,    ...^icient    pri.narv    instruction 

pen«l0US.       Ijy    mamtamuig   such    an   establish-  to  he   developed   hy   intensive   work,   those   who  go 

ment   the   nation   uouhl    be   relying   s<jlely   on  •"     a»    privates     and     w<»rk     through     prescribed 

a  paid  professional  army  and  not  on  citizens  *^""''»f«  »»  inMruction  entablishments  of  the  rcRu- 

>,..:~.  I  _     I     Uf      .    I  /  •! •.  A  '•T   army,   those    who    are    alreadv    in    an   olhcers' 

rramrri  and  obligatrd  tor  mi  itary  service.     A  ,,.,t^„  r-^rr.,    ,..  1  .u,.        1  if     1 

,.  /     1-     I        1    •  *  •  X    •     *»  reserve  corps,   and    those   who   inav   (|ualifv    here- 

rclianrr  of    this   I.   -  in-.Amrrican.  after  m  he   placed  therein.    We  purpose  siai.dard- 

It  Wfiuld   be  ill  ,  .'•  Xo  raisr  an  army  of    i/ing   the  course  of   instruction,   or   training   iti   the 

»urh     size     except     by     conscription     or     com-    "'''.''"*    course*    of    the    hundreds    of    institutions 

r.1.1..'^,.        T'U-    ^ .             •        „        /               ■»  which   now   have  or   will   have   such,  and  iiv  sucli 

pulsion.       J  he  prrsrnf   ni.ivimiim  of   recruit-  ^^^  .  .•          1             ••11             i 

.          .          ,              '  ,                              .            c/»V/Vrt  cooperation  an«l  supervision  obtain  each  vear  ihou- 

ing   tor   the    rcKular   ariit)    is   about    M).(KK)   a  «ahd«   of    available    voung    men    for    this    service. 

year.      If   the  country   deinandH  conscription  •'^'1  'f''""  '»  tieede«l  is  eHicimi  rooprraiion  and  the 

lawn,  Congrr**,  of  course,  ha»  the  jKiwrr  fo  "'"l""""  of  ihr  proper  ss%(rtii  to  olxain  the  re- 

•maz-t    tK»m     k..»    .'r.    \f,     f^,,:.^^'  ■    ■  suits.      West    I'oint    itself    will    be    increased    to    it* 

enart   tnem,   Dut   in    .Mr.   i  tarrison  h  opiiuon  ■        •  1   •  ■  ■     -n 

,  ,  ,  1  .      .     .        m«»imum  cnpacitv  with  iii  pretcni  plant  and  will 

there  has  not  yet  been  any  such  united  dc-   ihm  have  77j  cadet» 
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Before  Mr.  Garrison  had  stated  his  scheme 
for  the  Continental  Army,  his  interrogator 
had  brought  up  the  point  that  was  later  to 
develop  into  the  serious  difference  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  utilization  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  question  to  which  Mr.  Garrison  made 
reply  in  the  National  Monthly  was  fhis: 
"What  about  the  idea  that  the  National 
(juard  could  be  made  the  other  force  outside 
of  the  regular  army,  and  form  with  it  a  first 
line?"     In  answer  Mr.  Garrison  said: 

To  that  matter  I  gave  the  most  profound  con- 
sideration of  which  I  am  capable  and  obtained 
the  views  of  everyone  whose  experience  might 
help  to  a  wise  decision. 

I  realized  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  doing  that 
if  it  was  possible.  I  feel  that  the  men  and  officers 
of  the  guard  had  been  working  hard  and  with 
great  embarrassments  and  obstacles,  and  nothing 
would  have  pleased  me  so  much  as  to  have  been 
able  to  determine  conscientiously  that  I  could 
recommend  that  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
not,  however,  possible  to  do  so  if  you  study  the 
conditions  and  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  conception  of  the 
Constitution  was  of  two  separate  forces — one  for 
national  purposes  solely,  the  other  primarily  for 
State  purposes  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
for  national  purposes.  Since  the  State  troops 
could  be  used  for  some  Federal  purposes,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  National  Government 
may  prescribe  the  organization  of  the  State  mili- 
tia ;  that  is,  may  determine  what  kind  of  troops 
they  shall  be,  may  furnish  them  with  arms,  and 
may  prescribe  the  discipline  by  which  they  must 
be  trained.  The  Constitution  vests  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  militia  in  the  States,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  States  shall  appoint  the  officers  to 
train  the  troops. 

The  very  first  necessity  of  any  successful  mili- 
tary system  is  therefore  lacking;  unitj-  of  author- 


it>-,  responsibility,  and  control.  Instead  cf  one 
central  jurisdiction  conceiving  and  legislating 
and  regulating  and  commanding,  as  is  essential, 
we  have  forty-eight  separate  States  exercising 
full  jurisdiction  of  government  and  control.  The 
attempts  to  get  around  the  Constitution  by  the 
Federal  Government  annexing  conditions  to  the 
acceptance  of  money  will  not  stand  any  real  test 
or  strain.  The  Federal  Government  can  not  buy 
jurisdiction  and  the  State  can  not  sell  it.  Here- 
tofore on  many  occasions  when  the  governors  of 
States  have  disagreed  with  ihe  purpose  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  desired  to  use  the 
State  troops  they  have  objected  to  and  at  times 
prevented  such  use.  They  have  even  disbanded 
their  troops  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Government.  This  power  to  govern,  to  appoint 
the  officers,  and  to  train  the  troops  is  vested  in 
the  States  and  can  not  be  taken  from  them  save 
by  changing  the  Constitution.  To  build  on  the 
present  foundation  would  therefore  be  impossi- 
ble; to  await  a  change  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  folly. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  you  could  get  the  States 
to  increase  their  present  forces  of  say  129.000  to 
400,000  in  any  event,  even  if  you  determined  to 
accept  that  solution  of  the  problem.  Many  of  the 
best  officers  of  the  National  Guard  believe  and 
state  this.  Many  of  the  men  and  officers  are  in 
the  guard  because  they  wish  to  equip  themselves 
for  national  service  if  needed. 

In  concluding  his  statement  in  the  .W 
tional  Monthly.  Mr.  Garrison  remarks  that 
his  recommendations  and  those  of  the  \N  ar 
College  Division  of  the  General  Staff  are 
identical  in  principle,  and  differ  only  in  de- 
tail. The  General  Staff  recommended  a 
larger  increase  in  the  regular  army,  fuller 
equipment  in  the  way  of  horses  and  trans- 
portation, etc.,  of  the  Continental  Army,  and 
more  men  in  the  Continental  Army  than  he 
felt  it  wise  to   recommend. 


VIEWS  ON  PREPAREDNESS  AND 

PACIFISM 


IN  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  pre- 
paredntNs  in  the  Yale  Rrvifn  .  Mr.  Anson 
Plu'Ips  Stokes  represents  neither  extreme  in 
the  controversy,  but  sets  forth  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  conclusions  of  a  modern 
Paiilist  who  beh'eves  in  national  defense,  but 
fears  that  the  advocacy  of  a  big  navy  and 
other  military  preparations  may  lead  the 
country  into  war. 

Mr.  Stokes  brushes  aside  the  contentions 
of  those  advocates  of  preparedness  who  have 
warned  us  against  the  possibility  of  a  Ger- 
man attack.  He  maintains  that  the  ships 
that  we  already  have,  together  with  "those 
that  would  naturallv  be  constructed,  in  fol- 


lowing out  a  well-conceived  building  policy, 
\\  ithout  any  sudden  and  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  expenditures,  and  with  full  appre- 
ciation by  naval  officers  of  the  lessons  of  the 
war,"  should  be  adequate  to  meet  any  Ger- 
man fleet  that  is  likely  to  attack  us  in  the 
near  future. 

-As  to  our  land  forces,  Mr.  Stokes  is  con- 
vinced that  by  adopting  some  features  of  the 
Swiss  system,  greater  efficiency,  a  largely  in- 
creased force,  and  a  higher  morale  could  be 
secured  without  spending  another  dollar.  He 
proposes  a  shortening  of  the  years  spent  by 
regulars  "with  the  colors"  and  a  lengthening 
of  the  period  with  the  reserves,   instead  of 
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the  present  term  of  seven  years'  enlistments,  from  a  lecture  del-ivered  by  Lord  Rosebery 

of  which  the  last  three  are  "on  furlough."  in  November  last,  in  which  he  laments  the 

He  commends  training  camps  like  those  at  announcement  "that  the  United  States, — the 

Plattsburg  and  proposes  the  concentration  of  one  great  country  left  in  the  world  free  from 

our   army    in    eight    posts    instead    of    forty-  the  hideous,  bloody  burden  of  war, — is  about 

nine,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  federal  super-  to    embark    upon    the    building    of    a    huge 

vision  over  the  State  militia.  armada,   destined   to  be   equal   or  second   to 

Mr.  Stokes  thus  summarizes  the  incidental  cur  own." 

benefits  that  have  already  been  accomplished  Our   Military   Policy 

by  the  preparedness  movement:  ti^-^-i.  r,     ■        ^t-i 

In  the  y>ortn  American  Keviciu  for  reb- 

It   has   called    attention    to   our    unsatisfactory  ruary,   Air.   Richard   Stockton,  Jr.,  criticizes 
enlistment  laws  and  to  our  uneconomical  plan  of  the    administration's    plans    for    national    de- 
national    defense,    and    rightly   demands    reforms  fepse.      The    true    solution    of    the    problem, 
of  Congress.     It  has  advocated  the  strengthening  _i-        ..^   a  t_    c     i  »  •         i 
r  .u         I-  •         J    .u     J      1           .     f     fc       '  according  to  Air.  btockton,  is  a  large,  regu- 
of    the    miiitia    and    the    development   of    officers  ,        r               .  i                  ,  .  A 
training    camps.      It    encourages    the    American  ^ar  force  with  compulsory  service.     He  seems 
Legion   in  an  important  task  which  the  Govern-  certain,  however,  that  no  policy  of  that  kind 
ment   should    assume,   of   keeping   in   touch   with  ^^ill   prevail  in  Congress.      In  attempting  to 
former  soldiers  and  sa.lors      It  opposes  congres-  j^^^j,^j3j,^     ^     State  -  controlled     militia,     Mr. 
sional    mterference    tor    local    political    purposes  ^       ,                            ,                        .     .    .  '  , 
with  the   administration  of  the   army   and   mxy.  Stockton  asserts  that  money  is  being  wasted, 
It    has    shown    the    absurdity    of    the    old    theory  and    that   still   more   will   be   wasted   if   it   is 
that   an   effective   army  can  be   raised   in   a   day,  attempted     to    raise    a    "Continental"    army 
and    emphasizes    the    iniportance   of   well-trained  ^-i^hout   incorporating   the   valuable   features 
reserves.     It  holds  up  the  ideal  that  everv  citizen       ,     ,             i-                           ttlij        l          l 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  render  service  to  ^^    the    militia    system.       He    holds    that    the 
the  State  for  its  defense,   and  shows  the  educa-  federal  government,  which  must  declare- and 
tional   value  of  military   training   as   a   discipline  conduct    war,    should    have    absolute    control 
among    our    heterogeneous    population.      It    calls  ^f  ^^e  preparation  of  all  fighting  units  which 
tor  a  studv  ot  the  svstems  ot  Switzerland  and  ot  •          n  i                    n     i                      \^       ■          \ 
Australia,' which    have    proved    themselves    well  it  will  be  compelled  to  use.     \  estmg  the  con- 
adapted  to  other  democratic  countries  and  which  trol  ot  the  mditary  force  in  forty-eight  prac- 
are  certainly  worthy  of  study,  even  if  it  should  tically   independent   States  means  an   almost 
be   decided    not   to   adopt   them   or   anything    like  total  militarv  waste 

them  in  this  countrv.     For  these  services  the  advo-         t        ^r         c^i^*>  ••  uii 

^,.—  ^t  ^,.^0,.^,,...  ^...,...  .i,,„i-o  I'l     -*li'.     Stocktons    opinion     we    shou  d 

cates  or  preparedness  deserve  thanks.  ...  .  ... 

maintain  but  two  forces  in  this  nation,  each 

On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  that  the  pre-  with  its  reserves.     One  should  be  a  regular 

paredness  campaign   has  to  answer  for  cer-  army  of  sufficient  force  to  perform  the  duties 

tain  serious  evils:  of  peace  without  hardship,  and   the  other  a 

!>,.».. ,.^»...    -,,,«„-„.«,    .w.    .io„„-,    ^(    :„    Continental  armv  of  federal  citizen  soldiers 
rreparedness    exaggerates    the    danger    or    in-  -.  .  •     i      <• 

vasion.  tending  to  put  our  people  in  a  condition  replacing  the  militia  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  stage  fright;  it  fail*  to  appreciate  the  changes  of  national  defense,  but  taking  over  its  per- 
that  have  come  about  in  restricting  the  legitimate  sonnel,  equipment,  and  features  of  its  organ- 
causes  of  war,  and  that  will  come  about  abroad  •.„t:.„  ..  u;.u  *-.  ,„  i,  i,  ,  *  k  i  .ui„ 
,  .  •  .  ,  ,  .  jzation,  wnich  time  has  shown  to  be  valuable. 
alter    the    pretent    war    in    the    mnre    democratic 

control  of  foreign  affairs;  it  is  blind  to  the  perils  q^    j^^    Christians    tO     Be    Pacifists? 

to   our   nation    involved    in    entering    the   competi-  ° 

live  race  for  armaments  with  Kuropcan  countries;  In  the  liibliuthetd  Snrrn   (Oberliii,  Ohio), 

it    over-emphasizes    v.me    of    the    martial    virtues  Pr     |f     \V.    M;,(,omi    vigoroiislv    repels    the 

and   does   not    fullv    realize   the   opportunities    for  »•         »i     -.   -,i  i        ^■'  i  ^  ^ 

..      .^..  .  ^ .    >  ..     .     .     t  .u         a  .u    £11   assumption  that  the  man  u  ho  lights  tnnnot, 

the  development  of  the  best  of  them  on  the  field  •  i  i     i 

of   battle;    it   takes   inadequate   cognizance   of   the  under    any    cin  iimstances.    be    regarded    as    a 

force   of    public   opinion,    economic    pmsurr,    and  consistent     follower    of     the     (lalilean.        He 

non-intercourse  as  at  Irasi  parti  Mites  for  spceificaliv   condemns  the  hvpturisy  of   those 

vsar;   ,t  fail,  to  appreciate  the  .1,  in  ra.s-  advocates  whose  motives  are  gro.inde.i 

inK    taxes    tor    the    enormous    new    expendiiurrs  .         ,         ,     .  -it  •  i        r     •  ■    i 

prop*,»ed.    v*iibout    creating    widespread    di.saiis-  "•    »'""    •''■^"'f    »•>    •'•voi.i    the    risk    ot    lin.iii.  i.il 

faction;    and    it   overl'Hiks    the    insidious    dangers  loss.       He   is  unwilling   that  such   men  should 

in  a  '!  '    rr  the  cli  heads  in  the  be  tirsigiintcd  as  hiitnblr  followers  of  Christ. 

rxecti-  iiivr    d<  -'s    arc    con- 

stantly   chanKHiK.    of    having    in     Washington.—        '|hey  are  nothing  of  the  sort.      Ihry  ore  para- 

ihr    homr    f>ar    fxtfllfixf    for    retired    and     fur-  ,i,f,  „„  nj,  |,o,„„v  and  little  risr.     Mr  stands  f..r 

louKhi-d   ofhrrri,— an   itMrreasingly    pf.werful   mill-  righteousnrss,   and    Mr    si.in.ls    for    ii    .it    anv   rosi. 
•  ary     group,     -    -         Hv     inirrrsird     in    enlarging         s<>.     1    am   not   ;t   bloodihirsiv   sw;isl,l.nrklrr.      I 

and    furihrr    r  ,.  our   army   and   navy.  „,„    ,|,p    „,i|,|rst    kind    ..f    ;i    inild-miinnrrrd    mnn; 

,  but    I   see   ihiiigs  as   thev   are.       Ibis   prrsnit   w.ir 

Id    <  ifrsing    his   article,    Mr.    Stokni    (|iiotca  was    bound    to    come.      It    could    not    be    avoidrd. 
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And  it  must  be  fought  out  to  a  finish.  If  it  is 
not,  then  we  shall  make  no  progress  in  the  paths 
of  peace.  And  we  must  be  ready  to  do  our  part, 
— if  necessary.  God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
necessary;  but  God  forbid  still  more  that  we 
should  dodge  or  shirk  our  duty!  Let  us  by  all 
means  be  followers  of  the  Galilean.  No  nobler 
calling  can  await  us,  and  we  shall  gain,  not  lose, 
in  manliness. 

It  is  no  time  for  such  persons  to  lose  heart. 
Nor  is  it  time  for  them  to  abandon  high  ideals. 
Let   them    work   for    peace,   if   they    will;    but   let 


them  remember  that  righteousness  must  come  first. 
Peace  without  that,  even  if  it  is  established 
among  the  nations  now  at  war,  will  be  a  great 
disaster.  It  will  be  a  dream  and  a  delusion. 
Nothing  short  of  international  righteousness  will 
answer,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  back  up  that 
position  to  the  limit.  If  ii  means  another  baptism 
of  blood  for  us,  that  can  make  no  difference.  If 
we  are  followers  of  the  Galilean,  we  must  be 
ready  to  pay  even  that  price  for  righteousness  in 
the  world  at  large.  On  no  other  basis  are  we 
safe.     -And  on  no  other  is  He  honored. 


« 


AN  ASTONISHING  SPECTACLE"— 
BRITAIN  AS   AN  ARSENAL 


ENGLAND'S  industrial  mobilization  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  by  Dr.  A.  Shadwell. 
This  writer  keenly  feels  the  pit>'  of  such  a 
transformation  as  has  Vaken  place  in  Great 
Britain's  economic  life.  Speaking  of  reac- 
tions of  war  on  industry,  he  says: 

When  the  war  comes  to  be  reviewed  in  proper 
perspective,  its  social  and  economic  aspects  will 
be  found  at  least  as  remarkable  as  the  military 
events,  and  perhaps  more  instructive.  And  among 
them  the  influence  of  war  on  industry  and  the 
converse  influence  of  industry  on  war  will  take  a 
prominent  place.  W'e  are,  indeed,  witnessing  a 
phenomenon  so  extraordinary  and  unexpected  that 
we  can  only  see  its  surface  as  we  pass,  and  are 
hardly  able  to  comprehend  even  that.  Never 
before  has  the  supreme  concerted  effort  demanded 
bv  war  been  so  fully  brought  out  and  the  inscru- 
table m>stery  of  human  conduct  been  so  clearly 
posed  as  in  the  prodigious  conflict  of  industrial 
nations.  War  has  directly  absorbed  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  common  energy  than  ever  be- 
ifore,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  power 
of  absorption. 

.•\11  the  belligerent  nations  are  similarlv  af- 
fected in  the  measure  of  their  industrial  devel- 
opment, and  the  absorption  of  war  is  not  even 
confined  to  them.  In  neutral  countries,  too,  civil 
manufacturers  have  been  mobilized  and  attached 
to  the  chariot  of  war  upon  an  enormous  scale. 

This  is  an  astonishing  spectacle,  and  the  more 
closely  it  is  examined  the  more  astonishing  it 
appears. 

.All  the  accumulated  mass  of  knowledge,  the 
slow-won  mastery  of  natural  forces  and  mate- 
rials, the  skill,  the  craftsmanship,  the  cunning 
manipulation  and  blending,  the  infinite  variety 
of  tools,  the  huge  apparatus  of  world-wide  trans- 
port b\-  land  and  sea — all  the  means  which  man 
has  in  the  lapse  of  ages  gradually  made  his  own 
and  applied  to  maintain  life,  increase  comfort, 
and  serve  his  daily  needs  in  countless  wavs — all 
these  are  suddenly  turned  to  purel>  destructive 
purposes  with  an  ardor  and  energy  unknown  to 
civil   life. 

Dr.  Shadwell  declares  that  if  the  German 
visit  that  was  made  to  Sheffield  shortly  be- 
fore the  war  were  to  be  repeated   now  the 


eyes  of  Germany  would  be  opened,  for  next 
to  the  achievement  of  the  navy  in  wiping  out 
the  German  submarines  Dr.  Shadwell  counts 
as  England's  greatest  feat  the  creation  of  the 
system  of  war  industr>-  that  exists  to-day. 
To  see  this  industry  in  its  full  extent,  how- 
ever, would  require  far  more  than  a  mere 
visit  to  Sheffield.  Indeed,  the  visitors  would 
have  to  "sweep  the  countr>-  from  Cornwall 
to  Aberdeen,  and  from  Loch  Lomond  to 
the  Downs." 

When  England  went  to  war  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  armament  firms  were  in  a 
position  to  accept  orders,  and  most  of  them 
were  doing  still  more  urgent  work  for  the 
admiralty,  so  that  they  could  take  War  Office 
orders  on  a  large  scale  only  by  giving  up 
commercial  work,  e.xtending  their  factories, 
and  sub-contracting.  The  most  imp<irtant 
group  is  at  Sheffield  where  five  large  firms 
have  their  headquarters  with  other  estab- 
lishments and  oflFshoots  elsewhere. 

Three  of  them  have  shipyards  also — \"ickers  at 
Barrow,  Cammcll  and  Laird  at  Birkenhead,  and 
John  Brown  at  Clydebank — besides  other  works. 
.An  important  offshoot  is  the  Coventry  Urdnance 
Works,  jointly  owned  by  John  Brown  (with 
whom  Firths  is  associated^  and  Cammell  and 
Laird.  The  fifth  Sheffield  firm  is  Hadfield's.  who 
specialize  in  projectiles.  These  five  Sheffield 
firms,  being  equipped  for  heavy  work  of  all 
kinds,  have  played  a  most  important  part  In  arm- 
ing our  forces.  There  are  two  other  great  firms 
of  a  similar  character  elsewhere — namelv.  .Arm- 
strong's at  Newcastle  and  (»pensha%v  (Manches- 
ter!, and  Beardmores  at  (»laspo\v.  These  seven 
firms  ha\e  been  and  arc  the  backbone  of  our  in- 
dustrial army  in  war.  They  are  able  to  under- 
take nearly  every  class  of  work,  large  and  small, 
from  fuses  to  battleships;  and  their  aggregate 
resources  far  exceed  those  of  Krupp's, 

Dr.  Shadwell  rightly  .says  that  the  devel- 
opment of  these  resources  into  the  all-em- 
bracing organization  of  to-day  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which   ?'ngland   was  thought   inca- 
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HOSIERY  FACTORY  INSTALLED  IN  A  PICCADILLY  MANSION 

(In   thia   mansion,   which   is   tised   as   the   headquarters  of  the   Queen's   Work  for   Women   Fund,  a  power  winder 
has    been    installed    to    expedite    the    winding    of   wool    for   two   million   pairs  of   socks   for   soldiers) 


pable.  But  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  during  the  last  six  months  is  es- 
sentially a  feat  of  organization  by  business 
men.  Such  a  system  of  organization  as  has 
been  perfected  for  this  purpose  was  never  be- 
fore attempted  in  (ireat  Britain,  and  in  Dr. 
Shad  well's  opinion  has  certainly  not  been  sur- 
passed, if  it  has  been  equalled,  in  other 
countries. 

It  i«  e«tentially  a  tchcme  for  gaihrririK  up 
many  uniii,  Woth  «mall  and  larKc,  hut  particu- 
larly the  «mall,  and  enahlinc  them  to  contrihute 
in  one  way  or  another.  And  its  interest  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  hat  raked  the  country  with  a 
tooth-comb  for  all  the  spare  units  available.  It 
it  not  mnfined  to  industrial  districts;  it  pene- 
Ir  '  >    remote    reKiori*    assftcialed    onlv    with 

a^,  ■<■     or     pleasure     re»*irts.       (>ne     of     the 

twelve  areas  i«  the  V\'esi  of  Kn^land,  with  Bris- 
tol for  head«|uariers  and  feelers  that  run  down 
to  Somerset.  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  Another  is 
F.i  are     levied 

ar.  Wherever 

two  or  three  lathes  are  K<i'hercd  logelher,  there 
some  help  is  being  given. 

To  th"  "■'•••■'■•■"•  •till  frr(|urntly  made 
that  the  !  'y  f»f  »hr  nation  is  not 

fully  iitili/rd  by  the  governtnrnt,  Dr.  Shad- 
well  oppom   the   fart    that    the  staff   of   tlir 


Munitions  Office  is  filled  with  practical  men 
of  the  highest  standing  and  capacity.  These 
men  have  been  brought  together  in  White- 
hall from  some  of  the  largest,  most  enter- 
prising, and  most  successful  business  concerns 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Shad- 
well,  they  have  no  superiors  in  their  own 
lines  of  industry.  As  an  instanci-,  Dr.  Shad- 
well  refers  to  the  Bomba\'  and  Hurniah  Trad- 
ing Company,  said  to  be  the  largest  trading 
concern  in  existence,  one  of  its  incidental  as- 
sets being  a  herd  of  trained  elephants  valued 
at  ^20,000,000.  ^'et  the  manager  of  this 
great  business  is  content  to  occupy  an  assist- 
ant's seat  in  a  siib-fjffiic  of  the  Supply  De- 
partment at  W'hiteli.'ill. 

Woman's    Interests   and    Conditions   as 
Affected  by  the  War 

An  article  on  "War  RelicI  and  War  Serv- 
i(C,"  by  .Mrs.  .M.  (J.  I*"a\vcett,  in  the  Quar- 
terly Rrvinv  (lyondon),  shows  how  (^reat 
Britain'*  civilian  po|iulation  has  ( muributrd 
in  various  way«  to  the  nation's  eflicicncy.  In 
particular,  the  article  points  out  that  wom- 
an*<»  professional  and  induHtrial  status  has 
been    altered    more    or    Irss    prriuanrntly    by 
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the  demands  of  the  hour, 
and  that  her  capacity  in 
many  lines  of  effort  is  now 
recognized  as  never  be- 
fore. 

In  the  new  work  in 
which  women  have  been 
engaged  they  have  shown 
a  high  degree  of  indus- 
trial efficiency,  not  merely 
in  the  mechanical  feeding 
of  automatic  machines,  but 
in  work  which  requires 
technical  skill  of  a  high 
order.  Mrs.  Fawcctt 
quotes  from  the  well- 
known  technical  journal, 
The  Engineer,  a  para- 
graph offering  proof  that 
women  can  and  do  re- 
quire a  high  standard  of 
skill  and  efficiency: 


might  feel  proud.  ...  In 
fact  it  may  be  stated  with 
absolute  truth  that  women 
have  sho>%'n  themselves  per- 
fectly capable  of  performing 
operations  which  hitherto 
have  been  exclusively  car- 
ried out  by  men. 

It  is  not  likely  that 
after  this  experience  of 
women's  industrial  effici- 
ency' they  will  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  skilled  trades 
after  the  war.  The  prac- 
tical problem  will  be  to 
raise  their  industrial  stat- 
us without  lowering  the 
industrial  status  of  men. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  laments  the 
fact  that  at  present  wom- 
en have  not  only  been  ex- 
cluded from  what  are 
known    as    men's    trades, 


MKb.    .MAUKICE    HEWLtIT 

(The    wife    of    the    distinguished    novelist ^ 

has    become    one    of    the    busiest    aeroplane-  u    ^      i         •  i  i 

builders    in    England.      She    first    won    her  DUt   alSO   IH   a    large   degree 

pilot's  certificate    driving  machines  in  France  from   what   are   univcrsallv 
and  Lngland.  and  then  turned  her  attention  .  ,- 

to  their  manufacture)  recognized      as      Women  s 

trades,    such    as    catering, 


We  need  only  mention  one 
case,  but  it  will  appeal  to 
every  mechanical  engineer. 
In  a  certain  screwing  opera- 

tion  it  was  customary  before  the  employment  housecleaning,  and  cooking.  The  disgrace- 
of  women  to  rough  the  thread  out  with  the  ,,  l-il  i  juj 
tool  and  then  to  finish  it  off  with  taps.  Some  ^^]  waste  which  has  characterized  the  ad- 
trouble  having  arisen  owing  to  the  wearing  of  ministration  of  the  training  camps  for  sol- 
the  taps,  the  women  of  their  own  initiative  did  ^[^^  Jg  largely  attributed  bv  Mrs.  Fawcett 
awav  with  the  second  operation  and  are  now  ^  ^i  /•  ^  ^u  ^  ••  '  i.  ^  u 
accurately  chasing  the  threads  to  gauge  with  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^''^  ^n^t  women  have  not  been 
tool  alone.     This  is  work  of  which  any  mechanic  put   to   do   their  own   job. 


CANADA'S  GAINS  FROM  THE  WAR 


IN  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  already  sus- 
tained by  Canada,  because  of  her  part  in 
the  great  war,  Canadian  writers  and  editors 
are  still  optimistic  and  like  to  dwell  on  the 
gains  that  they  think  the  war  will  bring  to 
them,  while  they  look  upon  the  losses  as 
tcmjiorary. 

In  the  (janiidion  ]\Iagazine ,  Mr.  C.  Lin- 
tern  Sibley  suminarizes  "Canada's  Mighty 
Gains  from  the  War."  One  point  brought 
out  in  his  article  is,  that  Canada's  manu- 
facturing development  has  proceeded  far 
more  rapidly  than  is  commonly  understood. 
Canada  has  not  been  an  exporter  of  manu- 
factured gooils,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
her  workshops  have  been  occupied  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  her  farming  activities. 
The  equipment  of  her  transcontinental 
trunk  railroads  has  also  largely  absorbed  her 
attention,  but  since  the  war  began  Canada's 
energy  has  been  largely  directed  to  the  sup- 


plying of  munitions  for  the  European  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  believed  in  Canada  that  the 
machiner>'  erected  for  this  purpose  will  in 
later  \ears  help  to  meet  the  world's  demands 
after  (lermany,  "the  great  price-cutter  of 
the  nations,"  is  put  out  of  the  running.  This 
is  Mr.  Sibley's  view  of  Canada's  export 
opportunity: 

Do  we  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  new  con- 
ditions? .Are  our  (Jovernment  and  our  indus- 
trial and  coinmercial  leaders  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunities? Because  if  we  are  to  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  the  new  era  which  the  war  is  opening 
for  us,  we  must  begin  now  to  prepare  for  the 
great  world-trade  that  will  be  open  to  us. 
Already  overseas  friends  are  knocking  at  our 
doors.  India  has  sent  iiu^uiries  for  manufactures 
of  metal.  .Vusiralasia  is  looking  for  an  ex- 
tension of  reciprocal  trading.  Russia  is  ready 
to  extend  in  her  enormous  empire  the  trade  we 
have  begun  with  her.  The  end  of  the  war  will  see 
for  Canada  big  opportunities  in  friendly  markets 
that  would  not  have  come  but  for  the  war. 
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This  writer  suggests  that,  apart  from 
trade,  Canada  will  benefit  from  the  lessons 
of  the  war.  The  stern  education  of  the 
times  has  shown  the  Dominion  that  unity  is 
essential  for  her  future: 

Coming  to  larger  issues,  perhaps  the  outstand- 
ing consideratior  is  the  remarkable  revelation 
which  the  war  has  caused  of  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Canada  in  the  British  Empire.  Can- 
ada has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  granary  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  never  before  has  it  been 


brought  home  so  vividly  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  as  it  has  been  by  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
which  has  poured  out  in  such  an  unendiiisj  flood 
from  Canada  to  the  Old  Country  since  the  war 
began.  Then  there  is  the  dominant  position 
which  Canada  gives  as  a  base  for  sea  power, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  importance  of  the 
Canadian  nation  as  the  connecting  link  between 
Cjreat  Britain  and  the  great  English-speaking 
nation  to  the  south  of  us.  These  considerations 
will  compel  a  still  more  intimate  interest  in  fur- 
thering Canadian  development  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalists  in  the  heart  of  the   Empire. 


"THE  TRUE  AUSTRIAN  DANGER" 


AX'l.RV  remarkable  political  forecast, 
left  unsigned  with  a  significant  pru- 
dence, appears  in  Le  (Jorrrspondnnl  (  Paris) 
for  Januar>'  10,  under  the  title  tjuoted 
ab^Ac.  The  anonymous  author  of  this  strik- 
ing article  declares  boldly  that  (icrmany 
reahV.en  that  her  vrhemr  of  military  conquest 
cannot  be  achieved,  and  that  she  is  already 
l'-  '-'■  -r  a  more  subtle  form  of  F.uropran 
''■■  f:on    by    means    of    a    Zollvrrrin    or 

Ciistom-i  l>e»tiue  cementing  the  Central 
I'uropean  Sfatrs.  The  convnt  of  Austria 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  proflfrr  of  a  third 
crown  to  her  Kmperor-King.  that  of  the 
nes*'  kingdom  of  Pfdnnd,  which  rjermany 
'       '  '    ■'>   formifig   from   flir   Polish   trrri- 

.  ,  .'-red    from    Ku».sia.      Tic-    ^mthor 


believes  further  that   Hiin^ai\    will  sanction 
this  for  private   reasons  of  her  own. 

The  writer  analw.es  this  alleged  political 
scheme  in  detail  and  e.\pres.scs  his  conviction 
that  it  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  rest  of 
Kurope  greater  than  that  actually  faced  in 
the  nuimentotis  struggle  now  taking  place. 

A  doiiblr  current  is  tn.iking  itself  frit  in  Cirr- 
inanv  at  the  prrsnil  moinrnl.  ( )n  thr  oiic  IkukI 
iherr  in  ihr  drsirr  In  !»rr  pracr  riineludrd,  and  r>n 
the  other  hand  there  is  ilir  will  lo  crrair  a  new 
tJermany,  •trongrr  than  rhat  of  1914,  under  the 
vaKue   enouKh   title   of   "Middir    Eiirf)pp." 

'I'hetr  twn  irndencim,  prrfrrilv  ronvergrnt, 
collttiliilr  for  thr  ,'Mlir^  ;i  dani^rr  whirl)  r.ihhfit 
lir  (iiffirirnily  (Iriioiincrd  t(  m  rrrtain  iImI  llir 
(irrinaiii  ,  .  .  wril  undrrs'nnd  thai  ihrv  will 
never   luccerd    ifi  rrn«hiiiK   ilir   Allim;    (hrv    nrnl 
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therefore  to  find  some  dream  of  compensation 
for   their   dream   of   hegemony. 

Such  compensation  would  be  attained,  in  their 
eyes,  by  the  adjunction  of  Austria-Hungary  to 
the  political  system  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Dif- 
ferent articles  in  the  press,  notably  these  of  the 
too  celebrated  Dr.  Friedjung,  as  well  as  a  book 
by  Dr.  Friedrich  Navumann, — a  book  which  has 
had  an  enormous  success, — make  surticiently  clear 
to  those  who  know  the  Germany  and  the  Austria- 
Hungary  of  to-day  the  precise  nature  of  the  new 
concept  of  world  domination  which  governs  the 
German  mind.    .    .    . 

The  fact  is  of  a  capital  gravity.  If  Germany 
obtains  "her  peace,"  even  if  she  benevolently 
renders  liberty  to  Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France,  and  colonies  or  zones  of  influence  to 
England  and  Russia,  but  forms  the  Zollverein, 
the  customs  union  with  Austria-Hungary,  we  shall 
shortly  be  confronted  with  a  power  far  more 
formidable  than  that  which  in  1914  dared  to 
attack  the  whole  of  Europe,  a  state  whose  fron- 
tiers would  run  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  sands  of  Poland  to  the  Rhine, 
from  the  Rumanian  forests  to  Holland. 

The  writer  affirms  that  such  a  state  is 
already  in  process  of  formation  under  the 
significant  title  of  Middle  or  Central 
Europe,  and  that  the  romantic  dream  of  a 
Germanic  Holy  Empire  has  given  place  in 
Germany  to  a  spirit  which  is  "positive,  coin- 
mercial,  almost  American."  He  points  out 
that  Germany  has  already  begun  to  dominate 
her  ally. 

Her  superiority  in  interior  organization  is 
manifest.  Humiliated  Austria  is  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  her  in  everything.  Germanj'  com- 
mences henceforth  to  dominate  her  ally.  She 
imposes  upon  her  her  generals,  her  formations; 
she  extorts  provisions  to  such  an  extent  that  last 
winter  \'ienna  lacked  the  products  derived  from 
Austro-Hungarian  land,  while  Berlin  was  able 
to  lower  their  price.  But  CJermany  has  delivered 
Vienna  from  the  haunting  fear  of  a  Russian  in- 
vasion. ...  In  close  collaboration  with  German 
troops,  under  the  command  of  German  generals, 
the  army  has  been  successful  in  the  offensive 
against  the  Russians. 

The  writer  declares  that  the  reward  ex- 
acted by  (Germany  for  these  services  is  the 
proposed  Zollvircin. 

Timidly  at  first  the  press  speaks  of  an  accord 
in  the  customs  taritf  of  the  two  countries;  but 
very  soon  it  becomes  a  question  of  a  customs 
union.  The  cxiraordinari'  thing  is  that  such  a 
proposition  has  bad  an  excellent  reception  in 
Austria,  She  has  forgotten  everything.  She  no 
longer  remembers  the  Zollverein  of  other  times, 
the  prelude  to  the  absorption  by  Prussia  of  the 
small  Cierman  states.  .  .  .  Yet  she  cannot  be 
ignorant  that,  merely  as  an  economic  matter,  such 
.1  measure  would  place  her  industrv  and  her 
commerce  at  the  mercv  of  the  industrv  and  com- 
merce of  Germany,  better  organized,  better  fur- 
nished, with  outlets  far  vaster.  The  oft-repeated 
dogmas  of  H'eltpolitik   (world  politics),  of  great 


states  united  in  federation  for  the  great  world 
struggle,  for  ICelthandel  (world  commerce),  have 
done   their   work   here   too. 

This  new  theory,  the  issue  of  the  maximum  "do 
everything  on  the  big  :cale,"  is  fatally  certain  to 
give  to  Germany,  united  to  Austria,  an  economic 
predominance, — the  preface  to  a  military  domina- 
tion which  would  surpass  in  amplitude  all  an- 
terior German  plans. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  says  the  author, 
it  would  be  not  merely  the  small  states 
which  would  suffer  in  the  economic  strug- 
gle of  nations,  but  even  the  great  powers 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with- 
out forming  formidable  coalitions,  new 
United  States.  To  lull  the  fears  of  Austria 
her  autonomy  and  government  would  at 
first  be  scrupulously  respected,  but  eventu- 
ally her  history'  would   be  that  of   Bavaria. 

The  repercussion  of  such  a  policy  on  France 
and  on  Europe  would  be  incalculable.  From  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  until  the  epoch  of  Prussian 
hegemony  Germany  was  divided  and  weak.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  too  often  repeated  that  the  difference 
of  race  and  religion  would  prevent  these  states 
from  allowing  themselves  to  be  fully  assimilated 
by  Prussia.  The  present  war  proves  the  contrar>. 
The  union  of  Austria  and  Germany,  economic  at 
first,  would  have  the  same  results.  Neither  rare 
nor  religion  would  prevent  fusion.  For  the 
moment  only  the  customs  union  is  being  agitated, 
but  when  the  monarchy  had  been  sufficiently 
mined  by  German  propaganda  and  closely  l>ound 
by  German  industry  and  commerce,  when  the 
Austrians  had  lost  faith  in  their  own  strength 
and  perceived  that  it  was  too  late  to  broach  a 
struggle  against  their  tyrannic  ally,  Germany 
would  discover, — if  she  has  not  already  discov- 
ered,— a  new  process  for  swallowing  the  countr>'. 

Thus  we  shall  find  reared  before  our  faces  this 
formidable  .-Xustro-tJerman  wall,  cutting  Europe 
into  two  portions.  When  that  day  comes  we  sha'l 
bitterly  regret  having  allowed  the  absorption  of 
Austria-Hungary    by    Germany. 

In  his  concluding  paragraphs  the  writer 
remarks  suggestively: 

.•\s  we  have  seen,  the  Prussian  system  does  not 
lack  amplitude.  .Austria-Hungary,  tightlv  hound 
at  first  by  the  Customs  League,  would  fall  sooner 
or  later  under  the  direct  domination  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns. Serbia,  Bulgaria,  united  to  the  Cen- 
tral Empires,  would  open  the  road  to  German 
extension  in  the  Dricnt.  Asia  Minor,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  then,  very  far  on  the  horizon, — but 
not  too  far  to  be  dreamed  of, — the  Indias.  What 
a  marvelous  perspective  open  to  German  com- 
mercial and  military  activitv!  But  if  .Austria 
resists,  if  she  refuses  the  Zollverein.  all  is  com- 
promised. Let  us  not  forcet  that  she  holds  the 
key  of  the  Orient.  Without  her,  Germany, 
crowded  back  to  its  limits,  closely  watched  by 
the  .Allies,  will  have  lost  all.  .  .  .  To  save 
.Austria  from  German  domination  is  to  save 
Europe  from  the  menacing  vision  of  a  Germany 
extending    from    Kiel    to    Constantinople. 
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FIGHTING  TACTICS  IN  THE  AIR 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  great  war,  fight- 
ing in  the  air  was  a  new  science.  Avia- 
tors knew  little  about  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  this  new  form  of  warfare,  or 
how  best  to  attack  opponents.  In  the  limited 
use  of  aeroplanes  in  previous  wars,  there  had 
been  no  actual  fighting.  Eighteen  months  of 
experience,  howe^■er,  in  actual  warfare,  with 
thousands  of  aeroplanes  in  daily  use,  has 
helped  to  develop  the  tactics  of  aerial  fight- 
ing. Certain  definite  methods  have  been 
evolved  and  are  adhered  to  when  possible  by 
opposing  antagonists,  although  it  is  true  that 


■>.=^ 


THE    MOST  COMMON    SITUAT10>f, — TWO   AVIATORS 

PASS    EACH    OTHER    AT    HFGH    SPEED   IN    OPPOSITE 

DIRECTIONS 

such  tactics  are  subject  to  modification  ac- 
cording to  new  developments  in  machines  and 
the  individual  brilliance  and  initiative  of  the 
aviator. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  active  service, 
veteran  aviators, — says  a  writer  in  the  Auto- 
mobil-Revue,  of  Berne  (Switzerland), — 
have,  however,  succeeded  in  laying  down 
some  fundamental  rules  to  be  followed  in 
the  situations  more  frequently  confronting 
an   aviator. 

'Vhcre  are  about  half  a  dozen  situations 


ATTACKING  A   STRONGER  ADVERSARY  FROM   BELOW, 
A    POSITION    IN    WHICH    THE    BIPLANE    IS    SERI- 
OUSLY    HANDICAPPED,    ITS     PILOT    BEING    UNABLE 
TO    SEE    THE    ENEMY 

in  which  the  opposing  machines  usually  find 
themselves:  (1)  passing  each  other  in  oppo- 
site directions,  with  the  enemy  to  the  left; 
(2)  flying  parallel;  (3)  when  a  weaker  but 
faster  machine  seeks  safety  in  flight;  (4) 
when  rising  above  the  hostile  machine;  (5) 
when  dropping  below  to  a  position  where  the 
plane  of  the  enemy  aeroplane  shuts  off  the 
view  of  its  pilot;  and  (6)  a  circling  attack 
of  three  or  more  machines  upon  a  single  craft. 
In  the  first  situation,  where  the  opposing 
machines  pass  each  other,  the  advantage  of 
having  your  opponent  on  the  left  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  easier  to  turn  to  aim  a  ritle  to 
the  left.     If,  however,  the  fighting  passenger 


K^^ 


A    ftLOWUI    BirLAWC   ATTArKIMO    A    l.tOHm    niT 

rAUTT*     «'  r 

(TlM   latter   •#»k«   «t  •  .pij  flight; 


OF    THKSK    TWO    FMKRS,    NO.     1     HAS    THE    ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  SHOUTING  TO  THE  LEFT 

happens  ra  be  a  left-handed  shooter,  he  can 
surpriM-  his  antagonist  by  taking  a  position  to 
his  left  and  shooting  towards  tlu*  liglit.  'Iliis 
clement  «>f  right  and  left  position  is  still 
more  important  wlirn  the  aviators  arc  thing 
parallel.  'I  lirn  the  n)an  passing  his  o|)ponrnt 
t<»  the  right  has  him  at  a  disadvantage,  for 
he  can  Hhmjt  to  the  left,  while  his  opp<»npnt 
must  aim  toward  the  right.  Tlx-  p.'iiallrl 
fli|{lil  iisiijilly  (rimes  ;is  the  result  ol   lli<-  pur- 
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suit  in  which  the  faster  machine  overhauls 
the  slower,  choosing  its  own  position  and 
altitude.  Should  the  pursued  aviator  learn 
that  his  machine  is  slower  than  his  op- 
ponents, he  can  then  resort  to  a  sudden  drop, 
and  endeavor  to  shoot  his  adversary  from  be- 
low. In  this  position,  he  would  be  protected 
in  a  measure  by  the  wing  of  the  opposing 
machine. 

Weather  conditions  sometimes  affect  the 
struggle  in  the  air.  For  instance,  the  pur- 
sued aviator,  by  flying  directly  towards  the 
sun,  may  compel  his  pursuer  to  look  directly 
idto  its  blinding  glare  in  order  to  locate  his 
prey.  Often,  too,  a  cloud  may  providentially 
appear  and  serve  to  envelop  a  hotly-pressed 
scout.  Another  trick  that  may  serve  a  good 
purpose  when  being  pursued  is  to  slow  down 
quickly,  causing  the  enemy  machine  to  pass 
by  at  high  speed.  The  slowing  down  process, 
however,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  simul- 
taneous drop,  otherwise  the  machine  would 
naturally  oficr  an  easier  target. 

Enormous  air-pressure  at  high  speed  in  the 
air  makes  it  difficult  to  hold  and  aim  a  rifle. 
Aeroplanes  not  fitted   with   regular  machine 


guns  have,  therefore,  several  pivots  attached 
to  their  sides  into  which  the  rifle  is  set,  these 
pivots  permitting  a  certain  restricted  arc  of 
fire.  In  order  to  fire  beyond  this  arc,  the 
rifle  must  be  changed  from  one  pivot  to  an- 
other, a  process  which  is  not  made  easier  by 
a  speed  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
Aiming  at  an  aeroplane  going  at  this  speed 
is  in  itself  difficult.  To  make  a  hit  is  far 
more  so.  ^Vith  a  distance  of,  say,  500  feet 
between  machines,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  their  relative  speed,  and  the  fraction  of 
time  required  by  the  bullet  for  its  flight.  To 
make  anything  like  an  accurate  guess  under 
these  conditions  is  far  from  being  easy  of 
accomplishment,  and  a  hit  is  largely  a  matter 
of  chance. 

The  fundamental  rules  evolved  in  aerial 
warfare  are  not,  of  course,  monopolized  by 
any  one  of  the  belligerents,  nor  do  they  apply 
to  any  particular  machine.  They  are  simply 
the  result  of  the  practical  experience  of  the 
aviators  on  all  sides,  and  will  doubtless  be 
added  to  considerably  as  the  war  goes  on 
and  experience  in  the  use  of  the  aerial  arm 
conriiuies. 


ANIMALS  THAT  LIVE  IN  TRENCHES 

N(^^V  that  so  large  a  part  of  civilized  mammals  is  the  common  mole,  whose  deli- 
humanit}'  has  reverted  temporarily  to  cate  fur  has  of  late  years  become  an  im- 
the  domestic  habits  as  well  as  the  primitive  portant  article  of  commerce,  and  whose 
ferocity  of  our  ancestors,  the  cave-men  and  French  name,  taupe,  has  entered  the  Eng- 
cliff-dwellers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  li^h  language  as  a  synonym  of  its  soft  neutral 
analogies  between  the  modern  trenches  built  color. 
for  defensive  warfare  and   the  burrow   and 

underground  tunnels  constructed  by  various  Moles  are  past  masters  of  the  art  of  excavating 
animals  as  refuges  and  homes.  \l.  Henri  the  soil  and  disappearing;  from  view.  They  arc 
Coupin  has  an  article  on  this  subject  in  a  f'^'^'^  [^  «»^«-i'-  underground  mad-makinp  by  their 
,  .  e     r        X'    .  /-n     ■  \         u      large    fore-paws,    provided    with   powertui   claws, 

late    number   of    La    Mature    (Pans).      He  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  ^,,^^  ^^^  pi^^,   ^j,^^,.,^   ^^j  ^3l.„ 

calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  high-    jf  opp  of  ,hcm  be  extracted  from  his  retreat  and 
est  as  well   as   the   lowest  orders  of   animals   placed  on  the  ground,  it  digs   its  way  under  so 
construct    such    earthworks,     for    there    are   rapidly  that  it  disappears  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
I  I         _j    eve,  and  then  establishes  a  svstem  of  subterranean 

numerous    examples    among    mammals    and  ^-^^^^^  ;,^  comparison  with  which  the  "bowels-  of 
birds  as  well   as  among  spiders  and   insects.        ^ur  enemies'  trenches  are  but  playthings.     To  try 
One    of    the    best    known    earth-dwelling  to  pursue  it  among  them  is  a  very  difhcult  affair, 

and  only  an  experienced  mole- 
digger   can   succeed   at   it. 

Hesides  its  tunnels  the 
moles  establish  at  certain 
points  "dungeons"  which 
serve  as  general  living  quar- 
ters. In  the  interior  of  the 
tlungeon  is  a  rounded  cham- 
ber which  serves  for  a  rest- 
ing-place.    This  is  four  or 
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five  inches  in  diameter.      It  is  surrounded  by  the   animals  ^yhich  dwell   in  burrows  the  badger 

t^vo  circular  concentric  conduits  or  galleries,  guilds    the    largest    and    takes    most    precautions 

f^.     ,  ,  1  •  J  ,  1  he    tunnels    are    seven    to    ten    meters    long,    and 

Ot  these  the  external  one  is  arranged  on  the  ^j^^j^  openings  are  some  thirty  paces  apart.    The 

same  plane  as  the  rest-chamber,  from  which  dungeon    extends    a    meter    and    a    half    under 

it    is    from    seven    to    twelve    inches    distant,  ground;    if    it    is    on    a    steep    slope    this    depth 

while    the    one    inside    is    at    a    higher    level,  sometimes  reaches  four  or  five  meters,  but  in  this 

T'  1        •  1  case  there   are   usually  ventilating  tunnels  which 

From    the    mner    room    three    passages    run  ^^^^  vertically. 

obliquely    upward,    opening    into    the    inner 

circular  gallen',  which  is  connected  with  the       ^^,  ,  u-  u     u   -u       •    -i 

^,     .-,,/-,  -J  J-  (Jther     mammals     which     build     similar 

^         •  .  1     1      /-  T-  homes  are  the  rabbit,  marmoset,  prairie  dog, 

sages  alternating  with  the  first  ones,     rrom        ,  ,        ■      ,  n         lu     "x        >' 

,T  ,,   ^  .  ,  ...  and  ground-squirrel,  as  well  as  the     fenec 

this  outer  galler\-  run  eight  or  ten  diverging  r         x    v-     »u  \i  ■  a    ..u  -u 

^      .  -       .        *=  J.        .         x_  fox   of    .Northern   Africa,    and    the   ornitho- 

passages     running    4n     ever^'    direction     but  ,  t^  •  ■  ■       ^     c   a        u 

^      ^  &  •    '•     >  1        A  n'nchus.     It  is  more  surprising  to  find  such 

curving   to   enter   the   principal   tunnel.      A  ,     .,        j     •    i     ■  /^  u-  j    l    -i j 

^  J  1      r  1       •        •  frail  and  air-Ioving  creatures  as  birds  build- 

sater\'    passage    descends    trom    the    interior  .  ^u        i      i        ^u  •      u  ^    ^u 

t      -,  y_  J        J  •  ing    earthworks    for    their    homes,    yet    the 

chamber,  then  curves  upward  and  opens  into       "  i-rr         ii  r 

,.  T-,  ,,        ,  common  elm-swallow  performs  an  immense 

an    air-passage   or   chimnev.       1  he   walls   of  i        ..u  ^ 

,  .     ,  r  Lit'  u-  1  ^L  work  with  apparent  ease, 

this  elaborate  earth-citadel  are  thick,  smooth, 

and  well  packed.     In  the  chamber  is  a  soft 

bed    of    leaves,    grass,    rootlets,    etc.,    mostly       I"  ^'o  P^  three  days  a  pair  will  dig  a  cavity 

u, u»     f>^^     *u„     „..»^;j.^     k..     ♦»,«     l,v»l^  five    to    eight    centimeters    at    the    entrance,    still 

brought     from     the    outside     by    the     little  y        ^  .w    u  ..  a  ■       •  » 

"  I       ■      1  -  f         LI  more  spacious  at  the  bottom,   and  opening  into  a 

creature  to  make  itself  comfortable.  gallery   one  or  even   two  meters  long.     At  this 

Other  well-known  burrowing  animals  are  time  the  activity  of  these  birds  is  almost  prodig- 

the   fox,    rabbit,    and    badger.      The    first   of  ious.   .    .    .   Very  curious  too  is  another  bird,  the 

these  digs   or   steals   a   deep   chamber,   whose  GeosUte.  called  by  the  Spanish  the  Cartta  or  little 

■  r       ■  J    ■  I  II  mason,  which  nests  at  the  end  or  a  narrow  burrow 

ramifications  end  in  a  large  cul-de-sac.  extending    horizontally    to    a    distance    of    two 

meters.    .    .    .    Darwin  writes:     The  bird  chooses 

The  chambers  are  arranged  around  the  prin-  to  build  its  residence  on  a  little  slope  on  firm 
cipal  burrow  which  is  three  meters  deep  (over  though  sand}  soil,  on  the  edge  of  a  road  or 
three  yards),  with  a  perimeter  of  from  fifteen  to  stream.  Here  {in  Bahia  blanca)  the  walls  are 
twenty  meters  and  a  dungeon  of  one  meter  in  made  of  earth.  I  noticed  that  those  which  sur- 
dcpth.  The  galleries  communicate  with  each  rounded  the  house  where  I  lived  were  pierced 
other  by  transverse  passages  and  have  divers  in  many  places  with  round  holes.  ...  I  inter- 
openings  to  serve  in  case  of  flight.  rogated  mv  landlord  on  the  subject  and  he  com- 

The    badger    also    seeks    safety    in    an    almost  plained  bitterly  of  these  birds,  and  later  I  myself 

subterranean    life.    ...    Its   strength   enables   it  saw    them    at    work.      A    singular    thing    is    that 

to  dig  with  surprising   rapidity.     In   a   few  min-  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  thickness;  else  they 

utes  it   is  omplctcly   buried.      Its   vigorous   fore-  would   not   attempt   to  dig  their  burrows  in  clay 

paws,    whose    digits    are    completely    united    and  walls   whose   dimensions   they    shf)uld    know    from 

armed    with    solid    claws,    are    a    great    help;    its  continually   flying  around   them.      I   am  persuaded 

hind    feet   help   it   to   throw   out   earth;    but    when  that    the    bird    is    stupefied    when    it    finds    itself 

the   work   is  too  advanced   it  proceeds  backward,  suddenly    in    the    daylight    after    penetrating    the 

thus   sweeping    all    the    earth   outwards.      Of    all  wall. 


DOES  CIVILIZATION   DEPEND    UPON 

CLIM.ATE? 

Tin    IvK)ks  an«l  papers  of  Dr.  KIKworth  tains  .in  apprrriativc  sketch  of   Huntington's 
Huntington  constitute  a  continued  story  carrcr  by  Profcss«)r  J.  Russell  Smith. 
ot   breathle^   interest,   which   has  now    been        Dr.    Huntington   is  a  geographer,  hut  his 
4"   for   more  than   ten   years.    Their  con(  eption  of  ijeograpln  is  a  broad  one.    With 

J :;on    i.«    rurnulativr.      Hence    the    la.st  equal  justice  he  might  be  rated  an  historian, 

bfK»k  in  thi»  «rrK^,  "Civilization  and  Cli-  for  he  ha.s  ijlmninated  history  by  showing 
mate,"  11  a  monientons  dfKtiinent.  The  busy  how  it  may  be  interpreted  in  ternw  of  man's 
f  ■  uill      find      this     writer's     address,   phvsiral  environment.      Anthropologist,  genl 

T  aiwl  C'ivili/ations,"  published  in  ogist,  elitnafologist,  he  has  ranged  thrciugli 
the  Itullrlin  of  the  (ieo^raphuiil  Sotirly  of  a  broad  field,  but  all  for  the  one  purpose  ol 
Phi/fiJrlf>hifi.  a  handy  syllabufi  of  the  work  gathering  evidence  in  Ix-h.ilf  of  a  de/itn'fe 
just    mentioned,    and    the  same   journal   «on-    li>|M>tliesi»,    which    may    be   thuH  epitonu/e<l  : 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  HUMAN  ENERGY  ON  THE  BA5IS  OF  CLIMATE 


The  climate  of  any  given  region  of  the  globe 
is  subject  to  fluctuations  having  periods  of 
from  one  to  several  centuries.  Human  affairs 
are  vastly  influenced  by  climate.  Hence  cli- 
matic fluctuations  are  one  of  the  capital  fac- 
tors in  history.  Last  but  not  least,  climate 
explains,  in  a  large  measure,  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  civilization  and  human  efficiency, 
and  needs  to  be  reckoned  \vith  more  con- 
sciously than  it  has  been  heretofore  in  the 
economic  and  political  arrangements  of  man- 
kind. In  the  Bulletin  article  just  mentioned 
the   author   says: 

\\'e  have  impressions  about  pood  clitnafcs  and 
had,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  tropical  people 
are  inefficient  larpely  because  of  their  climate. 
Vet  how  much  do  we  know  of  the  ideal  climate? 
At  what  season  of  the  year  do  wc  work  inost 
rapidly  or  most  slowly?  Are  we  most  cotnpetent 
on  clear  days,  cloudy  days,  or  rain>-  da\s?  Ho 
the  mind  and  the  body  respond  to  the  weather  in 
the  same  way? 

To  find  out  the  real  effect  of  climate  wc  need 
accurate  statistical  tests.  It  is  not  safe,  however, 
to  base  our  judpnient  merely  on  comparisons  be- 
tween peo|>le  who  live  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  differences  thus  found  may  be  due 
to  many  things  beside  climate.  They  may  arise 
from  race,  food,  religion,. social  environment,  and 
many  other  causes.  The  only  safe  procedure 
seems  to  iie  to  compare  people  with  themselves 
at  different  seasons  in  a  variable  climate.  For 
this  purpose  I  ha\e  taken  nearly  fifteen  th>Hisand 
people  distributed  from  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  North  to  Florida  on  the  South. 
.About  thirteen  thousand  were  factory  operatives 
who  were  doing  piece  work,  and  whose  wages 
depend    enirely   on   their   own    fcrlinps. 


About  1600  of  Dr.  Huntington's  subjects 
were  students  at  \\'est  J'oint  and  Annapolis, 
who.se  daily  marks  were  examined  to  see 
whether  they  varied  according  to  the  weather 
or  season.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
showed  a  striking  dependence  of  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  efliciency  upon  three  weather 
elements;  viz.,  mean  temperature,  variability 
of  temperature  (/".  c,  the  changes  from  dav 
to  day),  and  humidity.  The  curves  by  which 
the  author  has  exhibited  these  relations  are 
full  of  surprises.  For  example,  it  appears 
that  our  efficiency  is  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, at  its  lowest  in  midsummer,  but  in 
midwinter,  while  we  are  most  efl'icient  in 
October  ami  November.  The  dependence  of 
human  energy  upon  temperature  is  scarcely 
less  intimate  than  that  of  the  activities  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  upon  the  same  ele- 
ment !  I  emperature  variabilitA'  depends  espe- 
cially upon  the  passage  of  cyclonic  storms, 
anil  this  stimulating  element  of  climate  is. 
accordingly,  at  its  maximum  in  the  regions 
where  such  ilisturbances  are  most  frequent; 
viz.,  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  northwestern  Europe. 

The  work  of  factory  operatives  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Florida  and  of  students  at  West  Point  and 
.Annapolis  shows  that  when  to-day's  temperature 
is  the  same  as  yesterday's  people  tend  to  work 
slowly,  while  if  there  is  a  change  they  work 
faster.  Of  course  the  change  may  be  too  extreme, 
but  that  occurs  only  JKcasionallv.  With  ordinary 
changes  a  rise  in  temperature,  taking  the  year  as 
a    whole,    is   somewhat    stimulative,   while   a   drop 
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of  from  four  to  ten  degrees  causes  people  to  -work  how  "climatic  energy"  would  be  distributed 

faster  than  at  any  other  time.     This  means  that  ^^.^j.  ^^^  ^^.^^i^  jf  ^i[  ^^  ^.g^e  influenced 

each  or  the   storms  vrhich  pass  over  us  gives   at  ^u        •      ^u  ^u  u- 

distinct  impetus  and  makes  us  work  faster.  ^y  weather  in  the  same  way  as  the  subjects 

People  -work  best  vrith  high  humidity-  in  winter,  ot    the    author  s    expermients.       The    other 

while  in  the  spring  a  relative  humidity-  of  about  shows   the   distribution   of   civilization   as   de- 

75  per  cent,  and  in  summer  about  65  per  cent,  is  termined  from  the  opinions  of  a  large  num- 

best.     The  surpnsmg  thme  is  that  when  the  air  i  .-  i  ^u      i      •  ^  j      ^u 

•      .„       .  -t     ^° ^Li;„=o   o»   oil   o^oo„„e  ber  ot  geographers,  ethnologists,  and  others, 

IS   drv    peoples    energv    declines    at    all    seasons.       .  .*'*'.         '    .  i  n   i  • 

Apparently  this  is  one'  of  the  great  reasons  why  of   various   nationalities,   whose   collaboration 

cur  po%ver  to  work  falls  off  so  badly  in  winter  was  sought  by  the  authcr  in  connection  with 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  protect  ourselves  from  (his    unique    inquiiy.      The    two    charts    are 

the   outside   air  by  means  of  our  heated   houses,  ^trikinglv   similar. 
>\  ithin  our  houses  the  winter  air  is  extraordina-  °  - 

rily  dry,  worse  than  any  except  the  most  extreme        Civilization   and  climatic  energv  appear  to  go 

deserts.      This    parches    the    mucous    membranes  j^^j^j    j„    j^and.      This    suggests   the    far-reaching 

and  renders  them  sensitive.     It  appears  not  only  hvpothesis  that  a  stimulating  climate  is  an  essen- 

to    have    a    direct    effect    upon    our    capacitv    for  tial  condition  of  civilization.     Doubtless  there  are 

work,  but  also  to  make  us  sensitive  to  colds.    Thus  se,.„al  other  equally  important  conditions.     Only 

dpness   is  one   of  the   most   important  causes   of  ^  ^^^^  ^f  j^jgh  mental   capacit%-  can  be  expected 

disease  and  of  our  high  winter  niortalm-.     If  we  ^^  ^j^^  ^igh.     Onlv  a  race  which  develops  great 

could  devise  means  to  make  the  air  in  our  houses,  institutions  and  which  has  high  standards  of  edu- 

office,   schools    and   faaories  more  moist  in  win-  j^^jj^^^^  morals,   and  religion  can  reach  the  high- 

ter,  we  should  help  ourselves  immensely.     At  the  ^^^  levels 

same  time  we  should  save  fuel,  for  it  would  not        j„  considering  this  hvpothesis  one  at  once   in- 

bc  necessary  to  have  the  houses  so  warm.  ^^-^^^^     3^,^^     ^^e     past.       Mesopotamia,     Syria, 

.  .  .     J  Egvpt,    Carthage,    and    other    great    civilizations 

With  the  information  thus  acquired  as  to  g^gw  up  in  regions  where  the  climatic  energy  is 

the   actual   effects   of   atmospheric   conditions  low.     The  wonderful   Maya  civilization  in  Cen- 

upon   man,   the   author  proceeds  to   compare  tral   America   made   its   growth   in   what  is   now 

the  geographical  distribution  of  climates  with  5"^  °f  J^  '"Z"'  ^'""^*'<= /^^g'°"\.°f  {he  globe. 

.      °    I    ,4  .    ...        .       „       Tj  LI-  1  ^o  not  these  things  prove  that  a  stimulating  cli- 

that   of      Civilization.        Me    publishes    two  ^3^^  j^  b,.  ^^  ,^^3^5  ^ss^ntial  to  civilization?  The 

charts,  one  of  which  (here  reproduced)  shows   answer  lies  in  a  study  of  the  climate  of  the  past. 


NEW   YORK'S    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

PROJECT 

A  FAVORITE  delusion  of  the  American  misconceptions  on   the  part  of   the  medical 

people  is  that  they  are  less  conservative  fraternity  which  were  jointly  responsible  for 

than  the  citizens  of  the  Old  World.    If  just  this  period  of  strife  furnish  an  object  lesson 

the  reverse  were  not  the  case,  we  should  not,  by  which  the  legislators  of  the  State  of  New 

as  we  do,  repeatedly  behold  great  social  re-  York  will  be  able  to  profit  in  dealing  with 

forms  pa.ss  through  their  experimental  stages  a   bill   introduced   by   Senator  Ogdcn    Mills 

in  Europe  and  await  adoption  in  this  country  on  January  24,     The  New  York   Tiiius.  in 

until  we  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by,  and  an  illuminating  discussion  of  this  bill,  sa\s: 
avoid,  the  mistakes  of  our  European  cousins. 

In    that   time,   which    now   seems   so   long  ,  AI'»'""nh  its  promoters    members  of  the  Social 

\        r->           \i   ■     ■                                  LI  liiturance  C  ommittee  of  the  American  Association 

ago.  when  (ircat  Hritain  was  at  peace  abroad  j,,^  ,  a^or  Legislation,  have  been  wr.rking  on  the 

while    convulsed     with     several     varieties    of  project    for  more  than   three  years   and   have  dis- 

^frifc  at  home,  one  of  her  severe  trials  was  tril)uird  over   n.odo  copies  of  the  tentative  bill, 

,,^. .:..,.   ^.i:,..  .,.,'^   j^  3   far-rraching  scheme   of  '^''  P'^"  comes  as  a  surpri-ic  to  many  people,  and 

*"                              I              •  a   wave  of   iriquirv   is  sweepiiii'  tlirr)ui;h   associa- 

IcnniS    insurance— or     as    ^'^r-  ,5,,^,  ^^  ^^j,,„;^^,-     The  underwriters  of  casualty 

tain  advocate*  of  this  form  of  philanthropy  policies  are  also  summoned  in  sudden  council, 
prefer  to  rail  it,  "health  insiirancr,"  a  term  and  ph\<iri:iii"i  wliour  forlnnrs  minht  be  .i(Trci<(l 
that    emphasizes    the    «opc    it    is    drsignr.l    to   "^c  manifrMioK  urave  concern. 

..;.,-   .^   *k.   __1 1.   ^l   ~- _.:.  -   ....1:.:...         "I'airriialisin,"    "socialism,"    are    slotjans   of    ili 

give  to  the  methoil*  ot  preventive  tnnjinne.  .  .    ,  .  1    i    •    1        1  . 

r...        fi    ■  •  1      I  A  I  I  I  *"*■•   "*    '•"*   measure,    which    is   bound    to    arous^ 

1  he    Hritish    Imtiranre  Act,   adoptrd    at    the  .li^,,,,;,,,,   j,,   every  direction.     Ir  means   in   Ken- 

clov  of    1911,   writ   into  oprrafion   in   Jann-  era!  term*  an  effort  lo  inirodiifr  into  the   t'liiieil 

ary,   1913,  after  fhr  alliw/st  imaimnoiis  opixwi-  Stair*   ihr  compulsory    hralili    ioMiiancp   of   (Jirat 

fion   of   the    Hritish   medical    profession    ha<l  '|'''^''"  '"  ''"•  •*'■'"•••"  i"*"^'-"-'-  "'  (irrmanv.  .0 

,  ,r  ....  ....       .      ,        .  that  rvrrv  manual  worker  ami  rvrrv  wane-raiiirr 

"*■''"    ''''■  Ml  hr   I.K  k   ot  ^hr.sr  income  does  not  exceed  J>IO0  a  monih  will, 

tatt  on   :..■    ,...:  :,.;    ,, —  niiiiriit   an<i   the  ««hrii  he  becomes  ill,  have  ihe  services  of  a  plivsi- 
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cian,  attendance,  and  even  medicine  and  surgical  produce  poverty  and  dependence.    The  New  YorK 

appliances,   and   that   for  at   least   half  a  year,  if  Charity-  Orsanization  Societv   reports  that  75  per 

his  disability  continues,   he  will    receive  a  weekly  cent   of   the   applications   made   to   it  for  aid   are 

allowance    for    the    support    of    himself    and    his  due   to   losses  incurred  by  illness, 

family.     Death  and  funeral  benefits  are  included.  It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  the  burden  can 

be    greatly    lightened,    and    important    economies 

The     association     which     is     pushing     this  effected,    by    distributing   the   cost   of    human    ills 

project    through     the    instrumentalitv    of     a  among    workmen,    employers,    and   the   State.      It 

committee    of    earnest    and    influential    men  ""^l^'Tl  fi    .   '?   '"*"".""   svstem.    seemingly 

,    ,.             1        •/  •    1                  1         •      V-         -4-1  radical   at   first   glance,   will   reduce  its  own  cost 

believes  that  if  it  becomes  law  in  New  \  ork,  by   preventing   illness,   and   will   thcrebv  improve 

all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  will  ulti-  the  health  of  the  American  people, 

matelv  adopt  similar  measures.     Workmen's  ^"«^  '^^'^  brings  one  to  the  status  of  the  medical 

compensation    acts    now    in    force    in    New  Pi-^J^f o"-     ^Vill  the  fortunes  of  the  doctors  rise 

v     1          1     I         u                   u                J    J  °''  ""   under  the  proposed   regime?     In  spite  of 

York  and  elsewhere  may  be  regarded  as  pav-  ,hc  theoretical  indorsement  which  the  scheme  has 

ing    the    way   to    this   more   sweeping   enact-  received     from     various    medical     organizations, 

ment.  many   general    practitioners   arc   disturbed.      The 

measure,    if    adopted,    will,    it    is    assumed,    tend 

One-fifth    of    the    expenses   of   maintaining   the  more  and  more  to  make  the  physician   a  servant 
compulsory  insurance  plan  is  to  be  borne  by  the  of  the  State  rather  than  the  possessor  of  a  corn- 
State,   which   would   supervise   its  administration,  fortable  private  practice  or  possibly  a  precarious 
and  the  balance   is  to  be  shared  equally  by  em-  one. 
ployer  and  employee. 

However.  Dr.   M.   M.   Davis,  of  Boston, 

The   committee   has   been   busily    engaged  who   has   discussed    the   physician's   point   of 

since  1912  in  gathering  information  bearing  view    on    this    subject    in    the    New    York 

on   the   proposed    law,   this   investigation   in-  Medical    Record,    finds    the    experience    of 

eluding  first-hand   observation  of   the  work-  British  medical  men  extremely  encouraging, 
ings  of  similar  schemes  in  Great  Britain  and 

Germany.  Despite  the  faa  that  physicians  felt  that  their 

calling  would   be   imperiled.    Dr.    Davis   declares 

The  social  aspect  of  bodily  ills  in  this  country  that    their    average    income    has    increased    from 

escaped    serious    attention    until    statisticians   dis-  $750  a  year  to  $2000.     This  is  due  to  the  fact,  he 

covered  that  every  one  of  the  nation's  30,000,000  says,  that,  although  the  fees  charged  average  $3 

wage-earners  loses  approximately  nine  days  from  each,   all    are  collected,   because   back  of  the   or- 

illness  every  year,  that  the  cost  of  their  medical  ganizations  is  the  power  of  the  state, 

treatment  is  $180,000,000  annually,  and  that  $500,-  At  the  same  time  it  is  regarded  as  carrying  the 

000,000  expresses  the  resultant  loss  in  wages.  profession   a   step  further  into  the   realm  of  pre- 

As    wage    studies    reveal,    says    the    committee,  ventive    medicine,    now    proclaimed    as    new,    al- 

that  the  savings  of  many  workingmen  are  inade-  though    the    Chinese    long    ago    decided    that    the 

quate   to  meet   the  burden  of  medical   care,   it  is  physician    should   be   paid   for   keeping  man   well 

necessary  to  prevent  illness  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  for  ministering  to  him  when  sickness 

and  to  distribute  the  cost  of  it  so  that  it  will  not  befell. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN 
LITERARY  CRITICISM 

IT  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  Ameri-  independence  in  artistic  judgment;  also  that 
can  literary  criticism  worthy  of  the  name,  the  press  in  general  in  England  has  preserved 
that  we  are  unable  to  recognize  and  ap-  a  certain  catholicity  of  taste  from  its  long 
praise  what  our  literature  achieves,  and  that,  traditions  of  critical  integrity-,  and  that  it 
therefore,  our  "standard  of  literary  values  takes  pride  in  keeping  the  Hres  of  pure  in- 
rests  upon  sand."  Mr.  Edward  Garnctt,  tellectuaiit>-  burning  brightly.  Criticism  in 
writing  in  the  Fcbruarj-  issue  of  the  Atlantic  England  keeps  a  certain  level  of  excellence; 
Monthly,  endeavors  to  explain  the  reasons  in  America,  while  there  are  admirable  bits 
why  our  criticism  is  considered  worthless,  or  here  and  there  in  various  daily  papers,  weck- 
of  such  fluctuating  values  that  no  depend-  ly  and  monthly  journals,  the  truth  is  often 
ence  can  be  placed  upon  it  as  a  guide  to  a  drowned  in  "the  great  flood  tide  of  medi- 
correct  estimate  of  American  literature.  ocrit>'  sweeping  past.     And  the  rank  and  file 

Mr.  Garnett  does  not  exalt  English  meth-  of  reviewers  in  the  daily  press  (with  honor- 
ods  or  English  standards,  but  he  thinks  the  able  exceptions)  remind  one  of  the  trium- 
Englishman  is  less  liable  to  believe  in  shams,  phant  Ephraimites  at  the  passage  of  the 
because  of  his  centuries  of   practicality   and  Jordan." 
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If  an  unorthodox  arrist,  or  poet  or  novelist  who 
would  pass  o%er  with  his  work  does  not  frame 
the  four  great  shibboleths  aright,  he  and  his  book 
are  banned  and  cast  in  derision  on  the  rocks. 
These  four  shibboleths,  tests  for  literary  right- 
eousness, which  taken  together  appear  to  exer- 
cise the  tyranny  of  a  great  superstition  over  the 
modem  American  imagination,  might  perhaps  be 
classified  as  {a)  the  commercial-success  shibbo- 
leth; {b)  the  moral  shibboleth;  (c)  the  idealistic 
or  sentimental  shibboleth;  {d)  the  optimistic 
shibboleth. 

Why  is  it  that  the  American  mind  as  repre- 
sented by  its  literature  is  so  prone  to  accept  con- 
ventional, stereotyped  valuations  in  place  of 
first-hand,  fearless  analyses?  The  peculiar  vice 
of  commercialized  civilization,  and  especially 
Americanized  civilization,  lies  in  the  association 
of  what  is  useful  and  profitable  materially  with 
what  is  mean  and  ugly  spiritually  and  estheti- 
cally.  The  sin  of  ugliness  is  predominant  in  the 
cities.  It  is  reflected  in  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  the  newspapers,  with  their  unending  stream  of 
drab  or  sensationally  colored  reports  of  life's 
multitudinous  happenings.  The  ordinary  man 
who  eagerly  acepts  his  newspaper's  superficial 
commentaries  and  its  jumbled  scrawls  and  tran- 
scripts of  news,  served  up  at  lightning  pressure 
by  the  pressmen  on  the  trail,  does  not  ask  that 
these  reports  shall  be  palpably  idealized,  or  mor- 
alized, or  grossly  conventionalized.  But  when 
the  poet — Whitman  yesterday,  or  Mr.  Robert 
Frost  to-day — shows  us  the  essential  beauty  or 
force  of  life,  working  in  the  familiar  scene,  in 
the  characteristic  human  impulse,  the  .\merican 
reviewer  applies  instinctively  his  shibboleths:  Is 
this  piece  of  literature  commercially  profitable? 
Is  it  morally  useful?  Is  it  idealistically  water- 
tight?    Is  it  happy  in  its  ending? 

Mr.  Garnett  finds  that  this  is  the  attitude 
of  sundry  critics  who  do  not  like  to  face 
truth,  and  this  weakness  reacts  and  upsets  the 
scale  of  h'terary  judgment.  We  grow  con- 
fused before  facts;  our  faith  is  disturbed; 
we  tr>'  to  think  that  life  must  be  not  as  it 
is,  but  as  we  would  like  to  have  it,  and  our 
criticism  is  affected  by  our  personal  experi- 
ences and  standards  of  life. 

Similarly  the  Puritan's  confused  fear  of  sensuous 
beauty,  and  his  detpcrare  shutting  of  the  eyes  to 
the  interdependence  of  body  and  soul,  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  it  a  tifcn  of  hit  own  weakness,  of  his 
lack  of  iruthfulneii.  fn  such  an  atmoiphcre  of 
makr  I  can  be  neither  real  art 

nor   t'  :  i'rd   ai  it  it  by  connidrra- 

lion  of  utility  and  material  profit  and  ideaU,  and 
divorced  at  it  it  from  mental  tir.ccrity  and  the 
beauty  of  truth. 

Concerning  our  treatment  of  fiction,  we 
are  decidedly  in  error  in  ranking  all  kinds 
of  fiction  apparently  in  the  name  category. 
For  in.ttance,  otur  tnight  write  a  critirisnj  of 
a  novel  by  Mr.  W.  D.  MowelU,  and  a  novel 
by  f'rnest  Poole,  and  one  by  Theodore 
Dreiwrr  and  mislead  the  reader  if  we  did  not 
•tate    fhaf     Mr.     llourlU'    work,    <  har:i<  fer- 


ized  by  a  rare  quality  of  vision,  artistic 
power,  subtlety,  and  a  unique  quality  all 
his  own,  to  use  Mr.  Garnett's  words,  was 
in  category  {a)  ;  and  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Poole  and  Mr.  Dreiser  which  we  welcome 
for  many  admirable  characteristics  combined 
with  great  creative  imagination  is  in  cate- 
gory' {b). 

In  recapitulating  his  theory  of  criticism  in 
general,  Mr.  Garnett  writes: 

To  recapitulate:  as  regards  fiction  and  poetry 
no  subject  or  theme  is  outside  the  pale  of  art. 
The  literary  artist  is  known  by  the  spirit  of  his 
treatment;  and  fresh  beauties,  fresh  forces  are 
generated  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the 
work  of  creative  spirits. 

It  is  by  this  unique  temperamental  quality, 
something  peculiar  to  himself  as  expressed  in 
the  fresh  intensity-,  power,  or  charm  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  insight,  that  we  assess  the  rank  of  a 
literarj-  artist. 

It  is  from  the  perception  of  the  significant  re- 
lations of  the  living  parts  to  the  general  scheme 
of  nature  and  life  that  new  pieces  of  art  are  con- 
tinually being  born. 

Any  conventional  valuations,  social  or  moral, 
as  to  what  is  "good,"  "beautiful,"  or  "useful,"  or 
any  stereotyped  academic  or  esthetic  formulas 
are  necessarily  inimical  to  the  powers  of  art. 

In  mediocre  art  the  public  sees  its  own  face 
as  in  a  glass,  and  loves  to  see  mirrored  back  to 
it  its  own  familiar  features. 

The  critic  may  aim  at  showing  what  significant 
light  a  piece  of  indifferent  or  bad  art  may  cast 
on  the  life  of  society,  but  his  main  object  is,  first 
to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  what  a  literary  artist 
is  telling  us,  and  then  to  make  clear  anything 
false,  commonplace,  or  weak  in  his  outlook  or 
treatment,  and  to  hail  any  elements  of  original 
power  or  beauty. 

In  the  face  of  his  impressions  as  to  our 
shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  criticism,  he 
encourages  us  to  believe  in  the  future  of 
American  literature,  that  is,  provided  that 
our  native  critics  do  not  smother  it  with 
their  untruthful,  inartistic  criticism. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  I  believe  firmly  that 
American  literature  will  count  many  great,  orig- 
inal achievements  within  a  couple  of  generations. 
All  the  pith  and  sap  of  a  great  literature  are 
fhrrr,  now  inchoate  in  thr  social  body,  a  ferment 
of  spiritual  ff)rcp  which  soonrr  or  later  must 
bur^t  into  flower.  Thr  blend  of  buovancv  .itul 
gravity  in  the  Amrric.in  tcmperamriit,  of  rare 
audaoty  and  questioning  conscientiousness,  en- 
riched by  the  foreign  ingredients  lavishly  cast 
for  generations  into  thr  national  nirlting-pot,  will 
finti  pxprrdiion  bv  and  bv  in  inultipip  frrr  running 
tprinK*  of  original  (^rniufi,  in  \viirk<i  of  conrjurr- 
ing  vigor  an<l  triumphant  nirrgv.  Hut  Amrricaii 
critics,  in  their  aim  of  hailing  and  tupporting  a 
native  American  literature,  iniiiit  makr  a  con- 
tinuous and  tuttainrd  rffort  to  prnriratr  (he 
lilatik,  rolling  tniti  <tl  corivrntiona!  valuati'>n«, 
v»hich  ever  thrratrtit  to  vril  and  trnothrr  ihr 
workt  of  original  puwcr  and  brauty. 
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AN  ITALIAN  TRIBUTE  TO  SALVINI 

A  SYMPATHETIC    tribute    to     Italy's  of    impersonating   the    "David"    of   Alfieri's 
greatest    tragedian,    Tonimaso    Salvini,  play.     Of  this  the  writer  relates  the  follow- 
who  died  on  January  1,  1916,  in  the  eighty-  ing  incident: 
seventh   year  of   his  age,   appears   in   A  nova 

Aniologia  (Rome)  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,        \  few  evenings  before  the  representation,  Sal- 
Signor   Gattesco   Gatteschi.      In    the  writer's   viiil    invited    myself    and    Florizel,    the    dramatic 

1     •    r         .•        1  „   „„„    „„1,.   »/,,,^V,    l.'rrVifK'     Viprf  critic  of  the  Firramosra,  to  dine  whh  him   at  his 
brier  notice  he  can  oniv  toucn   lignti\,   nerc  »r,      j         .ju/       u-.- 

■  ,.  •  u  home.     After  dessert  and  before  begmnrng  to  sip 

and  there,  upon  some  salient  point  or  char-  ^^^  ^.^^p^^   j^^  ^^^.j^^j  ^^  ^^  ij^^  p^,;^^  ^^,^  ^^  ,j,^ 

acteristic  episode  of  Salvini's  long  and  honor-    Hebrew   hero   pursued  by  the  hatred  of  his  king, 
able  career.     First  and  foremost,  he  impresses  Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  enjoyed  an  intellectual 
us  with   the  convic- 
tion that  the  actor's 
personality     in     real 
life     was      no      less 
noble    and    generous 
than  that  he  so  often 
revealed     upon     the 
stage.       His     warm 
appreciation    of    the 
excellence      of      the 
modern     school     of 
actors       and       play- 
wrights, his  devotion 
and    loyalty    to    his 
family       and        his 
undying  love  of  his 
art,    are    illustrated 
by  a  number  of  inti- 
mate    reminiscences. 
AVhile   in   the   in- 
terpretation   of    the 
masterpieces  of  dra- 
matic     art      Salvini 
always     sought,     by 
careful      and       pro- 
longed     study,      to 
seize  the  meaning  of 
the  poet,  and  to  as- 
similate   his   concep- 
tion   of    the   charac- 
ter,  he   possessed    in  ....     ,"';: v     "t  v  i 

an  unusual  decree  the  po«er  ,0  give  a  dis-  ;!-;,■",„;;--.  V",^ ^r;""™;"!"  °1«:', 

tinct  form  and  substance  to  many  characters 

but  indifferently  portrayed  by  their  authors. 

Notable   in   this   respect  was  his  remarkable 

rendering  of  the  part  of  "Corrado"  in  Gia 

cometti's     rather     conventional     play, 

Morte  Civile,"   whrre  the  never-failing  ap 

plause  of  the  audience  was  almost  exclusiveh 
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treat  equal  to  that  of 
hearing  his  melodious 
and  clearly  discrimi- 
nating rendering  of 
Alfieri's  noble  lines. 

But  when  the  recital 
was  over,  and  our 
coffee  finished,  we  rose 
from  the  table,  our 
host,  whose  voice  had 
retained  all  its  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  but 
whose  limbs  were 
heavy  with  age,  was 
forced  to  make  a  con- 
siderable etfort  to  get 
on  his  feet,  breathing 
heavily  the  while,  and 
with  hands  firmly 
pressed  down  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 
Involuntarily  I  ex- 
changed glances  with 
my  friend,  and  our 
looks  signified  :  How 
will  he  manage,  as 
David,  to  rise  from  his 
knees  on  the  stage? 

However,  on  the 
night  of  the  represen- 
tation, under  the  pow- 
erful inspiration  of  his 
art,  his  youthful  vigor 
returned  to  him  and 
he  moved  as  freely  as 
when  in  the  early  da\s 
of  his  career,  his 
declamation     of     the 


taire's    "Merope"    had    drawn    from    his    master, 

Cuistavo     Mndena,     the     prophc'ic    words:       "He 

seems  cxprcsslv  fitted  to  realize  one  day  .\lfieris 

ideal   of  'David'." 

art  or      ^orrauo      u.v,...-        .As  is  commonly  the  case  with  those  wW  hfe 

,  •        1         1  "I  .,    has    been    exceptiona    v    prolonged,    S>al\«ni    was 

rather     conventional     play.        La   ^^^i;^''^    p.,;,,";^,,    ^^,,,y,]   something    his    highly 

keyed   sensibility  had   much   dreaded.      In  marked 
plause  or  tne  aunience  was  auuuM  cavhim^mj    contrast  to  what  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
due  to  the  constructive  power  of  the  actor,   histrionic  temperameiit,  one  of  his  •=>*»/V»""'' 
,.   .....  •  r    "Co,.l"    ;.,     Al     was    that    h  s    funeral    ceremonies    should    be    se- 

Salvini  s   impersonation   of      Saul      in   Al-   J'j"^^,;"  j^j^  ,     ,     on  a  bronze  sarcophagus 

fleri's  Biblical  tragedy  was  second  only  to  his  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^j^^  ^^^^^  direction,  and  placed  some 

peerless     "Othello,"     in     Signor     Gatteschi's  ^cars  ago   in   the  beautiful   cemetery  on   the   hill 

opinion      This  part  w.is  a  favorite  one  in  his  of    San    Miniato.    overlooking    Florence,    he    had 

ripe  manh.,o.l.      In   the  closing  years  of  his  «his  concise  inscription  engraved: 
artistic  career,  however,   when   already  past  t.  saiaisi  attom 

his  seventieth  year,  he  conceived  the  design  secoi-o  xix 
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GERxMAX-AMERICANS  AND  GERMAN 

LITERATURE 


AN  eminently  fair  statement  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  German-American  to  the 
"Kultur"  of  his  native  land  appears  in  the 
last  number  of  the  German-American  maga- 
zine Jf'alhalla  (New  Yoik).  T^is  article, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Camillo  Von  Kleuze, 
of  Providence,  a  man  of  long  connection 
with  American  universities,  em.phasizes  the 
duties  of  such  citizens  both  to  the  native 
and  to  the  adopted  countn,',  rather  than 
unduly  glorifying  their  contributions  to 
American  life.  Prof,  von  Kleuze  writes  as 
follows : 

We  German-Americans  are  alarmingly  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  lacking  in  culture. 
A  child  born  in  America  of  German-American 
parents  almost  always  loses  touch  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  German  culture  without  becoming  fa- 
miliar in  his  home  life  with  Anglo-Saxon  cul- 
tural values.  When  he  comes  in  contact  later 
with  English  literature,  in  the  upper  classes  of 
the  high  school  or  the  college,  he  is  only  too 
often  lacking  in  the  background  possessed  by  the 
child  of  cultivated  American  parents.  In  later 
life  the  disadvantages  of  this  are  shown  by  his 
indifference  in  general  to  cultural  values  as  such. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  may,  at  least  in  part, 
explain  the  circumstance,  not  very  complimentary 
to  ourselves,  that  we  German-Americans  have 
contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  United  States.  We  all  know  that  the 
greatest  foundations  for  cultural  purposes,  (col- 
leges, libraries,  collections  of  pictures;  yes,  even 
the  great  metropolitan  orchestras),  owe  their  ex- 
istence or  maintenance  to  the  public-spirited  gen- 
eroiiry  of  citizens  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Irish  an- 
ce»try. 

The  German-.^mericans  are  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  whole  country  as  virtuous,  indus- 
triout,  and  peaceful  citizens,  but  they  play  a 
very  small  part,  cr>nsidcred  as  a  cultural  force. 
I.et  u«  not  try  to  meet  this  reproach  with  the  reply 
that  our  Cjermandom  is  largely  recruited  from 
classes  which  even  at  home  possessed  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellrctual  life.  For  we  must 
remember  that  many  of  the  mo<it  emificnt  pa- 
trons of  our  .American  cultural  life  spring  from 
similar  classes  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
populations. 

These  conditions  are  all  the  more  regrettable 
and  mortif  "  <-   general  level  of  r«lu- 

cation    in    '  •    at    a    level    tinait.iineii 

elsewhere,  and  during  the  last  century  and  a  h.ilf 
Cicrmany  ha*  aiiiiribuird  more  than  any  other 
land  to  the  enrichment  of  (he  higher  life  of  hu- 
manity. 

Dr.  Von  Klmze  hf  re  refers  to  the  present 

%»  of 


.ots 


•«  ^  ; 

the    fart    that    thrir   poiitjon    as    factors    in 


American  life  is  far  from  brilliant.  He  de- 
clares that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to 
organize  themselves  culturally  as  well  as 
politically  and  show  their  fellow  citizens 
that  they  are  something  more  than  patient 
and  diligent  beasts  of  burden.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  thinks,  is  it  that  they 
should  take  measures  to  rob  of  its  sting  the 
reproach  so  often  heard  of  late:  "The  Ger- 
man-American has  done  next  to  nothing  to 
enrich  American  culture."  However  exag- 
gerated this  accusation  may  be,  he  admits 
that  it  would  never  have  been  made  had 
there   not    been    a    measure   of    truth    in    it. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to  the  old 
home,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much,  to 
rid  ourselves  of  this  reproach.  But  we  owe  it, 
above  ail,  to  the  new  home,  to  whose  glorious 
upbuilding  we  would  fain  labor  with  zeal. 

For  we  dare  not  forget  for  an  instant  that  the 
America  of  the  future  will  be  the  home  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  and  that 
now  the  moment  has  come  to  make  felt  as  never 
before  our  influence  in  the  construction  of  this 
home.  We  are  continually  hearing  it  repeated 
that  America  is  essentially  an  Anglo-Saxon  land, 
governed  bv  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  and  views 
of  life,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  foreigner  to 
ineeklv   subject  himself  to  this  coiulition. 

Prof.  Von  Kleuze  very  justly  objects  to 
the  idea  that  the  America  of  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-first  century  should  remain  essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon.  On  the  contrar>',  he 
holds,  a  new  popular  soul,  or  "folk-psyche," 
is  being  formed,  which  we  have  the  right  to 
hope  will  be  deeper  and  more  many-sided. 

And  shall  we  German-Americans  sit  idly  with 
our  hands  in  our  l.ips,  aiul  not  coiitriluitc  our 
share,  so  that  (iirinan  traditions  and  (Jcrman 
ideals  may  likewise  have  their  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  national  .Arni-ricin  culture?  But 
how  can  we  achieve  this  when  \v«-  :illr)w  our  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  lacking  all  knowledge  of  (jer- 
man  cultural  values:'  The  pr«•^^.illg  cpuMion, 
therefore,  is:  How  shall  we  proceed  to  giiMrd 
against  this? 

The  mother  tongue  is  the  essential  vehicle  "f 
culture.  The  first  step,  thrrrfure,  is  to  sec  tli:il 
the  children  rrcri\e  the  inherited  trrasurr  of  tlw 
(ierman  speech.  We  can  not  expert,  and  tieed 
not  expect,  that  the  children  shall  master  it  com- 
pleielv  as  a  mother-tongue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grouinl  for  the  recrptirm  of  (Jerrnan  culture 
ran  very  well  br  prepared  in  earlv  vouih  bv  the 
telling,  and  later  the  reading,  of  the  iniiina;<- 
German  folk-talcs,  by  (iermnn  picture-books  nn<l 
fJerman  Sf»ngs.  In  later  years  comprehension  of 
the    <Ir  iiiure   can    be    furthered    bv   house- 

hold    I  of     Schiller,     (Jocihe,     Koerner, 
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\Vhland.  Heine,  Storm,  Stiftcr,  Ebner-Eschen-  Germanv's  well-known  classic  writers,  as 
bach,  Isolde  Kurz,  and  for  adults  Rudolf  Herzog,   ^.^n  ^^  '^^  Hebbel,   Hauptmann.  Treitschke. 

Gottfried   Keller,   and   others.  j  v     ..       u  j  i  •      i     •  u 

In  this  way  the  German  language  will  not  be    and  Nietzsche,  and  his  closing  paragraphs  are 
a    burden    to    the    child    nor    a    hindrance    in    the    "ell    worth   attention: 
learning   of    English    as   a    motlicr-tongue,    but    a 

source  of  pleasure  and  stimulation.  Probably,  This  brief  sketch  of  the  works  of  modern  Ger- 
too,  every  CJerman  family  can  take  an  illustrated  man  literature  can  be  easily  completed  by  every 
journal,  such  as  Die  H'oche  or  the  Leipzi^er  II-  one  who  goes  deeper  into  the  subject.  Scarcely 
lustrierte,  which  will  keep  alive  interest  in  mod-  any  literature  is  so  rich  and  many-sided  as  the 
ern  German  culture.  Cierman,  and  it  reflects  a  singularly  forceful  and 

poetic   folk-character.     We   must   not   forget   that 

-t^x             ^           1          J    •  „     •^-        „   „£  ^ ,  at  present  other  nations  (Jas  Ausland)   arc  doing 

I  he  author  also  advises  citizens  or  towns  ,/.      ,    .               .    i           •     ■  a      „              u 

11111                                          LI  all  m  their  power  to  lessen  its  mfiucnce  as  much 

having  public  libraries  to  insist  on  the  inclu-  ^^  possible. 

sion   of    German    books,   so   that   adults   may  But   we    in   whose   veins   runs   German   blood, 

keep  abreast  of  German   thought.      He  gives  "ho  bring  with  us  from  our  very  cradles  an  un- 

some    interesting   advice    as   to   these,    recom-  derstanding    of    the    German    nature    and    Ger- 

,.                                    1-                u           •  "lan    thought,    should    regard    ourselves    as    the 

mending    among    novelists    such    writers    as  guardians  in  the  new  world  of  the  German  cul- 

Ricardo    Huch,    G.    Keller,    C.    F.     Meyer,  tural   thought.     .And   this  not  from  any   assumed 

Maria      von      Ebner-Eschcnbach,      Wilhelm  superiority  to  our  fellow-citizens,  nor  from  a  de- 

Raabe,    Clara    Viebig,    Isolde    Kurz.    Ernst  s'^-e  to  separate  ourselves  from  them  to  form  a 

r-r  I         r\         T'             'i-T-              -N  t             I)     1    If  State  within  a  state,  but  from  the  conviction  that 

Zahn.   Otto  Ernst,  lliomas  Mann     Rudolf  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^  contribution  to  the  culture  of 

Herzog,  R.  H.  Bartsch,  and  Handel-Maz-  ,his  country,  and  that  by  this  contribution  we  can 
zetti.      He    makes    interesting   comments    on  enrich  and  deepen  American  culture. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  INTEREST  IN  FOLK- 
SONG 

FOR  a  period  of  several  vears  we  have  had  be  added  West  Virginia,  which,  with  a  folk-lore 

„    _»..:,.^I   ^l   :»»o^oo<-  \U   f^ll-  c^r^rr  \n   »Vi»  socletv    founded    as    late    as    Julv,    1915,    alreadv 
a  revival  or  interest  in  ioik.-song  in  tne  •  ,  ...      i  .    m  j       ,,r-  .     .     ,• 

.  „  A      1       1  -1        u-     •  u  reports   twelve   traditional   ballads.      With   dupli- 

Lnited  States.     And  while  this  interest  has  ,.3,„   omitted    this   makes    a    total    of    fort>-two 

extended  to  other  countries,  it  is  in  this  coun-  traditional  ballads  in  the  Southern  States  out  of 

try  that  it  has  assumed  a  definite  form,  that  the  seventy-si.x  found  in  the  Initcd  States.    Nearly 

of  organized  research  in  the  different  States.  »^^'/  of  those  reported  from  the  South  have  been 

.         ^     ,  II  1        i  •  collected  in  the  last  two  vears  and  seven  of  them. 

As  we   have  a  very   small   stock   ot   antique  _^.j^^  ..j„,,„  „f  Hazlegreen,"  -Robin  Hood  and 

ballads,   we  have  collected   Serbian,   Lkrain-  Guy  of  Gisbornc,"  "Robin  Hoods  Death,"  -Robin 
ian,     Scandinavian,     German,     French,     and  Hood   and   Little  John,"    -Robin    Hood    and   the 

Spanish    ballads   and    hunted   out   those    that  T^""-"   "^^^]r^   Hood   Rescuing  Will    Stutley." 
,,,..,  ■  .  1  t  and      Bessv   Hell    and    Marv   Grav,  — have   as  vet 

had  drifted  across  the  seas  with  our  fore-  ^^^^^  f„^,,-j  nowhere  else' in  the  Inited  States- 
fathers.  In  1914,  the  Hureau  of  Education  The  five  ballads  most  widely  distributed  in  New 
in  Washington  issued  a  bulletin  listing  305  England  are  "The  Elfin  Knigh:,"  Lady  IsaSel 
English  and  Scotch  ballads,  and  urged  the  ^"d^  «he  Elf-Knight,"  "Lord^  Randal."  "Bonny 
,  "^    ,  ,  -     ,  •  c  i  Barbara    .Allen,      and     The   Gvpsie   Laddie    ;    the 

school-teachers  ot  the  various  States  to  torm   ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^.jj^,^.  f^^,,^  j^  ,^^  g^^,^  ^^^  ..j  3^^. 

ballad   societies   to   rescue   the  vanishing  tolk-  isabd    and    the    Elf-Knight,"   "Lord    Thomas   and 

song  before  they  should  be  utterly  forgotten.  Fair  Annet,"  "Lord  Lovel,"  "Bonny  Barbara  .M- 

An   excellent   informational   article.    "Bal-  '«-"."  a"d  'The  Maid  Freed  from  the  Gallows." 

lads    Sur\iving    in    the    United    States."    hy  c     •  i        n               •              u     r     ^ 

Prof.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  is  published  in  the  ^  Professor  Smith  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

current  issue  of  the  .U//5,\WG«r;r/rr/v  (New  that    our    ballad-collecting     must    be     done 

^■ork).     Dr.  Smith  writes  that  in  the  quest  q^'^l^'y   '»   ^^''/rc   to   do   it  at  all,   because 

for  the  ballad  the  Southern  States  have  been  •H't^^tc   P«-"Pl.«^  f  ^o^'.  "?«^'^  .^"^  .  "^"'"'^   ""' 

most  successful.     Eight  States  have  made  re-  ^-'•'"K  t"  admit  familiarity  with  these  songs. 

ports  on  ballads:  T^^"  '"  '''^''  '"^^^"«^,  '^'  ^^'''^f  "^  "'"" 

own  folk-songs  are  no  longer  fertile.      1  he 

Tennessee   reports  eight   as  surviving  through  great   lumber  camps   for  several   generations 

oral    transmission    in   her   borders.    Georgia   nine,  produced  manv  original  ballads  that  are  for 

Texas  ten.   South   Carolina   thirteen.   North   Caro-  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  completelv  lost.      In  the  North 

lina   nineteen,   Missouri   twenty,   Kentucky   twenty-  '  \-^,i.    C»-t-   fiftv   .-nrc   r»crn 

four,  and  Virginia  thirty-seven.    To  this  list  must  \N  oods  of  New  \  ork   State  hfty  >cars  ago, 
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many  "shanties"  in  the  lumber  districts  held 
contests  in  ballad-singing.  Each  shanty  had 
its  particular  songs,  commemorating  incidents 
of  the  logging  camps  or  the  virtues  of  the 
bosses  of  their  respective  camps. 

In  the  South,  the  negro  folk-song,  which 
was  usually  either  a  chant  to  accompany 
monotonous  labor  or  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  religious  zeal,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"spirituals,"  is  vanishing.  As  the  plantations 
were  dismembered  and  the  negro  was  forced 
out  into  individualistic  industrial  life,  the 
emotional  life  that  found  utterance  in  his 
songs  was  galvanized  into  another  form  of 
expression.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
wrote  in  his  essay  on  "Negro  Spirituals"  that 
he  could  not  discover  exactly  how  these  spir- 
ituals were  composed,  whether  they  grew  by 
accretion,  or  had  a  conscious  or  definite  origin 
in  some  leading  mind.  One  day  when  he 
was  being  rowed  from  Beaufort  to  Ladies 
Island,  the  boatman  made  a  confession : 
"Some  good  spirituals,"  he  said,  "arc  start 
jest  out  o'   curiosity.      I   bin   a-raise  a   sing 


mv 


self 


once. 


But  there  will  never  be  a  real  renaissance  of 
ballad  interest  in  the  United  States  until  we 
realize  that  the  ballad  is  unique  not  only  in  its 
origin  but  in  its  perpetuation.  In  other  words, 
these  ballads  that  survive  are  not  already  made 
but  are  still  in  the  making.  There  is  no  standard 
version  of  any  living  ballad  in  the  sense  in  which 
%ve  speak  of  the  standard  version  of  Gray's 
"Elegy"  or  Poe's  'Raven."  When  Gray  and  Poe 
died  their  poems  ceased  to  be  malleable  material. 
But  as  long  as  a  ballad  circulates  by  oral  trans- 
mi«>ion  it  is  always  in  process  of  making  or  re- 
making. The  first  version,  if  we  could  catch  it 
hot  from  the  lips  of  the  composing  throng,  would 
not,  through  mere  priority,  be  one  whit  more 
authentic  or  authoritative  than  the  latest  version, 
provided  the  latest  version  was  also  the  product 
of  the  people.  Let  us  think  of  a  ballad  as  a 
thought  or  deed  or  situation  or  incident  or  motif 
adventuring  forth  to  get  itself  artistically  ex- 
pressed. The  standard  version,  if  one  insists  on 
the  word,  is  merely  the  most  adequate  incarna- 
ii'»fi  that  fh-  wandering  concept  is  fortutjate 
•lie:  it  is  the  best  version,  whcihcr 
'  -■--■   Britain  or  America,  whether  the 

child  of  the  hfteenih  or  the  twentieth  century. 

British  Ballads 

In  the  English  Review  for  December,  Sir 

^-       '    ''  ■     an   IntcrrsrinK  dis- 

,,  .     The  article  is  of 

especial    imp^jrt    to   collectors   of    American 

:rh  as  rnost  of  our  surviving 

..   l4rKely  drawn  from  KnKli'>h 

i  he  author  Hndt  that  only  a  part  of  our 


f  I 


pleasure  in  the  old  ballads  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  intrinsically  good  poetry.  An 
analysis  of  the  ballads  that  hold  their  place 
through  many  generations  reveals  one  re- 
markable quality,  which  is  not  intellectual 
nor  actually  necessary  to  the  telling  of  the 
story,  a  quality  that  "seems  to  be  added  sud- 
denly, beyond  the  expectation  of  the  hearer, 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  singer  himself." 
Exactly  what  this  quality  may  be.  Sir  Henry 
cannot  tell  us.  He  intimates  that  there  may 
be  "visitings"  of  a  power  beyond  us,  and 
that  they  may  come  to  the  humblest  as  well 
as  the  greatest  of  poets.  He  finds  that  there 
is  in  them  a  certain  magic  that  is  unexplain- 
able;  they  contain  the  essence  of  "the  sudden 
glories  of  pure  romance,  the  mystery  of 
shadows  by  which  love  and  youth  are  turned 
into  agony,  and  agony  again  to  loveliness." 
He  docs  not  think  we  can  put  away  the 
ballad-form  unless  we  believe  that  the  life 
of  nations  and  individuals  in  the  future  can 
not  be  in  a  measure  similar  to  that  of  the 
past. 

That  is  not  an  easy  belief  at  this  moment;  to 
some  of  us  it  has  never  been  an  easy  belief.  It 
is  true  that  for  generations  now  our  greatest 
poetry  has  been  subjective,  introspective,  ana- 
Ivtical, — often  so  intellectual  as  to  be  a  reflection 
upon  life  rather  than  itself  a  foriii  of  life.  But 
on  the  other  side  there  have  been  changes  too; 
the  consciousness  of  national  life  has  been  so 
intensified  that  epic  poetry  has  become  once  more 
possible.  The  ballads  are,  before  all  thiii^js,  epic; 
they  are  the  heroic  life  of  a  people  told  in  Ivric 
episodes.  What  is  Mr.  Kipling's  "Ballad  of  I'.ast 
and  West"?  Is  it  a  personal  anecdote  in  verse? 
No,  for  the  name  of  the  hero  is  never  mentioned; 
he  is  the  Colonel's  son,  the  servant  of  the  White 
Queen,  the  type  of  the  heroic  West.  What  is  Mr. 
Hardy's  great  poem  '  The  Dynasts"?  A  drama 
in  form,  but  an  epic  in  form  (A  thought,  for  it  is 
concerned  with  individuals  only  as  units  of  na- 
tional life.  To  these  reflections  our  present  ex- 
perience is  adding  another;  we  are  looking  day 
by  day  upon  a  iiaitlc  of  nations,  where  valor  is 
of  little  account  unless  it  is  the  valor  of  millions, 
and  where  the  Ixuiniest  fighter  asks  for  iif)  glory 
but  the  reali/atinii  that  he  has  "done  his  bit." 
The  poets  will  in  time  sing  of  this  battle,  and 
will  thereby  express  a  multitude  of  individual 
feelings,  their  own  and  other  men's,  in  forms 
which  \s\\\  be  new  and  nrcessarx.  liut  it  may 
be  that  one  «jr  two,  le>s  distinguished,  less  dif- 
ferentiated from  ihr  national  i>  pe,  will  be 
moved  to  express  more  elementary  feelings  by 
a  more  objective  method.  If  so,  ihev  will  be 
likely  enouuh  to  utter  in  the  old  ballad  form, — a 
form,  I  believe,  still  (»f  very  powerful  enrhant- 
meiit,  capable  of  moving  the  heart  lioth  with  the 
sound  (if  the  trumpet  atui  with  ilir  drrprr  niwsic 
of  the  hart)  of  Bitinoric,  Btrung  i\i>li  imiiin- 
brancc  of  liic  dead. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

ESSAYS.  COMiMENT,  AND  CRITICISM 

RIPERT  BROOKE'S  "Letters  from  America'"  "In  Pastures  Green'"  is  a  most  enjoyable  book 

have  been  collected  and  are  now  published  in  of    lazy   essays,   by   Peter   McArthur,   that  tell   the 

book   form   accompanied  by  a  discerning  and  sym-  story  of  an  ordinary  poor  farmer  trying  to  make 

pathetic  preface  by  Henry  James.     In  May,   1913,  a   bare    living   from    the    land    in   the   Province   of 

Rupert  Brooke  started  on  a  journey  to  the  United  Ontario.     The  author  landed  on  a  farm  five  years 

States,  Canada,  and  the  South  Seas.     Most  of  his  ago  with  no  assets,  he  writes,  but  a  love  of  nature, 

letters    were    originally    published    in    the    West-  a    sense   of   humor,    and    a    deep-rooted   conviction 

minster    Gazette;    a    few    in    the    AVit'   Statesman  that  because  he  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm 

soon    after    the   outbreak    of   the    war.      They    are  he   could   make   a    living   for   himself   and    family, 

valuable  not  so  much  for  the  actual  observations  There  is  one  other  asset,  he  omits  to  mention,  that 

they   record  as  for  the  evidence  they  give  of  the  of    a    w."ll-cultivated    mind.      During   the    cxperi- 

reactions   of    a    new    objective   world    on    radiant  mental  work  with  the  farm  he  wrote  these  essays 

youth  and   genius.     In  the  early  letters,  one  feels  for  the    Toronto    Globe    and    Farmer's   Ad^-ocate. 

the  groping  mind  of  a  boy  whose  deeper  emotions  p'very   page   of   the  book   shows   how   much  joy    a 

are  unshaken  by  harsh  or  passionate  contact  with  farmer  can   get  out  of  things,   if  he  has  imagina- 

the    realities    of    life.      The    charm    of    the    letters  tion  and  can  reap  a  harvest  of  dreams  along  with 

increases    as    the    poet's    mind    expanded    and    re-  his   wheat    and    apples.      To   those   who   desire    to 

acted,    reflecting    the    joy    of    his    freedom    in    the  understand    the    soul    of    nature     Mr.    .McArthur 

mirror  of  his  mind,  the  images  gathering  bright-  gives  Whitmans  advice:     "I  will  never  translate 

ness  from  the  glow  of  an  untarnished  spirit.     But  myself   at   all,   only   to  him   or  her  who  privately 

after   all,    one   feels    in   the    letters, — as    in   Rupert  stays  with  me  in  the  open  air." 
Brooke's   poetry, — that   what   matters   to   us   is   not 

so   much   what   he   did,    as   what    he  luas.      Henry  Six  thoughtful   essays  dealing  with  war,  music, 

James    pictures    him    as    a    fortunate   creature   be-  German   and   American   culture,   our  nervous   hu- 

loved    by   the    gods,    dogged    by   the    same    felicity  manity,  Japan  and  Japanese  women,  marriage  and 

that  seemed   to   attend   Sidney;    "Rupert  expressed  feminism   form   the  content  of   .Marian   Coxs  new 

us   all,   at   the   highest    tide   of   our    actuality,"    he  book,    "Ventures    in    Worlds."      It    is    an    unusual 

writes.      This    preface    of   James's    is    one    of    the  volume  that  will  interest  women  in  particular,  as 

best  bits  of  writing   he  has  done   in   recent  years,  the   subjects   arc    in    the   main   considered    from   a 

for    he    has    fixed    the    image    of    Rupert    Brooke  woman's   point   of  view.      In    her   essay   on   music 

beyond  even  the  intimate  weaving  of  our  sympa-  Mrs.  Cox  deplores  our  continual  plague  of  music 

thies,  within  the  sacred  circle  of  that  inner  intel-  ;„   America;    and   associates   (ierman   lust   for   su- 

lectual   vision  that  is  as  permanent  as  the  soul  of  premacv    in    part   to   the   continual    intoxication   of 

the  race.  the    German    ego    with    music.      The    paper    on 

An    article    <>n    the    life    and    career    of    Rupert  ruarriage.    while    it    has    an    unfortunate    title,    is 

Brooke    appeared    in    the   Review    of   Reviews    for  perhaps    the    best    of    these    vigorous    essays.      It 

(^ctober,     1915,    and    comment    on    his    "Collected  pricks  the   institution   of   marriage  with  the   goad 

Poems"   in   the   issue   of   February,    1916.  of    self-realization,    and    begs    society    to    awaken 

to  the  fact  that  the  seeking  of  material  considera- 

"Affirmations,"'     bv     Havelock     KIlis,     presents  tions     in     marriage     is     slowly    undermining    the 

a    discussion    of    fundamental    questions    of    life  institution.      She     accuses    man    of    violating    in 

and    morality'    in    the    form    of    five    studies,    the  greater  measure  than  woman  the  Ciod-given  law 

subjects    of    which    are;    Nietzsche,    Zola,    Hu>s-  of  natural   selection.     ".A   Cup  of  Tea   in  Japan," 

mans,   Casanova,   and   St.    Francis  of  .Xssisi.     Out  describes   the    "Cha-No-^'u,"   the    picfures<)ue    Tea 

of  the  artirrnations  of  these  men  so  opposed  to  each  Ceremony  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  its  rela- 

other  in  canons  of  life  and  art,  the  author  wishes  tion    to    "harmony,    courtesy,    and    beauty."      Mrs. 

us  to  seek  stimulus  that  will  better  arm  us  for  the  Cox    is    the    author    of    a    brilliant    novel.    "The 

conflict  of  life.     His  view  of  Nietzsche  is  sympa-  Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman,"  and  a  book  of 

thetic;    that   of   Zola,   depreciatory,   and   the   study  striking    short    stories    entitled     "Spiritual     Curi- 

of    St.    Fr.iiicis    presents    a    somewhat    unfamiliar  osiiies." 
picture  of  the  beloved  Saint.     The  appreciation  of 

Casanova  is  a  delight,  and  that  of  Huysmans  a  -yhe  Wavs  of  Woman,'"  bv  Ida  Tarbell.  ana- 
work  of  genius,  a  splendid  elucidation  of  the  ivzc,  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
whole  modern  emotional  movement,  which  insists  average  normal  woman.  The  seven  essays  of 
that  the  "spiritual  cosmogony  finally  rests,  not  ^\^\^  volume  supplement  the  earlier  book  byMiss 
indeed  ;>n  a  tortoise,  but  on  the  emotional  impulses  Tarbell,    "The    Business    of    Being    a    Woman." 

of    the    mamnial    vertebrate    which    constitutes    us    . ___^ 

men."  »  In  Tasturcs  Green.  By  Peter  McArthur.  E.  P. 
Dutton.     3«4  pp.     $1.75. 

•  Letters   from    .\merica.      By    Rupert    Brooke.      Scrib-  *  Wntures  in   Worlds.      Bv   Nfarian   Cox.      Kennerley. 

tiers.     (With  portrait.)     180  pp.     |1.26.  £23  pp-     SI  8&. 

»  .Xffirm.-itions.     By  Havelock  EUit.     Houghton,  Mifflin.  »  The  Ways  of  Woman.     By  Ida  Tarbell.     MacmilUn. 

(52  pp.     $1.75.  13J  pp.     |1. 
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They  are,  in  order  of  titles:  "'What  Women  Are 
Doing,"  "Give  the  Girl  a  Chance,"  "Thats  Her 
Business,"  "The  Talkative  Woman,"  "The  Cul- 
ture Chasers,"  "The  Twenty-cent  Dinner,'  and 
"A   Young   Girl's   Thoughts." 

It  would  be  desirable  if  human  conduct  could 
be  studied  by  anxious  would-be  reformers  from 
the  Freudian  point  of  view  which  Edwin  B. 
Holt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psycholog}",  presents 
in  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  Freudian  held  of 
philosophy  entitled  "The  Freudian  Wish  and  Its 
Place  in  Ethics."'  As  in  the  case  of  Madame 
Montessori,  who  evolved  her  principles  of  edu- 
cation in  her  work  with  backward  children, 
Freud  has  made  his  achievements  almost  entirely 
in  the  field  of  abnormality.  Professor  Holt  shows 
that  his  principles,  like  the  Montessori  methods, 
have  a  wider  application.  The  chief  tenet  of 
Freud's  theor>-  is  the  identification  of  virtue  with 
knowledge.  Life  is  the  game  of  cross-fire  be- 
tween opposing  wishes.  To  suppress  wishes  is 
to  get  at  ethics  from  "below.  "  To  get  at  ethics 
"from  above,"  instead  of  suppressing  wishes,  we 
analyze,  scrutinize,  and  then  discriminate,  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  the  bad  and  discover  the 
good.  Thus  we  not  only  develop  moral  choice 
in  the  individual,  but  we  bring  about  an  exterior 
mora!  development  in  the  objects  of  wishes  or 
the  field  upon  which  desire  plays.  Mr.  Holt 
dwells  briefly  upon  Freud's  widely  discussed 
"Theory  of  Dreams."' 

Before  the  war  verj-  few  people,  aside  from 
students  and  college  professors,  really  knew  any- 
thing definite  about  Belgian  literature.  Now 
nearly  ever>-  schoolboy  can  tell  you  something 
about  the  writers  of  Belgium,  jethro  Bithell, 
author  of  "Contemporary  Belgian  Poetry"  and 
"Contemporary  Flemish  Poetry,"  publishes  a  new 
volume,  "Contemporary  Belgian  Literature,"'  that 
•hows  the  development  of  Belgian   letters  to  the 


present  day.  A  secondary  object  of  this  well- 
balanced  study  is  to  express  practical  sympathy 
for  Belgian  writers.  Mr.  Bithell  says;  "They 
will  need  readers  after  the  war,  and  they  de- 
serve them."  The  book  begins  with  the  history 
of  Belgium,  the  long  record  of  warfare,  of  '  in- 
vasion ventured  and  invasions  repulsed,"  and 
of  the  long  internal  conflict  in  governmental  af- 
fairs of  Fleming  and  Walloon.  The  Belgian 
literature,  which  is  Dutch,  is  the  work  of  Flem- 
ings; that  which  is  French  is  by  the  "purists," 
the  Walloons.  The  first  is  the  literature  of 
images;  the  second  that  of  ideas.  The  Flemings 
have  "out-Zolaed  Zola";  the  Walloons  have 
given  free  play  to  fancy,  to  the  "scintillation  of 
ideas."  Lemonnier,  Eekhoud,  Verhaeren,  Maeter- 
linck, Demolder,  Flemish,  Symbolist,  and  Parnas- 
sian poets,  novelists,  critics,  essayists,  dramatists, 
and  scholars  are  commented  upon  extensively  in 
this  important  piece   of  literary  scholarship. 

Mr.  George  Wharton  James  writes  in  the  fore- 
word of  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting 
volume,  "Our  American  Wonderlands,"^  that  few 
Americans  know  their  own  land  even  in  a  cur- 
sory way,  and  that  many  of  the  trails  of  the 
L'nited  States  are  still  fresh  and  newly  trodden, 
while  the  wonders  they  offer  are  beyond  those 
of  the  old  world.  This  book-journey  to  American 
scenery  begins  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 
and  leads  to  the  cliff  dwellings,  the  "Painted 
Desert,"  to  the  Petrified  Forests  and  the  colorful 
deserts  of  Arizona;  to  the  great  natural  bridges 
of  Utah,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Yellowstone 
Park,  the  glaciers  of  the  National  Park  in  Mon- 
tana and  on  to  the  old  Missions  of  California 
and  to  other  matchless  wonders  of  the  western 
States.  In  the  east,  the  trail  takes  us  to  Mam- 
moth Cave,  the  Natural  Bridge  in  X'irginia,  and 
to  incomparable  Niagara."  The  book  is  am- 
ply illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs. 


BIOGRAPHY 


««  A  LCOTT  MF,MOIRS,"'«  a  book  that  will  meet 
IX  craciout  acceptance  from  all  lovers  of  Louisa 
Alc^iil's  b<Kiks,  has  been  compiled  from  papers  and 
memoranda  of  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  L.  H. 
Willis,  the  "Laurie"  of  "Little  Women."  It  is  a 
record  of  ten  years  of  life  with  the  Alcott  family. 
I>r.  Willis  had  planned  to  write  his  biography 
and  relate  ihereifi  his  bo>i»h  experiences  with  the 
Alcr>ii  family,  but  he  had  barely  be^un  the  task 
when  hr  died.  Mis  piaure  of  the  fifteen-year-old 
"l^>ui«a  May"  is  particularly  vivid.  "joe,"  of 
"Liitlf  Women,"  was  "tall,  thin,  and  brown,  and 
reminded  one  of  a  colt,  for  the  never  seemed  to 
know  what  to  do  with  her  long  limbs,  which 
were  very  much  in  her  way.  She  had  a  decided 
mouth,  a  comical  nose,  and  sharp  grey  eves  which 
•r  '  turn 

i  "^ 

;-     •- i.,  Jetbro  Bilbcll. 


J»ntt*       A 

h*4ttr.     im  pp.     fi. 


.\,^A. 


By  George   Ulisrton 
M. 

;fnck      L.      H       Willis. 


fierce,  funny  or  thoughtful.  .  .  .  Round  shoul- 
ders had  Joe,  big  hands  and  feet,  a  flyaway 
look  to  her  clothes,  and  the  uncomfortable  ap- 
pearance of  a  girl  who  was  rapidly  shooting  up 
into  a  woman  and  didn't  like  it.""  The  material 
has  been  edited  and  arranged  by  Edith  Willis 
Linn  and  Henri  Ba/in.  Dr.  Willis  was  a  de- 
scendant of  .Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  of  early 
New    England    literary    fame. 

"The  Beloved  Physician,  Edward  Livingston 
Trudeau,'"  by  Stephen  Chalmers,  gives  a  l)riff 
account  of  the  heroic  life  of  the  man  who  did 
more  than  any  other  physician  in  this  coinitry  to 
fight  the  (irrat  White  Plague.  Onr  rli.iptcr 
records  Dr.  Trudeau's  ac<|tiaiiiiaticr  with  KoIkti 
Loiii*  Strvrnson  while  he  was  under  liiji  c;irr 
during  the  winter  of  IXX7-SK.  The  illuslratinns 
include  cuts  of  Dr.  Trudeau's  first  home  at  Sara 
nac  Lake,  and  the  little  red  coitagr  iinllt  in  IXX4, 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  f:irii<Mi'«  ('otinve 
Sanitarium. 

•  Thr      llrlnvrd      Pliyslclsn.       liy     Sirjiin  n      >  u.nin.ii. 
n»i>Kl>i"n,    Miftlin.      71   |>|i.     91. 
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TWO  LITTLE-KNOWN  COUNTRIES 


ONE  of  the  first  requisites  to  our  helpfulness 
to  South  American  countries  and  a  necessity 
to  our  understanding  of  them  is  exact  kno\vledj;e 
of  their  history,  geography,  developed  and  un- 
developed resources,  industries,  lives,  customs,  and 
general  feeling  of  their  peoples.  A  comprehen- 
sive book  on  Bolivia'  published  in  "The  South 
American  Series,"  the  work  of  Paul  Walle,  Com- 
missioner of  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
gives  ample  and  exact  knowledge  about  that  little- 
known  country.  Bolivia  covers  an  enormous  ter- 
ritorial expanse.  It  has  all  climates;  vegetables 
of  temperate  climates  are  grown  there  as  welt  as 
products  that  love  the  tropic  sun,  such  as  quin- 
quina, rubber,  coca,  coffee,  cocoa  and  sugar  cane. 
Tin,  silver,  antimony,  pitchblende,  bismuth,  gold 
and  copper  mineral  deposits  are  plentiful  in  the 
Andean  regions.  At  present,  along  with  other 
South  American  countries,  Bolivia  is  entering 
upon  an  era  of  intellectual  and  economic  trans- 
formation; railway  construction  is  increasing,  and 
the  political  condition  manifests  improvement. 
Monsieur  W'alle's  advices  to  French  commercial 
organizations  in  regard  to  Bolivia  and  all  South 
American  countries  should  be  acted  upon  by  the 
United  States  without  delay.     We  should  investi- 


gate the  field  of  commercial  exchange  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Panama  maritime  route,  discover 
what  these  countries  buy  and  sell,  take  note  of  our 
competitors,  look  into  "climatic,  physical,  material 
and  industrial  conditions";  and  realize  that  many 
of  the  "great  battles  of  the  future  will  be  fought 
on  the  economic  field,"  and  that  the  viaory  will 
be  "on  the  side  of  the  best  prepared."  Included 
in  the  book  are  sixty-two  illustrations  and  four 
maps. 

One  of  the  useful  books  offered  with  the  object 
of  enabling  the  reader  to  get  a  correct  perspective 
on  the  geography  and  histor>'  of  Europe  is  a  study 
of  the  "Portugal  of  the  Portuguese,"'  by  Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  He  has  written  entertainingly  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants,  their  life  in 
town  and  country,  of  their  religion  and  literature, 
and  briefly  of  the  early  period  of  Portugal's  ro- 
mantic history  when  Lisbon  was  the  center  of 
learning  and  of  trade.  Now  Portugal  s  star  has 
fallen;  the  land  lies  fallow;  the  people  need  edu- 
cation and  the  countn.  needs  western  scientific 
methods  of  development.  Mr.  Bell  writes  that  it 
is  a  land  of  wax  needing  a  sculptor  who  will 
take  into  account  its  noble  traditions. 


WHAT  TWO   \\  OMEN    SAW    OF  THE 

WAR 

**  A    JOURNAL  of  Impressions  in  Belgium'"  con- 
•^*'    sists  of  expanded  notes  made  bv  Mav  Sin- 


clair during  her  experiences  in  1914,  with  a  Field 
Ambulance  Corps  in  Belgium.  They  are  offered 
to  people  who  prefer  to  see  things,  as  the  author 
phrases  it,  "across  a  temperament."  It  is  evident 
that  .Miss  Sinclair  tells  the  truth  about  her  ordeal; 
nothing  has  been  glossed  over  or  made  otherwise 
than  it  was.  Out  of  ordinary  raw  human  ma- 
terial, she  saw  saints  and  heroes  evolve;  out  of 
slipshodiness  and  inefficiency,  order  and  efficiency. 
The  biggest  stories  of  the  war  she  intimates  will 
never  be  written;  they  happened  on  battlefields, 
or  in  dark  trenches,  or  hospital  wards  where 
there  were  no  journalists  and  correspondents. 
Taken  as  a  human  document,  the  book  is  vastly 
interesting,  but  as  a  plea  for  efficiency  and  pre- 
paredness, for  knowing  our  business  whether  it  is 
motoring,  nursing,  cooking  or  fighting,  it  is  part 
of  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall"  that  has  stared 
America  in  the  face  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  When  real  emergency  comes  we  are  mere 
rubbish  cluttering  the  earth  unless  we  have  been 
trained  to  a  job  and  have  the  tools  of  our  trade 
at  our  disposal. 

In  April,  1915,  Mrs.  Mabel  Dearner,  a  highly 
talented  Englishwoman,  accompanied  her  husband 

'  Rnlivi.^.      Hv    Paul    Walle.      Scribners.      403    pn       $3. 

'  Portugal  of  the  rortuRucse.  By  .\ubrey  F.  G.  BelL 
Scribners.      8fl8   pn.      $1  SO. 

'  .\  Journal  of  Impressions  in  Belgium.  By  May  Sin- 
clair.    Macmillan.     S94   pp.     $1.50. 


to  the  battle  front  in  Serbia,  to  serve  there  as  a 
hospital  orderly.  '"Letters  from  a  Field  Hospital"* 
are  the  home  letters  she  wrote  during  her  brief 
period  of  service.  They  are  published  with  a 
memoir  by  Stephen  Gwynn,  j  tribute  to  a  friend- 
ship of  many  years'  duration.  On  July  10th  Mrs. 
Dearner  died  of  enteric  fever.  .A  scrap  of  paper 
scrawled  in  pencil  found  in  the  mud-stained  bag 
in  her  tent  explains  in  a  measure  why  she  flung 
her  life  and  bright  genius  into  the  vortex  of 
misery  in  Serbia.  There  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
service;  she  filled  the  gap,  giving  all  the  attributes 
of  her  highly  developed  personality  in  the  same 
spirit  that  Rupert  Brooke  gave,  as  a  protest 
against  the  outrage  of  war.  Her  last  message 
on  the  mud-stained  scrap  of  paper  is  illuminat- 
ing: "To  the  Grtfks  foolishnrss,  to  the  Jfv:s  a 
stumbling  Hock.  Christianity  can  never  teach 
common  sense.  It  teaches  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  may  permeate  common  sense  with  the  tincture 
of  its  ideals,  but  the  more  common-sensible  it  be- 
comes the  less  it  is  Christianity.  It  is  the  folly 
only  possible  to  the  supremely  wise."  Mrs.  Dear- 
ner was  the  author  of  novels  and  plavs,  a  poet 
and  a  skilled  artist.  A  collection  of  her  poems 
will  be  published  shortly.  It  may  not  seem  amiss 
in  connection  with  mention  of  this  book,  to  record 
the  fact  that  in  the  October  following  Mrs.  Dear- 
ner's  death,  her  youngest  son,  Christopher  Dear- 
ner, died  of  his  wounds  at  Suvla  Bay. 

*  Letters   From   a    Field    Hospital.      By    Mabel    Dearner. 
Macmillan.      182    pp.      $1. 
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POETRY  OF  THE  DAY 


GEORGE    aTERLiXG 


THREE  poems  by 
George  Sterling, 
whose  home  is  in  Cali- 
fornia at  Carmel-by- 
the-Sea,  are  issued  in 
attractive  gift-book 
edition  by  A.  M.  Rob- 
ertson (San  Francisco). 
They  are:  "The  Evan- 
escent City,"  which  is 
the  city  of  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, 
an  ode  "Yosemite," 
and  "Ode  on  the  Ex- 
position." They  are 
exquisitely  printed,  and 
the  two  first  mentioned 
are  illustrated  with 
cuts  from  photographs. 
For  felicitous  phrasing,  melody,  and  adherence 
to  classical  standards,  the  poetry  of  George  Ster- 
ling is  unexcelled  among  that  of  American  poets. 
In  the  light  of  dawn  in  Yosemite,  he  sees  the 
soul  of  man: 

".    .    .an  eagle  from  its  eyrie  yearning, 
Goes  up  against  the  splendor  and  the  burning — 
Goes  up,  and  sees  afar  the  world  made  free 

O  liberty  to  come 
What    trumpets    shall    announce    thee    on    what 
glooms? 
What  lips  now  dumb 
Shall    sing   thy   ancient   victories   and   dooms, 

And  in  what  hails 
Shall  man  set  up  an  altar  to  thy  star? 

A  sprightly  book,  "'rhe  Fringes  of  the  Fleet,'" 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  offers  six  sketches  in  praise 
of  the  ships  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  of  the  British 
Navy;  trawlers,  submarines,  and  pairolboats. 
They  are  rich  with  the  vernacular  of  the  ■■Ser\ - 
ice,"  and  they  give  us  vivid  pictures  of  the  new 
kind  of  icientific  fighting  man,  the  man  with  the 
impersonal  mind,  hard  at  work  at  his  job.  While 
Kit'ling  robs  the  sea  of  much  of  its  old  romance, 
he  »till  sees  it  as  a  "vast  place  divided  between 
wisdom  and  chance,  its  highways  patrolled  by 
England's  ships  in  order  that  civilization  may  go 
about  its  business  on  our  waters."  The  only 
tt' uble  with  these  stimulating  sketches  is  that 
ih»-re  is  not  enough  of  them.  Six  poems  accom- 
jiaii)  the  ske'ches.  They  are  rather  ordinary 
and  do  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  prose. 

"Children  of  Fanc>,"'  poems  by  Ian  B.  Slough 
ton  flolborn,  may  seem  filled  with  invisible  meaii- 
iiiKs,  out  of  touch   %^iih  the  world  of  reality,  for 
l'  ■    of  this  '  'ly  bout)d,  blue  and  silver 

1  ihr   \'  .<  of   fanc>'  cioihrd   in  ih'* 

myriad  shaping*  i>i  ihr  port's  mind.  Thr  rhil- 
drrn  are  dream  childrrn,  the  rosy  you<!i  iii  myih 
and  fable,  or  the  Mraifs  of  modern  loveliness  that 
arrt-  'ion    for    an    '  and    pj«s   on    lo 

ihr  .,f   the    unav  Mr.    Ilollto.-n's 

porfrv  IS  driirair,  mwtir.il,  rhapsodic;  often 
sb.iprd  lo  enfold  classical  ihrrnes,  always  of 
('r'.;>oriioned    comeliness,     filled     svilh    a     vafiue 


1  aunting  of  undefinable  beaut}'  that  can  never 
be  embraced  in  words.  It  is  a  book  of  poetry 
for  poets;  one  can  hardly  say  more.  Mr.  Hol- 
born  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  art  is  "seeking  to 
suggest  and  even  realize  that  which  we  would 
have  be,  that  which  with  indomitable  will  we 
would  force  from  fate's  reluctant  hand." 

Helen  Gray  Cone  publishes  "A  Chant  of  Love 
for  England  and  Other  Poems.'"''  The  title  poem 
answers  the  German  "Hymn  of  Hate"  for  Eng- 
land; the  "other  poems"  include  sonnets,  songs, 
ballads  and  var-ous  beautiful  verses,  all  of  which 
is  vastly  more  igorous  and  firm  in  its  hold  on 
realit}-  than  most  poetry  written  by  women.  The 
poems  "Ivo  of  Chartres,"  ".A  Resurrection,"  and 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"'  establish  their  author  in  the 
front  rank  among  those  poets  who  have  true 
spiritual  vision,  who  see  "the  o'er  brooding  soul, 
purely  ablaze,  full-flooded  with  the  light  of  God." 

"To  Your  Dog  and  to  My  Dog'"  is  a  book  for 
everyone  who  owns  or  who  has  ever  owned  a 
dog.  It  contains  a  collection  of  thirty-two  poems 
by  Kipling,  Scott,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newbolt, 
Lord  Byron,  and  others,  the  tributes  of  masters 
to  their  dogs.  Lincoln  Newton  Kinnicutt  has  col- 
lected the  poems  and  written  a  graceful  introduc- 
tion for  the  volume. 

A  book  of  nature  poems,  "Songs  of  the  Fields,'" 
by  Francis  Ledwidge,  the  Irish  peasant-poet,  will 
please  all  who  love  the  country-  or  who  are 
familiar  with  the  peaceful  loveliness  of  the  Irish 
countryside.     The   introduction    is   by   Lord    Dun- 

sany,  who  discovered 
Ledwidge  and  helped 
him  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  his  poems.  He 
compares  the  poet  lo 
"a  mirror  reflecting 
beautiful  fields,"  or  to 
a  "still  lake  on  a 
cloudless  evening.'' 
I.eclwidgc,  like  the  late 
Rupert  Brooke,  is  a 
soldier.  He  is  attached 
as  Lance-Corporal  to 
ilie  I'ifih  Battalion  of 
the  Koval  liuiiskilling 
I'usilliers.  lie  w  a  s 
born  ill  the  '|uaini, 
sleepy  Irish  village 
of  Slane,  in  County 
Meath.  As  a  bov  he 
worked  on  a  farm, 
later  In  a  copjirr  mine 
and  in  a  grocery  store 
in  Dublin.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  this  book 
of  fiongs  of  firUlM, 
flowrm,    and   birds,    \vr 


fRWCIn  l,H)WIIK,l  ,  iiin 
IRISH    ItJKT 


have    one    of    ihe    new    auihriitic    voireti    of    Irisii 
poetry. 


I 

C.      A! 


'.    ibc    Fleet.       ny    U.\iAy»rA    Ki(itmii. 
177   pp.      Vt  crnli. 

By    I     II.    Sloughton    lloll>otn. 


•  A    (  linni    of    I^vc    for    KiiKlnnil    «n<l    Other    I'ociii". 
J).    ii,:.t.  fif  .V  r,,fic.     K.  I'.  Duiixii      loa  pp.     $1. 

1     My     Dog.       liy     h.    N.     Kiiiiitcull. 

'  .S..i.«»  ..(  ll>c  1  iclds.    Hy  FraiicU  Ledwidge.    DuflTiold. 
1S32  pp.     11. 2S. 
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"Cjood  Friday  and  Other  Poenis,"'  by  John 
Maseficid,  will  please  even  those  who  do  not 
generally  read  poetry.  The  genius  that  flared 
so  triumphantly  in  "Salt  Water  Ballads,"  "The 
Widow  in  B\e  Street,"  and  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy  "  shines  now  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  world 
of  poctr>'.  One  goes  to  Masefield's  poetry  not 
alone  for  its  beauty,  but  for  moral  comfort  as 
well.  He  has  seen  life  and  he  knows  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  story  of  the  drama  "Good  Friday" 
is  that  of  the  events  preceding  Pontius  Pilate's 
decision  to  crucify  Jesus.  It  is  simple,  poignant, 
and  dignified.  A  dramatic  monologue  and  a  son- 
net sequence  complete  the  volume.  The  sonnets 
are  a  mosaic  of  the  flashings  of  the  poet's  mind 
over  the  universe  of  thought,  the  whole  shaping 
bit    by    bit    slowly    and    cloudily,    and    emerging 


as  the   vision  of  the  "Beautiful, 
the   best   of  the   sonnets: 


Here  is  one  of 


"Flesh,  I  have  knocked  at  many  a  dusty  door, 

Cjone  down   full   many   a  windy  midnight  lane, 
Probed   in  old   walls  and   felt   along  the  floor. 

Pressed  in  blind  hope  the  lighted  window  pane. 
But  useless  all,  though  sometimes  when  the  moon 

Was   full   in   heaven   and  the  sea  was  full 
.•\long  my   body's  allexs  came  a  tune 

Played   in   the   tavern   by   the   Beautiful. 
Then   for  an   instant  I  have  felt   at  point 

To  find  and  seize  her,  whosoe'er  she  be. 
Whether   some  saint  whose  beautj-  does  anoint 

Those  whom  she  loves,  or  but  a  part  of  me, 
t)r   something   that    the    things   not   understood 

Make  for  their  uses  out  of  flesh  and  blood. 


THE  MODERN  DRAMA 


FIFTY  English,  American,  and  foreign  plays 
are  presented  in  substance,  by  means  of  nar- 
rative and  dialogue,  in  "The  .Masterpieces  of 
Modern  Drama,"'  by  John  .Alexander  Pierce,  with 
preface  by  Brander  .\Iatthews.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of 
reading  plays  by  means  of  "compromise  between 
the  dialogue  of  the  play  itself  and  the  unbroken 
narrative  of  prose  fiction."  It  is  diflicult  to  im- 
agine a  better  work  for  people  who  desire  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  to  grasp  the  content  of  mod- 
ern drama.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  photographs  of  leading  actors  and  ac- 
tresses in  the  scenes  of  the  various  plays. 


"John  Ferguson,"*  a  play  in  four  acts  by  St.  John 
G.  Ervine,  author  of  plays  and  novels  of  Irish 
peasant  life,  introduces  us  to  an  L'lster  farmer 
and  his  famil>,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  mis- 
haps brought  about  by  the  neglect  of  a  relative 
in  America  to  mail  a  letter  which  carries  money 
to  redeem  the  mortgage  on  the  Ferguson  farm. 
The  machinery  of  the  play  creaks  a  little,  but  the 
dialogue  is  good  and  the  underlying  interest,  the 
Irish  peasant's  love  for  his  bit  of  land,  is  well 
brought  out.  Like  most  pla\s  of  its  kind,  it  is  a 
better  acting  than  reading  play.  "Clutie  John  " 
and  the  mean-spirited  James  Crsar"  are  excel- 
lent characterizations. 


Another  Book  on  the  Theater.      By  George 

Jean    Nathan.      B.   W.    Huebsch.      35?    pp.      $1.50. 

A  characteristic  volume  of  .Mr.  Nathan's  spicy, 
witty  comment  on  pl3\s,  actors,  and  matters  the- 
atrical. His  views  are  rebellious,  but  entertain- 
ing and  provocative  of  thought,  whatever  way 
you    take    them. 

Writing  for  Vaudeville.  By  Brett  Page, 
Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield.  639 
pp.     $2. 

A  valuable  work  that  contains  instructions  how- 
to  write  and  sell  playlets,  monologues,  two-act 
burlesques,  musical  comedies,  and  all  kinds  of 
vaudeville  acts.  Nine  complete  examples  are 
given  of  :ie  various  vaudeville  forms  by  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  .-X.iron  Holfman.  Edgar  Al- 
lan Woolf,  Faylor  (iranvillc,  Louis  Weslyn, 
Arthur  Denvir,  and  James  Madison. 

The  Technique  of  Playwriting.  By  Charl- 
ton .Xndrews.  Home  Correspondence  SchooL 
Springfield. 

A  capital  working  guide  to  the  amateur  play- 
wright. 

'  (iood  I  riday  .iiui  < 'thcr  i'orm*.  liy  jnhn  .Masciield. 
Mac-iiillan. 

'  The  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Drama.  By  John  A. 
Pierce.  I^oublcilay.  Page,  t  vols.  S80-300  pp.  $3  per 
vol.      111. 


Writing  and  Selling  a  Play.  B\  Fanny  Can- 
non.     Henrv   Holt.     321   pp.     $LSO. 

A  book  on  playwritins  written  from  the  inside 
of  the  theater.  The  author  has  been  an  actress 
and  has  written  and  staged  pla\s.  The  book 
gives  advices  as  to  play-construction,  scenario, 
characters  and  dialogue.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  A  bibliography 
of  reference  books  and  plays  is  included  in  the 
contents. 

Plays  by  August  Strindberg.  Fourth  Series. 
Translattd  by  Fdwin  Bjorkman.  Scribncrs.  283 
pp.     $1.50. 

These  plays  are  "The  Bridal  Crown,"  "The 
Spook  Sonata,"  "The  First  Warning,"  and  the 
historical  play,  "Gustavus  \'asa."  Mr.  Bjork- 
man's  interpretative  preface  gives  an  excellent 
background  of  knowledge  about  these  plays  and 
leads  the  reader  into  the  history  of  Sweden  and 
the  countrv  life  of  Sweden's  most  beautiful  prov- 
ince,   Dalecarlia. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Dramatic  Works. 
VoL   VL      Huebsch.     419   pp.     $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  an  introduction  bv  Lud- 
wig  Lewisohn  and  three  plays:  "The  Nfaidens  of 
the  Moun',  "  "Griselda,  "  and  "Ciabriel  Schilling's 
Flight." 

•  lohn  Ferguson.  By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.  MacmilUa. 
113    pp.      II. 
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"Pninella,"  or  "Love  in  a  Dutch  Garden." 
By  Laurence  Housraan  i  Granville  Barker.  Lit- 
tle, Brown.     S9  pp.     $1. 

The  Vosey  Inheritance.  By  Granville  Bar- 
ker.    Little,  Brown.     131   pp.     $1. 

Waste.  By  Granville  Barker.  Little,  Brown. 
133     pp.     $1. 

The  Marrying  of  Anne  Leete.  By  Granville 
Barker.     Little,   Brown.       79     pp.     $1- 

Four  excellent  modern  plays  that  reveal  some 
of  the  essentials  of  the  new  drama.  Mr.  Barker 
is  a  disciple  of  Ibsen,  therefore  his  plays  are  dis- 
tinguished by  studies  of  human  nature,  by  intel- 
lectual conversation  and  radical  philosophy, 
rather  than  by  the  melodramatic  action  thought 
necessary  to  good  plays  by  some  playwrights. 

Tempted  in  All  Points.  By  Ralph  H.  Ferris. 
Badger.      157   pp.     $1. 

Dollars  and  Sense.  By  Otto  Kraemer  and 
Lester  W.  Humphreys.     109  pp.    $1. 

Melmoth  the  Wtinderer.  By  Gustav  David- 
son  and  Joseph  Koven.     179  pp.     $1. 

Three  excellent  plays  published  in  the  .Ameri- 
can Dramatists  Series.  "Tempted  in  A\\  Points" 
is  a  Biblical  play  that  deals  with  the  tragedy  of 


the  betrayal  of  Jesus:  "Dollars  and  Sense"  is 
an  amusing  story  of  the  career  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco banker.  The  joint  authors  are  Portland 
(Oregon)  attorneys.  "Melmoth  the  Wanderer" 
portrays  the  triumph  of  brotherly  love  over  the 
modern  theories  of  individual  development.  The 
authors   are   prominent   New   York   attorneys. 

The    Steadfast   Princess.      By     Cornelia    L. 

Meigs.     Macmillan.     87  pp.     50  cents. 

A  Drama  League  Prize  Play  for  children  that 
sets  forth  the  life  of  a  Princess  who  overcomes 
many  obstacles  and  remains  true  to  her  ideals 
and  the  people  over  whom  she  rules.  A  play  of 
exceptional  literary  quality,  and  one  that  can  be 
easily  staged  and  adapted  to  amateur  production 
in    private    houses. 

Plays     by     Anton     Tchekofl.  Scribners. 

Translated  by  Julius  West.     277  pp.     $1.50. 

These  plays  show  different  phases  of  the  life 
of  the  Russian  people.  "On  the  High  Road  '  is  a 
character  study.  "The  Proposal,"  "The  Bear," 
"The  Wedding,"  and  "The  Anniversary"  are 
humorous  plays  displaying  great  variety.  "The 
Three  Sisters"  and  "The  Cherry  Orchard"  are 
tragedies  of  inactivity.  They  expound  the  belief 
that  all  human  unhappiness  is  the  result  of  some 
slovenliness  of  "thought  and  execution,  education 
and   ideal." 


THE  NEWEST  FICTION 


ANEW  book  of  yarns  of  the  sea  by  Joseph 
Conrad  is  a  literary  event.  "Within  the 
Tides"'  gives  us  four  fine  tales.  The  first,  "The 
Planter  of  Malata,"  handles  a  favorite  theme  of 
Conrad's,  spiritualized  love  ihat  casts  upon  the 
shoulders  of  man  or  woman  the  mantle  of  the 
ideal.  When  life  is  weighed  in  the  balance  by 
love  and  found  wanting;  when  one  has  given 
all — even  the  pride  of  manhood  to  be  trampled 
upon,  why,  that  is  the  end;  one  cannot  go  on  liv- 
ing. Felicia  Moorsom,  the  English  beauty'  of  the 
"topmost  layer"  of  society  with  the  soul  of  foam, 
pivots  the  tale  dangerously  near  a  satire  on  fash- 
ionable society.  At  for  Renouard,  the  "Planter 
lit  Malata,"  scorned  by  Felicia:  "His  disappear- 
ance was  in  the  main  inexplicable.  For  to  whom 
could  it  have  occurred  chat  a  man  would  set  out 
calmly  to  swim  beyond  the  confines  of  life — with 
a  strong  stroke — his  eyes  fixed  on  a  star." 

"The  Partner"  is  a  slory — roughly  told  by  a 
•eaman — of  a  s^jrdid  tragedy  connected  with  a 
certain  ledge  of  rfKks  in  the  English  Channel; 
of  a  shipwreck  that  was  planned,  and  of  a  mur- 
der that  was  not  planned. 

"The  Inn  of  the  Witches"  is  a  vai'iani  of  an 
old  horrf)r  tair.  A  Castilian  inn  kept  by  two 
wiich-like  crones  and  their  youthful  i[ip*\  ap- 
prentice in  crime  ha*  a  sumpluout  bedchamber, 
ib«  "Archbishop's  R«xim,"  from  which  no  irav- 
rler  returns  to  relate  %«hat  befell  him  ihrre.  'I'his 
story  will  «ati«fy  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
P***  Conrad  has  never  drawn  a  more  fa«ci- 
iii  of  evil  and  youih  cornbinrd  than 
rjif  of  the  (<ir.«'.  L'irl  ai  the  inn,  —  an 
>ral    wa.  1/    for    gewxawi. 


"Because  of  the  Dollars"  is  another  story  of 
Davidson,  the  South-Sea  trader.  In  command  of 
a  light-draught  boat  built  in  Cjlasgow,  the  Sissir, 
he  steams  into  forlorn  little  island-ports  to  pick 
up  the  trade  dollars  that  have  been  called  in  by 
the  government.  A  human  derelict  of  the  archi- 
pelago, "Laughing  .Anne,''  saves  Davidson  from 
robbery  and  death.  This  woman  is  as  remark- 
able a  character  in  her  way  as  "Lena"  in  "\'ic- 
tory."  Her  "soul  had  gone  blind,"  but  in  her 
way  she  was  decent,  loving  enough  to  adore  her 
child,  loyal  enough  to  lay  down  her  life  for  a 
friend. 

These  stories  are  the  finest  of  their  kind  offered 
to-day;  Conrad  is  the  supreme  story-teller  of  this 
generation. 

"Life  and  Gabriella"'  is  Ellen  Glasgow's  first 
novel  in  nearly  three  years.  It  is  an  appealing 
story  of  a  \oung  Southern  girl  who  took  the  ugly 
facts  of  a  diHiciilf,  harassed  life  and  courage- 
ously moulded  ihctn  to  shapes  of  beauty,  (iabri- 
ella  was  born  into  an  impoverished,  run-(o-seed 
family  in  Virginia.  Her  father  died  when  she 
v%'as  a  child;  her  sisirr  made  an  unfortiiiKite  mar- 
riage, and  it  i^  left  i(»  (iabrirll.i  to  ovrrconic  the 
family  idea  (hat  ladirn  mIiiiuIiI  not  work,  and  rrn- 
cue  her  mother  from  the  grip  ni  poverty.  Wlirii 
love  came  to  Gabrielln,  she  planned  a  gracious 
love-life,  but  her  husbaiul,  n  man  of  primitive 
char-ictrr,  elopes  with  anntlirr  \\'irii:in  and  iravrs 
(>nlirirll.'i  with  two  itrnall  rliildrrn  (•>  •tii|>piirl. 
How  »lir  went  into  luMinrss  in  New  \'ork  City, 
educated  her  children,  winning  the  respect  of 
everyone,    ind    finally    the   supreme    gift    of    love, 

*  Lift  snil  f  iabrirlU  By  Kllen  (<la*i|uw.  iJoubloday, 
face      M»    pp.      11.3:.. 
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completes  tliis  narrative  of  simple  human  facts. 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect;  the  book  tells 
the  story  of  an  artless,  brave,  sweet  woman  who 
was  sturdy  enough  to  conquer  all  difhculties  and 
surmount   all  sorrows. 

A  remarkable  book,  "I  Pose,"'  by  Stella  Ben- 
son, is  prefaced  by  the  statement:  "Sometimes  I 
pose,  but  sometimes  I  pose  as  posing."  It  is  a 
study   in   our  conscious   and   unconscious   attitude? 


that  dis>;uise  sincerity, —  an  ingenious,  original, 
imaginative  book  full  of  metaphor  and  epigram. 
It  is  hardly  a  connected  st<)r>',  more  like  a  literary 
nir)\  ing  picture  with  the  script  omitted,  but  amaz- 
ingl\  clever  and  entertaining.  The  Gardener 
.loves  the  Suffragette,  but  the  Suffragette  is  not  a 
real  woman,  only  the  shell  of  her  particular  pose. 
And  her  end  is  like  the  end  of  most  posing.  The 
bomb  she  has  placed  in  a  church  explodes  and 
makes  an  end  of  the  little  shell  of  militancy. 


Bottle  Fillers.  By  Edward  Noble.  Hough- 
ton,   Mifflin.     414   pp.     $1.40. 

A  capital  pictorial  story  of  life  at  sea  on  a 
tramp  steamer.  The  London  Globe  says:  "It  is 
real  salt  and  spindrift;  the  sea  as  the  sea  is  when 
a  living  is  being  wrung  from  it." 

The  Accolade.  By  Ethel  Sedgewick.  Small, 
Mayiiard.     442   pp.     $1.25. 

A  roniantic,  leisurely  novel  that  presents  a  care- 
ful study  of  two  kinds  of  egoism.  The  characters 
are  those  of  another  group  of  the  Ingestre  family 
who  figured  in  previous  novels  "A  Lady  of  Leis- 
ure" and  "Duke  Jones." 

Aunt  Jane.  By  Jennette  Lee.  Scribners.  329 
pp.      $1.25. 

An  amusing  story  of  an  old-fashioned  woman 
who  managed  a  modern  hospital  on  the  principle 


that  all  the  patients,  and  even  the  haughty  sur- 
geons and  doctors,  were  just  "folks"  and  had  to 
be  treated  accordingly.  Aunt  Jane  was  efficient; 
so  admirably  capable  that  even  the  head  doctor 
fell    in    love   with   her. 

Rose  Cottingham.  By  Netta  Syrett.  Put- 
nams.     399  pp.     $1.35. 

A  novel  that  has  all  the  glamour  of  youth  and 
the  sparkle  of  genius.  A  sympathetic  study  of 
the  education  and  development  of  a  young  girl, 
and  a  picture  of  the  social  and  literary  activities 
of   the    late   \ictorian   period. 

Plashers  Mead.  By  C  o  m  p  t  o  n  Mackenzie. 
Harper.     374  pp.     $1.35. 

A  modern  love  story,  a  study  in  temperaments. 
The  romance  of  a  young  artis:  and  an  elusive 
girl  as  "immaterial  as  the  clouds." 


SOCLAL,    ECONOMIC,    AND    POLITICAL 

DISCUSSIONS 


Anthracite;  an  Instance  of  Natural  Re- 
source Monopoly.  By  Scott  Nearing.  Phila- 
delphia:    NN'inston.     251    pp.     $1. 

This  is  a  timely  book,  in  view  of  the  proposed 
readjustment  of  the  wage  scale  in  the  anthracite 
region  during  the  present  spring.  The  author 
maintains  that  the  consumer  of  anthracite  pays 
a  monopoly  price  based  on  the  principle  of  "all 
that  the  traffic  \vill  bear."  Every  increase  in  the 
cost  of  producing  anthracite  is  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  consumer.  The  miners  in  the  tnean- 
time  are  receiving  lower  wages,  measured  in 
terms  of  subsistence,  than  they  received  in  1903, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Nearing,  they  get  no  share 
of  the  hea\y  monopoly  toll  exacted  from  the 
consumer.  Dr.  Nearing  states  the  facts  of  the 
anthracite  industry  to  show  that  the  private 
monopoly  of  any  natural  resource  must  work  out 
to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  inonopolists. 

The  Authentic  History  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  B>  .\rundel  fotter.  Moody 
Maga/ine   and    Book   t'ompany.     256   pp.     $2. 

An  excellrnt  popular  account  of  the  formation 
and  progress  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial 
enterprise.  Every  part  of  the  story  is  interest- 
ing, from  the  merging  of  the  Carnegie  interests 
and    the    purchase    of   Tennessee    Coal    &    Iron    in 

>  I    Pose.      Hy    StclKi    Benson.      Macmillan.      313   pp. 
1.23. 


the  panic  of  1907,  to  the  corporation's  relations 
with  its  emplo>ees,  and  its  compensation  and 
relief  plans.  The  author  states  that  a  large  part 
of  the  facts  narrated  in  this  book  were  obtained 
froiTi  the  sworn  testiinony  in  the  Governments 
suit   for   the   dissolution   of   the  corporation. 

English  Railways.  By  Edward  Cleveland- 
Stevens.     Dutton.     332   pp.     $2.25. 

.\  detailed  historical  account  of  the  consolidation 
of  English  railways  up  to  the  year  1900.  It  deals 
with  "amalgamation  as  affecting  railway  corpora- 
tions in  general,  and  as  viewed  by  Parliament 
and  the  public,  and  controlled  by  Parliainent  in 
the  interests  of  the  public."  This  work  makes 
accessible  to  .-Xmcrican  students  of  railroad  prob- 
lems important   facts  of  English  railroad  history. 

The  Longshoremen.  By  Charles  B.  Barnes. 
New    York:    Survey  .\ssociates,  Inc.     287  pp.     HI. 

One  of  the  useful  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  a  s:udy  of  that  long-neglected 
class  of  labor  on  our  w^Her  fronts,  the  long- 
shoremen. Prior  to  this  investigation,  no  reliable 
official  data  regarding  longshoremen  in  the  liiited 
States  had  been  collected.  Neither  the  dock  de- 
partment of  the  Port  of  New  York,  nor  the  federal 
goNcrnmeiit  had  any  reliable  statistics.  To  meet 
this  obvious  need  Mr.  Barnes  concentrated  his 
investigation  on   the   Port   of   New    York,   and   by 
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interviews,  cross-examinations,  and  observation, 
succeeded  in  getting  together  the  important  facts 
bearing  on  the  peculiar  conditions  of  this  obscure 
field  of  labor.  His  report  reveals  many  condi- 
tions that  are  fraught  with  peril. 

The  House  in  Henry  Street.  By  Lillian  D. 
Wald.     Holt.     $2. 

More  than  twenty-  years  ago,  in  the  lower 
"East  Side"  of  Ne%v  York  Cit}-,  a  work  was  started 
by  a  group  of  young  women  graduates  of  a 
nurses'  training  school,  which  developed  into 
what  became  known  to  social  workers  as  the 
Nurses'  Settlement.  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  the 
head  of  this  enterprise  from  the  beginning,  has 
told  its  stor>-  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  the  whole  record  is  now  presented  in  book 
form.  U'hile  the  work,  as  described  by  Miss 
Wald,  related  itself  primarily  to  the  health  con- 
ditions of  the  neighborhood,  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  it  were  led  from  one  phase  of  social 
\%elfare  to  another,  until  the  range  of  their  in- 
terests has  become  as  broad  as  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar settlement.  The  workers  naturally  gave 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  immigrants 
from  southeastern  Europe  who  made  up  so  large 


State  of  the  Union  in  the  magnitude  and  gene- 
rosity of  her  investments  for  dependent,  delin- 
quent, and  defective  children.  In  this  study  Dr. 
Slingerland  records  210  institutions  and  53  socie- 
ties organized  for  child  welfare  work.  The  State 
has  invested  $76,000,000  or  ten  dollars  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  commonwealth,  in 
such  institutions. 

A  Child  Welfare  Symposium.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Slingerland.  New  York:  Department  of 
Child-Helping, — Sage  Foundation.    13S  pp.    $1.25. 

Special  papers  on  topics  relating  to  child  wel- 
fare, contributed  by  leading  citizens  and  social 
workers  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  the 
volume  noticed   above. 


IVPtS,  DtAWV    I;Y   ABRAHAM    PHILLIPS   FOR 
HOI   SK    I\     HENRY    STRKCT" 


THt 


a  part  of  the  conjiPttrd  population  in  which  their 
life  and  v*ork  centered.  The  v>cial  custorns  that 
the»«?  immi((raiitt  broujiht  v^ith  them  and  their 
adaptation  to  American  in»titutioii«  are  amr)nK 
lh«  topici  diKu*««d  by  V1i*t  Wald.  The  ctchinKs 
arKj  drawing*,  by  .Mr.  Abraham  Fhillipii,  very 
httinKlv    and   vividly   illuttrate   the   text. 

Child  Welfare  Work  in  Pennsylvania.  Ky 
William  II.  Slinfcerland.  New  ^'ork :  Depart- 
ment of  (  hild-MelpinK;  Ru»*cll  Sa((e  Foundation. 
352  pp.     III.     $2. 


American  Municipal  Progress.  By  Charles 
Zueblin.      Macmillan.      522   pp.     111.     $2. 

The  volume  is  a  revelation  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  first  fifteen  \ears  of  the  pres- 
ent century  for  the  promotion  of  health,  comfort, 
and  cleanliness  in  American  cities;  the  preven- 
tion of  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency;  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools;  the  establishment 
of  parks  and  playgrounds,  art  museums,  muni- 
cipal theaters,  social  centers;  the  adoption  of  the 
commission  form  of  government  and  the  city 
manager;  home  rule  for  cities,  and  many  other 
lines  of  progress.  .Mr.  Zueblin  truly  says  that 
those  fifteen  years  represent  a  greater  advance 
than  the  whole  nineteenth  century  compassed. 

City  Planning.  By  Charles  Mulford  Rob- 
inson.    Putnam.     344   pp.     111.     $2.50. 

This  work,  which  is  based  on  a  wide  range  of 
experience  in  cities  throughout  the  world,  has  to 
do  especially  with  the  planning  of  streets  and 
blocks.  .Mr.  Robinson's  discussions  and  sugges- 
tions are  invaluable  to  all  city  officials  and  coin- 
missions  entrusted  with  the  development  of  street 
systems. 

Community     Civics.     By     Jessie  Field     and 

Scott   Nearing,     Macmillan.     270  pp.  111. 

This  book  is  addressed  specifically  to  boys  and 
girls    in   country   communities    and    in    towns   that 

arc   centers   of    rural    interests.     The  aim   of   the 

author  is  to  make  clear  to  youthful  readcis  the 
relation    between    sch(»ol    and    life. 

The  National  Issues  of  1916.  By  Hon. 
Charles  N.   Fowler.     Harper.     435  pp.     $1.50. 

In  this  volutne  the  Hon.  Charles  N.  Fowler,  of 
New  Jersey,  fortncr  member  of  Congress,  who 
wai  for  e\\f,\\t  years  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Hanking  and  Currency,  discusses:  ".An  .Ameri- 
can Hanking  S>)iirm,"  ".An  .American  Mrrcliant 
Marine,"  '  Ihr  Tariff  Commission,"  and  the  issue 
of   national   preparedness. 

Railway  Monopoly  and  Rate  Regulation. 
H>  Kol.rri  Jain.-^  Mel  .ill,  I'll. I).  Colinnlu.i  I  iii- 
vrrtiiy;    Longmans,   Cfreen.     223    pp.     $2. 

Thin    writer    undrriakr^    to    ^how    how    rrntila- 


A«  «iatrd  hv   Dr.   llattioK*  If.   Hart,  director  of  lion    tna\    be    applied    to    railmatU   in    mieli    a    wav 

the    Department   of   Child-llrtpinK   of   the   Riiswll  that    the    pijldic   tnav   get    from    thrm   the   greatrit 

Sage    Foundation,   in    an   intrrMiurtion   to  thi*   vol-  po**ilile  service, — an  ideal  that  was  never  reached 

ame,  Penntjivania  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  under    unregulated    coin|ieiiiion. 
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Sound  Investing,  liy  Paul  Clay.  .Moody 
Magazine  and  Book  Company.     371  pp.     %2. 

A  practical  manual  for  the  investor,  directing 
the  bc^iiincr  how  to  proceed  in  the  purchase  of 
securities  and  sunnesting,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  have  to  do  with  the  placing  of  investments, 
certain  common-sense  methods  of  avoiding  loss 
and   increasing  income. 

Efficient  Living.  By  Edward  Earle  Purinton. 
McBride.     353   pp.     111.     $1.25. 

Chapters  on  study,  food,  home,  work,  play, 
hygiene,  money,  and  thoufiht  in  relation  to  effi- 
ciency, with  a  concluding  section  devoted  to  solu- 
tions and  suggestions  for  personal  problems  of 
efficiency. 

A  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  and 
Educational  Institution.  By  Willystine  (Jood- 
sell.     Macmillan.     588   pp.     $2. 

In  this  volume  the  institution  of  the  family  is 
traced  from  patriarchal  times  to  the  present  day. 
The  historical  survey  forms  a  fitting  background 
for  the  discussion  of  current  theories  of  reform 
in   the  concluding  chapter. 

Social  Adaptation.  By  Lucius  Moody  Bristol. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  356  pp.  $2. 

Adaptation  regarded  as  a  theory  of  social  prog- 
ress  is   the    subject   of   this  monograph   in   which 


the  development  of  the  doctrine  is  traced  in  the 
writings  of  sociologists,  from  Conte  and  Spencer, 
to  Ciiddings,   Ward,   and  Patten. 

Debaters'  Manual.  Compiled  by  Edith  .M. 
Phelps.      H.    W.   Wilson.      172   pp.     $1. 

A  compilation  of  materials  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent or  individual  wishing  to  know  how  to  pre- 
pare a  debate  or  how  to  organize  a  debating 
society.  Excerpts  have  been  made  of  articles  from 
many  sources  dealing  with  questions  of  current 
interest. 

Selected  Articles  on  Unemployment.  Com- 
piled by  Julia  E.  Johnson.  H.  W.  Wilson.  242 
pp.     $1. 

Extracts  from  a  large  number  of  important 
magazine  articles  bearing  on  the  question  of  un- 
employment and  centering  mainly  around  two 
propositions, — the  establishment  of  public  labor 
exchanges  and  the  supplying  of  public  work  in 
normal  channels  are  inadetjuate  to  absorb  surplus 
labor. 

Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.  Compiled 
by    Lamar    T.    Beman.       H.     W.     Wilson.       16S 

pp.     $1. 

Arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  embodied  in 
magazine   articles  appearing  within   recent  years. 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAR 


The  Russian  Campaign,  April  to  August, 
and  the  Evacuation  of  Warsaw.      By     Stanley 

Washburn.     Scribner.     34S  pp.     111.     $2. 

This  book  appears  as  the  second  volume  of 
'Field  Notes  from  the  Russian  Front,"  already 
noticed  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Washburn,  who  has 
contributed  some  of  his  observations  in  the  war 
7one  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  has  been  the 
correspondent  with  the  Russian  armies  for  the 
London  Times  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
As  an  .'\merican  who  had  alreadv  seen  service 
as  correspondent  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  Russian  Ciovernment  extended  to  Mr.  Wash- 
burn special  privileges.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
war  he  was  the  only  English-speaking  corre- 
spondent in  Russia.  Ihe  present  volume,  which 
follows  the  course  of  ojierations  from  .\pril  to 
August,  1915,  gives  special  attention  to  the  Cler- 
man  gas  attacks,  the  Clerman  drive  in  Cialicia, 
and   the   evacuation   of  Warsaw. 

The  Spirit  of  France.  Bv  Owen  Johnson. 
Little.    Broun.      256    pp.      111.      $1.35. 

In  this  volume  the  brilliant  young  .American 
novelist  records  his  experiences  and  impressions 
ill  I'aris.  at  Rheims,  anil  .\rras,  and  in  visits  to 
the  trenches,  where  he  was  actually  under  fire. 
An  intereMing  chapter  of  the  book  is  the  account 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  interview  with  General  Joffre, 
originally  published  in  dollirr's.  Mr.  Johnson 
succeeds  in  imparling  something  of  his  own  vivid 
impression  of  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  spirit 
of  the   French  people. 


The  Note-Book  of  a  Neutral.  By  Joseph 
Patterson.      Duffield.     95    pp.     $.50. 

Reflections  on  the  war  by  an  American  jour- 
nalist who  has  accompanied  both  German  and 
French  officers   in   Belgium. 

The  World  Decision.  By  Robert  Herrick. 
253    pp.     $1.25. 

Robert  Herrick,  the  novelist  and  student  of 
literature,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1915 
in  France  and  Italy.  His  description  and  inter- 
pretation of  those  events  in  the  war  of  which 
he  was  a  witness  have  a  literary  quality  that  is 
absent  from  the  great  mass  of  the  material  re- 
lating to  the  war  that   has  gone  into  print. 

The  Heel  of  War.  By  George  B.  McClellan. 
Dillingham.     177  pp.     $1. 

Mr.  McClellan,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Eco- 
nomic History  at  Princeton,  is  the  son  of  General 
tJcorge  B.  McClellan  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
spent  half  of  last  year  traveling  through  France. 
Belgium,  Holland,  Ctermany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  His  familiarity  with  these  countries  in 
times  bf  peace,  and  his  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  statesmen  who  shape  the  policies  of  the 
powers,  gave  Mr.  McClellan  an  unusual  equip- 
ment for  this  study  of  Europe  in  war  time.  In 
reporting  what  he  saw,  Mr.  McClellan  avows  a 
warm  affection  for  the  peoples  of  France,  CJer- 
manv  and  Italy,  and  asks  to  be  judged  as  a 
strictly    neutral   observer   of   events. 
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Justice  in  War  Time.  By  the  Hon.  Ber- 
txand  Russell.  Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co. 
243  pp.     $1. 

The  expressions  of  an  English  pacifist  (grand- 
son of  the  famous  Lord  John  Russell),  who  be- 
lieves that  German  success  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune, but  that  Great  Britain  is  not  above 
criticism  as  regards  her  foreign  polio.',  and  that 
after  peace  comes  the  nations  should  feel  "that 
degree  of  mutual  respect  which  will  make  co- 
operation  possible."' 

The  Drama  of  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
five  Days:  Scenes  in  the  Great  War.  By  Hall 
Caine.     Lippincott.     176  pp.     $1. 

The  English  novelist's  review  of  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  concluding  on  August  4,  1915. 

The  Aftermath  of  Battle:  With  the  Red 
Cross  in  France.  By  Edward  D.  Toland. 
.Macmilian.      175   pp.     III.     $1. 

The  day's  work  of  this  young  American  in 
the  French  Hospital  Service  is  possibly  represen- 
tative of  the  experiences  of  a  considerable  group 
of  young  men  who  went  to  France  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  and  have  remained  there  ever 
since,  serving  the  Red  Cross  in  whatever  way  was 
open  to  them.  As  CKven  Wister  says  of  Mr.  Toland 
in  the  preface  to  this  book,  "He  served  the  wound- 
ed Germans  and  Allies.  He  carried  them  up- 
stairs and  down,  or  in  from  the  rain,  he  assisted 
at  operations,  he  held  basins,  he  gave  ether,  he 
built  the  kitchen  fire,  he  pumped  the  water,  he 
was  chauffeur,  forager,  commissariat,  he  helped 
in  what  ways  he  could,  as  he  was  ordered,  and 
also  as  his  own  intelligence  prompted,  in  the 
not   infrequent   absence  of  orders." 


The  Book  of  the  Homeless.  Edited  by  Edith 
Wharton.      Scribner.       155    pp.      III.      $5. 

This  volume,  which  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  Hotels  for  Refugees,  and  the  Chil- 
dren of  Flanders  Rescue  Committee,  is  made  up 
of  original  articles  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
illustrations  produced  from  original  paintings 
and  drawings  by  distinguished  artists.  The  in- 
troduction is  furnished  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and 
among  the  contributors  are:  General  Joffre, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  \V.  B.  Veats,  Edmond  Ros- 
tand, Emile  Verhaeren,  General  Humbert,  Eleo- 
nora  Duse,  Joseph  Conrad,  Edmund  Gosse,  Paul 
Bourget,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  John  Galsworthy, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Paul  Hervieu,  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.  Besides  Mrs.  Wharton,  the  Ameri- 
can contributors  are:  NVilliam  Dean  Howells, 
Edward  S.  Martin,  Paul  Elmer  More,  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  Agnes  Repplier,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,   and  Barrett   Wendell. 

Over  the  Front  in  an  Aeroplane.  By  Ralph 
Pulitzer.     Harper.      159  pp.      111.     $1. 

The  French  military  aviators  have  not  made 
a  practise  of  inviting  civilians  to  accompany 
them  on  their  flights,  but  an  exception  was  made 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  fly  in  an  army  aeroplane  from  Paris  to  the 
fighting  lines.  His  account  of  his  unique  experi- 
ence   is  contained    in    this    little   book. 

The  Truth  About  Louvain.     By  Rene  Cham- 

bry.     Hodder  &  Stoughton.     95   pp.     III.     $.25. 

An    English    translation    of  statements    taken 

from     eyewitnesses     concerning  what     happened 

at     Louvain     in     the     summer  and     autumn     of 
1914. 


APPEALS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part.  By 
Theodore  Roosevelt.     Doran.    414  pp.    $1.50. 

This  book  embodies  Colonel  Roosevelt's  views 
on  national  polic>-  to  which  he  has  recently  given 
utterance  in  various  forms.  Our  readers  will 
find  editorial  cr>mmeni  on  the  book  in  this  month's 
•ProKren  of  the  World." 

The  Invasion  of  America.  By  Julius  W. 
Muller.      Dutton.      352    pp.      III.     $I.2S. 

"A»i  'hat    an    enemy   landed    an    army   on 

the    A:  c<.a»i,    what    could    wr    actualK    do 

v*ieh  our  actual  prneni  rc»ourceii,  u»ed  to  ihrir 
fullest  possible  rxleni.'"  This  t>ook  was  written 
by  Mr.  Muller  as  an  answer  (o  this  question. 
It  deals  with  the  various  and  complex  elemrnis 
of  th«   pr»t>|pm,   and   prrsrnis   in   a   vivid   way   the 

tr'   '      ■■  ■    Sorih   Atlaniic  coast   cilirt   would 

r  ■.   in   (he   event   of   war    with   one   of 

lh«  Kurof>«ari  p^iwcrs.     General  John  A.  Johnston, 


I'.   S.   A.    (resigned),   supplies   an   introduction  to 
the    volume. 

The  A-B-C  of  National  Defense.  By  J.  W. 
.Mulii-r.      Dutton.      215    pp.      III.      %\. 

This  little  book,  b\  the  author  of  "The  In- 
vasion of  America,"  undertakes  to  state  in  the 
briefest  possible  cotnpa^s  what  the  army  aiul 
navy  would  have  to  do  in  war,  win  ilie\  would 
have  to  do  it,  and  \\\\vl\  ilu-y  would  iit-i-d  for 
successful    prrformaiicr. 

Empire  and  Armament.  By  Jeiuiings  C. 
Wi»c.      Putnam.      3S?    pp       III.      $1.50. 

This  work  by  the  late  Professf)r  of  Political 
Science  and  International  Law  in  the  \'irginia 
.Militarv  Inslilutr,  traces  the  developinrnt  of 
.Amrricaii  itnperialisin,  and  driluccs  from  our 
national  jiisior)  the  argument  fur  national  dr- 
frn«r. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

l.-INVESTMENTS  DURING  A  BOOM  PERIOD 

A  CERTAIN     munition-making     concern   and    prices   of   certain   products,   that    those   who 
had  in  sight  foreign  contracts  valued  at  p^"'^""  ''^"^  P',°''"'='^,  ^^'"  "°«  ,^"P  '^'  P"^«"! 
^1     rxr^o /->rv/-i      ^-  1  t_  betieht    unless    thev    also    control    the    sources    or 

$jU,000,000.  1  O  complete  these  contracts  materials  and  supplies  that  enter  into  these  prod- 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a  new  plant  at  an  ucts.  When  the  prices  of  commodities  are  rising 
estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000.  To  finance  rapidly  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the 
the  proposition  it  sold  $;3,000.000  of  notes,  first  benefits  go  to  the  manufacturers  or  producers 
.'  '  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  -  jn  Ann  Ann  i  of  those  commodities  while  the  later  and  greater 
against  which  it  placed  the  :pJO,000,UUU  ot  benefits  go  to  those  who  own  the  opportunities 
contracts.  Its  plant  is  not  yet  completed,  but  to  production,  viz.,  the  mines,  forests  and  land, 
already  $1,900,000  has  been  expended  on  it. 

Every'  item  entering  into  construction  cost  It  was  then  pointed  out  how  the  profits 
and  equipment  has  advanced  from  ten  to  on  shells  and  cartridges  had  been  curtailed 
several  hundred  per  cent.  Not  only  this,  by  the  high  prices  of  steel,  copper,  zinc,  tung- 
but  the  cost  of  raw  materials  used  in  this  sten,  and  quicksilver;  those  of  automobile 
company's  particular  product  has  gone  up  so  manufacturers  by  the  rise  in  rubber  and 
rapidlv  that  from  dav  to  dav  it  has  been  im-  leather  as  well  as  in  steel  and  in  copper  and 
possible  to  make  firm  offers  owing  to  the  of  powder  manufacturers  by  the  heavy  trib- 
fluctuating  market  for  materials.  Other  ute  exacted  from  producers  of  alcohol,  sul- 
corporations  engaged  in  making  powder,  phuric  acid,  picric  acid  and  ethyl.  E\en  the 
shells,  acids,  etc.,  have  all  had  the  same  ex-  leather  manufacturers,  who  have  had  their 
perience.  One  corporation  was  formed  with  market  abroad  enominusly  expanded,  are 
$10,000,000  capital  to  manufacture  rifles  at  the  mercy  of  the  makers  of  dyes,  acids, 
and  on  tentative  proposals  went  ahead  and  tallows,  etc.  There  have  been  daily  ad- 
sct  up  a  plant.  It  had  figured  that  a  certain  vances  in  the  prices  of  crude  oil  and  gasoline 
class  of  lathes  used  in  boring  would  be  fur-  in  the  past  three  months,  until  the  present 
nished  at  $1500  apiece,  but  when  the  order  figure  on  the  latter  has  reached  a  level  that 
for  them  came  to  be  placed  the  actual  cost  threatens  to  reduce  automobile  production, 
was  $5000  each.  Continuing  the  letter  above  quoted  said : 

These    facts    are    cited    to    illustrate    the  1.1:1         jjuv, 

,.,-,,.              ,      .                         1  Those   who  have   the   hnal    word   and   who  bag 

current   dithculty   in   analyzing  many  classes  ^j^^  biggest   profits   are   those   who  own   the  ore. 

of    securities    which    in    nonnal    times    could  coal   and  oil   lands;   the  lumber   and   rubber  for- 

be  quite  closely  rated.      As  it  is  now  no  one  ests;  the  copper,  zinc,  lead  and  quicksilver  mines; 

seems    to    have    a    very    definite    idea    what  l^e  sugar  lands;   and  the  grain    cotton  and  graz- 

.  ,                  ,            r        i^'             -11                ■          c^  ing  land.     Nor  should   we  overltiok  the  owners  ot 

residuum   of   profit   there  will   remain   after  ^^.u^j^p  ^^j  ,,.3,„  po,,.„  ^i.^  ..ho  are  always 
the    abnormal    costs   of    materials   have   been  (,„  hand  when  prosperity  is  with  us. 
absorbed   and   also  the  high   scale  ot  wages, 
in  uhich  is  included  a  constantly  shortening  -^  time  whex  seller  dict.ates  to  blver 

day's   work.      A   great   deal    of   the    trouble  The   same  thought  has  been  expressed   in 

\vith  the  speculative  market  reccnth  has  been  another  way  and  to  this  effect: 
due   to   the   disappointing   returns   published 

of    companies    whose    stocks    were    advanced  N^"  .''^/"re    in    the    history    of    the    world, 

,,,,,,                                           ^1  whether   it  be   in   lumber,  copper,  steel   products, 

to  unheard  of  levels  last  year  on  exaggerated  ^^^^^    .^  ^^^,    ^1,^^^^  ^^.^^^.  commodity,  has  the 

ideas  of  what  was  to  be  earned  on  these  i^jyer  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller  in  so  great 
securities    from    war   contracts.  a  degree  as  that  at  present.     The  buyer  must  pro- 

duce   the    money    and    the   credit    arrangement    is 
CONTROL    OF    SOIRCES    OF    M.-XTERL^LS, — ITS    ma^lf  a«  ^^f  dictation  of  the  seller.    This  is  a  con- 

dition  that  has  never  existed  heretofore;  and  the 

IMPORTANCE  condition    is    reflected    in    no   one    section,    but    all 

Recently    a    New    York    Stock    Exchange   "ver  the  country.     It  means  increased  dividends 

hi         1   ^.        »      •.„   „iv »„    ;„    ...u:,i,    for    stockholders,    increased    working   capital    and 
ouse  issued  a  letter  to  its  clients  in  which  ^  ,^. ,_  ,^^„.,„,. 

larger  surplus  accounts. 

It   said : 

,    .    ,  .  ,  . ,  .  The  largest  industrial  transaction  carried 

It   IS  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  as  the  '"        ,  ,  u  u      »u-. 

Tvar    progresses    and    increases    the    demand    for   out    la^t    month    was    the    purchase    by    the 
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newly  formed  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  have  the  immediate  call  on  the  nation's  pros- 
Manufacturing  Company  of  the  Cambria  perity.  Great  care  should,  however,  be  taken 
Steel  Company ;  and  the  underlying  reason  in  the  selection  of  such  investments,  with 
for  this  was  the  need  which  the  purchaser  preference  given  to  those  obligations  which 
had  of  the  large  ore  deposits  of  the  latter  are  well  fortified  even  in  ordinarj"  times.  A 
in  order  to  insure  low  producing  costs  and  5  ear  ago  there  was  a  great  collapse  in  the 
immunit>'  from  pressure  or  discrimination  by  securities  of  timber  land  and  lumber  compa- 
comf)etitors  controlling  other  valuable  iron-  nies,  and  this  wreckage  is  still  strewn  over 
ore  deposits.  One  conspicuous  feature  of  the  investment  field.  To-day  lumber  is  in 
the  war-m.unition  business  in  its  infancy  pe-  better  demand  than  in  many  years  and  prices 
riod  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  lack  are  high.  Consequently  production  will  be 
of  coordination  between  the  different  in-  stimulated,  the  market  probably  over-sup- 
dustries  controlling  products  of  which  some  plied  again,  with  the  resultant  fall  in  prices. 
finished  article  is  the  composite.  Herein  lies  There  is  also  at  present  speculation  in  rub- 
the  explanation  of  so  much  unsatisfactory  ber  lands  and  in  rubber  securities  based  on 
result  when  the  balance  sheets  of  the  year  legitimate  demands  and  raw  products  are 
were  made  up.  not  exorbitantly  high.  One  of  the  most  re- 
,,                          ,,  markable  developments  has  to  do  with  cane 

R.AW-PRODUCT       SECURITIES  ^^^^^   j^,^^^        r^^^^^j^.    ^    ^^^^^   y^^^    ^^.^^■_ 

Most  of  the  securities  of  companies  deal-  cate   of  bankers   has   bought  great   tracts   in 

ing   in    raw   products   are   closely   held    and  Cuba  and  enriched  the  island  w  ith  550,000,- 

represent      moderate      capitalizations      with  000  gold.     Copper  mines  that  had  ceased  to 

enormous  earning  power  at  the  present  time,  produce  because  production  was  not   profit- 

The  stock  of  one  chemical   concern,   which  able  at  the  old  quotations  of  15  to  18  cents 

few  not  identified  with  the  trade  had  heard  for  metal  are  starting  up  and  making  money 

of  until  this  year,  is  quoted  at  $-HO0  a  share,  with  metal  bet\\een  25  cents  and  30  cents. 
Manv  others  are  held  at  from  $300  to  $500 
and  several  of   them   above  $1000  a  share.       power-company  mortgages  desirable 

On  the  other  hand,   the  shares  of  the  most       These   are    all    evanescent   conditions   and 

profitable  of  the  powder  companies  employ-  should    not    compel    the   careful    investor    to 

ing   chemical    products    in    the   manufacture  place  funds  required  for  income  in  securities 

of  their  specialty  are  held   at  about  $350  a  of   currently   exploited   companies.      On    the 

share  and  some  less  profitable  ones  much  be-  other  hand,   mortgages  on   the   lands  w  hich 

low  $100  a  share.     One  of  these  stocks  re-  produce  these  commodities,  good  in  all  times, 

cently  declined   from  about  $175  a  share  to  ought  to  be  superfine  investments  now,  and 

$60    a   share    for    reasons    described    in    the  the    mortgages    of    power    companies    which 

early  paragraphs  of  this  article.  with   a  normal  load  can  earn   fixed  charges 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  the  aver-  two  or  three  times  over  are  certainly  of 
age  investor  to  secure  what  may  be  classified  greater  value  than  ever  with  the  present 
as  the  "raw-product"  securities  and  if  it  maximum  load,  due  to  the  opening  of  so 
were  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  polic>'  is  to  be  many  mines  and  the  100  per  cent,  of  ca- 
rer led.  Certainly  not  for  permanent  pacity  rate  at  which  so  many  industries  are 
in\  •.  for  just  us  the  war  has  bid  up  being  driven  to  supply  domestic  and  for- 
valuations,  so  the  end  of  the  war  will  also  eign  requirements.  The  labor  situation 
bring  its  readjustments  in  the  other  direr-  among  industries,  exclusive  of  the  hard  and 
tion.  T  here  is  another  reason  and  that  is  soft  coal  miners,  is  on  a  more  stable  basis 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  re-  than  that  of  the  railroads,  whirh  are  faring 
yarding  these  more  or  loss  clmed  corpora-  a  great  strike  this  spring  unless  they  meet 
fions.  lew  of  thrm  ever  make  rrports  to  the  demands  of  their  cmplovrrs.  There  is 
stfxkholdrrs  on  which  an  accurate  idea  of  not  so  murh  foreign  liquidation  to  injure 
earnings  can  be  gauged.  One  has  to  dc-  the  market  for  industrials  and  publii -utility 
prnd  r>n  one'%  general  conviction  about  the  securities  as  there  is  constantly  overhanging 
state  of  an  industry  and  stimc  knowledge  of  that  for  railroad  securities.  Tlie  former, 
the  probable  profits  given  rertain  (onditions  tlien,  are  preferable  at  the  moment,  but 
and  faith  in  the  management,  and  that  is  all.  should  be  selected  with  great  care  and  always 

It   is   pffssiblr,   however,  to  take  some  ad-  with  the  knowledge  of  what   tliev  earn  nor- 

vantage    of    thr    lurrrnt    situation    and    ex-  mally   and    not    in   the   excitement  Mod    false 

change    seruritirs    of    laggard    industries    or  prrsprrtive   f)f    what    they    are    earnitig    wi    a 

transportatirm    ronipanie»    for    th'tsc    which  period  of  njincwhat  accidental  proMi)crity. 
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II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  707.     .MUNICIPAL  VERSUS   GOVERNMENT         We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  in  many 

BONDS  respects  the  railroads  of  the  countrv  have  passed 

s^Jin^gT  f  S't'o  "r/st  ZUr^^^l?t  ^TS"?h.„"l[  through   the   most   trying  of   their   difficulties    but 

about    Government   bonds?     How   much    interest   would  wc  think  there  are  a   number  of   grave   problems 

they   yield?     I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  bonds  or   in-  yet  remaining  to  be  solved  before  the  stabilitv  of 

ve<-i::.ents  and   for   that   reason   would   like   to   have   you  __:i,„_j   :„....<,..^.„.„   ^.   ^  ^i^.,  ^„„  u.     ,._ui:Ii,    j 

tell  mc  just  what  you  would  do  in  my  circumstances.  railroad  investments  as  a  class  can  be  established 

_  u     L  •  r         1-  u-  1-  i  3s  we  should   all   like  to  see  it  established. 

From  the  brier  outline  which  vou  give  or  vour        -,-.      v-         u  •     j»t     i.-  t 

,    ,.  .,      -        '^        -      -  I  he    New    Havens  dimculties  were,   of  course, 

circumstances,    we    believe    it    we    were    in    vour        •.     ,  i       z  .u  i-  £      r  •  ■ 

,  I.      ij      I  u     1-    1  X      J   •  quite  largely  or  the  making  of  a  former  improvi- 

place   we  shou  d   place  the     ittle  savings  fund   m  I     .  _     .        .u      .u       .i.  i-  T 

*  ,   ,,  ,      '  J  •  •      1    u      J       It'  dent  management,  rather  than  the  making  of  gen- 

a    carefullv   selected    municipal    bond.      We   quite  ,  ■-  •         •     .u  j-    .       •.  -ru 

,  .  ,  1     I       r  •  ■  cal  conditions  in  the  road  s  territorv.      The  pres- 

appreciate  whv,   with  vour     ack  of  experience   m  .  .  .  '  j   j  •         i 

'\  •'  !_•      i_         i_      11    1  J  ent  management  has  apparentiv  succeeded  in  sojv- 

such   matters,   vour   thoughts   shou  d    have   turned  •  .•<.  'u         ri.  i_ 

'•,jf        .        ijr-  >ng  in  a  satistactorv  wav  a  number  of  the  prob- 

to    Government    bonds,    but    that    kind    of    invest-  ,^^^    ^^^.^^^    .^    inherited,'  but    it   still    has   several 

ment,    we    are   sure,   will    scarcely    appeal    to  you  ^jj^^^,,  ^^^^^  ^^j,j^  ^^.^j^,,  ,^  grapple.     The  future 

when  vou  stop  to  consider  that  the  net  income  it  „,„„„.  .  „        „    „i   „   i      _.   .u     „        „.  .: 

,,■•,,■  .1         ,  .      •  cannot  be  seen   verv  clearlv   at   the  present  time, 

would  vield  IS  wav  below  4  per  cent.     -An  invest-  ■     ^  r  .u     '    •    •       '.u   .  j-    -j      j 

.  .      ,    ,        ,  11      •  J  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  dividends  can 

ment   in   municipal    bonds   would   give  you    a   dc-  j,^  expected  on  the  stock  for  a  few  vears  vet.     We 

gree  of  safet>-  high  enough  for  all  praaical  pur-  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^  ^.^^^.  ^  ■       ^^-^  ^^ 

poses   and   a  considerab  v  better  vield   or   income,  .i      i        •  .         .  .-'         r  x-        u 
y  oy.3  ui.u   u  1.       ..,.-.,.       -                .        .   ,  the  lost  investment  prestige  of  New  Haven  securi- 
In  going  into  this  kind  of  investment,  it  might  ,•  ^  ^,„   ,  ^    ,..„,„,.Ji    k..;   ...-   .k^..M    „«,  ^,,-   fo. 
,                       1     ,                     1             ,       J     L  ties  can   be    restored,   but   we   should    not  care   to 
be    suggested    that   vou    select   a   bond    that   meets  ,.^„„,,     ,  r, ,^^.,^.  „„  ,„  u„,.   .„„„  ,u,,  ^„,.  u. 
,         *^*^.                   ,■  .      ,-                    .    n        1  ^  venture  a  torecast  as  to  now  soon  that  mav  be. 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  s  Postal  Sav- 
ings System.     There  are  a  good  many  such  issues  No.   710.     LOOK  FOR  ESTABLISHED  EARNING 

that  come  in  denominations  small  enough  to  meet        ,  ...  ,        ■  ,  -  , 

,  r  •  .  A J    ..  »..         I  ani  aggrieved  at  the  outcome  of  an  invtit  —  .nt  \v.h:ch 

the    requirements  of   any   investor.      A    good   way  j   ^^^^    "^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,„  Western   Pa 

for  vou  to  take  the  matter  up   for  definite   action  gage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  which  were  rrt  - 

would    be    to    consult    personallv    with    a    firm    of  at  the  time  by  the  offering  hankers    . 

.,1  J  •  J  ■   •    I-   .      •      :„:  I'urchases   in  the   market   to-dav.    for  i 

responsible  and  experienced  specialists  in  munici-  steady   advance   in      -      "     ^'  r 

pal   securities.  with  the  cxperienc  ■•■ 

..     „„  bonds  are   passing.      .,        .    „      ..  ;      ;.,._; 

No.  708.    WHAT    BORROWERS   HAVE  TO   PAY    ON  it,  and  I   should  like  to  have  you  indicate  what  precau- 

FAK.M    LOANS  ,ion   I  can  take. 

I    should    like    a    question    answered    through    the    In-  i  x  l  •  • 

vestment    Bureau    in    regard    to    farm    mortgages.      It    is  >>  C   know   ot   but   one   sure   precaution    against    a 

this:    How   much   interest  do  borrowers  have  to  pay  on  repetition   of  the  kind  of  experience  vou   are   hav- 

mortgages  that  bear  SJi  and  6  per  cent?  j^g  ,vith  the  Western  Pacific  Ss;  namelv,  to  make 

It   varies    as    between   the    different    States,    and  sure  hereafter  that  the  bonds  vou  buv  are  ihf  ob- 

cven    as    between    different    localities    in    a    given  ligations    of   companifs   i^ilh   rstahlishfj   ranting 

State.     For  example,   we  quote  below   a   few   fig-  ^o-uvr.     At   the   time   the   Western    Pacific   bonds 

ures  taken  from  a  report  on  an  investigation  made  were  marketed,  they  were  to  all   intents  and  pur- 

by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  poses  construction  bonds.     Interest  was  being  then 

of   the    Inited    States   Department  of  Agriculture,  met,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  met,  out 

The   figures  are  based   on  data  obtained   in   1915,  of    "construction    account."      And    after    this    ac- 

but   representing   normal    conditions   such    as   pre-  count   was   closed,    interest   was    paid    largely   out 

vailed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  pf  ,he  net  earnings  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

Avfrage       Average  Interest  which  was  obligated  on  the  Western  Pacific's  5"» 

State  Int.  Rate    Annual  Com.    Plus  Com.  by    a    guarantee,    since    f'  li.      There    is   al- 

Maine   6.1  0.1  62  ways   a   hazard    in  buyii.^  -    in   such  circum- 

Connecticut    ...        5.7        Less  than  0.1  5.7  stances,   whether   or   not   interest  or   principal,  or 

New  York   ....        5.5  0.1  5.6  both,  are  protected  by  a  guarantee. 

^**"<'     5.'  0.2  6.1  No.  7IL    STREET-IMPROVEMENT  BONDS 

Illinois    5.7  0.3  6.0  j 

Wisconsin    ....        5.7  0.1  5.8  for 

Iowa    5.6  0.3  5.9  r>»lly    •    is'    ..nt.    sI.-cl;  ;::.,  U.r.ds.      Arc   tr.c.e 

»,.  .  t    t  r.   t  to  securities    is^ncd    by    the    c  thus    their    obliga- 

Missoun 6.2  0.6  6.8  tions' 

J^^"^^?   ^1  5*  ?  J'  The  class  of  bonds  you  have  particular   refer- 

'^"^5'^    on  ft  ic  o  <  ^'"^^  '"•  '^^  ""'  c^Tic  within  the  categor\   of  direct 

f'"'"'^^    ;  "  V°  ,  *  municipal    obligations.      Thev    are.    instead,    the 

Oklahoma    ....        6.6  1.8  ».J  personal   obligations   of  the   owners  of  the   prop- 

1  exas    c.  .  .  ^|.j^.    3j,y,tij,g    ,j,f    improvements    for    which    the 

::>"'"'"P    ll  l\  'rj  bonds   are   issued.     They   are  safeguarded   in  the 

.^'^  , _'  -"  _■_  final    analvsis    bv    liens   coming    ahead    of    everv- 

Washington   ...       7.9  0.8  8.7  ,hinp  except   general   taxes  on   specific  parcels  of 

'■^'"'"""^  '    ■*  "-  ^   *  property    within    these    limited    districts,    and    in 

No.  709.    THF  FITURE  OF  NEW  HAVFN  this    sense   the    bonds    partake    very   much   of   the 

Will  you  k  -c  what  you  think  of  '-.  nature  of  rcal-estate  mortgages. 

New  Haven  &  '  .•  oV.  n  t  „„lv  a,  .^  .-        y   ,^  ^^j^P,         j^         t^^j,    have    a    verv- 

lativc  stock,  but  t  '',•/•/  ,.>      i  t.         j       / 

•eem  as  th^iiirh  t'  1  good    record    for   safety.     We    have    heard   ot   an 

thr<.uRh   '    *  -.h  the  occasional    instance    here    and    there    where   delav 

i'^'""'^**  .1  *,?iil  has    occurred    in    the    pavment    of    interest    and 

these    stocKs    i-.;.:,;t    ;       tc  ,    a.'.nougn  ,         ,  ,  ,'-.., 

they  might  not  be  paying  :  maturmg  mstalment  of  prmcipaK 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

With    the    Mexican    expedition    Suddenly  and  swiftly,  in  a  manner  that  no- 
A  Month  of     following   thc   submarine   brain-   bodv  has  vet  been  quite  able  to  understand. 

Sensations  ■         r~,  i  i"ai-'-  -i/^  i 

Storm  m  Congress,  the  sensa-  the  Admmistration  and  Congress  were  Iock- 
tlonal  newspapers  found  more  opportunity'  ing  horns  with  one  another  with  such  inten- 
for  hysterical  headlines  in  the  first  half  of  sity  of  emotion  as  is  not  witnessed  at  Wash- 
March  than  at  any  time  since  the  sinking  ington  more  than  one  or  twice  in  a  lifetime, 
of  the  Lusitania.  As  March  began,  they 
were    chieflv    agitated    over    relations    with  ,,.„   „  .         Congress  had  taken  the  Admin- 

^  -  "^  r  ,  .  Villa  Brings       .*'.,.  ,        .  , 

Cjermany  on  account  or  .  a  new  submarme  a  New  istration  s  view,  only  m  a  much 
polic>',  this  excitement  having  been  pro-  ^^^'"  milder  form  than  had  been  offi- 
duced  by  reports  that  the  Administration  cially  promulgated.  The  Administration  it- 
and  Congress  were  in  a  controversy  over  the  self  was  represented  as  in  a  mood  of  hero- 
question  of  passengers  on  armed  ships,  ism  untouched  by  expediency.  It  was  de- 
The  wave  of  popular  emotion  that  had  clared  in  some  quarters  to  be  ready  for  war 
accompanied  the  alarmist  propaganda  tour  with  all  the  world  if  need  be,  in  defense 
for  "preparedness"  had  harmlessly  sub-  of  the  abstract  right  of  an  American  to 
sided.  New  sensations  had  been  aroused  by  travel  on  the  armed  merchantmen  of  bel- 
such  events  as  Mr.  (iarrison's  abrupt  retire-  ligerents.  Never  were  issues  so  jockeyed 
ment  from  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Root's  stag-  and  so  muddled  as  were  those  that  finally 
pering  philippic  against  the  policies  of  the  came  to  a  vote  in  the  early  da\s  of  March, 
party  now  in  power.  Of  all  this  we  shall  say  more  in  subsequent 

pages  —  though    chiefly    for    the    benefit    of 

8ubmarin«M     ^^^   ^^^    ^^"   ^^''*^    '"   Cheerful  readers    of    our    bound    volumes    in    future 

and  bulletins      that      all      lingering  >ears.        For,  already,   this  intense  struggle, 

"    phases  of  the  diplomatic  contro-  in    which    the    President    was    recorded    as 

versy    over   the   Lusitania   had    been    settled,  having  u(jn   a  (Iecisi\e  victory  over  his  own 

The  announcement  had  been  reassuring,  and  Congress,   was  u  holly   forgotten  within  one 

the  country   felt   relieved.     Asscx-iated   with  short    week.     A    new    sensation    had    come 

that    announcement   of    good    understanding  along  in  its  turn.     In  the  early  morning  of 

uith   (Jermany   was  the  dictum  of   the  Ad-  March    9,    a    body    of    .Mexican    bandits,    or 

ministration    to    thc    .Allies    that    their    mer-  irregular    soldiers,    led    h\    I'ranciMO    \'ilia, 

chant    ships    ought    not    to   carry    defensive  crossed  the  line  into  New    Mexico  and  made 

■  f)st    submarines.      GcrmanV:  Bn  attack  upon  the  little  town  of  Columbus. 

^ ;.K    :■•=     attitude    of    response    to    thi  This  town  was  one  of  more  than  fortv  points 

President's   views   as  an   umpire   ii[xm   what  along  the  bounilary  line  between  the  liiited 

seemed    to   him    "fair    play"    in    the    U-boat  States  arjd   .Mexico  which   formed  headciuar- 

p  ''ilarrd  that  she  would  put  info  prac-  ters  or  cniters  for  detachments  of  the  l'^()00 

t      ,  r  .March   1,  thc  principle  that  armed  soldiers  of   our   regular   arm>    distributed    to 

merchant  ship*  have  the  character  of  public  protect  the  scattered   border  communities  of 

vcMels  or  auxiliary'  cruisers,  and  arc  not  to  be  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  from  thc 

warned    '•-■* —    attack.      Congress   showed    a  darigcr  of   Mexican    raids.      Thc   recogru'tion 

strong    i\  ,on     to    aicrpt      as     practical  of  (Icncral  Carr.ui/a  as  head   of  a  di    fn, /o 

rommon  sense,  ii  not  as  international  law —  government,   by   thi-    I'nitcd    States   and    thc 

''  '        '      '  hrrn  [)ron)iili;atrd  hv  our  principal     South     Aineritan     countries.     Iia<l 

♦     :...:.. II  and  that  had  thus  been  greatly  strengthened   him  as  against   his  ene- 

adoptrd   for  practical  purjKnrs  by  ( icrmany.  inics ;  and  N'illa's  loss  of  prestige  and  power 

Copftithi.    1919,  bjr  Tmc   Rbvkw   or    Reviews  CoMrAMr  >S7 
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as  a  military  leader  had  rendered  him  the 
more  desperate  and  daiif^erous  as  a  bandit 
in  northern  Mexico,  breathing  out  insane 
threats  against  Americans  and  committing 
depredations  through  a  considerable  region, 
chieHy  in  the  great  state  of  Chihuahua, 
south  of  El  Paso. 

'•„,  ,  ..^  ,     Although   the  factional   soldiery 

Watchful  :     s,    ^-  ,       ,  •        ,,  ^ 

Waiting''      ot    Mexico    had    nommallv   gone 

ut  an  End]  ^       /".  •  i  ■  j" 

over  to  Larranza  in  solid  troops 
or  regiments,  the  recognized  de  facto  ruler 
had  been  lamentably  unsuccessful  in  estab- 
lishing order  in  the  northern  States.  There 
had  been  some  shocking  murders  of  Ameri- 
can mining  men.  Ranches  and  settlements 
had  been  looted.  Villa's  threats  had  been 
made  in  reckless  disregard  of  consequences. 
He  had  started  with  his  band  of  a  few  hun- 
dred men  to  attack  Columbus,  from  a  point 
so  distant  that  nine  or  ten  days  of  rapid,  pain- 
ful marching  across  the  desert  were  required 
before  he  reached  the  boundary.  1  hat  X'illa 
was  moving  in  that  direction,  with  possible 
designs  upon  Columbus,  was  so  well  known 
that  it  was  reported  in  New  ^'ork  and 
throughout  the  country  two  or  three  days 
before  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
For  some  reason,  however,  Columbus  was 
not  on  guard.  The  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  there  for  emergencies  of  this  kind  were 
taken  by  surprise.  Seven  troops  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Cavalry  were  stationed  at  that  point. 
I  hey  soon  drove  the  Mexicans  away,  and 
killed  perhaps  sixty  of  them,  while  nineteen 
or  twenty  Americans  were  killed,  of  whom 
half  were  soldiers  and  the  others  civilian 
residents  of  Columbus.  American  patience 
and  endurance  had  reached  the  limit.  There 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  I  nited  States  to  perform  police  work 
in  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately  issued   from  Washington. 


him  and  putting  a  stop  to  his  forays.  This  can 
and  will  be  done  in  entirely  friendly  aid  of  the 
constituted  authorities  in  .Mexico,  and  with  scru- 
pulous respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  that  re- 
public. 

There  were  widely  varying  forecasts  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  expedition  which 
General  Funston,  as  commander  of  the 
Southern  Department,  was  instructed  to  or- 
ganize and  dispatch.  The  troops  were  scat- 
tered along  hundreds  of  miles  of  boundary 
line  as  a  border  patrol,  'lliere  was  no  con- 
siderable body  of  soldiers  at  any  one  point. 
The  ittw  regiments  of  our  mobile  army  that 
were  not  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona were  distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  at  a  number  of  army  posts,  in  ac- 
cordance  with   a  policy  long  outgrown. 

-      ^         ,    So  great  were  the   elements  of 

Qen.  Funston  a  ^       .  .  i         i    •  i  •      i 

Prudent  Uncertainty  involved  in  anv  kind 
£.t,mate,  ^^  invasion  of  Mexico,  however 
restricted  its  avowed  purpose  might  be.  that 
General  Funston  demanded  what — for  this 
country — would  seem  a  large  body  of  troops. 
He  thought  that  30,000  men  ought  to  be 
available,  or  even  50,000,  in  case  of  certain 
contingencies.  Not  only  had  General  Funs- 
ton been  for  some  time  in  command  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  also  in  command  of  our  forces 
at  Vera  Cruz.  He  knows  Mexico's  present 
condition  of  general  anarchy,  and  from  his 
experience  in  the  Philippines  he  knows  what 
it  means  for  American  soldiers  to  put  down 


"Punitive" 
Mtasurea 


Meanwhile,  howeser.  the  troop- 
ers of  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry, 
about  250  in  number,  had  fol- 
lowed X'illa's  fugitive  horde  several  miles 
south  of  the  border,  where  a  stand  had  been 
made  and  where  most  of  the  casualties  of  the 
day  had  occurred.  Villa's  men  had  after- 
wards continued  their  retreat,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  scattering  in  rough  hill  country 
where  pursuit  would  be  difficult.  C>n  the 
day  following  the  raid,  there  was  issued  from 
the  White  House  at  Washington  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

An  ade<|uatc  force  will  be  sent  at  once  in  pur- 
suit of  \illa,  with  the  single  object  of  capturing 
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disorder  in  an  unci%ilized  region  of  im- 
poverished populations  that  have  taken  to 
brigandage,  and  that  are  fanatically  hostile 
to  invaders.  General  Funston  realized  that 
Carranza's  authority'  might  prove  to  be  nomi- 
nal, rather  than  real,  and  that  Obregon  or 
some  other  commander  might  supersede  him 
at  almost  any  time.  Carranza  has  recently 
stated  that  he  now  has  an  active  army  of 
100,000  equipped  and  experienced  men.  It 
is  not  easy  to  guess  how  many  men  have*  had 
fighting  experience  in  Mexico  during  the* past 
five  years,  but  there  must  be  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million ;  and  many  rifles  have  been 
imj)orted,  with  numerous  machine  guns  and 
much  ammunition.  Obviously  we  have  no 
army  at  present  that  could  cope  with  the 
forces  of  a  united  Mexico.  And  it  has  been 
repeatedly  said  for  several  years  past  that 
Mexicans  would  become  united  if  under  any 
pretext  American  troops  intervened  or  in- 
vaded the  country-.  General  Funston  was 
obliged  to  have  in  mind,  therefore,  the  dan- 
ger that  all  Mexican  factions  would  turn 
against  his  troops. 

At  Washington  every  possible  ef- 
Ccn^ittd  ^ott  was  bent  towards  saving 
Mexican  pride.  The  hope  was 
expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  Administration, 
that  Carranza's  own  forces  would  capture 
\'illa  and  restore  order,  so  that  we  might 
promptly  withdraw  and  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment of  dealing  with  the  arch-bandit  in  case 
of  his  having  fallen  into  our  hands.     Car- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    FREDERICK    FUNSTON 

(Who  commands  the  American  forces  along  the  Mexi- 
can border,  though  Brigadier-General  Pershing  heads  the 
"punitive  expedition") 

ranza  had  given  his  formal  consent  to  the 
sending  of  American  troops  against  Villa's 
raiders,  on  the  condition  that  Mexican  troops 
in  pursuit  of  outlaws  might  have  a  corre- 
sponding privilege  of  crossing  the  line  into 
the  United  States.  This  privilege  was 
promptly  accorded  in  a  statement  that  was 
intended  to  save  Carranza's  prestige  with 
his  own  people.  It  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally forgotten  that  only  a  few  months  ago 
we  had  given  Carranza  ihc  reiiiarkahje  priv- 
ilege of  traiisp(jrting  his  troops  by  rail  on  our 
side  of  the  boundary,  in  order  that  he  might 
relieve  Mexican  border  posts  that  X'illa's 
men  were  attacking,  and  the  more  effectively 
proseciite  the  war  against  (tpposing  factions. 
It  was,  indeed,  favors  of  this  kind  shown  by 
our  Admini>.trafion  to  Carranza,  after  it  had 
decided  to  "recognize"  him,  that  had  so  in- 
furiated Villa  and  embittered  him  toward 
Americans.  He  had  previously  been  much 
more  fririidly  tr)  the  I'nitcd  Sf.itcs  tii.in  Car- 
ranza had  been,  and  at  one  time  I'lrsidcnt 
Wilwn  had  been  regarded  as  favoring  \'illa 
"against  the  field." 


Vtllat 


...r     f-ATH    or    ftVTY 
Vt'rm  ih*  <'\\\rtit"  Tribumt 


Hut  when  Carranza  had  hrcomc 
Bititrntu      relatively    strong,    and    wc    had, 

last  October,  at  corded  him  his 
place  ;m  actual  ruler,  it  will  be  rnucmlicrfd 
that  wr  al»o  authorized  the  sliipmrnf  of  arinn 
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to  Carranza  and  prohibited  such  shipment  to  well  to  be  ready,  six  days  after  the  Columbus 
Villa  and  all  others,  while  also  giving  Car-  outrage,  to  send  some  six  thousand  troops, 
ranza's  men  the  right  to  operate  by  rail  from  under  General  Pershing's  command,  south- 
our  side  of  the  line  against  their  enemies,  ward  into  the  Mexican  wilderness.  There 
For  a  country  that  has  adopted  the  polic>-  of  was  an  attempt  at  a  censorship  of  news  re- 
abstaining  scrupulously  from  meddling  in  garding  the  plans  of  the  expedition,  with  the 
Mexican  affairs,  we  have  managed  to  accu-  result,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  that  the  Mex- 
mulate  an  unprecedented  amount  of  ill-will  icans  were  informed  through  their  ordinary- 
across  the  line.  The  Columbus  raid  of  sources  of  intelligence,  while  American 
Villa's,  therefore,  was  not  the  looting  excur-  newspaper  readers  had  to  be  content  with 
sion  of  bandits,  but  rather  the  act  of  an  in-  unofficial  and  inaccurate  reports.  It  was 
furiated  body  of  Mexicans  who  intended  to  merely  idle,  at  the  outset,  to  speculate  upon 
bring  our  countn-  into  conflict  with  their  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  of  our  task 
own.  These  men  are  chiefly  of  Indian  blood,  in  Northern  Mexico, 
and  their  state  of  mind  is  not  that  of  men  of 

European  ancestr>',  but  much  more  like  what  The  advance  of  General   Persh- 

American  soldiers  of  the  past  had  encoun-  fran7ii''rt  '"g^  columns  was  more  rapid 
tered  in  some  of  our  numerous  Indian  wars.  than     had     been    expected,    and 

It  is  this  bitterness  of  attitude  towards  the  forced  the  difficult  problem  of  transporting 
"Gringoes,"  as  they  call  the  people  of  the  supplies  for  the  expedition.  It  was  hoped 
United  States,  that  constitutes  the  most  diffi-  that  permission  could  be  obtained  to  utilize 
cult  factor  in  the  problem.  Villa  himself  is  the  Mexican  railroads  for  this  purpose; 
a  military  leader  of  remarkable  adroitness,  otherwise  it  would  be  folly  for  the  American 
and  he  has  been  surrounded  by  men  who  are  troops  to  push  forward  any  considerable  dis- 
well  informed.  Nobody  knows  better  than  tance  south  of  the  point  that  they  had  reached 
these  Mexican  fighters  just  what  our  mili-  after  three  days' marching  (about  110  miles) 
tary  situation  is  now  and  has  been  during  from  the  boundary-line.  The  danger  of 
recent  years.  Since  \'illa  could  have  had  no  loss  and  delay  inddent  to  the  transporting 
other  object  in  striking  at  Columbus  except  of  supplies  by  pack-train  over  hundreds  of 
to  arouse  the  American  people  and  precipi-  miles  of  desert  might  prove  a  more  serious 
tate  an  invasion  of  Mexico — at  a  moment  problem  than  the  movement  of  the  troops 
when  our  army  was  small  and  scattered  and  themselves.  The  Mexicans,  on  the  other 
could  not  be  very  quickly  doubled  in  size —  hand,  accustomed  to  campaigning  in  a  moun- 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  was  with-  tain  country  and  earn  ing  only  a  few  days' 
out  further  plans  or  designs.  It  was  not  then  provisions,  might  elude  their  pursuers  tndefi- 
"brigandage,"   but  war  that  Villa   planned,    nitely.       It    seemed     imperative,     therefore, 

that    our    army    should    use    the    railroad. 

Thus    it    will    be    seen 

that    our    militan,-    men 

were  right  in  taking  the 
expedition  seriously.  Fighters  like 
these  Mexicans,  who  have  been  shed- 
ding blood  for  five  \cars,  are  not 
thinking  with  awe  about  the  latent 
power  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  impressed  by  actual  military 
force,  rather  than  by  industrial  re- 
sources. A  very  small  expedition 
would  have  tempted  attack  not  only 
by  X'illa's  followers,  but  by  Car- 
ranza's  as  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decision  at  Washington  to  trust 
the  army,  strengthen  it,  and  let  it 
proceed  with  respectable  force  was 
more  likely  to  secure  the  cooperation 
',of  Carranza's  men  and  to  bring 
peace  and  order  without  much 
bloodshed.  Under  these  circunj- 
stances  the  army  was  doing  fairly 


force 

Alone 

Impretaive 
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O  IM>  rTiitior.al    Villa    - 

THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  WAR.  MR.  NEWTON   D.  BAKER   (AT  THE    RIGHT).    IN   CONFERENCE  WITH 
MAJOIUGEN.  HUGH  L.  SCXTTT.  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  ACTING-SECRETARY 
FOLLOWING  MR.  GARRISON'S  RESIGNATION 


Expanding     '^^^    authorized     maximum    of 
tht  our  standing  army,  under  exist- 

"""  ing  laws,  has  for  some  time  been 
100, WO  men.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
kept  recruited  up  Or>  that  number.  On 
March  14,  five  days  after  the  Columbus 
raid,  President  Wilson  and  the  cabinet  de- 
cided to  request  Congress  to  authorize  im- 
mediate recruiting  to  the  extent  of  the  maxi- 
mum. The  matter  was  stated  to  the  House 
of    Repr'        •    ■  by    Mr.    Hay,    rhairmaii 

of  the  <  on    .Military  Affairs,  and 

within  four  minuteti  the  House  had  taken 
action,  one  New  Vork  Socialist  being  the 
f^.A..  ..,..., J. pf  j^  object.  The  res<)lutif»n  was 
>•  .    passed    by    the    Senate    on    the 

foliowmg  day.  The  actual  army  roll  then 
amounted  to  80,053  men.  It  was  necrs- 
»ar)  '<•  "'.I  10  0  57  to  make  the  full  number 
of     !  irr*    given    to    the    prrs* 

fhowrd  14,775  cfizst  defense  trfK>p<i,  with 
568  officers,  who  couM  nf)t  properly  Iw 
taken  away  from  their  prevnt  jM»sts.  Sol- 
dier*   to    the    aggregate    number    of    alxiut 


25,000  were  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Panama.  There 
were  left  in  the  United  States  3-^,510  mo- 
bile troops,  commanded  by  1923  officers. 
Including  reginicnts  that  were  at  once  or- 
dered to  the  Mexican  border,  there  were 
about  25,00f)  soldiers  in  that  region.  The 
recruiting  of  approximately  20,000  more 
men  would  virtual  1\  double  the  force  avail- 
able for  use  in  a  situation  like  that  in  North- 
ern  Mexico. 

.    ..  These   events   on    our    southern 

8»cret,iru  border  gave  a  deluutc  turn  to 
tlie  sul)ject  or  preparedness, 
which  had  gone  (piife  stale  ;it  W'asliiiigton. 
Congress  had  been  in  si'ssion  three  and  a 
half  months  without  having  acted  \ipon  lli'; 
army  and  navy  propos.ils  presented  by  the 
President  in  his  antnial  mess.ige  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December.  It  w.is  decided  to 
give  these  «|nestions  the  right  of  wav,  and 
to  secure  the  .idoption  of  s<ime  plan  tli.it 
would    put    the    nati<in    ir)    l>cttcr   shape    for 
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HON.     XEWTON     D.     BAKER,     APPOINTED    SECRETARY 
OF  \\V\R  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OX   M.\RCH   7 

defense.  As  it  h/ippened.  the  Pre.<;ident  had 
appointed  a  Secretary  of  War  just  t\vo  days 
before  the  Columbus  occurrence,  the  post 
having  been  vacant  for  a  month.  The  new 
Secretar>-  is  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  number  of  years  City 
Solicitor  and  afterwards  Mayor.  Mr.  Baker 
is  greatly  esteemed  among  his  Ohio  neigh- 
bors as  a  man  of  high  vision  and  an  apostle 
of  social  justice.  He  is  a  good  lawyer  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.  He  has  been  regarded 
as  opposed  to  the  views  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  conditions  of  the  world  require 
the  United  States  to  make  exceptional  prepa- 
ration for  defense  against  some  possible  foe. 
He  frankly  avowed  an  entire  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  work  of  his  new  office, 
while  also  declaring  his  devotion  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  readiness  to  subscribe  to 
any  view  or  policy  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Baker  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  man  of  excep- 
tional talents  and  high  character,  who  will 
quickly  adapt  himself,  as  did  Mr.  Stimson, 
of  New  ^'ork,  to  the  requirements  of  his 
position.  It  is  reasonable  in  such  cases  of 
new  men  in  high  office  not  only  to  hope  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  public  business,  but 
to  expect   it.      Mr.   Baker  will  not  fail. 


Mr.  Hay  »  '^^^^^  pas&ing  the  resolution  ap- 
Army  provipg  of  thc  expansion  of  the 
present  army  organization  to  its 
maximum  of  100,000,  the  military  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Hay,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  result  of 
its  planning  for  national  defense  on  the 
larger  scale.  The  first  provision  of  this  bill 
was  an  increase  of  the  regular  army  in  time 
of  peace  to  140,000.  A  regular-army  reserve 
of  60,000  men  was  contemplated.  The 
State  troops,  or  National  Guard,  numbering 
now  about  125,000  men,  were  more  liberally 
subsidized  than  heretofore  by  this  measure, 
and  were  expected  to  build  up  a  militia  re- 
serve by  the  plan  of  two  years'  active  ser\icc, 
with  four  additional  years  of  enrollment. 
Mr.  Hay  was  able  to  figure  out  more  than 
a  million  trained  men  already  available, 
through  adding  up  the  estimated  numbers 
of  those  who  have  within  a  certain  period 
been  discharged  from  the  regular  army  and 
those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
State  militia,  or  in  the  colleges  and  schools 
that  give  military-  training.  This,  of  course, 
is  much  better  than  nothing  at  all ;  but  these 
men  do  not  constitute  a  factor  for  defense 
until  they  are  duly  enrolled  as  reserves, 
organized  into  definite  units,  and  brought 
together  under  their  officers  at  stated  in- 
tervals.    This  will  remain  to  be  worked  out. 


Broader 

Plant 
Nndml 


A  common-sense  system,  whether 
as  complete  and  universal  as  in 
other  countries  or  not,  would 
give  us  a  strictly  national  body  of  partly 
trained  citizen  reserves  large  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  formidable  army  on  short  notice 
in  time  of  need,  while  costing  the  (jovern- 
ment  very  little  in  time  of  peace.  We  have 
published  much  information  from  time  to 
time  regarding  the  Swiss  and  their  system 
of  universal  training  for  national  ser\ice, 
but  the  subject  is  so  import.int  that  we  are 
presenting  it  again  this  month.  Mr.  Huide- 
koper,  whose  article  on  the  Swiss  and  Aus- 
tralian systems  will  be  found  beginning  on 
page  449,  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
of  our  writers  and  students  in  the  field  of 
military  histor\-.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
not.ible  book,  published  a  few  weeks  ago, 
entitled  "Tlie  Military  Unpreparedness  of 
the  United  States."  Mr.  Huidekoper's 
critical  narrative  carries  us  through  all  of 
our  wars,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  analyzes  •  ever}'  phase  of  the 
problem  of  armed  preparation.  It  ought  to 
be  read  by  many  thousands  of  our  young 
men  who  must  soon,  in   their  turn,   assume 
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the  responsibiliU'  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  through  another  gen- 
eration,  and  should   know  our  history". 

The  Senate  Committee's  bill, 
pfoposls  as  reported  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Oregon,  called  for  a 
larger  Immediate  increase  of  the  regular 
army  than  the  House  bill.  It  authorized 
a  peace  force  of  178.000  men,  to  be  recruited 
up  to  250,000  in  time  of  war.  Many  de- 
tailed provisions  in  the  bill  are  commendable 
as  improvements  over  the  existing  situation. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  with  the  work 
of  both  committees  lay  in  their  failure  to 
make  broad  deductions  from  the  experience 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  We 
are  perpetuating — while  somewhat  increas- 
ing— the  t}pe  of  regular  standing  army  that 
no  other  countr>'  but  England  had  retained 
until  now.  and  that  Great  Britain  has  this 
year  abandoned  forever.  The  other  part 
of  our  defense  scheme  is  made  up  of  the 
equally  obsolete  form  of  militia  under  State 
control,  improperly  named  the  National 
Guard.  The  States  should  have  their  con- 
stabular>'  for  their  own  purposes  of  quelling 
riots  and  keeping  the  peace.  The  nation 
should  have  its  body  of  several  million  young 
dtizens  organized  as  a  reserve  force,  and 
it  should  maintain  a  large  body  of  highly 
trained  officers,  whose  most  important  duty 
in  times  of  peace  would  be  the  disciplining 
of  successive  classes  of  young  men  coming 
up   for  their  brief  periods  of  instruction. 

But  what  we  most  need  in  this 
indurtriu--  countO'  y>^  purposes  of  prepara- 
tion against  s<jme  great  possible 
emergency  is  a  supply  of  materials.  Wars 
have  become  largely  a  matter  of  engineering 
and  manufacture.  We  need  the  cooperation 
of  our  manufacturers  and  engineers,  under 
the  leadership  of  men  trained  in  the  modern 
industrial  world.  This  is  the  kind  of  prepa- 
ration that  thirty  thousand  members  of  the 
great  engineering  vxictirs  of  the  country 
are  proposing  to  help  secure,  under  the  au- 
spices and  with  tlic  aid  of  the  Admini>t ra- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  .Naval  Consult- 
ing lk>ard  will  be  as  closely  related  to  the 
army  zs  to  the  navy,  and  be(<»me  a  National 
Council  for  I>efensr.  Mr.  Howard  Coffin, 
as  a  member  of  the  Consulting  Board  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  having  to  do  with 
'ion  and  organization,  has 
n  a  plan  for  srciiring  the 
Cfjoperation  of  tluMi^ands  of  industrial  plants 
without  delay  in   time  of   need.     The  tech- 


nical difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  quick 
production  of  rifles,  cartridges,  shells  for 
artillen,',  or  any  one  of  hundreds  of  other 
necessary  articles  or  parts  of  articles  needed 
for  armies  and  navies  are  not  dreamed  of 
by  the  ordinary  citizen ;  but  they  have  been 
learned  by  many  of  our  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers who  have  tried  to  fill  contracts 
for  the  European  governments. 


MK.    HOWARD  COFFIN    (ON    THE  KIGHT)    AND   .MR.    \V. 

S.    GIFFORD,    PLAN.NING    THE    ENGINEERS*    CAMPAIGN 

FOR    "industrial    PREPAREDNESS" 

,    .  It  is  onlv  now  that  some  of  the 

Lessons  1  •      i  1        • 

0/  Current  Dest  <)t  thcsc  concems  are  begiii- 
nmg  to  make  their  nrst  ship- 
ments, after  having  done  tlicir  best  for  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  to  become  so  com- 
pletely equipped  as  to  produce  the  necessary 
result.  It  is  proposed  by  our  engineers, 
under  Mr.  Coffin's  lead,  and  by  the  leaders 
of  certain  national  business  and  commercial 
organizations,  to  have  our  shops  and  fac- 
tories carefully  listed  as  to  their  capacities, 
and  so  prepared  in  time  of  peace  that  they 
could  give  the  Government  unlimited  sup- 
plies in  war  time  without  the  (U'ia\s  to  which 
England  and  her  allies  have  been  subjected. 
We  do  not  need  large  standing  armies,  but 
wc  need  virile  yr)ung  men  everywhere  suffi- 
ciently trained  tf)  form  a  good  citizen  sol- 
diery in  war  time.  .\r)r  do  we  need  colossal 
supplies  (jf  munitions,  heaped  up  in  advance 
and  probably  nrver  to  hr  useil.  But  we  do 
nred  the  demonstrated  ability,  in  our  ma- 
chine-shops and  manufactories,  to  produce 
on  (lovernment  demand,  without  delay,  ex- 
actly thr  articles  of  nuinition  and  eciuip- 
ment  that  arc-  needed,  and  in  (|uantitics  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  other  country, 
i  hr  preparation  of  young  men  can  come, 
for  the  niost  part,  without  piiblir  expense 
as  a  by-product  of  their  educafioii.  or  of 
their  training  period.     As  for  the  materials, 
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it   \vc  are  not  to  have  more  than  a  million  mind  the  sequence  of  occurrences  with  any- 

rirics  in  reserve  and  ready  for  use,  we  should  thing  like  an  intelligent  perspective.     At  the 

have  at  least  a  hundred   different  establish-  opening  of  the  month  we  were  made  to  feel 

ments  so  prepared  by  the  fact  that  they  are  that  the  whole  world  had  paused  in  suspense 

already  making  some  rifles  for  the  Govern-  awaiting    the    result   of    the    controversy    at 

ment  each  >ear,  that  they  could  make  large  Washington   regarding  the  status  of  Ameri- 

qiiantities  on  short  order  if  demanded.  can     travelers    on     armed     merchant    ships.  ^ 

Many  strange  things  have  happened  in  our 

Army  bills  have  had  precedence  public  life  during  the  past  three  years;  but 

Vam/'pians     ^^^^    legislation     for    the    navy,  nothing  ever  happened,   perhaps,    in   all   the 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  House  histor)'  of  diplomatic,  executive,  and  Con- 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  held  hearings  gressional  action  that  was  more  bewildering 
during  February  and  March,  soliciting  the  in  its  twists  and  turns  than  this  controversy 
opinions  and  judgments  of  the  chief  officers  about  submarines  and  merchantmen.  It  was 
of  the  navy.  These  gentlemen  were  unani-  said  to  have  ended  in  great  victory  for  the 
mous  in  declaring  that  our  navy  should  at  President  by  virtue  of  votes  taken  in  both 
once  have  larger  and  faster  ships  and  many  houses  of  Congress.  The  situation  can  only 
submarines,  although  they  differed  in  matters  be  understood  by  taking  it  up  open-mindedly; 
of  detail.  There  is  a  tendency  to  abandon  in  the  order  of  occurrences, 
the  plan  to  construct  huge  submarines,  and 
adopt  a  smaller  tvpe — which,  however,  will  „,     .^      „    In    the   earlv   davs   of   Febniary 

1                     •.         LI        1                     L              u  Lusitania"      .                             i "      •      '  •       t                     i 

be  considerably  larger  than  those  we  now  D/f/erencea  it  was  authoritatively  stated  at 
have.  Admiral  Fletcher  declared  that  the  econae  Washington  that  our  Govern- 
Atlantic  Fleet  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  ment  had  finally  reached  an  agreement  with 
and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  men  meets  ever>'  Germany  on  all  unsettled  points  having  to 
requirement,  the  marksmanship  having  im-  do  with  the  diplomatic  controversy  over  the 
proved  materially  within  recent  months,  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  This  settlement 
Rear- Admiral  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  had  covered  issues  of  compensation,  and  of 
Navigation,  asserted  that  the  personnel  of  acknowledgment  that  the  deed  was  contrar>' 
the  navy — both  officers  and  men — is  better  to  international  law  and  in  violation  of  the 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  Admiral  rights  of  neutrals.  The  principles  of  settlc- 
^Vinslow  severely  criticized  the  entire  meth-  ment,  moreover,  were  regarded  as  involving 
od  of  instructing  officers.  He  tliinks  the  express  agreements  that  neutral  passengers 
younger  officers  have  not  had  sufficient  ex-  would  be  safeguarded  in  future  when  prop- 
perience  at  sea,  and  those  in  the  higher  grades  erly  traveling  on  passenger  ships.  When 
lack  training  and  practise  in  the  tasks  which  these  negotiations  were  understood  to  have 
would  be  theirs  in  case  of  war.  Rear-Ad-  been  completed,  Germany  and  Austria,  on 
miral  Knight,  President  of  the  War  College,  or  about  February  10,  made  a  declaration  re- 
believes  that  the  fleet  is  only  50  per  cent,  efli-  garding  their  understanding  and  intentions 
cient  through  shortage  of  men.  battle  cruisers,  as  respects  the  application  of  legal  distinc- 
and  scout  ships.  Rear- Admiral  Benson,  tions  to  their  submarine  practise  after  March 
Chief  of  Operations  (a  post  recently  creat-  1.  They  declared  their  intention  to  respect 
ed),  gave  the  committee  an  account  of  cur-  absolutely  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels.  Fur- 
rent  work  in  the  way  of  "preparedness."  thermore.  they  agreed  to  practise  the  doc- 
Mobilization  and  organization  plans  have  trine  of  "visit  and  search,"  with  the  related 
been  worked  out,  while  strategical  and  sup-  doctrine  of  due  warning,  before  attacking 
ply  plans,  for  quick  action,  are  being  evolved,  merchant  ships  belonging  to  enemy  countries 
It  was  expected  by  Chairman  Padgett  that  — provided  such  nurchant  ships  were  not 
his  committee  would  be  ready  to  report  a  bill  armed  for  offensive  purposes  against  German 
early  in  April,  presumably  in  harmony  with  or  Austrian  suhmarines.  A  number  of  qucs- 
the  Administration's  proposal  of  a  five-year  tions,  s<jme  of  them  legal  and  some  of  them 
construction  program  involving  an  expendi-  practical,  were  at  once  raised,  and  a  fresh 
lure  of  $500,000,000.  controversy    that    began    rather   gently   soon 

grew  intense  and  emotional. 
.„.     ..As   we    remarked    in    our   open- 

Armea  Snips      .                                  ,                                        .  'i-i                                                      ^_1J    ^U^t. 

Asnn         mg    paragraphs,     one     sensation  "offantw-and           newspapers  were  told  tnat 

'**"•         succeeded  another  in   March,  in  "Dtftnsw*-    the  .Administration  was  irritated 

such  a  way  as  to  make  it  hard  for  the  reader  ""'""       because    (lermany    had    declared 

of  the  daily  press  to  look  back  and  keep  in  this  attitude  towards  armed  merchant  ships 
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CONGRESS  COVtMITTEES  LAST  MONTH  IN  PERFECTING  THE  NAVAL  BILL 
CFront  Row:   Admiral   Benson,  Assistant  Secrttary  Roosevelt,   Secretary   Daniels,    Surgeon-General   Braisted,   and 
Admiral  Griffin.     Back  Row:  Captain  McKean,  Captain  Parsons,  Admiral  McGowan,  Admiral   Blue,  Admiral  Tay- 
lor,  Captain   Wurtzbaugb,   and  Admiral   Strauss.) 


without  waiting  to  see  if  our  own  Govern- 
ment could  not,  by  persuasion,  obtain  from 
England  and  her  allies  the  admission  that 
this  German  view  was  reasonable  and  fair. 
It  was  not  contended  at  first  that  the  Ger- 
man doctrine  differed  in  the  least  from  that 
which  our  own  Administration  regarded  as 
correct.  Tlie  Allies,  howe\er,  were  rather 
contemptuous  and  emphatic  in  the  snubs 
rfiey  administered  to  the  suggestion.  They 
would  not  consider  for  a  moment  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  right  to  arm  merchant 
ship4.  The  main  lines  of  the  issue  were  al- 
most forgotten  in  the  next  stage  of  the  dis- 
pute, which  had  to  do  with  the  (jurstion 
whether  the  new  practise  of  putting  niodrrn 
and  powerful  naval  guns  on  merchant  shijw 
had  a  drtrnsive  or  an  offensive  purpose. 
Cirrmany  dr(  jared  that  she  had  captured  se- 
cret instnii  tions  given  by  the  Knglish  Admi- 
ralty to  the  captains  of  armed  merchant 
*hip«,   showing   on'  '  '      that   thn'r  guns 

were    to    be    usr.!  .  . .  rly    to   sink    sub- 

marines.    Tlie    I  at   length   produced 

one   form  of  ordrr    thry   had    given,    which 

in   part    "■■ '•d    the   Grrnian   contention. 

It  i»  to  hi-  i.it  the  ^,tl}.Ml^ll  linrrs  (oming 


to  the  United  States  had  not  been  carr>'ing 
guns,  although  the  Italian  liners  entering 
New  York  had  recently  been  thus  supplied 
with  powerful  modern  artillery.  Readers 
will  remember  that  one  of  the  points  of  con- 
troversy at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Luxitania  had  to  do  with  the  cjiiestion  wheth- 
er or  not  she  carried  guns  with  which  to  de- 
fend herself  against  submarines.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's famous  Lusitania  note  made  its  claims 
for  "unarmed  merchantiiK'n."  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  when  the  Italian  vessels 
appeared,  several  months  ago,  with  mounted 
guns,  our  Government  took  up  seriously  the 
(juestion  of  compflling  tliem  to  remove  this 
armament,  and  hnally  granted  clearance  pa- 
pers only  on  the  express  promise  of  the  Ital- 
ian authfirities  that  guns  should  be  used 
strictly  for  defensive  purposes,  although  the 
distinction  is  not  an  easy  one  to  understand. 


Thi 


Landlubbers  niust  i)ear   in  mind 
TraditionaJ     that  tlic  technical    rinlit  of  mer- 

fllgtit  to  Arm        I        ^       t  ■  .  .1 

chant  ships  to  carry  mounted 
guns  is  a  matter  that  had  almost  completely 
disappeared  from  disc  ussioti  ifi  text  bo<iks  of 
infeniational    law,   bci  ause   the   practise   itself 
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Imcniational   Film   SoitIcc 

THE  3.INCH  NAVAL  GUN  MOLfNTED  ON  THE  STERN  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LINER  "VERONA" 
(This  is  a  type  of  the  guns  now  used  on  merchant  ships,   though   some  in   use  arc   much   larger.     This  rapid-fire 
gun  will  fire  twenty-four  shots  a  minute,  and  is  effective  at  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles.     Such  guns  arc  always 
handled  by  naval  experts,  and  can  easily  sink  a  submarine   at   a   distance   of  two   or  three   miles,   or  as   far  as   it 
could  be  seen) 

had  become  virtually  obsolete.  In  the  old,  rine  question  would  have  adjusted  itself  with 
lawless  days  when  pirate  ships  roamed  the  perfect  ease  if  John  Bull  could  ever  have 
seas,  when  irregular  craft  were  engaged  in  been  made  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  mcr- 
the  slave  trade,  and  before  steam  had  taken  chant  ships,  not  participating  in  war  but 
the  place  of  sails,  while  privateers  swarmed  engaged  in  ordinary  and  peaceful  trade,  may 
the  seas  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  there  not  be  captured  or  sunk  at  sea.  The  sub- 
were  obvious  reasons  why  the  private  mer-  marine  is  a  fit  instrument  to  be  used  by  a 
chant  ship  should  carry  a  gun  or  two.  She  nation  in  self-defense,  as  against  the  warships 
was  not  supposed  to  use  them  against  regular  of  an  attacking  or  invading  enemy.  But  the 
men-of-war.  AVhen  overtaken  by  a  rcgu-  submarine  is  a  horrible  monster  when  tn- 
larly  armed  ship  belonging  to  the  navy  of  a  gaged  in  the  odious  business — that  ought  l«>ng 
nation  at  war,  she  was  expected  to  receive,  ago  to  have  been  outlawed  by  agreement  of 
for  her  passengers  and  crew,  the  rights  and  all  nations — of  sinking  unarmed  merchant 
immunities  that  accompanied  the  process  of  ships  at  sea.  ^Vhon  this  Mar  is  ended,  all 
capture.  \Vithin  our  period,  however,  piracy  such  questions  must  be  settled  on  broad 
has  been  stamped  out,  privateering  has  been  grounds  of  enlightened  justice, 
abolished,  and  the  carrying  of  guns  by  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  merchant  ships  Since,  however,  those  who  rule 
had  become  obsolete  because  needless.  Its  D?Jt/netion»  ^^^^  •'^^•*  ^^''''  ""^  R'^'^  '^P  ^^^  ^^^^' 
suiiden  revival  is  due  to  the  fact  of  a  wholly  trine  that  all  the  peaceful  ships 
new  kind  of  naval  warfare.  For  several  and  peaceful  commerce  of  citizens  who  owe 
generations  the  United  States  advocated  and  allegiance  to  a  coimtr>'  that  is  at  war  may 
strove  to  secure  the  exemption  from  capture  be  driven  from  the  seas  by  public  vessels  of 
and  attack  of  private  property  at  sea.  The  war  of  all  kinds,  we  come  to  a  question  of 
world  would  gladly  have  accepted  that  en-  distinctions  that  cannot  be  wholly  avoided 
lightened  and  valuable  doctrine  if  Great  by  mere  reference  to  the  traditions  of  inter- 
Ikitain's  consent  could  have  been  obtained,  national  law.  Since  privateering  is  for- 
Preying  upon  peaceful  commerce  at  sea  is  bidden,  what  constitutes  a  public  armed  ship 
a  shameful  thing,  whether  done  by  govern-  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  constitutes  a 
ments  or  under  the  black  flag.     The  subma-  private  merchant  ship  entitled   to  the  privi- 
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leges  of  visitation,   search,   and  warning  on  ^^^  Secretary   Lansing   proceeded   to 

the  other  hand?    In  a  sense,  all  English  mer-         Drastic       show  that  "if  a  submarine  is  re- 
chant  ships  have  now  become  governmental,         roposais      qufj-etj  to  stop  and  search  a  mer- 

because  their  use  is  wholly  controlled  by  the  chant  vessel  on  the  high  seas   .    .   .    it  would 

government    and    subjected    to    military    re-  not  seem  just  nor  reasonable  that  the  sub- 

straints.     Thus  the  big  liners  at  the  present  marine  should  be  compelled,  uhile  complying 

time  have  been  removed  from  the  New  York  with  these  requirements,  to  expose  itself  to 

passenger  service  and  are  in  use  as  transports  almost   certain   destruction    by   the  guns   on 

for  Canadian  troops  and  as  cargo  ships  for  board  the   merchant  vessel."     He  comes  to 

vast  quantities  of  war  munitions.     These  ves-  the  conclusion,   therefore,   that  it  would   be 

sels  are  engaged  in  the  war  as  truly  as  any  a  reasonable  and  just  arrangement  to  hold 

submarine  or  dreadnaught  could  possibly  be.  submarines    strictly    to    the    rules    requiring 

The     traditional     international     rules     safe-  the  well-known  preliminaries,  while  holding, 

guarding  merchantmen   do   not  contemplate  on  the  other  hand,  that  "merchant  vessels  of 

ships   that  are  actually  serving,   directly   or  belligerent  nationality  should  be  prohibited 

indirectly,  the  militar>-  purposes  of  a  govern-  fro7n    carrying   any   armament   whatsoever." 

ment  at  war.     The  best  students  of  the  sub-  Though  asking  the  British  and  Allied  gov- 

ject  in  all  phases  are  thoroughly  aware  that  ernments   to    accept    these   views,    which    he 

there  are  no  rules  or  traditions  of  interna-  believes  "will  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice 

tional  law  that  meet  the  conditions  actually  and    fairness   of   all    the   belligerents   in    the 

existing  on  the  sea  at  the  present  time.  present  war,"  the  note  does  not  by  any  means 

admit  that  we  shall  be  governed  in  our  own 

.    ,       Wliat,   then,   is  now  or  has  re-  conduct   by   the   response   of   Great    Britain. 

Formal        cently  been  the  actual  position  of  On  the  contrary,   Mr.   Lansing  goes  so  far 

'*"'*""'       our  own  President  and  Secretary  as  to  conclude  the  note  with  the  following 

of    State    upon    these    important    questions?  paragraph,  which,  though  couched  in  diplo- 

The  answer  is  not  in  doubt.     It  is  to  be  read  matic    language,   would    seem    to   convey   to 

in  one  of  the  clearest  and  best-poised  official  foreign  governments  the  impression  of  a  pol- 

notes  that  our  Government  has  until  this  time  icy    firmly    decided    upon,    and    to   be  given 

prepared,  in  its  series  of  diplomatic  utterances  early  effect: 

since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     It  was,  in 

fact,  this  statement  of  our  Government  that  '  should  add  that  my  Government  is  impressed 
preceded  the  announcement  of  the  Cierman  ^^"^  «he  reasonableness  of  the  argument  that  a 
,.  i  V  •  a  A  i_  /L  merchant  vessel  carrvuig  armament  of  anv  sort, 
polio-,  and  that  mHuenced  ever>-  phase  of  the  ;„  view  of  the  character  of  the  submarine  war- 
subsequent  controversy.  On  January  18  our  fare  and  the  defensive  weakness  of  undersea  craft, 
Administration's  position  was  presented  should  be  held  to  he  an  auxiliary  nuiser  and  so 
formally  to  England  and  her  allies  bv  the  '/,""^'*  ^'>  f  "^"'"'  "^  ''f  ^^  '.'>  ^.  'H'lHKerent 

— .  '  ^  "^  ,,.,  ,  .  ■  ,  Cjovernment,  and  is  seriously  considering  mslruct- 

Ucpartment   of    State.       I  he   object    avowed  i„j^  its  officials  accordingly. 
was  to  protect  neutrals  and  non-combatants 

from    the    dangers    of    submarine    warfare.  It  is  well  for  the  layman  to  un- 

Thc  right  to  use  submarines  against  an  ene-        '!l°^J,l'''      derstand    just    what    these    last 
n  rce   was   defended,      smce   those  words    imply.      Since    it    is    the 

»"  of  war  have  proved  their  effect-  most  decisive  and  important  expression  made 

ivencss   in   this   practical    branch  of   warfare  in   any   note  to   the   belligerent   governments 

on    the   high    seas."      Having   set    forth    the  at   any   time  since  the  outbreak  of   the  war 

established  principles  and  rules,  Mr,  Lansing  Uvith   the  possible  cvieption  of  the  note  of 

•hovvcd    how    naval    warfare    and    maritinie  February   10,   I'M  S.  tlireatrning  to  hold  (Jer- 

conditirms  have  been  changed  since   1914  by  many  to  "strict  accountability") — it  is  sur- 

^'  '  ibinarines;  and  he  is  brought  to  prising  that  it  has  not  been  more  widely  dis- 

*'' "n:  cussed.      This   seems   to   he   due   to    the    tact 

"Consrqurntly  the  placing  of  rjum  on  mer-  that  the  note  was  not  given  to  the  Anierii.ui 
fhnnlmen  at  the  present  date  of  submarine  press  at  the  time  it  was  scut  to  (iic.it  Bii- 
Ufarfare  cnn  hr  explained  only  on  the  //round  tain  and  her  allies.  It  was,  however,  ma«le 
of  a  purpose  to  render  men hnnlmcn  superior  public  in  F.iirope,  and  Grrmanv  was  sup- 
in  force  to  luhmarines.  find  to  prevent  unrn-  |K>sedly  familiar  with  its  sentiments  and  its 
ing  find  1  iiit  find  senrrh  by  them,  /tny  nrma-  expressions.  Our  (lovernment,  then,  as  long 
ment.  iherrfnrr,  on  a  menhant  vessel  nould  ago  as  January  IK,  dec  larr«l  oflic  iaIK  to  the 
teem  to  heive  the  fhanuter  of  an  ofjeniive  Ix-jli^rrrnt  powers  that  it  was  seriously  pro- 
armamenl.  pming  to  treat  armed  menhant  ships  as  aux- 
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iliary  cruisers.  This  means  that  an  English,  officially  declared  to  be  reasonable  and  just, 
Italian,  or  French  liner  or  freighter  coming  in  its  memorandum  cabled  to  all  of  the  Al- 
into  any  American  port  with  a  mounted  gun  lied  governments  on  January  18.  The  cor- 
would  be  regarded  as  a  warship.  It  would  respondent  of  the  New  ^  ork  Times  in- 
not  be  allowed  to  discharge  a  cargo  or  to  formed  us  that  our  Government  was  notified 
take  on  a  cargo,  and  it  would  have  to  leave  of  Germany's  intentions  on  February  9,  in 
port  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  would  the  vcr\  same  conference  during  which  the 
not  be  allowed  to  discharge  any  passengers,  Liisitania  agreement  was  made.  In  short, 
nor  would  it  be  allowed  to  take  any  pas-  we  made  the  Lusitania  agreement  more  than 
sengcrs  on  board.  Thus  the  thing  that  our  three  weeks  after  we  had  notified  the  world 
(iovernment  had  officially  declared  to  the  of  our  views  about  armed  merchant  ships, 
world  was  reasonable  and  right,  and  that  apparently  knowing  that  Germany  had  de- 
it  was  "seriously"  proposing  to  do,  would  cided  to  conform  her  practise  to  those  prin- 
ha\e  acted  in  the  most  peremptory  way  to  ciples  which  we  had  e.xpressly  laid  down 
keep  all  Americans  of^  armed  belligerent  as  reasonable  and  just  for  her  to  act  upon, 
merchant  ships.  The  most  careful  and  best-informed  corre- 
spondents in  Washington,  writing  independ- 

So  much  for  facts  that  are  as  ently  of  each  other,  informed  us  on  Febru- 
Bernstorff  Open  and  clear  as  sunshine  at  ar>'  10  that  the  Administration  was  in  ac- 
Understand?  ^^j^q^  After  this  come  the  things  cord  with  the  German  view.  The  Times 
that  must  puzzle  the  historian  if  he  ever  tries  declared  that  "enough  was  learned  to-day  to 
to  find  any  thread  of  consistency  running  warrant  the  statement  that  .  .  .  the  United 
through  them.  It  was  ten  days  later  that  States  Government  will  deny  entr>"  to  armed 
responsible  newspapers  here  at  home  were  merchant  ships  except  under  the  conditions 
given  certain  intimations  as  to  the  character  which  apply  to  warships,  and  will  issue  a 
of  the  note  (see  the  New^  York  Ji/tus  of  formal  warning  to  Americans  that  their  lives 
Januarj'  28),  and  were  told  by  the  State  will  be  imperilled  if  the\  travel  on  armed 
Department  that  Count  von  Bernstorff  and  enemy  merchant  ships."  The  Sun  declared 
the  Austrian  representative.  Baron  Zw  iedi-  that  "the  State  Department  is  seriously  con- 
nek,  had  been  duly  informed  and  consulted  sidering  .  .  .  issuing  a  general  notice  to 
regarding  the  document  that  had  been  for-  American  travelers  to  keep  off  armed  liners." 
warded  to  the  foreign  offices  of  Great  Hri-  The  New  York  ff'orld,  which  is  strongly 
tain,  P^rance,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Bel-  pro-Ally  but  which  is  also  recognized  as  the 
gium.  It  was  several  weeks  after  we  had  chief  New  York  organ  of  the  Administra- 
taken  this  strong  and  unqualified  position  as  tion,  expressed  its  inability  to  see  any  reason 
to  what  was  right  and  reasonable  in  the  rela-  why  "Americans  should  risk  life  and  prop- 
tions  between  submarine  warfare  and  the  erty  on  so-called  merchantmen  which  in 
arming  of  merchant  ships,  that  the  State  Dc-  fact  are  ships  of  war."  There  was  great 
partment  gave  to  the  press  the  news  that  Sec-  difference  among  leading  American  news- 
letary  Lansing  and  Count  von  Bernstorft  papers  as  to  the  wisdom  of  enforcing  the 
had  agreed  upon  the  last  point  of  difTerence  Lansing  views;  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  Lusitania.  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  attitude  and  the 
Our  views,  therefore,  regarding  armed  mer-  intentions  of  the  Administration  at  that  time, 
chant  ships  were  fully  known  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  when  this  agreement  was  our  Sudden  ^^^  ^""""^  ^^^^  °^  *^^  newspa- 
worked  out.  It  was  on  February  9  that  it  Ch„noe  pers.  however,  at  that  moment 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Lansing 'and  Count  ''f  *"'^"<"  was  seized  by  other  topics.  It 
von  Bernstorff  had  agreed  upon  the  last  de-  was  on  that  very  date  { Februar>-  10)  that 
tails,  subject  only  to  the  acceptance  at  Ber-  Secretary  Garrison  withdrew  from  the  cabi- 
lin  of  the  change  of  a  single  word.  And  net  under  highly  sensational  circumstance^ 
this  acceptance  at  Berlin  was  announced  on  The  question  of  military  preparedness  had 
February  15.  taken   the  President's  attention,  and  he  had 

on  January   28  gone  West  on   his  speaking 

Meanwhile,     on     February     10,  tour,  returning  to  Washington  on  February 

tnnau«c".iUt  Ciermaiiv    and    Austria   had    de-  4.     It  was  on  February  12  that  the  full  text 

dared      that      beginning      with  of  the  Lansing  note  on  the  disarmament  ot 

March    1    thev  would  treat  the  armed  mer-  merchant  ships  was  cabled   from   Europe  to 

chant   ships  of   their  enemies  exactly   in    the  the  Chicago  Herald  and  published  simultane- 

manner  that  the  American  Go\ernnu-nt  had  ously  in  the  New  "i'ork   Times.     It  did  not 
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seem,  however,  to  have  been  widely  read  and  marine."  And  he  had  said  further:  "Any 
understood,  although  the  Times  headlines  de-  armament,  therefore,  on  a  merchant  vessel, 
dared  that  the  note  "tells  the  Powers  that  would  seem  to  have  the  character  of  an  ofiFen- 
we  probably  will  treat  all  armed  vessels  as  sive  armament.").  The  tenth  clause  says 
warships."  On  Februan-  15  came  ex-Secre-  that  "Americans  will  not  be  warned  to  re- 
tar>-  Root's  speech  assailing  the  diplomacy  frain  from  traveling  on  merchantmen  armed 
of  the  Administration,  particularly  in  its  with  guns  solely  for  purposes  of  defense." 
failure  to  hold  Germany  to  account.  On  The  eleventh  clause  says  that  if  Americans 
the  morning  of  the  16th  there  were  three  should  lose  their  lives  in  an  attack  without 
main  headlines  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  warning,  our  Government  would  require  evi- 
"\['ork;  Times.  The  three  were  as  follows:  dence  not  only  as  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
"Root  Denounces  Wilson's  Policy  Toward  the  merchantman's  armament  but  as  to  the 
the  War,"  "Berlin  Meets  Our  Lusitania  position  and  use  of  the  guns.  The  twelfth 
Terms,"  "America  to  Hold  that  Liners  May  clause  says  that  we  have  made  no  protest 
Arm  for  Defense."  It  seems  that  a  state-  against  the  German  and  Austrian  announce- 
ment was  given  to  the  press  after  the  Cabinet  ment,  but  that  we  may  possibly  inquire  how 
meeting  of  Tuesday,  February  15.  which  in-  Germany  and  Austria  propose  to  distinguish 
volved  a  remarkable  change  of  our  Govern-  between  armed  and  unarmed  ships,  and  so 
ment's  official  position.  forth. 

The  first  clause  of  this  new  state-  These  statements  involved  much 
Mew  Doctrines  ment  was  that  "the  Government  Changeaof  shifting  of  ground  from  the  po- 
Outiined  admits  that  merchant  vessels  have  '*«'""'8  sition  taken  in  January.  It  was 
an  international  legal  right  to  arm  for  the  stated  that  the  memorandum  was  given 
sole  purpose  of  defense."  The  second  clause  out  because  on  the  following  Friday,  as 
in  the  new  statement  asserts  that  "the  Gov-  had  been  announced.  Senators  Sterling 
ernment  is  seriously  impressed  with  the  rea-  and  Lodge  were  to  speak  in  the  Senate 
sonableness  of  the  argument  that  a  merchant  against  the  new  position  of  the  Central  Pow- 
vcssel  should  not  carry  armament  of  an>'  ers.  On  the  following  day  (February  16) 
sort."  In  the  third  clause,  we  declare  that  Secretary  Lansing  gave  out  a  formal  state- 
thc  present  rule  allowing  "merchant  vessels  ment  to  the  effect  that  the  Lusitania  case  was 
to  arm  only  for  defense  ought  to  be  changed ;  held  up.  and  its  settlement  must  depend  upon 
nevertheless,  the  Government  does  not  feel  how  German  submarine  warfare  would  be 
that  it  can  change  or  disregard  this  rule  dur-  conducted  in  the  future.  Apparently  our 
ing  the  progress  of  the  war  without  the  as-  (jovernment  had  shifted  its  position  some- 
sent  of  the  contending  belligerents."  In  the  what  more  on  each  successive  day.  The  Ad- 
fourth  clause,  our  proposal  of  January  18  ministration  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  in 
was  referred  to  as  a  plan  for  "a  gentlemen's  our  judgment,  in  refusing  to  stand  by  its 
agreement  among  the  warring  powers  for  the  own  settlement  of  the  Liisitatim  (|uestion,  in 
removal  of  armament  of  any  sort  from  mer-  view  of  all  the  formal  and  official  facts  of  its 
chant  ships."  The  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  own  shaping.  The  only  possible  inference  is 
refcrreo  to  the  submission  of  proposals  to  the  that  our  Government  had  for  good  reasons 
belligerent  powers.  The  seventh  clause  de-  changed  its  mind  as  to  a  working  policy,  in 
clares  flatly  that  "the  Government  will  not  the  fare  of  essential  facts.  WV  had  taken  the 
blaze  the  way  with  any  announcement  to  firm  ground  that  merchant  ships  ought  ru)t  to 
hold  that  belligerent  merchantmen  carrying  be  armed  at  all.  Wk  had  now  begun  to  take 
guns  of  any  «»rt  be  treated  as  auxiliary  the  ground  that  we  must  inquire  wliether 
cruisers."  'I'he  eighth  clause  says  that  "the  they  are  armed  for  offens*-  or  for  defense. 
^  ■                Mt    will    rely   on    rvisfing    interna-  We  had  leftit  reasonably  to  be  Inferred  that 

'    -; -,  and  stand  by  the  right  of  briliger-  Americans  ()Ught  to  be  warned  ncjt  to  travel 

ent  merchant  ships  to  arm  only  for  defense."  on  belligerent  merchantmen,  if  we  considered 

The  ninth  clause  says  that  our  CJovernment  them   sufficiently  armed    for  purposes  ot   of- 

"'          '       *■'■  to  in-    '     '    "a  mrr' '             m  "is  fensc.      No  easy  solution  was  in  sight. 

I  =  for  del'  lien  its    .; ;;icnt  is 

superior  in  force  to  the  armament  of  a  sub-  ^^^            Hut  meanwhile  we  h.i<l  fold  Ger- 

marine."     (Mr.  Lansing,  in  his  note  of  Jan-  iu'n\„n       many  that  we  would  not  accept 

"■"     '*'     '■  ■-'      •■  '     "Kvrn   a  merchant   ship  *'"""         flir   srftlemrnt   of    the   l.usilaniti 

rr  gun  would  Ih-  able  to  case  without  further  assurances  regarding  tiie 

use  It  eHecfively  for  offense  against  the  sub-  future.      Hy  this  time  Congress  brgan  to  be 
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aroused.  Senator  Sterling  had  made  a  speech 
(jii  the  submarine  question,  and  rcsohitions 
were  bcinj;  prepared,  (^n  the  21st  the  lead- 
ers of  the  committees  ha\  ing  to  do  with  for- 
eign affairs,  Senator  Stone  and  Representa- 
tive Flood,  accompanied  by  Senator  Kern, 
were  in  consultation  with  the  President.  Mr. 
Wilson  insisted  that  Congress  should  let  dip- 
lomatic afifairs  alone,  and  particularly  that  it 
should  not  vote  upon  a  resolution  warning 
Americans  to  keep  ofif  armed  ships.  lo 
sum  up  a  matter  of  impressions:  Some  Con- 
gressmen derived  the  mistaken  view  that 
President  Wilson  was  on  the  point  of  precipi- 
tating a  break  with  Ciermany,  while  in  fact 
the  State  Department  was  ready  to  proloni; 
friendly  diplomatic  discussion  with  Count 
von  Hernstorff.  By  degrees,  and  before  it 
had  all  been  realized,  the  Administration  had 
apparently  been  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
most  uncompromising  champion  of  the  doc- 
trine that  merchant  ships  had  a  right  to  arm, 
and  that  we  must  at  all  hazards  protect  the 
right  of  any  casual  American  to  travel  any- 
where on  the  armed  ships  of  belligerents. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  found  it- 
^E"°^te'      ^^^^   taking   the  attitude   toward 

the  whole  subject  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  State  had  assumed 
in  the  original  memorandum  they  had  given 
to  the  Allied  govenunents  in  January,  but 
had  since  modified.  Congress,  however, 
did  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  the  President 
had  previously  gone.  Congress  merely  did 
not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  ne<"dless  trouble 
with  Germany.  It  did  not  propose  to  call 
armed  merchantmen  "auxiliary  cruisers,"  as 
the  President  himself  had  proposed.  It 
merely  desired  to  support  the  President,  by 
adopting  a  resolution  against  the  granting  of 
passports  to  travelers,  or  in  some  other  way 
emphasizing  the  danger  to  Americans  of  be- 
ing on  board  belligerent  armed  ships  while 
the  principles  were  still  under  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion. No  one  proposed  that  Americans 
should  give  up  any  of  their  abstract  rights  as 
neutrals.  At  first  President  Wilson  used  all 
his  influence  to  prevent  resolutions  from  com- 
ing to  a  vote  or  being  discussed.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20, '  however,  the  President  suddenly 
asked  the  acting  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  secure  "an  early  vote  up- 
on the  resolutions  with  regard  to  travel  on 
armed  merchantmen."  The  President  had 
on  February  24  written  a  letter  to  Senator 
Stone,  which  had  made  not  the  slightest  ref- 
erence to  the  note  to  the  Allies,  and  which 
declared    unswerving    devotion    to    doctrines 


Photograi  Ijs  by  Harris  k  Kwliii:.  \Va*blii(lon.  I)    l' 
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that  Mr.  I.ansing's  note  had  not  emphasized. 
Most  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  a  majority  at  least 
of  the  members  of  the  President's  own  party, 
^\  ere  in  favor  of  warning  Americans  and  of 
holding  to  the  earlier  Lansing  doctrines. 

Action  was  deferred,  however, 
^Action        ""^''   t'l^   President,  as  we  have 

remarked,  suddenly  changed  his 
view  and  demanded  a  vote  from  Congress 
upon  a  matter  which  he  had  previously  said 
was  exclusively  the  executive  department's 
business.  The  vote  in  the  Senai»-  was  upon  a 
preamble  and  resolution  framed  by  Senator 
Gore.  By  a  trick  of  substitution,  the  reso- 
lution in  final  form  was  as  follows: 

RfsolvfJ.  That  the  sinkinp  by  a  German  fub- 
marine,  without  notice  or  warning,  of  an  armed 
merchant  vessel  of  her  public  enemy,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  the  I'nited  States, 
would  constitute  a  just  and  suHicient  cause  of 
war  between  the  I'nited  States  and  the  (icrman 
Empire. 

The  resolution,  however,  did  not  come  to 
a  \ote  at  all  upon  its  merits,  because  it  was 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  68  to  14.  The  President 
had  demanded  a  clear  vote,  with  full  discus- 
sion, on  the  question  of  travelers  on  armed 
ships.  His  own  managers  in  the  Senate  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  that 
question  from  being  voted  upon,  adopting  the 
parliamentary  device  of  tabling  any  form  of 
re,solution.  The  result  was  evasive  in  effect, 
and  the  .ictioti  imsatisfactory  both  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  .Administration.  In  the  House, 
the  preamble  and  resolution  were  much  more 
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elalx>rate  as  drawn  by  Mr.  .McLcniore.  of 
Trxas.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  decidedly 
more  intellijjible,  though  not  direct.  It  took 
place  on  .March  7.  The  leaders,  acting  for 
the  Administration,  were  again  opposed  to 
securing  a  vote  upon  the  measure  itself.  The 
vote  came  upon  the  question  whether  the 
res4')lutioiis  would  be  taken  up  to  be  acted 
upon,  or  whether  they  would  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  l^hey  were  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  '  21()  to  142.     The  Hf)use  was  in 

over  ■  iig  sympathy   with   the  doctrines 

and  purp<iscs  of  the  McLemorc  resolution. 
The  public  was  correctly  informed,  how  ever. 
that  the  vote  had  sustained  the  President  in 
his    right    to    deal    with    diplotnatic    issues. 


Wh»rt 

Wt  Hoia 

Btiut4 


Meanwhile,  the  submarine  ques- 
tion remains  just  where  it  was 
before.  The  Allies  seem  to  be 
rapidly  arming  their  merchant  ships.  All 
*urh     ar:  f     is,    of    course,     for    action 

against  ines;  and   there   is  not   a  hu- 

man being  who  can  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  "offrnsivr"  and  'Mefensive"  use  of 
*nrh  armaments.  We  arr  unable  to  see  any 
hope  of  rontpromisc  between  the  |>ositiori 
taken  by  the  Allies,  and  the  (NAition  first 
Apt— fl 


taken  by  our  ( io\  crmiiciit  and  then  adopted, 
a^  if  with  encouragement,  by  German\\ 
Certain  readers  wish  to  know  our  own  edito- 
rial opinions.  First,  then,  we  cannot  imagine 
the  Allies,  at  the  present  stage,  giving  up 
the  right  to  arm  merchant  ships  against  sub- 
marines. Second,  we  think  that  many  of  the 
armed  merchantmen  should  be  regarded  .is 
"in  Government  service"  and  should  refuse 
to  take  neutral  passengers.  Third,  we  do  not 
think  that  in  view  of  ail  the  facts  our  (lov- 
ernment  shf>uld  hold  (jermany  accountable 
for  lives  lost  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  ship 
that  has  openeii  war  upon  a  submarine,  with- 
out taking  e\idence.  Altlioiigli  the  need  has 
been  obvious  since  the  outbreak  of  tiie  war, 
it  is  not  too  late  yet  for  us  to  call  the  neu- 
tral nati«»ns  together,  and  attempt  to  find  a 
common  jMjIicy  as  regards  the  principles 
which  our  ( if)verfHnent  tried  to  formulate 
justly  in  January,  and  modified  as  to  jirac- 
tise  ii)  thr  Ides  of  .Mar(h.  Iloll.uiil  am! 
Sweden  have  these  ((uestions  to  deal  with  ; 
and  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Hra/.il  are  as 
much  affecte<l  as  our  own  country.  It  is  not 
their  strength  that  we  need  to  support  us, 
but  it  is  their  views  as  stead)  ing  o|)inionsand 
confirming  our  positions. 
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As  we  have  explained  elsewhere  seems  to  be  a  growing  spirit  of  unity  in  Eng- 

Articies       '"  some  remarks  about  our  regu-  land,  although  there  has  been  some  friction 

lar  contributor  on  the  current  due  to  the  calling  of  married  men  to  the 
rnovements  in  the  great  war,  Mr.  Simonds  is  colors  in  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription 
in  Europe,  to  return,  however,  in  the  near  law.  A  new  cabinet  position  was  been  ore- 
future.  We  are  fortunate,  in  iiis  absence,  in  atcd — that  of  War  Trade  Minister,  in 
having  so  accomplished  a  student  of  world  charge  of  the  blockade  and  other  Orders  in 
affairs  as  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  to  write  up-  Council — and  given  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

on  the  great  battle  of  Verdun.     In  the  extent  .                            /    r          i 

r         "     •  .              1         1   ■                   »i  „,  ,„  As    a    matter    or    formal    news, 

of  ammunition  used,  and  in  manv  other  re-  Portuoni        u       u             r     •»  i 

1-.           .         \    u  .           r-          ,.  «r,;,  ,.*  u/,„    though  not  of  vital  consequence, 

spccts,  this  intense  struggle  between  Cjermanv  Now  at  war            fc>                                     ^ 

,     U                    .     •          u     ..    »k      „„»../»  the  entrance  of   Portugal  as  one 

and    France,    centermg    about    the    greatest  ,    ,           .                                       u     j-            j 

f  I-          '    r       -       .£     *                 ,  ^    ,.o  o^,.  of  the  nations  at  war  must  not  be  disregard- 

of  Frances  frontier  fortresses,  surpasses  anv  ,      v.            i  u        n     i         u                  j       j 

1       u      1              J    1  •       II  u ■»      .      A^  ^..,  ed.     Portugal  has  all  along  been  considered 

other  battle  recorded  in  all  history.     As  our  "     .        ,,^  .       ,      ,           ^       .,        ,  ^ 

I       I    1       »u                •►  ....,<-'  „,.;»^  »^^  as  virtually   mvolved  on   the  side  ot   Oreat 

patres  closed   tor  the  press   it  was  quite  too  „  .    .          \             .                        ,    r> 

,                ■      ^      L     u                i   ^u--     k„-<.  Britain.      A   certain    amount   of    Portuguese 

early   to  estimate  the  bearing  of   this  phase  ,        .                          u    ■  u           •         u     n 

r    i                      .1     r     I       »              Tu  »  »!,.,  aid  and  countenance  had  been  given  bv  ror- 

of  the  war  upon  tlie  final  outcome.     1  hat  the  .         ,      ^               •      a^-       '    u 

r^                         »  J   »         -■ ru   „,^^»  »v,or,  tugal  against  the  Germans  m  Africa,  where 

Germans  expected  to  accomplish  more  than  „ '^        ^                                                        ,      , 

.        u          •         ■  ]     ..      Tk»    Aii;^   ^^^   »«  Portuguese    possessions    are    secure    only    bv 

they   have   is  evident.       1  he  Allies  seem   to  .            /•  t-     i-  i                •          tu 

,     •'        •     J  •         •  V         1  J  »        ■»•           A  virtue  of  English  protection.      1  he  war  wa-^ 

have  gamed  in  spirits  and  determination.     Af;        *  ,         uud. 

„  .^.  f                  '^        .  AT     »      1    AT,    T„    ^-  declared  by  Germany  rather  than  by  Portu- 

British  writer,  now  at  Montreal,  Mr.  Jaines  ,       n-,    '  n              '      u   j    j       i  j'. 

T)     A  r      1       1  1                              1          ^  1,  „«,,  gal-      1  he    Portuguese  had  decided  to  seize 

a.   Macdonald,   gives  our  readers  an  excep-  ^    ,        ,              i    ■        r      r^               u-       u 

■       u        1     ui                ^    r  ..u    ~  T*          •.  .  and  make  use  of  sixtv-nve  German  ships  that 

tionally  valuable  account  of  the  military  situ-  ,        .             j    •       l  •'    u     l                   ■• 

■     A  •     AT-            u          •»        f  »u'  D    -  lav   interned   in   their  harbors,   promising  to 

ation  m  Asia  Minor.     He  writes  or  the  Kus-  -           ,  .      ^                       .           c-     r  i         j 

^    f  11              ^1           ^          i  -c  make   ultimate   compensation,      bir   hdward 

sian  movements  following  the  capture  or  Lr-  /^        ,    ,  ,     ,         ,.                              ^     r 

J     1        r  ,1      o    _•  u          jv  „    „  Grey  held  that  this  was  not  an  act  of  war. 
zerum,  and  also  of  the  nritish  expedition  in  -                  •     ii        r-                     •.      •  u. 
-Kf       '          •         A  T       c.     1       Air    uk             ^  and  was  permissible.     Germany,  quite  right- 
Mesopotamia.      Mr.    btanlej'   Washburn,    at  ,      ,          *            i     i        •         u  '     i 
,                    r     1       ,          .       ■>               u    11       ..  Iv,  howe\er,  took  the  view  that  the  step  was 
home  on  a  furlough,  writes  tor  us  a  brilliant  i        i     ■     r             j  •   ^               i                T    j 

/•  n       •  '          ^  ■     .1                 T^     •  hostile  m  fact  and  intent,  and  promptly  de- 
account  of  Russia  s  part  in  the  war.     Uecis-  ,        ,                 __                           r        t    . 

M-                 1                  ..I-         c               ►»,<.  clared    war.       I  here    was   a   current    report 

ive  things  may  happen  within  a  tew  months,  ,         i      r»        i-             i_               >         r  r> 

**         "  that  the  Brazilians,  who  are  also  ot   Portu- 

gucse  blood  and  speech,  had  seized  fortv-twn 
There  have  been  many  persona  interned  German  ships  because  of  a  desperate 
ChaZs  changes  in  military  and  po  itical  ^^^j  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  transportation.  But 
leadership ;  but  this  has  always  ^^^  ^^^^^^  i^^^^^^  affirmation  as  these  page> 
been  the  case  when  great  countries  are  at  war.  ^^.^^^  written  on  March  20. 
In  Germany,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has  re- 
tired and  has  been  succeeded  in  the  direction  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
of  naval  affairs  by  Admiral  von  Capelle.  who  iv.f//VofM  seizure  of  German  ships  interned 
has  been  one  of  the  Admiralty's  chief  admin-  in  Italian  ports,  in  Februar>-,  had 
istrators.  The  newspapers  have  attempted  to  not  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  war.  It  has 
explain  this  change  as  due  to  Admiral  von  long  been  expected  that  Italy  would  not  con- 
Tirpitz's  insistence  upon  an  extremely  ag-  tinue  to  fight  Germany's  allies  while  keepin- 
gressive  submarine  policy.  But  we  are  not  in  up  the  pretense  of  being  at  peace  with  Or- 
possession  of  facts  that  wholly  justify  any  many.  Rumania  has  been  mobilizing  to  the 
such  conclusion.  We  have  heard  little  lately  utmost  of  her  capacity,  but  seems  to  be  mere- 
of  the  great  hero.  Hindenberg.  while  the  ly  waiting  for  her  chance  to  grab  desired  ter- 
German  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  ritnry  according  as  the  fortunes  of  war  may 
has  been  given  the  conspicuous  place  of  lead-  afford  her  a  final  opportunity.  She  is  cx- 
ership  in  the  fighting  around  Verdun.  In  pecting  an  Allied  drive  against  Bulgaria 
France  General  Gallieni  has  been  retired  from  the  Salonika  base.  If  Russia  should  be 
from  his  post  as  Minister  of  War,  and  has  strong  enough  to  make  it  seem  worth  while, 
been  succeeded  by  Cieneral  Charles  Roques.  Rumania  may  assist  and  take  as  her  reward 
as  a  meml>er  of  the  Briand  cabinet,  (jen.  the  long-coveted  Transylvania.  Holland  was 
Roques  had  created  the  French  military  avia-  intensely  excited  over  the  sinking  of  two  im- 
tion  service.  It  was  reported  from  Turkey  portant  ships,  especially  her  South  American 
that  the  intrepid  War  Minister  and  leader,  liner,  the  Tuhantia.  It  is  incredible  that 
Enver  Pasha,  had  been  assassinated;  but  he  (lermany.  relying  as  she  docs  upon  Dutch 
had  merely  been  at  the  front  to  inspect  the  imports,  should  have  purposely  injured  a 
troops,    and    is    again    in    his   place.      There  Dutch  nierdiantman.     Sweden  and  Norway, 
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riELD-UABSHAL    COLXT    VON     HAKSELEK 
rXhe    great    German    strategist    who    has    been    chief 
^.T,'^   »»    ^  erdun.   while   the    Crown    Prince    Frederick 
Wilhelm    has    been    m    nominal    command; 


FRANCES    HI:R0   OF   VLRUUN 


(General  I'clain,  on  the  right,  is  the  Trench  general 
in  immediate  command  of  the  forces  ihat  have  defended 
\  trdun.     >exi   to  hini  is  General   Baumgartcn) 


r.nMAXV'S  KKW  XAVAI,  IIKAD 


Ibr 


nltMmKMl  4  I   r  S>»  ^  ,,,1; 

TIIK    S\.\:     1  II    MINIS1KH   OK    WAK 

Charlri    kofiuri,    fmiifiiii    «■    Hir    urBiitiirrr    ami 


tng   »4m>nmt»tot»  oi    ib«    A 


•I    the    ItiiU- 


Kofll: 
I     the      I'rrnin     nvialinn 
Mti»*lt(      in     thr      llriimd     (nt  i 
'•alluni,   who  had  tcrvul   («i    . 


»     now     War 
Itiig     Onrnil 
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THE  AMERICAX  REVIEW  OF  REVIEJi'S 


from  different  standpoints,  have  also  been 
more  than  ever  disturbed  by  maritime  inter- 
ferences. Greece  displeased  Italy  last  month 
by  annexing  a  part  of  Albania. 

Once  more  Mr.  Carnegie's  say- 

A  Runaway       .  ,  i     •  i  •  i 

Steel  mg  that  steel  is  always  either 
Market  prji^-e  or  pauper  is  being  proved, 
and  this  time  in  more  spectacular  fashion 
than  ever  before.  Prices  of  steel  products 
Avere  on  the  first  of  January,  1916,  higher 
than  they  had  been  Tor  fifteen  years;  by  the 
middle  of  March  they  were  higher  still  by 
about  eight  dollars  per  gross  ton,  reaching 
a  level  never  before  recorded.  The  under- 
lying cause  for  this  spectacular  change  from 
the  depression  of  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
is  our  current  exports  of  nearly  400,000  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  each  month.  The  English 
and  German  manufacturers  are  using  their 
material  and  factories  to  supply  the  war 
demand.  Quickened  by  these  exports  to 
Europe,  the  American  home  market  began  to 
clamor  for  steel,  and  now  it  is  scarcely  a 
question  of  price,  but  rather  a  question  of 
where  the  material  can  be  obtained  at  all. 
In  1915,  the  output  of  iron  in  the  United 
States  was  29,900,000  tons,  within  a  million 
tons  of  the  record  year  of  1913.  In  March, 
iron  was  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  37,000,000  tons  per  year. 

N  w  St   I      "^^^  great  new  demand  and  the 
Makers       unhcard-of   prices   for  steel   and 

Springing  Up     •  t  j 

iron  have  made  prosperous,  over- 
night, concerns  that  have  never  before  paid 
dividends,  even  those  that  were  actually 
insolvent;  and  new  combinations  of  steel- 
makers are  announced  each  month.  One 
Southern  concern,  which  had  never  distrib- 
uted a  return  to  its  stockholders  and  which 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  three 
times,  is  now  reported  to  be  earning  profits 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  a  year  for  its 
common  stock.  'iTie  Bethlehem  Company, 
which  little  more  than  a  year  ago  seemed 
five  or  ten  years  away  from  any  dividends 
on  the  common  stock,  is  already  paying  its 
stockholders  30  per  cent,  a  year,  and  is  said 
to  be  earning  at  the  rate  of  300  per  cent. 
Its  stock  recently  sold  for  600;  eighteen 
months  ago  it  was  selling  around  34.  Mr. 
Schwab's  ambition  for  this  Arabian  Nights 
factory  took  a  new  step  last  month  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  the  Hothlchem  Corporation 
bought  at  a  price  of  approximately  $32,000,- 
000,  coming,  through  the  consolidation,  into 
a  position  in   iron   capacity  second   only  to 


the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
Bethlehem  plants  are  now  able  to  turn  out 
between  2,000,000  and  2,500,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  annually.  The  purchase  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  gives  the  Bethlehem  Cor- 
poration a  plant  on  the  seaboard  at  Sparrows 
Point,  near  Baltimore,  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  export  trade ;  valuable  also  are 
its  coal  deposits  and  ore  properties  in  Amer- 
ica, Cuba,  and  Chili.  A  second  consolida- 
tion of  large  dimensions,  announced  in  Feb- 
ruary, came  from  the  purchase  by  the  newly 
organized  Midvale  Corporation  of  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company  at  a  price  of  more  than 
:^25,000,000,  the  purchasing  fund  being  ob- 
tained from  sales  of  the  Midvale's  own 
capital  stock. 

Cool-headed    observers    do    not 
Wild  Timea    show  unqualified  enthusiasm  for 

In  Copper  \        e       •  \  •  •  j 

the  furious  advance  m  prices  and 
production  of  steel,  iron,  copper — nearly  all 
the  metals  in  fact — and  in  a  majorit>'  of  the 
commodities  used  by  our  manufacturers. 
"Runaway"  markets  are  notoriously  danger- 
ous. It  is  obvious  that  at  some  point  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  purchasing  at  these 
prices  will  find  their  costs  increasing  faster 
than  they  can  raise  prices  to  their  own  con- 
sumers. A  climax,  followed  by  readjustment 
and  depression,  is  too  apt  to  result  from  such 
wildfire  prosperity ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  appreciable  pause  has  come  in  the 
price  movement  and  production  figures  of 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  or  in  steel  and  iron. 
Copper  is  about  12  cents  a  pound  more  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  WTien  it  is  considered 
that  a  majority  of  the  important  producers 
can  make  a  living  profit  with  the  metal  sell- 
ing at  only  13  cents  a  pound,  one  can  antici- 
pate the  huge  earnings  of  the  mines  in 
the  present  situation,  with  munition  plants 
abroad  using  copper  faster  than  it  can  be 
imported,  stocks  and  visible  supplies  declin- 
ing ever>where,  and  the  entire  product  of 
great  companies  sold  for  months  ahead. 

A  commodity  even  so  indirectly 
A  Shortage      related   to  the  demands  of  war 

in  Paper  •       i  •  i  -i 

as  paper  is  showing  the  prevail- 
ing tendencies  to  such  a  degree  as  seriously 
to  embarrass  publishers.  The  higher  price 
of  paper  stock  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it  at  all  in  England  was  a  chief  factor  in  the 
discontinuance  in  March  of  the  Lx)ndon 
daily  Standard,  after  a  career  of  sixty  .years, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  which  it  was 
the  most  important  organ  of  the  middle 
classes  in  England.     In  America  the  demand 
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for  paper  has  been  increasing  for  six  months  against  the  profits  of  the  temporary  business 

as  a  result  of  general  business  activity.     At  and,  at  the  same  time,  using  every  effort  to 

the  same  time,  suppHes  used  in  its  manufac-  develop    more    permanent    commercial    busi- 

ture  have  been  decreased  by  war  conditions,  nesses,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  celluloid, 
and  in  some  cases  have  almost  been  shut  oil. 

The  supply  of  old  rags  is  affected  by  the  An  interesting  opinion  is  that 
cutting  ofl  of  the  importations  from  the  on  Good  handed  down  in  the  last  week 
European  peasantry'  and  by  the  demand  for  Behavior  ^^  February  by  Judge  Rose  in 
the  making  of  guncotton.  The  chemicals  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  in  which  he  re- 
used in  bleaching  the  paper  produced  by  fused  to  order  the  dissolution  of  the  Ameri- 
sulphuric  acid  and  alum  are  being  devoured  can  Can  Company,  but  retained  the  bill  filed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  explosives,  while  against  it  by  the  Government.  The  Court 
importations  of  jute  have  fallen  ofi  until  the  thus  kept  the  case  open,  in  a  sense,  with  the 
price  is  doubled.  An  embargo  has  been  explicit  purpose  to  give  the  Government 
placed  on  shipments  of  wood  pulp  from  Nor-  every  facility  for  attacking  the  corporation  in 
way  and  Sweden,  while  Canada  stopped  ac-  case  it  should,  in  its  future  current  trans- 
cess  to  her  vast  resources  some  time  ago.  actions,  transcend  the  law.  Judge  Rose  has 
The  newspaper  publisher  is,  indeed,  hard  hit  expressed  himself  as  reluctant  "to  destroy  so 
by  war  conditions  in  many  other  items  of  fine  an  industrial  machine  as  the  records 
supplies  besides  the  basic  one  of  paper  stock,  show  the  defendant  to  be."  Still,  it  was  held 
Practically  everything  going  into  the  manu-  that  the  corporation  had  its  origin  in  acts 
facture  of  a  daily  newspaper  has  increased  in  unlawful  under  the  Sherman  legislation  and 
price  from  10  to  50  per  cent. — inks,  owing  acquired  a  power  which  might  be  harmful, 
to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  acids  and  dyes,  although  "it  for  some  time  past  has  used 
from  ^00  to  3000  per  cent. ;  type,  owing  to  that  power  on  the  whole  rather  for  weal  than 
the  higher  cost  of  lead,  tin  and  antimony — ■  for  Avoe."  Farther  on  in  this  decree,  which" 
even  the  rubber  and  felt  blankets  wrapped  throughout  shows  a  striking  quality  of  good 
around  the  press  rollers  add  their  quota  to  sense  and  fairness,  the  Court  expressed  the 
the  increased  "cost-of-living"  of  the  metro-  hope  that  Congress  will  substitute  "some 
politan  daily.  other   method    than    dissolution    for    dealing 

\\  ith  problems  w  hich  arise  when  a  single  cor- 

,     ,    \i  business  and  industrv  in  gen-  poration  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  country's 

A  SampI*  of  i     r      i      i  j  •  .         .   "^      '  i-         ,, 

War-Tim*      era!   nnd  danger  or  present  em-   productive  capacity  in  any  one  line. 
ro/ns       barra-ssment  in  the  war-time  fury 
of  prices,  the  makers  of  munitions  are  rolling         t.l;^^         Ifie    announcement     in     March 

—  •  ■  ■  I  •  I  (In  I FlQ 

up   profits  so   tast  that  they  scarcely   notice  fwp/anrf* /»/ac«  that     New    V'ork    bankers    had 

increases  in  manufacturing  cost  that  would  "    ''"•"""'    piade  a  new  loan  of  $15,000,000 

a  year  or  two  ago  have  seemed  prohibitive,  to    the    Argentine    Republic,    bringing    their 

An  example  appears  in  the  recently  published  total  advances  since  the  war  began  to  $7*^,- 

rrport  of  the  operations  of  K.  I.  du  Pont  de  000,000.    calls    attention    to    the    work    the 

Nemours  &"  Co.,  the  great  powder  manufac-  United  States  is  now  doing  in  South  America 

turers,  for  the  fiscal  year   1915.     Net  earn-  that  vvas  done  by  Great  liritain  prior  to  the 

ings  for  this  war  year  were  nearly  $5S.000.-  war.     Following  the  loans  to  Argentina,  we 

OfX)  z%  against  a  showing  of  only  $5,600,000  find  the  exports  from  the   United   States  to 

in   1914 — an  increa.sc  of  more  than  900  per  that  country  increased  from  $27,000,000  in 

cent,  and  an  earning  rate  of  94.3   per  cent.  1914    Xo    $S.^.fKlO.OOO    la-^t    \('ar.       Imports 

annually  on  the  common  stfxk.     In  October,  from   Argentina   were  $^0,000. 000    in    1914 

1914,  the  company  employed  5300  men;  on  and  $95.000.(K»0  last  year.     It  is  to  be  noted 

January  1,  1916,  62,168  men.     It  is  intrre«*t-  tluit,   whereas   normally   our   exports   to   the 

ing  to  n';*"    "  the  remarks  of  the  president  South  American  republic  are  double  our  im- 

to  the  %X'    ■         i-r%  of  this  typical  munitions  port"*,    the  balance  of   trade   is   now   heavily 

factory,  that  its  managers  are  already,  even  against    us,    the    difference    being   settled    by 

in  the  thick  of  thrir  unh'-ard-of  profits,  con-  flic  advances  of  gold  mentioned  alvive.  What 

sidering  what   will   liap|H-n   when   there  is  a  wc   want    finally,   of   course,    is   to   sell    our 

sudden  drop  in  the  abnormal  military  busi-  manufactured   articles  to  the   people  of   Ar- 

nrs*.      Mr    s;i\%   that    when    that   comes    the  gentina. ,    The  advance  of  gold   loans  is  frit 

rir   ■                            r-  all  the  large  plants  re-  to  he  the  first  step  toward   this,  as  it   is  the 

(>                                   f,  with  this  in  mind,  it  is  rule  in  Intrrnafional  trade  tli.it  countries  get 

anrKirti/ing  such  investment*  by  heavy  rhargri  the  habit  of  buying  where  tliry  horrcjw. 


©  V:.  i  :         :  A:  Und?rw(x>d.  Xew  York 

VILLAGE  OF  ORNES  (IN  THE  MIEHXi  DISTANCE)  EVACUATED  BY  THE  FRENCH 

(Ornes  is  a  small   village  south  of  Azanncs.  on  the  railroad  which  crosses  the   W'oevre  Ilain,  running    north  and 

southeast   of   \'erdun,   to   which  a  branch  extends) 


Q  I'ndervood  A  Undmrood.  New  York 

A    FIRST-UNF.    TRENCH    TOWARDS    MAVCOVRT 
(Maticourt    is    northeast    of    Verdun,    on    the    line    from 


^  riulorwood  A  I  ndf»Tn««i.  Now  York 

A    LISTEN  INC- TOST  ON  THE   HEIGHTS  OF  THE   MEUSE 

(This    looks    out    to    the    north    where    the    German    and 


which   the  Germans  began  their  advance)  French    line*   are   locked   in   battle   across   the  plain) 

THE  BATTLEGROUND  AT  VERDUN 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

{From  February  19  to  March  20,  1916) 

The  Last  Part  of  February  Powers  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  DuPont 

„  ,               ,^      .^       ,      -.-         ^        ,    .     „  ,    .  powder   works,   showing  that  the   number  of  em- 

Feoruary   19.— On  the  \  ser  Canal   in  Belgium,  plovees  increased  from  5300  to  62,168. 

north   of    \  pres,   the    Germans   capture    bv    storm  t:-  ,                ,-      -,,,        „         ,            .,. 

400   vards  of  British  trenches.                      '  „  February    2/. -The     French     auxiliar>-    cruiser 

_  "                -.^       -T^.       ^                ^         I-         •    L-  rrovence   (formerly  a  transatlantic  liner)   is  sunk 

February    20.— The    Geniian    Zeppehn    airship  while  carrying  troops  in  the  Mediterranean,  pre- 

LZ  77,  oi  modern  t^pe,  is  destroyed  by  a   French  sumably  h'y  a   submarine;    3100   liyes  are  lost. 

automobile  gun  crew  near  Reyigny.  The  British  steamship  Maloja,  en  route  to  In- 

Februan."  21. — The  Germans  launch  at  Verdun  dia,   strikes  a  mine  near  Doyer  and   sinks  within 

their  greatest  offensiye  on  the  French  front  since  half  an  hour;  more  than  150  passengers  and  crew 

the  early  weeks  of  the  war;   the   French  declare  are    lost. 

that   300,000   German   troops   are   engaged,   under  February  2S.— The   French  succeed  in  checking 

the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince.  the   German   adyance  on   Verdun,   and  the  attack 

In    the    Artois    district,    the    Germans    capture  shifts  to  the  east  and  southeast. 

by    assault    French    trenches    in    the     Forest    of  j^    the    Champagne    district,    35    miles    west   of 

Giyenchy,  oyer  a  front  of  8/3  yards.  Verdun,  a  German  surprise  attack  carries  a  mile 

The  British  House  of  Commons  yoies  war  cred-  of  p^ench  trenches  near   Souain. 

Its   amounting  to   $2,100,000,000,    the    largest   sum  _  ,                ^„       «     ^                  n-  ■   ^ 

eyer   granted;    total    war  credits  to   date   amount  /^bruary    29.-A    Gernnan    official    report    de- 

to  $10  410  000  000  Clares    that    16,800    trench    prisoners    have    been 

_,''.''._,.        _^            ,                   ,  taken    at    Verdun. 

-    February   22.— The   Russian    Duma    (prorogued  ]„    the    attack    on    Verdun    from    the    east,    the 

en    September    16)    is   opened    w^ith   the    Czar    at-  Germans  make   important  gains   and   occupy  sey- 

tending,    informally,    for    the     first    time    in     its  ^^ai    villages 

T-u'^'r-         u  /-L       u         r  r.         •                        L-11  ^^^    Italian    Goyernment    requisitions    34    Ger- 

Ihe  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  a  bill  j^an  steamers  interned   in   Italian   ports    although 

Icyying  a  tax  on  businesses  whose  profits  haye  in-  ^^t  at  war  with  CJermany 

creased  by  reason  of  the  war.  ^  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  Cham- 
February  23. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bers  of  Commerce,  at  London,  expresses  its  con- 
British  Premier  reiterates  his  declaration  of  viction  that  the  British  nation  must  produce  its 
Novrraber  9,  1$14,  that  before  peace  can  come  requirements  from  its  own  soil  and  factories,  and 
Belgium — and  now  Serbia — must  rccoyer  more  must  reyise  the  tariff  system  so  as  to  grant  pref- 
ihan  they  hayc  sacrificed,  France  must  be  ade-  erential  rates  between  all  British  countries  and 
quately  secured  against  aggression,  and  the  mili-  reciprocal  rates  to  the  nation's  allies, 
tary    domination    of    Prussia    must    be    destroyed. 

J'\^J}'}*^    Secretary    for    the    Colonies    states  ^he  First   IVeek   of  March 
•hat  /  30,000  square  milts  or   German  territory  in 

Africa    have    been    captured,    out    of    a    total    of  March  1. — The  Austro-German  classification  of 

931,500.  armed   enemy   merchantmen   as  warships  becomes 

The    po«t   of    War   Trade    .Minister    is   created  effective. 

in    Circat    Britain    and   Lord    Robert    Cecil    is   ap-  The    budget    introduced    in    the    Russian    Duma 

pointed  to  the  office.  forecasts   war  expenditures  of  $15,000,000  a  da\  ; 

The  Portuguese  Government  seizes  36  German  Finance    Minister    Bark    states    that    the    ban    on 

and  Austrian  merchant   ships  interned   at  Lisbon,  vodka  reduced  the  revenue  from  that  source  from 

February    25.- Continued    (ierman    assaults    on  $345,000,000   in    1914   to  $4,500,000   in    1915;    farm 

the   French  fortified   position   at   Verdun   have    re-  '^"'l''  "'"'«•'■  cultivation  decreased  7,00(1,000  acres. 

suited  in   an   advance  of  from  2  to  4   miles  over  March  2. —  It   is  estimated   in  (jermany  that  the 

a  front  of  20  miles;    Fort  dc   Douaumont,  within  gains  at   X'erdun   total    105   square  miles, 

five   miles   of   the   city,    it   captured    by    the    (Jer-  After   three    days   f)f   comparaiiye    inaction,    the 

man*    but    later    won    back    by    the    French.  (iermanH   resume   their   assault"*  f)n   Xcrdun,   gaiii- 

Th'     I'         in    city    of    Kerman«h.3h    is   captured  iiig  ground   in  the  north  at   Douauiimni. 

by   K'               irmir*  moving  westward,   from   'I'ur-  I  he    Kiisttians   carry    i)y    a    baxoiiet    charge    the 

kish   and    Kurdish   forces.  fortified   city   of   Biilis,   Armenia,    110   miles  south 

The  (jcrman   (Government   announces  new    tax-  of   Krzerum. 

aiion   measures,    including    imposts   on    war   prof-  I'he   British  Government  makes  public  instruc- 

iis  and  ir '                     '              -  on  tobacco,  in  stamp  lion*    given     armed     merchantmen     (in     October, 

iase«,   air                                          arxl   irlrgraph   tcil!«.  1915),    which    state    that     arinatnenl     is    supplied 

February    26.— Austrian    armir*   moving   south-  »"'«''^'    ^'""    '■f»i''»'"i:    ••"•"■•<    •'>'    an    armed    enemy 

ward  through  Albania  enter   I)ura//o,  evacuated  ve«*rl.    vet    which    aN<.    state    that    hrr    may    be 

by  the   Italian*.  opened  in  •elf-dcfrnse  in  order  to  prevent  hostile 

r                                             '    •           ,.,,.  ^^f  fame    i*  •nbrnarinr*  and  aircraft  from  closing  in. 

.1,                                                                 the  Kii««ian   ar-  March   5. — The  (ierman   Naval   Staff  announced 

fnir*  r,n   •                                   Ml,  that     the     \ff>r'Uf    han     arrived     at     a     luiine     pcirt 

Th^   K  .                            :e   announce*  that    13,000  (prrtiitnably    NN'ilhrlmshaven),    after    drslro)ing 

Turkish    priwinrr*   were   taken   at    Kr/rrum.  fifteen   Allied   merchant   khip*. 

'file  CT'   ■  ■     '  participation  of  American  plant*  'I'hrre  (iermaii  Zeppelin  air*hip«  make  a  night 

in  the  m                  re  of   muniiion*   for   the   Kftirntr  raid  over  eight  coiiriiir*  on  thr  rj-si  coast  of  lii^- 
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land,  dropping  bombs  and  killing  three  men,  four 
women,  and  five  children. 

Col.  Kdward  .M.  House,  President  Wilson's  "un- 
official personal  representative,"  returns  to  the 
Inited  States  after  a  ten  weeks'  visit  to  England, 
France,   and  Germany. 

.March  6. — The  Cierman  offensive  at  \'erdun 
enters  a  third  phase,  an  attack  from  the  north- 
west, on  the  western  bank  of  the  Meuse;  the 
village  of  Forges  is  captured. 

The  British  relief  expedition  in  Mesopotamia, 
under  General  Aylmer,  reaches  Essinn,  on  the 
Figris,  within  seven  miles  of  Kut-el-Amara, 
where  Cu-neral  'Fownshend's  force  is  surrounded. 

March  7. — The  CJermans  gain  the  village  of 
Fresnes,  southeast  of  \'erdun. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  British  Navy 
has  been  increased  by  1,000,000  tons  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Second  Week  of  March 

March  8. — Germany  declares  war  on  Portugal, 
because  of  the  seizure  of  German  merchant  ships 
in  Portuguese  harbors,  as  the  clima.x  of  a  long 
series  of  breaches  of  neutrality. 

March  9. — The  Norwegian  bark  Silius  is  sunk 
near  Havre;  it  is  asserted  that  the  vessel  was 
torpedoed,    without   warning. 

March  10. — The  German  attack  on  Verdun 
centers  around  the  fort  and  town  of  \'aux. 

In  the  Aisne  region,  northwest  of  Rheims,  the 
Germans  puncture  the  French  line  to  a  depth  of 
two-thirds   of    a    mile. 

The  British  U'ar  Office  states  that  the  relief 
expedition  in  Mesopotamia  has  been  obliged  to 
retire   eight  miles   to  the  Tigris,   for  water. 

A  British  torpedo  boat  and  a  destroyer  are 
sunk  by  mines  off  the   east  coast  of  England. 

March  12. — The  twentieth  day  of  the  German 
assaults  on  Verdun  passes  without  infantry  at- 
tack; Germany  declares  that  26,472  French 
prisoners   have   been   taken. 

March  14. — The  Italian  armies  attack  along 
the  whole  Isonzo  front,  making  gains  on  the 
Corso   plateau. 


The  Third  Week  of  March 

March  15. — Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  re- 
signs as  German  .Minister  of  Marine;  he  was 
the  creator  of  Germany's  navy  and  also  respon- 
sible for  the  submarine  warfare;  he  is  succeeded 
by   Admiral    von   C'ar--'le. 

The  Dutch  passen^  .  steamer  Tuhantia,  bound 
for  South  .America,  is  sunk  by  a  mine  or  torpedo 
otf  the  coast  of  Holland. 

March  16. — The  Germans  renew  their  violent 
assaults  on  \'erdun,  the  French  report  stating 
that  at  Dead  Man's  Hill  they  came  on  like  waves, 
but   were  unable  to  gain   a   footing. 

General  Gallieni  resigns  from  the  Ministry 
of  War  in  France,  having  served  five  months; 
he  is  succeeded  by  Cieneral   Roques. 

.March  17. — The  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton makes  public  a  note  from  Germany  quot- 
ing alleged  secret  orders  to  armed  British  mer- 
chant ships,  that  pursuing  submarines  should  be 
fired  upon  even  though  a  definite  hostile  act  may 
not   ha\e   been   committed. 

•A  member  of  the  French  Senate  asserts  that 
800,000  Frtnch  children  have  been  rendered 
fatherless   by   the   war. 

March  18. — In  an  engagement  between  an  in- 
vading French  aeroplane  squadron  and  a  Ger- 
man squadron,  in  I'pper  Alsace,  four  French  and 
three  Cierman  machines  are  destroyed. 

The  French  destroyer  RrnauJin  is  sunk  by  a 
submarine   in   the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  Dutch  liner  Palemhang  is  sunk  by  a  mine 
or  torpedo  in  the   North  Sea. 

.March  19. — Four  German  seaplanes  drop  bombs 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  England,  killing  nine 
persons;  one  of  the  machines  is  brought  down  by 
a  British  aviator. 

.March  20. — In  the  attack  on  Verdun,  the  Ger- 
mans assault  with  great  violence  in  Malancour 
Wood,  after  an  intense  bombardment  with  heavy 
guns. 

Sixty-five  British.  French  and  Belgian  flying 
machines  attack  Cierman  aircraft  stations  at  Zee- 
brugge,  on  the  Belgian  coast. 

.\n  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  Premier 
Radoslavov  of  Bulgaria,  in  Sofia. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

{From   February    IS   lo  Marc/i  20,    1916) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

February  18. —  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  and  Mr.  Sterling  (Rep.,  S.  D. )  condemn 
the  proposal  to  actjuicsce  in  (Jermany's  declared 
intention  to  attack  arined  merchantmen  of  en- 
emy countries;  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua  is  rati- 
fied  by   vote  of  55   to   IS. 

February  23. — In  the  House.  Democratic  op- 
position to  the  President's  attitude  toward  the 
German  submarine  policy  threatens  to  overthrow 
his  control;  it  is  stated  that  practically  every 
Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  opposes  the  President  and  favors  warning 
.Americans  not  to  take  passage  on  armed  mer- 
chantmen of  belligerent  countries. 

February  24. — The  President  writes   Chairman 


Stone,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  he  "cannot  consent  to  any  abridgment  of 
the  rights  of  .American  citizens'  as  affected  by 
CJermaiix's  new  propos.il  to  war  on  armed  mer- 
chant ships. 

February  25. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nom- 
ination of  Henry  P.  Fletcher  to  be  .Ambassador 
to  Mexico.  ...  In  the  House,  the  revolt  against 
the  President  subsides,  after  conferences  of  lead- 
ers in  both  branches  with  the  President. 

February  28. — The  Senate  ratifies  without  di- 
vision or  amendment  the  tieaty  with  Haiti.  .  .  . 
Ihe  House  passes  the  Post-office  bill  ($521,000.- 
coO),  the  first  of  the  appropriation  measures,  after 
limiting   parcel-post  packages  to  fifty  pounds. 

F(bruar>-  29. — The  President  writes  to  .Acting 
Chairman  Pou,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
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urging  a  vote  on  the  resolutions  relating  to  travel 
on  armed  merchantmen  ;  the  Administration  lead- 
ers had  previously  endeavored  to  avoid  a  vote. 
March  2. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gore  (Dem., 
Okla. )  declares  that  President  Wilson  has  stated 
in  private  conversation  with  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives that  if  Germany  persists  in  her  pres- 
ent position  war  will  probably  follow,  which  will 
not  of  necessity  be  an  evil  to  the  United  States 
as  the  war  might  then  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  midsummer ;  the  President  authorizes  an  un- 
qualified  denial. 

March  3. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  6S  to  1+, 
tables  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Gore  (Dem.,  Okla.) 
originally  warning  Americans  not  to  travel  on 
armed  belligerent  vessels  but  altered  by  Mr. 
Gore  himself  to  declare  that  if  an  American 
citizen  loses  his  life  on  an  armed  merchant  ship 
attacked  without  warning  by  a  German  subma- 
rine it  would  constitute  a  cause  of  war;  Mr. 
Gore  votes  against  his  own  resolution. 

March  4. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  providing  for 
an  enlarged  army  is  introduced  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs;  it  author- 
izes a  regular  army  of  178,000  and  aims  to  cre- 
ate an  organization  of  volunteer  forces  in  each 
Congressional  district,  under  federal  control,  and 
to  federalize  the  militia  in  the  various  States. 

March  6. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomina- 
tions of  David  R.  Francis,  of  .Missouri,  as  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  and  Joseph  H.  Shea,  of  In- 
diana, as  -Embassador  to  Chile.  ...  In  the 
House,  a  bill  increasing  the  regular  army  and 
expanding  the  militia  system  is  introduced  by 
Chairman  Hay,  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
.Affairs;  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  peace 
strength  of  140,000. 

.March  7. — The  Senate  receives  and  confirms 
the  nomination  of  Newton  D.  Baker  to  be  Secre- 
tary- of  War.  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of  276 
to  142,  tables  the  resolution  of  \Ir.  McLemore 
(Dem.,  Tex.)  warning  .American  travelers  to 
avoid  armed  merchant  ships  of  belligerents. 

March  14. — The  House,  with  the  one  Socialist 
member  opposing,  adopts  an  emergency'  resolution 
(l'-«,i;'ri»rd  to  raise  the  regular  army  to  its  full 
strci-yth  of  100,000  by  recruiting  20,000  new  men. 

March  15. — The  Senate  unanimously  adopts 
the    res4jlution    increasing    the    regular    army. 

.March  16. — The  House,  by  vote  of  346  to  14, 
repeals  the  provision  of  the  Underwood  Tariff 
law  that  sugar  should  be  imported  free  of  duty 
after  .May   1,   IV16. 

Mirch  17, — The  Smate  adopts  a  resolution  of- 
f-rrd  by  Mr.  La  loikttc  'Kcp.,  Wis.),  approving 
"i  the  use  of  the  army  to  punish  the  Mexican  raid- 
■ '^  and  assurini;  Mexico  that  the  expedition's 
-i:  /le  purpose  is  to  arrest  and  punish;  thr  Itill 
'  the  armv  i<i  report'  '  '      n- 

■  liliiary   Aifairs   by    (  u- 

I'criain  {Utm.,  i)rt.). 

starch   !«.— T»      '         -■    r-  ■      ,.  „„   Mili,..,ry 

\"  iir%  report*  i  .tion  measure, 

which  would  e*'  rriiKth  of   IV4,';x6. 

'''•''  In  ih  „u  the  Army  Kc- 

'  fK^ni/aeion   bill,    Mr.    May    fDetn.,    Vi.)    asserli 

that  the  measure  rmb«>dies  the  President's  vic»v». 

March   20. — 7T)^    H'msr    rejects   an    amendrnrnt 

■  '   "  '  .of    ZZO.iKX),    in- 

'•'    '■  '  .  i-   ,:^..nied   in   thr    .Artny 

HeorKani/aiion  bill. 


AMERICAN  POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

February  19. — The  South  Carolina  legislature 
passes  a  bill  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  in  factories,  mines,  or 
textile    establishments. 

February  23. — The  American  Can  Companv  is 
declared  by  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Baltimore  to  be  a  legal  combination,  and  the 
Government's  plea  for  dissolution  is  refused. 

March  7. — The  President  nominates  Newton 
D.  Baker,  former  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  War  (to  fill  the  vacancy  created  bv  the 
resignation  of  Lindley  .M.  Garrison  on  February 
10th).  .  .  .  The  first  Presidential  preference 
primary  is  held,  in  Indiana,  President  Wilson 
(Dem.)  and  former  Vice-President  Fairbanks 
(Rep.)  being  endorsed  without  opposition;  in 
the  Senatorial  contest,  Harry  S.  New  (Rep.), 
John  W.  Kern  (Dem.),  and  James  E.  Watson 
(Prog.)  are  nominated.  .  .  .  The  voters  of 
Vermont  reject  a  Statewide  prohibition  amend- 
ment by  a  large  majority,  and  ratify  a  Presiden- 
tial  primary   measure. 

March  11.— Allan  L.  Benson,  of  New  York, 
is  chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  Socialist  party 
for  President,  in  a  primary  conducted  by  mail. 

March  14. — In  the  Minnesota  primaries,  Sena- 
tor Cummins,  of  Iowa,  wins  the  Republican  en- 
dorsement for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  a 
three-cornered  contest. 

.March  20. — Thomas  Taggart  is  appointed 
United  States  Senator  by  the  Governor  of  In- 
diana, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Shively. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITION  IN  MEXICO 

March  9.— A  band  of  1500  Mexican  brigands 
under  Gen.  Francisco  Villa  crosses  the  border 
and  attacks  the  town  of  Columbus,  N.  M.,  and 
the  camp  of  the  Thirteenth.  I'nited  States  Cav- 
alr>-,  killing  nine  civilians  and  eight  troopers; 
Major  Tompkins  and  sixty  troopers  pursue  the 
raiders  fifteen  miles  info  Mexico;  more  than  100 
Mexicans  are  killed. 

March  10. — President  Wilson  and  his  cabinet 
decide  to  send  an  adequate  force  into  Mexico  to 
punish    General    Villa. 

.March  13. — The  Inited  States  agrees  to  allow 
the  forces  of  Cieneral  Carraiiza  to  enter  .Ameri- 
can territory,  when  necessary,  in  pursuit  of  ban- 
dits, in  return  for  the  unopposed  entrance  of 
American  troops  into  .Mexico  in  pursuit  of  \'illa. 

March  IS. — A  military  expedition  to  punish 
\'illa  enters  Mexico;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery f  reported  to  be  6000  in  number)  cross  the 
Arizona  border  In  two  columns,  mr)ving  south- 
ward from  Columbus  and  llachita,  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadicr-Cieneral  John  J.  Pershing  and 
C'llonr!    Dodd, 

March  7.—  The  'flying  column"  of  cavalry  un- 
der Colonel  Doild  re;iches  Casas  Grandrs,  having 
pcnetr.itrd    <iixi\    tnilr*   into   Mexico   in    two   days. 

.M.irrh  IX. — Wireless  reports  from  the  .Ameri- 
can army  in  .Mexico  slate  thai  (Jeiieral  Pershing 
is  Dersonaljy  leadinK  «  flying  column,  and  ih.it 
\'illa  is  believed  to  have  reached  the  mounlainiMis 
(iuerrero   district    of    (hihiiuhua,    near    lialiricura. 

March  20. — The  American  forces  in  Mexico  are 
reported  lo  l»r  moving  souhtward,  fanlike,  in  three 
Columns. 
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FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

February  29. — It  is  reported  from  Mexico  City 
that  Felix  Diaz  (a  nephew  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent) has  entered  Mexico  from  Ciuatemala,  to 
join   the   revolt   in   Oaxaca    against   Carranza. 

March  13. — The  voters  of  .Manitoba  Province, 
Canada,  adopt  prohibition. 

March  15. — The  province  of  Kwang-si,  China, 
joins  in  the  revolt  against  the  Yuan  Shih-kai 
governmenL 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

February  IS. — The  I'nited  States  Senate  ratifies 
the  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  under  which  the  United 
States  secures  two  naval  bases  and  the  right  to 
construct  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  $3,000,000. 

February  22. — In  a  review  of  Russia's  inter- 
national affairs,  Foreign  Minister  Sazonov  de- 
clares in  the  Duma  that  Russia  will  put  forth 
all  efforts  to  bring  about  a  commercial  rap- 
prochement with  llie   I'nited   States. 

February  3S. — The  Inited  States  Senate  rati- 
fies the  treaty  establishing  a  financial  and  police 
protectorate  over  Haiti,  designed  to  stabilize  gov- 
ernment and   discourage   insurrections. 

March  4. — The  Liberal  and  Conservative  par- 
tier  in  Panama  request  the  L'nited  States  to  super- 
vise   the    Presidential    election    in   July. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

Februarv  21. — Representatives  of  anthracite 
coal  operators  and  miners  confer  at  New  York 
Citi,"  in  an  endeavor  to  settle  without  a  strike  the 
controversy  over  wages  and  hours. 

February  22. — A  rear-end  collision  on  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  near 
Milford,  Conn.,  results  in  the  death  of  ten  persons. 

March  5. — The  Spanish  passenger  steamer 
Principe  de  AstuTias  founders  on  a  rock  off  San- 
tos,  Brazil,   with   a   loss  of  450   lives. 

March  8. — Representatives  of  bituminous  coal 
miners  and  operators,  after  four  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion, reach  an  agreement  upon  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  of  400,000  men;  wages  will  be 
increased  from  5  to  13  per  cent. 

March  11. — \V.  C.  Robinson,  holder  of  .Ameri- 
can long-distance  flying  records,  is  killed  by  a 
fall  from  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  at  Grinnell,  la. 

March  16. — \  report  of  the  committee  of  scien- 
tists who  visited  the  Canal  Zone  declares  that 
navigation  through  the  Canal  is  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  interrupted  again,  and  makes  spedHc 
recommendations    for    arresting    slides. 

OBITUARV 

February  19. — Bishop  John  \V.  Shanahan,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Harrisburg,  69. 

February  20. — K.  F.  .Xrnoldson,  a  Swedish  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  71.  .  .  .  Ludwig 
Braun,  the  Bavarian  battle  painter,  80. 

Februarv  22. — Brig. -Gen.  Henrv  Clay  Cook, 
l'.S..A.,  retired,  a  famous  Indian  ti;:htcr,  79.  .  .  . 
Karl  Begas,  a  noted  German  sculptor,  70. 

Februarv  24. — .Admiral  Hugo  von  Pohl.  until 
recently  commander  of  the  German  fleet,  60. 

Febru3^^•  25. — Joaquin  D.  Casaus,  former  .Am- 
bassador from  Mexico  to  the  I'nited  States.  .  .  . 
David  T.  Watson,  of  Pittsburgh,  special  counsel 
for  the  government  ir  international  cases,  72.  .   .   . 


William    Edward    Norton,    a   well-known   marine 
artist  of  New  York,  73. 

February  27. — Rev.  Thomas  Coke  Carter,  bishop 
of  the  I'nited  Brethren  Church.  65.  .  .  .  Brad- 
ford P.  Raymond,  former  president  of  Wcsleyan 
I'niversit},  69. 

Februarj-  28. — Henrj-  James,  the  famous  novel- 
ist, 72. 

March  1. — William  E.  Werner,  associate  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in   New   York  State,  61. 

March  2. — Elizabeth,  Dowager  Queen  of  Ru- 
mania, and  a  widely  known  writer  under  the 
pen  name  of  "Carmen  Sylva,"  72  .  .  .  George 
\\ .  Palmer,  a  former  Representative  in  Congress 
from   New  York,  98. 

March  3. — Jean  Mounet-Sully,  the  celebrated 
French  tragedian,  75. 

March  4. — Brig.-Gen.  William  Sooy  Smith,  a 
noted  civil  engineer  and  staff  officer  in  the  Civil 
War,  86  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  H.  Noble,  U. 
S.  .A.,  retired,  73  .  .  .  Prof.  William  -Angus 
Knight,  the  eminent  English  teacher  of  moral 
philosophv  and  aulhorirv  on  English  literature, 
80  .  .  .  Rev.  Robert  W.'  Haire,  of  South  Dakota, 
a  pioneer  advocate  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, 70. 

• 

March  6. — Richard  .A.  McCurdy,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  81. 

March  7.— Rear  Adm.  Asa  Walker,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  one  of  the  commanding  officers  at  the 
battle  of  .Manila,  71  .  .  .  Charles  F.  .X.  Alex- 
ander Chauveau,  a  distinguished  Canadian  bank- 
er and  jurist,  69. 

March  S. — John  McLean  Nash,  treasurer  of 
Columbia  University  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
67  .  .  .  Fred  T.  Jane,  the  English  writer  on 
naval  subjects,  45  .  .  .  Dr.  William  L.  Rod- 
man, president  of  the  .American  Medica!  .Asso- 
ciation   and    prominent  Philadelphia    surgeon.    58. 

March  9. — N\'illiam  G.  Brown,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  West  Virginia,  60  .  .  .  Lord 
Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  sculptor  of  the  Shakes- 
peare monument  at  Stratford,  81. 

March  10. — George  Henr>-  Emmott,  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  law  at  University  of  Liverpool,  60. 

March  11. — Henr>-  Gassaway  Davis,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  N\'est  N'irginia  and 
Democratic  nomine-  for  Nice-President,  92. 

March  12. — Theodore  Voorhees,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  i  Reading  Railway,  69  .  .  . 
Samuel  r.  Maddox,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  63.  .  .  .  Chief  Thundercloud,  the 
famous  Blackfoot  Indian,  59. 

March  13. — Seymour  Eaton,  a  widely  known 
Phi!  1    author    and    journalist,    and   creator 

of    j  iry    lihran.-    systems,    57.    .    .    .    .Anson 

D.    Morse,   professor   emeritus  of  historj'  at  .Am- 
herst College,  70. 

March  15. — Capt.  Hiram  S.  Chamberlain,  a 
prominent  Tennessee  business  man,  81. 

March  17. — Mrs,  Julia  Frankau  ("Frank  Dan- 
by").  the  English  author,  51.  .  .  .  Ciilbert  Bal- 
let, the  famous  French  neurologist. 

March  18. — Henry  Wolf,  a  noted  wood  en- 
graver, 63.  .  .  .  Frederick  Norton  Finney,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas 
Railroad,   S5. 

March  19. — Cardinal  Girolamo  Maria  Gotti, 
82. 


NEW  FOREIGN  CARTOONS 


aaSA  WILL  NOW  BEGIN  TO  ADOPT  EUROPEAN  CULTURE 

Ylax   Shi-Kai:     "Tb-  rjore  I  look  westward,  the  more  thoroughly  I  am  convinced  that  the  fundamental  orinciole 

of   all    culture    is   might." 

From  Sebelspalter  (Zurich) 


"l  am  Bftkic 
WMHinr--- 


FroM  / 


i  UK    NK(  iU/tU    MILL 
l«   fak«    American  "Whalevrr     quarlpr     lh«»     wliiH     blow*     friiiii,     mir     mill 

•  I  profit!' 


inl«rfermc« 


•  I  iirohl! 

'  kr|ii  tiiity  furtiinhlnK 


Vtom    Odfitkl    l.dlnl,     (f)i|r««a,     Hii«.ii) 
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How   shall   she  settle   with  the  Allies? 

r.ive   ?•  '      !. 

How   V  Sam? 

He   I     ...      .  ;d. 

From   //  Fischietto    ( Turin) 


AT  WASHINGTON 

The  seance  between  President  Wilson  and  Ambassad'or 
Bernstorflf  (over  the  German  submarine  question)  con- 
tinues. 

From  Lc  Rire   (Paris) 


\MtJ  VnCLE   SAM    .\ND    M 

~^  The    EsiiLisHMAs :       "F.very 


ber: 

The  Fbexciivan 
l^rice   of   paperl" 

Fror-.  L'^-—-"-.   ■'-  .'-  T- 


MKS.    GERMANY 

day    he    sends    notes    to 

"Yes,  that  is  what  makes  the  high 


/  r» 1 


America's  gifts  to  Europe 


(.N 

to  V 
view 
U  not 


I        _     1 


unknown) 


From  Hellas  (Athen») 


•'.1    over  I  NU.E    SAMS   ""NriTt"   ACT   IS   PLAYED  OIT 

'  oc    the        The  poor  man  dashes  around  trying  to  ir've  out 
..u   seller    Number  89.      Kut  he  gets  ncF  attention  anjr   more, 
joke  is  too  old. 

From    7!    JJfl    (Fliirrncrl 


Note 
The 
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THE  GERMAN  LOAXS 

"If  you  take  two  marks,,  and  put  them  in  turn  into 
three  pockets  that  makes  six  marks  in  all  three  pockets;" 
— Helfferich. 

The  three  peasants,,  who  represent  the  first,  the  second, 
and  the  third  German  loan,  say  "Alas,  Helfferich,  that 
does  not  help  us"  (punning  on  the  German  minister's 
name).         From  De   Telegraaf   (Amsterdam) 


THE  .VLLIES     BACKWARD  OFFENSIVE 

"They     are     already     falling    off     one    after     another. 
What  will  happen  when  the  beast  begins  to  trot?" 
From   Ncbelspalter    (Ziirich) 

GERMAN  war  finance  does  not  escape 
caustic  criticism  from  outside  coun- 
tries, as  is  shown  by  the  Raemaekers  cartoon 
on  this  page.  Going  from  the  "sinews"  of 
war  to  its  "bones,"  Salonica  seems  to  be  as 
big  a  job  for  the  Teutons  to  tackle  as  the 
Dardanelles  was  for  the  British. 


THE  CAMI'AIGX    I.V   EGYPT 

(Toe  Senuui  are  on  the  move  again,  pursued  by  the 
New  ZeaUridcri,  who  are  represented  by  the  ancient 
New  Zealand  bird,  the  moa) 

Fn.in    xhr   flerald    < Auckland,    New    Zealand) 


%AV> 


I-., 

Y't'ifn 


'  run, 

1  <•>!  •    '  H'ttnr) 


TIIK  III" 
II«    ifoM    not     lihr    lh< 
•irong'    Pruro  L'l-.iqufUit  Jt 


boiir — il     !•    too 
I  ■  f.jt'it   (ILirrrlniu) 
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BACK    SCRATCHING 
The  Bulgarian   Toad   (swcllinK  to  burst):     You  have 
proved  yourself  the   King  cf   Beasts. 

The  German   Hog   (after  the  blood  feast).     And  > our 

lasT  leap"^  was   wonderful'.      One   "V"^;,-   ""^-ru^^^land) 
vou'll  be  there!  IromAcw  Zealand  Ohscr.eri  .\wcMaaai 


THE   BALKAN    TANGLE 
Bellona:      "Xow,    then,   let   mc   see  how   you   unravel 

Britannia  and   France:     •AVell,  you  shall   see!" 
From  Hindi  Punch    (Bombay.   India) 

The  l?alkan  situation  remains  something  of 
^    a  tangle,  especially  Avith  Rumania  still  "on 
^    the  fence."     But  ilindi  Punch  expresses  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  France  and  England 
to  unravel  the  complication. 


THE  RUMANIAN  POSITION 

Rumania    (to   the    Russian    representative,   who    offers 

Ode^    and     Bessarabia) :     "Your    goods    are     ccrtainlt 

fineTbut  ?n  the  first  place,  we  are  neutral    and.  seconrf 

we  must  see  what  the  other  side  has  to  offer. 

From    ^febeUraltcr    (Zurich) 


lKKMAW'S    SCIENTIFIC    WARFARE 
The    German    Scientist    (»urrounde«T   by    his    inycn 
lions— 7.oppelins.     submarines.     asphyx..itinR     P?^/,.  ]?«'":'• 
bacilli   <f    disrasc.    incendiary   bombs,    etc.).         \>  nat    can 
wc     invent     next     to     puni.Kh     those     who    accuse     us     ol 
barbarity?"     From  La  Baionetta  (Milan) 


■'THt    LlvK    OK    KiiKMIAl.L 

The  ^blet  held  bv   Kin.  Geor.e  i.  •n-Ve'^'l„,7;'f,- 
tal   nom.nion       .V  .,   ,^^  ^^  ,,,,^  ^f 

h-denhall    ;    m    olh' i     » •    •■   ••■    ■ 

will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the   tmpire. 

From  Lustig*  BIStUr  (C)   (Berlin) 
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AT  THE  EUROPEAN  GAMING  TABLE 
Cebmany   and  Austria:      "'Gentlemen,   shall  we  quit?      We   have  won  enough. 
The  Others:     "No!     We'll  play  on.     Perhaps  our  luck   will    now   turn." 

From  Nebelspalter   (Zurich) 


The  question  of  peace  has  come  up  period-  sal  of  the  Alh'es  to  nibble  at  any  peace  bait 
ically  during  the  war,  each  time  accompanied  from  the  German  side  at  all. 
with  somewhat  different  propositions.  The 
attitude  at  one  time  assumed  by  Germany, 
of  the  winner  who  '\s  ready  to  quit  with  his 
gains,  \s  expressed  in  the  Swiss  cartoon  above, 
while  the  Russian  cartwm  indicates  that  the 
Allies  will  insist  on  (jermany's  giving  up 
these  same  winnings  as  a  preliminary  to 
peace.     The  Italian  cartoon  reflects  the  refu- 


te ran 


I'll  bavc  to  put 
'1     9  re     labeled 


'   '  >      I  '       ■    I    ■ 


■  -~>,    K'.itw) 


A    TRAP    WMICII    firirs  NOT   WOMK 

KaIir*:        "Ihr     dry"         '  '     iliiii     worulrtful 

i'ea<:«  cbc«»c.  ti'-t  •  •>!  uiik  iIic  lru|i." 

I'r'.m  La   ;  t 


MEXICAN  BORDER  PICTURES 

(Cofyright   by   the  Amcruan  Press  Association) 

I.  VILLA   AND    HIS    BAND 


VILLA  (SKlOND   i  I^l-RE  FKOM  THE  RIGHT)  AND  HIS  MEN  INSPECTING  A  NEW  LOT  OF  RIFLES 


VlLLA^   BAND   IN   ONE  OK  THEIR   VILLAGE  STRONGHOLDS 
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II.    SCENES   AT   COLUMBUS,  NEW   MEXICO, 
AFTER   THE   VILLA   RAID 


VIEW  OF  THE  TOWN  THE   MORNING  AFTER  THE   VILLA    RAID  ON  MARCH  9 

^£  fllE  little  tonn  of  Columbus,  New  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry  drove  the  bandits  off 
^  jMexico,  on  the  Mexican  border,  ivas  and  pursued  them  into  Mexico,  killing  ?na*iy 
suddenly  attacked  before  daylight  on  March    before   turning  back.      The  following  JVed- 


TBYIXC  TO  IDENTIFY  ONE  OF   VILLA'S    MEN    FOUND 
DEAD    AFTEk    THE    FIGHT 


THE    STORE    AND   POST-OFFICE    THAT    WAS    LOOTED 
AM)    WHOSE    PROPRIETOR    WAS    KILLED 


p  by  I 'ilia,  the  Mexican  bandit,  nith  about  rierday  (March  15)  an  expedition  of  some 
J 3^)0  men.  They  burned  houses,  killed  eight  six  thousand  /Imrricans  under  Cencral  Per- 
Americant.  and  took  much  loot.      Troops  of    thing  entered  Mixiio  to  capture   Villa. 


IMFAXTKy    CUAtiLil.Wr.    TMK    T-WN' 


A   ^.y  N  rwv  (i»v  r.iAhii 


Apl^i 
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III.    THE    AMERICAN    EXPEDITION 
AGAINST    VILLA 


ARTILLERY   TROOPS.  AS  THEY  CROSSED  THE  BORDER   [NTO  MEXICO 


TKOOl'ERS    ANU    sLPrLV    WAGONS   ON    THE   ROAD 


A    MACHINE-CfN   OCTFIT 


KIKI.D   WIRF.LKSS   KQUIPMKNT    Vi\    WJCUH    oENLKAL 

PERSUING   KEEPS   UP  COM  MLNUATION   WITH 

THE   UNITED   STATES 


INPArKIM-.     1  FOR    SERVICE    IN 

MEXICO  (A  :  HT  MACHINES 

WILL  BE   U^ED) 


BRIGADIERXiENERAL  JOHN  J.PERSHING.  U.S.  A..  IN  COMMAND 

OF  THE  EXPEDITION  FOR  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FRANCISCO 

VILLA  IN  MEXICO 


PERSHING  ON  THE  TRAIL 


As  long  ago  as  1887  (jcncral  Miles,  one 
of  that  group  of  Indian  fighters  and 
plainsmen  wh^isc  valor  gave  distinction,  if 
not  glor}',  to  our  little  army  in  the  years  suc- 
crrtling  the  Civil  War,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  commend  officially  a  young  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Sixth  Cavalr)'  for  "marching  his 
trfK*p,  with  pack  train,  over  rough  country, 
140  miln  in  ff)rty-*ix  hours,  hringing  in  every 
animal  and  man  in  good  condition." 

'Ilic  young  officer — he  was  a  sr(  r/nd  lieu- 
tenant, only  '>f"-  ' '•  T  out  of  West  i'oint — 
wa«  John  J.  1'  ^',  a  native  of  Missouri, 

who  had  come  out  the  year  before,  junt  in 
time  t(.   '         •'  '  •'    r  resulted  In 

the   ro  .         „      ,  .   the   famous 

Apache  chief  whose  depredations  and  treach- 
ery had  r-  the  attention  of  (Jenerals 
Crf*ok  an<l   ..inti  for  a  period  of  two  years 


and  had  severely  strained  tlie  resources  of 
the  entire  United  States  Army  as  it  was  at 
that  time  organized. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  wily  Intlian 
wlio  defied  the  United  States  ( i«)\ermnent 
so  successfully  for  so  long  a  period  hail  to  he 
pursued  into  Mexico  over  some  of  the  same 
gn)iin(l  now  being  traversed  by  the  American 
evpeditioiiary  ffjrce  in  search  of  \'illa,  before 
he  could  be  captured.  A  similarity  at  once 
suggests  its<'If  b<*tween  the  operations  of  1016 
in  that  forbidding  l.ind  ami  those  of  18.SS-87. 
In  each  instance  the  renegades  were  supplied 
with  arm*  and  munitions  of  American  m.ike, 
were  tbnroiighly  f.iniiiiar  with  the  mountain- 
ous country  in  which  thry  took  refuse,  were 
ready  to  stop  at  no  act  of  cold-bbxided 
atrfM-ity  to  accomplish  their  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  were  animated   by  (onsuming  lia- 
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tred  of  their  pursuers,  tinged  possibly  by  a 
itrain  of  contempt. 

TWO  "punitive"  expeditions 

We  introduce  this  comparison  merely  by 
way  of  showing  the  eminent  fitness  of  having 
the  present  difficult  undertaking  of  our  army 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  one  who  knew 
intimately  the  difficulties,  pitfalls,  and  dan- 
gers innumerable  that  surrounded  the  expe- 
dition of  thirty  years  ago.  Said  the  veteran 
scout,  James  H.  Cook,  who  went  with  the 
Eighth  Cavalry  into  Mexico  in  1885,  speak- 
ing of  the  advance  of  Pershing's  columns  into 
Mexico  last  month:  "The  only  thing  that 
makes  the  expedition  look  hopeful  to  me  is 
my  faith  in  the  men  who  command  it." 
(Mr.  Cook  was  also  referring  here  to  Lieu- 
tenant Cabell,  now  Chief  of  Staff  to  General 
Pershing;  he,  too,  was  on  the  Geronimo  ex- 
pedition.) 

On  March  15,  1916,  General  Pershing,  at 
the  head  of  a  cavalry  column  far  more  im- 
posing than  that  which  he  had  commanded, 
as  a  lieutenant,  twenty-nine  years  before, 
rode  across  the  international  boundary  into 
Mexico  and  within  forty-two  marching 
hours,  despite  the  lack  of  water  and  the 
roughness  of  the  country,  covered  110  miles. 
For  so  large  a  body  of  mounted  men,  this 
average  advance  of  thirty-three  miles  a  day 
compares  not  unfavorably  with  the  record 
made  by  the  same  officer  in  1887.  The  vim 
and  dash  that  then  won  praise  for  the  young 
subaltern  now  command,  in  the  seasoned 
general,  the  whole  country's  admiration. 

APPRENTICESHIP  AS  INDIAN   FIGHTER 

General  Pershing  spent  ten  years  in  the 
Southwest,  and  that  period  of  ser\-ice,  even 
if  he  had  had  no  further  training  as  a  sol- 
dier, gave  him  precisely  the  equipment  and 
seasoning  required  for  the  work  that  has  now 
been  committed  to  him.  That  decade  of  sol- 
diering included,  in  addition  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Apaches,  the  adjustment  of  diffi- 
culties between  the  whites  and  hostile  Zunis 
in  Arizona,  and  participation  in  the  last 
Indian  campaign  that  our  army  has  been 
called  upon  to  make — that  against  the  Sioux 
in  18Q0-91.  All  in  all,  when  Pershing  was 
ordered  cast  in  1896.  he  had  seen  about  every 
form  of  active  service  that  was  possible  at 
that  period  for  any  officer  of  our  army.  Fur- 
thermore, he  had  learned  the  nature  of  that 
whole  region  described  so  admirably  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Adams,  and, 
by  coming  to  close  quarters  with  our  Indian 
problem  in  some  of  its  most  acute  aspects,  he 


had  found  out  how  to  cope  with  the  hostile 
movements  of  a  savage  enemy  in  his  own 
habitat.  All  this  experience  was  in  later 
\ears  to  bear  fruit  in.  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  where  our  Government  and  our  army 
unexpectedly  came  into  new  and  strange  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties. 

The  brief  Santiago  campaign  in  the  war 
with  Spain  meant  little  to  Pershing  save  that 
it  gave  him  his  chance  as  an  officer  in  the 
Tenth  Cavalr>'  (colored  troops)  to  display 
a  coolness  and  braver>-  under  fire  which  his 
colonel,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  said  he 
had  ne\er  seen  equaled.  He  was  promoted 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  El  Caney. 

Like  Lawton  and  others  of  our  army  offi- 
cers who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
Indian  fighting  in  the  Southwest.  Pershing 
was  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  help  reduce  the 
insurgent  native  population  to  a  state  of  or- 
der. The  magnitude  of  this  task  has  never 
been  appreciated  in  the  L'nited  States,  The 
military  censorship,  rigorously  applied  for 
several  years,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  in  this  countn,'  of  what  was 
being  done  by  our  officers  in  the  Philippines. 
Much  of  this  work,  it  is  now  known,  was 
most  onerous  and  exacting.  To  several  offi- 
cers whose  names  were  rarely  mentioned  in 
American  newspapers  were  entrusted  duties 
such  as  have  earned  for  British  commanders 
in  like  circumstances  enduring  fame. 

SUBDl  ING  THE    MOROS 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks 
required  of  our  army  in  the  Philippines  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  hostile  Moros  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao.  The  performance  of 
this  unpleasant  duty  fell  to  Captain  Pershing. 
The  raids  of  the  warlike  Moro  tribes  on  the 
coast  towns  of  the  island  were  checked  by 
Pershing's  brilliant  victor>-  in  the  fight  at 
Bayan,  but  the  Sultan  of  Bacolod  remained 
obdurate,  and  the  various  strongholds  of  this 
tribe  had  to  be  demolished  before  obedience 
could  be  secured.  After  fort>-  of  these  forts 
had  been  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  only  r\vo 
American  lives,  the  subjection  of  Mindanao 
was  completed  atid  Pershing  became  the 
military  governor. 

A    MOHA.MMEDAN    TRIBUTE 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  American 
commander's  resolute  performance  of  his 
dut>'.  his  strict  fulfillment  of  even,-  pledge, 
and  his  earn  ing  out  of  cver>-  threat,  won  for 
him  the  affection  of  these  rude  people  whom 
for  three  hundred  years  the  Spaniards  had 
failed  to  conquer  or  to  rule.     They  formally 
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elected    Captain    Pershing    a    Datto   of    the  Pershing  from  Captain  to  Brigadier-General 

tribe,   conferring  on  him   the  power  of  life  over    862    other   officers.     Although    this    is 

and  death,  so  that  he  is  to-day  perhaps  the  said  to  be  a  record  "jump"  in  the  history  of 

only  American  army  officer  entitled  to  serve  army  promotions,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as 

as  a  Mohammedan  judge.  having  been  not  only   merited   but  actually 

earned   bv   General   Pershing's  brilliant  and 

PROMOTED  BY  ROOSEVELT  complete '  success   in    the   accomplishment   of 

From   time  to   time    Pershing  was   called  most  difficult  and  arduous  work  in  the  rou- 

upon   to  put   down   minor   uprisings   among  tine  of  his  profession.     At  the  age  of  fifty-six, 

the  Moros.  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind  be-  after    thirty    years   of   service    in    the    army 

ing  only  three  years  ago.      In  each  instance,  (most  of  those  years  actually  in  the  field), 

however,  the  loss  of  American  lives  has  been  it  may  be  said   that  no  American  officer  is 

slight,  and  Pershing's  masten*  of  the  situa-  better   entitled   to  high   command   and  none 

tion  has  been  recognized  by  all  fam'Iiar  with  more  worthy  of  the  nation's  confidence  as  re- 

the  facts.  gards  the  special  duty  to  which  he  has  been 

In    1906    President    Roosevelt    promoted  assigned,  than  John  J.  Pershing.     W.  B..  S. 
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The  Scene  of  Our  Army's  Hunt  for  Villa 

BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS 

IF  we  were  to  cross  our  southern  frontier  of  all  among  the  mountains,  many  thousands 

at    Columbus,     the    point    where    Villa  of  square  miles  are  still  white  on  the  maps 

dashed  into  New  Mexico  on  his  murderous  because  they  are  so  h'ttle  known.     This  is  to 

foray,  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  that  the  advantage  of  \'illa,  who  carries  all  the 

the  two  republics  thereabouts,  far  north  and  geography   he   needs   in   his   head,  while  we 

far  south  of  the  boundary  line,  are  geograph-  have  not  all  the  Mexican  geography  we  need 

ically  identical.     Both  are  parts  of  the  Sierra  even  on  paper. 

Madre  plateau,  as  it  is  called.     Both  stand        During    most    of    the    month    of    March, 

over  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  both  are  sur-  Villa  was  reported,  from  time  to  time,  to  be 

mounted  by  lines  of  hills  trending  north  or  at  one  or  another  of  the  plateau  towns,  at 

northwest,  and  both  have  the  same  natural  (ialeana,  for  example,  about  160  miles  south 

vegetation.     We  call   this  predominant   for-  of   Columbus,   or   at   Casas   Cirandes,   about 

mation  a  plateau,  but  the  Mexicans  call  it  a  110  miles  from  that  frontier  town,  both  set- 

meta,    or    "table."       One    country    simply  tlcments  standing  on  the  same  river,  the  Rio 

merges,    by    political    agreement,    into    the  de  Santa  Maria.     Our  troops,  soon  after  the 

other.  invasion,   appeared   to  be  advancing  towards 

At  F.I  Paso,  however,  a  little  farther  cast,  these  to\\  ns ;  and  there  are  qulu-  a  number  of 

is  a  broad,  natural  demarcation  of  the  two  hamlets  scattered   along  the    rivers    of    this 

countries — the  deep,  wide  trench  which  the  unique  and  interesting  region, 
Rio  (jrandc  dug  for  itself;  and  if  wc  clam- 
ber  up  th'     •               •'    slope  of  this  trough,  ENxr.osr.D  k.vi  k  i-.as.ns 

to  the   .\I  1,  wc  shall   find  our-        Wry  little  rain  falls  on  this  wide  part  of 

»clve«  floundering  iu  a  waste  of   deep  sand  the  plateau,  but  the  rivers  give  vivid  green 

from  which,  however,  wc  shall  wKin  emerge  to   their  banks   and   many   a   hamlet   is   sup- 

upon  the  hard,  stony,  undulating  surfate  of  |W)rted  by  the  irrigatioti  of  the  riverine  lands. 

the  plateau.  These  rivers  have  their  sources  among  nunor 

In  briefly  sketching  some  features  of  this  mountain   ranges  extending  roughly  parallel 

northern   p.irt  of   Mexico  where  the  i  to  unr  another  and  in  a  general  north  south 

rampai^n   will   write  a  new  chapter   direction.     The  mountains  are  not  very  higli, 

tory,  it  may  be  »aid  at  once  that  there  is  no  rising  only  2fK)0  to  3000  feet  above  the  gen- 

«urh  thing  m  a  correct  map  of  its  surface  eral  level;  hut  standing  on  the  high  pl.iteau 

forms  and  rivers;  and  partirularly  In  the  ren-  uith    their   siunrnits   at    le.ist    7000   m   KOOO 

tral  and  western  part*  of  the  country,  jnosl  f'rt  above  the  sea,  they  are  able  to  condense 
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a  great  deal  of  water  vapor;  and  the  brooks, 
cascading  their  way  down  the  slopes,  create 
the  useful  little  rivers  that  make  ribbons  of 
verdure  far  north  and  south.  They  are 
miniature  Niles  in  the  bleak  gray  and  yel- 
low wastes  of  northern  Mexico.  All  these 
rivers  are  what  are  designated  as  "enclosed 
basins" ;  that  is,  they  empty  into  lakes  which 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and  which,  of 
course,  are  saline. 

THE  MORMON'S  AT  CASAS  GR-AN'DES 

Some  of  the  towns  along  the  streams  are 
very  interesting.  Casas  Grandes,  for  example, 
is  the  home  of  a  large  Mormon  colony 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  left  our  country  to  start  life 
again  on  the  Mexican  plateau.  It  was  this 
colony  of  peaceful  and  harmless  folk  that 
\'illa,  it  is  said,  intended  to  destroy  simply 
because  they  had  come  from  the  United 
States.  Brutal  as  he  is,  he  perhaps  never 
had  such  a  thought.  At  any  rate,  no  evil 
has  befallen  them  thus  far.  The  present 
settlement  is  partly  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  people  in  which  many  arche- 
ological  finds  of  value  have  been  made. 

MOUNTAIN  AND  PLAIN 

Towards  this  region  of  enclosed  river 
basins  our  troops  have  appeared  to  be  mov- 
ing, with  Villa  still  lingering  there.  If  he 
ha<  any  chance  at  all  to  save  his  life  it  is  in 
the  West,  and  then  only  after  he  reaches  the 
tangle  of  mountains  which  fill  the  eastern 
half  of  Sonora.  Many  persons  have  supposed 
that  the  fugitive  need  travel  for  a  hiding 
place  only  a  short  distance  west  of  this  river 
region ;  but  there  are  reasons  why  he  might 
find  no  security  there,  and  they  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  country'  and  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants. 

We  see  on  many  maps  of  the  region  west 
of  the  Santa  Maria  River,  what  appear  to 
be  a  number  of  mountain  ranges  extending 
north  and  south.  Some  of  them  arc  eleva- 
tions standing  considerably  above  the  gen- 
eral level,  but  they  are  not  mountains;  and 
some  large  areas  in  this  ix)orly  mapped  ter- 
ritor>'  where  mountains  are  thickly  sprinkled 
on  many  maps,  arc  really  portions  of  the 
central  plateau  where  farm  crops  are  raised 
and  cattle  are  counted  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. This  happens  to  be  the  case  with  a 
large  region  to  the  west  of  that  part  of  the 
plateau  where  \'illa  was  reported  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  March.  Hctwcen  the  rivers 
of  the  enclosed  basins  and  the  great  jumble 
of  mountains  that  largely  fill  up  the  western 


part  of  northern  Mexico  are  comparatively 
level  expanses  which  are  being  put  to  econ- 
omic uses  and,  in  less  troublous  times,  are 
numbered  among  the  important  centers  of 
productive  enterprises. 

FERTILE    LANDED    ESTATES 

The  basin  of  the  Rio  San  Miguel,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  enclosed  basins,  is  nor- 
mally the  center  of  much  productivit)'.  In 
this  valley  are  some  of  the  largest  haciendas 
of  Mexico.  Here  stands  a  considerable  part 
of  the  landed  property  of  General  Terrazas. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  fortunes  in  recent 
troublous  years ;  but  before  them,  it  was  said 
that  one  might  travel  for  more  than  200 
miles  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  without  set- 
ting foot  outside  this  man's  lands.  His 
herds  and  horses  were  grazing  on  a  thou- 
sand hills  and  he  did  not  know  himself  how 
many  head  of  live-stock  he  owned.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  corn-growing  regions  in  the 
republic.  An  American  named  Green  has 
concessions  comprising  some  4000  square 
miles,  lying  a  little  further  west,  fringing 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  including  areas  of 
Chihuahua  that  are  richest  in  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources. 

THE   SIERRA    MADRES 

These  are  only  striking  illustrations  ot 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  enterprise  in 
various  lines  is  carried  on,  under  normal 
conditions,  in  a  large  region  between  \'illa's 
latest  reported  retreat  and  the  western  moun- 
tains where  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
apprehending  him;  and  it  is  possible  that, 
instead  of  seeking  a  refuge  in  some  part  of 
the  central  plateau  where  the  industries  of 
civilization  are  making  considerable  prog- 
ress, he  may  prefer  at  once  to  push  on  to  the 
nearly  pathless  Sierra  Mad  res.  This  would 
mean  a  journey  of  some  duration  if  he  were 
to  reach  the  middle  or  the  seaward  ranges 
of  this  system  which  embraces  several  nearly 
parallel  lines  of  mountains  all  called  the 
Sierra   Mad  res. 

All  the  border  ranges  of  northern  Mexico 
which  hem  in  the  central  plateau  present 
striking  contrasts  between  their  opposite 
sides.  The  inland  faces  of  these  mountains 
slope  rather  graiiually  down  to  the  plateau, 
while  the  seaward  slopes  are  almost  pre- 
cipitous and  arc  furrowed  with  deep  crevasses 
and  gorges.  Erosion  is  most  intense  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Sierra  Madres.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  build  wagon 
roads  on  this  Pacific  slope.  The  roads  are 
atrociously  bad  even  on  the  plateaus;  wagons 
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are  mired  on  the  open  prairies  or  in  the 
bridgeless  streams.  Transportation  is  an 
especially  serious  matter  in  the  mountain 
regions.  The  existing  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  use  of  pack  trains  of  burros  and 
mules.  Hundreds  of  these  trains  carry  sup- 
plies west  and  return  light  for  additional 
loads  such  as  iron  water-pipe  and  parts  of 
machinery. 

The  finest  forests  are  those  of  the  so-called 
long- leaved  pine  growing  at  elevations  of 
over  7fXX)  feet  above  the  sea.  These  forests 
are  at  least  1000  to  1500  miles  nearer  the 
great  mines  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
than  the  forests  of  Washington  and  Louisi- 
ana from  which  thev  now  receive  their  wood 


supplies.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  Alexican 
plateau,  owing  to  interior  transportation, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  Mexi- 
can supply. 

An  insufficient  quantity  of  water  is  the 
great  lack  of  northern  Mexico.  \"ery  few 
streams  arc  navigable  even  by  small  boats. 
We  can  scarcely  call  the  Rio  Cirande  a 
Mexican  river,  for  it  rises  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  Mexico  makes  very  small  contribu- 
tion to  its  volume.  Most  of  the  streams  are 
scarcely  more  than  mountain  torrents.  The 
Rio  Grande  becomes  an  iinposing  river  be- 
fore it  touches  Mexico,  though  it  gives  little 
promise  of  what  it  grows  to  be  where  most 
tourists  see  it  in  our  far  West. 
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OUR  FOREMOST  WAR  WRITER 


DlTilNG  the  past  year  and  a  half  of 
the  Great  War,  no  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine has  appeared  without  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  F'rank  H.  Simonds.  We 
are  well  within  bounds  in  saying  that  no 
other  series  of  articles  on  the  war  in  its 
many  phases  by  land  and  by  sea,  involving 
political  as  well  as  military  considerations, 
has  been  so  widely  approved  as  these  month- 
ly reviews  and  estimates  occupying  ten  or 
twelve  pages  of 
each  issue  of  this 
Review.  The  Si- 
monds articles  have 
been  as  eagerly  read 
by  the  oflRcers  of 
our  army  and  navy 
as  by  professors  and 
scholars  in  the  uni- 
versities and  by  in- 
telligent readers  of 
all  classes  through- 
out the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Let  us  hasten, 
then,  to  assure  our 
readers  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Simonds 
article  in  this  num- 
ber does  not  mean 
that  the  series  has 
come  to  an  end,  but 
that  our  gifted  con- 
tributor, a  few  days 
after  w  riting  the  in- 
stalment that  ap- 
peared in  the  March 

Review,  sailed  for  Europe  in  order  to  spend 
a  little  time  at  the  front,  as  well  as  in  two  or 
three  capitals,  planning  to  gain  first-hand  im- 
pressions, and  to  have  a  few  weeks  of  what  he 
calls  "vacation."  We  arc  hoping  that  a  con- 
tribution from  his  pen  may  be  at  hand  in 
time  for  publication  next  month. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Simonds  has  the  gift  of  a  remarkable  liter- 
ary style.  His  statements  are  terse  and  con- 
densed, but  they  are  vivid  and  illuminating. 
\\'riting  here  at  home  about  military  move- 
ments in  France.  Helgium,  Poland,  or  the 
Balkans,  he  has  been  better  able  to  make 
the  reatler  see  things  as  if  \\  ith  his  own  eyes 
than  have  most  of  the  so-called  "war  corre- 
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spondents"  \\  ho  have  flooded  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  with  descriptive  matter  pro- 
duced in  the  hotels  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  There  have,  indeed,  been  given  us 
many  interesting  sidelights  upon  conditions 
in  European  countries  in  brilliant  corre- 
spondence from  the  warring  countries.  But 
these  men  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
know  much  concerning  the  larger  move- 
ments of  a  war  that  is  in  progress  all  over 

the  world.  The  best 
place  to  see  the  war 
as  a  whole,  thus  far, 
has  been  New  York. 
Mr.  Simonds  has 
been  in  possession  of 
many  sources  of  in- 
formation conver- 
ging here. 

More  important, 
however,  than  an\- 
thing  else  has  been 
Mr.  Simonds'  own 
previous  prepara- 
tion. From  early 
boyhood  he  has  been 
intensely  interested 
in  political  histor>, 
world  geography, 
and  militan,'  move- 
ments as  bearing  up- 
on political  changes. 
Our  readers  will 
have  noted  the  read- 
iness and  felicitA' 
with  which  Mr. 
Simonds  constantly 
cites  Civil  War  situations,  Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns, the  movements  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  the  militar\-  lessons  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  as  aiding  his  readers  tounder- 
stand  things  that  have  been  happening  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  He  was  already  satu- 
rated with  knowledge  of  the  larger  military 
and  political  aspects  of  all  modern  wars. 

Furthermore,  he  had  recently  been  in  the 
Balkan  regions  as  a  student  of  the  formid- 
able and  instructive  wars  which  had  imme- 
diately preceded  this  great  struggle.  He 
had  visited  at  different  times  other  parts  of 
KurofH-  in  accumulation  of  that  amazing  to- 
pographical knowledge  which  is  disclosed  in 
manv  of  his  recent  articles.     Doubtless,  also. 
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his   ability  to   write   about  militan,-  matters  As  a  craftsman,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 

owes  something  to  the  fact  that  in  1898  he  a  journalist  more  skilled   and   efficient  than 

enlisted  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment  which  Mr.   Simonds.     He  can  choose  his  attitude, 

was  sent  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  although  decide   upon   his   method,    marshal   his   facts 

it  had  no  chance  to  do  any  fighting.  and    points,    set    apart    a    given    number    of 

At   that   time   Frank    H.    Simonds   was   a  hours,  and  produce  exactly  the  kind  of  article 

student  in  Harvard  College.     He  had  grown  he  had  meant  to  write,  occupying  the  space 

up  at  Concord,   near  Boston,  and  inherited  he  had   intended,    divided   and   proportioned 

the  traditions  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  according  to  his  chosen  plan,  and  invariably 

Revolution.     After    his   brief    experience    in  finished  and  delivered,  ready  for  the  printers, 

the  Spanish  War  he  returned   to   Harvard,  at     the     moment    previously     agreed     upon. 

where  he  graduated  in  1900,  coming  at  once  Nothing  but  the  most  conscientious  training 

to  New  York  to  take  part  in  social  settle-  in  self-mastery  can  produce  finished  work  in 

ment  work  and  municipal   and  political   re-  any  art  or  craft  or  profession.      Perhaps  it 

form    movements.      From    Citizens'    Union  is  the   instinctive   feeling  that   Mr.   Simonds 

work  he  was  soon  projected  into  New  York  knows  how  to  do  his  work  that  has  made  the 

journalism  as  a   political   writer.      His   first  good  workers  in  all  fields  so  appreciative  of 

connection  was  with  the  stafl  of  the  Tribune,  the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  his  materials. 

where,  as  a  reporter  already  versed  in  city  Early  last  year  Mr.  Simonds  was  urgently 

and  State  affairs,  he  had  opportunity  to  be-  invited    to   go   back    to    the   newspaper   with 

come  still  more  intimately  acquainted  with  which  he  had  begun,  and  accordingly  he  be- 

the   men    and    the   issues    prominent   during  came  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Trib- 

xhe   past   decade  or   t\vo.     In   due   time   he  une  and  the  chief  exponent,  on  the  editorial 

was  sent  to  Washington  as  a  correspondent  page,  of  that  newspaper's  views  and  policies. 

of  his  paper.     There  followed  a  brief  period  The  Tribune  has  been  taking  strong  grounds 

of  work   for  the  New  York   Evening  Post  in  these  strenuous  times  in  domestic  politics 

as  Albany  correspondent,  and  then  came  em-  as  well   as  in   the   discussion   of   the   foreign 

ployment    in   the   offices   of   the    New   "\'ork  relations  of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Simonds 

Sun,  where  good  writing  and  keen  political  has   thrown   such    intensity,   vigor,    audacity, 

insight  have  always  been  so  certain  to  find  and  unconventional  freedom  into  his  Tribune 

appreciation.     After  periods  as  special  polit-  editorials   as   to    remind    that    paper's   oldest 

ical    writer    and    then    as    a    writer   of   Sun  living  subscribers  of  the  days  when   Horace 

editorials,  Mr.  Simonds  was  made  editor  of  Greeley  made  the  Tribune  a  household  word 

the  Evening  Sun.  and  its  aggressiveness  in  controversy  a  cause 

When  the  great  war  broke  out,  every  read-  of  joy  to  some  and  of  wrath  to  others.     Mr. 

cr   in   and   alxjut   New   ^'ork   bought   all  of  Simonds  as  an  editorial  writer  is  an  apostle 

the  papers — in  the  first  instance  for  the  news,  of   the   American   spirit,   a   believer   in   prin- 

but  with  only  less  of  demand  for  interpreta-  ciples   rather   than   expedients;   and    he   docs 

tion.      In    mwt    papers,    s^j-called    "military  not  hesitate  to  use  sensational  or  sentimental 

experts"  tried  to  tell  of  mobilization,  topog-  language  when  these  seem  best  suited  to  catch 

raphy,    equipment,    fortifications,    and    many  attention  or  to  stir  feeling, 

other  things.     It  was  not  long  before  the  dis-  Hut  so   fine   a  workman    is    Mr.    Simonds 

criminating  readers  discovered  that  upon  the  that  from  writing  a  passionate  editorial  upon 

editorial  page  of  the  Evening  Sun,  in  extra  a  point  of   national   honor,   or  a  column   of 

leaded   type,   there  was  appearing  every  day  biting    attack    upon    public    men    who    have 

an  article,  often  two  or  three  columns  long,  not  earned   his  apprdval,   he  is  able  to  turn 

of  a  quality  v>   far  beyond  anything  else   in  to  an  estimate  of  tomiitions  in   Kurope  with 

the  ne\v«»paperH  that  there  was  no  compari-  a    poised    judgment,    a    detached    mind,    and 

v»n   to  be  made.      Thrsr  articles  were  suffi-  the  gift  for  measured  historical  narr.ition  tli.it 

cirntly  technical,  without  being  tediously  m).  he  has  exhibited   each   mcmtli    in   his  articles 

They    showed    unfailing    knowledge    of    Ku-  for  this  magazine.     When  a  m.m  of  ( lerni.in 

ropean  diplomacy;  of  (jerman,  French,  Fng-  name    writes   to   us    that    Simonds   has   been 

li*h,    P           >,  and  Austrian  f)olitic<»;  of   Hal-  bribed  b\-  the  Hritisli  Ambass.iddr  into  writ- 

kan  '  :    /M<»  past  and  present;  of  military  ing  pro-Ally  articles,  there  is  aiuKJst  sure  to 

hiMory,  method,  and  practice.     And  they  di»-  be  in  the  same  mail  a  letter  from  some  Kng- 

r|r»vd   a   gratp   upon    the   history   and    prin-  lishman  or  Canadian  declaring  that  Simonds 

ciple*  of     •'    •        -ririsrd  and  driight-  is  undoubtedly  in   the  pav  «)f   Ht-rnstorff  :nid 

ed   the   !■■                                 r  younger   nien    in  thr  Teutons.     Hut  tlie  faultfinders  lia\c  l)i(n 

the  army  and  navy.  few  and  the  admirert  have  been  many. — A.  S. 


BATTLING  AT  VERDUN 

BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


VKRDUN  is  under  attack  for  a  full 
month,  beginning  Februarj-  21,  because 
an  aggressive  war  requires  a  persistent  of- 
fensive. Unless  this  is  carried  on,  the  spirit 
of  an  army  chills  and  the  morale  of  its  sol- 
diery deteriorates.  Nothing  can  avoid  this. 
AVellington  could  wait;  Napoleon  had  to  at- 
tack. Marlborough  parried  every  blow  un- 
til at  last  he  struck.  The  perpetual  offensive 
of  his  antagonist,  Louis  XIV,  led  straight 
to  Blenheim,  and  in  the  end  to  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  the  acquisitions  of  a  quarter  of  a 
centun-.  crowned  early  with  victory,  falling 
at  last  in  the  dire  defeat  of  Ramillies.  So, 
through  all  European  history.  Ihe  conquer- 
ing and  aggressive  power  had  at  last  to  hunt 
fields  where  no  harvest  can  be  reaped  but 
deaths,  which  diminish  the  aggressive  army 
and  at  length  destroy  it. 

The  only  escape  from  this  fate  is  blow 
after  blow,  which  costs  the  least  practicable 
in  men  and  buys  the  most  in  moral  effect. 
No  one  success  could  affect  France  as  would 
the  reduction  of  X'erdun.  Such  a  break,  in  the 
long  line  of  trenches  from  the  Vosges  to  the 
Channel,  might  make  it  possible  to  strike 
across  to  Switzerland,  force  the  surrender  of 
Nancy,  leave  Bel  fort  in  peril,  and  cut  off 
from  France  all  the  territory  east  of  a  line 
from  X'erdun  to  Epinal  by  threatening  com- 
munications. 

A  blow  at  Calais  could  only  afifect  Flng- 
land ;  and  the  experience  of  twenty  months 
shows  the  Channel  to  be  an  inexpugnable 
bar.  A  serious  attack  on  Paris  has  ceased, 
under  modern  conditions,  to  be  feasible.  A 
break  in  the  trenches  would  mean  only  more 
trenches  and  then  still  more  trenches. 

IMPORT.AXCE    OF    THE    FORTRESS 

\'erdun  is  a  prize,  visible  to  all,  conspicu- 
ous to  the  world,  appealing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  Frenchman.  It  is  the  last  of 
the  great  fortresses  with  which  France  has 
sought  to  defend  its  northern  frontier. 
There,  too,  France  was  born.  There,  in  843, 
Oiarlcs,  Louis,  and  Lothaire,  the  sons  of 
Louis  I,  the  "Deboiiaire,"  the  Pious,  divided 
the  P'mpire  of  Charlemagne,  brought  France 
and  Germany  into  existence,  bejian  the  mod- 
ern map  of  Europe,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
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war  from  that  day  to  this  present  hour. 
Awarded  to  Germany  then,  it  came  back  to 
France  under  Henry  II  in  1552.  From  that 
day  on,  this  place,  the  junction  of  the  road 
that  runs  down  the  Meuse  to  Belgium  and 
the  road  that  goes  straight  as  an  arrow-flight 
from  Metz  to  Paris,  has  been  a  great  for- 
tress. A  Benedictine  abbey  was  razed  to  put 
on  its  foundations  a  royal  keep.  Vauban 
planned  its  defenses.  It  was  the  one  great 
place  of  arms  in  the  north  which,  in  1870, 
made  an  honorable  surrender.  The  Republic 
has  put  about  it  an  encircling  ring  of  forts. 
Its  plateau  rises  a  steep  400  feet  above  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  on  the  west  and  on  the 
cast  has  a  short  pitch  of  200  feet  above  the 
plain  dotted  with  lakes  feeding  the  stream, 
Louvois.  This  plain  the  German  army  in 
the  fourth  week  of  August  occupied  with  a 
rush  which  carried  the  Crown  Prince  down 
to  St.  Mihiel  on  the  Meuse,  some  twenty 
miles  above  Verdun.  The  fortress  whose 
outer  works  to  the  north  look  out  on  a  plain 
dotted  with  hills  carved  out  by  the  streams 
that  seek  the  Meuse  was  the  screen  behind 
which  the  French  army,  driven  back  in  de- 
feat after  it  had  cut  the  railroad  between 
Strassburg  and  Metz,  was  able  to  reform 
on  the  line  of  the  Marne.  But  for  the  del.ay 
this  fortress  caused,  the  three  army  corps 
under  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  southeast  of 
X'erdun,  and  the  four  army  corps  under  the 
King  of  Wurttemburg,  would  not  have  been 
delayed,  leaving  Von  Kluck  "in  the  air,"  in 
his  swift  advance,  thus  forcing  his  headlong 
retreat. 

THE   .allies'   deficiency  IN   .ARMS 

The  loss  of  Verdun  at  this  monK-nt  would 
raise  the  uncomfortable  fear  in  France  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  land  could  be  eaten 
leaf  by  leaf,  like  an  artichoke.  For  such  a 
blow,  moral  rather  than  material,  this  is 
the  effective  instant  to  sow  apprehension. 
Every  Allied  attack  has  failed,  and  has  failed 
from  plain  lacks.  No  new  aggressive  is  near 
until  the  supplies  of  nuinitions,  gims,  and 
small  arms  really  begin  to  flow  over  the 
Atlantic.  Rifles,  the  cr>ing  need  of  the 
English  army,  have  yet  scarcely  gone  at  all. 
When  our  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass  man- 
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r.lAP  OF  VERDL"N  AND  THE  SLTIROUNDING  TOWNS  AND  FORTIFIED  PLACES 
(The  shaded  portiou  represents  the  ground  covered  by  the  German  advance) 


ufacturers  have  been  put  to  the  test  in  the 
past  year,  their  capacity  for  accurate  work 
has  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  exact 
gauges  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  needed 
by  modern  mih'tary  weapons  of  precision. 
The  fuses  do  not  work  to  minute  fractions 
of  a  second,  as  they  must  when  the  failure 
to  explode  on  a  given  tenth  of  a  second  will 
carr)'  them  past  the  advancing  line,  to  burst 
harmless  in  its  rear.     Cartridges  and  brecch- 
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blocks  do  not  gauge  as  they  should,  as  one 
great  corporation  has  found.  In  from  three 
to  six  months,  the  Allies  will  be  armed  on  all 
fronts.  To-day  their  full  force  is  not  on 
the  firing-line.  It  cannot  come  in  full  meas- 
ure to  the  succor  of  France  under  months. 

HEAVY   FRENCH    LOSSES 

Losses,  moreover,  have  been  very  iieavy. 
France  is  filling  with  the  maimed,  the  muti- 
lated, and  the  disabled.  Such  rosters  of 
killed  and  wounded  as  have  appeared — one 
of  teachers,  for  instance — shows  a  very  large 
list  of  fatalities  by  the  side  of  wounded.  The 
hospital  service  is  insufficient.  Naturally, 
the  base  hospitals  arc  used  for  those  who  can 
be  returned  to  the  firing-line,  and  the  cases 
of  those  ffir  whom  life  holds  no  hope  of  again 
sharing  in  the  war,  swamp  the  resources 
of  villages  on  which  they  are  billettcd  and 
d.impen  the  enthusiasm  of  West  France  and 
daunt  the  .Midi.  Two  army  corps  frf)in  the 
latter  region  broke  early  in  the  war.  It 
gives  the  one  spot  in  the  French  forces  of 
which  one  hears  strange  and  depressing  ru- 
mors. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Allies  niaf»  h 
in  their  great  task  any  laml  and  any  pe«tple 
— tnout  of  all  France,  the  incomp.ir.iMe.  Mut 
the  moment  has  c  c»iiie,  known  to  .ill,  wli<-n 
a  tide  hangs  and   does  ntit   turn.      A  serious 
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disaster  to  a  French  stronghold  now  will  operation.  An  artillery  fire  over  a  wide 
mean  more  than  it  could  earlier  or  would  area  is  no  longer  used  as  it  once  was.  A 
later.  ver>'   heavy    rain    of   shells   and    shrapnel    is 

concentrated    over    a    definite    share    of    the 
WHAT  woi  LD  BE  A  GERMAN'  GAIN  ^^^^^.^es.     These  are  pulverized  and  a  charge 

The  German  plan  at  Verdun  looks  to  no  on  a  front  of  not  more  than  a  mile,  often 
sweeping  hlow.  The  war  has  seen  no  more  less,  rushing  a  width  of  100  to  200  yards, 
careful  attack.  The  German  losses  arc  pro-  occupies  the  region  beaten  up  and  -repeats 
nounced  heavy  by  the  French  and  reported  the  same  process  a  week  later.  Whether 
light  from  Berlin.  Some  loss  can  be  more  Paris  or  Berlin  is  right  as  to  the  losses  in 
than  made  good.  If  the  Germans  can  close  such  an  attack  no  one  can  say.  They  may 
the  long  reentrant  angle  northeast  from  St.  easily  be  relatively  light.  The  ground  favors 
Mihiel  to  \'erdun  and  west  to  V'arennes,  so  the  advance.  Detached  hills,  woods,  and 
that  the  line  runs  across  from  St.  Mihiel  rolling  ground  give  cover.  The  movement 
to  the  latter  place,  the  new  line  will  take,  on  X'erdun  has  been  very  gradual.  It  has 
according  to  conditions,  from  75,000  to  taken  a  month  to  push  a  little  more  than  six 
150,000  less  men,  because  fifteen  miles  will  to  eight  miles.  No  effort  has  been  made 
be  closed  up.  This  is  a  German  gain.  Of  to  throw  men  forward  on  a  large  scale.  The 
the  400  square  miles  or  so  about  Verdun,  line  has  been  advanced  by  fragments.  Posi- 
about  135  square  miles  were  won  by  March  tions  have  been  taken,  lost,  and  retaken  on 
20.  This  area  varies  as  the  line  is  run  and  both  sides, 
these  figures  can  be  but  approximate.  The 
German  defense  and  offense  would  be  greatly 

improved  by  the  taking  of  Verdun,  even  if  Are  the  Gerrtians  reporting  the  unwounded 
nothing  else  followed,  and  under  conceivable  prisoners  taken  accurately?  No  one  can  say. 
circumstances  4000  square  miles  of  France  If  fewer  prisoners  were  taken,  then  the  con- 
east  of  the  line  drawn  from  Verdun  through  centrated  artillery  fire  has  destroyed  men. 
Kpinal,  already  noted,  to  Switzerland  would  If  the  German  reports  are  accurate,  the  re- 
have  to  be  abandoned.  The  French  right  in  suit  thus  far  is  not  encouraging  to  the 
Champagne  would  be  seriously  threatened  French.  Large  captures  relative  to  the 
and  would  fall  back  twenty-seven  miles  to  a  men  in  the  trenches  may  show  that  at  this 
level  with  St.  Menehould,  the  next  fortress  point  the  French  line  is  weak.  Is  it?  No 
west  of  Verdun.  one    can    tell.      The    Allies    are    committed 

to  the  policy  of  attrition.    This  suggests  small 
xnw  METHODS  OF  ATTACK  forces  in  the  trenches  instructed  to  hold  their 

But  neither  the  prize  nor  the  conditions  ground,  firing  into  the  advancing  line  and 
admit  of  the  wholesale  German  charges  de-  reducing  its  number,  even  at  the  loss  of 
livercd  early  in  the  war  at  ^'pres  and  else-  the  men  who  stay  and  are  captured  in  the 
where.  The  advance  in  mass  has  ceased,  trenches,  having  killed  off  from  four  to  five 
The  Germans  (the  French  despatches  agree  times  their  number. 

with  those  from  Berlin)  have  not  thrown  Here,  as  with  so  much  else  in  this  war, 
forward  more  than  from  three  to  six  regi-  no  exact  facts  are  available.  The  losses  of 
ments  at  once.  Taking  war  conditions,  and  France  no  one  knows,  or  whether  its  line 
the  way  imits  wear  down,  this  does  not  mean  is  growing  thin.  Less  than  it  was.  it  must 
more  than  5000  to  12,000  in  any  one  charge,  be.  The  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  armies  have 
In  such  a  rush  officers  can  lead  their  men,  been  added  to  the  forces  of  the  Central 
and  the  daily  bulletins  are  full  of  the  way  Powers.  The  Italian  addition  to  the  -Allies 
German  officers  have  gone  to  the  front.  Offi-  has  not  matched  this.  The  Fnglish  loss  and 
cers  can  affect  a  line  of  this  size  because  the  Fnglish  force  are  not  known,  llie  pub- 
it  fills  a  front  in  which  ever>-  man  can  see  lished  German  figures  only  record  the  loss 
the  officers  who  lead.  In  such  charges  as  of  about  one-half  the  army  with  which  the 
occurred  earlier  in  the  war  from  4(\000  to  Dual  Alliance  of  Germany  and  .Austria- 
(.0,000  men  were  thrown  forward.  This  Hungan,  entered  the  field.  Both  antagonists 
would  cover  a  front  of  twenty-five  to  fort>-  have  lost  so  heavily  that  they  cannot  afford 
miles,  according  to  the  ground.  The  indi-  any  general  publication,  and  the  relative 
vidual  commanders  are  lost.  If  three  to  strength  to-day  is  uncertain  to  the  amount 
six  regiments  make  the  charge,  every  man  of  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  forces  engaged, 
can  see  that  his  officers  are  sharing  his  fate,   enough   to  decide  the  battle. 

A  new   method   has,   therefore,  come   into        At  N'erdun.  as  in  all  the  issues  of  the  war 
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A  TRENCH  IN  THE  DOLALMONT  HILLS  (THE  TRENCH  EXTENDS  BACK  FROM  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  PICTURE) 

(On   these   bills  arc  the   village  and   Fort   Oouaumont,   early  taken  by  the  Germans,  while  the  French  continued  to 

hold  trenches  on  that  part  of  these  low  elevations  towards   Fort   \'aux) 
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as  it  stands,  only  the  event  can  decide.  \  er-  sides  are  equally  near  their  base.  Both  have 
dun  may  be  won  or  lost  on  one  side  or  the  a  free  railroad  behind. 

other  or  remain  a  gage  of  battle  when  these  In  one  month,  after  a  prodigal  expenditure 
lines  are  read.  Nor  will  the  decision  one  of  shells,  the  Germans  are  close  to  the  north- 
way  or  the  other  alter  any  whit  the  real  crn  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  un 
future  of  the  war.  This  rests  on  the  moral  which  N'erdun  stands.  The  eastern  front  of 
stamina  with  which  one  antagonist  or  the  the  plateau,  they  have  not  touched  at  all. 
other  bears  the  slow  process  of  exhaustion.  Its  steep  scarf  does  not  tempt  assault.  On 
Each  is  under  a  pressure  such  as  no  previous  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  ring  of  forts 
war  has  ever,  known.  Ever>'  engagement  about  \'erdun,  Douaumont,  an  outlying 
leaves  the  German  league  weaker  in  its  cop-  work,  has  been  picked  up.  On  the  north- 
per,  lead,  clothing,  rubber,  and  supplies,  with  west  corner,  a  partial  lodginent  is  claimed 
a  loss  of  men.  The  Allies  are  losing  men,  on  Dead-man's  Hill.  Returning  to  the 
but  not  supplies.  Food  each  can  furnish  on  northeast  corner,  Vaux  has  been  attacked, 
a  scale  large  enough  to  keep  up  the  fight,  with  no  immediate  result.  When  a  strong- 
Which  will  first  begin  to  feel  that  the  war  hold  is  attacked,  but  not  beleaguered,  all  mili- 
is  hopeless  and  that  a  longer  struggle  is  use-  tary  histor>-  shows  how  long  and  dubious 
less?    This  will  decide  who  is  beaten.  may  be  the  assault. 

As  the  loss  or  the  holding  of  Verdun  will 
WHAT  THE  GER.M.ANS  H.AVE  ACCOMPLISHED  ^ave  a  moral  and  not  a  material  effect  on  the 

\'erdun  might,  by  its  loss,  turn  the  scale  war,  so  the  operations  around  the  fortress 
for  Germany  if  a  great  blow  sweeps  it  away,  are  a  test  of  the  morale  of  the  troops  on 
But  this  slow  loss,  waiting  on  both  sides,  each  side  and  not  of  the  skill  of  the  corn- 
has  less  effect  on  the  imagination  or  the  manders  or  the  superiority  of  the  artiller>-. 
resolution  of  men.  The  Gennan  forces  be-  The  steadiness  with  which  the  French  peo- 
gan  the  attack  the  last  week  of  February,  pie  view  the  advance  shows  how  little  their 
They  first  pushed  back  the  French  line  from  fears  are  awakened  by  the  approach  on  \"er- 
its  salient,  one  side  running  from  Chaumont,  dun.  ^Vhat  effect  its  capture  or  its  success- 
Azannes  to  Etain,  where  the  road  from  the  ful  defense  may  have  only  the  event  can 
north,  running  southeasterly,  crosses  the  road  prove, 
direct  from  Verdun  to  Metz,  twent\"-four 
miles  from  Metz.    The  salient  at  thiscross-  geRM-^^s    PRODIGAL   of    time,    s.aving    of 

road  turned  and  ran  southwest  along  the  road 

to    St.    Mihiel.      This    operation    cleared    a        ^Vhether  Verdun  is  captured  or  stands  its 

plain,  a  flat  triangle  about  fift>'  miles  by  four,  ground,  depends  upon   whether  the  success- 

whose    long   base   carried    the   German    line  ful  assaults  on  a  trenched  strip,  six  to  eight 

to   the    foot   of   the  steep   rise   which    is   the  miles  broad,  taken  in  detail  and  beaten  tlat 

eastern  side  of  the  Verdun   plateau.      This  by  artillery,  before  the  attack,  prove  to  be  as 

took  a  week  to  March  1.     In  the  next  week,  successful  on  forts  and  casemates.     Time  is 

up  to  March  5-7.  the  German  forces  cleared  needed  for  this  and  the  new  German  policy 

the  ground  north  of  this  plateau,  adding  to  at    Verdun    is    to    be    lavish    of    time    and 

the    100    square   miles   about    thirty    square  economical    of    men.       No    one    could    tell, 

miles    more.     The    approach    is    easier   here  when  a  pause  followed   the  first  assault  on 

than    to    the    east.      'Ilie    difference    of    ele-  Fort  Vaux,  whether  this  was  a  mere  delay, 

ration    is   less  and    there   are   scattered    hills  until  guns  and  ammunition  were  moved  up, 

whose  tops  match  the  plateau  and.  where  it  or  a  check  which  showed  that  a  method  suc- 

is  cut  by  the  Meuse,  overlook  parts  of  the  cessful    \\'\\\\    the    trenched    plain    could    not 

plateau.  break  entrance  into  a  round  of  forts. 

The  first  week,  February  21  to  March  1.  The  future  of  the  war  may  hinge  on  the 
showed  a  steady  daily  advance.  The  next  solution  of  this  military  problem,  not  alone 
five  days  showed  a  steady  movement  which  for  \'erdun  ;  but  for  the  conduct  of  cam- 
dipped  some  six  miles  off  the  approach  paigns  elsewhere.  Granted  that  a  plain, 
from  the  north  to  the  outworks  of  Wrdun.  seamed  with  trenches,  if  there  be  time,  guns, 
the  central  fortress  having  about  it  a  ring  nninitions  and  men.  can  be  carried  piecemeal, 
of  forts  twelve  miles  across.  A  patise  fol-  as  has  been  done  about  Wrdun — does  this 
lowed,  to  collect  amnuinition  for  another  apply  to  a  chain  of  forts  such  as  make  Ger- 
attack.  This  task  is  of  increasing  difficulty,  many's  final  line  of  defense  on  the  West 
as  the  entire  machinery  of  men  and  of  trans-  and  East  fronts,  or  such  as  have  grown, 
portation    grow   wearied    and    worn.      Both  inside  the  Allied  line,  on  various  fronts? 


RUSSIA'S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  WAR 

BY  STANLEY  WASHBURN 

[Mr.  Washburn,  who  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Senator  W.  D.  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  has 
had  a  striking  career  as  war  correspondent,  explorer  and  traveler  since  he  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams College  fifteen  years  ago.  His  experiences  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  were  thrilling  and 
noteworthy.  During  a  great  part  of  the  present  war  he  has  been  with  the  Russian  armies  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  He  contributed  an  article  to  this  Review  on  a  battle 
near  Warsaw  early  last  year.  Few  men  are  so  well  informed  as  to  the  part  Russia  has  been  playing 
and  is  yet  likely  to  assume  in  the  pending  struggle.  The  present  article  is  fresh  from  his  pen, 
having  been  written  last  month  just  before  his  sailing  from  New  York  to  resume  his  arduous  duties 
with  the  Russian   armies. — The   Editor.] 

WHAT  one  knows  about  Russia  in  this  man  strength  under  the  walls  of  Moscow  and 

war  may  be  likened  to  what  one  sees  gives  the  French   the  chance  to  get  the  de- 

of  a  floating  iceberg.     About  seven-eighths  cision  in  the  West,  she  has  as  much  played 

of  the  iceberg  is  submerged.     It  seems  to  the  her  part  as  though  she  had  allowed  the  Ger- 

writer    that    at    least    seven-eighths    of    the  mans  to  get  to  Paris  and  then  herself  ended 

Russian  achievements  and  sacrifices  are  not  the  war  before  the  gates  of  Berlin.    With  this 

understood  or  appreciated  outside  of  Russia,  perspective,  then,  let  us  consider  what  Russia 

Even  within  the  countrj-  itself  lack  of  pub-  has   been   able   to  offer  on   the  altar  of  the 

licit)-   has  prevented   the   public   from   learn-  common  cause  as  her  portion  toward  the  ul- 

ing  the  extent  to  which  Russia  has  contrib-  timate  success  of  the  Allies. 
uted  to  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  success  of 

the  war.     Fairly  to  judge  the  situation,  one  ^^'^^'^^^  sacrifice  s.wed  paris 

must   in   the   first   place   realize   that   this   is  At  the  beginning  of   the  war,   as   is  now 

not  a  war  between  Russia  and  Germany.     It  well     understood,     the     Russians     had     not 

is  a  war  between  the  Allies  and  the  group  of  planned  an  immediate  offensive.     Their  pol- 

powers  h\pnotized  by  Germany  into  believ-  icy  was  to  defend  their  frontiers  while  their 

ing  that  a  community  of  interest  exists  be-  huge  strength  was  mobilizing.     The  rush  on 

twecn  her  and  these  misled  nations  that  she  Paris  in  the  West,  however,  threatened  the 

has   dragged    into   her   world    adventure,   or  cause  of   the   Allies,   and   almost  over  night 

perhaps  one  might  better  say  misadventure,  the  Russians  decided  to  embark  on  a  hastily 

,  planned  offensive  in  East  Prussia.     The  im- 

CEVERAf.  EFFECT  OF  RUSSIA  s  CAMPAIGNS  p,^^,    „f    ^his    attack    swept    the     Russians 

In  dealing,  therefore,  with  the  Russian  through  the  favorite  province  of  the  Kaiser, 
campaign  one  must  always  keep  in  mind  and  in  ten  da>s  the  I  nter  den  Liiulcn  was 
that  each  success  or  failure  in  the  East  is  of  filled  with  panic-stricken  refugees  that  had 
imp^jrtancc  only  in  the  degree  that  it  tends  to  fled  before  the  avalanche  so  suddenly 
influence  the  great  world  situation.  Which  launched  from  the  East.  At  a  critical  mo- 
of  the  Allies  is  to  give  the  final  blow  is  of  ment  in  the  West,  when  the  German  van- 
no  importance.  liut  it  i»  important  that  all  guard  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  Eiffel 
of  the  AlV  '•     1   the  enemy,  so  that   in    Tower,    the   (lermans    shifted    an    important 

the  hnal  •:  -„„-  jil-  of  them  may  give  the  body  of  troops  from  the  West  to  protect  the 
decisive  stroke.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whcth-  East  from  Russian  inroads.  The  Russians 
rr  that  one  be  Rii-^sia,  or  France,  or  England,  say  that  six  corps  were  sent  to  I'.ast  Prussia, 
Every  ■•  -— '.-    -    •'  -i  presents  changes  while  the  French  ( laim  it  was  hut  four.     Hut 

and  it  .  ^     ,      „■■  now  from  what    the  ligures  are  n«<t  material.     What  we  know 

quarter  this  decision   may  ultimately  come,   is   that   after   their   departure    ft)r   the   East 

To  judge  t,i  Russia'*!  confrihution  to  the  came  the  baffle  of  the  Marne  and  the  turn- 
war,  one  must  get  and  preserve  a  great  per-    ing  p«)inf  of  the  war. 

»p«Ttive  of  the  whole  tlirafer  of  war  and  'Hie  Russians  paid  for  this  by  the  loss  of 
realize  that  if   Russia  breaks  the  final  (Jcr-   almost  their  entire  Ea»t   Prussian  arniv,  hut 
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they  say  their  sacrifice  saved  Paris.     History,  of  between   fifteen   and   t^venty  army  corps 
no  doubt,  will  establish  the  facts,  but  on  the  were  operating  against  Russia.     Here  again 
evidence  available  at  present  their  claim  seems  we   have   a   Russian   defeat   and  Allied   vic- 
logical    and    will,    I    believe,    be    ultimately  tories,    but    again    Russia   must   be    credited 
credited  to  them  as  their  first  great  contribu-  with   having   made   a  great   contribution   to 
tion  to  the  Allies'  cause.     This  single  phase  the  common  cause. 
of  the  war  alone  proves  that  there  is  such  a  , 
thing  as  victorj-  m  defeat  when  that  defeat  i^^portaxce  of  Austria  s  defeats  in 
was  achieved  by  the  enemy  at  the  cost  of  the  galicia 
weakening  of  another   front  and   the  conse-  The   early   fighting   in    Galicia   cannot,    I 
quent  victory  of  an  ally  in  a  more  strategic-  think,  be  counted  as  much  of  an  asset  to  the 
ally   important  theater  of   operations.      The  Allies,  inasmuch  as  it  represented  in  its  early 
loss  of  East  Prussia  and  of  one  entire  army  stages  what  might  be  called  a  private  quarrel ; 
was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  Russia's  but  when  it  became  so  successful  as  to  threat- 
sacrifices,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fail-  en  Silesia  there  developed  a  real  menace  to 
ure  of  the  Germans  to  take  Paris  in   1914  Germany.     This  menace  was  checked  with 
promises  to  stand  out  of  the  war  as  one  of  the  second  advance  on  Warsaw.     The  Rus- 
the  great  turning  points  in  the  world's  his-  sians,    however,    never    disappointed    or    dis- 
tor>-.     So  much   for  Russia's  first  entrance  couraged,    began   immediately   to   do   to   the 
into  the  European  theater  of  operations.  Austrians  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish 

against  the  Germans ;  and  in  the  early  davs 

DRIVE  TO  CALAIS  THWARTED  BY  RUSSIA  ^f  j^^^,^^^.  ^^j  February,  1915,  we  find  the 

In   October,    1914.   the   Germans,   piqued  Russians  pushing  the  Austrians  back  over  the 

perhaps  by  their  failure  to  follow  up  their  Carpathians   and   at   last   taking   their   great 

northern  successes,  decided  to  take  Warsaw,  fortress  Przemysl  in  March  of  that  year. 

What   happened?      They    reached    the -verj'  Heavy  drives  in  the  Bukovina  by  Russian 

outskirts  of  the  city  and  were  hurled  back  corps  so  threatened  the  Hungarian  plain  that 

to  their  own   frontier  at  a  time  when  they  Hungary   itself    became   dissatisfied    and    for 

were    just    beginning    their    fierce    drive    to  a    brief    period    the     Dual    Monarchy    was 

Calais.     And  what  was  looming  in  the  East  threatened  with  a  collapse  which  would  have 

just  then  ?    Another  group  of  Russian  armies,  seriously  imperilled  the  German  plans.    Rus- 

this  time  threatening  the  invasion  of  Prussia  sian  successes,  too,  no  doubt  helped  to  bring 

from   the    Polish   frontier   at   one   point   and  Italy  into  the  arena.      In   May,   then,  when 

Silesia  at  another.    At  a  time  when  the  Ger-  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  one  thing 

mans    needed    everv    possible    man    to   break  that  the  Germans  longed   for  was  to  strike 

through  in  Belgium,  they  were  again  obliged  decisively    in    the    West,    they    found    their 

to   divert   huge   bodies   of   troops   to   protect  neighbor,  on  whom  they  depended  for  protec- 

their  own  frontiers  in  the  East.    Army  corps  tion   on    the   South,    so    involved    in    disaster 

after  army  corps  came  into  the   Polish   the-  and   with   dissipated   morale,  that   they  were 

ater   of   operations.      Outnumbered    in    men  obliged  practically  to  suspend  tlu-ir  big  movc- 

and  munitions,  the  Russians  fell  slowly  back  ments  in  the  West  and  turn  toward  iniper- 

on    the    Bzura    line    in    the    North    and    the  turbablc  Russia,  who,  inch  by  inch,  was  eat- 

Dunajec  line  in  Galicia,  fighting  battle  after  ing  away  the  prestige  and  the  armies  of  their 

battle  and   taking  their   toll  of  hundreds  of  ally. 
thousands  of  Teutons  and  Austrians. 

But    the>'    were    defeated,    says    the   critic  STRATEGIC  VALUE  OF  the   grfat  ri  treat 

in    America.      True    enough,    the    Russians  'Iliere    followed     then    the    terrific    drive 

gave  hack.     But  what  happened  in  the  West  ?  in    (Jalitia    and    the   lainp.iign    in    the    Baltic 

A  point  which  the  Cjerman*  believed  spelled  provinces.      The    Russians — again    outnum- 

di  •             I  to  the  English  was  saved,  and  to  brred   and   practically  destitute  of  munitions 

ba....       ;;iis  what  had  the  ( Jermans  to  show  — were   forced   to  retire  and    they  did   so  in 

in    the    Fast?      I^wsr*    for    themselves    and  perfect  order,   trading  (laliiian   acres  which 

their  ally  that  ran  not  far  short  of  lOO.fXX)  had   formerly  belonged   to  Austria   f<ir  Ger- 

to  4f)0,(KK)  and    the   gain  of — what? — noth-  man    lives    whi(h    the    Gerni;ms    Ktiihi    not 

ing  in   particular   except   the  opportufiity   to  spare.     Corps  after  corps  of  Germany's  best 

arta«k    Warsaw   iticlf,   which   they   did    for  came  by  express  train  to  the   E.ist,  until  at 

nearly  ten  nwmths  longer.     I  cnnnot  say  how  last  the  Germans  were  maintaining  between 

man\    fr^' -      •' --    Cirnnans    diverted    to    the  thirt\ -three    and    thirtv-s.'ver)    («ir|>s    nn    the 

East  at  ti               ,  but  prrihably  not  far  »hort  Hussiari    fr'*rit   and   sending   ihniis.inds  to  fill 
AbU-4 
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the   losses   which   the    Russians   were    taking  imagine  that  if  the  thirty-five  German  corps 

daily  from  their  ranks.     Then  came  the  fall  operating   in    Russia   this   past   summer   had 

of  Warsaw   and   the  spectacle,   which   must  been   available   in  a  block   to  throw  against 

have  been  a  sad  one  to  the  Germans,  of  their  the  Allied  line  in  France  or  Belgium  in  May 

iron  jaws  snapping  at  air,  while  the  Russian  that   Paris  would  still  be  in  French  hands? 

army   in   excellent   order   slid   away   into   its  Russian  defeats  purchased  for  the  Allies  these 

wind-swept  spaces  to  the  Eastward.     In  their  priceless  days  during  which  they  were  able 

fury  to  secure  a  decision   the  Germans  fol-  to  make  their  line  almost  impregnable.     And 

lowed   on    and   on    into    that    desolate   plain  thus  again   we  can   trace   Russia's  contribu- 

of  Russia,  always  losing  heavily  and  scoring  tion    to   the   war. 

little,   until   at   last   their  momentum   ceased 

•     1  Ar  I    *V,  11  A    A^  PLENTY  OF  MUN'ITION'S  N'OW 

entirely.      Many   of   them   will   sa\    and   do 

say  that  the  German  line  stopped  because  it  I  have  written  a  little  about  Russian  re- 
had  reached  its  appointed  place.  But  I,  who  verses,  but  I  think  so  far  there  has  been  lit- 
have  been  there  and  know  the  country,  can  tie  to  indicate  to  the  outside  world  how  very 
say  that  the  German  line  stopped  its  advance  little  these  reverses  mean  to  Russia  as  a 
for  the  same  reason  an  arrow  falls  to  earth  whole.  The  retirements  were  due  to  prac- 
— because  it  had  no  longer  any  impulse  to  tically  no  other  cause  than  the  lack  of  rifles 
advance.  Their  line  to-day  runs  through  and  munitions.  Warsaw  was  lost  because 
meadow  and  forest  and  swamp  just  where  there  were  no  shells  for  the  Russian  guns, 
it  stopped  in  the  fall,  because  it  could  not  T  he  Germans  may  deny  this,  but  a  million 
advance  further.  denials  would  never  convince  me  because  I 
What  then  is  the  summing  up  of  the  sum-  "as  there.  Time  and  again  I  saw  Russian 
mer  campaign  ?  caissons  coming  at  a  gallop  from  fifteen  miles 

in  the  rear  to  replenish  batteries  that  were 
RUSSI.AN  DEFEAT  GAINED  VALUABLE  TIME  ^^\^^^  f^^  want  of  shells.  The  dav  before 
FOR  THE  ALLIES  IX  THE  WEST  Warsaw  fell  I  saw  battery  after  batter>-  lim- 
it is  simply  this.  Germany  pursuing  the  ber  up  and  come  out  of  strategic  positions  bc- 
entire  summer  a  will-o'-the-wisp  until  fall,  cause  there  was  not  a  shell  left.  The  condi- 
when  we  see  the  German  army  settled  down  tion  as  to  rifles  was  almost  as  bad.  Millions 
in  the  snow  with  spirit  gradually  evaporating  of  men  were  in  uniform,  but  could  not  go  to 
for  want  of  local  success  to  keep  it  going,  the  front  for  want  of  rifles.  When  the 
What  has  Germany  gained?  Russian  pris-  world  learns,  as  it  will  eventually,  the  mea- 
oners  and  limitless  acres  of  bleak  landscape  ger  effective  force  with  which  Russia  was 
which  will  come  back  to  Russia  by  treaty  fighting  all  last  summer,  it  will  consider  it 
without  a  fight  at  all  when  the  decision  comes  an  amazing  thing,  not  that  the  Russians  were 
for  the  Allies,  which,  I  believe,  is  inevitable,  beaten,  but  that  the  Germans  did  not  utterly 
whetluT  it  be  now  or  whether  it  be  one  or  destroy  them. 

two  years  from   now.     And   what  has  Ger-  By   latter    September   the   scale   began    to 

many  lost?     Perhaps  a  million   in  casualties  turn,  and  with  the  final  check  of  the  Gcr- 

in  the  Fast  since  March  and  the  loss  of  the  mans    in    the    fall    was   dissipated    their    last 

opportunity  to  strike  during  the  summer  in  great  chance  against  the  Russians.     It  is  true 

the   W^est.      And    what    has   been    going   on  that  they  may  this  year  push  them  here  and 

in    the    West    all    this    time?      Preparation,  there,  but  never  again  will  they  find  Russia 

With  what  result?     We  have  seen  it  in  the  unprepared.     With  millions  of  men  available 

last  weeks  at  X'erdun   in   the  spray  of  Ger-  for  her  colors  and  with  the  arsenals  of  the 

man    infantry   dashing   against   the   rocks  of  world  working  for  her,  tools  are  daily  being 

the  French  phalanx  and  the  French  defenses,  placed    in    the   hands   of    the    Russians   with 

(lormans  gaining  each  inch  and  foot  of  ter-  which  to  hew  out  their  destiny  this  coming 

rain   by   the   shedding  of   German   blood   in  summer. 

torrents. 

'I-l  ,  11  i.Ai         .  K,.f  THE  GRAND  DUKE  NICHOLAS 

1  lie     reader     will     say.       Ah,     yes,     but 

the     Russians    have    been    defeated     in    the  Before    mentioning    future   possibilities   in 

East."     True  enough  :   but   it   has  taken   so  Russia,  it  seems  worth  while  to  touch  briefly 

nuich   to  defeat  the   Russians  that  the  Allies  on  the  subject  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 

have  had  time  to  prepare  themselves,  sti  that  Nicholaievitch.    and    his    removal    from    the 

the  Germans,  as  it  now  seems,  cannot  break  chief  command  of  the  Russian  army — a  mat- 

the    Western    line    with    the    hope   of    gains  ter  which  h.is  been  of  much  interest  to  the 

commensurate  with  the  cost.    Does  the  reader  world  in  general.     In  any  huge  army  it  is 
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sometimes  difficult  to  trace  exactly  the  source  unit  through  the  first  chaotic  year  of  the  war 

of   the   greatest   strength   governing   a  cam-  save  only  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.   I  think 

paign.      Generally   plans   and   strategies   are  that  Russia  owes  more  to  his  character  than 

not  the  outcome  of  the  ideas  of  any  single  in-  to  any  other  single  factor  in  the  whole  war. 

dividual,  but  represent  the  resultant  of  innu-  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  an  opinion 

merable  influences.     In  writing  of  the  Grand  on  the  exact  share  that  he  had  in  dictating 

Duke  and  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  war,  I  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.     Personally,  I 

can  only  give  the  opinion  which  I  have  my-  think  he  dictated  little  but  the  policies  to  be 

self  formed  after  having  met  him  and  prac-  followed  and  dealt  meagerly  with  the  actual 

ticaUy  all  others  in  high  command,  from  the  problems.     If  one  believes  reports,   the  two 

Czar  down   to  innumerable  lesser  chiefs  of  policies  which  he  favored  preeminently  and 

armies  and  individual  units.   My  own  opinion  which  he  is  said  to  have  forced  through  by 


is  that  Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch  is  in 
one  way  the  great- 
est man  Russia  has 
produced  since  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  but 
not  in  the  least  in 
the  way  that  the 
world  believes.  I  do 
not  think  he  brought 
to  the  war  enormous 
sagacity  or  extraor- 
dinar>'  militar>'  ca- 
pacity; and  I  ques- 
tion if  he  is  respon- 
sible for  more  than 
a  fair  portion  of  the 
strategies  evolved  in 
the  campaign.  What 
he  did  contribute  to 
Russia  was  a  great 
personality'  and  an 
extraordinary  char- 
acter which  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
%var  was  a  far  great- 
er asset  than  mere 
brains,  for  there 
were  others  who  had 
intcllrrtuai  capacity 
grratrr  than  his. 


THE    CR.\N'D    DI.-KE    NICHOLAS    NICHOLAIKVITt  II 


his  own  iron  will 
are  the  two  which 
have  proven  the 
greatest  mistakes. 
These  were  the  cam- 
paign to  pierce  the 
Carpathians  and  en- 
ter the  Hungarian 
plain,  and  the  turn- 
ing out  of  the  popu- 
lation before  the 
German  advance. 
The  former  failed 
for  lack  of  muni- 
tions and  because  it 
instantly  brought 
down  superior  forces 
of  the  Germans  into 
Galicia,  which  was 
certain  to  be  the  case 
when  the  menace 
against  their  ally 
became  sufficiently 
acute.  The  driving 
of  the  population 
before  the  retreating 
army  and  the  de- 
struction of  property 
before  the  (lerman 
advance  no  doubt 
annoyed    the    enemy 


Hut  in  the  beginning,  when  bureaucracy  greatly,  but  the  mihtary  vahies  secured  tlu-re- 
ua»  frantically  trying  to  direct  and  control  from  to  Russia  were,  and  arc,  relatively  little 
thr  elemental  force*  which  the  war  looM-ned  conipared  to  the  human  and  eionomic  proh- 
on  the  world,  the  Grand  Duke  towered  lem  tlicy  have  created,  ff)r  to-day  they  have 
ab^ive  ever)'  other  single  figure  in  Kurop".  on  tlwir  hands  IS,(K)0,0()()  refugees  wander- 
ing alxjut  the  highways  and  byways  of  Russia. 

A    Tr.W^Hrvn    FIGURE    AND   A    GREAT    MORAL 

FORCE  Ai.KXii-v,  Russia's  grkat  Mir.iiARy  genius 

He  wa«  a  great  moral  force  replete  with  pa-  It  is  my  opinion,  after  having  met  practi- 

trioti^m,  ninrrrity,  courage,  and  the  iron  will  tally  every  important  commander  in  Russia, 

that  swept   from  \\'\%  path  intrigue  and   petty  that  Alrviev.   tlir  prrsetit   Chief  of   the  (  irri- 

quarreU.      .Mm  of  more   flnnkv  might   have  eral  Staff,  and  snbftrdinate  ordv  to  the  C/.ar 

been  found  to  conduct  the  strategy  and  tac-  and   who  is  the   real  commander-in-chief  of 

tir»  of  the  en-                but  tlirrr  wan  no  man  the  army,  is  to-day  the  greatest  nu'lifary  in- 

in    Ruviia   who   ■  .  ...1    have   hrld    that    grrat  trllr<  t  in  Russia,  if  not  in  the  entire  ;irniir» 

cosmoi>oIitan    army    together    a»    a    coliuivc  of  all   the  belligerents.      It   is  intrresting   tu 
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recall  that  Alcxiev  was  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  pendent  peace.  These  rumors,  undoubtedly 
of  Ivanov  during  the  days  of  the  Galician  instigated  by  the  Germans,  ran  riot  all  over 
successes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  Russia,  and  at  last  began  to  drift  back  to  the 
said,  though  I  have  not  the  evidence  to  prove  army  and  to  threaten  seriously  its  morale, 
it,  that  Alexiev  did  not  concur  in  the  ad-  Official  denials  were  of  no  avail, 
vance  in  the  Carpathians  and  was  therefore  As  a  political  move  the  taking  over  of  the 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  Warsaw  command  by  the  Emperor  was  an  excellent 
front,  where  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  one,  for  when  it  became  known  that  he  was 
in  planning  that  ill-fated  enterprise.  Inci-  going  to  join  his  troops  the  rumors  of  an  in- 
dentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  with  his  de-  dependent  f^eace  evaporated  overnight,  for 
parture  the  successes  in  Galicia  soon  ceased,  the  people  said:  "If  the  Czar  were  going  to 
and  simultaneously  with  his  appearance  on  make  peace,  he  would  do  it  now,  and  say 
the  Warsaw  front  the  defense  was  stiffened  that  the  Cirand  Duke  had  lost  the  war  and 
up.  It  seems  that  in  America  the  credit  for  he  had  no  alternative  but  peace.  But  when 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Warsaw  cam-  he  takes  command  it  means  that  he  takes  the 
paign  is  given  entirely  to  the  Grand  Duke ;  responsibility  of  the  future  on  himself  and  is 
this  view  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  staking  his  dynast>'  on  victor)'."  This  feel- 
in  opposing.  I  am  positive  that  the  last  de-  ing  was  increased  when  it  became  generally 
fcnse  of  Warsaw  and  the  great  retreat  that  known  that  the  Emperor  had  taken  with 
followed  was  entirely  due  to  the  skill  of  him  the  little  Grand  Duke,  the  heir  to  the 
Alexiev  himself,  for  I  was  with  his  staff  dynasty  of  "All  the  Russias."  In  any  event, 
many  times  during  those  critical  days  and  in  the  bubble  of  an  independent  peace  and  of  a 
almost  every  army  engaged  in  the  move-  monarch  plotting  to  betray  his  Allies  was 
ment.  That  it  was  his  skilful  hand  that  en-  burst  once  and  forever.  This  and  his  own 
gineered  the  escape  of  the  Russian  armies  sentiment  are  probably  the  dominant  rea- 
must,  I  think,  be  clear  to  the  military  ob-  sons  which  prompted  the  Czar  to  send  the 
servers  who  watched  this  same  clever  mind  Grand  Duke  to  the  Caucasus, 
directing  the  strategy  and  tactics  which  re- 

suited  in  the  escape  of  the  Tenth  Russian  ^^  B'^eak  betweev  the  cz.^  .xnd  the 
Army  from  the  beleaguered  and  all  but  sur-  grand  duke 

rounded  \'ilna,  at  a  time  when  the  Grand  It  is  probably  true  that  there  were,  and 
Duke  himself  had  already  gone  to  the  Cau-  have  been,  many  intriguers  at  work  against 
casus.  Nicholas    Nicholaivitch   since   the   beginning 

of  the  war.    With  a   ruthless  hand  he  was 
WHY  THE  GRAND  DUKE  WAS  SHIFTED        ^^^.^eping    aside    the    incompetents,    whether 

And  now  comes  the  question  as  to  why  prince  or  peasant,  and  there  were  many  who 
the  former  commander-in-chief  was  removed  hated  him  bitterly.  It  is  probable  that  there 
from  the  absolute  command.  While  it  is  dif-  were  those  who  tried  to  pursuade  the  Em- 
ficult  to  answer  this  exactly,  I  am  of  opin-  peror  and  the  Empress  that  the  giant  com- 
ion  that  there  were  a  number  of  reasons  mander-in-chief  was  plotting  to  overthrow 
which  brought  this  removal  about.  In  the  the  dynasty.  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  as 
first  place,  it  must  be  known  that  the  Czar  to  what  extent  this  influence  governed,  but 
himself  is  a  man  of  much  sentiment,  and  that  having  met  and  talked  with  both  the  Grand 
he  was  only  detained  from  going  to  the  front  Duke  and  the  Emperor,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
in  person  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  that  the  Cirand  Duke  never  had  a  disloyal 
weightier  considerations  of  state  in  Petro-  thought  for  his  monarch,  and  that  the  Czar 
grad.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Japanese  war  he  never  conceived  that  he  had.  I  believe  their 
had  wished  to  be  w  irii  his  troops.  In  this  relations  wore  excellent.  I  know  that  the 
campaign  his  desire  became  more  and  more  last  act  of  the  (irand  Duke  before  he  gave 
acute  as  the  army  retired.  This  feeling  on  up  his  command  was  to  invoke  from  his  stafi 
the  part  of  the  Czar  was  no  doubt  the  real  the  same  devotion  and  support  for  the  Em- 
reason  for  the  removal  of  the  Grand  Duke,  peror  that  they  had  given  to  him  and  I  know 
the  action  cr>stallizing  through  a  political  likewise  that  he  commended  in  the  same  way 
situation  which  developed  in  Petrograd  after  to  all  with  whom  he  spoke  intimately,  the 
the  loss  of  \Varsaw.  The  moment  the  Po-  new  chief-of-the-staff.  General  Alexiev.  I 
lish  capital  fell  there  began  in  Russia  a  pro-  think  there  never  has  been  anything  small 
paganda  which  sought  to  assure  the  people  about  the  Grand  Duke,  and  I  question  if  he 
that  the  war  was  lost  and  that  the  Czar  him-  ever  had  a  petty  thought  in  his  life.  His  is 
self  was  seeking  an  excuse  to  make  an  inde-  a   great   moral    figure   that   stalked   through 
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the  campaign  and  then  moved  off  to  another  August  and  acquaintance  with  the  generals 
field  of  activit}'  to  give  place  to  the  Czar,  involved  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  above.  this  is  or  will  be  a  major  theater  of  Russian 

operations.     The  effect  was  aimed,  I  believe, 
THE  CAUCASUS  CAMPAIGN-  ^^  accomplish   two   results :   First,   to  inter- 

From  a  long  and  intimate  association  with  fere  with  and  impede  the  German-Austrian 
the  Russian  Army  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  movements  in  the  Balkans,  and,  second,  to 
that  the  Caucasus  was  ever  regarded  by  the  create  a  moral  effect  not  only  on  the  enemy 
higher  command  as  a  major  theater  of  but  more  especially  on  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
operations,  and  save  for  the  removal  of  mania.  That  these  results  have  been 
Nicholas  from  the  European  command,  I  achieved  seems  to  be  moderately  clear.  The 
think  it  would  never  have  become  one.  menace  on  the  Bukowina  rendered  it  neces- 
When  he  left  the  front  the  Caucasus  was  sary  for  the  central  powers  to  divert  heavy 
the  only  place  of  dignity-  to  which  he  could  masses  of  troops  from  other  fronts  to  send 


be  sent.  The  remark 
ran  through  the  arm\- 
at  the  time  that  when 
the  Grand  Duke 
reached  there,  he 
would  start  larger  op- 
erations as  an  outlet 
to  his  energ\'.  I  do 
not  think  that  the 
present  move  was 
contemplated  until 
after  the  Grand  Duke 
took  over  the  South- 
ern command.  From 
my  knowledge  of  the 
country  between  Tre- 
bizond  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  from  m\ 
obser\ation  of  Rus- 
sian transport  mat- 
ters, I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  many 
a  long  month  before 
Constantinople  is  it- 
self directly  threat- 
ened frrjm  this  quar- 
ter, but  it  would  rath- 


THE     CZAB     AND     THE    CZAREVITCH 
SOME    TkOOFS 


l.NSl'ttTING 


against  the  Russian 
army,  which  forces 
would  otherwise  have 
been  available  against 
the  Allies  operating 
from  Salonika  as  a 
base.  It  is  clear  that 
the  operations  of  the 
central  powers  in  the 
Balkans  have  faded 
into  insignificance 
since  this  recent  Rus- 
sian advance,  and  for 
the  moment,  at  least, 
we  are  hearing  noth- 
ing more  of  the  Teu- 
ton campaign  in  the 
Serbian  theater  of  op- 
erations. 

The  moral  effect  of 
this  January  offensive 
of  the  Russians  has 
been,  I  think,  of  enor- 
mous \  alue.  To  real- 
ize tlie  important 
bearing  that  it  must 
have  in  Bulgaria,  one 


er  anticipate  that  the  Russians  will  follow  must  understand  the  situation  that  has  e.\- 
their  successes  wjufhward  to  cooprrate  with  Isted  In  that  country  since  the  beginning  of 
the  British  in  Mesopotamia.  'Ihe  greatest  the  war. 
aMct  that  will  come  out  of  this  movement 
will  he  the  moral  effect  on  both  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  who  had  both  brrn  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  Russia  was  finished. 


THE    JANUARV    OFFENSIVE    IS    CiAMCIA 


GI-RMAV     I'ROPAC.AXOA    IN     nUI.(;ARlA 

The  sentiment  In  Bulgaria  was  always  in- 
tensely pro-Russian  and  somewhat   pro-Fng- 
lish,     though     possibly     Indifferent     to     the 
I'rrndi.     During  the  first  months  of  the  war 
In  ron*f'''- >■''>"  Russia'^  contribution  to  the   there  was  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that   Bul- 
grnrral  c;i  one  must  not  ovrrlfHik  the  garla  nu'ght  have  been  induced  to  side  with 

January  off'-niive  in  wuthern  Galicia  which  the  Allies,  but  at  that  time  her  partii  ipa- 
be^an  almost  uhrre  if  was  Irfr  off  In  Mav  tion  was  not  fonsi(|«-r«-<l  important  and  the 
--the  drivrs  toward  the  Bukowina.  All  of  golden  moment  slipped  by.  In  the  nic.mtlme 
lhi»  happened  fincc  I  left  Ruvsia  and  I  am  (Jerman  propaganda  was  working  night  and 
not  able  to  ^prak  authoritatively  of  the  *trat-  day  In  Bulgaria  to  convince  the  propir  that 
rgy  or  '  •'  -.  of  thr  (anipaign  but  from  a  the  Allies'  (ausc  was  doomed.  Moving  pic- 
knmvl'  the  i^ifuation  there  in  July  and   turcs,  lecture*,   newvi^.-iprrs,  atid  every  other 
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means  of  publicity  known  in  this  day  and 
generation  were  used  by  the  Germans  to 
present  to  the  people  of  Bulgaria  an  un- 
broken picture  of  German  successes.  With 
the  King  himself  German  and  with  every- 
one who  could  be  bought  working  for  the 
German  ends,  the  Bulgarians  were  half  con- 
vinced by  May  of  last  year  that  (jermany 
was  going  to  win.  Then  came  the  Galician 
drive  and  the  spectacle  of  Russia  thrown 
out  of  all  but  a  corner  of  Galicia,  and  on 
top  of  it  the  shouts  of  the  Germans  that 
Russia  was  finished.  Still  Bulgaria  hesi- 
tated. Then  followed  the  fall  of  Warsaw 
and  the  apparent  melting  away  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  German  troops  appeared 
in  constantly  growing  numbers  on  the  Ser- 
bian fronts.  The  Bulgarians,  convinced 
now  that  Russia  was  hopelessly  lost  and  the 
Allies'  cause  doomed,  joined  the  Teutons. 

Bulgaria's  eves  opened 
It  may  be  imagined  now  what  the  senti- 
ment is  in  Bulgaria,  a  nation  that  has  for- 
ever forfeited  the  friendship  of  Russia,  to 
see  the  supposed  broken  armies  of  the  Czar 
sweeping  back  into  the  Bukowina,  appar- 
ently in  the  same  strength  and  with  an  even 
increased  morale  over  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed a  year  ago.  Bulgaria,  I  think,  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  war  will  be  a  con- 
stantly waning  factor,  and  one  may  expect 
to  see  the  Bulgars  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  opportunit}-  to  slip  back  into  the  fold 
and  make  some  sort  of  peace  with  Russia, 
(^nce  the  doom  of  Germany  is  understood 
in    Bulgaria,    her   allegiance   to   the   Central 


Powers  will  doubtless  be  shortlived.  WTiat 
has  influenced  Bulgaria  will  in  a  similar 
degree  affect  Rumania.  The  recent  Ga- 
lician offensive,  if  sustained,  will  prevent 
Rumania  from  entering  the  war  against 
the  Allies,  and  if  further  continued  may  ulti- 
mately bring  her  into  the  lists  as  soon  as 
victory  seems  assured  for  the  Allies. 

WHAT    CAN'    RLSSL\   DO    THIS   SUM.MER? 

The  question  which  seems  uppennost  in 
everyone's  mind  in  America  in  regard  to 
Russia  is  whether  or  not  she  will  be  able  to 
"come  back"  this  summer  with  an  important 
offensive.  This  is  purely  a  question  of  ma- 
terial. It  must  be  understood  that  there 
will  never  in  this  war  be  a  shortage  of  men 
in  Russia,  and  that  she  can  continue  raising 
millions  as  fast  as  she  can  find  arms  to  put 
in  their  hands  and  shells  to  shoot.  The  lack 
of  these  is  the  one  vital  reason  for  Russian 
disaster.  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion 
that  by  the  first  of  June  Russia  should  have 
a  better  equipped  and  larger  army  at  her 
disposal  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
The  Kmpire  of  the  Czar  saw  its  ebb  tide  from 
a  military  point  of  view  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  and  since  then  the  tide  has 
been  coming  steadily  back.  Those  who  see 
the  German  prisoners  these  days  cannot  but 
notice  the  difference  in  the  men  that  are  now 
being  sent  to  the  firing  line.  From  the 
point  of  human  material,  Germany  certainly 
passed  her  zenith  last  summer.  Uay  by  day 
her  tide  is  going  out.  England  and  Russia 
will  be  ready,  really  for  the  first  time,  to 
strike  efFectivel\  in  May  or  June.  Who  can 
doubt  the  ultimate  outcome? 


fluHvgrapb  by  Btln  Newt  Scnlfc 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TREBI20ND.  WHICH  THE  RUSSIANS  AIM  TO  CAPTURE 


PART  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FORCES   IN  MESOPOTAMIA 


THE    ANGLO-RUSSIAN    CAM- 
PAIGN IN  TURKEY 

By  JAMES  B.  MACDOXALD 

[The  writer  of  ihis  article,  now  in  Montreal,  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the  foremost 
British  newspaper  in  India.  He  has  been  a  diligent  student  from  the  British  standpoint  of 
economic,  political,  and  militan.-  conditions  in  Asia,  and  has  also  been  connected  with  military 
organizations    in    India,    England,    and    South    Africa. — The    Editor.] 

I.— WHY  THE  BRITISH  ARE  INVOLVED 


IT  is  perhaps  not  generally  realized  how 
important  the  future  of  Mesopotamia  is 
to  the  B.ritish,  or  why  they  originally  sent 
an  expedition  there  which  has  since  devel- 
oped into  a  more  ambitious  campaign.  Ever 
since  the  Napoleonic  period  British  influence 
and  interests  have  been  supreme  from  Bag- 
I'f!  to  the  Persian  (julf,  and  this  was  the 
■i'  quarter  of  the  globe  where  ihey  success- 
fully held  off  the  German  trader  with  his 
p4')litical  backing. 

KRITAIX'S  IXTERESTS   IN   THE   I'KRSIAX   GULF 
AREA 

It  will  be  recallrd  that  early  in  <Jufcn 
\  ictoria's  reign  (irrat  Britain  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  landed  troops  at 
Buihire  in  assertion  of  their  rights.  Ever 
^■n'C  they  have  pfiliird  the  Persian  Gulf, 
l>iir  down  pirat),  «ilavr-  and  gun-running, 
.'ind  lighted  the  places  dangerous  to  naviga- 
tion. 'I  hrse  interest*  h;i\  ir)g  brrn  entrusted 
'ft  the  fiovernrnrnt  of  India,  news  affecting 
rhem  vldom  finfi*  it*  way  info  WVstrrn  pa- 
pers. Previous  to  the  war  a  line  of  British 
'     ly  up  the  River  Tigris 

.'  ..  ..:::  of  the  caravan  trade 

xvifh  Persia.      I  he  foreign  trade  of  this  town 


alone  in  1912  amounted  to  $19,000,000.  and 
it  was  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
in  Great  Britain  or  India.  Germany  ex- 
ported $500,000  worth  of  goods  there  an- 
nually. Basra,  farther  down  the  river, 
exports  annually  about  75,000  tons  of  dates, 
valued  at  $2,900,000.  It  also  does  a  large 
export  trade  in  \Vlieat. 

oil.     KII-I.DS    AND     IRRIGATION'    WORKS 

A  large  irrigation  scheme  was  partly  com- 
pleted before  the  war,  near  the  ancient  town 
of  Bab\lf)n,  under  the  direction  of  a  famous 
.-Xnglo-Indian  engineer.  Sir  William  Will- 
codes.  Wlu-n  finished  it  was  to  cost  $I0\- 
000,000,  and  was  expected  to  reclaim  some 
2.8r)0,000  acres  of  land  of  great  productl- 
bility.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Brit.iin 
had  some  considerable  stake  in  the  CDun- 
tr)'.  In  additi(»n  to  tliih,  the  British  ( |ov- 
ernment,  shortly  before  the  w.ir,  irnrsted 
$IO.0OO.rX)0  in  ac(|uiring  control  of  the 
Anglo- Persian  oil  fields,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal Miurce  of  supply  for  oil  fuel  for  their 
navy.  By  this  means  they  avoided  tlie  lisk 
of  great  American  corporations  tornering 
the  supply  of  oil  fuel  and  holding  up  their 
navy.     John  Bull  upon  0(casi«)n  shows  some 
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gleamings  of  shrewdness.  This  deal  is  on  a 
par  with  their  purchase  of  sufficient  shares 
to  control  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Anglo- 
Persian  oil  fields  are  situated  across  the  bor- 
der in  Persia,  and  the  oil  is  led  in  pipes  down 
the  Karani  River  valley,  a  tributary  of  the 
combined  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  The 
nati\e  tribes  in  tiie  neighborhood  were  sub- 
sidized to  protect  the  pipe-line,  or,  rather, 
to  leave  it  alone. 

THE  SITUATION'    IN    PHRSI.V 

During  recent  years  Persia  has  fallen  into 
decay.  Politically  she  is  more  sick  than  "the 
sick  man  of  the  East."  The  people  have  a 
religion  of  their  own  and  worship  the  sun, 
although  quite  a  number  of  Moslems  have 
settled  in  their  midst.  Being  cognizant  of 
German  designs  to  create  a  great  Eastern 
empire  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  which 
would  threaten  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Rus- 
sian East,  Britain  and  Russia  came  together 
and  formed  a  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
their  own.  They  said,  in  etlect,  northern 
Persia  shall  be  Russia's  sphere  of  influence, 
and  southern  Persia  shall  be  Britain's  sphere 
of  influence.  They  both  recognized  that  a 
great  military  power,  like  Germany,  perma- 
nently established  at  Bagdad,  with  aggressive 
tendencies,  would  imperil  their  Eastern  do- 
minions, and  both  were  prepared  to  make 
it    a    casus    bt/li — Britain,     further,    n    few 


years  ago  informed  Germany  that  the  area 
from  Bagdad  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  was 
her  "Garden  of  Eden,"  and  any  attempt 
to  carry  German  railways  south  of  Bagdad 
•would  bring  on  war.  The  Emperor  Wil- 
liam apparently  did  not  mind  this  opposition 
by  Britain  and  Russia  to  his  (Oriental  ambi- 
tion, provided  he  could  find  a  passage 
through  the  Balkans. 

HOW  THE   TROUBLE  ST.ARTED   IX    PERSI.\ 

At  the  time  Britain  and  Russia  came  to 
an  agreement  regarding  Persia  the\  were 
not  on  so  good  a  footing  with  each  other 
as  they  are  to-day.  In  order  that  neither 
should  get  an  advantage  over  the  other,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Persian  gendarmes — 
about  6000  in  number — should  be  officered 
by  neutrals,  and.  unfortunately  as  it  turned 
out  for  the  Allies,  they  mutually  chose 
Swedes.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  neither 
Britain  nor  Russia  desired  that  Persia 
should  be  brought  into  it.  The  German 
ambassador  in  Persia,  however,  had  other 
views,  and  suborned  Swedish  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  Persiati  gendarmes.  Partly  by 
this  means,  and  partly  by  Turkish  agents, 
a  rebellion  was  brought  about  within  the 
Russian  sphere.  Religion  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  trouble  in  Persia.  Turkish 
forces  entered  Persian  Kurdistan  and  an- 
nounced that  the}'  were  on  their  way  to  con- 
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quer  India  and  the  Russian  East,  while  ing  internal  disturbances  within  India  and 
their  compatriots  would  overrun  Egypt.  Eg^pt.  These  German  canards,  put  about 
These  were  the  fain,-tales  with  which  the  in  war  time,  have  been  adopted  by  some 
Germans  had  originally  enticed  the  Turks  in-  writers  in  this  country  as  the  foundation 
to  the  war.  The  Turks  were  willing  to  be-  from  which  to  write  contemporary-  history, 
lieve  them,  and  apparently  did  believe  them.  It  may  interest  them  to  know  that  India 
The  responsible  Germans  had  no  such  illu-  possesses  the  strongest  natural  frontiers  in 
sions,  but  hoped  to  attain  their  ends  by  caus-   the  world. 

II.— STRATEGIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

TURKEY 

Strategy'  nowadaj's  is  ven^  largely  a  mat-  casian   Mountains  to   the  east.     A  practical 

ter  of  geography.      Modern   armies  are  cir-  way  was   found   at   the   lower  elevations  of 

cumscribed  in  their  movements  by  the  avail-  the    Taurus    and    Amanus    mountains — two 

able  means  of  transportation,  whether  these  parallel   spurs   which   strike    the   sea   at    the 

be  by  railroad,   river,  or  roadway,  and  this  Gulf   of   Alexandretta.      This   narrow   neck 

means  geography  applied  in  giving  direction  of    the    bottle,    as    it   were,    is   of    enormous 

to  troop  movements.  military  importance  alike  to  the  Turks  and 

Before  entering  into  a  review  of  the  com-  to   the  British.     Through   it  must  pass  any 

bined    Anglo-Russian    campaign    a    prelimi-  army  of   invasion   by   land   from   Europe  or 

nary    sur\ey    of    the    strategical    geography  Asia   Minor   to    Egypt   or   India;   and,   con- 

of  the  war  area  will  make  the  position  more  versely,   through   it  must  pass  any  invading 

clear.  army   from   Mesopotamia   into  Asia   Minor. 

If  the  British  should  conquer  Mesopotamia 

STRATEGIC    VALUE   OF    CON'ST.AXTINOPLE  ^„  i       i^    IJ     •    ..       J     »       U    1  J     •..  .i 

and  should  mtend  to  hold  it — as  they  un- 
In  ancient  times  the  only  practical  way  doubtedly  would — they  will  have  no  stra- 
by  road  and  ferry  from  Europe  to  Asia  or  tegical  frontiers  until  they  secure  the  water- 
Africa  was  by  way  of  the  Balkan  valleys  shed  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  and 
and  across  the  Bosphorus  or  Dardanelles,  the  Taurus  passage.  If  the\  secure  the  lat- 
Hencc  arose  the  importance  of  the  ferr>-  ter,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  will  fall 
li<)i:>e — Constantinople.  That  city  in  those  to  them  like  apples  off  a  tree.  It  would 
da\»  was  the  center  of  the  known  world  and  then  be  no  longer  necessar\'  to  defend  the 
the  clearing-house  for  the  merchandise  of  Suez  Canal.  The  natural  frontier  of  Egypt 
Asia,  Africa,  and  F^urope.  From  Scutari,  is  the  Taurus  mountain  range.  Asia  Minor 
on  the  opposite  shore,  the  overland  route  is  the  real  Turkey;  the  other  portions  of  the 
meandered  across  Asia  Minor  to  Aleppo  in  empire — Mesopotanua,  Syria.  Palestiiu', 
Syria.  Here  the  sign-post  to  India  pointed  Arabia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe — are  only 
down  the  P"uphrates  \'alley,  by  way  of  Bag-  appendages.  The  eastern  door  into  Asia 
dad,  while  that  to  Eg>pt  and  Arabia  fol-  Minor  is  Er/.crum,  and  the  southern  door 
lowed  the  Le\'ant  or  eastern  shore  of  the  is  the  Taurus  passage.  Turkey  can  only 
Mediterranean.  Between  each  fork  lay  the  part  with  these  at  the  cost  of  her  life.  Rus- 
Svrian  devrt.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  sia  has  alread\  captured  l"r/,erum,  ami  the 
the  rcavin  why  in  tho<>c  days  this  was  the  liritish  possess  the  Islam!  of  Cyprus,  which 
only  practical  route,  as  to-day  it  is  the  easiest,  commands  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexan- 
'I*he  wall  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Cas-  dretta — twenty  miles  from  the  Taurus  pass- 
pian  Sea,  the  Caurasian  .Mountains,  and  the  age.  That  is,  brf)a(lly,  the  situation. 
Black    Sea    shut    out    direct    comniunit  ation 

from   Europe  to  Asia,  or  vice  vena,  excrpt  '"''■  "^aH-Wav  R(,uths  to  tih    i  ast 

hy  the  Constantinople  ferry  or  a  sea  voyage.        .War    the    crossing    of    the    Taurus    and 

Atnanus  rtioimtains   lies  the   city   of   Aleppo, 

the   starting-poifit    for    the   overland    i.irav.ui 

roufrn    to    Bagdad    and     India,    .uul    also    fo 

In     Aivia     .Minor     ;  wai     further    DatnaMtiH,     .Mecca,     and     !'g>pt.       .|<ist     as 

barred    by    the   water;.  ..     .:    the    Euphrates   surely  an  pioneer  travelers  alwa\s  ihosr  the 

and  Tigris  rivers  to  the  south,  and  the  Cau-  catient  route,  so  the  railways  of  to-day  follow 


IMI'ORTAVCE  of  THK   TALRL*   l'AS.SAr,K   AND 
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(g)  I   Ml    :.■•■!  >v   I   r.l.  rvsi^iil.  .Ni-u    \~lu  (g)  I'lldiTwccil  .V  I  u.l.  r».-'<l.   N'-w    \i\, 

ON    THE    DECK   OF    A    STEAMER   ON    THE  TIGRIS   RIVER  LOtlKING  TOWARD  SHEIK-bAAD 

(A    river   steamer   passing    Kut-el-Amara,   and   showing  a      (In  the  territory  of  the  fighting  between  the  Turks  and 


typical  scene  on  the  deck) 


the  British  relief  force  under   General  Aylmer) 


(£)  tiiilirwiMxl  A  t  iiiIit«i«kI.  New  York  (g)    I':irliT«no.l  ft  fmliTwi-^l.  Ni-NV  ^"rk 

A     TIRKISH     MILITARY     TRANSPORT    CROSSING    THE       A     Tl'RKISH      MILITARY     DEPOT    ON     THE     klVEK,     BE- 
TIGRIS   ON    A    I-ONTOON    BRMM.E  TWFKN      HA.KMi      ANH      KIT-FJ.-AM  ARA 

SCENES  IN  THE  MESOPOTAMIAN  WAR  ZONE 
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in  their  footsteps.     The  physical  features  of  way  runs  south  through   Damascus  to   Me- 

nature  constrained  both  modern   as  well  as  dina  and  Mecca  in  Arabia.     Branches  reach 

ancient  armies  to  travel  the  same  way.  Hence  the  Levant  seaports  of  Tripoli,   Beirut,  and 

a  railway  map  of  the  Balkans  and  of  Asiatic  Haifa.     Another   railway  was  started   from 

Turkey    is    a    first    consideration    in    appre-  Aleppo   to   Bagdad   shortly   before   the   war, 

ciating     the     strategical     bearings     of     the  and  construction  begun   at  both  ends.     We 

Anglo-Russian  campaign   in  Turkey-in-Asia,  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  how  far 

or     the     alleged     rival     Germanic-Turkish  it    has   progressed,    but    the    presumption    is 

schemes   for   the   invasion   of  Eg^pt,    Persia,  that  there  is  a  large  gap  between  Ras-el-ain 

and    India.      Of    no    less    importance    is    a  and  Mosul  and  between  the  latter  place  and 

knowledge   of   the   available   sea   routes   and  Samara. 

inland  rivers.  It  is  at  once  apparent  how  important  the 

The   abilit>'   of    Bulgaria    and   Turkey   to  city   of   Aleppo    is   as    the   junction    for   the 

carr}'  on  the  war  depends  on  aid  from  Ger-  three  main  railways  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     Na- 

many  in  men,  munitions,  and  money.     These  poleon    considered    that    it   was    the    key    to 

allies  are  the  weakest  members  of  the  Cen-  India,    because    it    commanded    the    caravan 

tral  Group,  and  may  be  the  first  to  give  in  routes.      To-day   it   would   be   more   correct 


SEK>y   I.NUIA.NS  UliHTl.NG   KRO.M   BEHI.NU  SA.ND- 
BAG    DEFENSES 


to  say  that  Aleppo  is 
the  key  to  the  outer 
approaches  to  India 
and  Egypt,  the  inner 
defenses  of  which  are 
impregnable. 

WHY       THE       BRITISH 

MAIN'TAIX     A     LARGE 

ARMV    IX     EGYPT 

The  British  main- 
tain a  large  army  in 
Egypt  not  so  much 
because  it  is  required 
there  as  because  it  is  a 
most   convenient   cen- 


if  circumstances  are 
adverse  to  their  ad- 
venture. 

Their  sole  commu- 
nication with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  is  by  the 
Balkan  railway  from 
the  Danube  to  Con- 
stantinople by  way  of 
Sofia.  If  this  line  is 
severed,  then  these 
nations  are  out  of  the 
game.  The  Allies 
have  all  winter  been 
organizing  the  de- 
fenses of  Salonica  as  a 
pied-a-terre    for    such 

an  attack.  .Should  Rumania  join  the  Allies  tral  camp  within  striking  distance  of  all  the 
in  the  spring,  then  a  further  attack  may  be  battle-fronts  in  the  East.  This  permits  of 
expected  from  the  north,  in  which  Russian  throwing  a  large  army  secretly  and  unex- 
trfxjp*  would  join.  Turkey  is  now  too  pre-  pcctedly  where  it  can  be  most  effective, 
occupied  with  her  own  troubles  to  be  able  Similar  camps  are  a\ailable  at  Malta  and 
to  assist  Bulgaria.  Cyprus.      Any    attack    on    Eg\  pt   on    a    for- 

midable scale  would  be  a  veritable  trap  for 

A..EPPO    AS   THE    KEY    TO    INDIA    AND    EGYPT    ^,^^   j^^^j^^^        ,^   ^^.j,,    ,,^.    ^^^.^„^j    ^,^.,^   ^^.,,p„ 

In  Asia  Minor  the  only  railway  of  im-  Britain  held  up  the  Russian  advance  on  Con- 
p<jrtancc  is  the  trunk  line  from  Scutari,  on  stantinopic,  in  IH7S,  she  entered  into  a  treaty 
the  K<Mphoru»,  to  the  Taurus  Tunnel,  in  with  Turkey  guaranteeing  the  latter  in  the 
course  of  completion  near  Adana.  One  possession  of  Asia  Minor  (only)  against  all 
branch  runs  west  to  Smyrna,  and  another  rnemies.  The  consideration  was  the  lease 
east  to  Angora.  Beyond  the  Taurus  Tunnel  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  which  dominates 
is  another  in  course  of  completion  through  the  Taurus  passage.  In  other  words,  Wri- 
the Amanus  Mountains.  F.verv  pers^)n  and  tain  holds  the  cork  u  ith  win*  h  she  can  close 
everything  drstinrd  for  the  Bagdad  front  the  S)  rian  tube  and  put  the  closure  on 
or  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt  has  to  be  tranv  any  invasion  of  India  or  Egypt  fr«)in 
ported  over  these  mountains.  So  als^)  have  this  side.  This  treaty  was  abrogated  some 
rails  for  the  completion  of  the  Alrppf»-to-  eighteen  months  ago,  when  Turkev  de- 
B.igdad  railway.  I  hesc  tunnrU  arr  ex-  dared  war  on  the  British  Empire.  Mri- 
perted  to  be  finislied  this  year — when  it  will  tain,  in  conse(|uence.  aimevrd  I'gypt  and 
be  too  late.     From  Aleppo  the  Syrian  rail-  Cyprus. 
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III.— THE  BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN 

CAMPAIGNS 

THE  AN'CLO-iXDlAN  EXPEDITION  northwest.      It  was  known  that  large  Turkish 

reinforcements  were  on  the  way  to  Bagdad 

At    the   outbreak   of   the   war   the    Indian  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  anticipate  them. 
Government,   apparently  oft   their  own   bat, 

despatched  a  small  force  to  the  Persian  oil  townshends  advanxe  on   bagdad 
fields  to  seize  and  hold  the  pipe-line,  which  General    Townshend    advanced    on    Bag- 
had    been    tampered    with    and    the    supply  dad  with  less  than  a  division  of  mixed  Anglo- 


cut  off  for  a  time. 
1 1  became  neces- 
sary to  hold  in  force 
three  triangular 
points — Basra,  -  Mu- 
h  a  m  m  e  r  c  h.  and 
Awaz.  A  strong 
Turkish  force,  with 
headquarters  at 
Amara.  was  equi- 
distant about  100 
miles  from  both 
Basra  and  Awaz. 
and  could  elect  to 
strike  the  divided 
British  forces  either 
by  coming  down  the 
Tigris  River  to  Bas- 
ra, or  b\  going  ()\  er- 
land  to  Awaz.  Re- 
inforcements were 
sent  from  India,  and 
Amara  occupied. 
The  oil  fields 
seemed  secure.  Theii 
the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. A  Turkish 
army  came  down 
the  Shat-el-Hai — an 
ancient  canal  or  wa- 
terway connecting 
the  Tigris  Ri\er 
at    Kut-el- Amara 


GK.NEKAL     lOW.NSHEXD,    CO  .M  .M  A  N  DtK   OK    THE    BRIT- 
ISH   FORCES   BESIEGED  AT   KUT-EL- A. MA  R.N 


Indian  troops  — 
some  16,000  to  20,- 
000  strong.  At  Ctc- 
siphon  he  found  a 
Turkish  army  of 
four  divisions,  with 
two  others  in  re- 
serve, awaiting  him. 
After  a  two  days' 
indecisive,  battle, 
Townshend.  recog- 
nizing he  had  in- 
sufficient forces,  re- 
tired on  his  forward 
base  at  Kut-el- 
Amara.  The  .Arabs 
in  the  neighborhood 
awaited  the  issue  of 
the  battle,  ready  to 
take  sides,  for  the 
time  being,  with  the 
winner. 

It  says  much  for 
the  stamina  of  this 
composite  division 
that,  although  t)p- 
p()>ed  throughout  by 
five  or  six  times 
their  number  of 
Turks  and  Turkish 
irregulars,  the  latter 
were  unable  to  over- 
whelm them.  To  the 


with  the  Kuphrates  at  Nasiriyeh   (or  Nasri)  Western  mind,  unacquainted  with  the  men- 

— about  100  miles  to  the  west  of  Basra — and  tality   and    moral    weakness  of   the    Moslem 

threatened    the    latter    place.       (Shat-el-Hai  under  certain  circumstances,  this  may  appear 

means  the   river  which   flows  by  the  village  a  most  foolhardy  adventure.      To  the  Anglo- 

of    Hai.      Kut-el-Amara   means   the    fort   of  Indian   the  most  obvious  thing  to  do  when 

Amara  and   is  not   to  be  confused  with  the  in  a  tight  corner  is  to  go  for  the  enemy  no 

town    of    Amara    lower    down    the     Tigris  matter  what  their  numbers.     All  Kuropeans 

River.)     'This  led  to  the  British  driving  the  in    India  develop   an  extraordinary  pride   in 

Turks  out  of  Nasiriyeh  and  also  advancing  race,  and  an  inherent  contempt  for  numbers, 

up  the    Tigris  River  from  Amara  to  occupy  It  is  the  secret  of  their  success  there.     Most 

Kut-el-Amara.    where   a   battle   was   fought.  Moslems    fight    well    when    posted    behind 

Ilie   Turks    were   strongly    entrenched    and  strong   natural   defenses.      In   open   country, 

expected  to  hold  up  the  Anglo-Indian  troops  such  as  Mesopotamia,   they  do  not  show  to 

here,    but   a    turning   movement   made   them  so   much   advantage.      Another   trait   is   that 

retire   on    Bagdad — about    100   miles    to    the  when  their  line  of  retreat  is  threatened  they 
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are  more  timorous  than  European  troops.  Allies'  echelon  formation,  except  bj-  Aleppo. 
This  weakness  will  have  important  bearings 

U      i    ^         ^i  .U^  ^o o.rr^   ^^   ^K»  T^.rr^l-  RUSSIAN'   PROGRESS  FROM  THE  XORTHEAST 

on  the  tuture  ot  the  campaign  on  the   i  igris 

Vallev,   because   the   communications   of   the  Petrograd  advices  at  the  time  of  writing 

Turk's   are   threatened   by   the   Russians   far  (March  9th)    state  that  the  Grand   Duke's 

in  their  rear  and  in  more  than  one  place.  main  army  is  making  for  the  Gulf  of  Alex- 

andretta  with  intent  to  cut  the  Turkish  Em- 

THE    E.RiTiSH    POSITION   AT    KUT-EL-AM.AR,A  pjre  in  two.     This  is  not  only  possible,  but 

Townshend's    camp    at    Kut-el-Amara    is  highly  probable,   and   the  echelon   formation 

well  supplied  with  stores  and  munitions,  and  of   the  Allies,   together   with   the   configura- 

will  soon  be  relieved.     When  his  retreat  was  tion  of  the  countn",  lends  itself  to  such  an 

cut  off  at  the  bend  of  the  Tigris  River  he  operation.     The  British  army  in  Egypt  and 

could   still  have  retired   safely  by   following  the  British  fleet  could  in  such  an  eventuality 

the    Shat-el-Hai    to    Nasiriyeh.      There   was  cooperate  to  ad\antage. 

no  thought,  however,  of  retreat.  Kut-el-  As  a  preliminary  the  Russians  must  clear 
Amara  is  geographically  of  great  strategical  their  right  wing  by  capturing  Trebizond 
importance,  and  the  British  garrison  there  and  utilizing  it  as  a  sea  base.  Asia  Minor 
has  sened  the  useful  purpose  of  detaining  is  a  high  tableland,  in  shape  like  the  sole 
large  forces  of  the  enemy  where  it  was  de-  of  a  boot  turned  upside  down,  with  the  high- 
sired  they  should  remain  while  important  lands  of  Armenia  representing  the  heel.  The 
Allied  developments  were  taking  place  in  Turks,  having  "lost  their  only  base  and 
their  flank  and  rear.  Most  of  these  Turk-  headquarters  at  Erzerum,  have  now  to  rush 
ish  reinforcements  were  withdrawn  from  troops,  guns,  and  stores  from  Constantinople 
Armenia  when  the  depth  of  winter  appeared  to  the  railhead  at  Angora  and  endeavor  to 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Russians  to  rally  their  defeated  forces  to  the  east  of 
break    through    the    loftj'   hills  of   Caucasia.  Sivas.      In  the  meantime,   the  Russians  will 

have   overrun    some   250    miles   of    Turkish 

THE  RUSSIAN  OPER.ATIONS  territor)"  before  they  are  held  up  even  tem- 

Thc  rumor,  so  diligently  put  about,  that  porarily.     The  Turkish   army  in   Syria  will 

the  Grand  Ehike  Nicholas  had  been  retired  be    rushed    to    Diarbekr    to    rally    their    de- 

in    disgrace,    after    so    ably    extricating    the  featcd  right  wing  and  endeavor  to  hold  the 

R.iSfian  armies  in   Poland,  and  that  he  had  Armenian    Taurus    Mountains    against    the 

been   sent   to    Caucasia,    served    its   purpose.  Grand    Duke's   left   wing.      If   the   Russians 

The   Turks   were   deceived    by   it,   and   sent  break   through   here,   then   all   is  lost  to  the 

part  of  their  forces  from  Armenia  to  oppose  Turks  in   the  south.     Thc-\ .   however,  have 

the    Anglo-Indian    advance   on    Bagdad    and  a    most    difficult    task    before    tliem,    because 

arrived   in  time  to  turn   the  scale  after  the  the   hills   here    reach    their   highest.      There 

battle  of  Ctesiphon.    When  the  Grand  Duke  is   a    road    of   sorts,    because   we   know   that 

fell  on   the  unwary  Turks  their  defeat   was  Xenophon  in   ancient  times  travch-d   it  with 

complete.     Flying  from  Erzerum,  one  army  his   lO.OCK)   (Greeks,   and   the  Turks  did   the 

made  for  Trebizond,   another  for  the  Lake  same  recently,  when  they  sent  reinforcements 

\'an    district,    and    the   rest   went    due    west  to  Bagdad.     Both  must  have  traveled  light, 

towards    Sivas.      The    (Jrand    Duke's    right  and  the  Russians  will   have  to  do  the  same, 

wing,  center,   and   left  are  following  in  the  This   means    that    the   Turks   on    the   south 

same  dircaions.      He  has  two   flying  wings  „.,il  be  better  supplied  with  guns  than  tlieir 

further  vjuth— one  in  the  Lake  Urumia  dis-  opponents,  who  will  have  to  rely  once  more 

trict    and    the    other    advancing    along    the  on  their  bayonets, 
main    caravan    route    from    Kermanshah    to 

Bagdad,  while  the  British  arc  furthest  s^mth  "RiTisii   cooperation  ON  THE  south 

at   Kut-rl-Amara,      It  will   be  observed   that  In    the    extreme    s<juth    the    British    have 

the    whole    of    the    Allird    armies    frofn    the  ample    forces   now    to    carry    out    their    part 

Black    Sea   to   Kut-el-Amara   are   in   prrfect  of  the  contract.     We  kn<»w  that  some  80. (KH) 

echelon  formation,  and  it  woiiM  be  a  strange  veteran     Indi.in    trcjops    have    arrived     from 

coincidrnrc    if    this    just    happened — say,    by  France,  as  well  as  other  large  reinforcements 

accident.      F^ikc  the  Syrian  and   Arabian  lit-  from    India.      It    Is   unlikely    tli.it    these   will 

toral,   .Mev^pritamia  i»  another  tul>c  cfinfined  all    prfKcctl    up    the    Tigris    River,    because 

within    thr    '               devrt    on    the    one    side  siifTi<  iefif    tr«<ops   are   already    there   who    ;iri' 

and    the    nio  .;  :           of   Arinrnia   and    Persia  restricted    to   a   narrow    front,   owing   t(»   the 

on  the  other.     All  egrcH  i%  stopped  by  the  salt  marshes  between  the  bend  of  the  river 
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ONE  OF  THE  RIVELR  S  lEAMERS   LSED  ON  THE  TIGRIS  IN  THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION   TO'AAi<D  BACX)AD 
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A  TLTIKISH  CAMP  IN  THE  DESERT— PREPARING  MEALS 
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and  the  Persian  mountains.  Two  other  beat  them  back  and  entered  Armenia,  where 
routes  are  available,  the  Shat-el-Hai  from  the  inhabitants  assisted  them.  The  same 
Nasiriyeh  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Kut-  cause  which  led  to  the  retirement  from  Po- 
el-Amara  from  the  south,  and  the  Eu-  land — shortage  cf  ammunition — compelled 
phrates  River,  to  attack  Bagdad  from  the  the  Russians  also  to  withdraw  from  Ar- 
southwest,  while  the  Russian  Hying  wing  at  menia. 

Kermanshah  threatens  it  from  the  northeast.  Contemporary  with  these  events,  Britain 
The  Turkish  report  of  heavy  fighting  at  met  with  a  severe  reverse  on  the  Gallipoli 
Nasirijeh  would  indicate  that  one  or  both  peninsula,  which  likewise  injured  her  pres- 
of   these   routes   were   being  taken.      Athens   tige  in  the  East. 

reports  that  Bagdad  is  about  to  fall.  As  It  became  a  matter  of  first  importance 
it  falls,  a  British  flotilla  will  ascend  the  with  both  Britain  and  Russia  that  they 
Euphrates  and  make  direct  for  Aleppo.  The  should  not  only  reinstate  their  prestige  in 
British  army  from  Kut-el-Amara  and  the  the  East  in  striking  fashion,  but  that  they 
Russsians  from  Kermansiiah  will,  after  the  should  end  once  and  for  all  time  German 
fall  of  Bagdad — u  hich  is  a  foregone  conclu-  intrigue  and  Turkish  weakness  in  the  East, 
sion — ascend  the  Tigris  River  to  Mosul,  These  considerations  were  contributing  fac- 
where  they  may  be  expected  to  get  in  touch  tors  in  bringing  about  a  joint  war  council 
with  the  other  Russian  fl\  ing  wing  from  and  an  Allied  Grand  Staff,  The  latter 
the  Lake  Urumia  district.  The  combined  immediately  took  hold  of  the  military  situa- 
force  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  force  a  tion  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  isolated  op- 
junction  with  the  Grand  Duke's  left  wing,  erations  of  Britain  and  Russia  in  tlicse  parts 
and  then  continue  their  advance  on  Aleppo,   now    changed    into    a    great    Anglo-Russian 

Should  the  main  army  of  the  Grand  Duke,  campaign  stretching  from  the  junction  of 
as  reported,  converge  on  the  Gulf  of  Alex-  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  at  Kurna 
andretta  with  intent  to  destroy  the  Turkish   to  the  Black  Sea. 

southern  army,  then  the  latter  would  be  'Ilie  drama  unfolding  before  us  promises 
in  a  very  dangerous  position,  because  their  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensational  in  the  great 
northern  army  being,  as  yet,  without  a  base  or  world  war.  The  end  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
organization,  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  the  pire  appears  in  sight.  Its  heirs  and  succes- 
ofteiisive  to  assist  them.  If,  on  the  other  sors  may  be  the  other  great  Moslem  powers 
hand,  the  Turkish  army  of  the  south  de-  — Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy.  The 
clines  battle  at  Aleppo  and  retires  to  defend  last  two  have  yet  to  be  heard  from  on  the 
the  Taurus  passage,  after  abandoning  half  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
their  Empire  to  the  Allies,  the  latter  will.  The  future  may  see  the  British  in  pos- 
if  they  have  not  previously  anticipated  it,  session  of  Turkey's  first  capital,  Mosul:  the 
have  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  as  to  how  French  in  possession  of  their  second  capital, 
they  are  going  to  get  their  large  forces  in  Konia;  the  Rus>ians  in  possession  of  their 
the  south  over  the  Taurus  range  to  assist  third  and  last  capital,  Constantinople,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  in  the  final  struggle.  The  the  Italians  occupying  Smyrna,  Each  of 
forcing  of  the  Taurus  passage  will  mean  these  powers  is  a  Mohammedan  empire  in 
fighting  on  a  narrow  front  and  will  take  time,    itself;  and   the  greatest   Moslem  country  in 

the  world  is  the  British   Empire. 
THE  ALLIED  GRAND  STAFF  NOW  y^^  Moslems  in   India  not  onlv  approve 

COMMANDS  „f  jhe  idea  of  removing  the  Sheik-Ul-Islam, 

So  far  this  campaign  had  been  conducted  head  of  the  Mohammedan  creed,  from  Con- 
as  one  of  India's  little  wars,  which  come  stantinoplc  to  Delhi  or  Cairo,  under  Briti^^h 
as   regularly  as  intermittent   fever.  protection,   but  the  head  of  their  church  in 

When  Turkey  entered  the  war  she  reck-  India  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  to 
f  ned  that  Russia  was  so  busy  on  the  German  fight  in  P>ance.  and  is  now  with  the  Anglo- 
and  Austrian  frontiers  as  to  be  unable  to  Indian  army  in  Mesopotamia.  It  would 
meet  an  attack  in  her  lear.  Turkey  there-  seem  as  if  Britain  and  Russia,  at  the  end  of 
upon  concentrated  her  main  armies  at  Er-  this  war,  would  find  themselves  in  a  stronger 
7erum  and  invaded  Caucasia.      The  Russians  position  than  ever  in  the  East. 


THE  SWISS  AND  AUSTRALIAN 

MILITARY  SYSTEMS^ 

,BY  FREDERIC  L.  HUIDEKOPER 

JUST  at  the  present  time  when  the  urgency  the  rank  of  sergeant  are  excused  from  school- 

of  considering  the  best  method  of  obtain-  ing  after  having  attended   seven   "repetition 

ing  a  suflGcient  force  of  well-trained  soldiers  courses" — or   eight    in    the    case   of    cavalry, 

for  the  United  States  is  being  universally  dis-  Sergeants   and   higher   non-commissioned   of- 

cussed,  it  is  pertinent  to  examine  briefly  into  ficers    are,    however,    required    to    serve    ten 

the   two   systems   of   militar}-   service   which  "repetition    courses."      In    the    case    of    the 

could  most  readily  be  adapted  to  this  coun-  " Landwehr"  a  "repetition  course"  for  all  the 

tr>'.      These    are    the    systems    employed    in  different  arms  is  given  for  eleven  dajs,  but 

Switzerland   and  Australia.      In  the  former  only  on  every  fourth  year.    All  training  takes 

countr}'  ever>-  male,  not  physically  unfit,  be-  place  in  the  field   and   on  the  target  range, 

tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fift>'  is  liable  to  The   predominant    features   of   the   Swiss 

militar>'  service.     In  the  case  of  the  officers,  system    are   the    commencement   of   work   in 

however,  this  liabilit}'  extends  until  fifty-five,  the   public   schools,    and    the   universality   of 

Switzerland,    like    Australia,    realizes    the  the  service  exacted,  from  all  males  physically 

value  of  youthful  training,  with  the  result  capable  of  bearing  arms.     Another  notable 

that   courses   of   g>mnastics   and   calisthenics  feature  of  the  Swiss  system  is  the  requirement 

are  given  in  the  public  schools  for  boys  from  that  every  man  exempted  for  an\  reason  from 

the  ages  of  ten  to  sixteen.    At  the  latter  age,  military  service  shall  pay  a  special  tax  for 

the  Swiss  boy  is  required  by  law  to  continue  national   defense,   the  amount  being  propor- 

his  g>-mnastics  and  to  start  musketry.     Little  tioned  to  his  income  or  wealth, 

stimulation    is   needed   in    this   respect,   since  Going  more  in   detail  into  the  Swiss  sys- 

rifle  shooting  has  become  a  national  sport  in  tern,  it  will  be  found  that  the  character  of  the 

Switzerland,  and  almost  ever)-  boy  is  a  mem-  people  plays  a  great  part  in  this  scheme.     All 

ber  of   a   rifle  club,  all  of  which   clubs  are  are  intensely  interested  in  rifle  shooting,  and 

under  government  auspices.  practically   every    town    and    village   has   its 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  boy  becomes  en-  rifle  club,  the  prizes  being  obtained  by  pub- 
rolled  in  the  first  line  army  called  the  " il'iti,"  lie  subscription.  Aside  from  inter-town 
in  which  he  remains  until  his  thirty-second  shooting,  there  are  rifle  matches  between 
year,  inclusive.  At  thirty-three  he  passes  into  the  cantons  and  also  a  national  match.  The 
the  second  line,  or  "Landwehr,"  remaining  men  as  a  whole  arc  greatly  interested  in  the 
until  the  end  of  his  forty-fourth  year.  The  military  service,  and  shirking  is  almost  un- 
third  line  consists  of  all  other  able-bodied  known.  As  a  matter  (jf  fact,  it  is  considered 
males  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty,  almost  a  disgrace  if  a  healthy  young  man  is 

Upon  rrp<jrting  for  duty  the  Swiss  recruit  icjccted    by    the    military    authorities.      The 

Is  provided  with  a  uniform,  equipment,  and  people,   being  given   to  an  active  out-of-door 

rifle,  all  of  which  remain  in  his  ciisto<ly  and  life,  are  thus  ji.irdcned  to  tlu'  strain  of  mili- 

mu^t  be  cared  for  by  him  until  the  tcrmitia-  fary  work.      As  has  been   seen,   the   reg\ilar 

tion    of   his    military   service.      The    rccnn'ts  military  training  does  n«)l  commence  until  the 

arc    KJven    military     in»f ruction     in     recruit  twentieth  year,  although  in  the  various  towns 

schfjoU,     followed     by     periods    of     training  and  cities  there  are  "Cadet  Corps"  for  boys 

amounting  to  w'xty-five  days  for  the  infantry,  of   fourteen  years  of  age  and   upwards,  the 

f                      '  '•         irtillcry ;  srvrnty-fivc  days  memlK-rship    bring    voluntar\.       Tin-    r«|iiip- 

t' ;                        .     ..'ry;   and   ninety   days   for  incnt  is  furnished  principally  by  the  niuniii- 

the  cavalry.    The  subsequent  training,  known  pality,  and  one  or  two  afternoons  each  week 

as  "repetition  anine*,"  varies  from  seven  to  drills  are  held  and  rlemrntary  diities  taught, 

fourteen  day*  each  year.     All  Mldicrs  under  supplrmrntrd  subsrqumtly  by  shooting. 

~ At  the  ;igc  of  niniMccn  every  young  Swiss 

K.trh''"                                                                '.  without  exception  nuist  present  himself  f«ir 
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examination.      The    physical   examination    is  is  promptly  condemned  and  an  order  given 

decidedly  severe,  while  the  mental  examina-  for  its  replacement. 

tion  is  simple  but  thorough.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  Swiss 

Those  who  successfully  pass  the  examina-  system  a  man  is  given  just  sufficient  military 

tion  and  are  accepted  for  military  service  re-  training  to  keep  him  in  prime  condition  for 

ceive    assignments    depending    largely    upon  active  campaigning,  and  that  he  always  has 

their    previous    occupation.       For    example,  his  entire  equipment  ready,  knows  where  to 

commercial  men,  clerks,  etc.,  are  allotted  to  report,    and    in    what   organization   he   is   to 

the  infantry;  mountaineers  to  the  mountain  ser\e.     Furthermore,  each  man  is  obliged  to 

batteries;  mechanics  to  the  artillery  and  engi-  belong  to  a  rifle  club  and  shoot  at  least  40 

ncers;  and  farmers'  sons  to  the  cavalry  and  rounds  per  annum  at  distances  varj'ing  from 

artillery.  300  to  50(.>  metres. 

During  the  year  after  the  examination  the        Additional   training  is  given   to  corporals 

men  enter  the  "Rckruten   Schule"    (Recruit  and   to  those  of  the  higher  grades.     In  the 

School)  and  begin  their  military  work,  being  case  of  the  corporal   this  training  comprises 

first    assigned    to   companies    and    battalions.  20  days  for  the  infantry  and  35  for  the  other 

Smartness  and  mathematical  precision  in  arms.  This  done,  they  return  to  the  Recruit 
marching  are  virtually  neglected,  and  cere-  Schools  for  a  second  term  in  order  to  help 
monies  are  few  and  far  between:  but  strong  to  train  the  new  batch  of  recruits.  In  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  practical  field  work,  and  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  requisite  number 
long  marches  are  made  with  the  full  equip-  of  corporals,  a  man  may  be  ordered  to  attend 
ment.  How  effective  is  the  last  may  be  the  school  for  that  grade.  In  the  event  of  a 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  field  service  man's  applying  for  a  commission  he  is  re- 
regulations  define  an  average  march  as  15  quired  to  attend  a  special  school  of  60  days 
to  19  miles;  an  ordinary  march  as  19  to  25;  for  the  quartermaster  corps;  80  days  for  the 
and   a  long  day's  march  as  37   to  44  miles,  infantry,  and  105  days  for  the  artillery  and 

The  Swiss  soldier  is  incorporated  into  the  engineers. 
Auszug,  or  first  line,  from  the  time  he  begins       The   organization   of   the   Swiss   army   is 

his  service  at  the  age  of  twenty  until  he  is  practically  like  that  of  the  American  army; 

thirty-two.     During  this  period  he  is  required  the  battalions  are  virtually  independent  and 

to    report   seven    times    for    field    service   of  their   importance  is  similar   to  that  of  our 

eleven  days,  except  in  the  case  of  the  artil-  regiments.     The  highest  commission  is  that 

\er\,    when     the    period     is    fourteen    days,  of  colonel,  except  when  war  is  imminent,  in 

From   the   ages  of   thirty-three   to   fort}'  the  which  case  a  general  is  commissioned  to  the 

soldier  remains  in  the  Land'uehr,  or  militia,  supreme   command.      Switzerland   maintains 

during  which  he  has  only  one  period  of  serv-  six   divisions    comprising   three   army    corps, 

ice  amounting  to  eleven  days.     At  forty-one  It  also  has  a  fully  constituted  general  staflF 

he  passes  into  the  Landsturm,  remaining  un-  and  keeps  the  organization,  equipment,  etc., 

til   he  is  forty-eight,   and   during  that  time  of  its  force  at  the  highest  standard.     On  a 

performs  only  one  period  of  training  of  three  peace  footing  the  total  military  expenditure 

days  or  less.  is  only  about  5^13.000.000.     It  will  thus  he 

During   the   years  when   a   man   does  not  seen   that   Switzerland   has  universal  scnice 

perform  active  service  he  is  required   to  re-  in   the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  as  cver>" 

port  for  inspection  on  a  fixed  day,  of  which  man  is  practically  a  trained  soldier;  there  i* 

he  is  notified  in  advance,  and  must  appear  in  no    professional    army,    and    the    burden    on 

field   equipment.      Any   unseniceable   article  the  countr)-  is  almost  nil. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SVSTExM 

Two  countries  more  dissimilar  than  Swit-  in  its  isolation.     Hoth  of  these  countries  arc 

zeriand  and  Australia  it  would  be  difficult  to  among  the  most  democratic  in  the  world  and 

find.      The    former    has    an    area    of    about  have  developed  in  their  political  affairs  much 

16,000    square    miles    and    a    population    of  that  is  strikingly  analogous, 
approximately    4,000,000,    and    has   no   sea-       In  1903  Australia  enacted  a  Defense  Act, 

coast.       The    area    of     Australia     is    about  hut   the  inefficiency  of  the  system  was  such 

3,000.000    square    miles,    its    population    is  that  in  1900  a  second  measure  became  a  law, 

about  5.000.000,  and  its  seacoast  is  upward  stipulating  that  all  male  British  subjects  who 

of  12,000  miles.     The  former  is  surrounded  had    resided    in   the  countr>'   for  six  months 

by  four  powerful  nations:  the  latter  is  unique  were   liable   for   military  service   in   time  of 
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war  and  would  be  subject  to  compulsory  Save  for  those  specially  or  temporarily  ex- 
training  in  time  of  peace.  This  measure  is  empted,  all  adult  Australian  males  from  18 
notable  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  hrst  law  to  26  years  constitute  the  Citizen  Forces 
enacted  in  time  of  peace  in  an  English-speak-  numbering  112.000  men.  Senior  Cadets, 
ing  countr}-  which  established  the  principle  of  unlike  Junior  Cadets,  are  provided  with  uni- 
universal  liability  to  service  in  a  defensive  forms  which  must  always  be  worn  on  duty,  as 
force.  It  was  subsequently  amend'ed  in  1910,  well  as  with  a  record  book  in  which  is  en- 
1911,  and  1912.  In  1910,  Field-Marshal  tered  the  full  history  of  his  military  career. 
Lord  Kitchener  came  to  Australia  upon  in-  His  arm  is  a  light  edition  of  the  IMartini- 
vitation  of  the  Government  and  made  a  Henry  rifle,  and  his  instruction  consists  of 
careful  study  of  the  system.  His  recommen-  marching,  discipline,  management  of  arms, 
dations  were  put  into  effect  in  January,  1911,  rifle  shooting,  physical  drill,  guard  and  sentry 
and  it  is  this  system,  as  modified,  with  which  duty,  and  first  aid.  The  minimum  length  of 
we  are  now  concerned.  training,  which  is  fixed  by  statute  and  is  com- 

The  militar>-  force  of  the  Australian  Com-  pulsory,  is  56  hours  per  anniun,  but  may  be 
monwealth  consists  of  (a)  permanent  forces,  increased  by  voluntary  exercises.  The  Se- 
which  include  the  administrative  and  instruc-  nior  Cadet  is  examined  at  the  end  of  each 
tion  staff,  the  royal  Australian  field  artillery  year,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  service 
and  garrison  artiller>-  regiments  and  certain  he  is  classified  as  "Effective"  or  "Non- 
small  detachments  of  engineer,  medical,  serv-  effective." 

ice,  and  veterinary  corps;  and  (b)  the  citi-  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  Senior  Cadet 
zen  forces  of  all  arms,  embracing  every  man,  passes  into  the  Citizen  Forces  and  serves 
save  those  specially  exempted,  between  the  until  he  is  twenty-six,  but  he  must  first  be 
ages  of  14  and  26.  subjected  to  a  severe  physical  examination  at 

The  Australian  system  is  distinctive  for  which  fully  35  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  are 
the  early  age  at  which  the  training  of  the  rejected.  During  the  first  seven  years  a 
soldiers  is  begun.  At  twelve  years  of  age  this  training  period  of  the  equivalent  of  16  whole 
training  commences  in  the  "Junior  Cadets"  days  is  given,  at  least  eight  of  which  must 
in  the  public  and  private  schools.  The  course  be  spent  in  camp.  The  artillery  and  engi- 
of  instruction  consists  of  calisthenics,  swim-  neers  are  schooled  for  25  days,  17  of  which 
ming,  marching,  and  first  aid  to  the  injured,  are  in  camp.  In  the  eighth  year  the  attend- 
This  instruction  is  given  almost  entirely  in  ance  is  required  only  at  muster  periods  or 
the  schools,  under  teachers  superintended  by  registration.  All  promotion  is  made  from 
the  military  authorities,  all  teachers  qualify-  the  ranks  by  competition  based  upon  merit, 
ing  for  instructors  being  themselves  excused  The  only  reserve  is  composed  of  the  rifle 
from  compulsory  service.  The  prescribed  clubs  consisting  of  old  soldiers,  men  who  are 
training  of  Junior  Cadets  amounts  to  about  physically  incapahh-,  and  those  who  have  been 
120  hours  per  year — including  15  minutes  of   honorably  discharged. 

physical  drill  daily.  A  standard  is  set  for  All  evasion  of  service  is  punishable  by 
proficienc)'  in  elcmcntar>'  marching,  and  dur-  fines,  and  an  employer  who  prevents  a  sub- 
ing  the  two  years  the  effort  is  made  to  attain  ordinate  from  taking  his  requisite  training 
efficienc)'  in  at  least  two  of  the  following,  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $500.  Officers 
viz.:  miniature  rifle  shfK)ting,  running  cxcr-  destined  to  be  assigned  to  the  administrative 
cise»  in  orgam'zed  games,  swimming,  and  first  and  instruction  staff  or  to  the  conunand  of 
aid.  The  particular  object  of  this  training  areas  are  trained  in  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
»  to  better  the  physique  of  the  boys  and  to  lege  at  I)utitrfH)n.  the  course  being  four  years 

teach  them  ! *    m.     At  the  age  of  four-   and  is  followed   by  service  in   (ircat   Hritain 

teen    the    A'  fi    boy    is    enr<illed    as    a  or  India. 

".Senior  Cadet,"  serving  in  this  organization  Inasmuch  as  the  present  military  system 
until  h"  atrain^  his  eightrrnth  year,  when  he  was  not  put  into  operation  until  I'M  1.  it  will 
pa»se^  inro  the  "Citizen  Forces,"  prr»vidcd  he  be  V)Vi  before  the  first  men  who  entered  the 
is  not  rejected  at  a  physical  examination.  Citizen  Forces  will  have  coniplcteil  their  serv- 

It  I<i  Interesting  to  note  that  the  position  of   ire  and    102.1   in   the  case  of  those   wIid  en 
the   /^  '     n   fio'.'  '    IS  ail   '  to   trrr<|  the  Senior  Cadets.     When  the  system  is 

that   ''.  I'nifrd    .  :..     .   inwnnt the   in  full  oprration,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 

Commonwealth  has  no  control  f»vrr  the  wh«K)I  luimhrrs  of  men  iindrr  training  will  .iinount 
system,  whirh  i«  wholly  under  the  States,  to  1 50,fK)0  cadets  and  120,000  (itizrn  sol- 
but    ir    rv  complete   control   over    the  dirrs.     The  annual  cost  of  the  s(  hemr,   it  is 

millt.iry    i  ,:.  figured,    will    vomr\\li;if    rxirrd    $j  S^OOO.OOO. 


"AMERICAN  MONEY  AND 
JAPANESE  BRAINS  IN  CHINA" 

BY  HOLLINGTON  K.  TOXG 

[We  have  from  time  to  time  gladly  accorded  space  to  able  and  honorable  Japanese  writers 
who  have  set  forth  the  aims  and  methods  of  Japan  in  her  polio.'  towards  China,  and  her  view- 
point regarding  the  commercial  and  political  problems  of  the  Far  East.  When,  therefore,  a  repre- 
sentative of  China  has  his  view  to  present  he  is  entitled  to  his  opportunit>-,  especially  when  he  is 
so  competent  to  speak  as  is  Mr.  Hollington  Tong,  managing  editor  of  the  Peking  St^us.  It  is 
permissible  to  say  that  Mr.  Tong  is  close  in  the  councils  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  head  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  the  accomplished  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Tong  is  a  member  of  a  company  of  Chinese  journalists  who  conduct  a  native  newspaper  at  Peking, 
as  well  as  one  in  English.  Like  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  he  spent  several  years  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sitj-.     He   is  now  visiting  in  this  country. — The  Editor.] 

"^  I  "^  KI.L   the  Americans   our   countr>'   is   money   and   Japanese   brains,   or  something 

A.  ready  for  extensive  development.  The  of  that  sort.  True,  the  Americans  do  not 
more  money  and  energ>'  they  can  put  in,  to-  like  to  bother  about  anything  except  the  war. 
gether  with  our  own,  the  better.  But,"  said  But  such  an  important  proposition,  coming  as 
a  prominent  Chinese  banker,  as  my  train  it  did  from  one  of  the  rapidly  growing  pow- 
was  about  to  leave  Peking  two  months  ago,  ers,  must  be  analyzed  sooner  or  later.  Na- 
"we  don't  want  the  Japanese  to  meddle  in  tional  destinies  rest  upon  economic  factors — 
our  trade  relations."  Above  the  speeding  as  does  the  outcome  of  the  Euro{>ean  war. 
wish  for  a  "fair  wind"  from  my  friends  and  Let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  good  Baron's 
the   lamentation   of   the   younger  and   older   proposal. 

members  of  my  family,  I  caught,  as  the  train  Two  years  ago,  a  similar  Japanese  pro- 
rolled  away,  the  shrill  voice  of  the  gesticula-  posal  was  made  to  England  by  Count 
ting  apoplectic  old  banker,  "AVarn  the  Amer-  Okuma;  but  it  was  quickly  and  flatly  turned 
icans  against  Baron  Shibusawa."  down.     Count   Okuma's   suggestion   was   at 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  and   that  time  regarded  by  the  British  people  as 
after  a  fortnight  spent  touring  over  the  coun-   not  too  flattering  to  their  self-sufliciency. 
trv,    I    have    found    Americans    everywhere  ,,  „ 

more  interested  in  Zeppelin  raids  on  London  ^'^^     GO-betweex     needed 

and  Paris,  and  in  the  sinking  of  merchant  Holding  up  Carnegie,  Rockefeller.  Mor- 
ships,  than  in  the  fundamental  American  gan.  and  Schwab  as  able  representatives,  and 
problems  of  industry  and  commerce.  In  ofH-  respecting  their  China  agents  like  Willard 
cial  circles  at  Washington,  war  forms  the  Straight,  Robert  Dollar,  Atwood  Robinson, 
only  interesting  topic  of  discussion.  Two  Mr.  Green  (general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
months  ago,  howe\er,  I  heard  in  Peking's  national  Banking  Corporation  in  China), 
official  and  financial  circles  nothing  but  the  and  Charles  H.  Blake  (general  manager  of 
restoration  of  monarchy,  Japanese  aggres-  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Shanghai), 
sion,  American  friendship  for  China,  and  the  Chinese  people  have  always  considered 
China's  good   market.  the   Americans   as   being   capable   managers. 

This  .sharp  contrast  between  the  social  and  skilful  engineers,  experienced  manufacturers, 
political    atmospheres   of    the   United    States   and  sound  business  men. 

and  China  has  somewhat  bewildered  me,  but  The  Chinese  Minister  at  ^Vashington. 
I  realize  already  that  the  European  "War  is  Dr.  \Vcllington  Koo,  voiced  their  senti- 
important.  nients  in  a  recent  sp>eech   before  the  fourth 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  no  attention  has  annual  conference  of  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
been  paiil  to  what  Baron  Shibusawa,  ofTicial  mcrce  of  the  Uiu'ted  States  on  Chinese- 
spokesman  of  Japan,  had  to  say  when  he  was  American  trade  relations.  He  declared 
here  on  a  special  mission  a  month  ago.  The  that  "the  business  Chinese  understand  the 
proposal  he  made  was  that  China's  natural  Americans,  and  the  business  Americans  un- 
resources  shoidd  be  developed  with  American   derstand   the  Chinese."     But   Baron  Shibu- 
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sawa  seems  to  hold  an  opposite  view,  assum-  Japanese  Government  an  annual  subsidy  of 
ing  that  Americans  do  not  know  the  situa-  $1,000,000,  which  has  enabled  it  to  charge 
tion  in  China.  the  lowest  freight  and  passage  fares.     As  a 

Count  Okuma  based  his  proposal  to  Eng-  result  it  has  almost  monopolized  the  river 
land  on  the  axiom  that  the  Japanese  had  the  trade  between  Hankow  and  Ichang  and  be- 
knowledge  of  China  and  the  British  had  the  tween  Hankow  and  Changsha,  which  once 
capital  by  which  that  knowledge  might  be  belonged  to  British  merchants.  Finally,  two 
made  effective.  In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  British  shipping  companies  and  one  Chinese 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants  assert-  company  were  driven  to  a  combination.  But 
ed  that  they  knew  as  much  about  the  situa-  even  with  such  cooperation  they  have  had 
tion  in  China  as  their  Japanese  allies  could  little  success  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  subsidy 
teach  them,  and  that  it  might  be  assumed  granted  to  the  Kaisha. 
that  the  Chinese  themselves  had  some  slight 
knowledge  of  their  own  country.     If  such        shutting  doors  ix  your  own  face   ^ 

were  the  case,  why  not  Anglo-Chinese  eco-        How  Americans  will  treat  the  proposal  of 

nomic  co-operation  ?     A  similar  question  can   Baron     Shibusawa,    which    would    produce 

apply  to  American  interests  in  China.  practically  the  same  bad   effect  upon  them- 

,  selves  as  upon  the  British  merchants,  is  an 

J.4PAX  s   MONOPOLIZING   AMBITIONS  interesting  question.     Many  intelligent  Chi- 

But  behind   the  clever,   though  seemingly  nese  now  ask  themselves:     Will  Americans 

innocent  scheme  of   Baron   Shibusawa  there  consider    practicable    the    Japanese    proposal 

is  a  dark  and  sinister  design  to  close  the  door  aiming  at  closing  the  door  of  "equal  oppor- 

in  the  Orient.     With  the  financial  assistance  tunity  in  China,"  which  policy  they  formu- 

of  the  British  Governnient,  Japan  has  been  lated  sixteen  years  ago  and  which  they  have 

able   to  close  the  Manchurian   market,   and  since    reasserted    at    intervals?      Japan    has 

has  even  been  tr\ing  to  oust  British  interests  closed  the  door  in   Manchuria  with  British 

from  the  Vangtse  X'alley,  which  is  still  con-  money.     Will  she  be  able  to  bolt  the  door  in 

sidered  a  British  sphere  of  influence.     When  China,  against  the  whole  world,  with  Amer- 

Japan  succeeds  in  securing  American  money,  can  money? 

the  door  of  commerce  in  the  Orient  will  be       An  immense  amount  of  money  will  be  re- 

completely  shut.  quired  before  the  door  can  be  safely  closed 

The  rise  of  modern  Japan,  as  pointed  out  and   locked.      Since   Japan   is   poor  and   her 

by  an  English  authority,  has  been  based  very  people  are  heavily  taxed,  she  must  find  new 

largely  on  loans  from  London ;  and  yet  she  sources  of  revenue  elsewhere.     Realizing  that 

has  been  using  these  very  loans  to  extend  her  money  obtained  by  Japan  Mould  be  used  to 

commercial  activities  in  China  in  keen  com-  compete  with  British  trade  in  China,  Cjreat 

petition  with  British  merchants  by  means  of  Britain   refuses  to  extend   further  assistance 

government  subsidies  and  protection.  to  the  Mikado's  empire.     The  recent  expo- 

In  Manchuria,  the  Japanese  Government  sure  of  Japan's  duplicity   and   bad    faith   in 

grants  rebates  for  Japanese  gfxxls  on  the  rail-  misrepresenting    the   scope   of    the    notorious 

way   whf»se  construction   was  made  possible  demands  preseirted  to  the  Peking  government 

through  credit  established    in    London.      Fa-  a  year  ago  last  January,  and  the  final   ulti- 

vorcd   by  government  subsi«jies,  special   rail-  matum  c(un|ielling  China's  acciuiesience  in  a 

way    rates,    preferential    customs    treatment,  partial   closing  of  the  door  of  equal   oppor- 

and  exemption  from  internal  taxation,  Japa-  tunity,    aroused    indignation    in    I'lirojie   :in<l 

nese    •         '    nts   have   practically   ousted    th»*  America.     This  lia\ing  not  yet  abated,  pub- 

comn.'  of    all   other    latioas    from   the  lie  opimon  in  these  two  continents  will  likely 

market  in  Manchuria,  which  is  now  credited  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  entreaties  for  financial  as- 

with  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  trade  sistance  with  which  to  accomplish  her  Kaiser- 

of  China.     A--'i  fares  llic  worst  in  this  like  ambitifjn. 
commercial               '■,  Sudi   being   the  case,   Japan   must,   before 

In  the  Vangtse  V'allr>',  likrwinc,  tlnr  Japa-  the  cntl  of  the  war,   maneuver   for  an   alli- 

ne»c  Ciovernmrnt  h;i*  been  giving  every  sup-  anre  with  Russia,  thrr)iinli  which  she  thinks 

pr)rt  to  it*  '•■'.■'•.»     *'.   ' '••■  •••fitifjn  with  all  she   will    gain   acccvs   to   the    I'rench    money 

foreign    mci  British     and  ntarkct,  and  at  the  san>r  time  she  eiuleavors 

American.       i  he     ,Ni»vn     Kinrn     Kaisha-  -  to    get    money     from     the     United     States 

wh'ntr     nhip*     ply     '  n      Hankow-     anil  through     the     sugar-coated     proposition     of 

Shanghai,    two    of  ^Igrst    (onirnertial  Baron  Sliil)iis;iw  a,  the  Japanese   Morgan. 

ports  in  China — has  been  receiving  from  the       Slu'uld    Japan   succeed    in    her   plan,   ^llO 
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would  undoubtedly  use  American  money,  as 
she  used  liritish  money,  to  subsidize  her 
iiHTchants  even  to  a  larjicr  extent,  extend 
her  sphere  of  influence  still  further,  and  re- 
peat elsewhere. in  China  the  same  methods 
used  in  Manchuria  to  drive  out  foreijjn 
traders.  At  first,  she  will  secure  the  lion's 
share  of  China's  trade,  and,  finally,  will 
force  other  nations  to  give  up  the  market. 

MILITARY   EXPANSION   OF   JAPAN 

With  the  enormous  profits  which  would 
accrue  from  American  capital  invested  in 
China  through  her,  Japan  would  be  able  to 
build  more  battleships,  train  more  soldiers, 
erect  a  greater  number  of  munition  plants, 
and  construct  more  aeroplanes.  Should  any 
nation,  aware  of  what  Japan  is  aiming  at, 
protest  against  the  questionable  business 
methods  of  her  merchants,  Japan  would  in- 
stantly accept  the  opportunity  and  start  a 
world-\\  ide  war  with  a  view  to  finding  her 
place  in  the  sun.  She  would  be  possessed  of 
a  powerful  army  and  a  still  more  powerful 
navy,  besides  millions  of  Chinese  coerced 
into  her  service. 

In  this  connection  jt  may  be  pertinent  to 
mention  that  in  China  it  is  believed  that 
Japan  fully  intends  to  make  the  California 
land  question  an  issue  with  the  United 
States  when  she  is  sufficiently  prepared.  Her 
statesmen — including  Count  Okuma,  her 
aged  Prime  Minister,  and  Baron  Shibusawa 
— have  dropped  hints  to  that  effect.  If  this 
is  her  intention,  there  can  be  nothing  better 
for  Japan  than  to  see  to  it  that  American 
money  is  tied  up  in  China  and  that  mean- 
while  she  secures  all  profits  therefrom. 
Should  Japan  choose  to  bring  up  the  Califor- 
nia land  question  again,  she  can  afford  to  take 
a  much  stronger  position  than  ever.  Ameri- 
can investors  would  be  compelled  to  use 
their  influence  to  secure  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation Japan  wants,  for  they  would  lose 
all  their  money  invested  in  China  in  case 
of  war  between   Japan   and  America. 

CHINA  HAS  HER  OWN  VIEWS 

Uaron  Shibusawa's  scheme  is  impractical 
even  from  the  purely  business  point  of  view. 
The  Chinese  people  must  be  considered.  In 
his  zeal  to  put  his  proposition  before  the 
American  people.  Baron  Shibusawa  had  only 
the  United  States  and  his  own  countr>-  in 
mind.  If  his  scheme  should  be  made  a  suc- 
cess, China's  consent  must  be  obtained  ;  but 
the  Chinese  people  would  never  make  them- 
selves a  party  to  a  deal  which  would  deprive 
them   of   their  sovereignty   in   the  end   and 


place  them  under  Japanese  overlordship. 
The>  would,  however,  welcome  American 
capital,  and  would  be  willing  to  develop 
their  natural  resources  with  American  en- 
ergy combined  with  Chinese  energ>-.  Sus- 
picious of  Japanese  integrity  and  honest>% 
they  have  complete  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
icans, knowing  that  while  Japanese  entertain 
territorial  ambition,  Americans  trade  for  the 
sake  of  legitimate  profits. 

"For  it  must  be  remembered,"  said  the 
Chinese  Minister,  in  a  speech  on  Chinese- 
American  relations,  striking  the  keynote  of 
the  Chinese  attitude  towards  the  Baron's 
suggestion,  "that  you  have  the  necessary 
money  just  as  we  have  the  necessar)'  re- 
sources. Neither  of  us  is  a  mere  broker, 
who  has  neither  money  nor  goods,  but  is 
solely  interested  in  making  a  commission  at 
the  expense  of  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller." 

The  motives  of  American  and  Japanese 
business  men  are  different.  Americans,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  trade  for  the  sake  of 
legitimate  profits,  while  Japanese  merchants 
use  trade  to  further  their  political  interests, 
such  as  the  acquisition  of  land  and  conces- 
sions, the  ousting  out  of  other  nationals  from 
the  Chinese  market,  and  the  creation  of  dis- 
turbances   among    discontented    elements. 

HOW  JAP.AN  PROMOTES  HER  COM.MERCE 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  send  a  battleship  to  ac- 
cord protection  to  seven  of  her  citizens  en- 
gaged as  experts  or  engineers  in  an  iron  mine 
in  China.  But  the  Japanese  Government; 
is  doing  it.  The  Ta\eh  Iron  Mines,  a  Chi- 
nese concern,  some  time  ago  concluded  a 
loan  with  a  Japanese  firm,  the  principal  anil 
interest  to  be  paid  in  ore.  The  Japanese  in- 
vestors have  sent  an  engineer  and  six  experts 
to  watch  their  interests.  There  is  a  Japa- 
nese battleship  stationed  there,  under  the 
pretense  of  according  pn)tection — although 
the  Chinese  believe  that  it  is  really  engaged 
in  smuggling  into  port  amis  and  ammunition 
for  the  use  of  trouble-makers. 

Japan  has  also  secured  a  small  concession 
at  Chingchow,  in  Hupeh  province,  in  the 
heart  of  southern  China,  where  there  are 
\\\c  Japanese.  A  Japanese  consulate  looks 
after  their  interests,  a  special  Japanese  [lost- 
master  handles  their  mail,  and  a  Japanese 
inspector  protects  them.  This  is  the  kind  of 
commerce  that  Japan  is  accustomed  to  earn,' 
on  in  China,  and  the  Japanese  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  Chinese,  like  to  do  the  same 
thing   in   California  or   in    Mexico. 

The  Baron's  proposition  has  been  tried  in 
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China  and  found  beneficial  only  to  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Chinese  have  invested  much 
money  through  Japanese  hands  in  the  pro- 
motion of  companies  and  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  but  they  have  lost  all  their 
capital  and  have  eventually  been  compelled 
to  give  up  their  shares  in  joint  enterprises. 

A   MAXCHURLAX    IXSTAXCE 

Xumerous  illustrations  can  be  cited  to 
substantiate  this  statement,  but  suffice  it  to 
give  one.  Yonder  in  Manchuria  there  were 
prosperous  forests,  the  supply  of  lumber  from 
which  was  almost  inexhaustible.  The  Japa- 
nese saw  an  opportunit>'  for  making  money. 
As  they  were  poor,  they  approached  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  for  capital,  in  the  manner  of 
Baron  Shibusawa.  They  obtained  the  nec- 
essary funds  and  a  joint  company,  called  the 
Yalu  Timber  Company,  was  immediately  es- 
tablished. When  the  company  was  organ- 
ized, a  capable  Chinese  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chinese  merchants,  and  he 
proved  too  shrewd  for  the  Japanese.  ^Vith 
much  manipulation  and  corruption  and  the 
assistance  of  their  Government,  they  got  rid 
of  him  and  secured  in  his  place  the  appoint- 


ment of  a  man  who  knew  nothing  whatso- 
ever of  the  lumber  trade.  Then  peculiarly 
Japanese  business  tactics  came  into  play.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  Yalu  Timber 
Company  paid  6  per  cent,  in  profits  to  the 
shareholders.  The  second  year  a  dividend 
of  1  per  cent,  was  declared,  and  the  third 
year  there  Avas  no  dividend.  In  the  fourth 
year,  the  company  was  losing  money.  No 
one  can  believe  that  the  company  does  not 
continuously  make  profits.  ^Vith  a  capital 
of  three  million  dollars  it  monopolizes  the 
whole  lumber  trade  in  ^lanchuria.  All 
merchants  who  buy  timber  from  the  com- 
pany are  making  profits,  and  it  is  incredible 
that  the  company  itself  is  unable  to  pay  divi- 
dends. Inside  information  tells  us  that  the 
Japanese  are  using  this  method  to  force  the 
Chinese  shareholders  to  give  up  their  inter- 
ests in  the  company,  thereby  acquiring  the 
whole  concession  themselves. 

These  facts  may  serve  as  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  Americans  who  may  contemplate  deal- 
ings with  the  Japanese,  and  may  shed  some 
needed  light  upon  the  proposition  of  the 
Japanese  Government  made  to  the  American 
people  through  Baron  Shibusawa. 


JAPAN'S  CHALLENGE  TO 

ENGLAND 

BY  BROXSOX  BATCHELOR 

[Mr.  Bronsnn  Batchflor,  whose  analysis  of  the  Far  Kastern  t^ituation  leads  him  to  the  opinion 
that  Japan  and  England  arc  the  inevitable  future  rivals  for  pr)litical  and  trade  domination  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  writes  an  article  which  will  he  read  with  interest  in  coniuction  with  Mr. 
Hollington  TonK  »  expressions  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding.  We  offer  both  articles  as  con- 
to  a  discussion  of  great  importance.  It  is  treedless  to  add  that  our  contributors  express 
1   views,  which  may  or  jnay  not  happen  to  coincide   with  our   own. —  The   Kditor.] 
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BRITISH  diplomacy  has  been  charged 
with  two  groat  blunders  in  the  prcsrtit 
war:  the  failure  to  handle  the  Balkan 
crisis  and  pacify  Bulgaria,  and  the  failure  to 
prrvnif  the  alliance  of  Turkey  with  the  Cen- 
tral Bowers.  It  is  responsible  for  a  third, 
rcpjally  firrnt,  but  hidden  for  the  niomrnt  in 
the  greater  nrtency  of  war.  It  has  failc<l 
to  prrvrrir  fhr  rr)franrr  of  Japan  info  Chitta. 

'I  hrou(;}i  this  error  Kri^iand  has  o|)cnpd 
the  way  for  her  own  ally  to  heconK  her 
grratc^t  rotnmrrrial  and  iKilitical  rival  in 
the  Orient.  She  has  invited  a  n;'''  t 
there,  in  a  «lrc;idr  or  two,  of  the  conw  >. 
that  have  follrmed  »imilar  C  lertnaii  expan- 
•ion  anri  rot  ri   in   fhr  Wrst, 

Kngland    .....      ■;nrnittcd   to  tier  »hare  in 


the  present  conflict  by  her  failure  to  detect 
and  frustrate  Cierinan  naval  ambitions  as  far 
back  as  IHG].  Because  Britain  held  hack, 
Bismarck  was  able  to  attack  Denmark  and 
\v  rest  from  her,  h-side  Schicswig,  the  har- 
b(»r  of  Kiel,  l.veii  then  ( icrman  statesmen 
<l reamed  of  the  great  canal  which  was  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  future  fleets.  The  cession 
of  Hrligfdand,  thirt\  y<".'irs  hitci,  only  ron- 
flrmeil  the  original   mistake. 

The  next  war — diflicult  as  it  now  is  to 
conceive  of  further  bloodshed—  is  likely 
t«)  have  iti  rfK)t  at  Kiau-chau,  so  easily  taken 
from  the  ( irrmans  by  Japan.  I'or  on  the 
tornerjitone  of  thin  ancient  province,  the 
<radle  of  the  Chinese  race  and  tlir  Imine  of 
('onfucius,    a    new    Kn)|iirc    is   scheduled    to 
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rise — the  greater  Nippon  that  is  the  dream  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Japan  and  Port 

of  every  Japanese.  Arthur  to  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  however, 

With    the    elimination    of    Germany,    the  portend     preparations    for    some    important 

problem  of  the  Far  East  has  been  profoundly  move. 

altered.     England,  France,  and  Russia,  who  The    stakes    for    which     Count    Okuma 

had    once   been    eager    for   the    partition    of  played  were  high.      He  realized  that  if  the 

China,  a  division  prevented  largely  by  their  opportunity  for  which  Japan  had  burdened 

own  mutual  jealousies,  are  to-day  cwiscious  herself  with  armament  to  the  point  of  break- 

of  a  new  menace  and  a  new  "problem"  after  ing  was  not  to  be  lost,   he  must  take  the 

the  war.     A  youthful  power  determined  at  gambler's   risk.      Japan   could   not  wait   the 

any  cost  to  dominate  the  East  commercially  slow   fruition   of  a  policy,   as  Germany   for 

confronts  them,  eager  for  the  day  when  they  twenty-five  years  has  waited  for  the  Turks. 

can  be  ousted  politically  from  the  East  as  Nor  was  there  time  to  adopt  the  concealed 

well.  approaches  through  which   the  British  have 

established     their     ascendancv     over     native 

WHY  JAPAX  ENTERED  THE  WAR  pg^pj^g      j^p^^-^  necessity  compelled  her  to 

It   was    not    for   mere   treaty   obligations,  enter   the   European   peace   conference   with 

therefore,    as    many    Englishmen     fatuously  a  fait  accompli,  challenging  the  powers,   if 

imagined,  that  the  Japanese  Government  en-  they  dared  to  dislodge  her. 
tered  the  war.     "Anyone  who  fancies  that 
Japan   made  war  on   Germany  on   account         commercial  rivalry  with  Britain 

of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  must  be  cred-  Particularly  was  it  necessary  to  confront 
ited  with  a  great  degree  of  simplicity,"  said  England,  whose  empire  had  been  built  on  a 
S.  Yokoyama,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  similar  course  pursued  through  the  eighteenth 
Diet.  Either  Japanese  diplomacy  succeeded  century,  with  an  accomplished  fact.  Eng- 
in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  British  For-  land  had  been  before  the  war,  and  must  bo 
eign  Office  or — as  is  more  probable — Eng-  again,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Japan's  dream 
land  found  herself  unable  to  oppose  Japan's  of  dominating  China.  At  Shanghai  and  in 
course.  Like  many  other  obscure  steps  of  the  colony  of  Hongkong,  the  British  hold 
Entente  diplomacy,  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  choicest  trading  locations,  just  as  in  the 
history  to  furnish  the  answer.  Yangtze  valley  they  possess  the  richest  min- 

Sufficient  it  is  that  Japan  saw  in  the  war  eral  district  not  only  in  China  but  in  the 
an  opportunity  to  drop  the  disguise  of  re-  world;  they  own  most  of  the  railways,  the 
spectful  compliance  with  the  powers,  and  to  principal  banks,  and  e.xercise  a  large  control 
demand,  with  Germany's  boldness,  her  own  over  Chinese  customs  and  salt  taxes;  their 
"place  in  the  sun."  She  has  gone  further  investments  in  the  country  alone  reach  the 
and  proclaimed  a  virtual  Monroe  Doctrine  total  of  $2,000,000,000. 
for  Asia,  where  Premier  Okuma  has  given  Only  at  the  expense  of  British  interests 
warning  that  henceforth  Japanese  interests  can  Japanese  expansion  take  place,  as  it  has 
are  to  predominate.  in  the  past  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.   British 

How  far  the  Japanese  Government  was  merchants  have  long  felt  the  competition 
prepared  to  go,  even  against  its  own  allies,  and  have  bombarded  the  Foreign  Office  with 
to  secure  the  position  put  within  its  grasp,  petitions  for  redress.  But  for  one  of  the  few 
was  only  disclosed  in  the  demands  made  up-  times  in  British  history.  Downing  Street 
on  China  after  the  surrender  of  Kiau-chau.  was  obliged  by  treaty  obligations  to  turn 
Alarmed  by  the  virtual  protectorate  sought  a  deaf  ear  to  the  commercial  classes, 
by  Japan  un  ler  the  guise  of  military  and  No  sooner  was  Tsing-tau  taken  than  it 
fuiancial  "advisers,"  the  Ministers  of  Eng-  was  closed  to  all  but  Japanese  ships.  Only 
land  and  Russia  were  forced  to  warn  her  after  a  protest  were  British  vessels  admitted 
that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  negotiate  diplo-  to  the  port.  Next  the  withdrawal  of  prac- 
matically"  if  the  demands  were  pressed,  tically  the  whole  of  European  shipping  for 
Japan  not  only  ignored  the  protest,  but  with  war  service  gave  Japan  another  chance.  An 
scant  concealment  prepared  to  force  their  Imperial  edict  was  issued  that  preference  for 
adoption.  China  yielded,  though  not  in  full ;  Japanese  cargoes  must  be  shown  on  Japanese 
and  Japan,  not  daring  to  go  further,  an-  vessels.  It  was  thus  sought  to  repeat  on  the 
nounced  that  the  remairu'ng  proposals  had  sea  the  policy  pursued  on  the  Manchurian 
not  been  withdrawn  but  merely  "postponed."  railways,  where  discriminatory  rates  have 
Their  resumption  has  recently  been  rumored,  practically  driven  all  hut  Japanese  goods 
but  denied  at  Tokio.     The  transferences  of  from  the  field.    In  ally  lines  the  government 
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sought  to  stimulate   the  exploitation  of  the  Chinese  nationalism,  now  making  such  great 

new  markets  by  liberal  bonuses  and  assistance,  headway.     Japan  does  not  dare  to  turn  aside 

From   China,   Japan   demanded   the  right  for  America.      She  may  cherish   the  wound 

to  veto  all  foreign  loans  and  concessions  un-  inflicted  upon  her  national  pride  by  our  im- 

less  Japanese  interests  were  first  consulted,  migration   and   land   laws,  but  she  will  not 

To     England     she     has     also     proposed     an  fight.      China  once  supine,  she  may  turn — 

economic  alliance,  whose  advantages  for  the  and    probably   will — to    avenge    her   wrongs 

British  are  at  the  most  rather  dubious.  against   us. 

Baron   Shibusawa,   who  has  served   as   an  Japanese  statesmen  are  not  so  vain  as  to 

unofficial    emissary-    of    Premier    Okuma    in  believe   that   they   can   challenge   British  sea 

the   United   States   and   China,  at  Shanghai  power.      Although  with   the  passing  of   the 

said  in  an  interview:  Germans     from     the     Orient,     the     Anglo- 

r^,.  »!,»   ^»,-»i^„,T,»„»  «f   ,   nr.,,r.t^-  tt,»ro   ^ ro  Japattesc   alliance   has  largelv  lost   its  value 

ror    the    development   or    a   countrj*   tnere    are  ,      ,                       .     .            .^    "    ,     . 

necessarj'  three  economic  factors:  resources,  cap-  to  both  nations.  It  is  to  Japans  interests,  so 
ital,  and  the  knowledge  and  experiences  of  men.  long  as  it  lulls  British  suspicions,  to  preserve 
China  has  many  resources  to  be  developed,  the  j^._  Under  its  cover  she  is  striving  to  con- 
British  have  the  capital,  and  the  Japanese  the  ^  ^  a  •  ^-  u  i  „„  „f  ^^„.^^  ,..1-,;^U 
.  „  ,  J  J  -J  T-u  V,  ,1-4  u^  ,„  Struct  a  new  Asiatic  balance  or  power,  which 
knowledge  and   experience.     There  should  be  an  ,,      ,,                   .     ,                          V         .          , 

economic  cooperation.  will  allow  her  independence  of   action,   but 

tie  the  hands  of  Europe. 

"I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  British 

influence  in   the  Yangtze  valley,"  said   the  Japan's  future  alliances 

Baron,   and   then   he  uttered   these  warning  With   the   utmost   naivete   Japan    is   now 

words:     "Each   of   the  Allies   should,   how-  seeking  an  alliance  with  Russia,  her  foe  of  a 

ever,  concede  something  to  the  other,  for  if  decade  ago.      Her  public  men  are  outdoing 

not.  a  conflict  of  interests  nill  take  place."  themselves  to  show  their  friendship  for  the 

WTiat  concessions  Japan  would  make  Baron  Czar.      Fortresses   have   been   stripped,    and 

Shibusawa  did  not  say.  guns  and   officers  sent  to  aid   the  Russians; 

In  order  to  gain   a  free   hand   in  China,  factories  and  arsenals  are  running  overtime 

therefore,     the     whole     task     of     Japanese  — if  such  a  thing  be  possible  in  Japan — to 

diplomac)'  must  be  to  neutralize  the  power  replenish  Russia's  depicted  munition  supply. 

of  Great   Britain.      It  is   a  problem  that   is  Of  course  Japan   is  thus  enabled   to  pay 

receiving    careful    attention    at    Tokio,    and  off  a  part  of  the  crushing  national  debt,  un- 

already  advances  have  been  made  toward  its  Jer  which  she  was  staggering  toward   ruin, 

solution.  but  to  the  subtle  Oriental  mind  there  is  an 

AMERICA  NOT  FEARED-A.VD  NEED  NOT  FEAR  additional  value  in  such  an  alliance.     Japan 

seeks  to  detach  Russia  from  the  Asiatic  policy 
of   England,   and    with   the  offer   of   an    in- 

The  only  other  nation  that  could  check  creased  share  in  Manchurian  and  Inner 
Japan's  designs  is  the  United  States.  But  Mongolian  concessions,  win  Pctrograd  to 
wc  arc  no  longer  feared.  By  our  with-  her  own  purpose.  What  could  be  more  ef- 
drawal  from  the  six-power  loan  agreement,  fective  to  counter  Britain,  for  instance,  than 
by  our  surrender  of  the  Hankow  railway  a  revival  of  the  Russian  menace  to  India? 
concession,  and  by  our  failure  to  protect  There  is  some  evidence,  too,  that  Russia 
China  against  the  Japanese  demands,  we  has  not  lent  an  unwilling  car  to  these  pro- 
have  lo«t  the  influence  in  Far  F'astcrn  affairs  posals.  In  Manchuria,  instead  of  the  bitter- 
built  up  for  America  throuch  the  work  of  nrss  and  inevitable  hostility  which  followed 
Jf>hn  Hay,  Klihu  Rwit  an<i  Philander  C.  the  Russo-Japanese  \Var,  the  Russians  and 
Knox.  Japan  knows  that  we  would  not  Japanese  arc  working  together  in  cver-in- 
fight  for  the  "Open  Tinar,"  already  half  shut  creasing  amity  and  co<ipcration.  One  of  the 
in  our  faces,  since  wc  will  not  even  protect  Russian  Grand  Dukes,  accompanied  by  a 
our  own  citizens  and  their  investments  in  large  suite,  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  is 
Mexico.  sure  to  be  represented,  is  now  on  an  official 

Nor    docs   America,    on    the    other    hand,  mission  to  Tf)kio.     Despite  the  strain  (if  war, 

need  to  fear  Japan.     For  the  next  grncration  perhaps  Ruvsia  also  has  an  rye  to  the  future. 

the    Japanese    will    be    wholly    occupied    in  For  the  rcarrangrnient  of  Asia,  she  docs  not 

China,     'i'hry  will  be  straining  every  nerve,  wish  to  be  unprepared. 

p'llifif  ally  an<l   r              <  iaily,   to   fastrti  their  Japanese    sfafpsmrn     and     publicists    have 

ma<»frry   ovrr   th   '          y   drfcnvlrss   territory  cvrn  gone  mj  far  an  to  advocate  an   alliance 

bcfr»fc   they   arc   blocked   by   the   revival   of  with    Germany    after    the    war.       Emperor 
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William,  before  England  made  her  compact,  to  threaten  her,  she  will  be  free  to  bring 
was  eager  for  such  a  treaty.  The  extreme  japan  at  once  to  an  understanding.  Many  dif- 
courtcsy  with  which  the  Japanese  treated  ficulties  in  the  future  could  thus  be  avoided, 
the  Germans  at  Kiau-chau  w  as  so  noticeable  Much  also  depends  upon  China  in  her  ef- 
as  to  excite  comment.  Perhaps  the  Kaiser  forts  at  self-regeneration.  If  her  new  na- 
might  forgive  the  loss  of  his  Eastern  posses-  tionalist  spirit  is  strong  enough  she  may  yet 
sions  for  a  new  chance  of  striking  at  Britain's  be  able  to  throw  off  the  Japanese  menace  and 
sea  power.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  card  the  regain  control  of  her  own  destiny.  Whether 
Japanese  are  not  neglecting.  the  return  to  the  Monarchy  makes  for  great- 
And  finally  Japan  has  sought,  if  not  to  er  security,  or  whether  it  is  another  sign  of 
win  over  the  United  States,  at  least  to  blind  disintegration,  events  have  not  gone  far 
us  to  her  course  in  China.  The  object  of  enough  to  disclose.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
Baron  Shibusawa's  recent  visit  was,  first,  to  policy  of  the  Western  powers  to  strengthen 
sound  out  American  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  central  government  in  order  to  check- 
it  would  go  in  protecting  China,  and  sec-  mate  Japan,  yet  the  Entente  nations  have 
ondly,  if  the  answer  was  favorable,  to  en-  joined  with  her  in  protesting  Yuan's  eleva- 
list  American  capital  for  China's  exploitation,  tion  to  the  throne.  Until  the  return  of 
British  funds,  besides  being  none  too  plenti-  peace,  however,  no  definite  policy  is  likely  to 
ful   after   the   war,   were   not   likely   to   be  be  formulated. 

freely   offered    to    the   Japanese.      That   the  Before  his  death,  Prince  Ito,  the  Bismarck 

Baron  succeeded  in  securing  American  funds  of  Japan,  made  a  remarkable  prophecy.   "The 

for    use    in    China    was    the    announcement  next  war,"  said  the  Prince,  "will  take  place 

made  in  Tokio  after  his  return.  in  Europe.     It  will  be  followed  by  a  second 

conflict,  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the 

THE  ONE  ASSURED  RIVALRY  Pacific  " 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say  how  sue-       Whether  the  Prince's  words  were  the  echo 

cessful  Japan  will  be  in  her  projects.    Much  of  Japan's  own  determination   to  win   that 

depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  belligerents  mastery  we  do  not  know.     But  it  is  at  least 

as    they   emerge    from   the   war.      If    Great  clear   that   the  only   possible  contenders   for 

Britain  comes  out  with   her   fleet   undimin-  the  prize  are  Great  Britain  and  Japan.     On 

ished,    and    with    no    domestic    quarrels    be-  the    success    of    Japan's    present    diplomacy 

tween   labor  and  capital,  already  menacing,  much  of  the  issue  depends. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  TRIAL  BOARDS 

A  New  System  in  Successful  Oper.atiox  in  New  York  City 
BY  HON.  MARCUS  M.  MARKS 

(President   of   the   Borough   of   Manhattan,  New  York) 

""V7"  OU  arc  dismissed  from  the  service,"  sions,  or  he  disobeyed  orders,  or  he  showed 
X  said  the  Commissioner  of  Public  himself  inefficient  in  the  performance' of  some 
Works  to  the  civil  scr\  ice  employee  who  had  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commis- 
been  brought  before  him  on  charges.  This  sioner,  being  human,  might  have  been  un- 
was  a  terrible  sentence, — practically  a  death  duly  severe;  he  might  have  been  prejudiced; 
sentence, — to  the  man  with  a  wife  and  large  he  might  have  misunderstood  some  of  the 
family.      According   to   civil    service    regula-  elements  in  the  case. 

tions.  the  man  could  not  return  to  any  cm-  I  was  convinced  that  the  trial  of  a  civil 
ployment  either  in  the  Borough  of  Man-  service  employee  should  not  have  the  "star 
hattnn.  or  in  any  other  Borough  of  the  ch.imbcr"  feature,  nor  be  determined  by  a 
Greater  City  of  New  ^'ork  for  a  term  of  single  man's  judgment.  For  that  reason.  I 
two  years.  When  the  man  entered  the  serv-  determined  to  introduce  in  the  Borough  of 
ice,  he  did  so  after  passing  civil  service  ex-  Manhattan  the  plan  of  a  Trial  Board  simi- 
aminations,  which  established  his  fitness  for  lar  to  the  Boards  of  Arbitration  in  which, 
the  place.  True,  he  coniniitted  an  offense,  for  many  years,  I  have  been  deeply  inter- 
He   was   intoxicated   on   two  different  occa-  ested  in  the  industrial  field,  and  which  were 
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PRESIDENT  MARKS  (AT  DESK)  PRESIDING   AT  A  SESSION   OF    THE  JOINT  TRIAL  BOARD.   MANHATTAN   BOROUGH 


made  up  jointly  of  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  employees. 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the 
oldest  established  rights  given  to  the  citizens 
of  any  countr>- ;  yet  the  trial  of  charges 
against  municipal  employees  before  juries 
composed  jointly  of  representatives  of  the 
administration  and  of  fellow  employees  had 
never  before  been  used  in  government  any- 
where, so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  Joint  Trial  Board  operates  as  fol- 
lows: Four  men  hear  the  charges  and  the 
explanation,  and  advise  me  what  action  to 
take;  these  four  men  come  in  equal  num- 
bers from  the  administration  and  from  the 
w  orking  forces  of  the  Borough  office ;  one  is 
a  Commissioner,  the  other  an  Assistant  Com- 
m'  or  Secretary  or  Engineer,  and  the 

tv.  .  ."..  rs  are  selected  by  lot  from  among 
the  fellow  workers  of  the  man  on  trial. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  this  plan,  it 
was  urged  by  some  that  the  Joint  Trial 
Board  would  be  a  failure  for  two  principal 
reasons;  first,  that  the  two  fellow  employees 
would,  in  most  insranres,  side  with  the  man 
on  trial,  and  prrmit  their  feelings  to  sway 
xhnr  brtter  judgment;  second,  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  department  would  be  injured 
b>'  taking  from  the  Ojmmistioner  the  power 
of  prrrrnptorv  dismissal.  The  first  objr( - 
tion  I  overruled  on  the  basis  of  my  twrntv 
years'  active  rxp<Tirnce  in  the  labor  worjil, 
in  whirh  I  had  disrovrrr  '  •'  *  ••  '  rkrrs  when 
raiwd  to  a  p<Aifion  of  r-  -v  are  juw 

as   fair   and   con»cirntiou*   as   rmploycn   un- 


der the  same  circumstances.  My  experience 
was  that  instead  of  leaning  towards  their 
fellows,  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  more 
danger  of  their  leaning  backward  against 
the    interests   of    their    fellow   workers. 

On  the  second  point,  I  felt  sure  that  the 
discipline  of  justice  was  more  far-reaching 
in  its  real  effects  than  the  discipline  of  fear; 
I  felt  certain  that  the  two  men  who  had  been 
selected  from  the  ranks,  and  placed  upon 
the  Trial  Board,  would  carry  back  to  their 
fellows  in  the  service  the  story  of  the 
"square  deal" ;  that  they  would  impress 
upon  the  rank  and  file  the  fact  that  in  case 
of  good  service,  the  position  of  every  worker 
was  absolutely  assured  by  the  new  system 
against  the  attacks  of  political  or  other 
prejudice. 

The  events  since  July,  1014,  have  fully 
justified  these  conclusions.  Among  2300  em- 
ployees under  my  jurisdiction,  56  had  been 
brought  before  the  Joint  Trial  Board  iip  to 
the  time  of  writing — (about  a  year  and  a 
half),  and,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  psychology 
of  this  system,  the  verdict  of  tlic  Board  has 
brrn  unanimous  in  each  one  of  the  56  trials. 
The  results  were  as  follows.  Twenty-four 
emplovres  were  dismissrd  from  the  servirr; 
rightern  were  fined  from  one  to  two  wrrks' 
pay;  seven  were  C\nci\  from  one  to  three 
davs'  pay;  three  were  susprndrd  for  con- 
tinued absrncr  from  duty  pending  a  report 
of  our  pli\si<i;m  as  to  their  physical  fitness; 
four  were  rcprimande«l. 
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The  circumstances  surrounding  the  trials  quired  whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
are  deeply  impressive.  A  IJible  is  before  me  his  case.  "Well,  no,  sir,"  he  admitted, 
to  which  I  allude  in  opciiiii}^  the  trial,  stating  After  a  moment  he  added,  "But  perhaps  it 
that  no  oath  is  to  be  taken,  but  that  the  men  has — an>how,  won't  }ou  please  let  me  show 
are   on    their   honor   in    the   sacred    duty   of  it  to  you  ?" 

dealing  out  justice  to  the  accused,  with  full  Of  course  I  was  sorry  for  the  man  and 
regard  for  the  efficiency  of  government  in  so  I  told  him  I  would  look  at  the  contents 
the  liorough  of  Manhattan.  It  is  explained  of  the  parcel  if  he  wished  me  to.  He  un- 
that  the  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent  wrapped  the  rest  of  the  brown  paper  and 
until  he  be  proven  guilty,  and,  if  the  latter  held  out  to  me  five  medals  which  had  been 
be  the  conclusion,  what  penalties  have  been  given  him  for  saving  lives  of  drowning  per- 
customary.  The  man  under  charges  is  much  sons.  1  looked  at  them  and  at  him.  Then 
less  disturbed  than  he  would  be  in  the  ab-  I  laid  the  medals  down  on  the  table  before 
sence  of  his  fellows.  He  has  full  oppor-  members  of  the  Joint  Board,  and  said  in 
tunity  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  calmly  efiect:  "(jentlemen,  before  rendering  your 
give  explanation  of  his  offense.  Further-  final  decision  in  this  case,  perhaps  you  may 
more,  after  a  trial  by  the  Joint  Trial  Board,  wish  to  take  into  con>ideration  these  proofs 
the  employee  is  saved  the  annoyance,  the  un-  of  ser\ice  and  of  courage." 
certainty,  and  the  expense  which  in  the  past  The  Joint  Board  did  take  into  considera- 
have  been  the  results  of  appeals    to  the  courts,   tion   his   saving   of   lives   at   the   risk   of   his 

He  knows,  or  if  he  does  not  know,  he  own,  without  thought  of  reward.  The  man 
soon  learns  upon  consulting  an  attorney,  that  was  not  dismissed  from  the  city's  service, 
all  elements  of  prejudice  have  been  removed  X'iewing  all  the  circumstances  of  our  ex- 
by  the  presence  on  the  Board  of  his  own  perience  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  con- 
fellow  employees,  selected  by  lot,  and  that  nection  with  the  Joint  Trial  Boards — (1) 
the  courts  will,  as  a  rule,  reinstate  a  man  the  unaru'mity  in  each  judgment  of  the 
only  if  prejudice  is  evident.  Board;   (2)   the  equal  justice  that  has  been 

iVIany  of  the  cases  presented  for  trial  have  dealt  out;  (3)  the  good  effect  upon  those 
been  filled  with  human  interest.  One  in  who  serve  as  judges;  and  (4)  the  excellent 
particular  comes  to  my  mind.  The  em-  "esprit  tie  corps"  throughout  our  department 
ployee,  a  stationary  fireman,  was  charged  engendered  by  the  clear  evidence  of  a  thor- 
with  repeated  disobedience  of  orders,  and  oughly  square  deal  for  all,  we  may  truly 
with  having  failed  to  keep  up  the  steam  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  new  system  is 
pressure  in  the  boiler  which  he  was  attend-  a  complete  success,  and  well  worthy  of  estab- 
ing.  It  developed  during  the  trial  that  the  lishment  in  every  borough,  city,  State,  and 
man  had  for  a  time  been  acting  rather  pe-  federal  department  of  government, 
culiarly  and  the  Board  concluded  that  the  During  the  past  summer,  I  described  the 
accused  should  have  medical  examination  operations  of  this  Joint  Trial  Board  in  two 
and  treatment  rather  than  punishment.  Ac-  addresses,  one  in  the  City  of  Denver,  and  the 
corilingly  he  was  given  leave  of  absence,  other  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
without  pay,  in  order  that  he  might  re-  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  gratification 
cover  his  health  and  return  to  work.  Thus  to  me  to  learn  that  the  police  and  fire  de- 
the  man  and  his  family  were  saved  from  partments  of  Denver  shortly  afterwards 
disgrace.  officially  adopted  the  Joint  Trial  Board.     I 

Another  Incident  occurred  recently  that  was  delighted  to  hear  later  that  the  charter 
was  of  interest,  as  showing  the  human  sym-  commission  of  Los  Angeles  unanimously  ap- 
pathy  of  the  average  man,  and  his  appre-  proved  its  adoption.  It  must  be  remembered 
ciation  of  real  and  valuable  service.  An  at-  that  civil  service  employees,  who  have  proved 
tendant  at  one  of  the  public  baths  was  by  passing  regular  examinations  that  they 
brouizht  up  on  charges  of  intoxication.  The  are  fitted  for  their  places,  are  not  in  a  posi- 
1. earing  was  over  and  the  Joint  Board  was  tion  to  force  action  for  permanent  employ- 
discussing  the  punishment  that  should  be  ment  nor  improved  conditions  through 
meted  out.  I  have  understood  since  then  organized  strikes.  The  nature  of  their  em- 
that  the  feeling  at  the  time  was  that  this  ployment  in  the  city  service  makes  this  un- 
man should  be  disnussed   from  the  service,     thinkable.     Therefore,  all   the  more  do  they 

AVhile  the  Joint  Board  was  considering  deserve  the  fullest  consideration  in  plans 
the  case  the  man  began  to  unwrap  a  parcel  assuring  security  in  their  employmenr  dur- 
lie  had  in  his  haniis.  tied  \ip  in  brown  paper,  ing  gmid  beha\ior  and  all  proper  protection 
"May  I  show  this  to  you?"  he  asked.     I  in-  tending  towards  their  general  welfare. 


FARMING  AND  A  WORLD 

CRISIS 

FINANCING  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

BY  PAUL  V.  COLLINS 

[The  following  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  rural  credits 
in  the  United  States.  The  second  article  will  explain  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  sup- 
ply farm  credit  through  a  system  of  federal  land  banks.  The  final  article  of  the  series  will  consider 
the  matter  of  personal  credits,  as  distinct  from  land  mortgages. — The  Editor.] 

**\  T  7"  HENE\'ER    this    country    under-  equivalent  to  those  established  for  comtner- 
VV    takes    to    legislate    for    farmers,    or  cial  and  manufacturing  business,  is  "treading 
any  other  special  class  of  citizens,  it  will  be  on  the  verge  of  danger." 
treading  upon  the  verge  of  danger.     Mv  own  ,,  „ 

•  ^-         .k    k       I        'j  x     FOOD  PRODUCTIOX  AS  A   PREPAREDXESS 

conviction  upon  the  absence  of  any  need  for  c  ^     i^iv^.     rv 

Rural   Credits   legislation   was   confirmed,   a  .     -     u 

few  days  ago,  when  I  attended  a  meeting  of  AVhat   is  the  greatest  of   all   measures  of 

farmers  and  heard  an  old  farmer  declare  that  national  preparedness  to  meet  the  exigencies 

'farmers  resented  the  idea  that  they  needed  of   world    conditions, — whether   of   war   or 

any  special  legislation  to  help  them.'  "  peace — but  that  of  speeding  up  to  the  utmost 

So  wrote  to  me  a  New  York  editor,  and  possible  efficiency  our  food  production? 

he  wrote  in  all   frankness  and  sincerity.     I  1  he  war-mad   world   is  not  merely  upon 

do  not  agree  with  such  talk;  it  falls  so  far  the   "verge   of   danger"   of   starvation;   it   is 

short  of  comprehending  the  true  agricultural  starving.     There  arc  no  reserve  granaries  in 

situation  in  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  (iermany,  Aus- 

Commercial    and    industrial    interests    are  tria — nor  anywhere  in  the  world.     Russia's 

given  the  aid  of  the  financial  machinery'  es-  surplus  will  be  used  by  Russia;  it  is  inacces- 

tabiished   by  the  commercial   batiks  and   the  sible  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

new  Reserve  Bank  System,  where  merchants'  Whether  America  remains  neutral,  or  eii- 

and   manufacturers'   general    assets  and   the  ters  the  conflict,  it  must  produce  more  food 

ledger  credits  are  negotiable  for  real  money,  than  ever,  or  the  world  will  starve. 

upon   their   unsupp^>rted   notes — their   prom-  Whether    Europe    continues    to    devastate 

ises  to  pay,  backed  by  no  collateral  but  that  its  own  fields,  or  lies  prostrate  and  exhausted 

of  a  fountain  pen.     Why  should  farmers  be  in  ultimate  peace,  it  must  turn,  hungry,  to 

barred   from  equal   facilities?  America  for  frmd. 

With    eight    million    farmers    (of    whom  The    London     'rimes    explained     recently 

five  million  arc  tenants,  unable  to  own  land  why    the    Canadian    (lovernment   had    com- 

in   a  country  which,   but   a   few  years   ago,  mandeered  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  Canada. 

boasted     that     its     "I'nrlc    Sam     was     rich  It   was  because   Britain  and  her  Allies,  and 

enough   to  give  us  all   a  farm")  —  and  with  ( lermatjy   and    her   Allies,   were  engaged    in 

these   eight    million    farmers    unable    to   get  a   frenzied   struggle   to   seize   the   remaining 

half  of  their  tillable  acres  into  crop,  for  lark  stores  of  grain  in   Houmaiiia,  ami   the  begin- 

of   working   capital,    an<l    unable   to    borrow  ning  of  the  erul  of  the  world's  siip|)Iy  of  food 

money  on  long  enough  time  to  br  prarti<  able  was  in  sight. 
and  safe,  and  at  a  ( 'jst  rrav>nablr  rnoiigh  to 
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make    it    profitable — with    agruulfurr    thus 

handirappr<l,  yet  pro<lucing  over  ten  billion        The   movement  to   finance   agriculture   is 

dollar*  of   nev*'   wealth    a   year,   while  only  not  primarily  a  war  measure.      It  began  long 

40   per  rrnt.   of   it*   potential    rapacity   in  at  before    the    world-horror    was    believed    pos- 

work,  it  *hows  utifalr  bias  for  anvonr  fo  sav  sible.      Perhaps  wr  may  say  it  originated,  to 

that  mrrfitig  rf>nfIitiotis  peculiar  fo  farming  a  certain  rxfrnt,  amongst  impra<  tical  drram- 

and  K>ving  agriculture  facilities  of  financing,  ert  and  class  agitators,  but  if  so  it  has.  by 
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evolution,  completely  eliminated  their  vaga- 
ries and  has  been  taken  up  by  conservative 
economists. 

The  history  and  present  status  of  the 
measure  in  Congress  is  as  follows: 

In  1912,  all  three  political  platforms — 
Democratic,  Progressive,  and  Republican — 
pledged  national  legislation  upon  Rural 
Credits.  All  political  parties  conceded  the 
need  of  such  action ;  the  movement,  there- 
fore, is  non-partisan. 

Europe's  experience 

The  general  idea  of  collective  land- 
mortgage  credits  with  debenture  bonds  orig- 
inated in  Silesia,  in  1769,  by  order  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  order  put  a  perpetual 
lien  on  all  rural  lands  of  the  nobility  in  that 
province,  as  a  security  for  all  debentures  to 
be  issued  by  the  landschaft.  These  deben- 
tures were  then  issued  to  landowners  in  ex- 
change for  mortgages  on  their  individual 
lands  and  the  borrowers  sold  the  debentures, 
which  became  a  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  Back  of  the  debentures  were  the 
individual  mortgages  and  also  the  blanket 
lien  on  all  land  in  the  province,  whether 
belonging  to  borrowers  or  not. 

Cooperative  credit  without  land  security 
also  originated  in  Germany.  It  started  in 
1850  through  the  efforts  of  Judge  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  in  Germany,  and  was  introduced 
in  Austria  in  1858  by  Ziller,  an  economist, 
in  other  countries  at  later  periods,  and  in 
Canada  by  Desjardins  in  1900,  and  in  the 
United  States  by  the  same  man  (a  journalist) 
in  1908.  Later  it  was  adopted  in  Japan,  up- 
on the  initiative  of  the  government,  and 
likewise  in  British  India  and  in  P'gypt. 

the   PROPOSITION'  IX  COXGRESS 

In  1913  Congress  appointed  a  "United 
States  Commissioti,"  headed  by  Senator  Dun- 
can U.  Pletcher  and  made  up  of  members  of 
Congress,  to  go  to  Europe  and  investigate 
rural  conditions  with  special  reference  to 
cooperative  finance.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
press  recognized  and  gave  authority  to  a  so- 
called  American  Commission  of  ninety  pri- 
vate citizens,  representing  twenty-nine  States 
and  Canada.  This  American  Commission 
had  grown  out  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  David 
Lubin  made  at  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  the  previous  year.  Its  members 
paid  their  own  expenses  but  were  given  offi- 
cial recognition  with  the  Ignited  States  Com- 
mission, of  Congress. 

The  trip  resulted  In  three  reports — one  by 
the  United  States  Commission,  and  a  major- 


ixx  and  minority  report  by  the  American 
Commission. 

The  Lnited  States  Commission  and  the 
majority  of  the  American  Commission  agreed 
on  a  plan  which  became  known  as  the 
Fletcher-Moss  bill.  But  the  minority  report 
of  the  American  Commission  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  what  became  the  Hollis  bill,  which 
is  the  measure  now  pending,  all  others  hav- 
ing been  rejected  in  committee. 

This  bill  was  introduced  on  Januar\-  4, 
1916,  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hollis  and  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Moss,  of  In- 
diana, chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  Per- 
sonal Credits. 

Both  branches  then  referred  the  bill  to 
their  respective  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  these  committees,  after  months 
of  consideration  and  amendment,  have  re- 
ported separate  bills  for  passage,  both  bills 
framed  upon  the  Hollis  bill. 

There  is  considerable  divergence  in  the 
details  of  the  two  bills,  but  not  in  their  fun- 
damentals, so  that  there  is  no  question  of 
their  passage,  not  only  in  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  but  also  in  their  harmonization  in 
conference  and  final  enactment  into  law  at 
this  session. 

It  is  promised  by  the  House  Committee 
that  the  House  will  act  promptly  in  passing 
its  bill,  but  the  program  in  the  Senate  is  to 
take  no  action  until  after  Preparedness  has 
been  cared  for. 

URGENT  need  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FIX.\XCIXG 

All  the  balance  of  trade  of  our  foreign 
commerce  does  not  equal  the  wealth-produc- 
tion of  our  farms  in  the  aggregate;  yet, 
our  farmers  are  forced  to  let  60  per  cent,  of 
their  acres  lie  idle  because  of  lack  of  liquid 
capital  to  operate  them.  If  that  60  per  cent, 
were  set  to  raising  crops,  and  the  proper 
proportion  of  crops  fed  to  stock,  the  ten 
billion  dollars  of  total  wealth  production  of 
the  farms  of  to-day,  would  be  capable  of 
becoming  twenty — thirty  billion  dollars,  and 
that  increase  would  be  added  to  what  we 
could  spare  to  the  hungry  world  in  exchange 
for  gold.  Our  coveted  "balance  of  trade" 
would  be  increased,  our  manufacturers  would 
prosper  bv  this  increased  wealth. 

Further  than  that:  It  takes  8,000.000 
farmers,  plus  the  "hired  help,"  to  crop  the 
40  per  cent,  (even  as  it  is  now  tilled), 
and,  if  the  other  60  per  cent,  of  the  land 
could  be  capitalized  and  set  to  work,  how 
many  more  million  farm  workers  would  be 
employe*!?  Indeed,  Sccretan,' of  Agriculture 
Houston  states  that  only  twelve  per  cent,  of 
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the  land  has  ever  been  tilled  to  its  fullest  ca-  Northwest  and  South,  averages  10  per  cent., 

pacit}'.     How  it  would  shout  a  real  answer  and,  in  many  cases,  ranges  up  to  15,  18,  and 

to    that    present    vain    call,    "Back    to    the  even    25    per    cent.      The    proposed    Rural 

Land !"  if  agricultural  efficiency  were  "speed-  Credits  System,  if  put  into  force,  will  bring 

ed  up"  to  its  full  volume  and  full  capacity !  sunshine  upon  many  such  mortgage-clouded 

farms,  for  it  will  provide  all  the  funds  need- 

THE  RUR.AL  CREDITS  BILL  ^j_  ^p^,^  f^^^  mortgages,  up  to  half  the  value 

The  Rural  Credits  Bill  undertakes  to  ac-  of  any  farm,  at,  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent.,  and 

complish  something  in  the  direction  of  finan-  at  an  average  of  5  per  cent,  interest, 

cing  agriculture.      It  will  not  solve  all   the  Furthermore:  The  mortgage  will  run,  if 

problems ;  it  will   not  legislate  wealth   into  desired,    thirty-six    years ;    and,    during   that 

poor  farmers,  nor  prudence  into  foolish  ones,  time,  the  farmer  will  pay  one  per  cent,  a  year 

But  it  will  perform  great  things  in  the  right  on  the  principal,  and,  presto!  the  total  of  6 

direction,  if  it  be  not  killed  by  its  jealous  op-  per  cent,  in  thirty-six  ^ears  pa\s  off  the  prin- 

ponents  or  its  "fool  friends."  cipal,  as  well  as  the  interest,  and  the  farm 

The  present  measure  applies  only  to  land-  works  its  own  way  out  from  under  the  mort- 

mortgage  financing.     It  will  not  benefit  the  gage.     That  is  what  is  known  as  "amortiza- 

tenant   farmer,   nor  the  man  who   does  not  tion" — a    big   word,    performing    big   work. 

want  to  mortgage  his  land,  but  who  needs  a  It  is  not  obligatory  that  the  paying  of  the 

few   hundred   dollars    for  only   six   or   nine  loan   be  so  prolonged,   for,   after  five  years, 

months,  to  put  in  his  crops  or  to  bu}'  live  it    can    be   paid    off   as    fast    as    the    farmer 

stock.  pleases. 

More   than   two-thirds  of   the   farmers —  No  loan  is  to  be  for  less  than  five  years, 

tenants  and  others  who  seek  not  to  mortgage  nor  more  than  thirty-six.    Whatever  number 

land  for  five  years  or  longer — will  not  benefit  of   years   are   determined   upon   by   the  bor- 

by  the  first  measure;   and   that  means  that  rower,  when  he  makes  the  loan,  determines 

only  about  one-third  of  the  farmers  could  how  much  he  must  amortize  each  year;  for 

take  advantage  of  it,  if  they  desired.     But  it  a  fixed  portion  of  the  principal  must  be  paid 

is  in  itself  such  a  tremendously  long  step  in  every  year,  so  as  to  clear  off  the  entire  prin- 

advance  that  we  may  watch  and  pray  for  its  cipal  by  the  end  of  the  term.     Strange  as  it 

success.  may  seem,   it  is  necessary,  only,  to  pay  one 

Then  will  follow  another  step,  planned  to  per  cent,  (of  the  original  amount)  each  year, 
help  the  greater  number — the  small  farmer  together  with  the  interest  on  the  original 
who  needs  a  few  dollars  for  a  tew  months —  amount,  to  clear  off  the  entire  debt  in  thirty- 
through  what  is  termed  "personal  credit."  six  years. 

LAND   MORTGAGES  THE   METHOD   PROPOSED 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  see  just  what  is  .\ow  what  is  the  plan  of  financing  agri- 

to   be   done    for   land    mortgages,    and    why  culture  through  this  tu-w  Rural  Credits  bill? 

anything  is  needed  in  that  line.  Is  the  Government  going  to  lend  its  public 

In  many  localities  (especially  in  the  old-  money,  or,  is  it  plaruiing  to  use  its  credit  for 
settled  East)  farmers  already  borrow  on  the  relief  of  agriculture  ?  No. 
first  mortgages,  at  5  or  S'/l-  per  cent,  inter-  A  much  safer  and  saner  plan  is  now  pro- 
fit, and  so  the>'  arc  not  to  be  greatly  relieved  posed  which  will  not  involve  public  money, 
in  interest  rate;  though,  as  these  mortgages  nor  credit,  yet  will  give  all  the  needed  funds, 
run,  usually  for  only  five  years,  thry  are  in  Thr  framcuork  of  the  plan  is  very  similar 
danger  of  foreclosure  and  Io<is  of  their  farms,  to  that  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Hanks,  estab- 
li  crop  failure  or  sickness  overtake  them.  lished    for    correlating    the    national    banLs. 

fiut,    accordini;    to   the   testimony   of    the  Hut  the  new  Federal  Land  Hanks  will  be  cn- 

r^cpert    on    farm    or;-           'on.    Dr.    C.    W.  tirely    separate    from    the    ( onuncrcial   Tiank 

Thompson,  of   the   I'  ,         iirrit   of   Agricul-  system.     The  details  will   l)c  cxplaiiir-ii   in  a 

ture,    the    rate   on    farm    mortgages   in    the  subsequent  article. 
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MISTAKEN    METHODS    IN 
SCIENCE  TEACHING 

BY  L.  F.  BARKER,  M.D. 

[Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  the  distinguished  Johns  Hopkins  pathologist  and  professor  of  Medi- 
cine, in  a  recent  address  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  at  New  York,  expressed  noteworthv  views 
on  teaching  which,  at  our  request,  he  has  embodied    in    the    letter    printed    herewith. — The    Editor] 

IT  seems  to  me  that  we  are  trying  to  teach  student  may  keep  at  least  some  part  of  the 
too  much  detail  to  the  students  in  our  daytime  free  for  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
medical  schools,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  reflection,  for  reading,  and  for  exercise? 
failing  to  realize  the  goal  we  have  in  view.  The  importance  of  this  matter  has  been 
The  most  we  can  hope  to  do,  either  in  a  col-  borne  in  upon  me  by  the  statistics  dealing 
lege  course  or  in  a  professional  course  in  with  the  number  of  students  that  develop 
which  natural  sciences  are  taught,  is  to  give  pulmonary  tuberculosis  during  their  period 
to  the  student  in  each  subject  a  grasp  of  its  of  study  in  the  medical  schools.  I  am  told 
fundamental  principles  and  a  training  in  its  that  in  one  class  of  medical  students,  of 
more  typical  practical-techiu'cal  methods  of  which  all  the  members  on  entrance  to  the 
investigation.  Each  subject  should,  in  my  medical  school  had  been  examined  physically 
opinion,  be  taught  for  its  own  sake,  and  with-  and  were  found  healthy,  no  less  than  10  per 
out  too  strict  a  regard  for  its  immediate  cent,  developed  tuberculosis  before  the  end 
utilitarian  value  for  the  sciences  that  follow  of  their  fourth  year  of  study.  There  must 
it  in  the  curriculum.  It  does  not  require  a  be  something  radically  wrong  with  the  con- 
long  course  to  make  a  student  familiar  with  ditions  that  permit  of  such  a  morbidity  from 
the  general  principles  of  a  science  or  to  ac-  tuberculosis  in  joung  people  apparently 
quaint  him  practically  with  its  more  impor-  healthy  on  entrance  to  a  school.  Is  it  not 
tant  technical  methods.  A  brief  course,  or-  the  duty  of  the  faculties  of  such  schools  thor- 
ganized  with  this  definite  purpose  in  view,  oughly  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  in- 
and  given  by  a  master  of  the  subject,  will  be  fection  and  so  to  rearrange  the  curriculum 
much  more  valuable  to  the  student  than  a  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  students  that 
longer    course    that    is    not    well    organized,  they  may  remain  healthy  during  their  course? 

The  natural  sciences  are  ad\ancing  with  \Vholly   aside   from    the   physical   welfare 

great  rapidity  and  the  temptation  of  teachers  of   the  students,    I   am  convinced   that  their 

is  ever  to  add  new  parts  to  their  courses  of  minds  will  be  better  trained  for  their  later 

instruction,    without    discarding   older   parts  professional  careers  if  the  curriculum  be  ar- 

and    without    periodically    reorganizing    the  ranged  in  the  manner  I  have  outlined  above, 

course,  as  a  whole,  to  correspond  to  the  new  rather  than  completely  filled  with  the  mass 

position  occupied  by  the  science.    The  result  of  obligatory  work  that  now  characterizes  it, 

is  that  the  curricuhmi  becomes  so  arranged  owing  to  the  attempt  at  large  content.     For, 

that  the  student's  entire  lime  is  filled  with  after  all.   it  is  not  the  mere  content  of  the 

required   work,    leaving  very   little,    if   any,  man's  mind  on  graduation  that  is  significant 

time  free   for  optional  courses,   for  medita-  for  his  later  success.     The  memorizing  of  a 

tion,  for  reading  in  libraries,  or  for  exercise  mass   of   facts  is   far   less   important   than   a 

in  the  open  air.  well-rounded  education  in  fundamental  prin- 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  with  good-will  ciples,  a  certain  training  in  methods  of  in- 

on   the   part  of   the   professors,    and   with   a  vestigation,    and.    above    all,    the   acquisition 

better  understanding  of  what  we  really  want  of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind.     A  student  at 

to  give  our  students,  to  reorganize  our  curri-  graduation  can  never  be  a  finished  product, 

cula  so  that  the  obligatory  courses  for  each  He  is  only  a  beginner  in  hii:  subject.     What 

student  shall  occupy  only  a  part  of  his  time,  we  must  do  for  him  is  to  prepare  him  in  such 

suitable    optional    courses    to    be    offered    to  a  way  that  he  will  know  how  to  continue 

those   that   desire    to   take   them,    the   dean,  his  studies  for  himself  after  graduation,  and 

however,  to  insist  that  a  certain  amount  of  we  must  see  to  it  that  he  will  be  capable  of 

daytime  shall  be  left  free  from  any  Q)urses  making    growth    himself    parallel    with    the 

(obligatory   or   optional)    in   order   that    the  progress  that  his  science  makes. 
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A  MODERN  SCHOOL 

BY  ABRAHAM    FLEXNER 

[Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  stands  to-day  in  the  first  rank  of  American  authorities  in  the  field  of 
educational  science  and  administration.  His  inquiries  have  been  \vide  as  \vell  as  deep,  and  he  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Six  years  ago  his  report  on  medical  education,  prepared  and  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  made  a  stir  the  results  of  which  are  already 
transforming  the  methods  of  our  medical  schools.  This  is  only  one  of  Dr.  Flexner's  notable 
achievements. 

After  graduating  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  1SS6,  he  began  teaching  in  his  home 
city  of  Louisville,  and  continued  as  a  teacher  and  school  administrator  for  many  years.  During  the 
past  eight  years  he  has  carried  out  or  directed  investigations  for  foundations  endowed  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  Sir.  Rockefeller.  For  four  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  executive  secretaries  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  New  York  Cit>'  Board 
of  Education,  which  spends  $40,000,000  a  year  upon  the  public  school  system. 

At  several  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  General  Education  Board,  the  subjects  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  have  been  discussed.  The  Board  has  not  only  lent  its  aid  to  the  better  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  many  institutions  for  higher  education,  but  it  has  given  much  thought 
to  the  methods  by  which  rural  schools  could  be  made  to  contribute  more  to  the  well-being  of 
countrj-  communities,  and  also  to  the  question  of  high  schools.  The  president  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Frederick  T.  Gates,  has  taken  advanced  ground  in  a  paper,  published  by  the  Board,  entitled  "The 
Countrj-  School  of  To-morrow."  Dr.  Charles  \V.  Eliot,  also  a  member  of  the  Board,  has  prepared 
a  monograph  on  "Changes  Needed  in  American  Secondary  Education,"  which  has  just  been  issued 
and  to  which  we  are  making  extended  reference  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review.  Dr. 
Flexner's  paper,  "A  Modern  School,"  was  presented  to  the  Board  several  weeks  ago  and  is  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  series  of  publications  of  the  Board  as  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Crates  and  Eliot. 
It  seems  to  us  to  have  interest  of  so  timely  a  character  that  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent it  in  full  herewith  for  our  readers. 

The  most  important  thing  in  American  "preparedness,"  from  the  permanent  standpoint,  must 
consist  in  making  the  education  of  ail  our  young  people  a  real  and  vital  thing,  fitting  them  for 
the  places  they  ought  to  take  in  the  community.  In  authorizing  the  publication  of  its  occasional  edu- 
cational papers,  the  Board  docs  not  intend  to  endorse  any  particular  views  or  theories.  It  desires 
to  stimulate  discussion,  and  to  facilitate  hopeful  experiment  in  the  field  of  educational  progress. — 
Tut  Editor.] 

AS  President  Eliot  has  so  clearly  pointed  more  accurately  the  habit  of  going  tlirough 
out  in  his  paper  on  "The  Changes  the  form  of  acquiring  them,  rather  than  bc- 
-N'eeded  in  American  Secondary  Education, "  cause  they  serve  the  real  purposes  of  persons 
tradition  still  too  largely  determines  both  living  to-day.  (K-iicrally  speaking,  it  may 
the  substance  and  the  purpose  of  current  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  subjects  common- 
education.  A  certain  amount  of  readjust-  ly  taught,  the  time  at  which  they  are  taught, 
ment  has  indeed  taken  place;  in  some  re-  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taught,  and  the 
spccts  almost  frantic  efforts  are  making  to  amounts  taught  are  determined  by  tradition, 
force  this  or  that  mrxlcrn  subject  int(j  the  not  by  a  fresh  and  untramnieled  considera- 
coursc  of  study.  But  traditional  methods  tion  of  living  and  present  needs. 
and  purp<-*ses  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  tlic 
mttst  of  the  traditional  curriculum  and  to  moment  a  student  takes  fire  in  studying  any 
confu.*e  the  handling  of  material  introduced  subject,  no  matter  how  remote  or  abstract, 
in  rrsprifisc  to  the  pressure  of  the  modern  it  a.ssumes  a  present  reality  for  him.  Jhiis, 
spirit.  It  is  therefore  still  true  that  thr  bulk  wnnetimes  through  the  personality  of  tlie 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  our  diildren  at  teacher,  less  often  through  the  congeniality 
fchofd  is  devoted  to  formal  work  devehjix-d  of  the  subject  matter,  Latin  and  algebra  may 
by  V  luKilmasters  without  ch»sc  or  constant  seem  as  real  to  particular  students  as  wood- 
refrrencc  to  genuine  individual  or  mk  ial  work,  Shakespeare,  binbi^y,  or  current  events, 
nerrl.  It  still  remains  true,  luiwever,  that  these 
'I'hc  kubjects  in  question  deal  predoinl-  casen  are  highly  exceptional ;  and  thai  most 
nantiy  with  word*  or  abst rartlons,  remote  duldren  in  the  elementary  and  lii^h  s(  IimoIm 
from  use  and  exiNrriencc ;  and  they  (rjtituuie  struggle  painfully  and  ineffei  tu.div  tn  biing 
to  be  acquired  by  rhildren  because  the  race  the  subject  matter  of  their  studies  within  a 
has  formed  the  habit  of  acquiring  them,  or  Wf»rld    that   is   real   and   genin'ne    for   them. 
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The  best  of  them  succeed  fitfully;  most  of  discipline,  since  failure  is  so  widespread  that 

thcin  never  succeed  at  all.  the  only  habits  acquired  through  failing  to 

It  is   perhaps  worth  while  stopping  long  learn  Latin  or  algebra  are  habits  of  slipshod 

enough    to   show    by   figures    the   extent    to  work,  of  guessing  and  of  mechanical  applica- 

which  our  current  teaching  fails.     Complete  tion  of  formulie,  not  themselves  understood, 

statistics  which  would  tell  us  how  many  of  A  word  should   perhaps  be  said   at   this 

all  the  pupils  who  study  Latin  and  algebra  point  by  way  of  explaining  why   the   Ger- 

and   geometry   fail    to   master   them   do   not  mans  appear  to  succeed  where  we  fail.   There 

exist.     But  we  know  that  a  large  percentage  are  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  the  Ger- 

of  the  better  students  of  these  subjects  try  man  gymnasium  makes  a  ruthless  selection, 

the  College  Entrance  Examinations,  and  that  It   rejects  without  compunction  large  num- 

for  these  examinations  many  receive  special  bers  whom  we  in  America  endeavor  to  edu- 

drill,  in  addition  to  the  regular  teaching.  cate;   and   on   the  education   of   this   picked 

Now    in    the    examinations    held    by    the  minority  it  brings  to  bear  such   pressure  as 

College   Entrance   Board   in    1915,  76.6  per  we  can   never   hope  to   apply — family   pres- 

ccnt.  of  the  candidates  failed  to  make  even  sure,  social   pressure,  official   pressure.      Un- 

a  mark  of   60  per  cent,   in  Cicero;   75   per  der    such    circumstances,   success    is   possible 

cent,  failed  to  make  a  mark  of  60  per  cent,  with  small  numbers;  but  the  rising  tide  of 

in   the   first   six  books  of  \'irgil,   every   line  opposition    to   the    classical   gymnasium    and 

of  which  they  had  presumably  read  and  re-  the    development    of    modern    schools    with 

read;   69.7   per  cent,    of   those  examined    in  equivalent  privileges  show  that  even  in  Ger- 

algebra   from   quadratics  on   failed   to  make  many    the    traditional    education    is    under- 

as  much  as  60  per  cent. ;  42.4  per  cent,  failed  mined, 

to  make  60  per  cent,  in  plane  geometry.  But  not  only  do  American  children  as  a 

What    would    the    record    be   if    all   who  class  fail  to  gain  either  knowledge  or  power 

studied    these   subjects   were   thus    examined  through    the    traditional    curriculum  —  they 

by    an    impartial    outside    body?      Probably  spend  an   inordinately  long  time  in   failing, 

some  of  those  who  fail  do  not  do  themselves  The  period  spent  in  school  and  college  be- 

justice;  but  as  many — perhaps  more — of  the  fore   students    begin    professional    studies    is 

few  who  reach   the  really  low  mark  of  60  longer    in    the    L  nited    States    than    in    any 

per   cent,    do   so   by   means   of    devices   that  other  western  country.     An  economy  of  two 

represent    stultification    rather    than    intelli-  or  three  years   is  urgently  necessar>-.      The 

gence.      For    nothing    is    commoner    in    the  Modern  School  must  therefore  not  only  find 

teaching    of    ancient    languages   and    formal  what  students  can  really  learn — it  must  feel 

mathematics  than  drilling  in  arbitran,'  signs  itself  required  to  solve  its  problem  within  a 

by  means  of  which  pupils  determine  mechan-  given  number  of  years — the  precise  number 

ically  what  they  should  do,  without  intelli-  being  settled  in  advance  on  social,  economic, 

gent  insight  into  what  they  are  doing.  and  professional  grounds.     Its  problem  may 

It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  inquire  whether  perhaps  be  formulated  in  these  terms:  how 

a   knowledge   of   Latin    and    mathematics   is  much  education  of  a  given  type  can  a  boy  or 

valuable,  because  pupils  do  not  get  it ;  and  it  girl   get  before  reaching   the  age  of,   let  us 

is  equally  Ix-side  the  mark  to  ask  whether  the  say,  twenty,  on  the  theory  that  at  that  age 

effort  to  obtain  this  knowledge  is  a  valuable  general  opportunities  automatically  end? 

A  MODERN   CONCEPTION   OF   EDUCATION 

Before  I  undertake  to  do  this,  it  is  nee-  two  years  longer,  so  as  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
essary  to  define  education  for  the  purposes  ments  of  a  vocation.  Still  diflferent  are  the 
of  this  sketch ;  and  for  obvious  reasons  this  possibilities  for  children  who  have  the  good 
definition  will  be  framed  from  a  practical  fortune  to  remain  until  they  are  eighteen  or 
rather  than  from  a  philosophical  point  of  twenty,  rcasotiably  free  during  this  length- 
view.  All  little  children  have  certain  com-  ened  period  from  the  necessity  of  determm- 
nion  needs;  but.  beginning  with  adolescence,  ing  procedure  by  other  than  educational  con- 
cducation  is  full  of  alternatives.  The  edu-  siderations.  I  assume  that  the  Modern 
cation  planned  for  children  who  must  leave  School  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  con- 
school  at  fourteen  necessarily  difTers  in  ex-  templates  liberal  and  general  education  in 
tent  and  thus  to  a  degree  in  content  from  the  sense  Inst-mentioned.  With  regard  to 
that  feasible  for  those  who  can  remain,  say,  children  who  expect  to  enjoy  such  opportu- 
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nities,  what  do  we  moderns  mean  when  we  ther  historic  nor  what  are  called  purely  cul- 
speak  of  an  educated  man  ?  How  do  we  tural  claims  would  alone  be  regarded  as  corn- 
know    and    recognize    an    educated    man    in  pelling. 

the  modern  sense  ?     What  can  he  do  that  an  Even  the  progressive  curricula  of  the  pres- 

uneducated  man — uneducated  in  the  modern  ent  time  are  far  from  accepting  the  principle 

sense — cannot  do?  above  formulated.     For,  though  they  include 

I  suggest  that,  in   the  first  place,   a  man  things  that  ser\-e  purposes,  their  eliminations 

educated  in  the  modern  sense  has  mastered  are  altogether  too  timid.     They  have  occa- 

the  fundamental  tools  of  knowledge :  he  can  sionally  dropped,  occasionally  curtailed  what 

read  and  write ;  he  can  spell  the  words  he  is  experience  shows  to  be  either  unnecessary  or 

in  the  habit  of  using;  he  can  express  himself  hopelessly  unsuitable.      But  they   retain  the 

clearly  orally  or  in  writing;  he  can  figure  bulk  of  the  traditional  course  of  study,  and 

correctly  and  with  moderate  facility  within  present  it  in  traditional  fashion,  because  an 

the  limits  of  practical  need ;  he  knows  some-  overwhelming  case  has  not — so  it  is  judged 

thing  about  the  globe  on  which  he  lives.     So  — yet   been   made   against   it.      If,   however, 

far   there   is   no   difference   between    a   man  the    standpoint    which    I    have    urged    were 

educated    in    the   modern   sense   and    a   man  adopted,  the  curriculum  would  contain  only 

educated  in  any  other  sense.  what  can  be  shown  to  serve  a  purpose.     The 

There  is,   however,   a  marked   divergence  burden   of  proof  would   be  on  the  subject, 

at  the  next  step.     The  education  which  we  not  on   those  who  stand  ready  to  eliminate 

are  criticizing  is  overwhelmingly  formal  and  it.     If  the  subject  serves  a  purpose,  it  is  eli- 

traditional.     If  objection  is  made  to  this  or  gible  to   the  curriculum;  otherwise   not.      I 

that  study  on  the  ground  that  it  is  useless  need  not  stop  at  this  juncture  to  show  that 

or    unsuitable,    the    answer    comes    that    it  "serving    a    purpose,"    "useful,"    "genuine," 

"trains   the  mind"   or  has  been   valued   for  "reah'stic,"   and   other  descriptive   terms  are 

centuries.     "Training  the  mind"  in  the  sense  not  s\  non\  nious  with  "utilitarian,"  "materi- 

in  which  the  claim  is  thus  made  for  algebra  alistic,"  "commercial,"  etc., — for  intellectual 

or  ancient  languages  is  an  assumption  none  and  spiritual  purposes  are  genuine  and  valid, 

too  well    founded;  traditional   esteem   is  an  precisely   as   are   physical,    physiological    and 

insufficient  offset  to  present  and  future  use-  industrial  purposes.     That  will  become  clear 

lessness.  as  we  proceed. 

A  man  educated  in  the  modern  sense  will 
forego  the  somewhat  doubtful  mental  disci-  ^HE  AIM:  INTELLECTUAL  POWER 
pline  received  from  formal  studies ;  he  will  It  follows  from  the  way  in  which  the  child 
be  contentedly  ignorant  of  things  for  learn-  is  made,  and  from  the  constitution  and  ap- 
ing which  no  better  reason  than  tradition  peal  of  modern  society,  that  instruction  in 
can  be  assigned.  Instead,  his  education  will  objects  and  in  phenomena  will  at  one  time  or 
be  obtained  from  studies  that  serve  real  pur-  another  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
poses.  Its  content,  spirit,  and  aim  will  be  Mfxlern  School.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
realistic  and  genuine,  not  formal  or  tradi-  mere  knowledge  of  phenomena,  and  mere 
tional.  Thus,  the  man  educated  in  the  mod-  ability  to  understand  or  to  produce  objects 
ern  sense  will  be  trained  to  know,  to  care  falls  short  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  a  lib- 
ab^iut  and  to  iinderstand  the  world  he  lives  eral  education.  Such  knowledge  and  such 
in,  b«^»th  the  physical  world  and  the  s<jrial  ability  indubitably  have,  .is  President  F.liot's 
world.  A  firm  grasp  of  the  physical  world  paper  pointed  out,  great  value  in  themselves; 
means  the  capacity  to  note  anrl  to  interpret  and  they  imply  such  functioning  of  the  senses 
phenomena;  a  firm  grasp  of  the  social  world  as  promises  a  rich  fund  of  observation  and 
mean*  a  comprrhrnsion  of  and  sympathy  ex|>erien(e.  Hut  In  the  end,  if  the  Modern 
with  current  industrj',  current  science,  and  Schord  is  to  be  adequate  to  the  need  of  mod- 
current  •    '  rrn  life,  this  roticrete  training  must  produce 

The  i  .'■         :o  which  the  history'  and  lit-  sheer  intellectual  power.     Abstract  thinking 

rrature  of  the  past  arc  utill/.ed  «lei>cndH,  not  has   perhaps   never  before   played   so   impor- 

on  what  we  call   the  historic   value  of   thi*  tant  a  part  In  life  as  in  this  materialistic  and 

r.r    that    '     '      iiancc   or   cl.nsslc,    but    nn    Ifi  s<irntlfic  world  of  ours, — this  \\-orld  of  rail- 

r.ctual   i><               y  to  genuine  need,   Interest,  roads,   automobiles,   wireless  tele^rapIn•,   an<l 

or  capacity.     In  any  ca*e,  the  object  In  view  intprnatlonal    relationships.      Our    problems 

would  be  to  give  rhildrrn  the  knowledire  they  itivolvc    indeed    concrete    data    and    present 

need   an'?   "'    ' ''ip  in   thrm   the  power  to  theimrlvcs   In   concrete    forms;   hut,   b.u  k   of 

handle  »                    in  our  own  worhl.     Nci-  the  concrete  detaiN,  lie  difhcult  and  involved 
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intellectual    processes.      Hence    the    realistic  in  intellectual  terms  the  significance  of  what 

education  we  propose  must  eventuate  in  in-  he  has   perceived   and.  done.     The   Modern 

tellectual  power.  School  would  prove  a  disappointment,  unless 

We   must   not   only  cu]ti\ate   the   child's  greater   intellectual  power  is  procurable  on 

interests,   senses  and   practical  skill,   but  we  the  basis  of  a  realistic  training  than  has  been 

must   train   him   to   interpret  what   he   thus  procured  from  a  formal  education,  which  is 

gets  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  only  be  able  prematurely  intellectual,  and  to  no  slight  ex- 

to  perceive  and  to  do,  but  that  he  may  know  tent  a  mere  make-believe. 

A  MODERN  CURRICULUM 

Aside  from  the  simply  instrumental  stud-  basis  in  experience  which  is  needed  to  make 

ies    mentioned — reading,    writing,    spelling,  systematic  science  genuinely  real  to  him.  'l"he 

and  figuring — the  curriculum  of  the  modern  usual     textbook     in     physics     or     chemistn,' 

school  would  be  built  out  of  actual  activities  plunges  him  at  once  into  a  world  of  symbols 

in  four  main  fields  which  I  shall  designate  and  definitions  as  abstract  as  algebra.     Had 

as  science,  industry,  esthetics,  civics.     I>et  me  an  adequate  realistic  treatment  preceded,  the 

sketch    briefly   a   realistic   treatment  of   each  symbols,     when     he    finally     reached     them, 

of  these  fields.  would  be  realities.     The  abyss  between  sense 

training  and  intellectual  training  would  thus 

TRAINING  IN   SCIENCE  ^e    bridged. 

The  work  in  science  would  be  the  central  Of  coijrdinate  importance  with  the  world 
and  dominating  feature  of  the  school — a  de-  of  science  is  the  world  of  industry  and  com- 
parture  that  is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  merce.  The  child's  mind  is  easily  captured 
psychology  and  necessary  from  the  stand-  for  the  obser\'ation  and  execution  of  indus- 
point  of  our  main  purpose.  Children  would  trial  and  commercial  processes.  The  indus- 
bcgin  by  getting  acquainted  with  objects —  tries  growing  out  of  the  fundamental  needs 
animate  and  inanimate ;  they  would  learn  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter ;  the  industries, 
to  know  trees,  plants,  animals,  hills,  streams,  occupations,  and  apparatus  involved  in  trans- 
rocks,  and  to  care  for  animals  and  plants.  At  portation  and  communication — all  furnish 
the  next  stage,  they  would  follow  the  life  practically  unlimited  openings  for  construc- 
cycles  of  plants  and  animals  and  study  the  tive  experiences,  for  experiments,  and  for  the 
processes  to  be  observed  in  inanimate  things,  study  of  commercial  practises.  Through  such 
They  would  also  begin  experimentation — ■  experiences  the  boy  and  girl  obtain  not  only 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological.  In  the  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  social  and  in- 
upper  grades,  science  would  gradually  as-  dustrial  foundations  of  life,  but  also  oppor- 
sumc  more  systematic  form.  On  the  basis  tunities  for  expression  and  achievement  in 
of  abundant  sense-acquired  knowledge  and  terms  natural  to  adolescence, 
with  senses  sharpened  bv  constant  use,  chil- 
dren  would  be  interested  in  problems  and  in  ^    UTERATURE  and  art  subjects 

the  theoretic  basis   on  which   their  solution  Under  the  word  "esthetics" — an  inappro- 

dcpends.     They  will  make  and  understand  a  priate   term,    I    admit — I    include   literature, 

fireless    cooker,    a    camera,    a    wireless    tele-  language,  art  and  music — subjects  in  which 

graph;   atid   they  will   ultimately  deal  with  the  schools  arc  mainly  interested  on  the  ap- 

plunomena  and   their  relations  in   the  most  preciative  side.      Perhaps  in  no  other  realm 

rigorous  scientific  form.  would  a  realistic  point  of  view  play  greater 

The  work  in  science  just  outlined  differs  havoc  with  established  routine.     The  litera- 

from  what  is  now  attempted  in  both  its  ex-  ture   that  most  schools  now  teach   is  partly 

tent  and  the  point  of  view.     Our  efforts  at  obsolete,  partly  ill-timed,  rarely  effective  or 

science   teaching  up   to   this  time  have  been  appealing.      Now   nothing  is  more  wasteful 

disappointing    for    reasons   which    the   above  of  time  or  in  the  long  run  more  damaging 

outline    avoids:    the    elementary    work    has  to  good  taste  than  unwilling  and  spasmodic 

been  altogether  too  incidental ;  the  advanced  attention     to    what    histor>'     and     tradition 

work  has  been  prematurely  abstract;  besides,  st.imp  as  meritorious  or  respectable  in  litcra- 

gctu-ral    conditions    have    been    unfavorable,  ture;    nothing   more    futile    than    the   make- 

'Jhe  high-school  boy  who  begins  a  systematic  believe  by  which  children  are  forced  to  wor- 

coursc  of   physics  or  chemistry  without  the  ship    as    "classics"   or    "standards"    what    in 

previous   training  above  described   lacks   the  their  hearts   they   revolt   from  because  it  is 
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ill-chosen  or  ill-adjusted.  The  historic  im-  and  to  refine  his  taste;  it  would  not  begin 
portance  or  inherent  greatness  of  a  literar\-  with  "classics"  nor  would  it  necessarily  end 
document  furnishes  the  best  of  reasons  why  with  them.  By  way  of  showing,  however, 
a  mature  critical  student  of  literature  or  that  a  real  curriculum  is  not  synonymous 
literary"  history  should  attend  to  it ;  but  nei-  with  an  easy  curriculum,  I  may  say  that  if, 
ther  consideration  is  of  the  slightest  educa-  as  one  factor  in  appreciation,  it  should  be 
tional  cogency  in  respect  to  a  child  at  school,    decided  that  all  children  should  at  least  en- 

A  realistic  treatment  of  literature  would  deavor  to  learn,  say,  some  form  of  instru- 
take  hold  of  the  child's  normal  and  actual  mental  music,  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
interests  in  romance,  adventure,  fact  or  what  advantages  to  be  gained  from  an  early  start 
not  and  endeavor  to  develop  them  into  as  ef-  must  decide  the  "when"  and  the  "how,"  re- 
fective  habits  of  reading  as  may  be.  Trans-  gardless  of  the  child's  inclination  or  disin- 
lations,  adaptations,  and  originals  in  the  ver-   clination. 

nacular  —  old  and  new  —  are  all  equally  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  the 
available.  They  ought  to  be  used  unconven-  child's  interests  and  capacities  are  in  general 
tionally  and  resourcefully,  not  in  order  that  so  fundamental  and  so  significant  that  the 
the  child  may  get — what  he  will  not  get  question  here  raised  is  not  often  presented, 
anpvay — a  conspectus  of  literar}'  develop-  Most  of  what  a  child  should  do  coincides 
ment ;  not  in  order  that  he  may  some  day  be  with  its  own  preference,  or  with  a  preference 
certificated  as  having  analyzed  a  few  out-  very  readily  elicited.  But  preference  or  lack 
standing  literar)-  classics;  but  solely  in  order  of  preference  on  the  child's  part  is  not  a  sole 
that  his  real  interest  in  books  may  be  carried   or  final  consideration. 

as  far  and  as  high  as  is  for  him  possible ;  and  The  study  of  foreign  languages  must  be 
in  this  effort  the  methods  pursued  should  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  case  of 
calculated  to  develop  his  interest  and  his  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  taken  up  later; 
taste,  not  to  "train  his  mind"  or  to  make  of  German,  French,  perhaps  other  languages, 
him  a  make-believe  literar>-  scholar.  are   now   in   question.       Languages  have   no 

There  would  be  less  pretentiousness  in  the  value  in  themselves;  they  exist  solely  for  the 
realistic  than  there  is  in  the  orthodox  teach-  purpose  of  communicating  ideas  and  abbrevi- 
ing  of  literature;  but  perhaps  in  the  end  the  ating  our  thought  and  action  processes.  If 
child  would  really  know  and  care  about  studied,  they  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as 
some  of  the  living  masterpieces  and  in  any  they  are  practically  mastered. — not  other- 
event  there  might  exist  some  connection  be-  wise;  so  at  least  the  Modern  School  holds. 
tween  the  school's  teaching  and  the  child's  From  this  standpoint,  for  purposes  of  travel, 
spontaneous  out-of-school    reading.  trade,   study,   and   enjoyment,   educated   men 

Of  the  part  to  be  played  by  art  and  music  who  do  not  know  French  and  (jennan  usual- 
I  am  not  qualified  to  speak.  I  do  not  even  ly  come  to  regret  it  keenly.  When  they 
know  to  what  extent  their  teaching  has  endeavor  during  mature  life  to  acquire  a 
been  thought  of  from  this  point  of  view,  foreign  tongue,  they  find  the  task  inordinate- 
I  venture  to  submit,  however,  that  the  prob-  ly  difhcult  and  the  results  too  otten  ex- 
lem  presented  by  them  docs  not  differ  in  tremely  disappointing.  It  happens,  however, 
principle  from  the  problem  presented  by  lit-  that  practical  mastery  of  foreign  languages 
erature.  I^itcrature  is  to  be  taught  in  the  can  be  attained  early  in  life  with  compara- 
Modern  SchfK)!  primarily  for  the  purpose  tive  ease,  A  school  trying  to  produce  a  re- 
ef developing  ta5te,  interest,  and  apprecia-  sourceful  moflcrn  type  of  educated  man  and 
tion,  not   for  the  ;  of  producing  per-    woman    would    therefore    provide    practical 

torn  who  make  1.:.  ...:.. c  or  who  seem  to  training  in  one  or  more  modern  languages. 
know  its  history;  we  hope  to  train  persons, 
not  to  write  poems  or  to  discuss  their  his- 
toric plarr,  but  to  rare  vitally  for  prx-try, —  The  fourth  main  division,  which  I  have 
though  not  iMrhnps  without  a  suspicion  that  called  civics,  iiuliidcs  historv,  institutions, 
this  is  the  surent  way  of  liberating  creative  and  current  happenings.  Much  has  hrcii 
talrnf.  written,    little    «loiir.    towards    the    cfTritlvr 

The   MfMlern   School   would,   in   the  same    moderni/.ation  of  this  uork;  so  that  tlumgh 

way,  endeavor  to  drvrlop  a  spontaneous,  dis-    new  views  of  historical  values  prevail  in  tlie- 

criminating  and  genuine  artistic  interest  and    ory,  the  schools  go  on  teaching  the  sort  of 

'firm, —  rather  than  to  iash'uin  inakrrs   historv  thrv  have  always  taught  and  in  pretty 

ij-.  !   and  art.     It  would  take  hold  of  the   much  tlir  same  way. 

child  where  he  is  and  endeavor  to  develop       "Should    a   student    of    the   past,"   writes 
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Professor  Robinson  of  Columbia,  "be  asked 
wbat  he  regarded  as  the  most  original  and 
far-reaching  discovery  of  modern  times,  he 
might  reply  with  some  assurance  that  it  is 
our  growing  realization  of  the  fundamental 
importance  and  absorbing  interest  of  com- 
mon men  and  common  things."  Now  the 
conventional  treatment  of  history  is  political. 
Meanwhile,  as  Professor  Robinson  goes  on 
to  say,  "It  is  clear  that  our  interests  are 
changing,  and  consequently  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions that  we  ask  the  past  to  answer.  Our 
most  recent  manuals  venture  to  leave  out 
some  of  the  traditional  facts  least  appropri- 
ate for  an  elementary  review  of  the  past 
and  endeavor  to  bring  their  narrative  into 
relation,  here  and  there,  with  modern  needs 
and  demands.  But  I  think  that  this  process 
of  eliminating  the  old  and  substituting  the 
new  might  be  carried  much  farther;  that 
our  best  manuals  are  still  crowded  with  facts 
that  are  not  worth  while  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  our  bojs  and  girls,  and  that  they 
still  omit  in  large  measure  those  things  that 
are  best  worth  telling."  If  this  be  true,  as 
it  appears  to  be,  the  realistic  approach  may 
make  as  much  difference  in  history  as  in 
literature. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUC- 
TION 

The  subject  of  mathematics  offers  peculiar 
difficulty.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  waste 
through  failure  so  great.  Moreover,  even 
when  a  certain  degree  of  success  is  attained, 
it  happens  often  that  it  is  quite  unintelli- 
gent; children  mechanically  carry  out  cer- 
tain operations  in  algebra,  guided  by  arbi- 
trary signs  and  models ;  or  they  learn  memo- 
riter  a  series  of  propositions  in  geometry. 
The  hollowness  of  both  performances — and 
most  children  do  not  accomplish  even  so 
much — is  evident  the  moment  a  mathemat- 
ical problem  takes  a  slightly  unfamiliar  turn. 
The  child's  helplessness  exhibits  a  striking 
lack  of  both  mathematical  knowledge  and 
"mental  discipline."  It  cannot  be  that  this 
training  through  failure  is  really  valuable. 
Finally,  a  point  might  even  be  made  on  the 
ground  that  algebra  and  geometry  as  tradi- 
tionally taught  arc  mainly  deductive  exer- 
cises, whereas  practical  living  involves  the 
constant  interplay  of  observation,  induction 
and  deduction.  The  artificiality  of  conven- 
tional mathematics,  therefore,  raises  a  sus- 
picion as  to  its  value, — even  were  the  sub- 
jects mastered. 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  position  of 
both    algebra    and    geometry    is    historical. 


Now,  let  us  suppose  the  realistic  standard 
applied, — how  much  mathematics  would  be 
taught,  when,  and  in  what  form?  "Mental 
discipline"  as  a  formal  object  is  not  a  "real- 
istic" argument,  since,  as  has  been  already 
said,  it  is  an  unproved  assumption.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  for  those  who  believe  in  it  to 
demonstrate  how  much  good  it  does  most 
children  to  make  a  failure  in  algebra  and 
geometry.  Is  the  elaborate  study  of  mathe- 
matical and  spatial  relations  through  algebra 
and  geometry  a  valid  undertaking  for  its  own 
sake?  If  so,  neither  the  disinclination  of 
the  child  nor  the  difficulty  of  the  achievement 
is  a  reason  for  abandoning  it.  Disinclination 
and  difficulty  in  that  case  simply  put  a  prob- 
lem up  to  the  teachers  of  the  subject ;  it  is 
for  them  to  find  ways  of  triumphing  over 
both.  If,  however,  this  study  does  not  serve 
a  legitimate  and  genuine  purpose,  then  the 
mathematical  curriculum  must  undergo  a 
radical  reorganization  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  algebra  and  geometrj*  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  other  subjects  which  they 
serve.  They  would  be  taught  in  such  form, 
in  such  amounts,  and  at  such  times  as  the 
other  subjects  required.  Thus  geometry 
would  be  decreased  in  amount  by  something 
like  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  and  the  form 
of  the  remaining  fourth  would  be  consider- 
ably modified. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  doubt  as 
to  the  soundness  and  value  of  our  mathe- 
matical instruction  has  recently  become  so 
serious  a  matter  that  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New  England 
has  suggested  "a  onc-\ear  course  in  elemen- 
tary algebra  and  geometry'  of  a  concrete 
sort,  designed  so  far  as  possible  to  test  the 
pupil's  qualifications  for  future  mathemat- 
ical study;  and  Dr.  Snedden  has  raised  the 
question  as  to  why  girls  in  high  schools  or  as 
candidates  for  college  should  be  required  to 
present  algebra ;  he  has  also  urged  that  a 
knowledge  of  algebra  is  of  no  importance  to 
men  following  law,  medicine,  journalism,  or 
theology.  Professor  Breslich,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  attacking  the  same  problem  vigor- 
ously from  a  not  unrelated  point  of  view. 
Without  considering  any  point  settled,  it  is 
clear  that  a  Modern  School  which  wiped  the 
slate  of  mathematics  and  then  subsequently 
wrote  upon  it  only  what  was  found  to  serve 
the  real  needs  of  quantitative  thought  and 
action  might  evolve  a  curriculum  in  mathe- 
matics that  we  should  not  recognize. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  four  large 
fields  of  activity  have  been  separately  dis- 
cussed.     But   it  must   be   pointed   out   that 
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the  failure  of  the  traditional  school  to  make  tent  will  be  presented  by  methods  altered  to 

cross  connections  is  an  additional  unreality,  suit   the  spirit   and   aim   of   the   instruction. 

The    traditional   school    teaches    composition  For  children  will  not  be  taught  merely  in 

in  the  English  classes,  quantitative  work  in  order  that  they  may  know  or  be  able  to  do 

the  mathematics  classes;  histor>-,  literature,  certain  things  that  they  do  not  now  know 

and   so  on  each  in   its   appropriate  division,  and    cannot    now   do,    but   material   will   be 

Efforts  are  indeed  making  to  overcome  this  presented  to  them  in  ways  that  promote  their 

separateness,  but  they  have  gone  only  a  little  proper  development  and   growth — individu- 

way.     The  Modern  School  would  from  the  ally  and  socially.     For  education  is  not  only 

first    undertake    the   cultivation    of    contacts  a  matter  of  what  people  can  do,  but  also  of 

and  cross-connections.     Even,'  exercise  would  what  they  are. 

be  a  spelling  lesson;  science,  industn,',  and  In  the  preceding  sketch  I  have  made  no 
mathematics  would  be  inseparable;  science,  distinction  between  the  sexes.  It  is  just  as 
industr>-,  history*,  civics,  literature,  and  geog-  important  for  a  girl  as  it  is  for  a  boy  to  be 
raphy  would  to  some  extent  utilize  the  same  interested  in  the  phenomenal  world,  to  know 
material.  These  suggestions  are  in  them-  how  to  observe,  to  infer,  and  to  reason,  to 
selves  not  new  and  not  wholly  untried,  understand  industrial,  social,  and  political 
What  is  lacking  is  a  consistent,  thorough-  developments,  to  read  good  books,  and  to 
going,  and  fearless  embodiment.  For  even  finish  school  by  the  age  of  twenty.  Differ- 
the  teachers  who  believe  in  modern  educa-  entiation  at  one  point  or  another  may  be 
tion  are  so  situated  that  either  they  cannot  suggested  by  experience;  but  in  the  voca- 
act,  or  they  act  under  limitations  that  are  tional  training  alone  can  one  assume  in  ad- 
fatal  to  effective  effort.  vance  its  necessity.  The  Modern  School, 
In  speaking  of  the  course  of  study,  I  have  with  its  strongly  realistic  emphasis,  will  un- 
dwelt  wholly  on  content.  Unquestionably,  doubtedly  not  overlook  woman's  domestic 
however,  a  curriculum  revolutionized  in  con-  role  and  family  functions. 

WHAT  THE  CURRICULUM  OMITS 

This     necessarily    brief    and     untechnical  be  applied  to  English,  history,  and  literature, 

sketch  will  perhaf>s  become  more  definite  if  For  example:     There  has  been  a  heated  dis- 

I  look  at  the  curriculum  from  the  standpoint  cussion   for  years  on   the  subject  of   formal 

of  the  omissions.     Let  us  restate  our  guiding  grammar,  which  has  been  defended,  first,  on 

thesis:  Modern  education  will  include  noth-  the  ground  that  it  furnishes  a  valuable  men- 

ing  simply  because  tradition   recommends  it  tal  discipline;  second,  on  the  ground  that  it 

or  because  its  inutility  has  not  been  conclu-  assists   the   correct   use  of   language.      It   is 

sivcly  established.      It   proceeds  in   precisely  passing     strange     how     many    ill-disciplined 

the  opposite  way:    //   includes   nothing  for  minds  there  are  among  those  who  have  spent 

uhich    an    affirmative    case    cannot   nou-    be  years  being  mentally  disciplined,  now  in  this 

made  out.  jubject,  now  in  that.     The  Modern  School 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  this  method  would  not  hesitate  to  take  the  risk  to  mcn- 

of  approach  would  probably  result  in  greatly  tal  discipline  involved  in  dropping  the  study 

reducing  the  time   allowed   to   mathematics,  of   formal  grammar.      It  would,   tentatively 

and  in  decidedly  changing  the  form  of  what  at   least,   aW)   risk   the  consequences  to  ror- 

i»   »till    retained.      If,    for   example,   only   so  rect  speTh  involved  in  the  same  step.     For 

much  arithmetic  is  taught  a.s  people  actually  such    evidence   as   we    possess   points   to   the 

have  occasion  to  use,  the  subject  will  shrink  futility  of  formal  grammar  as  an  aid  to  cor- 

to  modest  proportions;  and   if  this   reduced  rect  speaking  and  writing.     The  study  would 

'       '        '  '         ^  to  serve  rral  purr>osrs,  be  intrfxlucrd  later,  onlv  if  a  rral  nerd  for  it 

c,  industry,  and  doiiK's-  were    felt, — and   rinly    in   sucli   amounts  and 

tic  eronomy  will  do  much  of  it  incidentally,  at  such  pcrifxls  as  this  need  clearly  required. 

The  same  policy  may  be  employed  in  <lealing  In    rr^ipect    to    history    and    literature,    a 

%vith  algebra  and  geometry.     What  is  taught.  Modern  Srhf>ol  would  have  the  cnur.igr  not 

when  it  ij  taught,  and  hfnv  it  is  taught  will  to  go  tli rough  the  f«)rm  of  teachirjg  children 

in  that  event  depend  altogethrr  on  what  i<i  uvle«s   historic    facts   just    because    previous 

r       ■    '    when  it  is  needed,  and  the  form  in  generations  of  children  have  Irarnrd  and  for- 

V. ...  ..  It  is  necdrd.  gotten    them;   an<l    also   the   courage   not   to 

Prrciaely  the  same  line  of  reasoning  would  read  obsriletc  and  uncongenial  clasnici,  sim- 
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ply  because  tradition  has  made  this  sort  of  argument — viz.,  that  Latin  aids  in  securing 
acquaintance  a  kind  of  good  form.  We  a  vigorous  or  graceful  use  of  the  mother 
might  thus  produce  a  generation  as  igno-  tongue.  Like  the  arguments  previously  con- 
rant  of  the  name  of  the  Licinian  laws  as  we  sidered,  this  is  unsubstantiated  opinion;  no 
who  have  studied  them  are  ignorant  of  evidence  has  ever  been  presented, 
their  contents  and  significance;  a  generation  r.^™,«  . »„ . 

,  ,.,  ?       ,  1  AT  1         '  EXTRA-CURRICUL.AR  ACTIVITIES 

that    did    not    at    school    analyze    Milton  s        c/tu 

"Lycidias"  or  Burke's  speech  as  we  did,  who        ^^  [^^  ^  ^ave  discussed  the  Modern  School 

then   and  there  vowed  life-long  hostility  to  «"'>'   from   the   standpoint   of    its   course   of 

both.     But  might   there  not  be  an  offset  if  s^"^>'-.     ^^  'f  V"'^  ""^^'  ^o  mention  other  im- 

the  generation  in  question  really  cared  about  pl'cations  of  the  realistic  or  genuine  point  ot 

the  history  and  politics  of,  say,  modern  Eng-  ^»^:^'-  ^  ^^    children    are    to    be    taught    and 

land  or  New  York  City,  and  read  for  sheer  trained   with  an   eye  to  the  realities  of  life 

fun  at  one  time  or  another  and  quite  regard-  f"d    existence     the    accessible    world    is    the 

less  of  chronological  order  Homer,  Chaucer,  laboratory  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.     Let 

Shakespeare,  Walter  Scott,   Stevenson,  Kin-  "f  imagme  a  Modern  School  located  in  New 

ling    and  Alasefield -*  rork   City;   consider   for   a   moment    its   as- 

Ncither'  L'atin  nor  Greek  would  be  con-  ^f  ^    for    educational    purposes:    the    harbor, 

tained    in    the    curriculum    of    the    Modern  ]^^   Metropolitan    Museum,   the   Public   Li- 

School,— not,  of  course,  because  their  liter-  Jy^^''    the    Natural    History    Museum,    the 

atures    are    less    wonderful    than    thev    are  Zoological  (warden,  the  city  government,  the 

reputed  to  be,  but  because  their  present  po-  Weather  Bureau,  the  transportation  systems, 

sition  in  the  curriculum  rests  upon  tradition  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  so  on.     Other 

and    assumption.      A    positive    case    can    be  (communities    may    have    less,    but    all    have 

made  out  for  neither.  much.     As  things  now  are,   children   living 

The  literarv  argument  fails,  because  stum-  »"  this  rich  and  tingling  environment  get  for 

bling  and  blundering  through  a  few  patches  the  most  part  precisely  the  same  education 

of    Latin    classics    do    not    establish    a    con-  that   they  would   be   getting   in.   let   us  say. 

tact  with  Latin  literature.   Nor  does  present-  Oshkosh   or   Keokuk.      Again,    the    Modern 

dav  teaching  result  in  a  practical  masterv  of  School   is  as  much   interested   in   the  child's 

Latin    useful    for   other   purposes.      ALiture  body  as  in   his  mind.     It  would,   therefore, 

students  who  studied  Latin  through  the  high  Provide    play-facilities,    sports,    and    g>'mnas- 

school,   and   perhaps   to  some  extent  in  col-  tics.     A  study  of  Gary'  and  of  the  country- 

lege,  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  under-  day  schools,   now  springing  up,   should   tell 

stand  a  Latin  document  encountered  in,  sav,  "^   whether   the   Modern    School    should   or 

a  course  in  historv.     H  practical  masterv  is  should   not   seek   to   provide   for   the  child's 

desired,  more  Latin  can  be  learned  in  cnor-  entire   day.     Some  of   this   additional   mate- 

mously  less  time  bv  postponing  the  studv  un-  rial,  we  already  know  pretty  well  how  to 

til  the  student  needs  the  language  or  wants  organize  and   use;  as  for  the  rest,  we  shall 

it.     At  that  stage  he  can  learn  more  Latin  "ave  to  find  out. 

in   a  few  months  than  he  would   have  sue-        It   is   evident   that,   while   in   some  dircc- 

ceeded    in    acquiring    through    four   or    five  tions  the  Modern  School  would  have  a  fairly 

years  of  reluctant  effort  in  vouth.  clear  path,   in  others  it  would  have  to  feel 

Finallv,  the  disciplinarv  argument  fails,  >ts  way,  and  in  all  its  attitude  would  be  dis- 
because  ''mental  discipline"  is  not  a  real  pur-  tinctly  tentative  and  experimental.  To  no 
pose;  moreover,  it  would  in  any  event  con-  small  extent  it  would  have  to  create  appa- 
stitute  an  argument  against  rather  than  for  ratus  and  paraphernalia  as  it  proceeds.  Text- 
thc  study  of  Latin.  I  have  quoted  figures  to  I'ooks,  for  example,  almost  invariably  con- 
show  how  egregiouslv  we  fail  to  teach  Latin,  form  to  tradition;  or  innovate  so  slightly  as 
These  figures  mean 'that  instead  of  getting  to  be,  from  our  point  of  view,  far  from  sat- 
orderlv  traim'ng  bv  solving  difficulties  in  isfactory.  The  Modern  School  \\  ould  thus 
Latin  trnnsj.ition  or  composition,  pupils  at  the  start  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  as 
guess,  fumble,  receive  surreptitious  assistance  compared  with  established  schools  that  seek 
or  accept  on  faith  the  injunctions  of  teacher  gradual  improvement  through  readjustment, 
and  grammar.  llie  onlv  discipline  that  I^ut  it  would  have  this  advantage— that  it 
most  students  could  get  from  their  classical  could  really  tr>'  its  experiments  with  a  free 
studies  is  a  discipline  in  doing  things  as  they  [jand.  ^ ___^__^___ 

should    not   1>0   done.  'Tlic   r.cncml    Kilncation    Hoaril   h.is  just  authorised   a 

,       ,         ,  ,  ,  t      1         •  I  1  stn.K-   of   the  Garv   schools,  the   result*  of  which   will  be 

I    should    perhaps   deal   with   yet   another  published. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MODERN   SCHOOL 

President^  Eliot's  paper  was  called  :Method  can  be  best  acquired,  and  stands 
"Changes  Needed  in  Secondary-  Education."  the  best  chance  of  being  acquired,  if  real 
But  the  habits  and  capacities  needed  in  a  re-  issues  are  presented.  Are  problems'  any  the 
constructed  secondary  school  are  those  whose  less  problems  because  a  boy  attacks  them 
formation  must  be  begun  in  the  primary  with  intelligence  and  zest?  He  does  not  at- 
school.  A  modern  secondary  school  cannot  tack  them  because  they  are  easy,  nor  does 
be  built  on  a  conventional  elementary-  school,  he  shrink  from  them  because  they  are  hard. 
If  the  primary-  years  are  lost  in  the  conven-  He  attacks  them,  if  he  has  been  wisely 
tional  school,  the  child's  native  freshness  of  trained,  because  thev  challenge  his  powers, 
interest  in  phenomena  has  to  be  recovered  in  And  in  this  attack  he  gets  what  the  con- 
youth— a  difficult  and  uncertain  task,  which,  ventional  school  so  generally  fails  to  give- 
even  if  successful,  does  not  make  up  the  loss  the  energizing  of  his  faculties,  and  a  direc- 
to  the  child's  fund  of  knowledge  and  experi-  tive  clue  as  to  where  he  will  find  a  congenial 
ence.  Nor  can  the  child's  singular  facility  and  effective  object  in  life. 
in  acquiring  a  speaking  command  of  other  A  word  on  the  subject  of  what  I  ha\e  just 
languages  be  retrieved.  The  Modern  School  called  the  "directive  clue."  Our  college 
would,  therefore,  have  to  begin  with  a  vesti-  graduates  -re  in  large  numbers  patheticalty 
bule,  an  elementar>-  "Vorschule,"  in  which  in  the  dark  as  to  "what  next."  Even  the 
children  would  be  started  properly.  The  elective  system  has  not  enabled  most  of  them 
relation  between  elementary-  and  secondary  to  find  themselves.  The  reason  is  clear.  A 
education  would  be  a  matter  for  experimen-  formal  education,  devoted  to  "training  the 
tal  determination,  for  whatever  may  prove  mind"  and  "culture"  does  little  to  connect 
to  be  right,  the  present  break  is  surely  capacity  with  opportunitv  or  ambition.  The 
wrong.  So,  also,  the  relation  of  the  Mod-  niore  positive  endowments,  of  course,  assert 
ern  School  to  the  American  College  would  themselves;  but  the  more  positive  endow- 
have  to  be  worked   out  by  experience.  ments  are  relatively  scarce.     In  the  absence 

of  bent,  social  pressure  determines  a  vouth's 
POSSIBLE    RESL-LTS  ^.^^p^j.  j,^  America,   less  frequently  than   in 

Would  the  proposed  education  educate?  more  tightly  organized  societies.  But  an 
Many  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  edu-  education  that  from  the  start  makes  a  genu- 
cation  with  which  under  existing  circum-  ine  appeal  will  disclose,  develop,  and  special- 
stances  children  are  compelled  to  wrestle  ize  interest.  It  will,  in  a  word,  give  the 
would  be  eliminated.     Would  not  the  train-   individual  a  clue. 

ing  substituted  be  soft — lacking  in  vigor,  in-  In  this  connection  it  may  be  fairly  askcil 
capable  of  teaching  the  child  to  work  against  whether,  in  the  end,  it  will  not  turn  out 
the  grain?  Again,  is  there  not  danger  that  that  the  Modern  School  practically  eschews 
a  sch(x>l  constituted  in  the  modern  basis  compulsion.  Not  at  all.  But  it  distin- 
would  be  unsympathetic  with  ideals  and  hos-  guishes.  First  of  all,  the  interests  of  child- 
tile  to  spiritual  activity?  hood,   spontaneous  or   readily  excitable,   arc 

Two  qurstioas  arc  thus  raised,  (1)  the  of  great  educational  significance:  interests 
question  of  discipline,  moral  and  mental,  (2)  in  lite,  objects,  adventure,  fancy — these  the 
the  question  of  interest  or  taste.  .Modern   School    prr)poses   to   utilize   and   to 

There  is,  I  think,  no  harm  to  be  appre-  develop  in  their  natural  season.  Next,  the 
hendcd  on  cither  score.  The  Mo<lcrn  S(  IhkiI  rapacities  of  childhood-  -for  the  learning  of 
uotjjd  "discipline  the  niind"  in  the  only  waj'  languages,  for  e\ani|ile^ — of  these  the  .Mod- 
in  which  the  mind  can  be  effectively  disci-  ern  School  proposes  to  make  timely  use  with 
plined — by  rnrrgizing  it  through  the  <loingof  a  view  to  remote  contingencies.  So  far  there 
real  tasks.  The  formal  difHcultics  which  the  is  little  nerd  to  speak  oi  compulsion.  Com- 
Moflcrn  Sch'Kjl  <lis<ards  arc  cducutionallv  pulsion  will  be  employed,  however,  to  ac- 
infcrior  to  the  genuine  difficulties  involved  complish  anything  that  needs  to  be  accom- 
in  science,  indusfry,  lifrrafurc,  and  iKiJItirs;  plishrd  by  compulsion,  prtjvidrd  it  can  be 
for  formal  problrujs  are  not  apt  to  evoke  ac(«jmplished  by  compulsion.  Children  lan 
prolonged  and  rrvMirccful  effort.  It  is,  in-  and,  if  necessary,  must  be  «-ompeIled  to  sptll 
dred,  absurd  to  invent  formal  difficulties  for  and  to  learn  the  multiplication  table,  and 
the  prof'rsscd  ptir[>ose  of  di  '  ■  when,  anything  else  that  serves  a  chosen  purpose, 
within   the  limits  of  science,    ,  i  >',   liter-    near   or    remote;    but    they,  cuiinit    be   (oin- 

aturc,    and    p'ditKs,    real    problems   abound.    |>rllrd   to  care  about   the  "I'acric  Queen*," 
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and  sheer  compulsion  applied  to  that  end  is  schools   should   teach   Latin   and   algebra,   if 

wasted.     If  children  cannot  through  skilful  at  all,  just  as  the  intelligent  physician  pre- 

teaching     be    brought     to     care     about     the  scribes  quinine,   because  it  serves  a  purpose 

"faerie  Queene,"  compulsory   reading  of  a  that  he  knows  and  can  state.     Nor  will  tact 

book  or  two  is  as  futile  a  performance  as  can  and  insight  and  enthusiasm  cease  to  be  efH- 

be  imagined.     1  he  Modern  School  will  not,  cient  virtues,  simply  because  curriculum  and 

therefore,    eschew   compulsion ;   but  compul-  teaching  method  are  constant  objects  of  sci- 

sion  will  be  employed  with  intelligence  and  entific  scrutiny, 
discrimination.  In  education,  as  in  other  realms,  the  in- 

As   to   the  second   question — whether   the  quiring  spirit  will  be  the  productive  spirit. 

Modern  School  would  not  be  spiritually  un-  There  is  an  important  though  not  very  ex- 

sympathctic,  the  answer  depends  on  the  rela-  tensive    body    of    educational    literature    of 

tion  of  genuine  interests  of  a  varied  charac-  philosophical     and     inspirational     character; 

ter  to  spiritual  activity.     It  is,  of  course,  ob-  but  there  is  little  of  scientific  quality.     The 

vious  that,  if  the  Modern  School  were  lim-  scientific  spirit  is  just  beginning  to  creep  into 

ited    to   industrial   or   commercial    activities,  elementary     and     secondary     schools;     and 

with  just  so  much   language,   mathematics,  progress  is  slow,  because  the  conditions  are 

and   science   as   the   effective   prosecution   of  unfavorable.    The  Modern  School  should  be 

those  activities  requires,  the  higher  potenti-  a  laboratory  from  which  would  issue  scien- 

alities  of   the  child  would   remain  undevel-  tific  studies  of  all  kinds  of  educational  prob- 

oped.      But    the    Modern     School    proposes  lems — a  laboratory,  first  of  all,  which  would 

nothing  of  this  kind.      It  undertakes  a  large  test  and  evaluate  critically  the  fundamental 

and  free  handling  of  the  phenomenal  world,  propositions  on  which  it  is  itself  based,  and 

appealing  in  due  course  to  the  observational,  the  results  as  they  are  obtained, 
the  imaginative,  and  the  reasoning  capacities        The  inauguration  of  the  experiment  dis- 

of  the  child ;  and  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  cussed  in  this  paper  would  be  at  first  serious- 

and  with  equal  emphasis,  it  will  utilize  art,  ly  hampered  because  of  the  lack  of  school 

literature,  and  music.     Keeping  always  with-  paraphernalia  adapted  to  its  spirit  and  pur- 

in    reach    of    the    child's    genuine    response  poses.     Text-books,  apparatus,   and  methods 

should  indeed  make  for,  not  against,  the  de-  would   have   to   be   worked    out — contrived, 

velopment  of  spiritual  interests.    Are  science  tentatively  employed,   remodeled,  tried  else- 

and  such  poetn^  as  children  can  be  brought  where,  and  so  on.   In  the  end  the  implements 

to  love  more  likely  or  less  likely  to  stir  the  thus  fashioned  would  be  an  important  factor 

soul  than   formal   grammar,   algebra,  or  the  in  assisting  the  reorganization  and  reconstruc- 

literature  selections  that  emanate   from   the  tion    of    other    schools — schools    that    could 

people   who   supervise   the   college   entrance  adopt    a    demonstration,    even    though    they 

examinations?  could  not  have  made  the  original  experiment. 

The    education    of    the    particular    pupils        Finally,  the  Modern   School,  seeking  not 

who  attend  the  Modern  School  might  prove  only  to  train  a  particular  group  of  children, 

to  be  the  least  of   the  services   rendered  by  but    to    influence    educational    practise,    can 

the  School.     More  important  would  perhaps  be  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers, 

be    its    influence    in    setting    up    positive    as  first  its  own,   then  others  who  will  go  out 

against  dogmatic  educational  standards.    We  into  service.     The  difficulty  of  recruiting  a 

go  on   teaching  this  or  that  subject   in  this  satisfactory'  staff  to  begin  with  must  not  be 

or  that  way  for  no  better  reason  than  that  overlooked ;  for  available  teachers  have  been 

its    ineffectiveness    or    harmfulness    has    not  brought  up  and  have  taught  on  traditional 

been  established.     Medicines  were  once  gen-  lines.     On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  re- 

erally    and    are    still    not    infrequently    pre-  volt  is  rife ;  and  teachers  can  be  found  whose 

scribed  on  exactly  the  same  basis.     Modern  efforts  have  already  passed   beyond   conven- 

teaching,    like   modern    medicine,   should   be  tional    limits.     With    these    the   new   enter- 

controlle«l     by     positive     indications.       The  prise  would  be  started. 
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BESIDES  the  comment  of  foreign  journals  on  topics  related  to  the  great  war,  such  as 
"The  Indemnit}-  Problem,"  "The  Teutonic-Oriental  Alliance,"  "The  Papaa^  and 
the  War,"  and  "The  Cn,-  of  Ukraine,"  there  appear  on  the  following  pages  abstracts  of 
articles  dealing  with  vital  American  problems.  Among  these  are  President  Eliot's  sug- 
gestive discussion  of  sense-training  in  secondary  education,  the  statement  by  Samuel 
Gompers  on  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  preparedness,  the  plea  made  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Rittenhouse  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  vitality  commission,  Mr.  Henry 
Bruere's  review  of  the  Mitchel  administration  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot's  tribute  to  the  prison-reform  efforts  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 

In  the  .\  or/A  American  Revieiv  (March)  will  be  found  articles  on  "Protection  of 
American  Citizens,"  by  David  Jayne  Hill,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany;  "The 
Strengthening  of  Latin  America,"  by  Charles  H.  Sherrill ;  "South  America  and  Invest- 
ments," by  Percival  Farquhar;  "Capitalism  and  Social  Discontent,"  by  Professor  J.  Lau- 
rence Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  "The  Spirit  of  a  State,"  by  John  M. 
Thomas,  and  "Is  Prohibition  American?"  by  L,  Aincs  Brown. 

We  quote  (on  page  483)  from  an  unusual  chapter  of  personal  experiences,  entitled 
"A  Soldier  of  the  Legion,"  which  appears  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March.  In  the 
same  magazine  there  are  articles  on  "Kitchener's  Mob."  by  James  Norman  Hall; 
"The  Belgian  Wilderness,"  by  \'ernon  L.  Kellogg,  and  "Business  After  the  War,"  by 
Ray  Morris.  The  introductor>'  article  in  this  number  is  a  stimulating  essay  on  American- 
ism by  Agnes  Repplier.  In  the  April  Atlantic  ex-President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
writes  on  "The  Crux  of  the  Peace  Problem." 

The  first  twenty-five  pages  of  the  Yale  Review  (quarterly)  are  devoted  to  a  friendly 
rc\iew  of  President  Wilson's  administration  by  Moorfield  Storey.  Then  follow  articles 
on  "America's  Obligation  and  Opportunity,"  by  George  Burton  .Adams,  and  "The  War 
and  American  Democraq,-,"  by  Wilbur  C.  Abbott.  Other  war  articles  of  distinctive 
merit  are  "The  Campaign  in  Western  Asia."  by  H.  G.  Ehvight,  and  "With  the  British 
Medical  Corps  in  France,"  by  Har\ey  Cushing. 

"The  Federal  Valuation  of  the  Railroads"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Morrcll  W. 
Gaines,  and  among  other  interesting  features  of  the  number  arc  letters  written  from  Rus- 
sia during  the  Crimean  War  by  the  late  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,   and   a  discriminating  study  of  Charles  Sumner  by  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

.Major  Robert  R.  .McCormick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  contributes  to  the  April  Cen- 
tury a  thought-provoking  article  on  national  defense,  under  the  suggestive  title  "Ripe  tor 
Conquest."  In  the  same  number  there  is  a  character  sketch  of  "'Ilie  Terrible  Yuan  Sliih- 
kai,"  by  Frederick  Moore.  The  principal  war  article  u{  the  number  is  Arthur  (ilea- 
vm's  "Chantons,  Beiges!  Chantons!"  .Mr.  Stanton  L<-eds  writes  on  "The  CJreek  Kitig 
and  the  Present  Crisis." 

In  llarprr'i  for  April  there  appears  for  the  first  time  a  detailed  account  of  the  wonder- 
f    '   '      '•'  ■ 'n  that  has  been  watjed   during    the    past    few    \ears    in    the    Philippine 

1  '  tor  Heis«T,   Director  ot  the    Health    Service.      In    the   s.une    number    is 

•Mr.  Charles  W.   Furlong'»  narrative  of  a   recent  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  shallop. 

Scribnrr't  continues  ro  specialize  in  descriptive  articles.  The  .March  number  ronfatns, 
in  addition  to  Colonel  RfK»sc\Tlt's  description  of  "I  he  Bird  Refuges  of  Louisiana,"  a  se- 
ries of  drawings  with  descriptive  texts  of  .Mexican  border  scenes  by  Krnest  Peixotto.  "A 
Russian  Painter'*  Iinpreviions  of  the  War,"  with  illuiitrations  in  color,  and  "The  Serbian 
I'       '  "'        '  "  by  Stanley  Naylor.  are  features  of  the  same  number.      In  the  April 

.  •.otto  tikctthes  "The  Charm  of  .New  Orleans."  and  II.  (  i.  Dwijiiit 
<  "'Hie  Holy  .Mountain  of  Thrace."     Kdwar<l  H,  Sothcrn's  "Remembrance*"  has 

rrarlird  the  era  of  the  Old  Lyceum  Theater  in  New  York  City. 

Hi 
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OSBORNE,  THE   PRISON    REFORMER 

AN    appreciation    of   Thomas    Mott   Os-  within     the     knowledge    of     all     newspaper 

borne,     the     courageous     exponent     of  readers, 
prison    reform   in    New   York   State,   is  con-        An    acquittal    on    the   first   of   the   indict- 

tributed   to  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Maya-  ments — that    for   perjury — was  ordered    last 

zine  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  a  college  month  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tompkins, 

classmate.  after  testimony  for  the  prosecution  had  been 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  Osborne  heard, 
comes  of  Abolitionist  stock,  and  is  of  Quaker        Mr.    Kliot    finds   nothing  especially   novel 

descent,   Mr.   Eliot  speaks  of  his  succession  in  Osborne's  ideas  about  prison  administra- 

to  the  presidency  of  the  Osborne  Harvester  tion.      He  has  simply  succeeded  in  focusing 

Company,  at  Auburn,   N.  Y.,  the  affairs  of  public    attention    upon    a   serious    and    long- 

which  he  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  neglected   social   problem.      He  is  beginning 

success  for  sixteen  years.     He  had  ambitions  to  make  people  see  that  prison   reform  is  a 

for    public    service,    however,    became    presi-  business  proposition,  that  our  present  mcth- 

dent  of   the    Board   of   Education,   and   later  ods  of  dealing  with  crime  are  a  failure,  and 

was   elected    mayor   of    the   city   on    a    non-  that  we  must   change  both  our  theorj-   and 

partisan   ticket,   after  an  exciting  campaign,  our  practise: 

Although  Mr.  Osborne's  antecedents  had 
1  .  1       u    ,    kr      .     u„    u„  1     .o.-*    k;^        Osborne  is  no  sentimentalist.     He  demands  that 

been   strongly    Kepubhcan,    he   had    cast    nis  .  r  .u    .  u  w  ^    \,     j   x,     \. 

r         T^       •  1        •    1  I        f^  /^\        1       J  *"^  ^^■^^'  **'   '"*  transgressor  shall  be  hard,  but  he 

first  Presidential  vote  for  Urover  Cleveland  \„^\^^^  ,hat  ...^  f^ust  treat  convicts  in  such  a  way 

in    1884,    and    has    ever    since    allied    himself  that  they  shall  either  be  cured  or  kept  under  such 

with    the    Democratic    party    on    national    is-  continual    restraint   as   shall    guarantee   to   society 

sues,   excepting   in    the    free-silver   campaign  ^^^^'-Y  ^^?"  ^".^'»^".  depredations.    The  practical 

I    1  on/i     i^       o  r     o  (juestion   he   raises   is   whether  men   committed   to 

Oi    loVo.  prison  are  going  to  come  out  eager  for  new  crimes 

After    retiring    from    the    active    manage-  or  prepared  to  go  straight ;  ready  and  able  to  sup- 

ment  of  the  Harvester  works,  Mr.  Osborne  Port  themselves  bv  honest  work  or  obliged  to  prey 

J        *   J     „     „»■  ,„n  .       11     U'„    »: „    *^    ^..kl.'r.  on  societv  for  a  living.    Are  their  bodies  to  be  up- 

devoted    practically    all    his    time    to    public  ,    ..     .,■■,,      ■  i  n    .u  •       •    i        •  ! 

*..  ■'  ....  "^  J    .  built,  their  hands  given  skill,  their  minds  quick- 

service.      He   was   particularly    nitercsted    in  en^d,  their  ambitions  aroused,  or  are  they  to  be 

the    work    of    the    George    Junior    Republic,  left  to  rot  and  to  plot  schemes  of  revenge  when 

serving    for    manv    vcars    as    president    of    its  their   punishment   is  over? 

Board  of  Trustees.'  He  was  appointed  bv  ^  ^^^'^'"'"^  '"^'^'^  •'^=>'  'Y'-  ."^"t"  *'"^*''  '1° 
^^  It  1  u  T>  ill-  c  •  '  have  a  prompt  and  speedv  trial;  that  our  jails 
Cioveriior  Hughes  on  the  1  ublic  Service  should  cease  to  be  nurseries  of  crime;  that  prison- 
Commission  of  New  York  State.  A  man  ers  should  be  classified  and  graded.  He  insists 
of  education  and  refinement,  a  lover  of  good  that  industrial  training  should  he  made  the  basis 
books  and  fine  music,  well  able  to  surround  "*  reformatory  methods.  To  teach  a  convict  a 
,.,,.,  ,  ,  ,  ,-  trade  is  to  make  him  master  of  the  art  of  self- 
himself  with  every  form  of  luxury.  Mr.  support.  He  recogni/es  that  many  criminal  im- 
Osborne  has  cho.sen  a  career  of  diflicult  pulses  arc  due  to  physical  causes,  so  he  believes 
service  and  has  been  compelled  more  than  'n  healthy  exercise.  He  understands  that  it  is 
once    to    imperil    his    life    and    personal    repu-  onlv  through  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom  and 

self-government  that   a   man   can   learn   to   live   in 
tation.                                                     ^  freedom.      Osborne    preaches    the    doctrine    of    the 
Acqinrinp  from  his  work  with  the  George  indeterminate   sentence.     We  do   not  send   an   in- 
Junior  Republic  an  interest  in  prison  reform,  san^  man  to  the  hospital  for  thirty  days  or  six 

'Mr.  Osborne  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  "l""'*^^-  ^''}  "."'"  ^'.  '^  *^"7')  ='"'^  ^  '"  'f'}'] 

.     ,  11  •  ti  place    again    in    societv.      Osborne    demands    that 

penitentiary  at  Auburn,  his  home  city.      He  ^^^  prisons  sh.Tll  be  managed  so  as  to  develop  the 

became     a     volunteer     prisoner     within     the  germs  of  good  that  are  still  lying  in  the  convict's 

walls   of    that    institution    and    has   described  nature   and   not  so  as  to  communicate  the  poison 

his  experiences  in  the  book  "Behind  Prison  '^J  «:^l'  ""'"  ^''  Y'  ^'""^a^  ''"•'"l '"  '^'  V'' 
w"  II    II     'ni  •                           III-              -of  the  worst.     He  has  conndence  in  human  nature 

\\  alls.         I  his  experience  led  to  his  appoint-  .,„^,  ^35  the  courage  to  act  on  that  belief, 
ment  to  the  wardenship  of  Sing  Sing,  known 

far   and    wide   as   one  of   the   worst   prisons        In    conclusion.    Mr«    Eliot    ventures    the 

in  the  United   States.     Tlie  story  of  his  at-  suggestion   that  Osborne's  character  and  ca- 

tempt  to  put  in   practise  there  certain  prin-  reer  are  typical  of  the  spirit  of  Harvard.    At 

ciples   of    prison    reform    and    of    the    bitter  any  rate,  he  is  holding  up  before  the  nation 

opposition    that    he    incurred    from    the    po-  certain  ideals  that  the  graduates  of  Harvard 

litical     ringsters     of     \Vestchester     County,  and  of  every  other  .American  college  would 

culminating  in  his  indictment  and  trial,  are  do  well  to  make  their  own. 


LEADISG    ARTICLES    OF    THE   MOXTH 
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EXIT  MONTENEGRO 


SINCE  Montenegro's  capitulation  to 
Austria,  ver\-  little  reliable  information 
has  been  published  in  this  country  relative 
to  the  change  in  the  situation  and  prospects 
of  that  mountain  people  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  Central  Pcrvvers  are  likely  to 
utilize  their  acquisition.  In  Land  and 
Water  (London)  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  who 
was  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  Serbian 
army,  and  who  recently  returned  from  Ru- 
mania, gives  the  story  of  the  episode. 

^^^lile  attributing  courage  to  the  Monte- 
negrin people,  Mr.  Stead  belittles  their 
value  as  a  fighting  element  in  the  present 
war.  Indeed,  he  deems  it  doubtful  whether 
"there  was  ever  a  moment  after  the  war 
began  when  Montenegro's  rulers  were  not 
actuated  solely  by  desire  that  any  participa- 
tion in  hostilities  should  be  directly  benefi- 
cial to  themselves."  From  a  military  stand- 
point, Mr.  Stead  declares  that  to  the  Entente 
Allies  the  loss  of  Montenegro  as  it  was  util- 
ized has  no  importance  whatever.  It  is  true 
that  within  the  frontiers  of  Montenegro 
were  situated  the  dominating  artillen,'  posi- 
tions overlooking  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  but 
no  real  effort  had  been  made  to  place  heavy 
guns  on  these  positions,  and  the  Austrian  fleet 
was  permitted  to  use  this  magnificent  natural 
harbor  at  will.  The  excuse  given  was  that 
had  such  an  attempt  been  made  the  Austrians 
would  have  occupied  Eovchen  before  the 
guns  could  have  reached  there. 


As  to  the  probable  results  of  the  Austrian 
occupation,  Mr.  Stead  summarizes  his  con- 
clusions as  follows: 

The  occupation  of  Montenegro,  while  it  enables 
Austria  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Ser- 
bian peoples  and  secure  her  occupation  of  Cat- 
taro, naust  mean  leaving  a  large  garrison  in  the 
country.  It  also  means  feeding  the  whole  popu- 
lation, since  otherwise  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
guerilla  warfare.  The  chance  of  using  the  man- 
hood of  Montenegro  as  soldiers  (as  has  been 
done  in  Serbia)  does  not  present  many  attrac- 
tions, since  the  Montenegrin  fighter  is  of  small 
value  in  a  modern  army.  One  result  is  that 
now  the  ultimate  inclusion  of  Monenegro  into  a 
greater  Serbia  is  hastened — in  any  event  it  was 
6nly  a  question  of  a  short  time. 

The  military  assistance  given  to  the  Allied 
cause  was  never  great;  the  anxieties  and  worries 
in  connection  with  keeping  the  governing  regime 
supplied  with  money,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavoring to  benefit  the  deserving  population,  were 
very  great.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  to-day  the  conclusion  of  the  Montenegrin 
chapter  comes  as  relief  to  the  Allies  rather  than 
as  a  surprise.  For  long  it  has  been  known  that 
it  only  needed  an  opportunity  for  an  Austrian  de- 
sire to  accomplish  the  occupation,  partial  or  to- 
tal, of  .Montenegro.  And  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  future  of  Montenegro  is  not  set- 
tled to-day  nor  will  be  until  the  final  settlement 
after  the  war — and  in  that  settlement  the  evi- 
dence of  the  past  four  years  will  be  weighed  and 
known. 

As  the  wave  of  .Austro-CJerman  occupation  of 
the  lands  of  the  Serbians  is  rolled  back,  a  free 
Montenegrin  people,  untrammelled  by  corrupt 
government,  will  play  a  part,  and  in  so  doing 
achieve    a    real    national    existence. 


THE  INDEMNITY   PROBLEM 


WITH  the  anticipation  of  an  early 
peace  in  the  world  war,  neutral  na- 
tion>>  are  more  interested  in  the  question  of 
thr  payment  of  huge  "indemnities"  to  the 
victorious  group  of  belligerents  than  in  any 
other  phasT  of  the  war.  The  payment  of 
billions  of  dollars  by  one  group  of  nations 
to  another  cannot  fail  to  have  a  profound 
infliirnce  on  the  whole  future  rnrrcantilc,  in- 
dmtrial,  and  (nilitary  drvrlopnicnt  of  both 
the  victor  an<l  the  vanquished.  Even  should 
the  war,  a.s  v>metimc»  »eem«  likely,  en«l  in  a 
■•'itr  of  stalemate,  laryr  sums  of  rash  arc 
;  ftty  sure  to  be  hnndrd  over  in  return  for 
Uimr  territorial  ronccvsions.  With  charac- 
teristic Dutch  thrift,  the  |K-oplr  of  Hf»ll;ind 
; —  •  V;ng  strKrk  of  the  nations  at  war,  their 
;  .1    rev)urcr*   and    industrial    prmi>ect8, 

and  are  divussinK  the  important  question  of 


indemnities    carefully    and     without    undue 
heat  of  passion. 

"Aside  from  the  morality  of  levying  in- 
demnities," says  the  I  rede  door  Rrrlit 
(Peace  by  Right),  "every  war  indcnmity 
collected  by  the  victor  in  one  of  the  world's 
past  wars  has  hat!  the  necessary  consc«niencc 
of  embittering  the  vanquished  people  and  of 
creating  a  desire  among  them  to  '\\  ipc 
out  the  disgrace,' — thereby  again  providing 
causes  for  future  wars.  But  even  in  a  much 
broader  sense  is  it  undesirable.  One  docs  not 
need  to  possess  exceptional  historical  know! 
edge  to  be  able  t(j  read  in  the  hist«)rv  of  the 
past  'indemnities'  the  future  of  any  indenuu- 
ties  levic«l  and  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
present  war." 

The   dcrnorali/itiK    iiiflunicr   of    a    "rain   of  bil- 
lion*"  u|ion   a   iiaiion  can  be  raiily  Irncrd   in  (be 
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case  of  France  and  Germany  in  1870-71.  The 
5,000,000,000  francs  which  France  paid  to  C;er- 
many  during  the  years  1S71-72,  and  73  created  in 
the  latter  country  an  unhealthy  prosperity  wave, 
accompanied  by  overspeculations,  watered  stocks 
and  formations  of  fake  companies.  The  people 
as  a  whole  suffer  so  much  in  a  war  that  even  at 
best  an  indemnity  is  but  a  small  payment  for 
their  troui)les.  In  1870-71  CJermany  lost  130,000 
men, — in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  present 
war  about  twenty  times  as  many!  In  1870-71 
Germany's  immediate  expenses  figured  at  about 
],00I),000,000  francs;  her  subsequent  outlay  for 
war  material,  provisions  and  supplies  about  1,400,- 
000,000  francs.  Even  counting  all  the  other  ex- 
penditures, directly  and  indirectly  due  to  the  war, 
Germany  did  not  pay  out  more  than  4,000,000,000 
francs.  When  the  French  paid  their  $1,000,- 
000,000  indemnity,  they  "made  good"  all  of  Ger- 
many's outlay  and,  in  addition,  paid  1,000,000,000 
francs. 

In  the  present  war  Germany  spent  more  than 
18,000,000,000  francs  ($3,600,000,000)  during  the 
first  eighteen  months, — or  one  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  the  entire  value  of  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  empire,  station  buildings  and   rolling 


stock  included,  (ireat  Britain  took  up  new  public 
debts  to  an  amount  four  times  as  large  as  the 
sums  she  was  able  to  "write  off"  during  the 
entire  19th  Century.  Kecause  of  its  large  loans, 
Germany  will  be  compelled  to  pay  out  anually 
at  least  2,000,000,000  francs  more  in  interest  and 
cancellations,  than  heretofore, — it  is  unthinkable 
that  it  could  collect  such  an  amount  from  (ireat 
Britain,  for  Great  liritain  had  all  it  could  do 
even  before  the  war  to  pay  its  own  interest  on 
the  huge  public  debt.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  entered  upon  an  ambitious  program 
of  naval  expansion,  would  be  compelled  practi- 
cally to  double  the  income  that  she  now  receives 
from  taxation ! 

More  than  one  of  the  nations  involved  will  find 
it  an  unsolvable  problem  to  restore  their  indus- 
tries and  finances  without  repudiating  their  obli- 
gations, without  admitting  official  bankruptcy. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  victors  under  such 
conditions  to  enforce  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity ?      No ! 

Aside  from  a  payment  to  Belgium,  which  at 
any  rate  would  only  be  a -comparatively  small 
sum,  a  war  indemnity  would  be  undesirable,  al- 
most impossible,  or  at  least  highly  improbable. 


A  TEUTONIC-ORIENTAL  ALLIANCE 


AN  article  presenting  the  Teutonic  view 
of  the  necessity  of  a  great  Central 
European  power  with  the  Orient  as  an  aux- 
iliary, appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Osterreichische  Rund.uluiu  (Vienna).  The 
writer,  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  explains  Aus- 
tria's position  and  course  of  action,  the  rea- 
sons why  Germany  backed  her  up,  and  sug- 
gests the  formation  of  a  German-Austro- 
Hungarian  power — "Central  Europe" — in 
order  to  secure  the  permanent  independence 
of  those  countries,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Orient  as  an  auxiliary  power. 

In  order  that  this  Ccntral-Europcan-Ori- 
erital  alliance  may  rest  upon  a  lasting  founda- 
tion, the  writer  specifies  several  prior  condi- 
tions that  must  be  met:  Firstly,  removal  of 
the  Serbian  bar — this  has  already  been 
broken.  The  connecting  link.  Bulgaria, 
must  enter  the  alliance  imder  conditions  that 
will  be  to  her  present  and  permanent  in- 
terest. Nor  does  this  problem  offer  serious 
difficulties — it  has  indeed  been  already  es- 
sentially solved.  The  second  and  third  con- 
ditions must  be  fulfilled  at  the  Bosporus 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  This  means  a  radical 
change  of  attitude  on  tlie  part  of  Central 
Europe  towards  Russia  as  well  as  towards 
EngKind.  The  writer  refers  to  the  long 
friendship  between  (uMinany  and  Russia. 
He  cites  Bismarck's  remark  that  all  the  Bal- 
kans were  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  grenadier. 


Russia  has  always  aimed  at  Constantinople, 
but  only  since  the  railroad  has  converted  her 
fertile  Southern  soil  into  a  grert  export  wheat 
region,  has  the  question  of  the  dominion  over  the 
Turkish  straits  become  a  vital  issue  for  her. 
Seventy  per  cent,  of  her  grain  exports  pass 
through  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosporus.  The 
closing  of  the  latter  means  the  end  of  Russia's 
economic  life,  hence  she  must  possess  the  Bosporus 
and  the  Dardanelles  and  predominate  in  the 
Balkans.  But  should  Russia  control  the  Balkans, 
Austria  would  be  completely  encircled. 

^^'hy  can  Germany  not  allow  this  Russian  ex- 
pansion? The  murder  of  the  .Austrian  heir  to 
the  throne,  was  connived  at  by  Serbian  official 
circles.  Had  -Austria  accepted  an  excuse  of  the 
Serbian  Government,  it  would  have  meant  her 
political  dissolution.  Ciermany  was  compelled  to 
say:  "This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  be  able  to 
cover  Austria's  rear."  Had  they  not  done  that 
the  Russian  frontier  would  ultimately  have 
stretched  to  the  Alps  and  the  .Adriatic,  (icrmanv 
could  do  but  one  of  two  things, — deliver  up 
Austria,  or,  in  conjunction  with  her,  set  her  face 
against   the  onset  of  the  Entente  Powers. 

The  third  and  last,  but  not  least  important, 
point  of  security  lies  on  the  road  to  Egypt.  Eng- 
land will  be  compelled  to  use  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  if  we  can  at  some  point  exert  a  pressure 
against  her  political  structure.  That  point  is 
the  Suez  Canal.  Should  we  proceed  vigorously, 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  will  be  secured.  In 
reality,  England's  doom  is  already  sealed. 
Scarce  any  one  believes  in  the  Salonika  humbug. 
The  Berlin-Constantinople  line  is  secure  and 
covered;  the  line  to  Anatolia  (.Asia-Minor)  is  in 
great  part  completed.  Kitchener,  Grey  and  their 
associates  may  try  as  they  will,  Circece  and 
Rumania,  will  not  swallow  the  bait.  Belgium 
and  Serbia  bet  on  the  English  card, — thev  have 
lost;    Italy  bet   on  the  English  card, — it  will   lose 
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before  long.  There  are  footprints,  indeed  that  lish,  England  was  forced  to  begin  a  struggle 
lead  into  the  English  allied  cave,  but  none  that  against  Turkey's  future.  Hence,  her  alliance 
lead  out  of  it.  with  Russia  and  France.  But  the  sum  of  these 
The  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  Eng-  events  necessarily  bred  the  thought  of  a  Central 
land's  doonn.  It  is  her  misfortune  that  with  its  European  power,  and  an  indirect  Central  Euro- 
acquisition  she  was  rendered  open  to  atjtack  by  pean-Oriental  partnership  in  the  coming  readjust- 
land.     From  the  moment  that  Eg}pt  became  Eng-  ment  of  world  conditions. 


ITALY'S  TOURIST  TRADE 

AS    the    crushing    financial    burdens    im-  in    war,    and    would    be    reduced    to    a    state   of 
posed  bv  the  war  are  believed  to  press  economic  inanition  under  peaceful  conditions. 
1         -1  '  T     1         u  A  he    tourist    trade    as    a    source    of    national 

more    heavily    upon    Italy    than    upon    any   .^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^   ^   substitute    for   taxation,   is   of 

other  of  the  great  powers,  the  attention  of  enormous  value  to  Italy;  indeed,  as  a  means  of 
thoughtful  Italians  is  naturally  directed  to-  settling  international  obligations  it  is  almost  in- 
ward   safeguarding    h^r   sources   of    national  dispensable  for  our  land.     Hence,   nothing  could 

be  more  unreasonable  than  to  let  the  hotel  busi- 

income.  r     i  i  "^ss  become  demoralized,  as  upon  it  %vill  rest  the 

One  ot  the  most  important  of  these  has  task  of  reviving  the  tourist  uade. 
long  been  the   money   expended   in    Italy  by       This  led  us  to  propose,  a  year  ago,  that  pay- 

the   thousands  of   foreign   tourists  who  have  nient   of   the    rental   charge   of   hotels   should   be 

11        •  -^  J   ^1 -.  _» J 4.u:*i,^-  postponed,   a   proposal   that  was  onlv   adopted   in 

annually  visited  that  country ,  drawn  tnitner  ^    J^        '      ^  t       i.  ^c     ru         '.lu- 

,  ■'  ,  t    •       \-         ■  P^rt,    pavment    for    half    of    these    rentals    being 

by  the  potent'  charm  of  its  historic  associa-  adjourned  until  the  end  of  the  war,  interest  at 
tions  and  its  wonderful  art  treasures.  A  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  a  year  to  be  charged  in 
recent  estimate  places  the  sum  expended  bv  the  meanwhile.  Now,  however,  in  view  of  the 
them  each  year  at  $100,000,000.  At  pres-  P'-«l«ng^tion  of  the  war,  it  becomes  necessarv  to 
•'        .  1  T     1  J      niake    similar    provisions   for   the    remaining    half 

ent,  however,  just  when  Italy  most  needs  ^f  ,he  rent.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  allow  the 
money,  this  golden  stream  is  cut  off,  and  manager  of  a  hotel  to  pay  his  entire  rent  in 
the  fear  has  been  expressed  that  even  after  promissory  notes  or  other  instruments  of  credit, 
the  close  of  the  war  the  number  of  tourists  a  special  fund  should  be  established  if  necessary 
.,,,.,  .  with  state    aid,   to   finance   that   half   of   the    rent 

may  be  smaller  than  in  the  years  previous  to  hotelkeepers  are  now  required  to  pay  while  the 
its  outbreak.  war  lasts. 

Undoubtedly  countries  like  the  United  ^^-^  ^^.^-^^^  -^  evidently  a  firm  believer  in 
States,  for  instance,  which  has  profited  large-  ^^^  advantages  of  publicity,  and  he  calls  at- 
ly  by  the  exceptional  demand  created  for  its  ^^^^^-^^  ^^  ^^^  erroneous  idea  prevailing 
productions,  and  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree  ^^^^^^^^  Italians  that  the  beauties  and  at- 
Sfimc  of  the  South  American  countries,  may  ^^actions  of  their  country  are  known  every- 
send  more  visitors  than  before  the  war  but  ^^.,^^^^  throughout  the  civilized  worl.i.  He 
the  necessity  for  strict  economy  in  the  lands  ,^^,,^j^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^.  ^,^,,,,,^,  emulate  the  example 
that  have  been  devastated  by  military  opera-  ^.j  ^^.  Switzerland  in  getting  up  a  mag- 
tions,  or  .mpfnerishcd  by  loss  of  trade  and  ^^j^^^^^  ^.^j^^,^^^  ^,^  ^^^  beauties  of  that  coun- 
heavy  taxation,  will  necessarily  discourage  ^^^.  ^^.-^^  attractive  ilh.strations.  a  volume 
foreign  travel.  i       u  /        interesting   to   the   general    public    and    well 

Moreover,  the  Germans  who  have  fur-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  be  ofTere«l  as  a  prize  in  schools, 
n.shrd  in  times  past  one  of  the  largest  con-  .^,,^,  -^^^^-^^^  ^j^is  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of 
tingcms  of  travelers  to  Italy,  "ill  almost  ^,,^^^11^,^^^;^,^  The  wi.le  circulation  that  such 
certainly  avoid  that  country  for  a  time  be-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^.,,j,,,,  ,,.^^^.  |„  f,,^,.,^,,  ,.,„,,^  „,„,,,, 
cau»e  of  the  rrvntmrnt  prfMluced  by  Italys  ^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^p^^..,,,  .^  k„„„.u.,i^,,.  „f  the 
K''i.''«  ' ''''J  »^<=       ripic  Alliance.  beauties  of    Italian    scenery,    and,    above   all, 

I*hc  .  ,    for  taking  timely  action  in  ,^^     ^bc    historic     monuments    and     the    art 

thii  matter,  and   the  best  course  to  pursue,  j^caHures  of  Italy. 

furnish  matrrial  for  an  article  in  ^  uovrt  'ibc  leading  foreign  magazines  and  new.s- 
Antolofjw    rRo.nr).       ll.r   u  rUcr  says;  p^j,^.^^  ^bouM   aU,  W   utili/r.l   f,   the   fullest 

In  w,r,ui.c  u„  ..a.r  .h-,.:              W  the  de.iruc-  I^'^-iblc  extent    ill    the  propaga.ula       In   this 

t'xnu   f,f   jr.v   of   ihe   Kfrat    .             .  or   under-  connection  the  writer  notes  that  tlic  cost  of 

f                        which  ii  vrill  have  ir.  count  in  lime  adrcjuatr   publicity   i»  SO   great   that    it   could 

::    ,    _ :,    ,  .M    »%    Utile    a%   in    limc   of    pcacr    it  ^,^1^  br  borne  by  the  state,  and   hr  cites  the 

.h.M,ld   permit   , he  de«ru«ion  of   ind«.ir|r.  upon  ^                      ^     ^     newspaper     that     deinaildrd 

which    H     would     have    to    r'-    .--   '     m     wariimr.  .-_,^_^                   .       ,i     .                      it** 

Ofhcrwi.*   ii   would  ineviia  Ji.icr  defeat  $S0,000  a  year  for    advertising  Italy. 
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"NATIONALIZING"  ITALIAN  INDUSTRY 

AND  COMMERCE 

IT  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forerun-  war  may  find  the  industry  so  firmly  established 

ners    of    peace,    that    in    the    belligerent  '^'^V'-    ""    !",^'".'=!'"    '^^'^  .^^'^"   ""'l*^.'"   formal 

....  J  conditions.''     Munition  factories  are  sprineine  up 

countries   attention   is  being  more   and   more  ^ere   and   there  in  our  land,   and  these   factories 

directed    toward    the    gigantic    financial    and  may  eventually  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of 

economic  problems  that  must  be  solved  after  the  chemical  products,  especially  the  dyes,  which 

hostilities    have    ceased.       Nuova    Antologia  ^'^^'^   come   to    us    almost    exclusively    from    Ger- 

/  TT  \        £f  ^    u    ^-  ^       ..I        J-  manv.     We   aireadv   know   to-dav  that  certain   of 

(Rome)     of?ers    a    contribution    to    the    dis-  .^^^^  munition   plants  are  to  be  transformed  into 

cussion  of  some  of  these  problems,  by  Prof,  factories   for   the   production   of   electric  supplies, 

Ghino  X'alenti,  of  Siena.     The  writer  dwells  for    which    we    have    heretofore    been    forced    to 

at    considerable    length    upon    the    successful  '^^Pf"'*  "P""  importations.  .     ,  .      . 

•  1  1  Ik      /-"•„_  I  he   whole   problem   is  comprised   in  the  word 

commercial   propaganda  carried   on   b>    (.er-  „^,i,,„^,,,^^      K\it  since  this  word  excites  a  train 

many  in  the  past  few  decades,  and  while  con-  „£  ijeas.  and  perhaps  of  objection,  we  must  ex- 

demning   certain   of    its   methods,    is   obliged  plain  it  briefly.    Nationalizing  does  not  mean  that 

to  concede  its  effectiveness.  Italy  should   become   a  closed   field   economically, 

A  1     *u     /'"'  „     u„        k«„.,   ^^„^:..„   so   that  she   would    have   to  content   herself   with 

As  a  rule  the  Cjer  mans  nave  been  sparing  ..      i-   i    ,.    .    .  .  .  ,. 

.  ....        .     ,  .'  ,        *'    the   little  that  she  can   produce   and    renounce   the 

of  large  investments  in  Italian  industrial  un-  ^est.  In  this  way  our  country  would  be  condemned 
dertakings,  and  ha\e  been  clever  enough  to  to  retrogression  as  compared  with  the  past  and 
secure  a  considerable  measure  of  influence  in  »»    remaining   almost   stationary    as    regards   the 

concerns  largelv  or  entirely  founded  bv  J"'"^^-  t"^  '5  'V'"'  '^''\'a  T  ^'"-  "^  ''"P?"'"^ 
,     ,.  •     y    '   n  r^  '     from  other  lands,  it  would  become  impossible  for 

Italian   capital,      bometimes  Cjerman   money  ^g  ,o  <.^,,j  exports  to  them. 

has  been  used  to  start  an  enterprise,  and   its        Nationalizing    signifies    developing    the    native 

capable    and    remunerative    management    has  resources  to  their  fullest  extent,  so  that  nothing 

soon    attracted    Italian    capitalists,    obviating  f*^^''  ^^  imported  that  can  be  Properly  produced 

,  1      f  f       1        /^  •  J  in  the  home  countrv.     1  his  would  be  a  great  gain 

the  need  of  further  (jennan  investment,  and  ^^^^  ^.^^  economic  situation,  as  up  to  the  present 

sometimes  even  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  time   we   have   annually   been   debtors   to   foreign 

the   (lerman   capital    aireadv   engaged.      The  countries  in   the  sum  of  $JOO,0(iO,000,  because  of 

essential     point     was     that  '  the     commercial  'V  "*'?^  "^  imports  over  exports.    This  indebt- 

j  •  j:    ^u      T      1-  edness    has    been    offset    bv    various   credit    items, 

sources   and    connections   of   the    Italian   con-  p^incipallv  bv  the  monev  spent  in  Italv  bv  foreign 

cerns  should  be  derman,  thus  ensuring  large  tourists,    and    also   by   the   remittances   sent   from 

importations     of     German     materials     and  foreign  lands  by  our  emigrants. 

products.  These    credits,    in    the    writer's    opinion, 

The  war  has.  of  course,  temporarily  nulli-  >.hould  not  have  to  serve  merelv  in  liquida- 
fied  ever>  thing  that  Germany  had  accom-  jj„,^  ,,f  foreign  debts,  but  should  be  made  to 
plished  along  these  lines,  and  at  present  the  constitute  a  clear  gain  for  Italv,  as  they 
feeling  in  Italy,  as  in  the  other  Entente  coun-  ^^.,,^,ij  j^  jf  ^h^  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
tries,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  any  resumption  p„rts  was  done  awav  with.  To  this  end 
of  the  former  friendly,  and  too  deprmient  ^.^.^.^v  effort  should  be'  made  to  stimulate  the 
relations  with  Germany.  Before  the  war,  on  exportation  of  the  best  Italian  products,  as 
the  other  hand.  Orman  industrial  and  com-  j^j.  example,  of  the  finer  vegetables  and  fruits 
mercial  penetration  had  been  noted  by  only  ^^hich  Italv  can  furnish  because  of  favorable 
r.  few  as  a  grave  danger  for  Italy's  economic  conditions  of  climate  and  soil, 
status,  the  general  trend  of  opinion  being  Above  all,  the  home  industries  must  be 
that  it  offered  an  opportune  remedy  for  her  thoroughly  reorganized  and  rendered  more 
deficiencies.  efficient,      and      Professor      Valenti      insists 

Of  industrial  conditions  before  the  war  j^tronglv  upon  the  necessity  of  appointing 
and  of  the  changes  likely  to  result  from  it,  foreign  agents  to  make  special  investigations 
the  writer  presents  the  following  considera-  ;„  foreign  lands  as  to  the  opportunities  for 
^'°"^*  extending   Italian   commerce.      Here,    again, 

,,.,,,.,  ,  ,  ,   ,  the  example  set  bv  Germany  extorts  praise 

In   Italv  but   little  steel   was  manufactured,  be-  -  -,.-..  ./, 

cause  this  material   was  furnished  by   Germany,  f^^"   ^r^ni  an  enemy,   for  it  is  impossible  to 

Now,   however,   this   industry   is   growing  under  overestimate  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 

pressure    of    the    necessity    for    making    good    the  German   consular  agents  in  opening  up  new 

intcrrnptrd  importations.  Capital  is  flowing  into  p^arkets  for  German  goods  and  in  strength- 
this  channel   that  would   not  otherwise  have  been         .  ,       i     i  >       c    r^ 

so  employed,    from   fear  of  the  crushing  German  ''"'"f-'    ^'^^    '^^''^    "^    C,erman    commerce    Upon 

competition.     Who  knows  but  that  the  end  of  the  the   old   markets. 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  WAR 


THE  attitude  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  in 
regard  to  the  war,  and  his  earnest 
efforts  to  mitigate  some  of  its  harsher  aspects 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  peace,  are  im- 
partially and  critically  considered  by  Signor 
Giuseppe  Manacorda  in  Rassegna  Sazionale. 
At  the  outset,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  senes  better  to  hold  the  Pope 
and  the  Roman  Church  aloof  from  the  con- 
flict of  interests  than  the  absence  of  any 
temporal  possessions.  Only  under  these  cir- 
cumstances can  the  Papac}'  be  free  from  the 
temptation  to  side  with  one  or  other  of  the 
contesting  groups,  and  the  maintenance  of 
this  position  depends  upon  a  frank  acceptance 
of  the  new  status  dating  from  1870. 

While  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
article  is  written  by  one  of  the  liberal  Cath- 
olics, and  hence  cannot  be  taken  as  express- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  clericals,  the  following 
passage  will  be  of  interest  both  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  although  the  lat- 
ter can  scarcely  be  expected  to  share  the 
writer's  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  power  of 
his  Church : 

Often  enough  has  the  Church  entered  into  one 
of  those  alliances  called  •"holy"  because  the  Pope 
was  a  party  thereof,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
were  as  purely  and  simply  secular  as  any  others. 
Indeed,  histor>-  shows  that  the  States  of  the 
Church  were  so  governed  by  the  all-powerful 
laws  of  political  action,  that  when  it  seemed  op- 
p^jrtune  they  were  even  willing  to  embark  in  a 
war  of  conquest  such  as  that  which  Clement  VIII 
advocated  against  Ferrara,  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  centur>-,  moved  by  the  purely  practical 
and  materialistic  motive  of  extending  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Papal  Srates  up  to  the  River  Po,  so  as 
to  secure  a  stronger  and  more  defensible  frontier. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  to-day  in  Italy  a  single 
sincere  Catholic,  cultured  and  impartial,  who  is 
''  '\  to  deny  to  the  capture  of  Rome,  in   1S70, 

.')St  religious  service  of  having  restored  to 
the  Church  its  primitive  character  of  an  ex- 
clusively spiritual  power,  atid  since  such  a  power 
it  unique  in  the  world,  it  appears  to-day  the 
most  august  of  all. 

The  (  hurch  alone  c«n,  if  she  will,  pronounce 
'  f|    that    will    sink   deep    into   the    hearts   rif 

;'le«  and  will  most  move  them,  since  it  is 
known  that  she  alone  can  speak,  when  the  wills 
BO  to  do,  even  against  her  own  apparent  inirresl. 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  subversion  of  the  idea  of 
( hk\,    irivokrd    <  ■!    on    the    other    by 

the  Iradrrs  of  ..,  .  s,  often  supported 

in  this  by  the  i'>rrriiosi  rrr|r«i.itiical  digiiitarirs, 
it  is  hard  for  the  afflicted  peoples  to  avoid  doubt 
and  distrust;  it  is  hard  for  them  lo  refrain  from 
asking    '■  '  '.hat    drgrrr    tbr  !  ,(i« 

idral.    t  •    i,i    all,    has    I  mi- 

sla\r<J  to  «iittr  policy.  Only  ihe  voitr  nf  J'rlrr 
can    rn'rund   .ib<i^r   ilir  clj«li  of   arms,  far-sound* 
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ing  as  the  voice  of  (}od,  if  he  be  wiilinp;  to  again 
become  "a  rtsher  of  men,"  a  rescuer  of  ship- 
wrecked   humanity  ! 

The  chief  impediment  in  Italy  to  the 
peace  propaganda  of  the  Pope  is  the  distrust 
of  his  policy  felt  by  the  anti-clericals.  In 
regard  to  this  Signor  Manacorda  says: 

In  the  anti-clerical  and  the  Masonic  press  there 
is  no  inclination  to  ridicule  as  puerile  the  pacifist 
efforts  of  Benedict  \\\  but  a  hidden  atid  obli(|ue 
aim  is  ascribed  to  them:  to  ac(|uire  a  certain 
status  in  the  diplomatic  world;  to  negotiate  with 
the  different  cabiru-ts;  to  pr<»pose  himself  for  the 
role  of  peace-maker;  above  all,  lo  find  an  open- 
ing for  the  Church  in  the  fiiiiirc  I'.uropcan  Con- 
gress, where  she  can  assert  herself,  especially  in 
regard   In   Italy,   as  being  still    a    power. 

Now,  if  it  be  exreedinglv  tlifhcult  lo  pass  judg- 
ment upon  ihe  intentions  of  others,  it  is  still  more 
difhcull,  or  e\en  impossible,  to  tell  what  sh;irr  in 
the  initiative  of  Krnrdirt  .W  should  be  assigned 
lo  sentiment,  pity  and  Christian  charity — elementn 
which  surely  cannot  be  pronounced  foreign  to 
the  acts  of  the  Pontiff — and  what  sharr  brlongn 
lo  political  considrralions.  Ihat  the  latirr  arc 
wbollv  nbsriii  not  even  the  most  tlrvoird  admirer 
could  affirm.  Henedirt  W ,  with  a  mind  wroughr 
and  tempered  by  diplotnaiic  training,  does  not 
•eem  to  aspire  to  rival  his  prrderrssor  in  good- 
nrss,   srtiiimrni   and   simpliriiv. 

What  i';iii  tlirn  lir  thr  political  aim  whifli  in- 
jliTf*  ihr  I'cpr  to  pursue  ihr  cotirsf  hr  follows? 
'1  o  afliiin  and  impose  ihc  Church  .i«  ii  |"nvci  (   Or 
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has    he    not    some    different    aim?      For    my    part,  neither     in    the    political     wrr     in    the    territorial 

1  believe  that  Benedict  X\'  neither  lacks  the  talent  sphere,   but   purely   religious   and   social, 
nor   the   ability   necessary   to   make   full    use   of   a        If   1   am   not  mistaken,  the  hour  of  the  Church 

fortunate     opportunity — one     historically     unique,  is  approaching.     From  the  period  of  the  Counter 

which    the    events    of    the    past    fifty    years    have  Reformation    down    to    the    present    day    she    has 

given   the  Church  by  despoiling  her  of  her  tem-  never   perhaps   encountered   so   propitious   a  com- 

poral   power,  a  most  fortunate  opportunity,  I   re-  bination    of    circumstances    as    the    present    time 

peat,    for    a    genuine    and    legitimate    reianche,  offers  for  a  spiritual  rc-birth. 


ELIHU  ROOT  ON  THE  NEW  INTER- 

NATIONAL  LAW 

SOME   things  that  may  be  done  after  the  maintained    and    a    legal    injur}-   to   every   nation, 

war    to    rebuild    the    fabric   of    interna-  ^^«^«   »«   '^'^    preservation    of   national   character 

,                     I   1       1     I          -i-             u              i  *nf    most    valuable    possession    of    all    peaceable 

tionallau- SO  rudely  shaken,  if  not  shattered,  nations;    great    and    small,    is    the    protection    of 

bv   the   great   conflict,    are   indicated   by   ex-  those    laws    which    constrain    other    nations    to 

Senator   Elihu   Root.  M-ho   was   Secretary  of  conduct    based    upon    principles    of    justice    and 

State  in  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  in  the  humanity.                   .    .•        ,v, 

T.,^     ,  ,    ,T               1                  11                    •             u  ''  ithout    that    protection    there    is    no    satetv, 

Iforld    Court,    the   monthly    magazine    pub-  f^^   ^^e   small   state,   except   in   the   shift-currents 

lished    by    the    International    Peace    Forum  of   policy    among   its   great   neighbors,    and   none 

(New  York).  for    a    great   state,    however    peaceable    and   just 

'"When     this     war     is    ended,"     savs     Mr.  ™3>'    ^\    "*    disposition,    except    in    readiness    for 

,         .....           1 J        -11    u      '          J  war.     International    laws  violated   with  impunitv 

Root,      the  civilized  world  will  have  to  de-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^.  ^,3,^  ^as  a  direct 

termine  whether  what  we  call   international  interest  in   preventing  those   violations  which,   if 

law  is  to  be  continued  as  a  mere  code  of  eti-  permitted    to   continue,    would    destroy    the    law. 

quette  or  is  to  be  the  real  body  of  laws  im-  ^Vherever   in   the   world   the   laws   which   should 

^.           ....                   ,                  y  r    •              J  protect    the    independence    of    nations,    the    invio- 

posing   obligations   much   more   dehnite,    and  la^iiity  of  their  territory,  the  lives  and  property 

inevitable,   than   they   have  been   heretofore,  of  their  citizens  are  violated,  all   other  nations 

It  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other.      Vague  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  breaking  down 

and  uncertain  as  the  future  must  be,  there  "^    '^e    law.    Such   a   protest   would    not  be    an 

,  .    ,      ,           f          ,              -1  ,  interference    in    the    quarrels   of    others. 
IS  some  reason  to  think  that  after  the  terrible 

experience  through  which  civilization  is  pass-  ^^^   ^^^^  j^  convinced  that  codification  is 

ing  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  strengthen,  ^^peciallv  necessan"  in  the  case  of  the  law  of 

rather   than   abandon,   the  law  of   nations,  nations, 'because  there  are  no  legislatures  to 

There    is    one    weakness    of    international  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^,^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^jj^j^j  ^^-^^ 

law  as  a  binding  force  which,  in  Mr.  Roots  ^j^j^^  ^^  establish  bv  precedent  what  the  law 

opinion,    can    be    avoided    only    by    radical  j^      Students  of   international   law  have  al- 

change  in  the  attitude  of  nations  toward  vio-  ^^.^^.^   j^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^   text-writers   and   to 

lations  of  the  law .  depend    upon   a   great   variety  of  statements 

Up  to  this  time  breaches  of  international  law  difiering  among  themselves,  inconsistent,  fre- 

have  been  treated  as  we  treat  wrongs  under  civil  quently   obscure    and    vague,    capable   of   dif- 

procedure,    as    if    they    concerned    nobody    except  fereiit  interpretations — in  short,  without  any 

the  particular  nation  upon  whom  the  injury  was  ^j^^^   ^^^^   definite  standard    enabling   one   to 

inflicted     and     the    nation     inflicting    it.        I  here  .          ,,          ,           ,       ,          ." 

has  been   no  general   recognition  of  the   right  of  say   unequivocally   what    the   law   is   on    any 

ether    nations   to   object.      In    general,    states   not  given  point. 

directly  affected  by  the  particular  injur>-  com-  Furthermore.  SO  rapid  have  been  the  re- 
plained  of  have  not  been  deemed  to  have  anv  ^^^^^  changes  in  conditions  and  in  interna- 
right  to  be  heard  about  it.  It  is  onlv  as  disin-  .  ,  ,'^.  .  ,  ,  ^^.  , 
terested  mediators  in  the  quarrels  of  others,  or  tional  relations  that  they  have  outstripped 
as  rendering  good  offices  to  others,  that  they  have  the  growth  of  international  law  itself.  Mr. 
been  accustomed  to  speak,  if  at  all.  I'ntil  the  Root's  observation  and  experience  lead  him 
first  Hague  C-c.nfercnce  that  form  of  interference  ^^  conclude  that  the  law  of  nations  at  the 
was   upon    sufferance.  .          .              ^ 

If  the  law  of  nations  is  to  be  binding  there  Present  time  does  not  come  SO  near  to  cover- 
must  be  a  change  in  theory.  And  violations  of  ing  the  field  of  international  conduct  as  it 
the  law  of  such  a  character  as  to  threaten  the  did  fiftv  years  ago.  The  situation,  therefore, 
peace  and  order  of  the  community  of  nations  ^,^11^  for  codification.  As  Mr.  Root  puts  it, 
must  be  treated  bv  analogv  to  criminal  law.  ^  .  :  ^  .1  l  u-  .J  »!,.- 
Thev  must  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  ^^^  cannot  wait  for  custom  to  ag  behind  the 
right  of  every  civilized   nation   to  have   the   law  action    to   which    the   law   should    be  applied. 
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A  SOLDIER  OF  *^THE  LEGION" 


duct  during  the  war,  notably  in  the  Cham 
pagne,   where   it  won   back   more   than   400 
kilometers    of    trench    line.       In    the    com- 
posite of  nationalities  from  which  the  regi 


MUCH   has  been  written  of  the  famous       It  is  ajl  natural  enough.     Most  men  who  had 
'Foreign  Legion"  and  its  gallant  con-    S?""^  ^^  know  them  as  I  have  would  feel  as  I  do. 

.        fi^-  .__r^    _-^_i.i..  .--^u-  t^^ J  ou   must   reckon   the   good   with   the   evil.      \  ou 

must  remember  their  comradeship,  their  esprit  de 
iorps,  their  pathetic  eagerness  to  serve  France, 
the  sole  country  which  has  offered  them  asylum, 
the  country  which  has  shown  them  confidence, 
,  n    1    i_       u       \      u-         mothered    them,    and    placed    them    on    an    equal 

ment  was  made  up,— called  by  the  Arabian    ^^^^-^^^  ^^.jj^  ^er  own  sons.     These  things  mean 

bugler      "The      international      stew," — there    something  to  a  man   who  has  led  the  life  of  an 
were  a  few  men  of  American  birth  who  gave    outcast,   and  the  Legionnaires  have  proved  their 

a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  fighting,    •o-^^'ty  ^^^V  times  over. 

j-^        ..  r-1-        •         ATTTAfi  ^n  "1^'  own  section  there  were  men  of  all  races 

One  or  these,  a  Calitornian,  Mr.  L.  Morlae  ^^^  g,}  nationalities.  There  were  Russians  and 
is  the  son  of  a  French  immigrant  who  served  Turks,  an  .Anamite  and  a  Hindu.  There  were 
as  sergeant  in  the  French 
army  in  1870.  Two  cays 
after  the  war  began  Mr. 
Morlae  left  Los  Angeles 
for  Paris,  where  he  enlist- 
ed in  the  Foreign  Legion. 
On  returning  to  America, 
wounded  in  neck  and  knee, 
he  came  to  Boston,  where 
the  editors  of  the  Atlantic 
^lonthly  obtained  his  stor> , 
which  appears  in  the  March 
number  ot  that  magazine. 
On  an  August  day  in 
1915,  the  Foreign  Legion 
was  re\ie\ved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  and  Gen- 
eral Joffrc.  On  that  day 
the  regiment  was  presented 
by  President  Poincarc  with 
a  battle  flag.  This  cere- 
mony marked  the  admission 
of     the     Foreign     Legion 

to   equal    footing   with    the    regiments  of   the    Frenchmen  from  Cod  knows  where.     There  was 

line.      Two   months   later    (Octol>er  28)    the    ?    C;erman,    (,od    only    knows   why.      Tlure    were 

i     ^\  ■  'i    1     Bulbars,  Serbs,  (jrceks,   Negroes,  an   Italian,  and   a 

remnants    of    the    regmient    were    paraded    y^--  ,,,3,,^^,  f,^,,,,  ^,„^  3,,  j,^^,,,,,  ..ducati..n.-a 

through    the    streets    of    Pans,    and    with    all  silent  man  of  wh<.m  it  was  whispered  that  he  had 

military    honors    this    same    battle    flag    was  fncr  been  an  archl)i>h()p, — three  .Arahi'ans,  and  a 

taken    to   the    Hotel    des    Invalidrs,    where   it  handful    of   .Americans    who   cared    little    for    the 

was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  ''"'*^ 

of    Honor,    and    placed    between    two   other        Of  the  Furopean  members  of  the  regiment 

famous   standards    that    had    been    borne    by  fine  had  been  a  protcssioiial  bicycle-thief,  and 

French   trfxjps   in   the    Franco- Prussian    war  when   lie  was  killed   in   Champagne  he  was 

of  1870-71,     Although  the  flag  is  thus  rcver-  serving  a  second  enlistment.     One,  a  French- 

ently  prcvrvrd,   the   rrginient    itself  may  he  man,  who  is  described  as  a  particularly  good 

»aid    to    have   gone   out    of    existence.      The  t\j>e   of    soldier,    had    absconded    fmm    Paris 

vast  majority  of  its  inemherH  are  lying  to-dav  with    his  employer's   mftnev ;   another    was   a 

on  the  battlefield  of  I^a  Champagne.     They  Parisian   ".Apache."     Tin-   Ameri*  atis  in  the 

are  d'        '     !   by  this   Ameri«an   survivor  as  regiment,   lu)wever,   were  of   difTerent   t\pes, 

"advr;.:  ..    .   ,   rritninals.    fugitives   from  jus-  They   iiuliided   a   newspaper  artist,   a   negro 

ticc,  drunkards,  thir\rs,"  and  yet,  he  says,  "I  pri/.e-fighter,  a   jxiet,   a   lawyer,  a  Columbia 

«m  proud  of  them, — proud   of  having  been  profe»»f)r.     and     a    'professi«)nal     automnhilc 

one  of   rhem ;   proud   of  having  commanded  rarer.      All    these   had    vfiltinterretl    for    the 

umv  of  fhrrn,"  war,  but  the  rest  of  the  section  to  which  Mr. 
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Morlae     belonged    were     old-time     Legion-  ton',   what  was  left  of  the  Legion  held  its 

naircs,  most  of  them  serving  their  second  en-  ground  doggedly  under  the  shell-fire  of  the 

listment  of  five  years,  and  some  their  third,  enemy.     ^lorlae  himself  had  to  be  dug  out 

All  were  seasoned  soldiers,  veterans  of  many  after  he  had  been  covered  by  several  cubic 

battles  in  Algiers  and  Morocco,     The  section  meters  of  dirt  thrown  on  him  by  the  explo- 

complete    numbered    sixty.      Twelve    of    the  sion  of  a  ten-inch  shell.     He  was  unconscious 

number  survive,  and  of  these  there  arc  still  for  a  time,  but  soon  regained  his  strength, 

several     in     the     hospital     recovering     from  and  with  two  comrades  succeeded  in  captur- 

wounds.      More  than  half  the  section  were  ing  six  German  prisoners.     Then  it  was  that 

killed   in   battle.      Mr.   Morlae  himself  saw  he  had  this  odd  experience : 
eighteen  of  them  buried  in  Champagne. 

The  record  seems  somber  enough,  yet  this  i  wanted  to  know  the  time  and  felt  along  my 

was    regarded    as    the    luckv    section    in    the  belt.     One    of    the    straps    had    been    cut    clean 

companv.      Section   IIL  on  the  night  of  the  through    and    my    wallet,    ^vhich    had    held    265 

r          1    '  '     r   L   •         •      /^L                                       J  irancs,   had   been   neativ   removed.      Some  one  or 

first  day  s  fighting  m  Champagne,  mustered  ^,.  ^^„    ^^o  had  risked  his  life  for  mine  with 

eight    men    out    of    the    forty^two    who    had  a   self-devotion  that  could   scarcely  be  surpassed, 

fallen      into     line     that     morning.        Section  had    felt   that   his   need    was   greater   than   mine. 

IV    lost    in    that   one    dav    more    than    half  ''y^°^':!'K"^^X^  bear  him  no  grudge.    Poor 

r    .          r-       •              r       ■     '   tt    I  chap,  if  he  lived  he  needed  the  monev — and  that 

of    Its   eltectives.      Section    II    lost   seventeen  ^^^.   ^e    surely    did    me    a   good    turn.      Besides, 

out    of    thirt}-eight.       "War    did     its    work  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legion. 

thoroughly     with     the     Legion.       We     had 

the   place   of   honor   in    the    attack,    and    we  Our  hero  then  placed  sentries  and  was  just 

paid  for  it."  dropping  oft  to  sleep  when  two  of  his  com- 

After  the  charge  had  been  made  with  the  rades  brought  the  Captain's  compliments  and 

brilliant  success  that  is  now  a  matter  of  his-  the  assurance  of  an  honorable  mention. 


DID   GERMxANY  SOLEMNLY   PLEDGE 
HOLLAND'S  NEUTRALITY? 

A    VERITABLE     tempest    has    suddenlv  But    why    did    Minister    Cort    van    der    Linden 

broken    out    in    the    Dutch    press    over  dodge  the  clear  ans«er  to  the  question,  by  saying: 

,  .  ,                     I     J            1     _    ^'  No  secret  treat\-  between  the   r»vo  countries  ex- 

a    question    which    was    asked    a    short    time  j^j,,..     ^^^^„  von  Jagow  used  the  expression  in 

ago    by    the     Dutch     periodical,     J  ragm    dtS  his  telegram,   why   did    not   the   government   pro- 

Tijds.     Tlie  dailv  press  first  contradicted  the  test?      Of    course,    the    Dutch    government    is    not 

periodical,    and     the    government    itself    has  --esponsible  for  the  phraseoIog>-  of  an  official  Ger- 

f  ,  .  J  I  •  1        -T-i  "lan  telegram,  but  whv  did  it  permit  the  countrv 

been    drawn    into    the   whirl.      The   question  ,„   ^p,    .^^    idea    as   if    C.ermanv    had    made   the 

was:     "\Miy  has  it  been  kept  a  secret  from  pledge,    referred   to  by    von   Jagow?     And    now 

the    Dutch    people,    that    Germany    solemnl^V  that  the  government  knows  what  doubts  and  per- 

pledged  herself  to  respect  our  neutralit^•?"  P'^ities  the  expression  has  raised   in  the  Dutch 

/t  .  I'l-it  u'  nation,  whv  does  it  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove 

Answering  the  implied   thrust  at  the  gov-  ,b«  doubts' by  a  plain  statement?     What  secrets 

ernment     for     keeping     secret     such     a     vital  or  state  can  be  violated  if  Minister  Cort  van  der 

pledge    as    this,    the    semi-official    organ,    Df  linden  speaks  out  freely?     Why  did  he  say  when 

A'lVl/tr*-  Coi/r«n/  retorts:  ^'    ""    ^'^"^    '^'^^^    'solemnly    pledged    word" 

uas    a    new    promise   or   merely    another    version 
,     .  L         f        ,    1        t        ,  i_         f^f    the    German    promise    of    its    intention    to    re- 

It    IS   not   true   that   this   pledge   has  been   kept    ,p^,    Hollands    neutrality-There    is    no    secret 

'u"^'..\t"   r"'   'T'   "^   •'^"^^"n  I'    '"^   "e   said  ,reatv!"     Whv  did  he  notsav:     "Holland  has  not 

that,     \\e  learn  from  the  best  informed  authoritv  3,„„^   „^   ^^-^,    ,^^3^^.   ^^^^  '^^^   retained    its   full 

that   Germany   has   not  changed    her   intention   of  f^^dom  of  aaion  in  all  questions  connected  with 

respecnng     scrin^ulously     Hollands     neutrality!  ,he  present  war.  not  onlv  in  regard  to  Germanv, 

This  declaration  was  given  spontaneouslv.  we  be-  i,^„   ^j.^  ,j,^  other   warring   powers!" 

lieve    to    Baron    Gevers    in    Berlin   by   officials   of  ^Ve    still    believe    that    such    an    answer   would 

the   German   Government.  s^rve  to  remove  this  legend  of  a  secret  German 

trcatv   in  the  quickest  manner. 

I  he    /  rapcn    dcs     1  tjds    .isks    vcr\     perti-  The    government    is    to    be    interpolated    in    :he 

nentlv    since    when     "according    to    best     in-  Chamber    of    Deputies    concerning    Minister    van 

formed  authoritv"  and  "intention  to  respect"  ^r,   V"''*""*  dementi-now  that  a  hint  from  this 

I      .  ■  li     I  1  I    J       11  side  IS  coming,  perhaps  the  government  will  dis- 

are    equivalent     to       solemnly     pledged     her  ^,.„   ,j,at    in    this  case   'Silence   is   silver,    and 

word.  talking  is  gold!' 
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5,    to    the   east    to    the    Black    Sea    and  ^^'^  ^°   seventeen   per  cent.— of  humus  or   decay- 

.^ ^       ^-I       •    u„L  _      ,.  ^i  ,1  ■  ing  vegetable  matter.     As  the  climate  is  milder, 

icasus.      1  he  innabitants  ot  this  coun-  ,„„    ,u^  T-L-rQ;.,;,..^  .,,...  ^m^  »„  k„        .  • 

,,,,.,_.        .  .  _        .  foo,  tne   L  krainians   are  able  to  harvest  immense 


THE  CRY  OF  UKRAINE 

KRAIXIA.  or  "Little  Russia,"  is  a  ter-  prise    the    better    part    of    the    black-earth    belt 
riton-    that    at    present    is    divided    be-    ^'^^'omozem)    \yhich   reaches   from   the   foot-hills 
^  d'-u  j      \      ^  ■         ^.      oi  the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural   Mountains.     The 

nveen  Russia  Hungary,  and  Austria  the  p,,,,iar  color  and  almost  unequaled  fertilit^-  of 
bulk  lying  in  Russia  on  either  side  the  River  the  soil  are  caused  by  the  presence  in  its  upper 
Dneiper.  To  the  west  it  stretches  to  the  Car-  layers  of  an  unusually  large  proportion — from 
pathians, 
the  Caucasus. 

tr>- — the  so-called  Little  Russians  of  Russia,  crops  of  every  sort  of  grain,  of  Indian  corn  and 
and  the  Ruthenians  of  Austria-Hungan,- —  beet-root,  of  watermelons  and  pumpkins,  of  to- 
remember  their  self-government  of  long  ago,    ''.^1*^°.  ^"'^.  grapes.     And    their   territory   is   also 

1  -J        »u  1  J-  ^-      ..  '■'<^"    '"    mineral    resources.      Left    to    themselves, 

and   consider   them«;elves   a   distinct   race   en-    ,hey  would  be  wealthv  as  Iowa  farmers.    Instead 
titled  to  their  own  preferred  iorm  ot  govern-    the>    are   poor— beyond    description   in    some   dis- 
ment,  "a  language,  a  history,  and  a  future."    fricts — and  getting  poorer  every  year. 
An  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  thirt>-five  mil-        The    Ukrainian    people    are    described    as 
lion  Ukrainians  has  been  compiled  from  arti-   naturally    intellectual,    possessing    taste    and 
cles  by  members  of  the  National  L'krainian    poetic   fancy,   and  of  gayer  and  gentler  na- 
Association.      It    includes   papers   by   Edwin    tares  than  the  Great  Russians, 
Bjorkman,   Simon   O.    Pol- 
lock, Professor  M.   Hrush- 
evsky,     and     Professor     O. 
Hoetzsch. 

Mr.  Bjorkman  states 
thaj  Ukraine  means  "bor- 
derland" ;  and  that  the 
name  was  first  applied  to 
the  steppes  along  the  south- 
ern Polish  frontier,  where 
the  Tartar  was  a  constant 
menace : 


HEAVY  BLACK  LINE  OLTTLININC   UKRAINIAN   TERRITORY   IN  RUSSIA  AND 

ALSTRIAHUNGARY 
(From  the  Bulletin  of  the  .Anthropological   Society  of  Paris) 


Larfie  numbers  of  the  peas- 
ants fled  to  these  steppes  to 
escape  the  r>ranny  of  the 
Polish  panj  or  Russia  bojars 
and  there  they  began  to  form 
nomadic   organizations   with   a 

minimum    of   diMripiine.    ...    .As    they    grew    in  .Art,  poetry,  and  music  and  craftsmanship  have 

numbers  and  became  hardened  by  their  strenuous  always  been    at    home   among   them — in   so   far   as 

lifr,    their    former   masters   conceived    the    idea   of  their    rulers   have   permitted.      Thev   love   the  thc- 

j   them    land    and    a    large   degree  of  self-  ater.      Their   folk   melodies  are  admired   through- 

,. i.ent    under    elected    hetmanj    on    condition  out    Russia    and    ought    to   he    known    evervwhcre. 

that  lhe>'  should  furnish  an  ever-ready  force  of  They  are  good  workmen,  too,  and  great  garden- 
defense  against  the  marauding  Tartar.  ers.  Kven  a  very  poor  Ikrainian  home  looks 
,,~t  I  ,  ,  ,  •  /  1  /  «  '""  3  house  rather  than  a  hut.  is  k<pt  scrupu- 
Ihe  land  and  the  srmi-frcedom  of  these  iou,|y  clean,  coniains  v.me  touch  of  i„.,utv.  and 
frontiersmen  have  long  since  lu-rn  taken  back  possesses  a  garden  patch  that  yields  flowers  as 
bv-  the  RuMian  Government,  but  the  seed  of  ^^"  »»  vegetables. 

1    ha*    not    perished.       Lkrainc    still 

ii.ij-.  ^   ior  an  indeprndcnt  national  rxisteme,  i  he    I  krainians   were   al\va\s    far   in    ad- 

and   the   Ukrainians  are  exrrtin>;   themselves  vance  of  the  (Jreat   Russians  in   their  le.irn- 

to  give  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  their  '"g-     When    Peter  the  Great   tried   to  turn 

as    a               •  •    racial    group,    and  Russia   info  a   ii\ili/r(|   c«MuUr\,   he  ffxik   his 

:..:..   !•  for  .VI :  »,..    .iiment.  assistants  almost  entirrh    iroin   the   I  ktaine. 

-rv     r                .      •.           u        .u     iL     •  •  ' ''<*  na"«*»  of   'he  novelist  ( iolgol   and   the 

TTii-   Furop«an  trrniorv  where  the   I  krainiani  ►,.            lm        i       i                          •        i    / 

■r    an   overwhelming   majority   or   a   con-  P"**'     '  ;'"'•'''*    ^hevi  hrnk(»    are    associated    for- 

^i.iTj    ir    '   •' ,             '  ifion   is   larger  ever    with     Ukrainian    nationalism.      Golt;i»I 

'^""  '"                                                      France,          .  jininortali/ed    the    hatred    of    the    free    Cos- 

"*  '  »ark«  for  their  Polish  opprevujrs  in  his  gre.it 

''it.rr  the  day*  of  anrtrnt  J.rrece,  ihey  have  hern  ""*'*'    "'•'•''a*   Hulha,"  and   .Shevcheilko.   who 

one   ui   ihc    world's   main   granaries.     They   com-  wa«  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  liiovemrnt   to- 
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ward   freedom,  Mr.  Bjorkman  writes,  is  ac-  chance  for  material,  and  subsequently  for  spiri- 

<           III               t-         I  •!       ■    •„'„      "f^..->,v,r»-i-  tual,   development, 

knowledgcd     to     be     Lkrainias       toreinost  '             » 

prophet,  martyr,  and  genius."  Shcvchenko  'f  he  great  fear  of  Ukraine  is  that  it  may 
was  born  a  serf  and  set  free  by  Russian  liter-  be  included  in  the  territory  of  an  autonomous 
ary  men  who  admired  his  gifts.  But  he  de-  Greater  Poland.  Otto  Hoetzsch,  Professor 
voted  his  whole  talent  to  arousing  the  latent  of  History  in  Posen  and  Berlin,  writes  that 
nationalism  among  the  Ukrainians,  and  was  the  years  1907-1914  have  brought  about  mar- 
sent  by  the  Czar  to  Orenburg,  Siberia,  where  velous  changes  in  the  Ukrainian  national  life, 
for  ten  years  he  was  not  allowed  to  paint  or  that  their  "nationalistic  point  of  view  has 
write.  He  returned  to  his  native  land  a  heen  strengthened  immensely,"  and  that  the 
wreck  of  his  former  self  and  died  at  the  age  "ranks  of  Ukrainian  patriots  have  grown 
of  forty-seven  in  the  year  1861.  continually." 

But  his  work  had  been   done.     His  name  had  I"  all  fields  of  public  life,  of  political,  literary 

,    "  ■      ,                T     ,,ii„;„„   ^r^r   f,f   hU   npnnlp  and  economic  actum-,  we  see  everywhere  along- 

al ready    become    the    ralhmg   cry   ot    his   people.  ,„„,„_„;,.;,.».  ^f  th.  oIH   cr.n.mfmn 


a  reauy    oecome    xne    ^-'--''^    -^.  hev   rai  ed  side   of  the   representatives  of  the  old   generation 

On  the  banks  of  his  ^'^'"7^^^; '^J^^-f  g   "'^.f^  swarms  of  voung,    active   Ukrainian    intellectuals 
simp  e   monument   in  memory  or   nis  raitn,  nis  t        ■  j    l  l         •  j       f     j 

''  ,    ,.       ^L-    .„„„:,.  who  have  already  passed  through  periods  of  ad- 

artvrdom   and   his  achievement.  .  i_       '  u     i      r     u      ? -i      •   •  i 

-  herence    to    the   school    of   the    I  krainian    revolu- 


a 

m 


jy      .  tionaries   and    that   of  the    Ukrainian    Democratic 

Professor   Michael    Hrushevsky,    1  rofessor  Workingmens  Party.  Efforts  to  organize  and  con- 

of    History   at   the   Polish-Ukrainian   univer-  solidate  are  apparent  everywhere.     The  Ukrain- 

sitv  at  Lemberg    writes  of  the  Ukrainian  fit-  ian  emigrants,  in  predominant  numbers,  belong  to 

'    ■'     f           If                        ..  the    voung    intellectuals.      These    emigrants   were 

ness  for  self-government :  ^^^  -  ^^^    ^^1,,    j„    j.,,,^^    relation    to    the    Russian 

Ukrainians,  with  whom  they  are  intimately  con- 
The  widely  circulated  opinion  that  the  Ukrain-  nected  by  purely  personal  ties  and  those  of  or- 
ian  nation  is  ill-fitted  for  self-organization  is  ganizations  for  spiritual  advancement,  .\mong 
contradicted  by  historical  facts.  .  .  .  An  immense  the  young  generation  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
country,  with  inexhaustible  natural  resources,  the  idea  of  founding  a  society  for  the  liberation 
though  being  exploited  in  a  very  disastrous  man-  of  the  Ukraine  originated  in  1912.  Now  in  the 
iier,  with  indications  of  a  future  highly  developed  turmoil  of  present  occurrences,  this  society,  unit- 
state  of  factory  and  mill  industry,  and  a  com-  ing  all  the  parties  working  for  the  independence 
merce  possessing  very  important  transit  facilities  of  Russian  Ukraine  already  appears  as  a  serious 
and  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  Ukraine  has  every  Dational-politica!  factor. 


MENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  HUNGER 

THE  driving  force  that  rules  the  bulk  of  may  pursue  a  retreating  enemy  so  hotly  that 

humanity,   in  common  with   the  rest  of  the  cominissan,-  department  cannot  keep  up 

the  animal  world,  is  hunger.     And  Mother  with  them.     He  continues: 
Nature  has  doubly  emphasized  the  necessity 

of  satisfying  the  appetite  bv  providing  pangs  <^"  '^\^  account  it  is  at  present  of  double  inter- 

f           -1               r         I            "i            £     I  •     J    ►  est    to    know    the    conse<iuences    of    hunger.      In 

of   punishment   for   the  neglect  of  this  duty,  ^^^^^-^f^^  investigations  of   the   mental   conditions 

and  the  immediate  reward  of  agreeable  sen-  particularly,  which  follow  complete  or  temporary 

sation  for  its  fulfilment.     The  very  obvious-  deprivation  of  food,  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 

ness  of  these  physical  eflfects  of  hunger  mav  tingui^h    among   different    sorts   of    food-depriva- 

,    .           ,          ,-                •        1       rr     ^              ..u  tion:  voluntary  abstention  for  exhibition  purposes 

explain    why    the    associated    effects   on    the  ^^  ;^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  hunger-artists;  compulsory  ab- 

mind    have    been    but    little    regarded,    or    at  stention  in  cases  of  illness,  such  as  acute  fevers, 

least  imperfectly  studied,  till  a  comparatively  hysteria,    and    acute    mental     maladies;     hunger 

recent  date.     The  mental  phenomena  result-  caused   by   poverty,   high   prices,   shipwreck,   cn- 

,            ,    I                           1,            „..    „».  tombment    in    mines,    etc,    the    rare    examples   or 

ant  on   prolonged   hunger,   are,   howcNer,   ex-  abstention  with  suicidal  intent;  and  finally  fasting 

ceedingly  interesting,  and  even  important  in  ^^  religious  grounds. 

their   bearing  on    such    sociological    questions  One    of    the    most    interesting    chapters    under 

as  municipal  feeding  of  school-children  or  of  this  theme  is  the  study  of  the  temporary  delir- 

.                  I        .-   ^1       c».,»„        A    ..-.■,■»».•   ;.,   ♦K^  'UTi    due    to    prolonged    abstention,    as    in    cases 

other  wards  ot   the  btate.     A  writer  m  the  ^  .k:„„.,„i. 

,.           -.         ,          / /~'"  V.      \  **'    snipw recK. 
Naturivissenuhaftluhe    Vmschau    (Lotnen) 

gives  a  resume  of  these  effects  as  noted  by  The  author  remarks  that  cases  of  ship- 
various  scientific  and  other  observers,  intro-  wreck  have  furnished  unusually  reliable  data 
ducing  his  article  by  remarking  that  in  war  upon  this  subject,  sinc^  in  many  instances 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  feed  all  the  troops  there  have  been  included  among  the  casta- 
ti-gularly, — for  example,  victorious  regiments  ways   physicians,    who   would    naturally    be 
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both  interested  in  making  such  obsenations 
and  capable  of  accurate  observation.  As  a 
result  of  such  observations  it  is  stated  that 
abstention  of  food,  when  not  of  too  long 
duration,  and  when  voluntary  and  accus- 
tomed, results  in  stimulated  activity  of  the 
intellect,  and  particularly  of  the  imagination. 
But  if  this  deprivation  is  too  long  continued 
there  occurs  a  singular  alteration  in  the  char- 
acter and  behavior  of  the  subject,  finding  ex- 
pression in  "peculiar  irritability  of  tempera- 
ment, in  extraordinary  egoism,  and  even  in 
f rightfulness.*'    The  writer  proceeds  thus: 

At  the  same  time  unmistakable  disturbances 
of  the  intellect  appear,  partial  loss  of  memory, 
of  will-power,  and  of  self-control,  and  a  ten- 
deno'  to  obey  sudden  and  irresistible  impulses 
which  arise  quite  instinctively.  In  more  serious 
cases  the  mental  disturbances  become  especially 
marked  at  night,  being  exhibited  in  sleeplessness, 
Startling  dreams,  oppressive  nightmares  (alp 
drucken),  sensory  illusions,  wild  visions  '  Wahn- 
vorstellungen),  and  dangerous  impulses.  If  such 
mental  disturbances  appear  also  by  day  a  very 
serious  condition  is  indicated,  which  may  become 
exceedingly  dangerous. 


The  writer  here  raises  a  vitally  important 
point  in  regard  to  the  legal  responsibility  for 
shocking  deeds  known  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  men  who  had  been  suffering  from  pro- 
longed hunger.  The  victim  of  such  a  condi- 
tion may  suffer  both  from  advanced  hallu- 
cinations and  from  ungovernable  impulses,  so 
as  to  be  morally  unaccountable  for  his  acts. 
Here  is  a  delicate  matter  for  judicial  deci- 
sion, since  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine 
subsequently  just,  what  the  degree  of  delirium 
and  irresponsibility  at  the  time  of  a  criminal 
action  was.  Most  curious  of  all,  there  is  said 
to  be  a  well-established  analogy  between  the 
delirium  induced  by  prolonged  fasting  and 
that  resulting  from  alcoholic  excess,  strange 
as  it  may  seem. 

In  the  mental  states  consequent  on  hunger  and 
on  drunkenness  we  find  the  same  disturbance  of 
the  intellect,  of  the  moral  sense,  and  of  conduct. 
Both  clinical  and  experimental  observations  have 
proved  that  the  phenomena  due  to  over-indulg- 
ence in  alcohol  and  those  due  to  deprivation  and 
lack  of  nutrition  are  somewhat  extensively  in 
correspondence. 


THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION  IN  CHINA 


THKRE  are  people  in  Knglish-speaking 
countries  who  consider  the  question  of 
English  sf>elling  an  acute  one!  There  are 
nations  of  continental  Europe  in  which  per- 
petual dissension  reigns  with  regard  to  the 
use  or  non-use  of  particular  languages  or  dia- 
lects for  particular  purposes.  In  short,  al- 
mfM  every  country  has  its  language  question. 
If,  however,  linguistic  troubles  sometimes 
assume  seriou.s  propfjrtions  in  the  Occident, 
the\'  rise  to  the  level  of  a  national  curse  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  China. 

That  her  language  is  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  China's  progress,  and  hence  is  the 
problem  that  mo^t  urgentiv  demands  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  goverrunent,  is  the 
the»is  oi  a  contributor  to  the  Ffir  Easttrn 
Rrvinv  (Shanghai  an«l  Mam'Ia),  who  signs 
himvlf  "Sans  (iatits." 

China  is  disunited  hr<ausc  of  hrr  many 
ftpfiken  dialertt;  the  bulk  of  her  population 
remains  in  dire  igtjoranre,  berauw  only  the 
fortunate  few  can  find  time  to  arquirc  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  m  rittm  lan- 
guage; and,  lastly,  linguistic  diffirultiet  im- 
pfwr   a  St      ■      "  '  ■ 

all  kinfli,   .; ».   :....' 


and  Latin,  or  even  in  the  old  English  of  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  we  would  find,  as  in  China,  thou- 
sands of  stylists  and  copyists  in  each  and  every 
firtice  of  the  government.  This  is  true  in  China 
to-day.  The  present  ofhcial  class  is  sujipostd  to 
be  the  educated  class,  but  rarely  is  an  individual 
found  who  can  compose  a  report  or  a  petition  in 
the  proper  style,  and   if  he  happens  to  be  able  to 


If   all    ihr   ufhciaU  ;t   ihr    I 
tend    ill    thrir     rr[><ir'«    In    ihrir 


«     ill    iifrrk 


*  /> 

:? 


'  iirN»   I 
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do  that  much,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  is 
unable  to  write  the  characters  in  such  a  form  as 
to    present    the    requisite    appearance    of    neatness. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure  on  the  upkeep  of  a  staff 
in  any  office  of  the  government  is  absorbed  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  stylists  and  copy- 
ists. One  who  issues  an  order  or  a  request  is 
compelled  to  wait  for  hours  before  the  stylists 
and  coypists  are  able  to  turn  it  out  in  the  proper 
form. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  is  true  of  government 
circles,  how  much  more  true  is  it  of  the  man  in 
business.  In  nearly  every  shop  of  any  size  in 
China  there  will  be  found  a  stylist  and  a  copyist. 
The  little  shop  on  the  corner  or  in  some  side 
street  must  seek  a  public  writer  or  the  secretary 
of  some  customer  to  write  for  him.  The  immense 
amount  of  time  and  money  wasted  daily  in  China 
in  the  cause  of  the  style  of  writing  and  the  mak- 
ing of  neat  characters  is  not  only  appalling  but 
entirely  useless. 

Out  of  the  approximately  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  every  year  in  China  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  it  will  be 
found,  after  deducting  the  expenditure  for  the 
army  and  navy,  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
millions  are  spent  in  the  upkeep  of  stylists  and 
copyists.  The  hundreds  of  clerks  found  around 
the  average  government  office  are  merely  there 
to  write.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  various  boards  in  Peking  are  there 
solely  as  penmen. 

No  wonder  that  the  Chinese  way  of  ex- 
pressing: the  idea  that  a  government  office 
is  particularly  hard-worked  is  to  say  that 
there  are  many  "documents." 

In  most  of  the  documents  so  prepared  it  is  not 
the  idea  that  has  first  place.  It  is  first  the  style, 
second,  the  form  of  the  character,  and  last  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed. 

There  is  much  talk  in  China  of  establish- 
ing compulsory  education,  but  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  first  step  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing must  be  the  simplification  and  unification 
of  the  language.  Style  and  caligraphy  must 
be  sacrificed  to  a  great  extent,  before  the 
written  language  can  really  become  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  Chinese  people. 

In  spite  of  the  educational  movements  of 
recent  years,  the  government  is  now  spend- 
ing fifty  times  as  much  upon  the  army  and 
navy  as  upon  education,  ^'et  the  money  de- 
voted to  military  purposes  is  largely  thrown 
away,  because  the  army  and  navy  are  hope- 
lessly inefficient.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  education  of  the  people  would,  in  the 
long  run,  contribute  vastly  more  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  virile  nation,  able  to  defend  it- 
self against  foreign  aggression,  than  the 
maintenance  of  an  ignorant  and  essentially 
unpatriotic  army,  such  as,  in  his  opinion. 
China  now  has. 


He  urges  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  gov- 
ernment appoint  a  board  of  scholars  to  un- 
dertake sweeping  reforms  in  the  language. 
As  to  the  written  language: 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  that  from  thirt>- 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  Chinese  characters 
are  sufhcient  for  the  daily  needs  of  expression, 
no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  and  it  should 
be  the  first  duty  of  this  board  to  make  up  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language.  That  is,  a  simple 
and  concise  vocabulary,  covering  the  characters 
that  are  in  ordinary  and  constant  use  ir.  the 
spoken  .Mandarin,  which  is  very  direct  and  clear, 
should  be  first  considered.  There  should  be  a 
Chinese  dictionary  for  the  man  in  the  street,  and 
this  should  contain  the  most  useful  of  the  char- 
acters. There  should  be  a  regular  course  of 
study  covering  a  definite  period  of  time  that  will 
be  consumed  in  the  mastering  of  this  vocabulary. 
All  text-books  should  be  compiled  from  it,  and 
the  dictionary  should  be  able  to  explain  any  and 
all  words  used  the  first  five  years  of  the  school 
life  of  the  average  pupil.  In  other  words,  the 
primary  school  education  should  be  such  as  to 
give  the  pupil  the  use  of  these  characters. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  immemo- 
rial custom  of  having  children  of  all  classes, 
in  case  they  get  any  education  at  all,  devote 
their  early  years  to  the  study  of  "classics," 
having  little   relation   to  modern   life. 

The  telegraph  code  alone  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  average  limit  of  Chinese  expression,  and  that 
code,  we  believe,  does  not  contain  over  five  thou- 
sand characters.  A  complete  canvassing  of  the 
language  for  those  words  found  to  be  most  often 
used,  and  most  expressive  of  meaning,  would 
evolve  a  most  complete  vocabulary  for  daily  use. 
No  text-book  should  be  allowed  in  schools  of  cer- 
tain grades  unless  it  used  the  words  that  occur 
in  this  vocabulary.  .  .  .  For  higher  education, 
and  purely  literary  courses,  there  should  be  fur- 
ther compilations  of  dictionaries,  vocabularies, 
etc 

Finally,  the  writer  proposes  the  abolition 
of  the  so-called  "correct"  character,  now 
used,  in  favor  of  the  "grass"  character,  which 
is  much  easier  and  qmcker  to  write.  News- 
papers should  be  required  to  use  type 
corresponding  to  this  simpler  form,  and  it 
should  be  employed  in  all  official  docu- 
ments. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  more  diflRcult  prob- 
lem of  imif>ing  the  spoken  language,  the  au- 
thor urges  that  every  effort  be  made  to  spread 
the  use  of  the   Mandarin   dialect. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  Satirmal  Review 
(Shanghai)  for  Januan.'  29,  will  be  found  an 
addiess  by  the  Miiuster  of  Education  on  the 
subject  of  the  newly  invented  Chinese  alpha- 
bet designed  to  simplify  the  written  language 
and  standardize  the  pronunciation. 
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^ix.      Ai-i-AHAM      FLEXXER  DR.    CHARLES    \V.    ELIOT  CHAIRMAN   FREDERICK  T.   GATES, 

(Author  of  "The   Modern   School"     (Who  pleads  for  revolutionary  changes    OF     THE     CEXERAL     EDUCATION 
— see  page  465)  in    our    secondary    schools)  BOARD 

SENSE-TRAINING    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

AND  ACADEMIES 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT'S  latest 
contribution  to  educational  discussion 
is  a  plea  for  the  training  of  the  senses  in  our 
secondary'  schools.  His  argument  appears  in 
"Ocxasional  Papers  No.  2,"  one  of  the  pub- 
lications  of   the   General    Education    Board. 

Beginning  with  the  observation  that  the 
best  part  of  all  human  knowledge  has  come 
to  us  through  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  and  touch,  and  that  the  most 
important  part  of  education  has  always  been 
the  training  of  the  senses  through  which  that 
best  part  of  knowledge  comes,  Dr.  Eliot 
points  out  two  results  of  this  training  in  the 
individual  besides  the  faculty  of  accurate 
observation, — one,  the  acquisition  of  some 
sort  of  skill,  the  other  the  habit  of  careful 
reflection  and  measured  reasoning  which  rc- 
fults  in  precise  statement  and  record. 

The  illustrations  of  sense  training,  in- 
cluding the  baby's  first  efforts  in  observation 
and  experi(?)rntation ;  the  opportunities  en- 
joyed b>'  the  bijy  on  a  farm  for  trairu'ng  eye, 
ear,  and  mind  ;  the  divipline  of  the  funda- 
mental tradf  ■■■■h  as  thr>«ke  of  the  carpen- 
ter, ma.v)n,  K  .ith,  whrrlwright,  tinker, 
hand  leather  worker,  and  »hf>rmaker,  are  fa- 
miliar and  obvifjiis.  Or.  Eliot's  pr'iposi- 
tion  that  the  training  of  the  »en«e%  should 
always  have  been  a  prime  object  in  human 
ediiration  at  every  %t»fife  from  primary  to 
pr'  '■-  laj,  teems  almrwt  axiomatic,  and  yet 
tir             I   be  n'»  one  tn  dispufr  In-.  ( onrrn- 


tion  that  this  form  of  training  has  never  In 
the  past  been  a  "prime  object"  in  our  edu- 
cational systems,  and  is  not  to-day. 

Literature,  as  he  shows,  was  the  chief 
basis  of  the  education  that  our  modern  world 
has  inherited  from  ancient  times.  These 
were  its  principal  materials:  Elementary 
mathematics,  sacred  and  profane  writings, 
both  prose  and  poetr\%  including  descriptive 
narrative,  history,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
and  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  This  latter 
form  of  culture  has  survived  in  some  parts 
of  F'urope  in  far  greater  vigor  than  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  In  Dr.  P'liot's  opinion 
the  varied  skill  of  the  artist  in  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  "has  been  a 
saving  element  in  national  education,  al- 
though it  affected  strongly  only  a  linu'ted 
number  of   persons." 

Since  England  was  less  influenced  by  ar- 
tistic culture  than  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  Americar)  secondary  and  higher 
education  copied  English  mo<lels,  being  also 
afTccted  by  the  Puritan,  Scotch  Presbvterian, 
and  rjuaker  disdain  for  the  fine  arts,  \ery 
little  time  was  given  in  our  secon<lary  schools 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  power 
through  music  and  drawing.  As  a  rule,  savs 
Dr.  Eliot,  "the  ><»uf>g  men  admitted  to 
Amrricarj  colleges  cm  neither  draw  nor  sing; 
and  they  jvnsenH  no  other  skill  of  eye,  ear, 
or  hand."  A%  far  as  athletic  sports  are  con- 
cerned   <»nly    exirption.d    pcivms    acipiiie    a 
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high    degree   of   skill,    which   is   itself    of    a  be  somewhat  reduced  as  regards  number  of 

coarser  kind   than  the  skill   required  by  the  assigned  periods  in  the  week;  secondly,  that 

artist  and  the  skilled  workman.  afternoon    hours    shall    be    utilized,    or,    in 

In  only  one  profession  d(K-s  Dr.  Kliot  find  other  words,  that  the  school  day  shall  be 
that  educational  processes  have  been  changed  lengthened  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  long  sum- 
as  a  result  of  the  revolutionary  develop-  mer  vacation  shall  be  reduced.  There  is 
ments  of  the  past  fifty  years  in  physical,  no  good  reason  for  turning  cit>-  children  into 
chemical,  and  biological  science.  The  medi-  the  streets  for  more  than  two  months  every 
cal  student  now  receives  individual  training  summer,  and  since  the  new  subjects  all  re- 
in the  use  of  his  senses,  and  this  training  is  quire  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exertion,  they 
given  by  experts  in  the  use  of  their  own  can  he  added  to  the  memory  subjects  with- 
lyes,  ears,  and  hands  in  diagnosis  and  treat-  out  risk  to  the  health  of  the  children;  pro- 
ment.  It  is  Dr.  Eliot's  conclusion  that  vided  that  the  shops,  laboratories,  and  ex- 
M-hat  has  already  been  done  in  medical  edu-  ercising  rooms  be  kept  cool  and  well  venti- 
cation  needs  to  be  done  in  all  other  forms  lated.  In  rural  schools,  a  good  part  of  the 
of  education,  whether  for  trades  or  for  pro-  new  work  in  sowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
fessions,  whether  for  occupations  chief  in  and  harvesting  must  be  done  out  of  doors, 
manual   or  for  those  chief   in  mental.  Dr.   Eliot  is  convinced   that  even,-  school 

The  changes  which,  in  Dr.  Eliot's  opinion,  plant,  whether  in  the  city  or  country,  should 

ought  to  be  made  immediately  in  programs  be  used  not  only  by  the  regular  pupils  dur- 

of    American    secondary   schools    are   chiefly  ing  the  hours  from  eight  to  half-past  eight, 

these:  and    four    to    half-past    four,    but    by    older 

youths  or  adults  at  hours  outside  the  work- 

The   introduction   of  more  hand,   ear,   and   eye  \^„  ^\^^  j„  ^hg   prevailing  industries  in   the 

work — such   as   drawing,   carpenirv,   turning,   mu-    ^  •..  k  *U„    ^^k«   1    :.    ^:»..„»-.  1 

,        1  •  J  .u      •  •         r      -1,   town   or  citv   where   the  school     s  s  tuated. 

sic,  sewing,  and  cooking,  and  the  giving  of  much    '  -      .  .  ,       , 

more  time  to  the  sciences  of  observation— chemis-  1  he  efforts  to  introduce  contmuation  schools 

try,  physics,  biology,  and  geography — not  political,  and  to  develop  evening  schools  should,  in  his 

but    geological    and    ethnographical    geography,  opinion,  result  speedilv  in  a  large  extension 

These  sciences  should  be  taught  in  the  most  con-  ^   ^     American  public  school   svstem. 

Crete    manner    possible — that    is    m    laboratories  .       .          ii       ii                        \    -r     ^ 

with  ample   experimenting  done  by  the  individ-  Institutions  like   Hampton  and    1  uskegee, 

iial    pupil    with   his  own   eyes  and   hands,   and   in  which   show   how   to   learn   by   actual   seeing, 

the    field    through    the    pupil's    own    observation  hearing,   touching,   and   doing,   instead   of  by 

guided   by  expert   leaders^     In   secondary   schools  reading    and    committing    to    memorv,    point 

situated    in    the   countrv   the    elements   or    agricul-  ,                   ^          i        ■                              •         '         j 

ture  should  have  an  important  place  in  the  pro-  the  way   for  the   improvement   m  secoiidary 

gram,    and    the    pupils    should    all    work    in    the  schools  which    Dr.    Eliot   advocates.      "They 

school    gardens   and   experimental    plots,   both   in-  have  proved  that  the  mental  powers,  as  well 

dividually    and    in    cooperation    with    others.      In  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^jj,^.  po^^ers,  are  stronglv  developed 

citv    schools    a    manual    training    should    be    given  ,         i       i  ■     i'    r   •                           i_                           ^u    ^ 

which  would  prepare  a  bov  for  anv  one  of  manv  by  the  kind  of  instruction  they  give ;  SO  that 

different   trades,    not   by    familiarizing    him    with  nobody   need    apprehend   that    reduced   atten- 

the  details  of  actual   work   in    any  trade,  but  bv  tion   tO   memorv  subjects,   with    increased   at- 

piving  him   an   all-around   bodily   vigor,   a   nerv-  tj.,iti,„,    ^o    the'  training    of    the    senses,    the 

(.us   svstem  capaiile   of   multiform   coordinated   cf-  ,                ,      i                              -n             i^     • 

forts,"  a  liking  for  doing  his  best  in  competition  ""'scles,    and    the    nerves.    Will    result    in    a 

with  mates,  and  a  widely  applicable  skill  of  eye  smaller  capacity  for  sound  thinking  and  for 

and   hand.     Again,  music  should  be  given  a  sub-  the  exercise  of   an   animating   good-will." 
staiitial   place  in  the  program  of  every  secondary 

school,    in    order    that    all    the    pupils    may    learn  The   Country   SchooI  of  To-Morrow 

musical    notation,    and   mav   get   much    practise    in  u i-  i     i    u        u      r^ 

leading    music    and    in    singing.      Drawing,    both  A    N    earlier    pajxr   published    by    the   Cien- 

friehand  and  mechanical,  should  be  given  ample  ±\,    cral    Education    Board,    written    by    the 

time  in  every  secondary  school  program;  because  chairman    of    the    Hoard,    Mr.    Frederick    T. 

it  is  an  admirable  mode  of  expression  which  sup-  x  -                •                                ..            u      i    •••_    .    W  .U 

1         ,1                    A  ■      t.       .     \           t        I  dates,   pictures  a  countrv  school      in  which 

plements    language    and    is   often    to    be    preferred    '^■"''^■'    '  n    l        '       i       •  •      ui 

to  it.  lies  at  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  manv  young  and  old  will  be  taught  in  practicable 
arts  and  trades,  affords  simultaneously  good  ways  how  to  make  rural  life  beautiful,  in- 
training  for  both  eye  and  hand,  and  gives  much  telligent.  fruitful,  recreative,  healthful,  and 
enjoyment    throughout    life    to    the    possessor    of    .  .. 

even   a   moderate   amount  of   skill.  JONOUS. 

For  this  ideal  school,  serving  a  township 

In   order  to   introduce  these  new  subjects  containing   1^0  families  or  more.  Mr.  Ciates 

in    the    existing    secondary    schools    of    the   requires   a   group  of   school   buildings  to  be 

lriit<-d  States.  Dr.  Eliot  proposes,  first,  that   placed  as  near  the  center  as  possible,  and  for 

the  memory  subjects  and   mathematics  shall    the    more    distant    pupils   he   would    arrange 
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daily  conveyance  in  groups.     Evenbody  will  would   conduct   farming  operations,   as  well 

be   included    in    the    aims    of    this    township  as   cooking,    sewing,    and    all    the   industries 

school,  old  as  well  as  young.  existing  in  the  township. 

As    to    the    essential    features    of    the    old 

Ever?-  indusm-  in  the  district  finds  place  in  our  curriculum,    the    teaching   of    the   three   R's, 

curriculum.      Every    kitchen,    barn,    dairy,    shop,  Mr,   Gates  has  this,  to  say: 
is    a    laboraton."    for    our    school.      The    growing 

crops,   the  orchards,   the  vineyards,   the   gardens,  The  moment  we  cease  to  pursue  the  three  R's 

the    forests,    the    streams,    the    domestic    animals,  as    abstract    ends,     disassociated    with    anything 

nay,   even   the   tools  of   ever\-   farm,   are   part  of  which  the  child  has  experienced,  and  bring  them 

our  scientific  equipment.     The  horizon  forms  the  forward  only  when  and  as  the  child  needs  to  use 

walls  of  our  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  them    in    his   business,    he    will    pick    them    up    as 

sky  its  roof,   and   all   the   life  within  is  material  readily  as  ball   and  bat.     We   are  under  no  ex- 

and  specimen  for  our  study.  treme    necessity   of   penning   children    in    a    room 

and  chaining  them  to  a  bench  and  there  branding 

The  school  would  minister  to  the  needs  t^e    three   Rs   upon    them.     The   dirticulties   of 

f   ^1  -^     •      »u      »»„_   „£   u„„UT,     school    life,    disciphnarv    and    otherwise,    are    of 

of  the  communm    m   the  matter  of  health     ^^^  ^^^^h^;.^  ^^j^j^^    •  ^^^^,  ^^,^^g  ^^  ^   ^^,^^ 

housmg.   clothmg,   and   tood.      .Ample  school  method  that  has  become  traditional.     How  do  we 

grounds   would    be   necessar}-   for   the   school  teach  children  to  use  carpenter's  tools,  for  illus- 

itself  is  to  be  within  the  limits  of  child  life,  tration?     By  studying  pictures  of  these  tools  in 

r   ^1       I-.-        i   »u         u    1      books  or  bv  puttme  the  tools  themselves  into  the 

a  microcosm  of   the  lite  of   the  uhole  com-  ^^^^^    ^^  -^^^^^    children,    with    material    to    work 

munit>-.      On  these  school  grounds  the  com-  upon,    and    things    to   make?      Precisely    so   with 

munity   of   children   would   have   a   common  the   three   R's.     They   are   nothing  in   the   world 

social  and  perhaps  a  common  manufacturing  ''"'  tools.    Give  them  to  the  children  as  tools  that 

J                      •   1   ir        ;•   •                     T*    J         u  thev  now  need  in  something  definitelv  put  before 

and  commercial  hte  ot  its  own.      L  nder  the  ^he-m,  and  thev  will  learn  to  use  them  easilv  and 

guidance  of  skilled   instructors,  the  children  naturally. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND 
PREPAREDNESS 

THE  opposition  of  the  American  Fed-  One  of  the  demands  emphatically  asserted 
eration  of  Labor,  and  especially  of  its  by  Mr.  Gompers  is  that  all  policies  and 
president,  Samuel  Gompers,  to  the  develop-  plans  for  national  defense  shall  be  deter- 
ment of  militarism  in  this  countr\  has  been  mined  by  representatives  of  all  the  people, 
made  known  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Thus  the  organized  labor  movement,  which 
There  is  more  than  ordinary-  significance,  holds  itself  to  be  the  only  means  for  voicing 
therefore,  in  the  fact  that  the  opening  article  the  will  and  desires  of  the  great  masses  of 
f»f  the  American  Fetlerationist  for  March  is  American  citizenship,  asserts  its  right  to  rep- 
contributed  by  Mr.  Gompers  himself,  under  resentation  in  all  committees,  commissions, 
the  title  "Justice  and  Democracy,  the  or  bodies  that  decide  upon  preparedness  for 
Handmaids  of  Preparedness."  This  utter-  and  the  conduct  of  military  defense. 
ance  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  state-  The  working  people  of  all  nations,  says 
ment  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  in  Mr.  (lonipers,  are  alwa\s  those  most  vitally 
thi$  countr>'  toward  the  current  discussion  yfTected  by  military  service  in  times  of  peace 
on  national  prrparc«incss.  or  war.  Since  they  have  been  the  chief  suf- 
Considcring  preparedness  as  an  economic  ferers  from  evils  of  militarism,  they  should 
as  well  a.H  a  civic  aful  military  problem,  Mr.  be  the  most  interested  in  safeguarding  our 
(lompers  insists  that  the  principles  of  human  own  national  def<'nsc  plans  from  dangers  and 
welfare  ran  no  more  be  ignored  in  military  from  evils  of  militarism,  such  as  have  over- 
matters  or  in  plans  for  national  defense  than  taken  other  nations. 

in   commerce  or   indu.4tr>'.      "National    poli-  Mr,    Gompers    distinguished    sharply    he- 

cie»,  whether  p^ditical   or  military,  mu«t  be  tween    preparedn<*ss   and    militarism.      Hoth. 

in  accord  with  broad,  demo<ratic  iilcan  that  he  sayu,  leave  an  idelihie  impression  upon  the 

recognize  all   fartors  and  value  each  anord-  nation,   r»ne   for    frrrdotn   and    the  other   for 

ing  to  the  tervice  that  it  perform*.     There  \s  rcpreiwion.      .Militarism    is    a    perversion    of 

a  human  \u\r  to  all  of  our  national  pr<»l»le(nn,  prep.i red nrns, 

whether   industrial,   commercial,  fxilitical   or  The   lalwr   movenwnt,   a(T»»rding   to    Mi. 

military."  C]ompcr»,   ii  it»rlf   militant.      "The  worker* 
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understand  the  necessity  for  power  and  its 
uses.  They  fully  appreciate  the  important 
function  that  power  exercises  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world."  The\-  believe,  too,  that  the 
very  existence  of  power  and  ability  to  use 
it  constitute  a  defense  against  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted  attack.  So  there  should 
be  ability  and  readiness  for  self-defense  as 
safeguards  against  unnecessary  and  useless 
wars. 

Among  the  pernicious  results  of  militarism 
have  been  the  building  up  of  a  separate  mili- 
tary caste  and  the  subordination  of  civic  in- 
stitutions to  military  government  and  mili- 
tary standards.  It  is  contended  by  Mr. 
(jompers  that  when  military  institutions  and 
military  service  are  separated  from  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  people  the\  tend  to  subvert 
the  ideals  of  civic  life  and  to  that  extent  be- 
come dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Gompers,  therefore,  would 
democratize  thoroughly  all  military  service. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  impose 
a  dut>'  upon  all  who  enjoy  them.  That  duty  in- 
volves service  to  the  nation  in  all  relations  of 
the  common  life  including  its  defense  against  at- 
tack and  the  maintenance  of  national  institutions 
and   ideals. 

There  are  no  citizens  of  our  country  Avho  are 
more  truly  patriotic  than  the  organized  wage- 
earners — or  all  of  the  wage-earners.  We  have 
done  our  share  in  the  civic  life  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  in  the  nations  wars.  We  have  done  our 
share  to  protect   the   nation   against  insidious  at- 


tacks from  within  that  were  directed  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  life  and  would  have  inevi- 
tably involved  us  in  foreign  complications.  The 
wage-earners  stood  unfalteringly  for  ideals  of 
honor,  freedom  and  lovalty.  Their  wisdom  and 
their  patriotism  served  our  country  in  a  time 
of  great  need.  No  one  can  question  that  the 
wage-earners  of  the  United  States  are  patriotic  in 
the  truest  sense.  No  one  can  question  their  un- 
willingness to  fight  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  free- 
dom and  justice.  No  one  can  question  the  value 
of  the   ideals   that  direct  the   labor  movement. 

Though  we  may  realize  the  brutality  of  war, 
though  we  may  know  the  value  of  life,  yet  wc 
know  e(jually  well  what  would  be  the  effects 
upon  the  lives  and  the  minds  of  men  who  would 
lose  their  rights,  who  would  accept  denial  of 
justice  rather  than  hazard  their  physical  safety. 
The  progress  of  all  the  ages  has  come  as  the 
result  of  protests  against  wrongs  and  cruel  con- 
ditions and  through  assertion  of  rights  and  ef- 
fective demands  for  justice.  Our  own  freedom 
and  republican  form  of  government  have  been 
achieved  by  resistance  to  t\ranny  and  insistence 
upon  rights.  Freedom  and  democracy  dare  not 
be  synonymous  with  weakness.  They  exist  only 
because  there  is  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  life,  faith  in  human  nature  and  the  will 
to  make  these  things  realities  even  against  the 
opposition  of  those  who  see  and  understand  less 
truly. 

A'ery  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  in  which  resistance  and  in- 
sistence are  not  involved.  Not  only  must  man 
have  a  keen  sense  of  his  own  rights,  but  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  maintain  those  rights  with 
effective  persistence.  Resistance  to  injustice  and 
tyranny  and  low  ideals  is  inseparable  from  a 
virile  fighting  quality  that  has  given  purpose 
and    force    to    ennobling    causes — to    all    nations. 


TAKING  STOCK  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 

VITALITY 


Till"  March  number  of  the  Ri:\ii\v  of 
RtviLWS  contained  a  brief  accoimt  of 
the  scheme  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
Mhich  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  in  the 
State  of  New  ^'ork.  The  promoters  of  this 
project  hope  to  induce  other  States,  and  ulti- 
mately the  whole  nation,  to  adopt  similar 
schemes.  In  connection  with  any  general 
system  of  health  insurance  it  is  essential  to 
know  how  much  sickness  normally  prevails 
in  the  community.  Comparatively  little  in- 
formation has  been  gathered  imder  this  head 
in  the  Vniteil  States.  A  recent  number  of 
Ptihlic  Ilcnllh  Reports,  in  presenting  the 
results  of  a  conununity  sickness  survey  made 
last  year  in  Rochester,  N.  ^'..  points  out 
the  desirability  of  having  such  surveys  car- 
ried out  on  a  national  scale  in  connection 
with  the  deceniu'al  censuses,  ami  remarks 
that  "the  lite-conservation  movement  of  to- 


day, as  a  basis  for  a  constructive  program, 
has  a  deep  need  for  a  scientific  and  accurate 
measure  of  sickness  and   its  effects." 

The  same  need  was  emphasized  by  Mr. 
K.  E.  Rittenhouse,  in  his  address  as  chair- 
man and  retiring  vice-president  of  Section  I, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Colum- 
bus. This  address  is  published  in  Science. 
Taking  as  his  point  of  departure  the  present 
agitation  in  behalf  of  national  defense  in  a 
nulitary  sense,  the  author  urges  that  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  nation  is  a  factor 
of  capital  importance  in  the  problem  of  pre- 
paredness for  war,  and  that  for  this  reason 
— if  for  no  other — it  behooves  Congress  to 
establish    a    "national    vitality   commission." 

Such  a  commission  should  be  authorized  by 
C'r)ngres8  and  appointed  by  th«  President  and 
consist   of,   say,   fifteen   members   selected    from   a 
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list  of  our  most  emineot  authorities  in  this  field 
of   science. 

An  official  body  of  this  character  would  cofn- 
mand  attention  and  confidence.  It  would  not  only 
enlighten  the  public,  but  it  would  stimulate  to 
action  our  school  and  health  officials,  and  the 
appropriating  authorities  back  of  them,  in  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  individual  hygiene  and  health- 
ful living  generally.  This  would  help  to  check 
both  communicable  and  degenerative  atfections 
which  are  causing  such  an  excessive  drain  upon 
national   vitalit}'. 

If  the  State  can  teach  us  how  to  combat  germ 
diseases  (which  it  is  doing),  why  not  organic 
diseases,  which  are  virtually  all  preventable  or 
deferable? 

Modern  progress  has  freed  us  from  many 
mental  and  physical  burdens.  It  has  given  us 
wealth,  comforts,  luxuries,  pleasures,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  knowledge  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  forefathers.  It  has  removed  many 
dangers  from  our  paths  and  lengthened  the  av- 
erage years  of  life,  all  of  which  we  gladly  ac- 
knowledge. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  that  while  Ameri- 
can life  strain  has  decreased  in  some  respects 
it  has  increased  in  others.  We  must  admit  that 
our  civilization,  in  addition  to  its  blessings,  has 
brought  us  habits  and  hazards  of  life  and  de- 
generative influences  which  promote  physical  de- 
terioration. 

One  reason  whj-  we  have  been  altogether 
too  complacent  regarding  the  health  of  the 
nation  is  that  our  vital  statistics,  such  as 
thev  are,   have  led   to  misconceptions. 

For  instance,  the  average  person  interprets  the 
declining  general  death  rate  and  the  increase  in 
the  average  years  of  life  as  a  sign  that  the  race 
is  growing  stronger,  that  its  capacity  to  stand 
the  stress  of  modern  life  is  increasing.  The  fact 
is  overlooked  that  the  decline  in  the  death  rate 
in  recent  years  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  saving 
of  lives  in  infano',  childhood,  and  early  adult 
life  from  the  germ  diseases.  These  diseases  are 
really  accidents.  They  are  not  the  result  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life.  The  declining  death  rate 
means,  then,  not  that  we  have  grown  physically 
strooKcr,  but  that  we  have  learned  to  step  around 
certain  dangers. 

Two  point*  of  ominous  importaticc  in 
this  connection  are,  first,  that  "the  death 
rate  in  middle  life  and  old  age  from  the 
''  '       '^s    has    increased    strarlily 

'  ■■   J   -■■  .,    .!tond,  that  our  p<^)puIarion 

mm'  inrluden  an  immen.vr  number  of  phys- 
ically «tjh-5tandard  people  who,  but  for  mcMJ- 
ern  mrthf»<N  of  drallr  •*!    grrm  diseases, 

would    have    brrn    el:  i    in    early    life. 

Science  ii  resp<jn»ible  for  "the  survival  of 
the  weak." 

"The  drrlinv  in  phv*!ral  artlviiv  ha*  had  an 
;  We 

1  ,    ficn- 

rraiions  of  nuidrior  or  rtj  activr  aiirrviort, 

who   are   now   working   i ...ft,  siorrt,   and   the 


industries  where  little  or  no  physical  exertion  or 
even  concentration  of  mind  is  required. 

!Mr.  Rittenhouse  draws  up,  in  the  form 
of  a  "bill  of  particulars,"  a  long  list  of 
"the  conditions  and  reasons  justifying  the 
appointment  of  a  scientific  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  trend  of  national 
vitalitj',"  including  such  details  as  that 

A  marked  increase  has  occurred  in  the  death 
rate  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  digestive 
systems,  heart,  and  arterial  system,  kidneys,  and 
urinary  system — 19  per  cent,   in  ten  years. 

-■\t  least  8,500,000  men  (of  total  28  million^ 
age  eighteen  to  sixty,  have  evidences  of  approach- 
ing organic  disease  or  already  have  it  in  one  or 
more   forms. 

Health  and  life  waste  from  tuberculosis,  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  other  germ  diseases  is  still  ex- 
cessive;   about   350,000   deaths    anuually. 

The  mortality  from  cancer  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing.    Annual   deaths  about  75,000. 

Accidental  deaths  have  steadily  increased  and 
now   number   nearly   90,000    annually. 

Four  out  of  every  ten  deaths  (all  causes)  are 
preventable. 

Two  billion  dollars  is  the  estimated  annual 
economic  waste  due  to  preventable  sickness  and 
preventable  deaths  in  the   United  States. 

The  birth  rate  is  steadily  declining — especially 
among  the  well-to-do  classes — and  at  least  200,000 
babies  die   every  year   from   preventable   disease. 

There  are  9,000,000  unmarried  women  and 
8,000,000   unmarried  men   in   the   United   States. 

The  divorce  rate  is  increasing.  In  Chicago 
one  suit  is  filed  for  every  six  marriage  licenses 
issued. 

Not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  school  children 
need  attention  for  physical  defects  or  impairments 
prejudicial  to  health. 

The  large  number  of  mental  defectives  and 
backward  children  in  our  schools  presents  a  seri- 
ous educational  prolilem. 

Idiocy   and   insanity  are  apparently  increasing. 

An  enormous  number  of  people  are  suffering 
from  drug  habits  and   alcoholism. 

Medical  men  claim  that  victims  of  venereal 
disease  arc  rapidly  increasing. 

Suicides  continue  to  increase  and  have  now 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  over  15,<ii)(i  annu- 
ally. In  ten  years,  42,000  people  have  taken  their 
lives  in  loo  cities. 

America's  murder  rate  is  extraordinary.  About 
80  per  million  as  against  7  to  20  for  other  nations. 

Undoubtedly  the  rjovrrnment  should  be- 
stir ifHclf  in  dralini:  with  the  prrcniu'al  prob- 
lem of  public  health — a  problem  involviiii; 
far  Hraver  conditions  than  any  to  be  ap- 
prchrniled  from  in.idr<|uafe  military  rr- 
wjurces — but  Mr.  Kittenhou'.e  hardlv  makri 
It  clear  why  thi«  cannnt  be  done  by  strength- 
ening exisiting  official  agenrien,  especiallv  the 
national  Pubhc  Mr.ilth  Service,  rather  tli.m 
bv  creating  a  nrw  one. 
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THE  WASTE  OF  MONEY  FOR    PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS 

AT    this   period    of    each    year,    Congress  we   quote    Mr.    Hendrick's  r\,ccount  of   "the 
spends   most  of   its   time   framing   and  final  act  of  this  drama": 

debating  appropriation  bills.     Some  of  these       ....  •  t      .     . -n 

\  y  ,  1  -As  his  signature  is  necessarv  to  make  the  bill 

measures  relate  to  the  vast  governmental  or-  3   ,3„.^  ^j^    ^3^,^  i„   accordance  %vith  American 

ganization  centering  at  Washington,  and  legislative  methods,  is  entitled  to  a  "slice  of 
others  to  national  services,  such  as  the  postal  pork."  Indeed,  his  power  is  greater  than  that  of 
^,.^*^.^   ^^A   t-Ua  o^r^.-  0.1/4    not-T-       Qf-i'll   ,.tV>»rc    anv    Senator    or    Congressman — as    great    as    that 

svstem  and  tne  arm\  ana  naw.     otui  otners  ,,,,,                .-.     ».     tj                jc 

;  1/11  of  both  Houses  combined.  Mr.  Kurnett  and  Sen- 
appropriate  money  from  the  federal  treasury  3,^^  Sutherland  accept  this  situation.  This  is 
for  expenditure  in  the  various  States.  In  this  pure  Congressional  logic.  Mr.  Taft  in  a  few 
class  are  bills  for  pensions,  river  and  harbor  hours  will  leave  the  White  House  and  become  a 
improvements,  and  public  buildings.  professor  at  Yale  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  New 
,.  ,  ,  Haven,  the  Presidents  future  home,  demands  a 
Under  our  present  system,  the  requests  or  ^^^^.   p^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^,  j,^^^^.   j^  £3,.,^  ,„  ^e 

proposals  for  these  local  e.xpenditures  origin-   entirely    fair,    it    sadly    needs    one.      A    previous 

ate    in    the    States;    and    pressure    is    exerted   Congress   has   set   aside   $800,000   for   this  enter- 

upon  Congressmen  and   Senators  from  their  P^^.^-^  .l"'"    ^^'^^   enough   to   supply   all    this 

,  1-       •  T-     L  J  ..  citv  s  legitimate  requirements.     I  tell   the   rest  ot 

home  districts.      Lach   one   is  tempted   to  get  ^^e  storv  in   Congressman   Burnett's  ^vords.   from 

as   much    federal    aid    as   he   can    for   his    dis-  the  Congressional  Record:  "President  Taft  stated 

trict.     The  individual  harm  through  such  a   to  us,'  said  Mr.  Burnett  in  a  speech  to  Congress, 

svstem  is  slight,  but  the  cumulative  effect  is   "that  he  would  stand  for  a  bill  of  a  certain  size 

r  .1-  and  that  he  was  interested  in  a  building  he  would 

otten  appalling.  ,       -t-  y  ■»  t       "^'^''^'  "^^ch  like  to  have  us  make  an  appropriation 

In  the  Jf  orld's   If  ork   for  February,   Mr.   for,'  which,  as  I  recollect,  we  had  already  agreed 

Burton   J.    Hendrick    describes  one   of   these  upon,  which  building  was  in  a  city  where  he  was 

"pork"    bills   and    its   journev    through    Con-  expecting  to  be  professor  in  a  college."    To  w^hich 

Tj        1  •  u      D   ui-»  Mr.  Austin,  of  Tennessee,  another  member  of  the 

gress.     He  chooses  as  a  specimen  the  rublic  ^ .,^     \aa^a.     "i    1^:a     -i -»   ,.«   ««-,   K:r« 

=■     .  ^   ■,n^->        L-  1         i_i  -1     committee,    added:        I    said,     Let    us    otter    him 

Buildings  bill  of  191  J,  which,  while  typical,  something  and  get  him  interested  in  it  and  get 
is  described  as  "the  most  odious  oill  of  its  as  large  a  bill  as  we  can.'"  So  the  Ne\>^  Haven 
kind."     He  tells  us  how  it  was  prepared:         appropriation     is     increased     from    $S00,000     to 

$1,200,000. 

The    Committee    on    Public    Buildings    receives        »  .  ,       .  , 

about  5000  bills  a  se^sion.  It  decides  how  many  Many  specific  instances  ot  extravag.ince 
each  Congressman  and  Senator  is  to  have.  The  are  cited  by  ^Ir.  Hendrick.  Utah  was  "rcc- 
favored  hills— usually  between  three  and  four  ogmVed"  ( Mr.  Sutherland  of  that  State  hav- 
hundred-are   then   converted    into  one  great  om-    ■        ^■^^  ^^  ^'^^   j^ju   j,,   ^j^^   Sen.lte)    to   the 

nibus  measure.      1  he  omnibus  bill   contains  many       ^         .  ^-/-»  r»/->/\  m  r-        1        1' 

needed  buildings;  with  them,  however,  there  are  tune  of  >30,000  post-ofhces  at   Lureka,   \  er- 
scores  that  are  simply  criminal  waste.     Congress  nal,  and  Spanish  Fork.     One  of  these  towns 
has  to  accept  or  reject  the  bill  as  a  whole.    Nearly  has  a  population  of  less  than  900. 
every  Congressman  has  his  favorite  item,  but  he         y  j^^        ^^.-^^^    2500    population,    Was 

cannot    get    it    passed    without    voting   for    all    the      .  "      '  If.  c*i/\-  nnr\        ai_ 

others.     In  order  that  he  may  go  back   and   face  P'yen   a   post-oflfice  tO  COSt  SlO/,000.      A  tus, 
his  people,  he  votes  for  about  300  post  othces—  Woodward,    Shawnee,    and    Durant — all    in 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — in  order  that  he  may  (~)klahoma — were  voted  post-offices  or  court- 
land  his  ow^n  particular  prize.     As  one  Congress-  houses  costing  from  $80,000   tO  $125,000. 
man  said  of  the   1913  bill,  "it  ties  together  everv-        ,        ,,     ,^,   u     1  i-  j 

bodv  with  an  item  in  it."  "I  understand,"  said  I"  ^^}^  ^P^  buildings  and  Sites  were  pro- 
ano'ther,  "that  it  has  been  so  scientifically  pre-  vided  for  m  the  Single  year  1913.  It  has 
pared  that  it  cannot  be  defeated."  What  the  been  Said  that  250  of  the  items  constituted 
speaker  meant  was  that  th?  items  had  been  so  3,^  absolute  wastC  of  public  funds.  Besides 
wiselv   distributed    that   evervbody   was  bound   to     ,        •    •  •   1  .      ■»  r        tt      j   •  1     i.    ij      ..u   » 

vote  for  the  whole  bill.  the   mitial   cost,   Mr.    Hcndrick   holds   th.it 

each  building  will  be  a  perpetual  dram  on 
That  particular  bill  was  debated  in  the  the  public  treasury.  The  fixed  charges  on  a 
House  for  only  forty  minutes,  and  passed.  $50,000  building  investment  he  figures  at 
It  Wets  sent  over  to  the  Senate  carrying  ap-  S3500  a  year;  and  in  most  cases  the  former 
propriations  of  $25,000,000.  1  he  Senators  cost,  under  a  rental  system,  w.ts  .ibout  $300. 
added  so  many  items  of  their  own  that  the  Mr.  Hendrick  blames  the  system,  not  the 
completed  measure  cost  the  country  $45,-  individuals,  and  offers  a  remedy — to  take 
000,000.  from  Congress  the  power  to  initiate  appro- 

The  hill  then  went  to  the   President;  and  priations   for  local    purposes.      Let   the    Post 
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Office     Department     say     whether     Vernal,  appropriations    as    are   deemed    necessary   be 

Utah,  needs  a  550,000  building  to  carr^-  on  recommended    to    Congress    by    the    Depart- 

a  $6000   business;   and   let   the   Department  ments,  not  by  the  local  Representatives  and 

of    Justice    say    whether    Texarkana,    Tex.,  Senators.      Once    started,    probably    no    one 

needs  a  SllO.OOO  federal  court-house  for  use  would  be  more  pleased  with  such  a  system 

onlv  three  or  four  davs  each  vear.     Let  such  than  the  Congressmen  themselves. 


MAYOR  MITCHEL'S  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VIEWING    the    Mitchel    administration        Mr.  Bruere  emphasizes  the  advance  made 

in  New  York,  not  as  an  episode,  but  as  by  this  administration  in  the  character  of  the 

the  logical  outgrowth  of  ten  years'  rebuild-  appointees    for    heads    of    city    departments, 

ing    of    eft}'    government    and    education    of  Prior  to  Mayor  Gaynor's  time,  it  was  almost 

the  New  York  public  in  the  merits  of  bet-  the    invariable    custom    to    appoint    to    these 

ter   government,    Cit}'    Chamberlain    Henry  commissionerships    either    "district    leaders," 

Bruere,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  in    the    New    York    political    sense    of    the 

Bureau  of   Municipal   Research,   contributes  term,  or  business  men  with  political  proclivi- 

to  the  Xational  Municipal  Revieii-  a  valu-  ties.     While  Mayor  Mitchel  did  not  assume 

able  survey  of  the  constructive  achievements  that  a   political   leader  was  necessarily  dis- 

that  mark  the  first  half  of  the  four  years'  qualified  for  public  office,  he  chose  wherever 

term  of  office  for  which  Mayor  Mitchel  was  he  could   find   them   men   best  qualified,   by 

elected  in  the  fall  of  1913.     During  this  pe-  reason   of   training   and    experience,    for   the 

riod,  as  Mr.  Bruere  aptly  says  at  the  begin-  particular  jobs  to  be  filled.     In  the  depart- 

ning  of   his   article.   "Mr.   Mitchel  has   not  ments  of  Charities,  Correction,  and  Health, 

electrified     New    York    with     revolutionary  the    person    chosen    in    each    case    was    one 

changes   in   the   organization    and    character  whose  training,  experience,  temperament,  and 

of  its  government.      He   has  gratified   New  availability  made  him  professionally  the  best 

^'ork  by  his  exceptional  success  in  doing  the  qualified  per^son  for  the  department  to  which 

right   thing   in   the   right   way,   both   at   the  he  was  appointed.     In  this  sense  Mr.  Bruere 

outset  of  his  administration  and  as  each  sue-  regards   the   appointment  of   Commissioners 

cessive  emergency  has  arisen."  Kingsbur>-,  Davis,  and  Goldwatcr  as  epoch- 
making  in  that  this  was  the  first  definite  rec- 

In    thit    time    his    administration    has    demon-  ognition  of  special   professional   training  for 
•trated    its  character   and    quality,    and   eiven    as-         ...  .  ^  •  ,        •       r  i  i        c 

.urance    of    the    permanent    contribution    it    will  P"bliC  service  outside   the  fields  of  engmeer- 

make  to  the  city's  welfare.     It  has  given  the  city  ing  and  law. 

a    Rovernment    of    a    non-partisan    character.      It         From    a    group    of    men    who    had    chosen 
ha.  ernpha.i/ed  the  professional  character  of  mu-         j,|i^,    ^^^^.-^^^    ^^    ^    vocation     appointments 

nicipal    admiiiisiraiion    hv    seekm^;    qualined    ex-  '  ,  ,   .  ...  , 

perts  for  executive  p<,siti'ons.     It  has  hrounht  to  ^^^^e  made  to  several  important  public  works 

the   forefront   the   social    welfare    aspects   of   gov-  departments, — \^^^ter    Sii|i|il\-,    Street-CK'aii- 

crnment    aaivitv,    and    given    emphatic    and    on-  jng,  an<l    I'arks.      .'\p|>ointments  to  minor  po- 

lir.uinK  emphasis  to  economy   and   efficiency.  ^jj,-^,^^  ^^.^^e  made   from   the   nominees  of  po- 

I  he    administration    has    not    had    presented    to  i-  •      ■  . -.t 

it,  nor  ha.  it  created  an  opportunity  for  general  •'^"'•'»l  "rganiza  ions,   rcpreMiUmg  the  parties 

I       '  al.     If  has  kept  itself  in  the  position  romhmrd    in    the    so-called    I'usion    or    aiiti- 

*''  '  from  week  to  week  atid  month  lo  'lanimaiiv  campaign  of  I'M 3,  th*-  mayor  liav- 

moi.ih   tl:  ''"'■'•.  a"'"nrd   on   enterinu  of-  j„g    jaj^,.,,    t|,p    ,H,sition    piibli.  Iv    that    wher- 

nce  to  C'  'ic   affairs  of  the  city  government  i  i  ■  .  i        r      . 

^:tk   .^i;^.:.,.^^    m^A   a..,..   .%.     .—  ..T^  -      t   .k.  ever  he  louid  name  men  to  Mihonimafc  p^)^l- 
witn   efnciencv    ana    devote    ine    resources   or    the  i     •     i 

city    exclusively    to    piihlic    welfare.  ti'ins    who    were    aiceptablr    to    the    politual 

New    York,    accustomed    for    years    to    political  groups,   he  woulii   <lo  Sf>,   provided    they  wcrc 

pharasaism.   I  !rd    with    rr-  ' -   rn-  rcavjnably   comi)ctrnt. 

Inusiasm    lo    i  leriiv.      C  n.i  .the  «>         »»•.    i     i  .         i     .1  •         .i- 

disinterested   prrs,  of  the  city  has  s.rK.d   Kpiarrly  ^'r.     M>t.  hrl    rn.errd     the    masui  s    ofhrc 

behind    the    administration,    no    scat.dals    havinic  after  scvcn   years  (»f   tontimnMis   jMihlii    setv- 

ariKn  lo  shake  the  puMic  faith  in  the  pur|H»ses  \ce  in   the  city   ({ovcrnnicnt,   and   several   of 

"'    '        '  ■  tiolr.     F'uhlic  opinion  j,|,  eollragtirs  in  the  Ho.ird  «.f  I'stiinate  have 

•  '  I    •'>    assist    in    the    so-  •      1       •      ••  'n  •  r     •    •  .      .•     . 

I..  <  ,  1,         .     .  .t..,  it....  •»  h.id    MIDI  ar    carrrrs.        lint    a«Iininisf  ration, 

liilioii   <>t    atlifiinislralivr    '  ithrr  lliau   lO  ... 

adopt    an    attitude  of   h  ...3111.  therefore,    has    idcniihcj    uty    govcniiucnt 
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work  as  a  distinct  profession  in  itself,  and, 
as  Mr.  Bruere  remarks,  it  will  be  difficult 
in  future  for  New  York  "to  accept  the  fa- 
miliar official  hack  who  has  customarily  oc- 
cupied, but  rarely  filled,  public  office"  in 
that  city. 

Thus  far,  the  administration's  most  con- 
spicuous constructive  work  has  been  done  in 
the  fields  of  social  service.  Commissioner  of 
Charities  John  A.  Kingsbury  has  not  only 
advanced  the  efficiency  of  his  department  in 
routine  matters,  but  has  introduced  a  social 
welfare  point  of  view  as  opposed  to  a  public 
relief  purpose. 

He  is  remodeling  the  aim  and  method  of  the 
city's  contact  with  upwards  of  23,000  dependent 
children,  cared  for  at  the  city's  expense  in  pri- 
vate institutions.  He  has  organized  a  department 
of  social  investigations  to  reconstruct  disrupted 
families  through  social  advice  and  public  and 
private  assistance,  and  to  base  the  aid  offered  by 
the  city  upon  a  knowledge  of  family  and  social 
conditions,  heretofore  lacking.  He  is  develop- 
ing an  internal  organization  taught  to  view  the 
problem  of  administering  public  charities  in  New 
\'ork  from  a  public  and  social  community  stand- 
point as  opposed  to  the  habits  of  narrow  institu- 
tionalism. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  has  encountered  more  opposi- 
tion, had  more  battles  to  fight,  and  has  been 
subjected  to  more  attack  than  has  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Mitchel's  administration.  He  inher- 
ited traditions  of  management  and  service  more 
(/bsolete  than  those  prevailing  in  any  other  de- 
partment, except  in  the  department  of  correction. 
Despite  these  handicaps  the  progress  which  he 
has  made  and  for  which  he  has  paved  the  way, 
will  make  it  possible  for  Mayor  Mitchel  to  leave 
to  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration a  public  welfare  department  brought 
forward  almost  a  giiieration's  measure  of  prog- 
ress   during    his    four    years'    period    of    service. 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  the  first  woman 
head  of  a  department  in  the  great  city  to  re- 
ceive appointment,  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
city's  5600  prisoners.  To  her  were  assigned 
the  tasks  of  providing  the  facilities  for  cor- 
rectional work,  of  transplanting  juvenile  de- 
liiKjuents  from  a  crowded  city  institution  to 
a  farm  colony,  of  putting  the  idle  in  the 
work-hou.se  to  work,  of  stamping  out  the 
drug  evil,  and  "converting  a  moral  shambles 
into  a  moral  sanatoriimi."  Dr.  Davis  is 
now  planning  and  setting  in  motion  a  parole 
system  which  will  deal  with  prisoners  ac- 
cording to  their  experience,  record,  and  need, 
rather  than  the  statutory  definitions  of  their 
crime. 

In  the  health  department,  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater, 
an  expert  in  administration,  has  transformed  a 
department  of  medical  avocation  to  a  depart- 
ment of  professional  pulilic  health  service.  He 
has  placed  the  heads  of  tlivisions,  formerly  prac- 


tising physicians,  on  full-time  service.  He  has 
related  medical  inspection  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tion to  health  conditions  in  workshops,  facto- 
ries, stores,  restaurants,  as  well  as  in  the  prover- 
bial back-yard,  manure-pile,  and  slaughter- 
house of  the  usual  sanitary  control.  Dr.  CJold- 
water,  in  two  years,  has  brilliantly  demonstrated 
how  to  utilize  public  funds  efticiently  for  social 
service  work,  and  taught  a  personnel  whose  ad- 
ministrative leaders  are  chosen  not  from  ad- 
ministrative fields  but  from  the  proverbially 
"business-interest  lacking"  medical  profession 
how  to  conduct  administrative  affairs  effectively. 
Effectiveness  in  the  organization  of  the  public 
health  service,  and  the  literal,  matter-of-fact  ap- 
plication of  accepted  principles  of  public  health 
standards  to  the  varied  phases  of  city  life  are 
the  principal  contributions  made  during  the 
Mitchel  administration  by  the  health  department. 
Thus,  subway  and  street-car  crowding  has  been 
fought  not  as  an  infringement  of  human  rights 
but  a  peril  to  human  health,  unsanitary  work- 
room conditions  not  as  injustice  merely  to  work- 
ers but  as  a  menace  to  citizen  health,  deceptive 
patent-medicine  traffic  not  as  questionable  busi- 
ness but  as  an  obstruction  to  proper  health 
education. 

The  Department  of  Street-Cleaning  is 
planning  the  widespread  introduction  of  au- 
tomobile equipment  and  a  more  extensive 
use  of  mechanical  devices  in  cleaning  the 
streets.  Commissioner  Fetherston  had  been 
trained  in  the  street-cleaning  service  prior 
to  his  appointment,  and  had  been  sent  by  the 
city  to  study  the  street-cleanuig  practise  of 
European  municipalities. 

One  thing  is  especially  significant  in  Mr.. 
Bruere's  review  of  the  Mitchel  administra- 
tion,— namely,  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  police  department. 
Under  Commissioner  Arthur  Woods,  who 
had  been  trained  in  police  work  as  a  deputy 
under  former  Police  Commissioner  Bingham, 
the  police  department  is  less  in  the  limelight 
than  for  many  years,  but  according  to  Mr. 
Bruere  is  rapidly  gaining  in  efficiency  and 
discipline. 

The  task  of  police  administration  in  New  York 
is  the  task  of  all  large  city  police  administra- 
tions in  America,  namely,  the  transformation  of 
detecti\e  work  from  the  shrewd  sleuthing  of  the 
speak-easv,  gum-shoe  inethod  to  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  criminal  investigator;  the 
transformation  of  the  stick-swinging,  amiable 
doorstep-chatting  variety  of  patrol  to  the  stu- 
dious observation  of  neighborhood  conditions  af- 
fecting crime  and  calling  for  police  action.  This, 
with  ihe  training  of  the  police  force,  not  only 
in  the  school  of  recruits  at  the  time  of  entrance 
but  throuiihout  the  period  of  service,  in  deport- 
ment, in  physical  condition,  in  esprit  de  corps 
and  the  varied  phases  of  modern  police  work, 
are  the  preliminary  tasks  upon  which  Mr. 
Woods  has  been  engaged  during  the  eighteen 
months  of  his  service,  while  carrying  on  at  the 
same  time  the  enormous  routine  duties  of  ad- 
ministering   the    metropolitan    police    service. 
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GO\  ERXORS  WHO  CANNOT  GOVERN 

OUR  readers  will  remember  Mr.   Root's  degree    responsible    for    the    conduct    cri    the 

severe    arraignment    of    the    "invisible  work  done  by  these  appointees.     But  many, 

government"  which  rules  our  States,   in  an  if  not  most,   of   such   officers  enjoy  a  term 

address   delivered    in    the    New   York    Con-  longer  than  that  of  the  Governor.     They  are 

stitutional    Convention    and    printed    in    the  in  office  when   he   comes  on   the  scene,   and 

Remew    for    October,    1915.      During    the  live  after  he  has  departed.     Moreover,  their 

greater  part  of  fort>-  years  of  his  acquaint-  removal  is  hedged  about  with  so  many  diffi- 

ance,  he  declared,   the   State  was  ruled,  not  culties   that    it    is   practically    impossible    for 

by   elected   officers   but   by   party   leaders   at  anyone    to    control    them    except    the   power 

the  head  of  "the  system.''  which  can  control  the  legislative  as  well  as 

The  amendment  for  which  Mr.  Root  was  the  executive  force, 
pleading,  centralizing  authority  and   respon-       Such    a    power    resides    in    the    "invisible 

sibility,  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  al-  government." 

though  as  part  of  the  complete  constitution      „        ■     ,     j     u-      i.  j-       •  u 

".'^j,,  '^Q         ,  Here    is    leadership,    here    is    a    directing   will, 

It  was  rejected  by  the  voters.    Kut  the  move-  h^re  is  organization  in  such  perfection  that  it  is 

ment  has  not  been  abandoned.  commonly  spoken   of   as   "the   organization,"   "the 

In    an    article   published    in    the   Annals   of  machine,"  and  these  terms  are  descriptive.     It  is  not 

the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So-  ^'"<^''^'^,'  "  '""^'l  "°  ^"^!^  "^  °*"'  '.'  '^  unknown 

.   ,      „   .  /nLi     i' 1    1-    \        Af         T^j  *°  '"^  '^"'  ^^  '"f  constitution;   vet  its  works  are 

Cial     bcience      (l^hiiadelphia),      Mr.      Ldgar  ^lanifest  in  all  parts  of  the  government,  its  hand 

Dawson  tells  of  the  conditions  which  make  guides  every  public  act.  .   .   . 
possible  such  a  situation  as  that  described  bv       I"   the    State    there    are   two   highly    developed 

Mr.    Root.      The    specific    references    are    to  Pol't'cal    parties.      In    these    parties   there   are    no 

V-  v-     I       L  -I  J-  •        •  loose   ends,    no    irresponsible    agents,    no    scattered 

.New    York,    but    similar    conditions   exist    in  bureaus  and  commissions.     From  the  head  down- 

almost  all  of  our  States.  ward,    authority    is   clearly    defined,    obedience    is 

First,     Mr.     Dawson    reminds    us    of    the  punctiliously  exacted;  the  hierarchy  is  closely  in- 
executive    power    and     responsibilitv    concen-  'erlinked.  complete,   effective.         .       . 

1   ■       r     n       ■  i  I  r        I  "•       I  1  i  "C  purpose  ot   each  organization   is  to  control 

trated  in  the  President.     He  alone  is  elected ;  .^e  affairs  of  the  State.     .At  the  head  of  each  of 

and    he    appoints    not    onl\     the    heads    of    the  these   parties  there   has  generally   been   a   man   of 

ten  departments  but   the  principal  assistants,  great  intellectual  power  and  imperious  will.  .   .    , 

deputies,  and  bureau  chiefs  as  well.  The  minor  officials  know  where  the  seat  of  power 

T-,       >-.  L  i_        L       J     ■  1  's.      1  hev    know    pertectiv   well    who    placed   them 

Ihe  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  ;„  ..rficeand  wh„  will   keep  them  there.     They 

one   of   a   group    of    public   officials   elected    at  observe    the   directions   taken   by   the   wires   which 

the  same  time.     They  are  not  his  aids,  and  'cad  to  the  real  master. 

are   frequently   out   of   sympathy   with   him.        j^  j^  manifest,  declares  Mr.  Dawson,  that 

pcrc  IS  no  organization  of  the  u-ork  ot  the  ^^^  c^overn.ir  does  not  govern,  that  he  cannot 

State  into  great  departments.     The  work  is  p,,^.^^,^    however  serious  his  intention   to  do 

dmributed    (in    New   York)    through    more  ^,,  „,.,^.  ^^ ;  that  the  constitution  and  statutes 

than    150   separate    units   of    administration.  ,,.,rc   drawn    with    the   dear   intent   that   he 

Duplications  and  intonsistcncics  must  neccs-  ^\^^,^^\^\  ^^^^  jr„viTn 

*arily  abound.  As  an  instance  of  overlapping  y^^  U-^,,y,ou  would  give  the  CJovcrnor 
authority:  six  commissions,  forty  btiards.  and  p^^^.^^  ^„  ^^^^^„,  p,,,,,j^.  ..^.^j^^  j^rough  ap- 
four  other  departments  exercise  superv.s,o,,  p,,,^,,,,,,,^  and  rem.nal,  in  order  that  re- 
over  State  institutions  for  defectives  and  ,p„„,ihi|itv  mav  rest  on  his  sh..ulders.  He 
other  dependents.  ^^^^^^,^,   ^^.;,^^^.^.  j,^^.  ,„„„i„.r  „f  ;„inuniMiative 

.Mr.  Dawvm  compares  the  State  adminis-  acpartments  from   1^0  t..  ten  or  twelve,  and 

tration  to  a  corporation   which  spends  forty  p,.,^.^   ^.,^.f,    jrp,.,r,„„.„t    h.a.l    under    the    di- 

million»  of  dollar*  and  employs  fiftrcn  thou-  ^^^.,1,,^  „f  the  (Jovernor.     The  civil  servants, 

»and   servants,   but   which   has  no  head,   no  fr„n,   top  to  bottom,   would   then   assume  a 

manager,  no  directing  will.  different    attitude.     Instead    of    looking    to 

'Ihe  power  of  appointmrnt  w<*uld  wrcm  to  p.irt\'  <irgani/.ations  for  rnc oura^rmrnt,   thry 

place    at    Ica^t    initial    control    in    the    Gov-  would   look   to  the   (Jovrrnor,   whose   future 

ernor's  hands,  and  thus  make  him   in  tome  career  depends  upon  securing  efficient  service. 
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HON.  JOSEPH   BENSON    FOKAKER 


Notes  of  a  Busy  Life.  By  Joseph  Benson 
Foraker.  2  vols.  Cincinnati;  Stewart  S.  Kidd 
Company.     1095   pp.     III.     $5. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Foraker,  of  Ohio, 
that  he  should  have  pi\en  us  his  own  review  of 
his  public  career,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  to 
be  performed  b.\'  a  biographer  after  his  death. 
His  two  volumes,  entitled  "Notes  of  a  Busy  Life," 
form  a  most  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to 
the  political  literature  of  our  own  times.  He 
was  born  on  Julv  5,  1S46,  and  will  therefore  be 
seventv  years  old  three  months  hence.  He  has 
been  in  Repul>lican  politics  for  sixty  >ears,  having 
taken  his  bovish  part  in  the  Fremont  campaign 
of    1SS6. 

Although  barely  sixteen  \ears  of  age,  Joseph 
Benson  Foraker  entered  the  ariny  in  July,  1S62, 
wlu-rc  he  made  a  good  record  as  a  young  officer, 
and  in  due  time  was  distinguished  as  a  member 
of  tieneral  Slocum's  staff,  with  the  rank  of 
Captain.  He  served  three  years  in  the  war,  and 
was  mustered  out  just  before  his  nineteenth 
birthday.      In    September    of    "65    Foraker    was    at 


school  again,  and  a  year  later  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  His 
last  college  year  was  taken  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sit\',  New  Vf)rk ;  and  within  a  few  months  after 
graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the 
fall  of  1869,  and  began  practising  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

He  has  remained  a  Cincinnati  lawyer  for  nearly 
forty-seven  years,  during  most  of  which  time 
he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Republican 
politics  of  his  State  and  of  the  country.  With 
his  various  political  campaigns,  his  service  as 
Governor  of  Ohio,  his  conspicuous  record  as 
I'nited  States  Senator,  his  relations  to  half  a 
dozen  Presidents  and  many  other  public  men, 
and  his  part  in  the  treatment  of  numerous  prob- 
lems of  statesmanship,  these  two  large  volumes 
of  "Nofes"  concern  themselves  in  the  most  frank 
and  unreserved  way.  The  contemporary  poli- 
tician will  be  interested  in  all  that  Mr.  Foraker 
says  about  the  periods  of  Taft  and  Roosevelt. 
Upon  certain  subjects,  such  as  Panama  and  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  Foraker's  chapters  are  important 
as  contributions  to  history.  In  his  treatment  of 
those  to  whom  he  found  himself  opposed  in 
political  and  personal  controversies,  he  shows 
for   the   most   part  a   very   generous   spirit. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  the  Logic  of  his 
Career.  By  Charles  G.  Washburn.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   Company.     245   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  biography,  a  Harvard  class- 
mate of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  was  himself  in  public 
life  for  se\eral  years,  having  represented  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  districts  in  Congress.  He  has 
differed  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  various  mat- 
ters of  public  policy,  but  has  his  own  views  as 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Roosevelt  contribu- 
tion to  .American  public  life.  Both  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  ex-President  will  find  Mr.  Wash- 
burn's analysis  and  comments  entertaining  and 
thought -provoking. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  By  John 
Spencer  Bassett.     Macmillan.     766  pp.     III.    $2.50. 

A  new  single-volume  edition  of  a  life  of  Jack- 
son that  has  taken  its  place  as  on  the  whole  the 
best  and  most  serviceable  of  a  long  line  of  bi- 
ographies. 

William  Branch  Giles.  By  D.  R.  .Anderson. 
Mcnasha,  Wis.:    Banta  Pub.  Co.     271   pp.     $1.50. 

The  life  of  a  Virginian  who  achieved  greatriest 
in  an  era  of  great  Virginians, — Representative, 
United  States  Senator,  and  (iovernor,  a  friend  of 
Jefferson,  and  an  enemy  of  Monroe,  becoming  at 
last  a  supporter  of  .Andrew  Jackson  and  a  bitter 
foe  of  John  Quinc\-  .Adams.  Professor  .Andersoa 
has  written  a  careful  and  at  the  same  time  read- 
able account  of  this  interesting  career. 
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Michelangelo.  By  Romain  Rolland.  Duf- 
field.     1S9   pp.     111.     $2.50. 

The  life  of  Michelangelo,  by  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  modern  French  writers.  This  ■work  is 
here  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time  and 
is  entirely  distinct  from  a  study  of  Michelangelo 
by  the  same  writer  which  appeared  some  time 
ago.     The  present  volume  is  illustrated  profusely. 

Delane  of  the  "Times."  By  Sir  Edward 
Cook.     Holt.     319   pp.     $1.75. 

A  life  of  the  preeminent  English  journalist  of 
the  Victorian  era,  the  editor  of  the  London  Times, 
from  1S41  to  1877,  the 
period  covering  the 
European  revolution- 
ary movements  of 
184S,  the  Crimean 
War,  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  many 
other  historic  episodes. 
Sir  Edward  Cook's 
study  of  Delane  as  a 
personal  editor  of  a 
npc  now  almost  ex- 
tinct outlines  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present 
generation  of  readers 
an  unfamiliar  concep- 
tion of  journalistic  re- 
sponsibility. Delane, 
in  a  ver>'  real  sense, 
was  a  maker  as  well 
as  a  writer  of  bistort' 
from  day  to  day  in  the 
height  of  the  Viaorian 
era.  It  is  almost  the 
irony  of  fate  that  the  British  Censor-in-Chief 
should  have  written  this  life  of  the  one  great  Brit- 
i»h  editor  who  consistently  refused  to  be  censored. 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Sir 
Sidney  Lee.     .Macmiiian.     75x  pp.     III.     $2. 

The  best  life  of  Shakespeare  was  published  only 
seventeen  years  ago.  It  was  written  by  Sir  Sid- 
ney Lee,  who  little  thought  that  before  the  ter- 
centenary of  Shakespeare's  death  should  arrive 
•o  many  new  facts  about  the  poet's  career  would 
he  discovered  that  a  thorout^h.  even  "drantic," 
fr  :  ■        ■  ,.,,jj  would  br  drmandrd.     Shakr- 

»i  'I    has   been    bu«y    in    lhr<ie    rrcriii 

ytmrt,  ■■  this  work  shows. 

William  Rockhill  Nelson.  Edited  and  pub- 
lished by  mrmbers  of  the  staff  of  thr  Kan«a<i  Citv 
Star.     21  ^  pp.     III. 

William  R.  Nelsfin,  who  dird  last  year,  was 
the  most   -  .r  man  «»f   Kama*  Citv,  and 

■  «  ownrr  i,i    the   Star    wa»   otir   of    ibr 

f'  >r«  lit  .-Smrrican  public  opinion.     Mr 

hi  IS    mark    ai    a    >ourig    bu«inr«»    man 

■nd  Drmocraiic  leader  in  Indiana,  and  turned  In 
joiirnalitm  and  In  Kansas  (iiv  in  IHXri  as  the 
drlibrrate  choicrs  of  a  rnan  of  ihiriv-fivr  wlv» 
f  ■  -nskr  a  ifrrai  carrrr  through  «brrf  roiir- 

a,  •;•",     and     a     %ri\%r    of     prrsonal     jwiwrr. 

'I  he  '  of  thr  siaf)  of  thr  Katitas  ('ii\   Star 

have   ,..,..;.. -d   an  ciccllcni  biography  of  him   at 


JUH.N"     T.     I)l-.I..\Nt 

(Editor      of      the      London 
Times.    1841-77) 


a  fitting  tribute  and  memorial.  His  ample  for- 
tune will  ultimately  provide  Kansas  City  with  a 
museum  of  art. 

Francis  Asbury,  the  Prophet  of  the  Long 
Road.  By  Ezra  Squier  Tipple.  The  Methodist 
Book  Concern.     333   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

A  sketch  of  the  first  great  bishop  and  prophet 
of  American  Methodism.  .A  facsimile  reproduc- 
tion of  a  letter  of  John  Wesley  to  .Asbury  is  one 
of  a  group  of  documentary  illustrations  that  add 
interest  to  the  text.  .As  the  country  matures  and 
we  study  its  pioneer  history,  we  give  ever  higher 
place  to  the  great  teachers  and  leaders  who 
gave  .America  its  moral  and  religious  tone.  -As- 
bury, as  a  mere  boy,  began  preaching  in  England 
about  1766,  and  at  once  came  to  the  I'nited  States 
He  died  in  1S16.  While  Dr.  Tipple's  excellent 
book  will  appeal  especially  to  Methodists,  it  has 
permanent  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  .American  religious  life  and  development. 

A  Painter  of  Dreams.  By  Mrs.  A.  .M.  \V. 
Stirling.     Lane.     365   pp.      111.     $3.50. 

This  book,  written  for  the  English-reading 
public  and  dedicated  to  William  de  Morgan,  the 
novelist,  has  one  chapter, — ".A  Favorite  of  Des- 
tiny,"— that  concerns  .America  (juite  as  much  as 
England.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Baltimore  girls 
known  as  the  American  Graces  who  won  social 
triumphs  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury   in    England    and   on   the   continent.     l)ne   of 

these  young  women, 
Elizabeth  Patterson, 
married  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. Her  sister-in- 
law,  Mary  Patterson, 
became  the  wife  of 
Lord  Wellcsley,  and 
Etnily,  the  sister  who 
remained  with  her 
parents  in  Baltimore, 
married  the  British 
consul  there,  Mr.  John 
•A.  MacTavish.  Mrs. 
Stirling  also  refers  to 
(  liarles  Carroll,  the 
famous  Maryland  Sen- 
ator and  signer  of  the 
Drclaration  of  Indc- 
pcndrncr,  and  to  John 
Irrdrrick      Herring, 


the   realist,   v%ho  was  an   .Anuriciin   bv  birth. 


Julia  Ward  Howe.  By  I.;nira  K.  Richards 
and  M.-iiid  llowr  I  lliott.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  2 
vol.      III.      X26   pp.     $4. 

Mr*.  Julia  War«l  Howr'n  ihiii^hirrii,  Mr<. 
Maudr  Howe  Elliott  and  lani.i  I..  Ki<'li;ird«  li.nr 
tnadr  a  iMo-volutnr  record  of  ihrir  mothrr'o  life 
which  is  wisely  autobiographical.  After  thr  tiist 
chapter,  Mrs.  Howe  lelJ*  thr  story  of  her  lifr  by 
rnrans  of  Irltrrs,  extract*  from  her  writingn,  and 
iniiinatr  jotting*  from  hrr  diar\.  It  I*  lirr  |iiirrlv 
prrtonal  inlrrett*,  the  slorv  of  hrr  life  :i«  ,1  wifr, 
hoitir  keeper,  and  mother,  the  actual  tangibility 
of  her  presence,  that  we  find  embodied  in  they: 
vrdurnrs. 
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HISTORICAL  WORKS 


A  Thousand  Years  of  Russian  History,  By 
Sonia  E.  Howe.     Lippincott.     432  pp.     111.     $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  Russian  by  birth, 
the  wife  of  an  English  clergjman,  reviews  Rus- 
sian history  from  the  standpoint  of  popular  prog- 
ress. Although  the  book  was  addressed  to  the 
British  public,  because  the  author  believed  that 
great  ignorance  about  Russia  prevailed  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  quite  as  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  readers.  The  English  of  the 
book  is  excellent  and  the  illustrations  are  all  de- 
rived from  authentic  Russian  sources. 

The  Real  Story  of  the  Whaler.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     Appleton.     250  pp.     111.    $2. 

The  records  of  a  bygone  American  industry 
have  been  ransacked  by  the  author  of  this  book, 
and  the  result  is  the  thrilling  narrative  of  old- 
time  Yankee  enterprise  and  daring,  with  many 
illustrations  of  whaling  ships  in  line  and  half- 
tone. 

Adventures  in  Mexico.  By  George  Frederic 
Ruxton.     Outing  Publishing  Co.     292  pp.     $1. 

A  reprint  of  a  narrative  of  travels  through 
Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  northern  boundary, 
at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  close  correspondence  between  people 
and  conditions  as  described  in  1S46  and  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  author,  who  was  a  noted 
traveler  in  his  time,  was  held  up  by  bandits, 
deserted  by  his  guides,  nearly  captured  by  In- 
dians, and  saw  some  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States.  He  seems  to  have 
been  on  some  secret  mission,  in  which  Great  Brit- 
ain was  concerned,  although  the  reader  of  his 
book  is  not  enlightened  as  to  the  precise  object 
of   his   quest. 

The  Century  of  the  Renaissance  in  France. 
By  Louis  Batiffol.     Putnam.     429   pp.     $2.50. 

One  of  the  volumes  published  in  the  series  ap- 
pearing in  ICnglish  as  "The  National  History  of 
France,"  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Funck-Brentano.  Titles 
of  other  volumes  to  appear  in  this  series  are  as 
follows:  "The  Middle  .Ages,"  "The  Circat  Cen- 
tury," "The  Eighteenth  Centun.,"  "The  French 
Revolution,"   and   "The   Empire." 

Crises  in  the  History  of  the  Papacy.  By 
Joseph   McCabe.     Putnam.     459   pp.     $2.50. 

A  study  of  twent}'  famous  popes  by  a  former 
Catholic  priest  who  left  the  Church  some  years 
ago. 

General  Pichegru's  Treason.  By  Sir  John 
Hall.  Bart.     Dutton.     363  pp.     111.     $4. 

The  story  of  the  French  general  who  in  1795 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  return  of  Louis 
X\  HI  to  power,  and  who  has  been  shown  by 
French  historians  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  plots 
fomented  by  the  British  Government  at  that  time 
against  Bonaparte. 


Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest, 
1542-1706  Edited  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton. 
Scribner.      4S7    pp.      $3. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  original 
narratives  of  explorers,  priests,  and  ot^cials, 
translated  from  the  Spanish,  and  accompanied  by 
editorial  introductions  and  notes.  These  contri- 
butions to  earl>'  .American  history,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professor  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son, are  reproduced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  The  manner  in 
which  this  work  is  performed  is  distinctly  credit- 
able to  American  historical  scholarship,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  the  details  of  publication 
directly    in    hand. 

Backward  Glances.  By  Thomas  Floyd-Jones. 
Published  by  the  author.     275  pp.     III.     $4. 

Entertaining  reminiscences  of  old-time  New 
York  Cit>-  sports,  including  horse  racing  and  the 
rivalries  of  the  volunteer  fire  companies,  together 
with  descriptions  of  famous  buildings,  theaters, 
etc 

The  Fifteenth  Ohio  Volunteers  and  Its 
Campaigns,  1861-1865.  By  .Alexis  Cope.  Co- 
lumbus, Uhio;  Published  by  the  author.     796  pp. 

Gen,  .Alexis  Cope,  who  was  a  Captain  in  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio  \'olunteers  and  has  long  served 
his  State  in  important  capacities,  has  produced  a 
regimental  history  that  is  immediately  recognized 
by  military  authorities  as  something  far  more 
than  a  mere  record,  to  gratify  the  descendants 
of  the  members  of  a  particular  organization.  It 
is  an  original  and  remarkably  able  contribution 
to  the  military  history  of  the  Civil  War,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southwest,  and  will  have  its  per- 
manent recognition  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe    as   a   work   of   great   authority. 

History  of  Education  in  Iowa.  Vol,  III, 
Clarence  Ray  .Aurner,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Pub- 
lished by  the  State  Historical  Societ>-  of  Iowa. 

,As  a  part  of  the  great  work  carried  on  by  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  in  producing  a 
comprehensive  library  covering  all  phases  of  the 
State's  development,  there  now  appears  the  third 
volume  in  a  well-planned  "Histoni"  of  Education 
in  Iowa."  It  deals  with  secondary  schools,  and 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  public  high  schools, 
while  also  recounting  all  the  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate efforts  at  secondary  education  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  State.  Mr.  Clarence  Ray  .Aurner 
has  prepared  this  volume.  Professor  Shamhaugh, 
in  his  editor's  introduction,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "the  high  school  in  Iowa  has  developed 
without  legislative  direction:  it  is  a  product  of 
experience  and  experiment."  The  tendeno  in 
Iowa  is  toward  flexibility  in  high-school  work, 
and  doubtless  the  teachers  of  that  State  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  and  even  to  apply  some  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  .Abraham  Flexner 
in  his  paper  on  "A  Modern  School,"  published 
in   this  number  of  the   Review, 
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Japan  and  America.  By  Carl  Crow.  Mc- 
Bride.     316  pp.     $1.50. 

Japanese  Expansion  and  American  Policies. 
By  James  Francis  Abbott.  Macmillan.  261  pp. 
$1.50. 

Current  and  rumored  movements  on  foot  in 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Far  East  at  large  are 
resulting  in  the  production  of  many  books  and 
articles.  Those  who  take  the  Chinese  side  of 
controversies  between  China  and  Japan  are 
showing  much  more  eagerness  to  seek  .\merican 
readers  than  are  the  defenders  of  Japan.  Mr. 
Carl  Crow  and  Mr.  James  Francis  Abbott  are 
the  authors  of  new  books  on  the  relations  of 
Japan  and  .America  in  view  of  Japan's  ambi- 
tions. Both  of  these  men  have  lived  and  labored 
in  Japan  and  write  from  a  standpoint  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  casual  traveler  who  has 
been  courteously  entertained  and  comes  home  to 
praise  what  he  has  seen.  Mr.  Crow  regards  the 
intentions  of  Japan  as  adverse  to  American  in- 
terests. Mr.  .Abbott  is  not  so  outspoken  in 
criticism  of  Japanese  polic>'.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  them  or  not,  both  books  are  worthy  of  very 
careful  reading,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  become 
necessar\'  for  .-Vmericans  to  have  some  viewpoint 
as  a  basis  for  our  future  polio.-  in  the  Pacific.  .Mr. 
Abbott's  review  of  Japanese  history  seems  to  us 
to  be  both  illuminating  and  entirely  fair  in  its  ex- 
planation of  Japans  past  relations  with  China 
and  of  Japanese  polic>'  in  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

Early    Diplomatic    Relations    Between    the 

United   States  and   Mexico.      By    William    R. 

.Manning.     Johns   Hopkins  Press.     406   pp. 

An  understanding;  of  the  Mexican  questions  of 
our  own  day  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  study 
of  Mexican  history  and  diplomao',  especially 
with  reference  to  the  L'nited  States.  The  latest 
issue  in  the  volumes  appearing  at  Baltimore  in 
the  teriei  entitled  "The  Albert  Shaw  Lectures  on 


Diplomatic  Histon.-,"  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, is  upon  the  "Early  Diplomatic  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico."  The 
author  is  Prof.  William  R.  Manning,  of  the 
University'  of  Texas.  It  deals  principally  with 
the  period  from  about  1S20  to  1S30,  and  presents 
in  an  admirable  way  the  notable  diplomatic 
events  of  the  decade  in  which  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  enunciated.  The  previous  volume  in 
this  series  was  Professor  Updyke's,  on  "The 
Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1S12,''  which  appeared 
last  year  and  expounds  sitnations  remarkable  for 
their  similarity  to  some  of  those  produced  by 
the  present  war. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals.  By  Daniel 
Chauncey  Brewer.     Putnam.     260  pp.     $1.25. 

This  volume  discusses  a  number  of  questions 
that  have  arisen  during  the  present  war,  espe- 
cially the  rights  of  non-combatants  on  merchant 
ships,  the  belligerent  use  of  neutral  flags,  effec- 
tiveness as  a  requisite  of  blockade,  the  British 
Order  in  Council  of  March  1915,  the  law  of  con- 
traband, and  the  problem  of  aliens  and  hyphen- 
ated citizens  in  neutral  states.  The  author's  con- 
clusion is  that  non-belligerent  nations  will  never 
secure  their  full  rights  under  international  law 
until  they  are  themselves  prepared  single-handed 
or  in  company  to  fight  for  the  vindication  of  the 
principles  to  which  they  are  committed. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Future.  By  Roland  G. 
Usher.     Houghton  Miflln.     350  pp.    $1.75. 

.An  attempt  to  formulate  an  .^American  foreign 
polic>'  by  the  author  of  "Pan-Germanism."  This 
writer  is  convinced  that  our  continued  national 
isolation  is  inexpedient  and  that  our  present  in- 
terests can  be  advanced  only  by  foreign  alliance, 
Great  Britain  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  only 
power  with  which  we  can  at  present  ally  on  fa- 
vorable terms. 


BOOKS  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Weit  Point  in  Our  Next  War.  By  .Max- 
well  V.   Z.   WfKidhull.     Putnam.     266  pp.     $1.25. 

Cfcncral  VlV>dhull,  in  hia  book  entitled  "West 
Point  in  Our  Next  War,"  very  justly  show*  that 
the  plan  of  a  volunirer  army  a»  a  menni  of 
national  drfrn»r  it  hoprlmly  obfiolrtr  Me 
Mould  have  a  tytirm  of  uiiivrrtal  training  and 
national  icrvic«,  which  would  keep  2'Ki,ooo  men 
at  an  active  army  with  the  color*  and  have  at 
Icati  %(>0,(>0<)  in  a  rrterve  that  could  \>r  mobilized 
promptly.       R--    '  that     ir.iinr(l     oihrrr*     are 

raveniial,   he    ••  -railv  enlarKc   'hr   »copf   of 

the  military  academy  and  create  a  cadri  corpt 
of  H,r>0.  RrKardlrtt  of  exact  dnailt,  evrrv  Ixxik 
of  ihit  kind  it  of  (treai  value  beranir  it  hrlpt  to 
create    the    €/«■  •atprH     rvrrvwhrrr    ex- 

cept   in    the    I  -1    and    China  — thai    na- 

tional trcurity  nowadaya  requiret  efficiency  oo 
lk«    part   of   every   youog  citizen,    at    well    at   ■ 


GoverDmcnt  capable  of  understanding  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  nation. 

Self-Help  for  the  Citizen-Soldier.  By  Capt. 
James  .\.  .Moss  and  Capt.  B.  Stewart,  U.S.A. 
.Menatha,  Wi».:BantaPub.  Co.    239  pp.    111.    $1.25. 

Something  of  what  military  preparedness  meant 
to  ihr  individual  ciii/rn  soldirr  is  clearly  outlined 
in  ihit  liillr  book,  \%hich  d<ic«  not  prrirnd  to  be 
a  manual  of  lniIitar^'  training,  but  is  intendrd  to 
terve  at  a  guide  bv  mean*  of  which  the  civilian 
may  inform  himtelf  concerning  military  matiera 
•ufficietilly  to  enable  him  in  tindrr^iiMid  iti  a  ^rn- 
rral  vnav  v^hat  will  br  rr<|uirr(l  of  hitn  \>hrn  he 
it  calird  upnn  t«»  Irarn  tlir  »(>Mirr'<i  irailr  for 
the  drfrfi»r  c>f  hi*  oiiintry.  The  .lutlinrt  .irr  boiii 
captaint  In  the  regular  armv  and  nrr  fully  con- 
veriani  with  the  rr(|uirrmenti  of  effirieni  military 
tervirr.  (>eneral  NVood  tiipplici  an  introduciioQ 
lo  the  book. 
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An  Army  of  the  People,  By  John  Mc- 
Auley  Palmer.     Putnam.      15S   pp.     $1. 

A  detailed  description  of  national  military 
system  for  the  United  States.  The  author  has 
chosen  to  adopt  the  fiction  that  Congress  has 
passed  a  National  Defense  Act  embodying  his 
ideas. 

Submarines:  Their  Mechanism  and  Op- 
eration. Hy  Frederick  A.  Talbot.  Lippiiicott. 
274  pp.     HI.     $1.25. 

This  book  is  neither  a  history  nor  a  technical 
treatise,  although  it  attempts  to  answer  questions 
Avhich  are  most  frequently  asked  about  the  devel- 
opment, the  attackiiifi  power,  the  defensive  ca- 
pacit}',  the  mechanism,  and  the  handling  of  sub- 
marines. 

The  Story  of  the  Submarine.  By  Farnham 
Bishop.     211  pp.     Hi.     %\. 

Another  book   that  brings  out  very  clearly   the 


credit  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  .-America  for 
the  development  of  the  submarine.  The  pioneer 
work  of  David  Bushnell,  Robert  Fulton,  Simon 
Lake,  John  P.  Holland,  and  others,  is  described  in 
detail,  but  in  a  graphic,  non-technical  style.  The 
priority  of  .American  submarines  as  demonstrated 
in  Mr.  Bishop's  book  will  be  a  surprise,  we  im- 
agine, to  most  readers.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
Confederate  'diving-boat"  Ilundlfy  was  the  only 
submarine  to  sink  a  hostile  warship  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  is  of  special  interest 
when  we  consider  that  a  period  of  fiftv-  years 
elapsed  between  the  Civil  War  achievement  of 
1S64  and  the  (German  submarine  operations  of 
1914.  Mr.  Bishop's  book  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated and  is  attractively  written  throuchout. 

Submarine  Problems  and  Torpedo  Defense. 
By  Joseph  .\.  Steinriietz.  Philadelphia:  Published 
by  the  Author.     96  pp.     HI. 

A  reprint  of  articles  from  technical  journalt 
and  popular  magazines. 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAR 


A  Frenchman's  Thoughts  of  the  War.  By 
Paul  Sabatier.     Scribner.     164  pp. 

In  this  little  book  an  eminent  French  writer  in- 
terprets the  spirituality  of  his  people,  in  relation 
to  the  great  conflict.  There  are  chapters  on  "Re- 
ligious Cnion  and  Revival,"  "Alsace,"  and  "Pub- 
lic Feeling  in   France." 

The  War  Thoughts  of  an  Optimist.  By 
Benjamin  .Apthorp  Gould.     Dutton.     200  pp.     $1. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  is  an  American  citizen  resid- 
ing in  Canada,  discusses  in  this  book  the  value 
of  American  democracy  to  the  world,  Canada's 
loyalty  to  the  British  cause,  the  volunteer  armies 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  many  other  topics  re- 
lating to  the  war. 

European  War.  'Vol.  II.  Handbook  Series. 
Edited  by  Alfred  Bingiiam.  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany.    304  pp.     $1. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "Handbook  j)f  the 
European  War"  contains  articles  by  prominent 
statesmen,  publicists,  and  economists  of  the  sev- 
eral countries  involved.  While  the  first  volume 
dealt  largely  with  the  events  that  led  up  to  the 
struggle,  its  successor  is  concerned  more  particu- 
larly with  the  effects  of  the  war  as  reflected  by 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  statesmen  and  au- 
thors. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War.  By  .Ar- 
thur Bullard.     Macmiilan.     344  pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  an  introductory  text-book — as  the  author 
calls  it,  "a  first-\ear  course  in  European  diplo- 
macy." It  is  addressed  to  those  .Ainerican  read- 
ers— and  most  of  us  are  in  the  category — who 
have  not  in  the  past  been  especially  interested  in 
European  diplomacy  and  have  not  familiarized 
themselves  \\'\\\\  its  details.  'Fhe  modest  purpose 
of  the  author  is  to  help  the  .American  reader  "to 
understand  the  moves  on  the  diplomatic  checker- 
board after  the  war." 


Great  Russia.  By  Charles  Sarolea.  New 
York:  .Alfred  .A.  Knopf.     252  pp.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Sarolea  is  a  Belgian  who  has  lived  for 
a  dozen  years  in  Great  Britain  as  head  of  the 
department  of  French  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  as  a  Belgian  consul.  He  writes 
brilliantly  and  suggestively  as  a  journalist  on 
all  international  and  political  topics.  His  pres- 
ent book  on  Russia  carries  praise  of  that  country 
beyond  all  limits  of  judgment  or  discrimination. 
It  is  a  part  of  that  flood  of  literature  of  "mutual 
admiration"  among  the  .Allies,  which  present 
conditions  render  inevitable.  Its  best  pages  form 
the  brief  chapter  called  "The  Geographical 
Foundations  of  R  ssian  Politics."  But  even  this 
part,    like    all    the    rest,    is  casual    and    slight. 

Day  by  Day  with  the  Russian  Army.  By 
Bernard  Pares.     Houghton,  Mifflin.    2S7  pp.     $2.5ii. 

The  diary  of  the  ofhcial  British  observer  with 
the  Russian  armies  in  the  field,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  June  19,  1915.  .An  appendix 
contains  the  diary  of  an  Austrian  officer  during 
the  .Austro-German  re-conquest  of  Galicia. 

Roadside  Glimpses  of  the  Great  War.     By 

.Arthur  Swcetscr.    .Macmiilan.    272  pp.    III.    $1.25. 

The  story  of  a  bic>cle  journey  from  the  Bel- 
gian border  to  Paris,  relating  many  exciting  ex- 
periences on  the  road. 

The  First  Hundred  Thousand.  By  The 
Junior  Sub  (Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith).  Houghton 
Mirtlin.     342  pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  some 
of  the  first  hundred  thousand  of  Kitchener's  army. 
It  is  written  by  Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith,  the  author 
of  "Fhe  Right  Stuff,"  ".A  Man's  a  Man,"  and 
other  popular  novels.  The  story  was  originally 
contributed  in  the  form  of  an  anonymous  narra- 
tive to  BlackivooJ's  Sfa^atinr. 
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Socialism  and  War.       By    Louis    B.    Boudin. 

New  Review  Publishing  Association.     267  pp.     $1. 

An  interpretarion  of  the  great  war  from  the 
Socialist  viewpoint,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  general  problems  of  Socialism  and  War,  Na- 
tionalism and  Internationalism. 

Italy  and  the  Unholy  Alliance.  By  \V.  O. 
Pitt.     Dutton.     2J4  pp.     $1. 

The  story  of  Italy's  century-long  quarrel  with 
Austria,  related  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its 
bearing  on  the  attitude  taken  by  Italy  in  the  great 
war. 

The  Blackest  Page  of  Modem  History. 
Armenian  Events  of  1915.  By  Herbert  Adams 
Gibbons,  Ph.D.     71  pp.     75  cents. 

An  account  of  the  Armenian  massacres  in  Tur- 
key, suggesting  in  conclusion  the  question  whether 
neutral  nations  have  any  responsibilitj-  in  regard 
to  the  Armenians. 

Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement.     Edited   by 

Charles  Roden  Buxton.     Macmilian.     216  pp.     $1. 

Discussions  by  eminent  English  writers  of  the 
problems    of     nationality     and     territorial     re-ar- 


rangement, the  revision  of  maritime  law,  and  of  a 
general  international  guarantee  against  war. 
-Among  the  contributors  to  the  book  are  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  J.  A.  Hobson,  and  \'ernon  Lee. 

The  War  Plotteic;  of  Wall  Street.  By 
Charles  A.  Collman.  The  Fatherland  Corpora- 
tion.    140  pp.     111. 

A  pro-CJerman  statement  of  American  opera- 
tions in  war  finance. 

The  Way  They  Have  in  the  Army.  By 
Thomas  O'Toole.     Lane.     263  pp.    $1. 

.•\  handbook  of  information,  formal  and  infor- 
mal, about  the  daily  life  and  duties  of  the  British 
soldier.  "The  New  Recruit,"  "Drticers'  Badges  of 
Rank,"'  "The  Commanding  Officer,"  "Tommy's 
Grub,''  "The  Soldier's  ^^'ife,"  and  "Non-commis- 
sioned Officers,"  are  among  the  chapter-titles. 

Joffre  Chaps.    By  Pierre  Mille.     Lane.     215  pp. 

$  .50. 

In  this  little  book  several  entertaining  stories  of 
the  war  have  been  translated  from  the  French. 
These  stories  concern  not  only  the  French  soldier, 
but  the  German  prisoner  of  war  and  various 
t\pes  of  French  civilians. 


FRANCE  IN  THE  WAR 


THE  spirit  that  animates  France  to-day,  the 
courage  of  her  soldiers,  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  her  people,  Anatole  France  has  spread 
before  us  in  his  last  book,  "The  Path  of  Glory,"' 
The  volume  contains  a  eulogy  of  King  .•\lbert, 
articles  and  letters  written  by  the  author  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  dramatic  fragment, 
"After  Herodotus,"  that  purports 
to  be  a  conversation  between  Xerxes 
and  Dcmaratus;  an  invr>cation  to 
.America,  and  a  tribute  from  the 
pen  of  .Monsieur  Edouard  Champion 
lo  Jean-Pierre  Barhier,  in  whose 
memory  this  book  is  published. 
Those  who  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  literary  style  of 
Aiiaiole  France  will  be  surprised 
at  the  utter  simplicity  and  patho^ 
of  his  words  in  this  bo^jk.  .At  last 
this  gifird  writer  has  laid  aside  all 
the  cunning  of  liierarv    '  .n.d 

the   subtlety   of   his   in.  ;    t>, 

voice  the  very  «/»ul  of  the  ti<-<': 
nation  in  its  loyalty  to  "librrr 
fraternity,  and  er|ualiiy."  If< 
"Chrisimas,  1914,"  he  invokes  ihr 
"Mcred  fire"  to  succor  old  and 
■    ■  '  ■    Kiil- 

s'l'l             r I  \:   fit  u 
tnorr    thjti    ail,    ih'xr    Mho    are    ex- 
posed lo  the  danger  of  bauie.     He       i  ., , 

writes: 

"O  ^rt.  larrfd  /fr/,  go  through  thf  fold,  Jarh 
might,  h/ar  lo  our  lolJifri  in  ihr  trtnthtl  thy 
fomforfalflf  "uarmlh  and  ifarklt  fofouity  in  ihrir 
hiarlt" 


Rjr  AnaloU  Fr«fM*.     John  L.«n«. 


He  encourages  the  French  soldier  with  this 
statement:  "One  great  superiority  you  have  over 
the  enemy.  Citizens  of  a  Free  Nation,  you  derive 
vour  military  virtues  from  your  own  free  spirit, 
and   it   is  not  by  order  that  you  are  brave." 

In   one   article,   ".A   Little   Town   in   France,"   he 
makes    the    town    speak    to    the    Frenchman    who 
ga/es  down   upon   it: 

"See,  I  am  old,  but  I  ain  comely; 
my  pious  sons  have  broidrrrd  my 
robe  with  towers  and  steeples, 
fretted  gables  and  belfries.  I  am 
a  good  mother;  I  teach  honest  work 
and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  I  exhort 
the  citizens  to  that  scorn  of  danger 
which  makes  them  invincible.  I 
Ilnr^c  my  cbiMren  in  my  arms. 
Ihrn  their  t.'i*k  done,  they  go  one 
after  another,  to  sleep  at  my  feet, 
under  the  grass  where  the  sheep 
browse.  Thry  pass,  but  I  remain 
lo  guard  their  memory.  I  am  their 
consciow*nes>«.  That  is  why  they 
owe  everything  lo  me,  fr)r  inat>  is 
onlv  man  inasmuch  as  he  has  con- 
scious memory.  My  mantle  has 
been  torn  and  my  bosotn  pierced  in 
the  war*.  I  have  received  wounds 
p(     I  ruiiiK  n\r\\     said     were     niortnl.      I     have 

lived  brrame    I    h.'ive   hoped.    I. earn 

,. , <..>       of   me   ihe   blessed    hope   that   is  the 

•alvaiion  o{  our  country." 
jean-Pierre  Rarbier  was  a  voung  French  author 
«ho  Mas  just  beKinning  rniliiarv  service  wlien 
v>»r  %*»•  declared  lie  was  onlv  Iwrniv,  but  he 
had  wriitrri  srvrral  small  voluinri  which  re- 
vealed unusual  talent.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
on  December  26,  IVi4. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 


dr.     zahm,     author     of      through     south 

America's  southland,"  with  colonel  roose- 

velt  in  br.\zil 

Through  South  America's  Southland.  By  J. 
A.  Zahm.    Appleton.     S26  pp.     111.    $3.50. 

Dr.  Zahm  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
best  informed  of  American  writers  on  South 
American  subjects.  Even  before  the  Roosevelt 
scientific  expedition  of  1913  was  undertaken,  Dr. 
Zahm  had  brought  out  two  books  (published 
under  the  pseudonym  of  H.  J.  Mozans)  entitled, 
respectively,  "I'p  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the 
Magdalena,"  and  "Along  the  Andes  and  Down 
the  .'\ma/on."  The  present  work  completes  the 
trilogy,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  Roosevelt 
expedition,  which  Dr.  Zahm  had  an  important 
part  in  organizing  and  equipping.  The  book  takes 
its  plan  from  the  itinerary  of  that  expedition. 
Dwelling  on  the  history,  the  romance,  and  the 
present-day  status  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  it  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  "A-B-C"  countries  brought  well  up  to  date, 
and  including  just  the  detail  that  is  calculated 
to  interest  Americans,  particularly  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Zahms  literary  st>le  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  he  has  exercised  especial  care 
and  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  illustrations, 
which  surpass  those  of  any  account  of  South 
American  travel  that  has  recently  come  to  our 
notice,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
own   work,  "Through  the   Brazilian   Wilderness." 

Bolivia:  Its  People  and  Its  Resources,  Its 
Railways,  Mines,  and  Rubber-Forests.  By 
Paul  Wallc.     Scnbner.    407  pp.     111.     $3 

One  of  the  important,  although  comparaiivelv 
inaccessible,    South    .\mcrican    countries,    from    an 


industrial  standpoint,  is  described  in  this  volume. 
The  author  served  as  commissioner  for  the 
French  Ministry  of  Commerce.  There  arc  sixty- 
two  illustrations  and  four  maps.  The  new  route 
to  Bolivia  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
featured. 

The  Columbia,  America's  Great  Highway. 
By  Samuel  Christopher  Lancaster.  Portland, 
Ore. :  Kilham  Press.     140  pp.     111.    $3.50. 

This  is  far  more  than  an  ordinary  travel  sou- 
venir. The  author  is  the  consulting  engineer 
who  planned  this  famous  road  eastward  from 
Portland.  Having  himself  admired  and  appre- 
ciated the  scenic  beauties  and  wonders  along  the 
line  of  this  road,  .Mr.  Lancaster  has  displayed 
excellent  taste  in  the  choice  of  illustrations,  many 
of  which  are  full-page  plates  reproduced  by  the 
four-color    process. 

On  Alpine  Heights  and  British  Crags.      By 

George  D.  Abraham.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  302 
pp.     III.     $2.50. 

This  volume  might  be  described  as  a  manual 
of  mountain-climbing,  a  sport  that  is  said  to 
have  been  greatly  on  the  increase  just  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  in  Europe.  The 
Dolomites  (the  Swiss  Alps)  and  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains are  the  peaks  on  which  the  author  had 
his  adventures  in   rock-climbing. 

A  City  of  the  Dawn.  By  Robert  Keable. 
Dutton.     244  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

A  description  of  certain  regions  of  East  Africa, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Roman  Catholic  missions. 

The  Harim  and  the  Purdah.  By  Eliza- 
beth Cooper.     Century.     309  pp.     III.     $3.00. 

A  Western  woman's  unbiased  study  of  the  so- 
cial life,  customs,  and  mental  attitudes  of  her  sis- 
ters in  the  t)rient.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  not  disposed 
to  condemn  indiscrim- 
inately the  traditional 
Eastern  attitude  to- 
wards women.  She 
rather  accepts  it  for 
what  it  is,  and  hnds 
in  it  some  mitigations 
that  Western  travel 
ers  have  not  always 
been  able  to  recognize. 
She  does,  howe\  er. 
fully  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  transition 
stage  from  old  to  new 
that  has  now  been 
reached  in  most  re- 
gions of  the  Orient. 
Types  of  Eastern 
women  and  varied 
scenes  of  Oriental  life 
arc  reproduced  in  the 
illustrations,  «hich  are 
exceptionally   good. 


MRS.     ELIZABETH    ClX)PER 

(.\uthor    of     "The     Harim 

.ind    the    Piird.ih") 


/ 
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NOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 


BOOTH  T-\RKINGTON,  who  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly happy  vein  in  the  popular  "Penrod" 
stories,  has  been  not  less  fortunate  in  his  last 
work,  ""Seventeen:  A  Tale  of  Youth  and  Summer 
Time  and  the  Baxter  Family,  Especially  \\'illiam.'" 
The  hero  of  the  ""Penrod"  stories  was  a  little 
boy;  the  hero  of  this  book  is  quite  a  big  boy, 
William  Sylvanus  Baxter,  seventeen  years  old. 
He  is  just  at  the  age  when  the  minor  considera- 
tions of  living  assume  undue  importance,  when 
a  bo>''s  soul  is  unduly  sensitive,  and  when  his 
intelligence  peers  over  the  dim  threshold  of  life 
into  the  great  outside  world  of  action,  half  fright- 
ened at  its  own  daring.  The  book  is  deliciously 
whimsical,  clever,  and  filled  with  innocent  fun, 
but  there  is  an  under-current  of  seriousness  that 
will  make  ever>-  father  and  mother  who  reads 
it  more  tender  toward  the  boy  in  his  teens,  and 
more  intelligent  as  regards  the  psycholog>'  of 
those  years  when  a  boy  has  not  yet  found  himself. 
"Seventeen  cannot  always  manage  the  little 
boy  yet  alive  under  all  the  coverings,"  Mr.  Tark- 
ington  writes.  As  sidelights,  we  have  marvelous 
peeps  into  middle-class  family  life.  The  twelve 
fine  illustrations  are  the  work  of  Arthur  William 
Brown,  who  has  admirably  characterized  the  nov- 
elists creations. 

Gertrude  Atherton  has  turned  her  fine  crafts- 
nianship  to  the  production  of  a  fascinating  mys- 
terj-  story,  "".Mrs.  Balfame.'  '  She  has  presented 
the  psychology  of  the 
various  characters  that 
surround  a  .modern 
murder  mysterj',  in 
which  the  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  a 
cultured  wxricty  wom- 
an planned  to  murder 
her  husband;  and 
turned  all  the  pov%er 
and  fascination  of  her 
mature  literary  art 
upon  the  story  of  the 
unraveling  of  the 
crime.  And  .Mri.  Ath- 
erton hai,  it  seems,  a 
Certain  end  in  view  in 
writing  thii  ne%v  kind 
of  an  Atherton  novel: 
the  withes  to  thow 
that  many  to-called 
criminal*  are  usually 
jutt  commonplace  peo- 
ple   trying    to    do    the 

"right  thing"  who,  for  the  period  of  their  evil 
dcedt,  come  under  (he  breaking  «tre*«  of  brief 
■bcrraiion — "relrate  under  ttrett  of  tho«e  anii- 
•ocial   i  '  (hat  are  deep  in  every  mortal  and 

•  re  e«l.  .   every  child  that  evrr  lived."  'I'hc 

%o\utUin  of  the  «torv  cannot  be  Kur^*rd  brf')rr- 
hand  bv  ihr  rr.idrr-  if  it  unexpected  and  re- 
markable. 

"Twiliuhi,"'  bv  Frank  Danby.  it  otie  of  the  bett 


MK.S.     OKRTKIUK 
ATHKKTON 


kir. 
I  < 

•  Li- 


novels  offered  this  year.  Not  perhaps  since  Henry 
James  gave  us  the  inimitable  "Daisy  Miller,"  nat 
modern  fiction  presented  the  character  of  a 
woman  so  sensitive,  so  innately  innocent  in  her 
faults  and  weaknesses,  so  inevitably  tragic  in 
her  fate,  as  the  heroine  of  this  book,  Margaret 
Capel.  The  story  develops  in  this  fashion:  A 
talented  woman  writer,  who  is  ill  and  under  the 
influence  of  morphia,  goes  to  a  nursing  home 
where  a  gifted  girl  has  lived  and  died.  For  a 
year  she  lives  in  th'is  home  attended  by  the  same 
physician  who  had  treated  the  girl.  In  the 
■"twilight"  world,  under  the  influence  of  druuis, 
she  sees  the  phantom  of  the  girl,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  packet  of  letters  and  the  confession  of  the 
physician,  reconstructs  the  strange,  tragic  ro- 
mance of  Margaret  Capel  and  her  lover,  Gabriel 
Stanton.  It  is  the  finest  thing  Frank  Danby  has 
done  by  all  odds.  In  private  life  the  author  is 
Mrs.  Julia  Frankau.  She  has  three  sons  fighting 
in   the  British  army  at  the  present  time. 

"Nicky-Nan,"*  otherwise  Nicky  Nanjulian,  a 
middle-aged  Cornish  bachelor,  is  the  leading 
character  of  a  most  amusing  book  by  Sir  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch.  Nicky-Nan  is  on  the  reserve  list, 
although  he  is  not  entitled  to  be,  and  by  juggling 
the  doctor's  certificate  he  manages  to  go  on  draw- 
ing a  pension.  When  the  war  breaks  out  his 
troubles  begin,  and  his  mis-adventures  make  up  a 
thoroughly  amusing  story,  typically  Cornish  in 
atmosphere. 

Ma\-  Sinclair's  "The  Belfry"'  is  a  fine  novel 
Written  in  sprightly,  journalistic  style.  The 
events  lead  up  to  the  scenes  of  the  great  war. 
The  ""Belfry"  is  the  one  at  Bruges  in  Belgium. 

ICmmelinc," '  a  timely,  appealing  story  of  Ciet- 
tysburg,  by  Elsie  Singmaster,  tells  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  little  girl  who  was  sent  out  of  the 
town  of  Gettysburg  to  her  grandfather's  farm 
just  before  the  famous  battle.  The  farm  proved 
to  be  situated  near  the  conflict;  her  grandparents 
had  gone,  and  little  Kinmeline  stays  in  the  farm- 
house for  three  da>s  making  biscuits  for  wounded 
Confederates  at>d  helpitig  "Private  Christy"  dress 
their  wounds.  Kmtneiitu-  learns  that  the  ""enemies 
of  her  country"  are  gftod  men  after  all;  she  comes 
to  like  them  and  tindrrHtand  that  humanity  is  the 
same    in   l)oth    friend    and    foe. 

"Thote  About  Trench,'  '  by  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis,  is  an  uiuinual  novel  of  American  life  that 
is  decidedly  brilliant  in  spoti.  It  is  the  story  of 
Dr.  Isharn  Trench,  of  Halsied  Street,  Chicago, 
and  of  various  hutnaii  beings  whose  itiHuence  had 
part  in  shaping  hii  life  ami  opinions.  Lovers, 
strange  Orientals,  odd  .Amrric.nns,  factory  girls, 
are  ihrtiwn  together  in  a  jumble  that  nrarlv 
tiranglet  the  story,  but  neverihelms  the  lindk  it 
inirresting  and  givet  promitc  by  ilt  strong,  vivid 
style. 

*'ll<vN»n,   RrtervUt      By  Sir   A.   T.  Quillcr-rouch. 
«      817  pp      II  1A 
Rrtfry.       Ry     May    Sinclair        Nfacmiltan.      SIf 


't>.     Slok**.     US 
Frank   I>ant/y       D.'l'l,   Mm<I       S4«  pp 


*  Dy  Riaif  Sinaiiiatlrr.      ll'iu«hlon,  Mifflin. 

'  Thotr     About     Tr»nrh         My     Kdwin     llrrtierl     r.«wis. 
MscrollUn.     »«  pp      *l  v. 
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(( 


HIGH  TIDE,"'  a  collection  of  the  poems  that 
everybody    loves,    has    been    arranged    and 


Ihe    author's 


edited  by  Mrs.  NN'aldo  Richards.  .  ..^  „>....„.  ^ 
sub-title  explains  her  choices  of  poems:  "Songs 
of  Joy  and  \'ision  from  the  Present-day  Poets  of 
America  and  Great  Britain."  Mrs.  Richards  be- 
lieves that  poetry  must  be  helpful;  it  must  come 
close  to  our  hearts  and  leave  with  us  the  gift 
of  enthusiasm  and  renewed  inspiration.  The 
volume  is  bound  attractive!}'  in  cloth  and  in 
limp  leather. 

We  hear  very  little  about  the  woman-poets  of 
India,  but  there  are  many,  chief  among  them  the 
talented  Sarojini  Nai- 
du,  who  writes  in 
English.  Her  latest 
collection,  "The  Bird 
of  Time,  Songs  of 
Life,  Death  and  the 
Spring,"'  is  published 
■with  an  introduction 
by  Edmund  Oosse,  and 
a  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor. Mr.  Cjosse  writes 
that  while  Sarojini 
N'aidu's  early  poetry 
was  largely  an  echo 
of  the  great  English 
bards,  her  mature 
work  "springs  from 
the  very  soil  of  In- 
dia ;  her  spirit,  al- 
though  it   employs  the 

English  language  as  its  vehicle,  has  no  other  tie 
\vith  the  West."  Her  folk-songs  are  rarely  beau- 
tiful and  her  serious  poems  reveal  a  burning 
fervency  that  is  fixed  upon  the  pursuit  of  the 
Eternal.  In  her  "Salutation  to  the  Eternal  Peace," 
she  turns  away  from  the  clamor  of  the  world  to 
the  wonders  of  CJod's  manifestation  of  eternal 
peace    in    the    soul,    and    the    spiritual    universe: 


SAku.il. M    .\Aim", 

A    WOMAN   POET  OF  INDIA 
WHO  WRITES  IX  ENGLISH 


SALUTATION    TO    ETERNAL   PEACE 

Men  say  the  world   is  full  of  fear  and  hate, 
And  all   life's  ripening  harvest-fields  aw?i« 
The  restless  sickle  of  relentless  fate. 

But  I,  sweet  Soul,  rejoice  that  I  was  born, 
When  from  the  climbing  terraces  of  corn 
I   watch  the   golden   orioles  of  Thy  morn. 

^^'hat  care  I  for  the  world's  desire  and  pride. 
Who  know   the  silver  wings  that  gleam  and  glide, 
The   homing   pigeons  of  Thine   eventide? 

What  care   I   for  the  world's  loud   weariness 
Who  dream  in  twilight  granaries  Thou  dost  bless 
With  delicate   sheaves  of  mellow   silences? 

Say,  shall  I  heed  dull  presages  of  doom. 

Or  dreaed   the   rumoured   loneliness  and  gloom, 

The   mute   and   mythic  terror  of  the   tomb? 

For   m\    glad    heart   is   drunk   and    drenched   with 

Thee, 
O,   iimiost   wine   of   living   ecstasy, 
O,   intimate   essence  of  eternity. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Horace  Holley,  a  second 
edition  of  Katherine  Howard's  "Eve"'  comes  to 
us  with  the  stamp  of  approval  from  many  critic*. 
"Eve"  is  Woman,  who  long  ago  has  eaten  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil,  and  who  hears  the  voice  of  the  "Inscrutable 
One''  calling  her  to  realize  that  she  is  indeed  the 
Tree  of  Life  Everlasting,  that  upon  her  devoVvc 
the  fates  of  men  and  races.  Therefore  she  is 
besought  to  gird  herself  with  purity,  to  make 
choice  the  strains  that  she  shall  bear,  in  order 
consciously  to  evolve  the  new  humanity  that  shall 
cleanse  the  world  from  sin  and  error.  Mr.  Hol- 
ley writes  that  .Mrs.  Howard's  poetry  is  "seized 
from  the  arterial  experience  of  the  race,"  and 
"glows  with  the  reflection  of  an  inner  flame." 


ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 


NELLIE  M'CLUNC;,  one  of  the  foremost  cham- 
pions of  'the  cause  of  >vomen  in  Canada, 
dedicates  her  new  book,  "In  Times  Like  These,"* 
first  to  the  "superior  persons,''  who  are  inhospit- 
able to  new  ideas,  and  then  re-dedicates  it  to 
men  and  women  who  love  a  fair  deal  and  are 
willing  to  give  it  to  women.  It  is  a  "suffrage" 
book,  entertaining,  witty,  well-reasoned,  and  full 
of  common-sense. 


authorship.  "Father  Payne"  was  a  layman  who 
had  a  little  money  and  an  old  house  in  Norfolk 
and  maintained  there  a  brotherhood  of  men  who 
were  trying  to  learn  to  write.  His  advices  to  his 
friend-pupils  form  little  essays  on  various  lite- 
rary matters.  'There  are  fervent  appreciations  of 
the  iini\erse  and  mankind,  sermons  of  loving 
kindness,  and  admonitions  of  practical  ways  and 
means  to   literarv  success. 


"Father  Payne,'"  a  most  entertaining  and  help- 
ful book,  comes  to  us  labeled  ".\.  C  Benson?"; 
hut  no  one  familiar  wiih  the  limpiditv  of  .Arthur 
Christopher     Benson's     style     could     mistake     the 

'  Hiffh  Tide.  Kdilcd  by  Mrs.  W.ildo  Rich.irds.  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin.     Cloth.  $1.2,1;   limp  Ic.ilhcr,  $1.7.'). 

"  The  Bird  of  Time.  By  Sarojini  Naidu.  John  Lane. 
lO.-?   jip.      »1. 

■''  Kvc.  By  Katherine  llow.ird.  Sherman,  French. 
4!>  pp.     »I. 

*  In  Times  Like  These.  By  Nellie  McClung.  .Apple- 
tons.     21.«  pp.     $1. 

*  F.ither  Payne.  By  A.  C.  Benson.  Tutnam.  Hi 
pp.    ?1.50. 


"Escape  and  Other  Essays,"'  by  .A.  C.  Benson, 
consists  of  meditations  and  impressions  written 
before  the  war.  Walt  Whitman  and  "The  New 
Poet"   arc   among  the   subjects  of  his   facile  pen. 

"More  Jonathan  Papers,"'  by  the  philosopher- 
essa\ist.  Elisabeth  Woodiiridge,  is  one  of  the 
books  that  put  happiticss  into  life.     The  "Papers'* 


"  Escape   and   Other   Kssays. 
tury.      302   pp.     $1..'>0. 

'  More    lonalhan    Papers.      B 
Houghton,"  Mifflin.     21C  pp.     $1.25, 


By   .\.   C.   Benson.      Cen- 
Rlisabcth    Woodbridgc. 
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are  sparkling  essays  on  out-of-door  life.  All  the 
pleasant  labors  and  distractions  of  life  in  the 
real  country,  the  spell  of  woodland  and  meadow, 
gardens,  sugar-camps,  and  trout  streams  are 
woven  in  a  light-hearted  fashion  into  these  charm- 
ing papers. 

Four  essays  that  in  different  ways  amplify  one 
theme — the  moral  utilization  of  our  intelligence 
to  render  our  lo\alties  more  sensible  and  noble — 
are  gathered  in  one  volume  by  their  author,  John 
Erskine  (Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Co- 
lumbia University),  under  the  title,  "The  Moral 
Obligations  To  Be  Intelligent.'"  They  show  us 
that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  continue  to  develop 
our  intelligence  unless  it  proceeds  to  high  vision 
wherein  the  "gods  will  walk  with  us."  A  helpful 
and   stimulating   book. 

"John  Wesley's  Place  in  History,"'  an  address 
delivered  by  U'oodrow  Wilson  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity on  the  occasion  of  the  Wesley  Bicenten- 
nial, presents  a  sympathetic  character  study.  It 
is  highly  interesting  aside  from  historical  and 
literary  values,  as  a  bit  of  perspective  on  Mr. 
Wilsons  feeling  for  a  certain  kind  of  executive 
efficienc>'.  He  admires  Wesley's  spiritual  states- 
manship, the  enormous  development  of  his  will. 
He  writes:  "All  that  was  executive  and  fit  for 
mastery  in  the  discipline  of  belief  seemed  to  come 
to  perfection  in  him.  He  dealt  with  the  spirits 
of  other  men  with  the  unerring  capacity  of  a  man 
of  affairs — a  sort  of  spiritual  statesman,  a  poli- 
tician of  God,  speaking  the  polio'  of  a  kingdom 
unseen,  but  real  and  destined  to  prevail  over  all 
kingdoms  else." 

''True  Ghost   Stories,"*  bv  Hereward   Carring- 


ton,  deals  first  with  the  question,  ''What  is  a 
ghost?"'  and  then  discusses  phantasms,  haunted 
houses,  ghost  stories  of  a  dramatic  order,  his- 
torical ghosts,  and  the  phantom  armies  seen  in 
France.  The  stories  are  founded  on  incidents 
that  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  pos- 
sess more  than  usual  interest. 

Five  books  that  the  student  of  literature  will 
find  exceedingly  useful  and  of  great  interest  are: 
"The  Rise  of  English  Literary  Prose,"  by  George 
Philip  Krapp  (Columbia  University  Press"!  ;  "In- 
cense and  Iconoclasm,"  by  Charles  Leonard  Moore 
(Putnam);  Reticence  in  Literature  and  Other 
Papers,"  by  Arthur  Waugh  (Dutton)  ;  "Methods 
and  Aims  in  the  Study  of  Literature,"  by  Lane 
Cooper  (Ginn)  ;  and  "Carlvle:  How  to  Know 
Him,"   by   Bliss  Perry    (Bobbs,    Merrill). 

Maude  Morrison  Frank  has  swept  all  the 
charm  of  fledgling  genius  into  a  generously  illus- 
trated volume,  "Great  Authors  in  Their  Youth." 
The  book  gives  a  most  sympathetic  account  of 
the  youth  of  Scott,  Stevenson,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, Tennyson,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
Lamb,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Austen,  and  Rus- 
kin.     An  excellent  book  for  young  people. 

Frederick  Rowland  Marvin,  poet,  essayist  and 
scholar,  publishes  "Fireside  Papers,"'  a  group  of 
essays.  The  best  of  these,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive, are  those  entitled,  respectively,  "Human 
Derelicts'"  and  "Minor  Poets."  Into  the  latter  the 
author  has  gathered — with  memories  of  their 
song — the  circle  of  minor  poets  who  have  come 
close  to  our  hearts  with  their  minstrels),  but  who 
have  failed  to  \\in  the  bays  of  greatness. 


ECONOMICS,  SOCIOLOGY,  CIVICS 


Land  Credits.  By  Dick  T.  .Morgan.  Crowell. 
299    pp.     $L5u. 

Congressman  Morgan,  of  Oklahoma,  has  re- 
cently written  a  very  keen  and  discriminating 
book  on  the  subject  of  land  credits  for  American 
farmers.  He  argues  ifi  favor  of  the  kind  of 
legitlation  that  will  produce  uniform  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  as  againit  rural  credit 
tills  that  would  subject  farmerii  to  money-lenders 
on  a  basi<i  of  l<Kal  interest  rates.  .\s  a  result 
of  the  work  of  men  like  Mr.  .Morgan,  the  bills 
now  pending  are  greatly  improved  o\er  those  of 
last  year  that  Sir.  Morgan's  book  analyzes  and 
condemns. 

Principles  of  Labor  Legislation.  By  John 
R.  Commons,  LL.D.,  and  John  B.  Andrews,  Ph.D. 
Harper.     $24  pp.     $2 

I.abr>r     legitiafion     is    nn    longer     a     rii.ii(er    of 
m'rrjv    araHrmir   iciirrr>i    in   ihi«  rtmtttr\.      Work- 
er,   and    regu- 

1  .    I.'    Ill"  iigcni       Bjr  John 
P.f.  *i 

;c,    it;>i,rv       n^    \v...,.ltow 

s. 

Vmiih.    By  Matxlc  M.  Frank. 

r    RowUn/f    Marsr!n. 


iation  of  the  hours  of  labor  ha\e  become  vital 
issues  in  many  of  the  States,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  some  authoritative  statement  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  legislation  is  to  be 
based.  In  the  present  volume  Messrs.  Commons 
and  Andrews  treat  the  suiiject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  student  and  citi/en.  Professor  Com- 
mons has  for  many  years  given  special  attention 
to  the  administration  of  labor  laws  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  His  familiarity  with  the  details 
of  administration  makes  all  the  inore  valualfle 
the  conclusions  that  he  has  reached  regarding 
the  principles  of  labor  laws  in  general.  .Although 
theic  details  are  not  set  forth  elabi)ratel\  in  the 
present  work,  the  author's  grasp  of  them  and  hii 
sure  knowledge  of  ihe  limitations  of  all  legis- 
lative effort  in  this  direction  tend  (o  enhance  the 
rratlrr's  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  ihc  prin- 
riplrs   that   he   enuticiairs. 

Law  and  Order  in  Industry.  Hy  Juliuj 
Henry  Cohen.     .Macmillan.     292   pp.     $I.SO. 

This  IvMik  rrlairs  five  years'  exprrinirr  with 
"ihc  Protocol, "  so  called,  an  artangeinent  bv 
which  peace  has  been  maintninrd  between  the 
rtnplovrrs  and  rinplovre«  in  the  garinetit  ir.itlrs 
of  New  ^'^lrk  City.  '1  lir  author  wn»  rl<i»ely 
idriiiifird  with  the  Protocol  ftoin  its  inrrpiion, 
orid    ^^   able   lo  give   a    \ivi(l    pirtijrr  of   its   work- 
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jngs  in  reconciling  clashing  interests.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  New  York  clothing  trades  is  not 
\vithout  its  suggestions  to  other  organizations  of 
employers  and  employed. 

Selected  Readings  in  Rural  Economics. 
Compiled  by  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.D.  Ginn. 
974  pp.     $2.80. 

Material  that  was  originally  published  in 
widely  scattered  places,  and  hence  has  heretofore 
been  more  or  less  inconvenient  of  access,  is  here 
brought  together  in  a  single  volume  of  less  than 
one  thousand  pages.  Considerable  space  has  been 
given  to  historical  matter,  all  of  which,  however, 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  present-day  conditions 
and  problems  in  agriculture.  Such  topics  as 
•Farm  Credits,"  "Rural  Marketing."  "Agricul- 
tural Labor,"  "Tenancy  and  Ownership,"  are 
represented   by   excellent   articles. 

Railroad  Valuation  ajid  Rates.  By  Mark 
Wymond.  Chicago:  Wymond  &  Clark.  344  pp. 
$1.50. 

This  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a  treatise 
on  the  principles  of  rates  and  their  relation  to 
\  aluation  and  rate  regulation.  The  author  in- 
troduces his  discussion  by  chapters  on  promotion, 
construction,  and  capitalization  of  railroads.  The 
author,  as  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  railroad 
corporations,  has  had  thirty  years'  experience  in 
connection  with  financing  or  investigating  rail- 
roads in  the  interest  of  banking  institutions,  and 
in  dealing  with  other  aspects  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem. 

Holders  of  Railroad  Bonds  eind  Notes.  By 
Louis   Heft.     Dutton.     419  pp.     $J. 

A  useful  compendium  of  information  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  security  holders  in  reorganiza- 
tions, consolidations,  receiverships,  foreclosures, 
and  other  proceedings. 

Civics  for  New  Americans.  By  Mabel  Hill 
and  Philip  Davis.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  ITS  pp. 
111.     SU  cents. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  a  copy  of  "Civics  for 
New  .Americans,"  by  Mabel  Hill  and  Philip 
Davis,  could  be  presented  to  all  immigrants  who 
have  learned  to  read  Lnglish,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  who  desires  to  teach  good 
citizenship.  It  js  a  valuable  handbook,  published 
to  the  end  of  developing  "better  standards  of 
living  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  democracy  and  the  higher  ideals  of 
citizenship.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  les- 
sons, with  lists  of  questions.  The  appendix  con- 
tains "A  Final  Word  to  New  Americans,"  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States   and  other  useful  matters. 

America's  Coming-of-Age.  By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.      B.    W.    Huel>>ch.      1S3    pp.     $1. 

\  brilliant,  freshly  phrased  discussion  of 
American  life.  The  author  divides  the  material 
into    two    so-callid    trunk    lines — the    pursuit    and 


analysis  of  Mr.  Highbrow,  his  aims  and  inten- 
tions and  the  national  life  produced  by  his  type 
of  mind,  and  the  minute  dissection  of  .\Ir.  Low- 
brow and  the  probable  manner  of  life  his  ideals 
shall  bring  forth.  Puritanism,  Transcendental- 
ism, Opportunism,  Culture,  Poets;  Emerson,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  \\'illiam 
J.  Br_\an  serve  in  turn  to  point  the  authors 
theories.  He  calls  attention  to  the  view  of  .Ameri- 
can life  as  a  whole — "a  vast  Sargasso  sea — a 
prodigious  welter  of  unconscious  life,  swept  by 
ground  swells  of  half-conscious  emotion."  He 
writes  that  .American  society  is  "filled  with  groups 
which  do  not  stand  for  living  issues.  .  .  .  The 
most  striking  American  spectacle  to-day  is  a 
fumbling  about  after  new  issues  which  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  throw  into  relief." 

Socialism   in   America.       By      John      .Mac)'. 

Doubleday,  Page.     23S  pp.     $1. 

Mr.  Macy  assumes  that  we  can  best  estimate 
the  strength  of  the  socialistic  movement  in  its 
present  state  of  confusion,  when  it  is  caught  una- 
wares and  stripped  of  padding  and  non-essen- 
tials; that  in  the  moment  of  its  seeming  failure 
we  can  safely  estimate  its  strength  and  >reakness. 
This  book  is  readable  because  che  author  does 
not  obtrude  propaganda  into  his  exposition  of 
the  status  of  Socialism  in  this  country.  The 
chapters  discuss:  "Socialists  and  the  War," 
"Economic  Classes,"  "Some  American  Historv," 
"The  Socialist  Party  and  Its  Program,"  "Trade 
I'nions,"  "The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. ' 
"Internationalism  and  Militarisnr;"  and  ''Produc- 
tion and  Property."  Mr.  .\lacy  wishes  us  to  see 
the  inter-relations  between  the  various  groups 
that  compose  the  party,  their  opinions  and  points 
of  difference.  .Also  that  we  should  look  out  into 
the  world  and  see  the  working  of  socialistic 
thought  in  every  department  of  human  activity, 
rather  than  the  confusion  caused  by  the  present 
political  ferment  of  the  Socialist  party. 

City  Planning.    Edited   by  John    Nolcn.     .Ap- 

pletons.     447   pp.      111.     $2. 

There  have  been  many  books  in  recent  years 
devoted  either  in  a  descriptive  way  or  from  the 
more  technical  standpoint  to  the  better  planning 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  It  was  something  of  an 
achievement,  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  when 
American  city  officials,  social  reformers,  engi- 
neers and  architects  were  made  to  entertain  the 
conception  that  cities  were  permanent  entities 
which  were  the  result  of  modern  conditions  of 
transportation  and  industrv,  and  that  the  life  of 
people  in  cities  could  be  made  healthful,  safe  and 
agreeable  by  improving  all  kinds  of  appoint- 
ments and  services,  and  by  providing  in  a  proper 
way  for  future  prowth  through  a  good  street  sys- 
tem, parks,  public  buildings,  and  the  various  com- 
mon services.  The  most  practical  and  helpful  of 
the  books  that  have  been  appearing  is  a  new  one 
in  the  National  Municipal  I.eague  series,  edited 
by  Mr.  John  Nolen,  the  well-known  landscape 
architect,  and  written  by  a  number  of  experts  in 
the  fields  of  landscape  art,  of  architecture,  and  of 
engineering. 
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BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 


A-B-C  of  Vegetable  Gardening.  By  Eben 
E.  Rexford.     116  pp.     Sue. 

A  manual  for  beginners  prepared  by  a  veteran 
in  the  field. 

Our  Early  Wild  Flowers.  By  Harriet  L. 
Keeler.     Scribner.     249  pp.     111.     $1. 

A  study  of  the  herbaceous  plants  that  bloom 
in  early  spring  in  the  region  roughly  defined  as 
extending  between  the  parallels  40'  and  50'  north- 
latitude  and  westward  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  the  Mississippi  \alley  up  to  about  the  95th 
meridian.  Thus  a  very  large  proportion  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  %vill  find  virtually  all 
the  early  wild  flowers  of  their  neighborhood 
listed  in  this  linle  book,  which  contains  also  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  the  leading  species. 

Who's   Who.        Macmillan.     2452   pp.     $4. 

■  Who's  Who,"  of  London  and  New  York,  has 
become  an  indispensable  dictionary  of  contem- 
poran."  biography.  The  issue  for  1916  contains 
more  than  rsvent>'  thousand  sketches  of  living 
men  and  women,  and  in  the  list  are  included 
Americans  and  persons  of  eminence  in  Europe. 
This  work  has  the  advantage  (which  is  a  very 
real  one  in  any  book  of  reference)  of  annual 
revision. 

The  American  Whitaker  Almanac  and  En- 
cyclopedia, 1916.     Macmillan.    552  pp:    111.    $1. 
This   edition,    especially  prepared   for  circula- 


tion in  the  United  States,  summarizes  facts  coo. 
cerning  the  trade,  production,  population,  govern- 
ment, and  general  statistics  of  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Besides  a  special  section  relating  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  war  to  date,  and  a  chapter  on 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  bellig- 
erent powers,  there  are  statistical  summaries  for 
all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  together 
with  much  general  information. 

Why  We  Punctuate.  By  Wllliana  L.  Klein. 
The  Lancet  Publishing  Company.     224  pp.    $1.25. 

"Why  We  Punctuate,'  or  "Reason  Versus  Rule 
in  the  Use  of  Marks,"  by  William  Livingston 
Klein,  has  been  entirely  rewritten  for  the  second 
edition.  In  1896,  when  the  first  edition  was 
issued,  the  Review  of  Reviews  stated  that  Mr. 
Klein's  manual  presented  the  best  American  usage 
of  the  day.  The  same  praise  is  due  the  new 
edition,  together  with  admiration  for  the  author's 
new  mode  of  treatment  and  his  well-reasoned 
discussions.  He  considers  all  the  various  marks 
together,  instead  of  one  at  a  time,  and  shows  us 
that  the  study  of  punctuation  is  in  reality  the 
study  of  language,  since  the  position  of  punctua- 
tion marks  is  determined  by  the  sense-relation- 
ship between  words,  and  by  the  consequent  group- 
ing. Once  this  is  made  plain,  the  student  auto- 
matically determines  the  proper  punctuation  and 
avoids  the  inconsistencies  of  an  arbitrary  system. 
Thia  book  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  every  stu- 
dent of  language  and  will  receive  instant  ap- 
preciation. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING   FOR  CHILDREN 

AND  YOUTH 


Ideas  for  Boys.  By  Walter  W.  Ross.  Chi- 
cago:    Tuckcr-Kenworthy  Co.     219   pp. 

Chapters  of  advice  to  boys  from  a  grown-up 
who  felt  the  lack  of  a  father's  guidance  during 
the  formative  years  of  his  life. 

How  to  Get  Strong.  By  William  Blaikie. 
Harper.     29}    pp.      III.     $1. 

Two  K^neratinn*  of  Americans  have  read  and 
profited  from  thit  bo^jk.  For  boys  and  girls  grow- 
ing up  in  our  gr^ai  cities,  .Mr.  Blaikie  has  a 
•pecial  metaage.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  as 
helpful   and  tiimulaiing  ai  when   it   was  written. 

Keeping      Physically     Fit.      By    William   J. 

Cromie.     .Macmillati.     146  pp.     III.     $1. 

F.xerdtet  for  every  member  of  the  family  de- 
■cribed   and    piaurrd. 


their  bodies  has  a   direct  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race. 

Child  Study  and  Child  Training.  By  Wil- 
liam Byron   Forbush.     Scribner.     32l»  pp.     $1. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  school  text-book.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  practical  manual  for  parents,  and 
contains  much  material  that  may  be  employed  to 
advantage  by   all   who  have  to  do  with  children. 

The  Child:  His  Nature  and  Nurture.  By  W. 
B.    Dnimtnoiid.      Duiinti.      2J3    pp.      III.      $1. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  mental  dcvrlopinrnt  of  the  child.  I'his 
work,  written  by  a  Scuttish  physician,  is  now  in 
ii%  firvchih  edition.  There  arc  two  new  chapters: 
"(  hildreii  Who  .N'cvcr  (irow  Up,"  and  "The 
Montessori   Method." 


Keeping  in  Condition.     By  Harry  H.  Moore.  «Betng     Well-Born.      By    Michael    F.    Cuycr. 

Macmillan.      IK   pp.      III.     7$   cents.  Imiianapoliii       liobhs-Mrrrill.      374    pp.      III.     $1. 

fhit    is    a    concise    hand-lvKjk    on    iraiiiing    for  I'hi*    volume    in    the    "Childhood    and     Youth 

hny»  between  ihc  ages  of   fourtern   and   eighteen.  Series"    gives   a    popular   expoiiiion   of   the    Intriit 

It    is   not   merely    a    manual    of    ;  '            !    exercise,  pronouncetneiils  r>f   science  on    the   vexed   ((urstion 

■  lihotiifh    i'    (rivr*    many    valua'                .rnic    suK-  of    heredity.      I'rofess'ir    (Juver    i;ikes    occasion    lo 

( T   to  preirnt   in   l>«>>»   an   ideal  dispel    s<»ine    of    the    illusions    thai    have    persisted 

•V  how  the  proprr  ir.iliiiii)/  of  rri^fdiug  (bis  subject. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

1— SHORT-TERM  SECURITIES 

THE  popularity  of  "short-term"  seciiri-  visually  at  a  rising  rate  of  interest.  When 
ties,  so-called,  has  never  been  greater  holders  would  not  renew  there  came  receiver- 
than  it  is  to-day.  Difficulty  now  is  to  ob-  ships.  These  were  precipitated  in  the  case 
tain  them  at  prices  giving  a  satisfactory  yield  of  the  St.  Louis  &:  San  Francisco,  Missouri, 
to  the  private  or  institutional  buyer.  So  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
carefully  have  they  been  gathered  in  and  so  &  Pacific  by  holders  of  notes.  Holders  of 
closely  held  by  the  buyers  that  an  order  for  Boston  &  Alaine,  and  Minneapolis  &  St. 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Louis  railroads  repeatedly  extended  their 
the  old  established  issues  can  only  be  filled  notes  at  a  rising  cost  to  both  companies, 
after  much  investigation  and  long  bartering,  rather  than  bring  on  bankruptcy.  The  vi- 
The  two  elements  of  short-term  securities  cious  element  of  the  short-term  note  has  been 
p.ppealing  to  the  investor  are  their  ready  that  it  matured  either  at  some  critical  po- 
convertibility  into  cash  on  quick  notice  and  litical  juncture  in  the  country's  affairs,  or 
the  evenness  of  their  price  which  the  qual-  when  earnings  were  poor  and  not  conducive 
ity  of  semi-demand  paper  gives  them.  For-  to  improving  credit,  or  when  the  money  mar- 
merly  "short-term  notes"  were  exclusively  ket  was  against  the  issue  of  any  form  of 
those  notes  maturing  within  a  year  or  two,  security  at  any  price.  When  one  considers 
but  to-day  maturities  of  1920  to  1925  are  that  as  much  as  $400,000,000  notes  have  been 
also  included  in  the  term.  Probably  the  maturing  in  one  year  alone,  with  the  New 
most  popular  maturity  is  that  of  1921.  That  ^'ork  Central  itself,  in  1915,  having  to  take 
is  not  too  long  a  time  to  cover  in  a  judgment  care  of  $100,000,000,  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  banking  and  industrial  prospects.  A  bank  of  this  proposition  is  obtained.  For  years  to 
wishing  to  take  immediate  ad\  antage  of  a  come  many  corporations  will  be  paying  inter- 
broader  demand  for  commercial  paper  and  est  charges  on  junior  securities  that  were 
unwilling  to  run  any  risk  of  selling  below  sold  to  refund  notes  which  themselves  never 
its  cost  price  would  prefer  shorter  maturities  should  have  been  issued  on  the  basis  de- 
even,  say  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  manded. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  day  of  such 

RAILROAD   notes:  A   BAD   PRACTISE  financing  is  behind  us  and  that  when  the  re- 

The  supply  of  "short-term"  notes  has,  in  maining  railroad  notes  are  taken  up  none 
the  past,  been  largely  created  by  the  railroads,  will  be  sold  in  the  future  except  in  rare  cases 
L  nable  by  reason  of  many  closed  mortgages  This  statement  does  not  refer  to  short-term 
and  unwillingness  of  bankers  to  underwrite  financing,  such  as  equipment  notes,  which  are 
or  of  the  public  to  buy  junior  mortgages  ex-  quite  different  in  their  security  and  position, 
cept  at  a  rate  of  interest  prohibitive  to  the  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  desirable  forms 
borrower,  to  finance  on  a  permanent  basis,  of  investment  in  existence, 
the  transportation  companies  adopted  the  vi-  The  railroad  note  just  described  was  in 
cious  policy  of  selling  notes,  most  of  which  most  instances  secured  by  collateral,  fre- 
matured  in  two  to  five  years.  \Vith  the  pro-  quently  the  treasury  stocks  or  unissued  bonds 
ceeds  of  the  notes  they  bought  equipment,  of  the  companies  or  their  subsidiaries.  Ch- 
added to  the  general  physical  plant,  and  then  viously,  as  the  credit  of  the  issuers  of  the 
paid  of!  other  maturing  obligations.  In  the  notes  declined,  so  did  the  value  of  the  col- 
five  years  from  1^10  to  1915  hundreds  of  lateral  depreciate,  and  it  was  necessar>'  at 
millions  of  new  money  were  raised  in  this  times  to  "sweeten  '  the  issue  by  increasing 
way  and  thousands  of  investors  in  this  coun-  the  collateral.  In  more  than  one  case  the 
try  and  in  Europe  become  holders  of  cor-  market  value  of  collateral,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
poration  promises  to  pay.  sible   to   liquidate,   which    it   was    not,   sank 

AVith  long-term  bonds  falling  almost  con-  well  below  the  par  of  the  notes  outstanding, 

stantly   from   1910  to  the  autumn  of    1*^)15,  The    danger   of   such    a   condition    must   be 

notes  as   they  matured   had   to  be   renewed,  apparent  to  everjone. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  EQUIPMENT  NOTES  as  high  as  5^  per  cent,  was  demanded  and 
Now  a  railroad  equipment  note  is  an  en-  Canadian  systems  of  normally  high  credit 
tirelv  different  obligation.  It  is  directly  se-  had  to  borrow  on  a.  bYz  per  cent,  basis, 
cured  bv  the  equipment  purchased  from  the  While  equipment  issues  have  all  been  equal- 
proceeds  of  sale.  Next  to  its  rails  the  most  ized  by  rising  prices  of  long-term  bonds  and 
indispensable  part  of  a  transportation  system  easy  money  rates,  their  own  market  has  been 
k  its  cars  and  locom.otives.  The  owner  of  peculiarly  benefited  by  the  small  addition  to 
an  equipment  note,  therefore,  possesses  a  part  supplies,  the  railroads  buying  less  equipment 
of  the  organism  of  the  property  and  one  that  in  the  past  two  years  than  ever,  and  by  the 
will  be  studiously  protected  against  any  sort  desire  of  national  banks  especially  to  have 
of  eolation,  quickly  marketable  securities  of  the  very  best 

Supposing  the  A.,  B.  k  C.  Railroad  needs  type  in  their  portfolios. 
1000  coal  cars  to  satisfy  the  mine  operators        There   have   been   almost   no   instances  of 
who  use  its  service.     These  cars  cost  roughlv  default  on  equipment  issues.     Should  default 
$1000  each.     The  total  outlay,  therefore,  is  occur  and  the  note-holder  take  his  security, 
$1,000,000.     The  company  does  not  wish  to  »"    this    case    cars    and    engines,    the    rail- 
use  current  funds  or  to  pay  for  the  equip-  load  would  be  greatly  embarrassed.     Natu- 
ment  from  proceeds  of  long-term  bonds,  for  rally  the  last  thing  to  be  desired  is  an  equip- 
cars  wear  out  quickly,  become  old-fashioned,  nient-note  default, 
and  accounting  rules  demand  that  a  deprecia-  war  toav<; 
tion  fund  be  set  up  against  them. 

The   supplv    of    short-term    securities   has 

A  DESIR-\BLE  FORM  OF  INVESTMENT  u  ■  j      •  ..u  •      .u      i  c. 

«  t.  i^v^iv.  1  wr  X.  jx.ij,.  bten  mcrcased  smce  the  war  in  the  torm  of 
The  process  of  financing  is,  therefore,  as  one-,  t\\  o-,  and  five-year  borrowings  of  Can- 
follows:  From  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  ada,  and  countries  in  Europe  and  South 
of  the  cars  is  paid  in  cash  to  the  manufac-  America.  Including  the  Anglo-French  loan 
turer.  At  once  there  is  established  a  note-  there  has  been  created  of  such  securities 
buyers'  equit)'.  Then  serial  notes  are  issued  nearly  $1,000,000,000  in  the  past  twelve 
maturing  semi-annually  in  fixed  amounts,  months.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  notes 
for  a  period  of  years.  In  the  case  cited,  we  have  had  a  good  market  and  such  other  is- 
will  say  that  cash  paid  in  was  20  per  cent.,  sues  as  Swiss  Cioveriiment  5's,  Swedish  6's, 
or  $200,000.  This  would  leave  a  debt  of  and  the  three  issues  of  Republic  of  Argen- 
$800,000  to  be  considered.  Say  payment  is  tina  notes  have  gone  well.  Italian  one-year 
required  in  twelve  years.  This  is  the  esti-  6  per  cent,  notes  were  mostly  all  placed  with 
mated  j)criod  of  fairly  efficient  life  of  a  car.  bankers.  It  may  be  said  that  the  government 
It  may  last,  with  good  luck,  for  fifteen  or  note  is  primarily  a  bankers'  investment.  The 
fwent)'  years.  So  twice  a  year,  in  January  Anglo-PVench  5's  were  probably  <SS  per  cent, 
and  July,  or  May  and  November,  the  rail-  placed  with  banks  and  with  manufacturing 
road  obligates  itself  to  retire  $3.3,000  of  concerns  that  were  profiting  from  the  war. 
notes.  When  one  buys  such  notes  one  first  How  many  of  the  original  underwriters  in- 
dccides  on  the  series  one  wants,  possibl\-  that  tend  carrying  the  notes  to  maturity  in  1920 
of  July,  1918,  when  one  has  need  of  ready  it  is  difficult  to  say.  That  will  depend  on  the 
funds,  or  January,  1920.  The  price  of  these  fortunes  of  war.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the 
•erirs  varies  a  fraction  acronh'ng  as  the  yield  practise  inaugurated  by  the  Dii  Pont  Powder 
w  regulated  by  early  or  late  maturities  of  Company  of  declaring  divideml  in  the  bonds 
the  note*.  is  very  generally  carried  out  present  holders 
Roads  with  grKnl  credit  arc  now  .selling  of  the  loan  5's  will  face  a  considerable  <le- 
their  n/ifs  bearing  4  to  4'^  per  cent,  inter-  preciation.  And  the  general  iinjiression 
est  on  a  basis  of  4.25  to  4.40  (>cr  cent,  yield,  seems  tfj  be  that  other  disbursements  similar 
Of  tumtv-five  m\ic%  now  actively  quf)ted  to  that  ma«le  in  February  will  take  place. 
none  U  abo\'e  a  4^4  per  rent,  basis.  A  year  The  bonds  have  recently  Ix-eii  selling  on  a 
ago  the  tituation  was  quite  different.     'Ilicn  6'  j  per  cent,  yield  basis. 
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II.  INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.    718.    WESTERN    MORTGAGES  THIRTY  YEARS 
^GO  AND  NOW 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  great  many  people  lost 
money  in  Western  mortgages.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  can  explain  the  causes,  and  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
conditions  have  changed  so  as  to  make  such  investments 
safe,  if  made  through  a  reputable  banking  firm.  I  have 
a  few  bonds  of  public  utility  corporations.  Recently  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  notices  of  reorganizations  of  dif- 
ferent corporations,  and  I  have  become  uneasy  about  my 
investments.  They  are  nearly  all  long  term  bonds,  and 
I  fear  there  is  a  risk  of  conditions  changing  before  they 
mature  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  their  value.  If  I 
could  sell  part  of  them,  I  think  perhaps  Western  mort- 
gages might  suit  me  better  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
their  shorter  term  lessens  this  risk  of  changed  conditions. 
But  I  want  safety  of  principal  first. 

It  is  possible  to  refer  here  only  in  a  very  brief 
and  general  way  to  the  causes  for  the  losses  that 
were  suffered  in  the  early  90's  on  investments  in 
Western  mortgages.  The  principal  cause  was 
that  the  mortgage  business  had  been  tremendously 
overdone.  Investors  generally  knew  little  in 
those  days  about  how  to  judge  underlying  values 
in  this  field  of  investment,  and  in  the  East  espe- 
cially there  had  been  so  much  indiscriminate  buy- 
ing of  mortgages  that  many  of  the  reputable  loan 
agents  became  careless,  while  scores  of  unscru- 
pulous adventurers  were  tempted  into  the  busi- 
ness. The  result  was  a  condition  which  pre- 
cluded even  slight  resistance  to  the  financial 
panic  that  came  along  in  1893.  There  was  a 
great  scramble  to  withdraw  funds  from  the 
\\'est,  accompanied  by  a  pretty  general  collapse 
of  land  values,  and,  of  course,  disaster  followed, 
not  only  for  the  lenders,  but  also  for  the  bor- 
rowers. 

But  conditions  have  changed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  repetition 
of  widespread  disaster  in  this  field  of  investment. 
Land  values  have  been  stabilized,  and  the  de- 
\elopment  of  mortgage  banking  along  scientific 
lines  may  be  said  to  have  been  both  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  growth  of  a  highly  discrimina- 
ting class  of  investors  in  mortgages  during  the 
last  few  years.  Among  the  mortgage  bankers 
of  recognized  standing  nowadays,  one  finds  a 
very  high  average  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
both  lenders  and  borrowers,  and  it  is  rare  that, 
even  in  cases  of  difficulty — which  are,  of  course, 
bound  to  arise  occasionally'  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  observed — satisfactory  adjustment  is 
not   found   possible    ultimately. 

This  is  to  say  that  if  you  were  to  start  right 
with  the  selection  of  a  trustworthy  and  experi- 
enced banker,  you  could  very  confidently  enter 
the  field  of  mortgage  investment.  But  in  circum- 
stances like  those  to  which  you  refer,  we  believe 
it  would  be  prudent  to  subject  your  holdings  of 
utility  bonds  to  careful  analysis  before  making 
the  change  suggested.  It  is  ((uite  possible  that 
jour  uneasiness  may  be  wholly  without  justifi- 
cation. Taking  the  public-utility  field  as  a 
whole,  reorganization  and  capital  readjustment 
has  not  been  frequent, — in  fact,  it  is  an  invest- 
ment field  in  which  this  kind  of  risk  has  been 
extremely  small.  Moreover,  it  is  (juite  likelv  that 
e\  en  if,  with  all  the  facts  before  you,  it  still 
seettted  desirable  to  make  the  change,  you  might 
find  that  by  waiting  a  \vhilc  it  could  be  made  on 
somewhat    more    advantageous    terms. 


No.  719.    BUYING  STOCKS  FOR  INCO.MB 

I  have  been  considering  the  question  of  investing  in 
high-grade  railroad  stocks.  >Iy  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best  of  such  issues  fluctu- 
ate considerably  in  market  value  Irom  time  to  time,  and 
1  have  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  take  advantage  of  these  fluctuations, — to  buy 
when  prices  are  comparatively  low  and  to  sell  when 
they  are  comparatively  high,  and  thus  make  an  addi- 
tional yearly  income.  Is  such  a  course  advisable,  or  is 
it  more  advisable  to  purchase  such  stocks  to  bold  for 
income   return  only? 

For  the  average  investor,  with  neither  the  time 
nor  the  proper  facilities  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  developments  in  the  affairs  of  the  companies 
whose  securities  he  holds,  or  for  studying  and 
interpreting  the  multitude  of  extraneous  develop- 
ments which  influence  the  course  of  prices  in  the 
market  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  unquestionably 
the  wisest  thing  to  buy  such  stocks  to  hold  for 
income  return  alone.  We  mean  that  we  believe 
this  should  be  the  underlying  purpose  in  making 
such  investments.  It  is  so  difficult  even  for  the 
shrewd  traders  to  judge  accurately  the  times 
when  the  active  stocks  are  standing  at  their  low- 
est or  highest  levels,  that  the  undertaking  be- 
comes practically  an  impossibility  for  the  man 
who  has  other  affairs  to  attend  to. 

No.  720.    SIX  PER  CENT  MU.NICIPALS 

Can  you  recommend  a  few  good  municipal  bonds 
yielding  6  per  cent,   interest? 

The  fact  that  municipal  bonds,  as  a  class,  and 
especially  those  offered  at  the  higher  rates  of 
interest,  are  handled  privately  by  the  special- 
ists in  such  investments,  and  seldom  become 
known  in  the  general  market,  makes  it  difficult 
to  recommend  specific  issues  in  this  category. 
We  think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  com- 
municate directly  with  some  of  the  well-estab- 
lished and  reputable  dealers  in  municipal  bonds, 
asking  them  what  they  now  have  on  their  lists 
to  yield  as  much  as  6  per  cent.  It  is  not  very 
common  to  find  municipal  issues  of  the  highest 
quality  available  at  this  rate  of  income,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  such 
a  rate  with  safety,  particularly  if  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  investment  do  not  call 
for  a  security  of  quick  convertibilitj-  into  cash- 
No.  721.  CHICAGO.  ROCK  ISLAND  ft  PACIFIC 
What  is  the  reorfanizatn>n  plan  "i  the  I'hicago,  Rock 
Island  S:  Pacific  Railway?  Do  you  think  there  «re  »ny 
possibilities  in   the   stock'  at  present   prices? 

-As  yet  no  definite  plan  of  reorganization  and 
capital  readjustment  has  been  worked  out  for 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 
There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  new  capital  is  going  to 
be  required  to  put  the  property  on  its  feet  and 
this  ijuestion  is,  of  course,  the  important  one 
which  will  determine  in  the  end  many  of  the 
essential  terms  of  the  readjustment  plan.  It  is 
possible  merely  to  suggest  at  this  time  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  practical  certainty  that  any 
reorganization  plan  must  call  for  a  cash  assess- 
ment on  the  old  Rock  Island  Railway  stock.  This 
assessment,  however,  will  probably  not  be  as 
large   as  was  oner  thought  necessary. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

On  April   19,  President  Wilson  policy  has  hurt  the  Allies  appreciably,  but  it 

An  uwmatum  ^ent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  has  hurt   Germany   a   great   deal   more.     A 

""    "    It  took  the  form  of  an  extended  change  of  method  would  help  Germany  to 

letter  signed  by  Mr.  Lansing  as  Secretary  of  an  extent  far  beyond  any  loss  to  her  naval 

State  and  cabled   to  our  Ambassador,   Mr.  efficiency.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  been 

Gerard,   at   Berlin,   with   instructions  to  de-  e.xceptionally  careful  to  avoid   direct  injury 

liver  it  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  von  to  American  ships  or  passengers,  but  has  been 

Jagow.     The  occasion  for  this  note  was  the  careless  of   the   rights  of  Dutch,  of   Danes, 

arrival  by  our  Government  at  the  firm  belief  of     Swedes,     and     of     Norwegians.     These 

that  the   French   passenger  boat  Sussex,  in-  smaller  neighbors  of  Germany  have  had  vast- 

jured  in  the  English  Channel  on  the  after-  ly   greater  ground   for  complaint  and   chal- 

noon  of  March  24,  was  hit  by  a  torpedo  dis-  lenge  than  we  have  had.     But  their  circum- 

charged    from   a   German    submarine.      The  stances  have  not  permitted  them  to  resort  to 

note  alludes  to  other  instances  in  the  Ger-  extreme  measures  in  defense  of  their  rights, 
man   "U-boat"   campaign,   but  develops  the 

Sussex  incident  as  the  climax  and  the  crown-  c  >.               ^^   ^^'^    ^^ve    repeatedly    stated, 

mg  horror.     Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  Can  Be  Used    we   do   not   approve   or   the   use 

letter  is  an  extended  one,  its  purport  is  en-  *""  "       of  submarines  as  commerce  de- 

tircly   summed    up   in   the   concluding  para-  stroyers.     But  this  practise  cannot  be  stopped 

graph  which  reads  as  follows:  just    now.       Russian,    French,    and    British 

submarines,   operating  in   the   Baltic,   in   the 

Unless  the   Imperial    Government   should   now  Mediterranean,   in  the   Dardanelles  and  Sea 

immediately   declare    and    effect    an    abandonment  ^f   Marmora,  and   in  the  Black   Sea— and  to 

of     its    present    methods    of    submarine    warfare  i-     •..    i         ..      ..      i         u             i            u 

^                       A    (    ■  u.  ^        •                1.  »   limited   extent  <*  scwhere — have   been    act- 

a^amst    passenger    and    freiKht-carrymg    vessels,  .                                                                           .            ,, 

the  (;overnment  of  the  United  States  can  have  no  mg    as    commerce    di-stroycrs     against     ( icr- 

choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  many,  Austria,  and  Turkey.    The  submarine 

(ierman  Empire  altoKether.    This  action  the  Gov-  J^  an  establi.shed   naval   instrumentalitv.   The 

ernmen.   of   the    Unued    States  contempla.es   with  f^^emost     pacifist    editor    in     America,     who 

the    firtitttt    reluctance,    but    feels   constrained    to  '            .                  ■           \-               ■               i 

take  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of  neu-  ^Pt'aks    and     writes    against    big    navies    and 

tral  rMtioni.  against  preparedness,  openly  favors  the  con- 
struction  of   a   great   number  of   submarines 

Thcrr  can  be  no  question  among  bv   the    I'nited    States.      Our    State   Depart- 

OufHt  to      clear  -  hradrd      and      temperate-  ment,    together   with    our    naval    authorities, 

'"*       minded  p<-oplr  a.s  to  what  ought  ha.s  studied  the  siibinarine  problem  carefully, 

to  happen  as  a  result  of  this  note.     Germany  and   is  on  record  in  the  most  formal  way  as 

ought  at  on<r  to  abandon  the  practises  justly  sijp[V)rting    the   use   of    submarines    by    (icr- 

complainrd    of,    and    ought    to   conform    her  many    in   the   present   war,    provided    certain 

»nbrnarinr    rnrrbfMls    in    fhr    N'firth    Sra    and  metliods   be    followed.      The    President's   de- 

fhr  waters  ab*jut   the   British    Islands  to  the  m;jnd,    therefore,    of    April     IW,    taking    the 

mrthrwl*    that    she    and    Austria    ha<l    agreed  form  <if  a  note  to  (lermany  sigfied   bv  Sec- 

rarly  in  January  to  employ  in  the  .Mrditer-  rrtary  Lansing,  must  be   read   in   relation  t«> 

ranran.      (ir-          '%  submarine  cofnnianfjers  (hp    entire    discussion,    uhich    has    extended 

havr  brrn  r  .          „  anim  k  in  the  ni«;sf  s}io<k-  over  about  fifteen  inontlis.     The  do(tiiiie  of 

ing  way,  all  under  the  pretext  of  "reprisal,"  Mr.  Wilson  and   .Mr.  Lansing  is  that  mer- 

and    not    under   fhr  «f)unfrnan«r  of   interna-  chant  shi|>s  fniglit  not  to  arm  and  ought  not 

tional   law  as  interpreted  by  an\b<»dv.     This  to  try  to  es<  ape  ulieti   they  have  been   fairly 

Cofryflgbl,  Itie,  Ljr  Tmk  kkvtcw  <jf  kivitwi  CoMrAMV  610 
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u  arncd  to  submit  to  visit  or  search.  In  their  unless  with  that  of  American  public  opinion, 
note  to  the  Allies  of  January  18,  Mr.  Wilson  President  Wilson  has  greatly  desired  to 
and  Mr.  Lansing  said  that  they  we#»  ''im-  maintain  peace,  and  has  evidently  thought 
pressed  with  the  reasonableness  oi  th?  argu-  that  his  methods  toward  both  belligerent 
ment  that  a  merchant  vessel  carrying  anna-  groups  were  in  accord  with  the  preponder- 
ment  of  any  sort,  in  view  of  the  character  ance  of  the  best  American  sentiment.  It 
of  submarine  warfare  and  the.  defensive  has  not  been  possible  for  him  to  act  other- 
weakness  of  uiulerseas  craft,  should  be  held  wise  than  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
to  i)e- an  auxiliary  cruiser  and' so  treated  by  of  his  own  judgment.  The  point  of  view 
a  neutral  as  well  as  by  a  belligerent  govern-  editorially  expressed  fn  this  Review  during 
ment."  This  shows  plainl.v  enough  how  more  than  a  \ear  and  a  half  of  diplomatic 
far  our  authorities  have  been  from  espousing  discussion  between  the  United  States  and  the 
the  doctrine  that  Germany  should'  give  up  belligerent  powers  has  been  in  almost  every 
her.  use  of  submarines  against  British  and  particular  in  full  accord  with  the  doctrine!: 
French  commerce.  Our  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  bv  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
simply  that  Germany  should  pbserve  the  ment  of  State.  But  we  have  frankly  dif- 
time-honored  rules  of  humanity,  and  should  fered,  during  all  this  period,  as  to  the  nature 
not  lawlessly  imperil  the  lives  of  non-combat-  of  the  action  that  should  be  taken  in  the 
ants  who  have  a  right  to  sail  tlie  high  seas,  face  of  those  doctrines.  Inasmuch  as  the 
^^     .  ,  "  Govenmient  has  been  right  in  its  positions — 

But,  many  puzzled  citizens  were   as  we  have  believed  and  constantly  asserted 
WhoieYear't    inquiring    on    the    twentieth    of   — it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  safer  course 
Deiuu?       April,  why  break  with  (icrmany   would   have  been   to  enforce   those   verdicts 
now  if  our  official  recital  of  reasons  be  sin-   without  a  moment's  shrinking  or  hesitation, 
cere  and  just?     Why  should  we  have  waited 


more  than  a  year  to  enforce  a  position  that 
was  as  obvious  eafly  in  1915  as  it  is  to-day. 
and  that  could  have  been  met  much  more 
safely  at  the  very  outset?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  we  are  not  able  to  answer.  They 
have  to  do  with  nothing  whatever  but  the 


Uistahen 
Forbearance 


In  the  early  period  of  the  war. 
American  conmierce  suffered  a 
good  deal  through  British  Or- 
ders in  Council  that  our  State  Department 
decla'-ed  to  be  wholly  illegal.  A  series  of 
alleged  offenses  culminated  in  the  seizure  of 


psycholog>-  of  the  present  Administration—   j^^   American   ship   Jf'ilhelmina,  carrying  a 

cargo  of  wheat  for  civilian  use  to  Germany. 


OJJI. 


From  the  World  (New  Vorlt; 
"how  could  you  think  I  DID  IT?" 
(The  feeling  on  account  of  shocking  incidents  in 
Cicriiiany's  recent  siibni.irinc  |>i>lu-y  h.i.l  been  much  more 
mtcnse  in  lIollan<l— where  the  Tul'anli,i,  Palcmhiin^. 
.inJ  other  c.ises  had  stirred  ui>  national  wrath — than  in 
the  Initeil  St:itcs.  It  is  Miiiilarly  true  that  Spain  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  had  been  enraged  by  the 
lawless    sinking    of    tlicir    merchant    ships) 


at  a  time  when  there  was  no  blockade  and 
when   wheat  was  no  more  contraband   than 
water  or  air.     This  seizure  was  not  an  act 
against    Germany,    but    an    act    against    the 
rights    and    the    sovereignty   of    the    United 
States.     Our  State  Department  made  protest 
in   the   form  of  writings  which   were  trans- 
mitted to  P'ngland  and  which  received  only 
perfunctory  attention,  because  England  was 
at   war  and   was   intensely  preoccupied.      It 
was  for  us  to  stand  up  for  our  own  rights; 
and   it  was  quite  too  much  that  we  should 
ask  Kngland  to  pause  and  consider  our  rights 
with    impartiality,    as    she    would    willingly 
have  done  in  normal  times.     What  this  Ad- 
ministration seems  never  to  have  understood 
is  that  our  rights  would  have  been  respected 
instantly    if    we    had    asserted    them.     This 
wovdd  have  required  no  legal  arguments  to 
he  transmitted  to  Kngland.      It  was  obvious 
that  the  British  Orders  in  Council  were  ille- 
gal so  far  as  we  were  concerned.     If  we  were 
willing  to  waive  our  rights,  well  and  good. 
But  in  that  case  we  should  not  have  made 
the    written    arguments,    and    entered    into 
controversial    discussion    with    England.      A 
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confidential  whisper  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, as  to  our  definite  attitude,  would  have 
secured  observance  of  our  rights  within 
tort>-eight  hours  without  the  slightest 
breach  of  the  perfectly  friendly  relations  that 
both  nations  desired  to  maintain. 

,  „      ,       In  his  recapitulation  of  the  sub- 

A  Bit  9f  ^  •  1       /^ 

Last  Yeor-s  maruie  controversy  with  (jer- 
Hiatory  many,  President  Wilson  does  not 
bring  out  with  sufficient  clearness  the  situa- 
tion that  actually  existed  in  February,  1915. 
The  Germans  had  threatened  to  make  a 
war  zone  about  the  British  Islands  and  to 
strike  at  commerce  by  the  use  of  submarines, 
if  the  British  did  not  cease  their  illegal  in- 
terference with  neutral  trade  in  foodstuffs 
to  German  ports.  On  Februar}-  20,  1915, 
our  Administration  sent  an  "identic  note" 
to  the  British  and  German  Foreign  Offices. 
We  set  forth  certain  rules  of  conduct  that 
both  sides  should  observe  in  common,  and 
certain  others  that  Germany  should  observe 
on  her  part,  with  still  others  that  Britain 
should  observe.  Our  position  was  fair  and 
reasonable.  We  asked  the  one  belligerent 
to  agree  on  condition  that  the  other  should 
do  the  same.  Germany  replied  courteously 
within  ten  days,  and  accepted  our  proposals. 
Kngland  waited  twenty-three  days,  and  de- 
clined the  proposals  in  a  note  that  was  not 
as  courteous,  as  just,  or  as  intelligent  as  the 
German  note.  If  we  had  taken  a  firm 
stand  at  that  moment,  there  would  have  been 
no  illegal  submarine  campaign  on  Germany's 
part,  for  she  expressly  agreed  not  to  enter 
upon  any  such  course  of  action.  Lngland 
was  wrong,  and  we  were  in  position  to  set 
her  right  by  a  firm  word  that  meant 
"business."  without  controversy  but  without 
delay.  It  was  our  own  Hamlet-like  lack  of 
promptitude  and  firmness,  at  that  moment  of 
rare  opportunity,  that  has  been  a  contribu- 
tory cauK  of  all  the  unfortunate  incidents 
of  Ciermany's  ill-conceived  form  of  reprisal 
through  the  long  and  painful  period  that  has 
msued.     Wc,  tr>o,  have  been  making  history. 


^O/'f/M, 


Many  time*  during  last  year  it 
Hot  was  pointed   out   in   these   pages 

gards  Germany  was  not  the  inridrnts  but 
the  p^jjiry  itsrif.  Kvrn  though  our  tolrr- 
znct  oi  Kngland'*  illegal  act*  against  our 
rommrrrr  Irtit  the  Germans  their  rxciisr  ior 
rrprisalu,  there  was  nc\rr  a  tnonirnf's  justi- 
firafion  for  fhr  form  of  reprisal  that  wan 
adopted  by  V^on  Tirpitz  and  the  (ierman 
party    that    favored    terrorism    by    means   of 


l"liOt(>srapli  lij   \  iiiJiruc  cd  &  liiderwood,  Ntw  Ycrk 


ADMIRAL  VOX   TIRPITZ,   WHO   HAD  ORGANIZED  AND 

DIRECTED   THE   SURMARINE  CAMPAIGN 

(The  resignation  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  several 
weeks  ago,  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  concession  to 
protests  of  neutral  nations  against  the  policy  of  which 
ne  was  regarded  as  the  chief  advocate.  This  policy  has 
shared  with  the  subjugation  of  Belgium  the  most  em- 
phatic  disapproval   of   the   world's   best   opinion) 


Zeppelins  and  submarines.  The  waters  in 
which  Germany  proposed  to  commit  sub- 
marine depredations  were  parts  of  the  high 
seas  where  neutral  ships  and  passengers  had 
a  right  to  move  in  safety.  Calling  their 
submarine  campaign  a  blockade  did  not 
make  it  a  blockade  in  the  legal  sense,  for 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  wrong  policy 
was  sure  to  involve  wrong  incidents.  There 
was  no  reason  to  wait  for  overt  acts.  Ciradu- 
ally  the  liritish  high-han<Iedness,  as  regards 
neutral  commerce  with  Germany,  took  on 
some  aspect  of  legality  through  the  declara- 
tion of  a  blockade.  I  his,  tlxnigh  noNel  in 
mrfho<l,  was  efficient  enough  in  results  to 
make  it  at  least  permissible  for  our  Gtivrni- 
ment  to  coiuitenance  it,  atid  thus  we  ceased 
to  argue  for  the  right  of  an  American  ship 
to  sail  into  the  port  of  Maniliiirg  with  a 
cargo  of  wheat.  A  mf)ie  correct  Hrifish  pol- 
icy had  been  substituted  for  unlaw  fid  inci- 
dentii.  There  wan,  indeed,  much  difficulty  in 
making  the  a<tual  hNnkade  methods  conform 
to  any  M)rt  of  k^.d  fhror>'. 
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-     „  There  were,  however,  nianv  sub- 

Our  Cats  .        '  i  l         m 

Againtt  the  scquciit  iiitcrierences  by  the  A\- 
"*  lies  with  American  trade, 
against  which  our  State  Department  rightly 
continued  to  protest.  These  had  to  do^'with 
the  increasingly  arbitrar\-  regulation  of  our 
trade  with  neutral  countries.  Again,  we 
should  cither  have  waived  those  rights  or 
we  should  have  taken  means  -to  enforce 
them.  The  means  lay  fully  within  our 
power.  -We  chose,  through  the  industry 
and  legal  skill  of  the  State  Department,  to 
set  forth  our  case  in  terms  so  unanswerable 
as  to  lea\e  the  whole  world,  in  blinking 
wonder  because,  having  stated  it,  we  seemed 
forthwith  to  abandon  it.  The  fact  that  un- 
officially this  countr\',  w^  financing  and 
supplying  the  Allies  on  so  prodigious. a  scale 
made  it  the  more  necessary  that  officially  at 
AVashington  we  should  maintain  a  correct 
neutrality.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  would 
have  tolerated  for  a  moment,  from  Germany, 
such  interferences  with  our  commerce  as 
those  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  that  we  con- 
doned in  fact,  after  having  condemned  them 
on  paper.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
the  methods  of  the  present  Administration 
and  those  that  certain  critics  have  been  advo- 
cating. They  declare  that  if  Roosevelt  were 
President  and  Root  Secretary  of  State — and 
were  of  the  same  opinion  that  is  now  held  at 
AVashington  on  the  overhauling  of  our  mails 
at  sea — something  would  happen. 

Thev    would    not    write    diplo- 

Aa  to  American  . 

Mails  at      matic    notes,    nor   send    mterna- 
'"  tional-law   memoranda    to    Lon- 

don.    Thev   would    merelv   tell   the   British 


T  TXITED     C 
USDER   O 


INGULAR  JyiAXAGEMEXT 


BittTisil     Maii     Ropbfr:        "Vcutr.il     mails'        Privati? 
letters?      Out    with   ihciii!      Nothing's  nrivAte   from   nicl" 
From  Coftinentat  Timet  (Zurich) 


Ambassador,  in  the  friendliest  way,  and  also 
in  strict  confidence,  that  our  mails  must  be 
respected  in  accordance  with  the  postal  treat- 
ies. They  would  expect  an  assurance  to 
that  effect  within  twenty-four  hours,  by 
cable,  in  failure  of  which  they  would  doubt- 
less send  a  cargo  of  outgoing  Scandinavian 
mail  on  a  battleship,  as  a  mere  object-lesson. 
But  it  would  never  come  to  the  use  of  the 
naval  vessel ;  because  the  mere  private  and 
confidential  statement  of  a  determination  to 
maintain  the  inviolability  of  American  mails 
on  neutral  ships  would  be  sufficient.  The 
British  may,  indeed,  be  right  in  their  conten- 
tion that  parcel-post  is  freight,  and  that  their 
object  has  been  merely  the  seizing  of  contra- 
band, or  the  enforcement  of  blockade  on  the 
principle  of  "continuous  voyage."  We  are 
not  raising  this  question  of  the  mails  in  order 
to  state  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  It  is  a 
wholly  different  point  that  we  are  discussing. 
We  are  taking  the  expressed  views  of  our 
State  Department,  and  are  asking  what  the 
Government  ought  to  do  to  support  our 
rights  after  it  has  defined  them  for  itself. 

• 

L./..^..,    ,v    Of  one   thing  we  ma\    be  quite 

What  Would  T-        1         I  11' 

John  Bull  sure:  Lngland  would  ne\er  say 
'^"^  to  another  countr\-  that  her 
mails  were  being  unlawfully  pillaged  at  sea. 
and  then  wait  around,  with  the  indignity  re- 
peated day  by  day,  doing  nothing  about  it  at 
all.  Everybody  in  the  world  respects  John 
Bull  because  he  never  permits  trifling  of  that 
sort.  He  has  not  permitted  it  in  three  hun- 
dred years.  He  would  immensely  respect  us, 
and  would  not  quarrel  with  us  for  a  half- 
minute,  if  we  showed  decisiveness  in  protect- 
ing our  own  mails  on  the  high  seas.  Mean- 
while, John  Bull  is  at  war  with  Germany 
and  is  going  to  take  even-  liberty  that  he 
possibly  can  in  pursuit  of  what  he  deems  to 
be  his  righteous  cause.  We  have  no  busi- 
ness to  ask  him  to  respect  our  mails.  He  re- 
gards us  as  strong  enough  to  attend  to  all 
that  for  ourselves.  These  are  not  matters 
about  which  countries  like  ours  are  accus- 
tomed to  write  diplomatic  notes.  In  such 
cases  strong  countries  simply  assert  and  ob- 
tain their  rights — and  that  without  delay,  dis- 
cussion or  publicity.  Stiff  and  elaborate  notes 
make  negotiations  difficult. 

„  ,    r?v ^America  has  no  peculiar  ground 

S'ifrt9    '^      I  I  •  L  r 

ir  \^,Qorous     of    quarrel    with    any    huropean 

'*'^'""        nation.     Neither    Germany    nor 

England  has  said  or  done  a  single  unfriendly 

thing  against  this  country  since  the  war  broke 

out.   Thev  have  merely  violated  international 
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law,  and  disregarded  the  rights  of  neutrals,  in 
their  eager  endeavor  to  get  at  one  another. 
If  we  had  called  the  neutrals  together  at 
once,  and  decided  upon  the  reasonable  mini- 
mum of  public  and  general  right  which  we 
would  not  permit  any  belligerent  to  tres- 
pass upon,  we  could  have  enforced  our  posi- 
tions from  the  start  \\*ith  entire  ease — pro- 
vided we  had  shown  swift  courage,  and  had 
not  stopped  to  argue  or  to  write  diplomatic 
notes.  An  embargo  in  Jefferson's  time  found 
the  conditions  unfavorable.  The  very  whis- 
per of  an  embargo  in  Wilson's  time  would 
have  brought  the  Allies  up  standing,  while 
a  contemporar}-  hint  to  Germany  could  have 
made  the  submarine  campaign  impossible  and 
might  also  have  prevented  "fearfulness"  as 
practised  in  the  Zeppelin  raids. 

The    Administration     has    pro- 
What  Might    tested      in      vigorous      language 

Hace  Been  .^  .  *=    .  •? 

agamst  the  seizure  and  forcible 
removal  from  American  ships  of  German 
citizens  who,  our  Government  holds,  have  as 
much  right  to  be  safe  on  those  ships  as  upon 
our  neutral  and  hospitable  soil.  If  Mr.  Wil- 
son were  as  prompt  to  enforce  our  rights  as 
he  and  Mr.  Lansing  are  convincing  in  their 
statement  of  them,  we  should  have  been  led 
into  no  relations  of  unfriendliness  with  the 
Allies,  while  we  should  have  had  an  enor- 
mous moral  leverage  by  means  of  which  to 
secure  compliance  at  Berlin  with  our  wholly 
correct  demands  that  illegal  submarine  meth- 
ods should  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Bryan 
thought  that  "sauce  for  the  goose  should 
also  be  sauce  for  the  gander."  Unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  his  polic>',  he  failed  to  apply 
his  principle  with  due  vigor  in  February  and 


)1916,  S.  S-McClure 

THE    NEUTRAL    PREAD-LINE 
From  the  E-ening  Mail   (New  York) 


TMr  Aitmnnn  vnu.  ro  ow 

ftam  Ibr    TrttmnM   (Chk»to) 


March.  He  signed  the  "strict  accounta- 
bility" note,  and  then  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen,  when  dire  disaster  seemed 
inevitable.  Illegal  submarining  did  not 
begin  with  the  sinking  of  the  Lttsitania  on 
May  7,  1915,  but  had  been  going  on  for 
more  than  two  months  previously.  It  was 
well  known  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
submarine  the  Lusitania  herself  on  several 
voyages  previous  to  the  fatal  one;  and  she 
was  loaded  with  American  passengers  on  all 
those  previous  voyages.  Mr.  Bryan,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  should  have  met  the  emergency 
squarely  in  P'ebrnary  or  March,  or  else 
should  have  resigned  as  a  token  of  disagree- 
ment with  My.  Wilson.  The  previous 
attempts  to  sink  the  Lusitania  were  notice 
enough.  Since  we  were  destined  to  make  it 
our  affair,  the  ultimatum  should  have  been 
early  last  year,  in  coii«;e(]ueiice  of  an  illegal 
policy,  rather  than  (his  year  in  exasperation 
over  an  incident  in  pursuance  of  that  policy. 

_.   ,  1  lie  Suisrx  was  a  slu)cklne  case, 

III  on  but  not  (luitc  as  clearly  fuie  for 
Amrrican  intrrfprcncc  as  some 
others.  She  was  a  passenger  boat  pl\ing  br- 
twrrn  I'olkrstonr  and  Dieppe.  At  first  it 
vrnird  likrjv  that  she  had  strmk  one  of  tlir 
Hritisli  floating  niinrs,  which  arc  planted  to 
protrrt  thr  ifiiardrd  l.uirs  brtwrrn  (Irraf 
Britain   and    l"ran(e.      Tlinr   Ii.kI    brm    in- 
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What  Will 
Oermany  Do  ? 


i)lMti-riiatioiKil  .Nius  S.r\ii-r-.  New  York 


THE  "SUSSEX"  ON  HER  ARRIVAL  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF 
SHE  HAD  BEEN  TORPEDOED  ON  MARCH 

rible  storms,  and  reports  had  come  from 
France  that  many  of  these  anchored  British 
mines  had  been  washed  from  their  places 
of  moorage  and  had  become  a  menace  to 
shipping.  We  had  been  assured  that  these 
lines  of  ferriage  across  the  Channel  were 
protected  in  such  a  variety  of- ways  that  Ger- 
man submarines  could  not  possibly  enter 
them.  The  British  Channel  is  a  part  of  the 
open  seas,  belonging  of  right  to  all  nations. 
Its  closing  by  the  English  and  French  for 
their  own  purposes — however  understand- 
able— is  illegal.  The  planting  of  mines  has 
also  been  illegal,  and  has  been  bitterly  pro- 
tested against  by  the  Government  of  Holland 
and  by  other  Governments.  The  British 
authorities  would  not  permit  an  American 
ship,  under  our  flag,  to  exercise  its  legal 
right  of  passage  through  those  waters.  There 
is  hardly  any  place  on  land  or  on  sea  that 
the  English  have  so  completely  transformed 
into  a  military  zone  as  certain  parts  of  the 
Channel.  It  would  seem  that  an  American 
passenger  choosing  to  cross  the  Channel  on 
a  French  or  English  boat  must  therefore 
rely  upon  the  protection  of  the  Allies,  since 
he  is  within  their  own  militarized  territory. 
Technically,  it  would  not  seem  that  our 
Government  could  well  be  in  a  position  to 
extend  its  protection  to  an  American  traveler 
on  a  belligerent  ship  in  waters  from  which 
we  have  ourselves  submitted  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  American  Hag.  But  many  lines 
of  proof  converged  to  indicate  that  the  Sussex 
was  struck  by  a  (icrman  submarine  torpedo, 
through  mistaken  identity. 


The  demand 
upon  Germany 
was  for  an  "im- 
mediate" reply.  Unfortu- 
nately, Germany  is  not  a 
country  where  one  man 
makes  and  unmakes  poli- 
cies, as  is  the  case  with  us. 
I  here  are  tremendous 
forces  of  conflicting  power 
and  opinion  in  Germany; 
and  neither  the  Emperor 
nor  the  Chancellor  can  play 
the  role  of  an  American 
President,  whose  arbitrary 
power  is  exercised  in  a  fash- 
ion that  would  startle  any 
Czar  or  Emperor  who  has 
lived  in  our  generation.  A 
icw  weeks  ago  Mr.  Wilson 
had  his  own  way  with  a 
Congress  that  was  at  heart 
ten  to  one  against  him  on 
the  question  of  armed  belligerent  ships  and 
American  passengers.  A  final  break  with 
Germany  would  be  deplorable ;  and  the  reck- 
lessness of  newspapers,  whether  in  Berlin  or 
in  New  York,  should  not  precipitate  it.  War 
would  not  remedy  anything,  but  would  mul- 
tiply evils  a  thousand-fold.  If  the  Emperor 
should  cause  wisdom  to  prevail,  and  keep 
peace  with  America,  he  would  have  won  a 
great  moral  victory.  After  our  own  vacilla- 
tions, we  can  surely  grant  him  a  few  days 
to  find  a  wav. 


BOULOGNE   AFTER 
24 


SCANT    ROOM     FOR    POSTSCRIPTS 
From   the   .Vm>*   (Newark) 
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The  note  to  Germany  bears  the  ences  with  Colonel  House,  who  had  recently 
"""' ''and"''"^  date  of  April  18th,  although  it  visited  Germany,  France,  and  England  as 
Congress  geems  to  have  been  sent  on  the  Mr.  Wilson's  confidential  emissary,  and  who 
19th  and  received  at  Berlin  on  the  20th.  is  recognized  on  all  hands  as  the  President's 
President  Wilson,  on  April  19th,  at  1  o'clock,  principal  adviser.  Colonel  House  had  been 
appeared  before  the  two  houses  of  Congress  the  President's  most  efficient  campaign  direc- 
sitting  together,  and  delivered  a  formal  ad-  tor  and  political  pilot  in  1912.  Congressman 
dress  which,  when  compared  with  the  Ger-  Mann,  the  Republican  floor  leader,  was  so 
man  note,  proves  to  have  been  identical  with  cynical  as  to  declare  on  the  day  of  the  Presi^ 
that  document  in  great  part.  No  reason  was  dent's  speech  that  it  was  a  political  move  in 
given  for  this  appearance  before  Congress,  the  face  of  the  approaching  campaign.  But 
inasmuch  as  nothing  was  laid  before  that  Mr.  Mann — who  is  always  outspoken  re- 
bodv  for  its  action  ,_ ,  gardless  of  the  pro- 
prieties— was  much 
rebuked  by  the 
newspapers  for  be- 
ing so  flippant  and 
disrespectful  at  a 
time  of  such  gravity. 
At  least  Mr.  Wil- 
son's bold  move  had 
the  effect  to  divert 
attention  from  the 
Mexican  border  for 
a  few  days,  and  to 
reconcile  everybody 
to  what  seemed  the 
likelihood  of  our  be- 
ing obliged  to  with- 
draw at  once  from 
Mexico,  regardless 
of  Villa's  fate. 


or  its  consideration. 
The  concluding  par- 
agraphs of  the  ad- 
dress were  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  decision  I  have 
arrived  at  with  the 
keenest  regret;  the 
possibility  of  the  ac- 
tion contemplated  I 
am  sure  all  thoughtful 
Americans  will  look 
forward  to  with  un- 
affeaed  reluctance. 
But  we  cannot  forget 
that  we  are  in  some 
lort  and  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  the 
responsible  spokesmen 
of  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity', and  that  we 
cannot  remain  silent 
nrhile  those  rights 
seem  in  process  of 
being  swept  utterly 
away  in  the  maelstrom 
of  this  terrible  war. 
We  owe  it  to  a  due  re- 
gard  for  our  own 
rights  as  a  nation,  to 
our  tense  of  duty  as  a 
repretentative  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  the 
world  over,  and  to  a 

juft  conception  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  take  made  the  following  remarks  pcrtim-nt  to  the 
t!m*l*%'^   ""**   ''"*'   '*"   "'"""*   »"''^">"''y  '•"<*   existing  situation,   an.l   of   vital   meaning  to- 

7h"ve  taken  if,  and  taken  it  in  the  confidence    ^'^y  to  every  American  citizen  : 
that  it  will  meet  with  v<iur  approval  and  support.         ,,  ,     ,  .     i     ,      „       •  i     ..     ,  r 

All  sober-minded  men  must  unite  in  hoping  that  ,  ^^"^  "f  ''"  Xrratrst  of  ihr  PrrstJrnt  s  p„-^frs  I 
the  Imperial  (;erman  Government,  which  has  in  t'»vr  not  yrt  sp'.krnnf  at  all :  lnsa,nlr.,lid„,h,s 
other  cirr.  I   a.  the  champion  of  all    V>'  "'jJl'^"'/'.  of  the  jorngn  relatjons  of    he  mi- 

that  we  a  r,g  for  in  .he  intrrct  of    "«"'•     ^*'  ""'""'«"'  '«  fornfin  affairs.  <u.huh  thf 

humanity,  \%%*\  iri:<,tt,in/r  the  jumirc  of  nur  dr- 
mandt  and  mrrt  them  in  the  spirit  in  \%hich  tlirv 
•  re  made. 


"Absolute" 

for  War  or 

Peace 


@  Ilanii  *  Ewlnc.  U'lihlncton.  D.  C. 

IHt    PRFSIUF-VT    AND    MRS.    WILSON,    ON    OCCASION 

OF    THK.    fRKSIKKNT's     APDRKSS     IlKFORK    THE 

D.    A,    K.    AT    WASHINGTO.V   ON    AI'HU.    17 


In  his 
last  im- 
portant 
book,  published  just 
eight  years  ago,  on 
"Constitutional 
Govenuncnt  in  the 
United  States," 
Wood  row    Wilson 


It  was  not  apparent  that  mrrnhcrs  of  Con- 


I'midrttt  poitrisrs  ivitlioul  any  rfslridion  v./iaf- 
rvrr,  is  virtually  thr  poivrr  to  lonlrol  flirm  ahsn- 
litlfly.  Tlif  I'rrsiiirnt  rannot  lonrluAr  a  trrnly 
li'it/i  a  forri^n  po'iurr  ifit/ioiit  thr  ronsrni  of  thr 
Sfnair,  hut  hr  may  nuidf  rvrry  sirp  of  diplomacy, 
,       .  Ill  <"''«'  '"  f(uiJr  diplomat y  is  to  drtrrminr  ivhal  trrat- 

gre»4  were  strongly  impressed  by  the  action   ,-^,  ^„,,  ,,^  „„j^  ,y  ,/,^  f,,;„,  ,,„j  f,r„iitrr  „f  thr 
that  the  P  '    Mt  had  t;ikrn,  but  it  was  plain    tlovrmmrnt  art  to  hr  mnintninrd.     Ilr  nrrd  dii- 

mou((h    t  '-y    wrrc    prepared    t<i    siippfirt    tloir  no  strp  of  nmotialion  unlil  n  ii  lomplftf,  and 

their  own   (Kjvcrnmcnt   at   all  hazards.      It   y!""  '"  ""y. ''"""/  ««""-  it  u  n.mpUird  the 

I  ,      ,  1        t»       •  I         •      (fOVfrnmrnl  ii  virtually  i  ommittfJ.    n  liatrvrr  it/ 

wa»  commonly  »upp.,M-d    that   the    PrrMdcnt  s    J„i„,li„ation.  the  Smatr  may  fretitsrif  .ommitird 
action  was  larKcly  influenced  by  his  c<»nfcr-   „i,o. 
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_       But    for    foreign    situations,    the 

Democrats  r      a  •  i-    • 

and  Second  aspccts  oi  American  politics  as 
erm  o  itics  ^^^  approach  the  opening  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  would  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent. In  normal  times  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  1912,  in  favor  of  a  single  term 
for  the  President  (a  principle  to  which  that 
convention  solemnly  pledged  its  candidate), 
would  have  been  taken  seriously.  There 
happens  to  be  no  law  against  second  terms 
or  any  number  of  terms  whatsoever;  neither 
is  there  any  law  against  changing  one's 
mind.  Grover  Cleveland  was  first  elected 
President  in  1884,  with  a  statement  to  the 
country  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  a  second  consecutive  term,  having  ob- 
served the  manifold  evils  growing  out  of 
second-term  politics.  After  the  middle  of  his 
term,  however,  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
all  the  recognized  methods  for  procuring  a 
second  term  were  put  into  service  to  that 
end.  He  was  renominated,  but  defeated  at 
the  polls.  When,  however,  without  the  aid 
of  White  House  patronage  and  the  army  of 
Federal  office-holders,  he  was  accorded  a 
third  nomination,  in  1892,  he  was  success- 
ful at  the  polls,  and  his  second  term  as 
President  was  better  than  his  first,  chiefly 
because  of  his  entire  independence  of  ma- 
chine politicians  and  his  devotion  to  high 
public  ends  regardless  of  party.  Mr. 
Brvan  was  the  candidate  in  1896,  again  in 
1900,  and  for  a  third  time  in  1908.  On 
each  of  those  occasions,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  serve  only  one  term,  if  elected. 
]n  1912,  Mr.  Bryan  again  controlled  the 
Democratic  convention,  and  he  secured  the 
insertion  in  the  platform  of  the  one-term 
plank,  which  for  many  years  had  been  re- 
garded as  party  doctrine. 

If,  then,  the  conditions  had  not 

Wilion  the  '  i      •      •  i_    l  i         i 

Oniu  been  unusual,  it  is  probable  that 

Candidate         \  i         i)  i  ..u  • 

Air.  nr\aii  and  many  others  in 
his  party  would  have  insisted  this  year  upon 
the  observance  in  practise  of  the  single-term 
idea  by  nominating  a  new  candidate.  As 
matters  stand,  however,  there  is  no  Demo- 
cratic candidate  but  ^^'ilson  ;  and  he  will  be 
renominated  by  acclamation  at  the  conven- 
tion which  meets  in  St.  Louis  on  June  14. 
The  Democratic  primaries  this  year  have 
had  no  significance,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
selection  of  a  candidate.  It  does  not  follow 
that  Presidential  primaries  are  to  have  no 
future  influence;  for  whether  \\'ilson  should 
be  elected  or  defeated   next   November,   the 


primaries  of  1920  will  probably  be  of  intense 
interest  and  significance.  It  might  be  for- 
tunate for  Wilson  if  he  were  defeated.  His 
talent  is  not  for  armies,  navies,  and  diplo- 
macy. He  has  shown  great  talent,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  bringing  about  important 
things  in  the  field  of  domestic  polic}'.  If  the 
Republicans  were  made  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  adjustments  of  all  kinds  for 
the  next  four  years,  Wilson  would  naturally 
be  the  foremost  candidate  at  the  Democratic 
primaries  of   1920. 

Mr.  Bryan  would  also  be  a 
Leadership     leading   candidate   at    that   time. 

Mr.  Judson  Harmon  and 
Speaker  Champ  Clark,  who  were  by  all  odds 
the  foremost  candidates  at  the  Democratic 
primaries  in  1912,  would  probably  not  ap- 
pear as  candidates  in  1920.  Because  Mr. 
Bryan  has  been  constantly  prominent  in  na- 
tional politics  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  while  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  wholly  new 
man  to  the  country' — having  become  known 
in  politics  only  by  his  election  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  less  than  six  years  ago — it  is 
not  generally  borne  in  mind  that  the  .\e- 
braskan  is  not  yet  an  old  man,  having  just 
now  passed  his  fifty-sixth  birthday,  while 
Mr.  Wilson  will  be  sixt}'  this  year.  Sen- 
ator Oscar  Underwood,  who  is  fifty-four 
this  month,  is  likely  also  to  be  a  candidate 
before  the  primaries,  as  against  Mr.  Br^ari, 
in  1920.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  course,  will  not 
be  a  candidate  then,  if  reelected  this  year. 
In  any  case,  the  Democratic  primaries,  whol- 
ly   perfunctory    as    they    are    in    1916,    will 


"not  fighting  the  presipent" 

From   the    World    (New    York) 
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have  an  important  part  in  our  political  life  in 
1920,  and  the  politicians  are  already  look- 
ing forward  to  them  with  the  long-headed 
planning  and  foresight  that  belong  to  the 
game  of  politics  as  played  by  the  ambitious 
party  leaders. 

It  is  only  less  true  of  the  Re- 
'prl^'iM      publican    Presidential    primaries 

this  jear  that  they  are  not  play- 
ing a  decisive  part  in  the  selection  of  the 
candidate.  This  also  is  due  to  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. It  so  happens  that  there  is  no 
preliminar}-  rivalr}'  of  a  Vind  to  make  the 
primaries  significant.  In  other  words,  the 
Republican  part}-  has  not  one  candidate  this 
year  whose  friends  are  bringing  him  to  the 
test  oi  the  Presidential  primaries,  except  in 
a  limited  and  local  way.  In  almost  every 
State  the  primaries  thus  far  held  have  been 
perfunctorj',  because  used  merely  for  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  so-called  "favorite  son." 
Four  years  ago  the  friends  of  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  were  engaged  in  a  might}'  contest, 
and  the  primaries  in  such  States  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Califor- 
nia, New  Jersey,  Mar)land,  and  several 
others,  took  the  form  of  a  direct  contest  be- 
tween these  two  candidates.  This  year,  the 
three  names  by  far  most  prominent  in  the 
discussion  of  possible  nominees  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  are  Root,  Hughes,  and 
Roosevelt.  \'et  not  one  of  these  three  men, 
who  are  being  talked  about  as  much  in  Cali- 
fornia as  in  Massachusetts,  is  entered  as  a 
candidate  at  the  primaries  in  a  single  State. 

^^  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Justice 
Ua^img  ^Hughes  peremptorily  refused  to 
0v4Uatm  \^^y,^  their  names  on  the  primary 
vetin^  papers  anywhere;  and  Mr.  Rfx)t  was 
also  unwilling  to  appear  as  an  avowed  candi- 
date; It  i«  plain  that  .Mr.  Hughes  could  not, 
from  hi.s  s/-at  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
CVmrr,  enter  into  a  contest  for  convention 
delegates.  Mr.  Root  has  at  no  time  been 
an  active  candidate,  although  many  Republi- 
cans have  been  active  in  hi*  b<-half.  Assum- 
ing that  Justice  Hughe<»  holds  opinions  that 
would  make  it  consistent  for  him  to  accept 
a   nof  1    upon    a    platform    that    would 

meet  t..:  ..,.,<roval  of  Mr.  Root  and  Colonel 
Rfxisrvelf.  it  is  not  going  trxj  far  for  us  to 
say  that  Justice  Hughes  as  a  nominee  would 
have  thr  strong;  't   of  btjth   fhrsr  ofhrr 

men.      H    the    K  ,  ans    should,    in    tlirir 

(feftvention,  find  it  desirable  to  join  the  Prf>- 
jprcMivrs  in  nominating  Colonrl  F^'Kisrvrlt,  it 
U  equally  certain  that  the  ticket  would  have 


Mr.  Root's,  unqualified  endorsement  and 
support.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  elected,  he 
could  not  fail  to  remember  the  matchless 
record  that  Elihu  Root  had  made  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  would  doubtless  in  one 
way  or  another  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Root's 
knowledge,  influence,  and  ability  as  an  inter- 
national statesman. 

The  general  duties  of  the  Presi- 
^^"'rltka'^'^   dency  are  very  arduous:  there  is 

no  other  high  office  in  the  world 
that  subjects  the  incumbent  to  so  fearful  a 
strain.  The  exactions  of  the  office  are  in- 
numerable, and  inconsistent  in  their  range 
and  variety.  The  country  has  never  had  a 
President  who  was  the  equal  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  capacity  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of 
business.  He  has  also  a  remarkable  talent 
for  working  with  men,  taking  expert  coun- 
sel, apportioning  work  and  responsibility 
among  department  heads,  and  acting  with 
unflinching  decision  when  after  due  counsel 
a  course  has  been  indicated  as  best.  Mr. 
Root  also  has  a  record  for  achievement  that 
few  Americans  of  his  generation  can  match. 
But  his  talent  is  a  very  different  one  from 
that  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  more  rare  in 
its  kind.  Roosevelt  is  the  d\  namic  executive, 
with  the  courage  of  high  ideals  and  a  moral 
power  for  decision  and  action  that  makes  his 
temperament  as  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Taft  as 
it  is  also  unlike  that  of  President  Wilson. 
One  of  these  has  the  purely  judicial  tempera- 
ment, while  the  other  has  the  philosophic  and 
historical  cast  of  mind.  The  habit  of  writing 
historj' — of  estimating  things  after  they  hap- 
pen— does  not  produce  the  type  of  mind 
best  fitted  to  create  history. 

^   B  ^      ^Ir.    Root's  great  achievements 

Mr,  Roots        ...  ,  n    t  i         r       % 

Conatructiue  lie  m  the  held  of  the  creative 
"'"''  treatment  of  pu/./Iing  ques- 
tions. It  was  typically  Roosevcltian  to  sec 
the  need  of  ending  Spanish  misrule  and  lib- 
crating  Cuba.  It  was  typical  of  Mr.  Root 
to  work  out  mcthf)(ls  by  which  a  liberated 
Cuba  could  he  made  safe  from  outside  ag- 
gression and  internal  chaos,  while  developing 
as  a  free  and  prosperous  American  republic. 
Mr.  Root  is  about  fourteen  years  older  tlian 
.Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  if  lie  were  elected  Presi- 
dent he  would  be  inaugurated  at  the  age  of 
srvrnty-two.  Although  the  new  constitution 
for  the  State  of  New  York  was  rejected  at 
the  polls  in  Noveinbrr,  Mr.  Root  never  ex- 
hibited higher  (|tialities  of  intellect  and  of 
con'ktriK-Tivr  ingenuitv  than  in  his  efforts  as 
chairman    of    the    (mnention,    through    long 
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months  last  summer,  to  improve  the  founda- 
tions of  government  for  his  State.  Every 
other  country  in  the  world,  great  and  small, 
has  during  the  past  year  or  two  been  making 
a  demand  upon  the  services  of  its  ripest  and 
ablest  statesmen,  regardless  of  party.  Other 
countries  look  upon  Mr.  Elihu  Root  as  the 
most  capable  and  far-seeing  of  all  contempo- 
rary statesmen  in  the  field  of  international 
relations.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  Eu- 
rope that  in  the  crises  of  this  terrible  period 
the  Ciovernment  of  the  I'nited  States  does 
not  even  pretend  to  avail  itself  of  the  advice 
of  its  best-known  and  most  experienced  men. 

Nttd  for  '^'^'*  n*^\X.  American  admlnistra- 
Hntionni  tioii  should  be  broadlv  national, 
not  partisan.  1  he  English  Lib- 
erals have  taken  svich  f^nionist  leaders  as 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Ralfour,  and  Mr. 
IJonar  Law  into  the  innermost  goveriung 
group.  Something  of  that  kind  is  needed 
here.       If    it    should    happen     that    Justice 


Hughes  were  chosen  at  Chicago,  his  sup- 
port would  not  be  strictly  partisan.  Most 
Republicans  and  Progressives,  and  also  many 
Democrats,  would  vote  for  him,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  their  convictions  about  pending  is- 
sues. On  the  other  hand  as  the  issues  of 
the  campaign  are  finally  shaped,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  some  Republicans  and  some 
Progressives  will  support  President  Wilson 
as  more  nearly  representing  their  convic- 
tions. The  position  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
is  in  no  way  mysterious  or  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. He  is  not  an  aspirant  for  the 
Presidency.  He  's  in  private  life ;  and  he 
is,  like  any  other  citizen,  under  obligation 
to  his  fellow-Americans  to  scr\e  them  in 
office  if  called  upon.  He  has  not  been  en- 
gaged in  any  dickering  or  bargain-making 
with  national  or  local  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican or  any  other  party.  He  is  na- 
tional, not  partisan,  in  views  and  methods. 
If  he  is  voted  for  by  delegates  in  the  Re- 
publican convention  at  Chicago,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  preference  of  those  delegates  and 
to  the  sentiment  that  is  behind  them.  That 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  much  more  popular  with 
the  great  mass  of  voters  than  with  the  party 
politicians  is  evident  enough.  But  the  local 
candidates  for  offices  in  many  States  desire 
party  success,  and  if  they  believe  that  the 
party  can  best  win  with  Roosevelt  they  will 
i;ot  let  the  convention  be  dominated  by  the 
personal  feelings  of  individuals  who  have 
some  reason  for  being  opposed  to  him.  The 
Progressives  are  to  hold  their  convention  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Republicans. 
It  is  understood  that  they  expect  to  nomi- 
nate Colonel  Roosevelt  and  to  adopt  a  plat- 
form. Their  gathering  will  undoubtedly 
be  harmonious. 

g  ,  ^  .  If  times  were  normal,  the  issues 
ftepubhcnn  before  the  country  would  be  do- 
favoritea  p,p^j,c  rather  than  foreign.  The 
foremost  Republican  candidate  would  proba- 
bly have  been  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa. 
As  matters  stand,  he  will  enter  the  conven- 
tion with  the  delegates  from  his  own  State 
and  Minnesota,  and  a  considerable  number 
from  other  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
His  great  ability  and  his  high  qualities  of 
character,  together  with  his  firmness  of  opin- 
ion anil  courage  of  conviction,  have  made 
him  representative  of  what  is  best  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  in  an  earlier  period  he  was  a  Governor 
of  the  finest  type.  Mr.  Burton  of  Ohio  will 
have  the  delegation  from  his  own  State, 
and  he,  like  Senator  Cummins,  stands  high 
as  a  public  man  of  intelligence  and  worth. 
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The  only  name  on  the  ballot  paper  of  the 
Illinois  Republican  Presidential  primary 
held  on  April  1 1  was  that  of  Lawrence  Y. 
Sherman,  who  now  holds  a  seat  in  -the 
United  States  Senate  from  that  State.  The 
fact  that  more  than  12,000  Illinois  voters 
took  the  trouble  to  write  Roosevelt's  name 
in  the  blank  space  on  their  ballots  has  been 
regarded  as  having  more  significance  than 
almost  any  other  incident  in  the  Republican 
primaries  thus  far;  while  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Sherman  has  not  been  accepted  as  having 
any  meaning  at  all,  for  it  is  not  believed 
that  Illinois  Republicans  really  think  of 
L.  V.  Sherman  as  a  serious  Presidential 
candidate  this  year.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  for- 
merly Senator  and  Vice-President,  has  the 
complimentan,-  vote  of  his  own  State  of  In- 
diana. Senator  La  Follette,  in  the  prima- 
ries held  April  4,  was  not  completely  suc- 
cessful in  his  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  but 
will  have  more  than  half  of  the  delegates, 
and  he  has  also  the  delegation  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  so-called  "  favorite-son  " 
a*c'r/iate  Candidates  have,  as  a  rule,  avoid- 
ed invading  one  another's  home 
States.  Thus  Senator  William  Aldcn 
Smith  was  expected  to  have  the  Michigan 
delegation,  just  as  Burton,  Fairbanks,  Sher- 
man, Cummins,  and  La  Follette  were  ex- 
pected to  have  those  of  their  respective 
States.     But  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford, 


the  automobile  manufacturer  of  Detroit,  was 
put  on  the  Michigan  voting  paper,  and  in 
the  election  of  April  3  he  came  out  ahead 
of  Senator  Smith.  The  Michigan  dele- 
gates, therefore,  will  bring  Mr.  Henry 
Ford's  name  before  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,  although  nobody  had 
known  whether  Mr.  Ford  was  a  Republican, 
a  Democrat,  or  a  Progressive.  It  has  not 
been  easy  to  interpret  this  vote.  It  was  said 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  opponents  of  "prepared- 
ness,"  to   the   sympathizers   with   Germany, 


''cf'^yy. 


.^^^y 


if^ 


\ 
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SENATOR    LAWRt.VCE    V     SHLKMAN,   OK    ILLINOIS 

and  to  many  people  who  regarded  Mr.  Ford 
as  having  brought  pros|>crity  to  Detroit  and 
.Miihignn  and  f;i\Mrablc  conditions  to  work- 
ingincn  thrcjugh  Ins  policy  of  paying  high 
wages.  No  less  a  surprise  was  the  success 
of  Ffrnry  Ford  in  N'cbr.islca,  over  Scfjator 
C'liMirnins,  the  vr)tc  on  A|)ril  IS  being  \tr\ 
light.  The  names  on  the  Nebraska  hal- 
Ifjt  iruludrd  that  of  Mr.  Hi-nrv  D. 
l,stabr«Kilc,  for  nianv  years  a  la\\\cr  in 
\rvv  ^'ork  City,  but  fornu-rly  of  ( )nialia. 
It  wa%  rr|H)rtr(i,  in  the  middle  of  April,  that 
an  rfTorf  was  bring  in.idr  to  put  Mr.   Hrnry 


Ford' 


s    name    on 


the    I 
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ballot.     It  had  been  expected  that  (jovernor  time  to  leave  the  Supreme  Court,  where  h!s 

Brumbaugh    would   win   the   complimentary  presence  is  recognized  as  especially  desirable, 

vote  and   have  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  was  widely  expressed  last  month  among  men 

who  admire  him  and  who  would  be  glad  to 

Republican     ^"   ^^^   Other  hand,   the   move-  support    him    for    President    if    he    were    a 

Sentiment  in    ment  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  de-  candidate  or  should  become  the  nominee  of 

veloping  so  rapidly  among  Penn-  the  convention.  Thus,  while  in  1912  the 
sylvania  Republicans  that  it  seemed  likely  Republican  situation  tended  inevitably  to- 
enough  that  the  delegation,  whether  elected  ward  division,  both  as  respects  candidates  and 
in  the  Brumbaugh  interest  or  in  the  Penrose  in  regard  to  platforms,  the  tendency  in  1916 
interest,  would  eventually  support  the  Col-  towards  reunion  has  been  almost  equally 
onel  as  Pennsylvania's  undoubted  preference,  marked.  We  are  not  predicting  the  name  of 
The  Massachusetts  primaries  were  fixed  for  the  nominee,  but  we  are  justified  in  saying 
April  25,  with  a  complicated  situation  that  that  the  tendency  towards  harmony  in  the 
turned  largely  upon  a  choice  between  certain  approaching  Chicago  conventions  has  been 
delegates  avowedly  favorable  to  Roosevelt  apparent  to  all  observers, 
and  certain  others  unpledged  but  not  un- 
friendly to  Roosevelt.  The  suggested  candi-  Hardin  as  '^^^  Republican  National  Com- 
dacies  of  Senator  Weeks  and  (lovernor  Mc-  "Keunote"  mittee,  consisting  of  one  member 
Call  had  been  virtually  abandoned.  In  the  '  *"  from  each  State  in  addition  to 
State  of  New  York,  delegates  to  the  Re-  the  chairman,  holds  over  from  one  Prcsidcn- 
publican  convention  were  chosen  on  April  4.  tial  campaign  to  the  beginning  of  another. 
The  primaries  did  not  give  opportunity  for  It  arranges  the  time  and  place  of  the  conven- 
the  voters  to  express  preference  as  to  Presi-  tion,  passes  in  a  preliminary-  way  upon  the 
dential  candidates.  The  delegates-at-large  credentials  of  delegates,  and  has  various 
are  Governor  Whitman,  U.  S.  Senator  supervisory  and  preliminan,  functions,  among 
Wadsworth,  State  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown,  which  is  the  selection  of  a  temporary-  chair- 
and  Mr,  Frederick  C.  Tanner,  who  is  chair-  man  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  conven- 
man  of  the  State  Committee.  Messrs.  Whit-  tion  itself.  This  year  the  committee  has 
man  and  Tanner  are  regarded  as  Hughes  chosen  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
men,  while  Wadsworth  and  Brown  are  Root  Harding  had  come  up  through  the  school  of 
men.  The  New  ^'ork  Trihune.  which  is  countn,-  journalism  to  a  place  of  importance 
the  leading  Republican  paper  of  the  State,  in  the  politics  and  affairs  of  Ohio,  and  he  has 
is  openly  and  strongly  supporting  Roosevelt;  recently  taken  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Republicans  of  the  Empire  State  have  Senate  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Burton.  He 
no  candidates  in  mind  except  the  three  dis-  has  some  of  the  qualities  that  made  Mr. 
tinguished  New  Yorkers.  McKinley  popular  as  well  as  respected,  and 

is  a   good   platform   speaker.      He   has  been 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  as  the  quoted  as  saying  that  the  tariff  is  to  be  the 

ptoblb?e       discussion  of  candidates  proceed-  principal   bone  of  contention   in   the  coming 

ed  in  New  ^'ork.  antagonisms  Presidential  election.  But  he  is  not  a  stub- 
seemed  steadily  diminishing.  Mr.  Root's  per-  born-minded  man,  and  doubtless  before  the 
sonal  readiness  to  support  Colonel  Roosevelt  time  comes  for  striking  the  keynote  in  his 
had  an  evidently  mollifying  effect  upon  the  convention  speech  he  will  have  obtained  a 
minds  of  many  politicians  and  conservative  better  perspective  upon  the  relative  impor- 
citizens  who  had  previously  been  anxious  to  tance  of  problems  that  face  this  countr>-. 
support    Root    while    hostile    to     Roosevelt. 

The  Roosevelt  men  and  Progressives,  on  the  ,,                     It  is  likely  enough  that  the  chief 

other   hand,   were   more    ready   to   lay   aside  "''''^"n'fsTu""  ^^^^^  ^^''I  ^'^  '"  <liffcrent  specific 

the  differences  of  1912  and  to  recognize  the  answers  to  the  question  how  the 

patriotism,  as  well  as  consummate  ability,  of  United    States  can    maintain    its  own    peace 

Mr.   Root.     The  Hughes  men,  led  by  Gov-  with  honor,  while  playing  its  necessar>-  and 

ernor  Whitman,  were  in  no  sense  belligerent  responsible  part  in  a  world  which  will   not 

as    regards    the    other    proposed    candidates,  henceforth    allow    any    nation    to    live    unto 

while,   on   the  other  hand,  everybody   rec(»g-  itself.      President  Wilson,   in  his  message  to 

nized   the  high   integrity  of  Justice   Hughes  Congress   at    the   opening   of   the   session    in 

and  his  great  capacity  for  the  treatment  of  December,  and  in  many  speeches  since  then, 

jiAiblic  affairs.     Wt  the   feeling  that  Justice  Is  on  record  as  believing  that  "preparedness" 

Hughes  ought  not  to  be  urged  at  the  present  is  the  paramount  issue     He  has  told  audi- 
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ences  in  the  West  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world. 
He  had  last  autumn  chosen  the  occasion  of 
a  speech  in  New  York  to  outline  his  program 
and  Secretar)'  Garrison's,  regarding  the 
training  of  a  citizen  soldiery  for  the  nation's 
prompt  defense  in  an  emergency.  But  when 
it  comes  to  translating  oratory  into  effective 
leadership  and  realized  results,  President 
Wilson  has  not  made  performance  square 
with  promise.  In  place  of  the  kind  of  army 
plans  he  hrst  had  in  mind,  he  has  acquiesced 
in  a  scheme  which  includes,  along  with  some 
good  features,  some  very  bad  ones.  A  study 
of  the  army  bills  has  convinced  experts  that 
their  dominating  motive  is  to  be  found  in 
the  provisions  for  taking  a  great  sum  of 
rnoney  out  of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  pay 
salaries  to  the  officers  of  the  State  militia. 

It  is  with   deliberation   that  we 

•     Salariesfor  .  ,  .  . 

"Quard-  express  the  opmion  tnat  this  pay- 
Officera  Yt\f:nl  of  Federal  salaries  to  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  pieces  of  log-rolling 
legislation  in  the  histor}-  of  the  United  States. 
We  could  readily  understand,  and  could 
even  find  grounds  for  supporting,  a  bill  that 
provided  an  equivalent  amount  of  money  to 
be  used  for  paying  the  privates  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  if  this  were  done  upon  a 
sensible  plan.  The  payment  should  have  as 
it>  motive  the  securing  of  large  numbers  of 
nrw  recruits.  Such  payment  should  extend 
only  over  a  brief  period,  during  which  the 
recruit  should  be  vigorously  and  intensively 


^^y^y 


fp>^ 
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SENATOR   WARREN   G.    HARDING,   OF   OHIO 

(Mr.  Harding,  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention,  will  be  an  attractive  personal 
figure  and  may  prove  to  have  great  influence  if  it  should 
lie  in  bis  nature  and  mind  to  ignore  narro%v  partisanship 
and  take  broad  national  views) 

trained.  As  fast  as  possible  these  young  men 
should  be  retired  to  the  reserve  class.  The 
officers  should  be  paid  nothing  at  all,  or  else 
gi\  en  the  same  pay  as  the  privates.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  professional  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army,  whose  lives  are  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  country.  The  plan  of 
paying  salaries  to  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  evidently  contemplates  permanence  in 
these  positions,  the  only  limitation  being  that 
the  pay  ceases  when  a  man  is  sixty-tour  years 
old.  The  pay  will  naturally  tend  to  keep 
the  old  Guard  officers  in  possession  of  their 
honors,  titles,  and  pcrtun'sites,  which  Is  ex- 
actly the  thing  that  df)es  most  to  make  the 
National  Guard  a  farce.  Wc  have  now 
literally  thousands  of  young  men,  of  fine  in- 
telligence and  plusical  vigor,  coming  our  of 
the  militarv  scIuk)Is,  the  land-grant  colleges 
where  military  instruction  is  required  by 
Federal  law,  and  other  institutions.  These 
young  men  would  all  gladly  serve  as  lieu- 
tenants and  captains  in  the  National  (luard, 
without  any  salaries,  provided  their  service 
was  limited  to  a  year  or  two,  so  tliat  other 
young  men  cfxild  succeed  them  atid  have  the 
»ainc  experience. 
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7*.  f„..,„„«<  If  the  military  committees  at 
State  VVasnington  had  gone  to  work  to 
invent  the  deadliest  scheme  con- 
ceivable for  prevention  of  the  training  of 
young  citizens  to  serve  their  country,  ihey 
could  hardly  have  hit  upon  anything  so  cal- 
culated to  defeat  real  preparedness  as  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  the  National  Guard 
officers  on  the  plan  of  keeping  these  officers 
permanently  in  their  places.  Already  the 
tendency  of  the  National  Guard  is  too  much 
in  the  direction  of  a  series  of  clubs  or  local 
social  organizations.  The  State  provides  at 
great  expense  a  fine  regimental  armory,  and 
the  United  States  Government  provides 
equipment  and  various  appurtenances.  This 
combination  of  State  and  P'ederal  provision 
would  in  any  other  country  but  ours  be  used 
as  the  means  for  training  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  \oung  men,  who  would  be 
passed  rapidly  through  the  regimental  organ- 
ization as  a  school  for  physical  training,  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  responsible  citizenship. 
But  under  our  system  as  it  actually  works, 
the  armory  becomes  a  clubhouse  for  the  com- 
panies belonging  to  the  regiment  that  mo- 
nopolizes its  facilities.  Too  few  are  the 
hours  of  military  training,  compared  with 
the  hours  of  dancing  and  social  festivity  in 
the  armory.  Reenlistment  is  encouraged  on 
the  part  of  privates,  and  many  of  the  officers 
hold  their  places  through  long  periods  of 
3ears.  It  is  very  much  as  If  the  group  of 
masters  and  pupils  enjoying  the  facilities  of 
a  fine  boys'  school  should  convert  the  institu- 


HIS    FIRST    BATTLE 
From   the   State  Journal   (Cohitiibus,  O.) 


tion  into  a  club  for  their  own  permanent 
benefit,  graduating  no  classes  and  only  taking 
in  a  new  boy  now  and  then  when  somebody 
died  or  departed  to  another  region.  Now 
the  tendency  of  the  new  scheme  for  paying 
salaries  to  the  officers  must  inevitably  aggra- 
vate still  further  the  present  evils  of  the 
National  Guard  system.  Furthermore,  it 
will  make  reform  much  more  difficult  in  the 
future,  because  this  payment  of  salaries  will 
soon  have  created  a  sort  of  vested  interest 
that  will  set  fires  burning  behind  every  Con- 
gressman at  Washington  who  tries  to  do  his 
duty  in  an  intelligent  way  in  the  matter  of 
national  defense. 

Nobody    pretends    to    say    what 
^^^Xf*"',     services  the  salaries  are  expected 

an  Oostacit  .     '    , 

to  senire.  hverybody  m  Con- 
gress knows  that  better  services  could  be  se- 
cured without  salaries  from  a  better  class  of 
men,  than  can  be  secured  by  payment  of 
salaries  to  the  barnacles  who  will  stick  to 
the  jobs.  The  bright  young  men  who  would 
come  forward  with  enthusiasm,  willing  to 
succeed  one  another  in  serving  for  a  year  as 
lieutenant  or  captain,  and  ready  to  recruit 
and  help  train  the  eighteen-  and  nineteen- 
year-old  boys  of  the  neighborhood  as  privates, 
will  be  kept  from  rendering  this  valuable 
service  by  the  fossils  who  will  draw  their 
few  hundreds  a  year  of  loot  from  the  Fed- 
eral treasur>-,  while  standing  guard  against 
any  real  scheme  for  training  successive  relays 
of  boys  as  they  reach  the  period  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-one.  Some  men  may  not  like 
these  plain  words,  but  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  subject  is  well  aware  that 
this  is  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  spoken  only 
in  the  public  interest.  This  salar>-  grab  has 
no  reference  to  preparedness,  and  it  has  no 
character  except  that  of  a  raid  upon  the 
Treasury.  It  represents  the  weakness  of  our 
political  system.  That  things  so  preposter- 
ous as  this  should  be  done,  throws  a  light 
upon  the  hard  path  that  our  democracy  must 
yet  travel  before  it  can  attain  efficiency-  in  the 
face  of  public  danger.  While  Republicans 
have  also  supported  this  measure,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  responsible  for  it.  Secretary 
Garrison  would  not  countenance  it,  and  he 
left  the  .Administration  accordingly.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  one  gleam  of  light 
shining  through  this  ill-conceived  measure. 
The  bill  first  says  the  salaries  must  be  paid 
anyhow.  But  since  the  framers  of  the  bill 
have  no  idea  why  salaries  should  be  paid, 
they  proceed  to  confer  upon  the  Secrctan.'  of 
\Var  the  right  to  prescribe  the  amount  and 
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kind  of  duties  to  be  rendered  as  a  condition  General  Carranza.  \'ast  American  interests 
of  drawing  the  pay.  It  is  wholly  unlikely,  have  already  been  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  in- 
however,  that  a  Secretary"  of  War  would  eluding  many  lives.  Large  European  inter- 
ever  have  enough  real  authorit}"  to  enforce  ests  have  suffered  in  a  similar  way.  "Watch- 
unpopular  rules.  Let  officers  and  privates  ful  waiting"  will  no  longer  satisfy  Europe 
be  paid  alike,  and  let  the  terms  of  all  be  brief.  a\  hen  the  British  and  Germans  decide  to  end 

their  war.     They  will  make  quick  work  of 

When  it  was  determined  to  in-  occupying  ^lexico,  restoring  its  order,  recon- 

^e^FoLnd?    ^'^^^  Mexico  because  Villa  and  structing    its    railroads,    opening    its    mines, 

his   bandit   group   had    outraged  working  its  oil  fields,  and  protecting  its  agri- 

an  American  border  town,  the  Administra-  culture,  in  case  the  United  States  should  hesi- 

tion  asked  to  have  Congress  sanction  the  im-  tate  to  exercise  some  kind  of  neighborly  influ- 

mediate  enlistment  of  men  enough  to  bring  cnce  to  that  end.     We  have  not  yet  found 

the  existing  regiments  and  organizations  of  any  solution,   and   the  party   in   power  does 

the   army   up   to   their   maximum    numbers,  not  suggest  any.     We  have  recognized  Car- 

This,  as  we  explained  last  month,  meant  the  ranza    as   in    authority,    and    for   some   time 

addition  of  about  20,000  men  to  the  80,000  have  been  supplying  him  with  munitions  of 

then  enrolled.     Congress  acted  unanimously  war.      Yet   his   army,    though   vastly   larger 

and  without  a  moment  of  discussion  or  de-  than  ours,  did  not  seem  to  show  any  zeal  in 

lay.     After  thirty  days  of  recruiting,   how-  trying  to  exterminate  Villa's  bandits  and  to 

ever,  only  3927  men  had  been  obtained.  The  restore   order.      Doubtless    Carranza's   good 

House   and    Senate  military   bills   providing  intentions   have   gone   beyond    his   power   to 

for  the  future  of  the  army  call  for  a  fur-  control  the  situation.     He  has  been  depend- 

ther    great    increase   of    regulars,    while   the  ent  upon  his  military  chieftains  and  has  had 

National  Guard  provisions  call  for  a  force  of  to  appear  as  if  seriously  opposed  to  the  pres- 

about  120,000,  to  be  recruited  in  a  very  brief  ence  of  United  States  soldiers  in  the  state  of 

space  of  time  to  480.000.     But  all  parts  of  Chihuahua.     By  the  middle  of  April  he  de- 

the  system  provided  in  this  pending  legisla-  cided    that    \'illa's    bands    having   been    dis- 

tion  are  so  defective  that  there  is  no  good  persed,    we    ought    at    once    to     withdraw, 

reason  to  believe  that  they  will  bring  prac-  There  was,  indeed,  much  to  be  said  in  favor 

tical   results,   unless  an   actual   war  provides  of  a  prompt  acceptance  of  his  views.      It  was 

the  stimulus.     There  is  more  to  be  hoped  for  absurd    to   be   controlled    by    the   fixed    idea 

from   the   summer   training  camps  alone,   as  that   we  had    a   feud   with    "Pancho"   Villa 

now  undertaken  by  such  exemplary  and  pa-  himself,    which    could    only    be    satisfied    bv 

triotic  officers  as  CJen.  Leonard  Wood,  than  putting  him  to  death.     The  problem  to  be 

from   any  of   those  projects  at   Washington  dealt  w  ith  is  that  of  chaos  in  northern  Alex- 

that  will  cost  the  American  people  unknown  ico;  and  as  yet  we  have  no  policy.     Mexico 

millions  of   dollars.       It   is   entirely    feasible  can    now    derive    no    arms    and    ammunition 

to    train    every    young   man    in    the    United  from   Europe,  and    it  may  be  dangerous  for 

States,  upon  the  Swiss  system  or  something  us  to  contiiuie  to  supply  these  things  unless 

akin  to  it,  at  a  very  moderate  cost.     A  navy,  we  sec  them  used  s\\  iftly  and  successfully  to 

on    the    other    hand,    cannot    be    built    and  restore   order,   and    unless,    furthermore,   we 

maintained  without  large  expenditures.     The  see  every  sign  of  a  full  appreciation  of  our 

problems  of  defense  arc  at  once  so  pressing  amazing   forbearance. 
7in(\   sf)  fjiffinilt   that   they  rail    for  our  In-st 

talcjit    in   vimc    form   of  a   defense   council.  The  circumstances  of  the  attack 

The   collcrtive    wisdom   of   the   country   on  a*d*Bondit   ^'^    ^    '^'■'"''    "^    Mexicans   under 

thrsc  questions   \%  not  at  present   focused   in  \'illa's    lead    (then    estimated    at 

Kovernmrnf  cirrirs  at  Washinyton.      Mow  to  1500    men,    but    probably    only    a    fractional 

nerurc  a  national  program  for  thr  safety  and  part  of  that  number)   were  set  f«)rth  in  our 

dignity  of   the  rountr>'  is  perhaps  the  mwt  April    issue.      'I'hr    ;ittM(k    occurred    in    tlur 

imp<»rfant  of  tli-              that  ought  to  br  faced  early  morning  of   Mardi  0,  .nid  was  a  coni- 

In  the  ronu'ng  ( y■^'^:.n.  plete  surprise,  although  there  had  been  m-v- 

eral    days    of    rather    ostentatious    warning. 

m  tito    a     0«"*f    rrgardles*  of  the  cpIso<Ir  I'rrsidmt    Wilson    ami    his  Cabinet    inunedi- 

Vniofot^      of  the  1               1  of  northrrn  \T»'\-  afrlv    dr<  ulrd    to   invride    Mrvicri   bv    wav   of 

***       iro  in   ■,           '.f    Erancivo   Villa,  retaliation.      "\'illa   de.ul   (ir   alive"    was   tlie 

there  i*  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Mexican  cry  that  went  forth   from  Washington,  and 

troubim  are  not  to  be  v>lved  at  the  hands  of  this  was  reported   to  be   the  mcssanc  of  t4»c 
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Administration  to  the  army  on  the  Mexican 
border.  After  nearly  a  week  of  preparation, 
6000  men  under  General  Pershing's  imme- 
diate lead  and  under  General  Funston's 
authority  entered  Mexico  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  bandit  leader.  Americans  in  general  and 
the  world  at  large  supposed  that  the  real 
object  of  this  invasion  was  to  occupy  and  to 
pacify  northern  Mexico.  Villa's  band  had 
been  defeated  and  scattered  on  the  xtry  day 
of  its  attack  upon  Columbus.  There  was  no 
danger  of  its  nearing  the  border  again  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  do  much  harm,  without 
ample  notice  of  its  approach.  If  our  mili- 
tary adventure  was  intended  literally  to  cap- 
ture or  destroy  one  bandit  leader,  and  was 
no  part  of  a  larger  policy  to  establish  law 
and  order  in  Mexico,  it  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  well-considered  act.  Our  troops 
had  already,  on  the  day  of  the  attack,  chased 
the  bandits  several  miles  across  the  border, 
killing  a  large  number  of  them  and  dispersing 
the  rest.  Since  we  had  recognized  Carranza 
as  the  ruler  of  Mexico,  and  were  supplying 
him  with  arms,  we  could  well  enough  have 
left  to  him  tlie  further  pursuit  of  the  Villista 
follov.Ing,  if  we  had  nothing  else  in  view. 

Vet  under  circumstances  of  al- 
e^ped'Von  ^""=^^  incredible  difliculn,-  our 
gallant  tnx)ps  were  sent,  to  the 
number  of  12.000,  across  the  border  to  hold 
a  constantly  extending  line  that  by  April  12 
had  reached  Parral,  a  distance  of  nearly  400 
miles  from  our  boundary  line.  \'illa  was  re- 
ported for  a  number  of  days  as  wounded  and 
carried  by  his  men   into  obscure  parts  of  a 


mountainous  region  all  of  whose  people  were 
friendly  to  him.  Later  on  it  was  announced 
tliat  he  had  died ;  but  the  evidence  was  not 
convincing.  Our  expedition  had  accom- 
plished nothing  whatsoever  except  to  alarm 
Mexico  and  arouse  fresh  feeling  against  the 
"Gringoes."  We  had  agreed  to  keep  out  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
use  the  railroad,  which  had  been  constructed 
by  American  capital  and  which  ran  along 
the  hot,  sandy  route  painfully  pursued  by  our 
troopers,  whose  supplies  were  transported  by 
motor  trucks.  On  the  12th  of  April  an 
American  force  entered  the  town  of  Parral, 
in  alleged  violation  of  the  agreement  to  keep 
away  from  towns  and  cities.  A  mob  was 
insulting  and  aggressive,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  Mexican  soldiers  assisted  the  mob  in 
attacking  our  troops.  The  report  came  that 
two  of  our  men  had  been  killed,  and  that  we 
in  turn  had  killed  fort}'  Mexicans. 

„  ,      Bv  this  time  General  Carranza 

Carranza  »-,,/■  ^  j 

justi.fiid  as  head  oi  the  (jovernment  and 
eman  «  |^j^  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, together  with  his  War  Department 
under  General  Obregon.  were  insistent  upon 
the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  American  sol- 
diers. Our  Government  at  Washington 
unquestionably  believed  that  prompt  with- 
drawal was  the  desirable  thing,  on  the 
groimd  that  \'illa's  bandits  had  been  dul\- 
dispersed.  They  hesitated,  however,  to  with- 
draw lest  it  should  seem  that  we  were  taking 
orders  from  Carranza.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ovir  extended  line  was  in  real  danger,  and 
was  being  maintained  without  any   tangible 
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excuse  or  reason.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  rience  of  the  world  during  the  past  two 
12,000  American  soldiers  in  Mexico  at  a  years,  was  reprehensible  in  a  high  degree, 
defensible  point,  but  a  very  different  thing  Lack  of  plans  for  motor  transportation  was 
to  have  them  stretched  out  over  a  400-mile  also  revealed.  Food  supplies  were  precarious, 
line  beginning  nowhere  and  ending  nowhere, 

exposed  to  danger  while  rendering  no  service      _  Since  our  troops  were  doing  no 

either  militar>-  or  civilian.  Common  sense  common  Sense  possible  good  in  Mexico,  there 
called  for  immediate  withdrawal  before  any  was  every  reason  for  withdraw- 

ereat  catastrophe  should  occur.  There  had  ing  them  quickly.  Carranza  was  ha\ing  a 
been  given  at  least  an  exhibition  of  the  good  hard  time  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of 
qualities  of  our  little  army,  and  there  had  authority,  and  if  he  had  appeared  to  be  more 
been  a  demonstration  of  our  weakness  as  friendly  towards  the  American  invasion  than 
respects  both  numbers  and  equipment.  Our  his  acts  and  words  indicated,  he  would  have 
shortage  of  aeroplanes,  in  view  of  the  expe-   been  promptly  pushed  aside  while  Obrcgon, 

or  some  other  military 
leader,  would  have  taken 
his  place  and  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the.  American 
troops.  The  military  end 
of  our  expedition  \mdcr 
Funston  and  Pershing  was 
well  managed.  The  politi- 
cal control  of  it  at  Wash- 
ington was  less  commend- 
able because  lacking,  so  far 
as  the  public  knew,  in 
larger  plans  and  purposes. 
Once  before  this  Adminis- 
tration had  invaded  Mex- 
ico, sei/.ed  and  occupied  its 
principal  seajiort,  and  later 
on  had  withdrawn  witlxiut 
having  contributed  towards 
the  scttlcjjient  of  'Mexico's 
troubles.  The  sharp  with- 
drawal of  our  mon,  at  the 
Mjomcnt     when     Carran/a 
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GEX.    ALVARO   OBREGON" 
(Carranza's    Minister   of   War) 

definitely  requested  it,  in  his 
extensive  note  of  April  12. 
would  have  been  an  act  of 
obvious  prudence  as  well  as 
of  commendable  common 
sense.  It  seemed  like  a  false 
and  reckless  sort  of  pride,  in 
official    circles    at    Washing- 


Photo  rnUerwcHMl  A  Itidt-nvoixl. 

GEX.  CAXDIDO  AGUILAR 
(Minister   of    Foreign    Relations) 


JESCS    ACINA 
(Minister  of  the  Interior) 

A  rumor  emanated  from 
^Vashington  that  General 
Scott  would  enter  Mexico  to 
confer  with  General  Obre- 
gon,  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  Carranza's  so-called  cab- 
inet. This  seemed  improb- 
able on  its  face.   Obregon  has 


ton,   that   could    have   delayed   ordering   the  been    so    insistent    upon    the    withdrawal    of 

troops  all  promptly  back  upon  our  own  soil.  General   Pershing's  troops  that  his  attitude 

has  had  much  to  do  with  inflaming  the  whole 
_      After   the    fracas   at    Parral,   on  of  Mexico  against  the  United  States.   Mean- 
in  Some       April  12,  which  was  not  a  Villa  while,   our  troops   had    tried   to  concentrate 
"''          affair,  things  came  to  a  standstill  in  small  contingents  for  self-defense,  and  had 
while  Washington  was  turning  its  attention  entrenched  themselves  for  safct>-  while  await- 
to  Germany.     On  the  20th   it  was  decided  ing — in   much   discomfort   for   lack  of   food 
to  send  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Scott,  to  and   supplies — the  expected  order  to  evacu- 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  confer  with  General  ate   Mexico.      It  was  not  even  certain   that 
Funston  and  decide  what  ought  to  be  done,  thev  would  be  allowed  to  ride  on  the  rail- 
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GENERAL  PORRAS  OF  PANAMA  AND  HIS  CABINET 

(Lett  to  ngbt:     Ladislas  Sosa,  Guillermo  Andreve,  Juan  B.  Sosa,  President  Porras,  Ernesto  T.  Lefevre,  Aurelio ' 

Guardia) 

fThe<e  gentlemen  are  administering  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  safe,  and  prosperous  little 
communities  in  the  world.  A  few  years  ago  their  region  was  subject  to  every  known  epidemic  malady,  includ- 
ing political  revolutions.  The  L'nited  States  has  made  Panama  a  health  resort,  has  given  it  peace,  and  has 
brought   commercial   and   agricultural    prosperity.      Just    now   Panama  is   rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  the  great   canal 

blocked   for   several    months   by   "slides."      ile.xico    might   be   as  peaceful   and 


is    open    again,   after   having   been 

prosperous  as  Panama  but  for  her  hatred  of  "Gringoes") 

road,  although  a  400-mile  journey  con- 
fronted those  who  were  near  Parral.  Com- 
mon hostih'ty  to  the  American  invasion  had 
by  the  20th  almost  obliterated  distinctions 
between  the  Mexican  parties.  Additional 
Carran/.a  troops  were  being  massed  at  Par- 
ral, and  General  Pershing  was  warned  not 
to  move  his  columns  any  further  .soutli. 
Meanwhile,  we  were  a.ssembling  several 
more  regiments  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
and  moving  additional  men  toward  the 
front,  as  was  evidently  necessary  even 
though  a  retreat  might  soon  be  ordered. 


Latin 


The  visit  of  Secretary  of  the 
Amtrlca  Treasury  McAdoo  and  his 
Pntp^tHQ  parfy  jf,  Riicnos  Aires  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  high  commission  on  fiiian- 
dal  and  commercial  afYairs  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  which  grew  out  of  the  notable 
gafhrring  at  W  '  '  'ton  last  siimnicr,  has 
proved  to  be  in  ,  '   and  successful.     The 

South    American    republics    now    recogru'/.e 

the    large    f       'ies   of    their    trade    with 

the  United  .;.,..,  and  arc  dealing  with 
many  questions  in  a  busincs-vlikr  way.  They 
arc  prospering,  and  are  vcr>'  hopeful.  The 
meeting  at  Unrrun  Airrs  laid  stress  upon 
the  need  of  improved  transjK<rtation  fadli- 
tiet.  It  also  endorvd  the  plan  of  a  gold 
standard  for  all  I^atin-Amrrican  countries, 
brt  -  '  -r^jn  a  monetary  unit  V  ■■•  -  exactly 
i>\               fhr  value  of  our  Ai  i  dollar. 

Nicarafnia  ha*  now  ratified  the  treaty  with 
the  I'nitrrl   -  vifh  whi«h 

flii.   country      ..: .d    ktationit, 


acquires  control  of  the  right  to  construct  an 
interoceanic  canal,  and  in  return  pays  Nica- 
ragua a  sum  of  money  and  presumably  pro- 
tects that  country  somewhat  as  we  are  now 
under  obligation  to  protect  Panama,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  fiaiti,  as  well  as  Cuba.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  all  interests  in  ^Mexico 
that  the  inhabitants  are  unwilling  to  have 
peace  and  prosperity  upon  any  terms  what- 
soever. They  arc  in  sad  contrast  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  XV^estern   Hemisphere. 

The  heavy  buying  in  the  United 
u"!^o°°^     States  of  the  warring  European 

countries,  the  levensn  demand 
from  domestic  consumers  and  the  cutting  of? 
of  trans-Atlantic  competition  have  brought 
the  prices  of  commodities  in  this  country  to 
figures  not  seen  since  the  inflation  of  the 
Civil-War  period,  Hradstreet's  index  num- 
ber of  prices  in  March  shows  that  ninet\-six 
articles  rose  2.1  per  cent,  in  the  pr<'ce(iing 
month,  IS  per  cent,  in  the  vear  and  31  per 
cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Prices 
are  now  92  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
1S%.  In  most  instances,  our  dollar  has  now 
less  purchasing  power  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil-War  period. 

.  -,        ,    'I'lie   driii.'uid    from   Europe   for 

A   Flurru  of  .111  1 

friohtt>nttj  our  metals,  textiles,  leather,  oil, 
""'"*'  coal,  chemicals  and  main'  other 
commodities  and  articles  has  frightened 
American  users  info  bidding  what  would 
have  been  unbelie\;ible  prices  less  tli.in  two 
yearn  agf»,  offered   now    in   the  fear  that  the 
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present    situation    will    find    them    short    of  ^„  £ye/7  Greater ''^^^'^"^'"S    ^n    average    cost    for 

stocks  which   they  cannot  replenish  in  time  Shipping       copper  of  8  cents,  it  is  plain  that 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  current  period  of  °°'"         Avhen   the  producers   are   recefv- 

trade   activitA'.     In   most   fields   of   industry  ing,   as  now,  about  28  cents  a  pound,  they 

there  is  now  undeniably  a  runaway  market,  are   making  a   profit  400   per   cent,   greater 

with     speculative     and    competitive    buying  on  every  pound  than  when  copper  was  at  12 

causing  prices  to  jump  overnight.     The  dan-  cents;  it  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  they  are 

gers   of   such   a   market   are   obvious;   when  mining  a  great  many  more  pounds.     If  this 

prices   reach   such  a  level  that  domestic  in-  is  an  astounding  situation  in  a  basic  industry, 

dustr>-  cannot  support  them,  consumers  sud-  the  rocketing  of  rates  and  profits  in  shipping 

denly  stop  buying  at   the   turn   of   the   tide  i^   even   more   amazing.      Instead   of   an   in- 

and  there  is  a  perpendicular  drop  in  demand  crease   to   the   consumer  of   from    12   to   28 

and    activity,    leaving   the   overstocked    mer-  cents  as  in  copper,  shipping  rates  have  gone 

chants  and  manufacturers  in  bad  case.    Then  up  300,  400,  and  in  special  cases  as  much  as 

it  is  that  prices  begin  to  decline  so  rapidly  900,  per  cent.,  with   increases  in   net  profit 

and  so  far  that  business  is  badly  upset.  much  larger  still.     The  great  shipping  com- 
bination formed  by  the  late  J.   P.   Morgan, 

In   April,   even    after   enormous  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 

^°ExlmVt^    shipments  of  copper  to   Europe  pany,  had  never  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend 

during  the  past  year,  the  British  on  its  capital  stock,  and  at  the  beginning 
Government  purchased  over  200,000,000  of  the  war  was  about  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
pounds  of  copper  from  three  American  in-  a  receiver,  owing  to  the  apparent  inability  of 
terests — the  largest  single  sale  of  copper  ever  the  concern  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds, 
made  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  to  In  the  year  1913  the  company  showed  earn- 
Great  Britain  was,  it  is  said,  not  far  from  ings  of  approximately  $9,000,000  before 
$70,000,000.  With  the  cost  of  producing  bond  interest  and  the  heavy  depreciation 
copper  at  the  mines  varying  between  5  and  charges  peculiar  to  the  steamship  industry 
10  cents  per  pound,  and  with  the  price  for  were  allowed  for.  Under  war  conditions  the 
the  metal,  before  the  war,  around  12  cents,  company  is  authoritatively  said  to  have 
consumers  are  now  eagerly  buying  for  the  earned  $41,000,000  in  1915  and  to  be  cur- 
rest  of  the  year  at  27^  to  30  cents.  rently  earning  at  a  rate  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  this.  It  is  annovuiccd  that  the  Pacific 
Vartfrofiu  "^^^  fVall  Street  Journal  esti-  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  sold  its 
/ortht  mates  that  with  the  present  rate  trans- Pacific  steamers,  is  going  into  ocean 
'"**  of  output  maintained,  the  year  business  again.  Ancient  steam  vessels  are 
1916  will  for  the  first  time  show  a  produc-  changing  hands  at  prices  from  two  to  five 
tion  of  refined  copper  in  excess  of  2,000,000,-  times  as  great  as  their  value  before  the  war. 
000  pounds.  The  increase  over  1915  is  esti-  With  goods  to  be  moved  greatly  in  excess  of 
mated  at  450,000,000  pounds,  whereas  never  means  of  moving  them,  it  is  scarcely  a  ques- 
bcfore  in  history-  has  the  increase  of  any  one  tion  of  price  of  steamers  and  transportation, 
year  exceeded  one-third  that  amount.  The  but  rather  a  question  of  whether  these  can 
extravagant  profits              v-d   by  the  differ-  be  procured  at  any  price. 

cnce  between  the  ti.  :   ;  selling  prices  we 

have  quoted  have  brought  huge  new  produ-  ^^  ^^^^^      British  experts  have  recently  in- 

cer*  into  the  field.     Of  these,  the  Kennerott,  Are          vcstigated   the  causes  of  the  cx- 

In  ■•-•on,  an<i  Chilr  copper  conci-rns  alon*-  ««'"'<'•        traordinary    condition    noted    in 

ar-             !ed  to  pr'Klucc  this  year  252,000,000  the    last    paragraph,    and     find     that    (ireat 

ptninds.      This    great    production,    together  Britain    has    requisitioned     for    goveriuncnt 

with   war   pr               rxjx-(ted   to  show   total  purposes  no   less  than    50   per  cent,  of  that 

receipts  of  ^                 '''>(><>  "■  -''',5,fK)0,(X)0  for  country's  vast  nicrcliant  fleet.     Six  per  cent. 

the  year,                                           -.  value  of  the  has  hern  destroyid  in  war  by  the  ( Jernians, 

1915  copper  output  of   only  $2HS.000,0('K) ;  and    there   is   a   very    appreciable    loss    from 

while  in    1914  the  figure  was  ^205.0(K),0(K).  normal    rfTu  ien(  v    in    delays   caused    by    war 

Allowing  for  an  increase  of   10  ()rr  tent,  in  conditicjns.     The   net    result    is,    from    these 

the  copper  mjtput  of  other  countries,   it   is  estimates,  that  the  British  menhant   m.irine 

found  that  the  United  States  will  contribute  fleet  is  now  only  available  to  the  extent  of 

79   per  cent,   of   th^-    -•-''"           per   supply  .'5  p«-r  'ent,  of  its  strength   f«)r  the  <.invir)g 

this   year   and    is   pr-           „               than   was  of    f(K>dstuffs   arul    like   c  «)innu)dities.      These 

mined   in   the   whole   world    five  years   ago,  facts  bear  up<*n  the  hubmarinc  catnpaign. 
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To  make  up  tor  the  great  defi- 
Hm^U'd^l.     ciencv   in   the  world's  merchant 

fleet,  the  shipyards  of  all  neutral 
countries  are  working  with  feverish  activity. 
Our  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  that  on 
April  1  there  were  orders  for  360  vessels 
in  American  yards,  totaling  over  a  million 
tons.  About  half  of  these  ships  were  on  the 
seaboard,  representing  over  800,000  tons  of 
salt-water  shipping.  This  volume  of  ton- 
nage under  construction  has  increased  more 
than  three  times  over  the  amount  reported 
as  late  as  July  1,  1915.  In  the  suddenness 
of  the  emergency  caused  by  the  paralysis 
of  the  British  merchant  fleet  it  is,  of  course, 
quite  hopeless  to  produce  new  vessels  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  fully  the  demands  of  inter- 
national trade.  Nor  have  the  railroads  been 
able  to  keep  the  unprecedented  movement  of 
ocean-bound  freight  continuous  and  free.  In 
the  middle  of  April,  the  managers  of  the 
steamship  companies  were  in  a  joint  confer- 
ence in  New  ^  ork  City  with  the  traffic  offi- 
cials of  the  trunk-line  railways  of  the  coun- 
try to  provide  for  the  closest  cooperation  pos- 
sible in  dealing  with  the  costly  congestion. 

\Vhile  commodities  and  ocean 
^'"o^ii'Jm^a'    transportation    and    the    cost    of 

living  generally  have  gone  up  in 
such  startling  fashion,  railroad  transportation 
under  our  system  of  government  control  has 
remained  stationan,-  as  to  the  price  received 
for  it.  The  railroads  have  estimated  re- 
cently tlfat  the  general  movement  upward 
of  prices  has  increased  their  cost  no  less  than 
53  per  cent,  for  general  supplies.  Even  the 
important  item  of  steel  rails,  the  cost  of 
which  has  remained  stationan,-  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  at  S28  per  ton,  is  now  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  general  market,  an 
increase  of  $5  per  ton  having  been  an- 
nounced. Thus,  when  the  400,000  employees 
in  the  locomotive  engineer,  fireman,  conduc- 
tor, and  trainman  unions  presented  on  March 
30  their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  and 
an  increase  in  wages,  the  railroad  managers 
felt,  with  much  justification,  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  ground  between  the  up- 
per millstone  of  radically  increased  expenses 
and  the  nether  millstone  of  stationary  rates. 
Their  answer  to  the  unions  was  a  proposal 
to  reopen  the  whole  question  of  rates  of  pay 
and  working  rules,  though  it  was  contended 
that  the  present  schedules,  having  been  large- 
ly fixed  by  mediation  and  arbitration,  are  al- 
ready "adequate  and  even  liberal."  It  is 
evident  that  the  whole  question  of  railroad 
rate-making  must  be  reopened. 


r,     ^ »  .     .    While   the   profits  of   American 

great  Britain  $  ^  .  i       i_  • 

\nar  mmes,  manufactures,  and  ship- 
"'''"'  ping  concerns  are  shooting  up- 
wards, as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
and  in  Mr.  Speare's  article  in  this  issue,  the 
European  governments  are  wrestling  grimly 
with  the  problem  of  raising  funds  for  war 
expenses.  Great  Britain's  budget,  published 
on  April  4,  was  based  on  new  and  increased 
taxes  estimated  to  raise,  annually,  $325,000.- 
000  more  than  the  old  schedule.  Its  striking 
features  were  new  taxes  on  amusements,  rail- 
road tickets,  watches,  and  mineral  waters. 
Added  to  the  earlier  war  taxes  on  excess  war 
profits,  incomes,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
motor-cars,  the  coming  vear  should  bring  the 
British  Government  $2,200,000,000  of  in- 
come from  imposts,  if  no  extension  of  taxation 
is  attempted.  The  peace  revenues  of  the 
country  are  approximately  $1,000,000,000 
per  year.  It  is  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment's project  for  mobilizing  American 
securities  held  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  further  war  loans,  has  been 
carried  out  successfully,  the  amount  of  secu- 
rities obtained  being  in  excess  of  expectations. 
A  note  of  optim.ism  was  discernible  in  the 
announcement  of  the  new  budget.  Sir  George 
Paish  declaring  that  it  made  every  possible 
present  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  proved  the  country's  finan- 
cial ability  to  carr>  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 
It  is  claimed  that  trade  and  industn-  are 
proceeding  in  a  remarkably  equable  manner 
in  Britain,  considering  the  war,  and  that  the 
275,000  women  said  to  be  working  at  men's 
jobs  in  England  have  aided  the  labor  problem. 


r>>«   War 


Great  Britain  spent  in  the  vear 
oefe";"       ending  April   1.  SS.OOO.tmOOO 

— over  four  times  her  income 
under  the  new  taxes.  One-fourth  of  this 
expenditure,  however,  was  in  the  shape  of 
advances  to  her  colonies  and  allies.  The 
German  Treasury-  announces  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  last  December  were  S500,- 
000.000— at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000,000  a 
year — but  that  since  December  the  disburse- 
ments have  been  smaller.  Germany  has  just 
closed  her  fourth  war  loan,  to  which  there 
were  subscriptions  of  $2.b00.000.»^^0.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $9,000,000,000  borrowed  since 
the  war  began.  The  French  Minister  of 
Finance  states  that  war  expenditures  in  1915 
amounted  to  $4,400,000.00^).  with  estimates 
of  current  expenses  running  somewhat  above 
that  rate.  In  April.  France  arranged  to 
borrow  $100.000,0tX)  in  the  United  States, 
all  or  most  of  which  is  to  go  toward  paying 
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Americans  for  purchases  here.  Several  of 
our  bankers  have  underwritten  this  amount 
as  a  loan  to  the  French  Government,  which 
will  deposit  with  them  certain  securities  to 
be  collateral  for  debenture  bonds  offered  to 
the  public.  Russia  has  borrowed  $4,000,- 
000,000  since  the  war  began,  and  is  now 
incurring  war  expenses  at  the  rate  of 
$6,000,000,000  per  year. 


Th»  A  tiles' 


Following  the  Paris  conference 
ieonomie  in  March  of  the  Allies'  military 
"*  and  civil  chiefs,  began,  on  April 
20,  a  second  conference  to  discuss  specifically 
what  economic  measures  could  be  used  to 
hamper  the  enemy.  The  movement  was 
heralded  as  ominous  for  Germany's  trade 
future.  The  reprc»entativrs  of  three-fifths 
of  the  world's  population  were  meeting  to 
arrange  the  exclusion  of  Germany  from  their 
market*  and  from  all  trade  intercourse  until 
^'       '       '  '  '•  to  terms.     Thr  earlier  coiin- 

<  ;  ]  provided  for  an  intrrnati(»n;il 

bureau  of  freight*  at  London,  had  appor- 
tioned   equitably    among    the    Allied    nations 

fi ^    ff^j  maritime  transp«»rtation,  and  at- 

!■  i    to  check    the   rise   in    freight    rates. 

With  980  merchant  vevirU  lo*t,  up  to  April 
I.  and  alKjiif  li.ilf  the  vrssrls  of  the  Allied 
mrrrhant  marinr,  rei|uisitionrd  for  war  pur- 
[Hrsc^,  a  chief  anxiety  i%  for  Uittoms  to  carry 


foodstuffs.  There  have  even  been  hints  that 
the  Allies  would  be  complacent  if  American 
capitalists  should  arrange  to  lake  over  and 
use  the  important  nierctiant  vessels  of  Ger- 
man ownership  now  interned  in  the  harbors 
of  the  United  States. 

„  .,  .  „.       Last  month  saw  something  like 

Britain  Dia-  .  ...  ,  ii    •   •  i 

cuases.  and  a  senous  crisis  m  the  nntisn 
'''"'•"  Cabinet.  In  Kngland  and  Ger- 
many people  say  just  what  they  think  on 
serious  matters,  whether  in  cabinets  and 
parliaments  or  outside.  In  this  country  it  is 
not  regarded  as  polite  for  Congressmen  to 
have  an  opinion  np»)n  a  really  critical  matter, 
involving  lite  and  death,  that  might  seem  at 
variance  with  the  views  or  policies  of  a  chief 
executive  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  so  beset 
with  problems — being  simply  cine  human  Ih'- 
ing  who  happens  to  have  been  elected  to  a 
high  office — that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he 
cr)uld  reach  sr)und  conclusions  all  unaided. 
F.ven  with  their  most  experienced  statesmen 
of  all  parties  in  the  British  Cabinet,  with  no 
elections  to  think  about  ami  no  party  issues 
involved,  it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of 
sharp  <lis4Ussion  to  reach  det  isions  upon  mat- 
trrH  where  opinions  may  fairly  differ.  In 
I'.ngland  there  has  been  mudi  diffrrrnd' 
afwiut  army  problems  and  war  elliiirniy. 
Financial   nutters,   as   wc   have  shown,   arc 
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Inu-riiati' lui  Kiliii  Stri.ce 


KING  GEORGE  AND  QUEEN  MARY  ON  OCCASION  OF  THEIR  VISIT  TO  THE  IRISH  GUAR£)S  AT  WARLOY  BARRACKS 
(On    the    right   of   the   Queen   is   Lord   Kitchener,   with    John    Redmond    behind    hitn    in    citizen's    clothes) 


well  managed.  Premier  Asquith  has  been 
reluctant  to  extend  the  policy  of  compulson,' 
military  service.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
thought  compulsion  necessary.  The  Labor 
party  has  been  against  compulsion.  Late  in 
April  the  cabinet  break  was  averted,  both 
sides  yielded  something  on  the  compulsion 
question,  and  England  goes  steadily  forward 
with  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  Lord  Kitchener  working  in 
full  cooperation. 

Under  the  management  of  Lord 
*/«  Conner  Kobert  Cecil,  as  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Hlockade.  the  British 
Orders  in  Council  that  regulate  the  use  of 
the  high  seas  by  neutral  nations  have  grown 
ever  more  stringent.  These  things  do  not 
matter  much  to  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  this  country's  general  prosperitv  is  con- 
cerned. W'c  have  more  foreign  trade  than 
we  can  find  ships  to  carry,  and  all  at  good 
prices,  without  sending  anything  to  Hol- 
land or  Scandin.Tvia  that  might  be  meant 
for  trans-shipment  to  Germany.  Individual 
Americans  have  suffered  hardship  by  reason 
of  Britain's  arbitrary  rules.  But  this  coun- 
try, as  a  whole,  is  unaware  of  loss  or  incon- 
venience on  that  account.     The  chief  groutid 


for  standing  firmly  against  the  illegal  aspects 
of  British  commercial  policy  toward  neutrals 
is  the  indirect  harm  that  comes  from  fail- 
ure to  maintain  neutral  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality. Our  failure  to  face  the  British  Or- 
ders with  vigor  is  what  has  mrde  submarine 
negotiation  with  Germany  so  difficult.  We 
seem  to  the  Germans  to  lack  sincerity  in 
our  attitudes ;  and  it  is  because  they  arc 
themselves  sincere,  even  when  misguided,  that 
there  is  danger  of  a  complete  break  between 
^Vash^ngton  and  Berlin.  Newspaper  readers 
are  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the  com- 
position and  dispatch  of  controversial  notes 
goes  steadily  on  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  British  Foreign  Office,  with 
complete  disagreement  on  every  issue  (on 
paper)  and  the  very  best  of  relationships  in 
point  of  fact. 

The    German    Chancellor,    von 

Oermiin  Aims,    ■,■,      .  ii     ii 

and  Pew  Bethmann- 1  lollw  eg,  won  a  great 
Prospect,  ^^ratorical  triumph  in  the  Reich- 
stag on  April  5.  If  Mr.  .Asquith  may  be 
said  to  have  held  his  own  in  Kngland.  it 
is  even  more  true  that  Bethmann- HoUweg 
has  maintained  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
various  factions  and  groups  of  political  and 
military    Germany.      It    was    felt    all    over 
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Europe  that  tfie  Chancellor  had  done  some- 
thing to  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  He 
disclaimed  conquest  as  a  German  motive. 
He  gave  no  outline  of  a  program  that  the 
Allies  could  approve,  yet  his  suggestions  were 
far  from  being  of  the  absurd  sort  made  by 
the  Pan-Germanists  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  war.  There  was  poise  and  confidence 
in  his  tone.  He  declared  that  the  blockade 
could  not  starve  Germany  out,  and  that  the 
German  people  could  still  further  reduce 
their  standard  of  living,  which  has  greatly 
increased  since  1870.  without  loss  of  vitalit}'. 
His  view  is  corroborated  by  many  evidences 
of  an  intense,  well-organized  German  agri- 
culture and  industry',  with  thrift  and  econ- 
omy put  on  the  basis  of  science  rather  than 
sinking  to  the  basis  of  poverty.  Germany's 
hope  lies  in  an  early  peace  and  a  capitalizing 
of  such  advantages  as  she  has  gained.  Some 
of  the  British  replies  were  derisive,  and  in 
the  earlier  tone  of  those  who  demanded  the 
complete  and  permanent  eflacement  of  the 
German  nation.  But  Mr.  Asquith's  reply, 
made  at  an  important  dinner  to  visiting 
French    Deputies   on   April    10,   was   much 


tllJ5Io    TUAT    IU*!L,.Ii.;,Lj 


vox     BETHMANX-HOLLWEG,     THE    GERMAN     CHAN- 
CELLOR,    WHO     IS     STRONGER     THAN     EVER     IN     THE 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  REICHSTAG  AND  THE  NATION 

more  reasonable.  It  was  quite  as  firm  and 
even  more  confident  in  tone  than  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor's,  and  it  was  highly  critical. 
But  it  was  not  vindictive.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  United  States,  instead  of 
choosing  this  moment  to  lock  horns  with 
Germany,  might  with  some  hope  have  tried 
to  unite  the  neutrals  in  an  effort  to  secure 
a  truce  and  help  the  belligerents  find  the 
basis  for  permanent  peace.  Not  one  of  the 
great  nations  engaged  in  this  war  is  going 
to  be  destroyed.  But  all  of  them  will  be 
bankrupt  if  the  war  runs  more  than  a  year 
longer. 

During  the  past  month,  war  in- 
Mr.  simondt    (ercst    has    continued    to    renter 

on  Verdun  i  i  i  i  i 

about  the  colossal  struggle  at 
Wrdun.  Fortunately  for  the  welcf)nu'  tliat 
our  readers  will  give  this  number  of  \\w 
Rl-viKWS,  Mr.  Siinonds  reached  New  \i)\\ 
late  on  April  20,  direct  from  a  visit  to  \'er- 
diin.  His  opportiiiu'tics  for  seeing  and  learn- 
ing from  the  Frrnch  stan<l|)(iint  were  af- 
for<lc(l  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
errunrtit  and  the  army,  anil  (niiM  not  have 
lirrti  lu-tfrr.  His  account  ol  the  X'erduti  bat- 
tle, as  »rrn  from  the  Frrnch  side,  adds  the 
rtoM  AN  AmiL  ''■'''''""*''''  •'"''  <'olor  of  Ins  prrs<inal  rvprn- 
i.,»  AK  THE  CAUiNET  CHCC*  to  tlic  foourccs  of  j^encral  and  hpccial 
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SCANDINAVIAN  PRE\nE:RS  AND  FOREICN  NHNISTERS  CONFERRING  AT  COPENHAGEN  IN  MARCH 
f. Around    the    tabic,    from    left    to    right,   are:      Knut    A.    Wallenherg.   Swedish   Minister  of   Foreign   Affnir'^ 
Claus    Ihlen,     Norwegian     Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs;  Gunnar     Knudsen,     XorwcBian     Premier;    C    T' 
Danish    Premier;    von    Erik    Scaveniue,    Danish    Minister  of    Foreign   Affairs,    and    Knut    Hjalmar    Ilamr 
Swedish     Premier) 


VHs 


knowledge  that  he  always  commands  in  his 
war  articles.  The  English  troops  n<nv  hold 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  entrenched  line 
in  the  Flanders  region  than  a  few  months 
ago.  They  faced  very  severe  fighting  last 
month.  Except  for  changes  that  involve  no 
great  areas,  the  war  continues  to  be  fought 
on  the  east  and  west  European  fronts,  along 
the  lines  established  man>-  months  ago. 

_  .  .      .      We   in   America   are  so  remote 

Dutch  ana         .  , 

Scandimiuhin  trom  the  troubled  waters  in 
""""  which  German  submarines  make 
their  attacks,  and  in  which  the  British  na\A- 
confiscates  neutral  mails  and  regulates  all 
neutral  commerce,  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
realize  the  intense  feeling  that  these  things 
have  aroused  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  in  Hollanil.  Spain  is  also  deeply  of- 
fended, and  there  was  never  a  bettor  cause, 
or  a  more  fitting  opportunity,  for  joint  neu- 
tral action  than  these  things  have  offered, 
if  only  the  United   States  had  been  willing 


to  organize  and  lead  the  neutral  group.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries conferred  at  Copenhagen  with  the  view 
of  advancing  their  own  interests  and  those 
of  neutrals  generally.  Sturdy  statesmen  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference,  and  regretted 
the  position  of  the  United  States.  Norway 
has  been  especially  incensed  over  the  U-boat 
attacks  which  have  sunk  many  of  her  ships. 
Feeling  in  Holland  has  also  been  deeply 
stirred,  not  only  by  Gennany's  reckless  at- 
tacks upon  shipping,  but  also  by  England's 
unlawful  restrictions  upon  her  commercial 
rights.  The  Dutch  are  fully  mobilized  and 
ready  to  defend  themselves  against  all  comers. 
The  diplomatic  energ)'  of  Holland  in  pro- 
testing against  the  seizure  of  mails,  both  to 
England  and  To  France,  is  spirited  and  self- 
respecting,  and  in  contrast  with  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Portugal's 
entrance  as  a  iiKmbcr  of  the  allied  group  has 
not  as  yet  led  to  any  movements  of  impor- 
tance beyond  the  initial  steps. 
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KING  FERDINa: 


TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  FIELD  HEADQUARTERS 


(At  the  right  of  the  picture  is  the  Austrian  Archduke   Frederick,  and  next  him  is  the  Bulgarian  King.     The  third 

figure  from  the  right  is  Premier  Radoslavov  of  Bulgaria) 


The  Government  and  people  of 
Her  Meighbori  neutral  Cjreece  continue  to  nnd 

their  situation  embarrassing.  The 
occupation  of  the  port  of  Salonica  by  the 
Allies,  last  October,  had  been  followed  by 
the  appropriation  of  the  island  of  Corfu ; 
and  on  April  1 1  Allied  troops  were  landed 
on  Cephalonia,  the  most  important  Greek 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  with  the  announced 
intention  of  creating  a  naval  base  there. 
Premier  Skouloudis  again  strenuously  pro- 
tested to  the  governments  at  Lond<in  and 
Pariv  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Allies 
announced  their  intention  of  transporting  the 
rejuvenated  Serbian  army  from  Corfu,  on 
the  we  '  '    •  ,  ^    l'»nira,  on  the  east  coast. 

I  hc)'     ■  :d   the  danger  of  trans- 

pfiftarion  by  water,  where  Teutonic  subma- 
rines might  be  lurking,  and  they  hit  upon  the 

plan  of  wn  ' he  troops  acn»ss  (Jrerce  by 

railroad.    '  -  ly  and  Austria  immediately 

entered  protest,  declaring  that  compliance 
by  Grrrcc  would  be  r-  '  !  as  an  lui- 
friendly  art.  Hut  the  j;.  .  .i  minister  at 
Athens  is  reported  as  stating  that  the  Alli«* 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  avail  themvrlvw  of 
Grrrk      r;i  '  Meanwhile,     ex-Premier 

Vcnizcloi      ...:.. ..ics  to  be  the   thorn   in   the 


flesh  of  King  Constantlne  and  the  leader  of 
those  who  believe  that  Greece  should  enter 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  against 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  V^enizelos  reiterated 
on  April  17  his  charge  that  the  prcsenl  (jov- 
ernmcnt  does  not  represent  the  majority  of 
the  Hellenic  people,  and  declared  that  the 
time  has  come  to  decide  whether  the  divine 
right  f)f  kings  shall  he  accepted.  He  denied 
reference  to  tlie  possibilit\-  of  a  republic,  but 
inaintained  that  the  free  people  of  Greece 
should  insist  upon  their  constitutional  rights 
and  lii)ert>.  With  the  complete  subjugation 
of  Serbia,  Bulgaria's  active  participation  in 
the  war  came  to  a  standstill,  although  she 
is  intently  watching  the  Allies  at  Salonica 
and  |)rrparing  for  the  threateneil  offensive. 
In  Rumania,  those  in  power  have  entered 
into  cominercial  treaties  with  Germ.iny  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  grain  to  the  Teutonic 
powers.  This  aiti<in  was  witlely  believed  to 
indicate  that  Rumania  will  not — as  so  often 
reiMirted — enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Rus- 
sia and  her  allies.  In  this  luiiiibrr  of  the 
RivMW  ^page  611)  we  print  the  views  of 
ex- Premier  Take  Jonescu.  the  V'enizclos  of 
Rumania,  who  briirves  that  his  country 
should  join  the  Allies. 
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On  April  18 — two  months  after  Along  with  this  bill  the  Legislature  passed  a 

suin  Victory     the    fall    of    Erzerum,    in    Asia  constitutional  amendment  which,  if  adopted 

Minor — came  news  of  the  tak-  by  vote  of  the  people,  will  make  such  a  sys- 

ing  by  the  Russian  army  of  Trebizond,  Tur-  tem  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 

key's  most  important  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  State.      The   date   of   the   beginning  of    the 

The  Russian  fleet  cooperated  effectively  with  fiscal  year  was  also  changed  from  October  1 

the  army   in    the    taking    of    this    Turkish  to  July  1,  and  two  other  proposed  constitu- 

stronghold,    supporting    by    its    artillery    the  tional    amendments    were    passed — Woman 

troops  operating  on  the  coast.    In  advancing  Suffrage  and  City  and  County  Home  Rule, 

from  Erzerum  the  Russians  had  stormed  a  Bills   were   passed    for   compulsor>'    physical 

number  of  Turkish  positions  in  the  vicinity  training  in  schools  for  all  children  over  eight 

of  Baiburt,  and  it  was  believed  last  month  years  of   age,   and    for  compulsory   military 

by  some  military  critics  who  had  studied  the  training   out   of   school   for   all    boys  except 

situation  that  the  Turkish  armies  in   Meso-  those  regularly  employed.     The  Legislature 

potamia  would  soon  be  isolated.     Trebizond  also  approved  a  $500,000  appropriation   for 

itself   is  interesting  as   the  place  where  the  the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard,  but 

famous  Anabasis  of  the  Ten  Thousand  ended  in    defeating   the    Constabularj-    bill    (after 

(400  B.  C.)   as  related  by  Xenophon.  passage  by  the  Senate)    it  failed  to  provide 

the  State  with   a  form  of   police  protection 

Kut-ei-Amar     ^^^   England   was   keenly   inter-  that  would,  if  adopted,  go  far  to  make  serv- 

ested  last  month  in  the  attempts  in  the  State  Militia  more  desirable  and  pop- 
to  relieve  General  Townshend's  beleaguered  ular  than  it  is  at  present,  for  within  the  past 
force  at  Kut-el-Amara,  where  the  British  icw  weeks  National  Guard  regiments  have 
had  been  hemmed  in  by  the  Turks  for  nearly  been  compelled  to  perform  police  dut)'  in 
five  months.  The  relieving  force  under  Gen-  connection  with  strikes — a  service  that  could 
eral  Gorringe  advanced  along  the  Tigris  be  rendered  far  more  effectively  and  eco- 
River  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Kut-el-  nomically  by  an  organization  of  State  Con- 
Amara.  Serious  floods  at  first  hindered  the  stabular}'  similar  to  that  in  Pennsylvania. 
British  advance,  but  later  drove  the  Turks 
from   their  trenches,   and   General  Lake  re-  ,     „  ,          The  New  '^'ork  prison  situation 

d-    ,  •   1  1  ' ''«  Osborne  , .  ,    .  .  , 

a    successful    engagement    with    the     Attach — Neio  was  discussed  in  committees  dur- 

Ottoman  troops  on  April  12.  Although  the  ''<"•*  •S'"""*  jpg  the  legislative  session  just 
army  of  relief  had  met  with  repeated  re-  ended  and  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  a 
verses,  this  later  news  somewhat  encouraged  commission  to  build  a  new  prison.  Mean- 
the  English  at  home  who  had  almost  des-  while  the  amazing  inabilit)'  of  the  State 
paired  of  Townshend's  release  from  a  most  government  to  maintain  its  own  dignity  and 
precarious  situation.  The  position  of  the  protect  its  own  agents  has  been  demon- 
British  at  Kut-cl-Amara  is  compared  with  strated  in  the  case  of  Warden  Thomas  ^L 
that  of  Gordon  at  Khartum  in  1881,  and  Osborne,  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  who  for  five 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith  in  the  Boer  War.  months  has  been  taken  from  his  duties  as  an 
There  have  been  many  and  serious  mistakes  official  of  the  State  Prison  Department  and 
in  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  on  the  part  subjected  to  relentless  prosecution,  at  the 
of  the  British  commanders,  and  these  have  hands  of  the  Westchester  County  district 
incurred  severe  criticism  at  home,  but  much  attorney,  whose  jurisdiction  includes  Sing 
would  be  forgiven  if  General  Lake  and  Gen-  Sing — /.  c,  the  plot  of  ground  qn  which  the 
eral  Gorringe  should  succeed  in  piercing  the  State  Prison  is  situated.  By  reason  of  the 
Turkish  lines  around   Kut-el-Amara.  decisions  of   the  judges,   the  efforts  of  this 

zealous  county  prosecutor  who  had  secured 

The    adjournment   of    the    New  indictments  have   thus  far  availed   little  cx- 

Ntw  York     \ox\i   Legislature,  on   April  20,  cept  to  deprive  the  State  for  the  time  being 

tgiaaura     p,iJ(.j  ^  session  as  Uneventful  as  of   the  services  of   one  of   the   great   prison 

any    in    the    recent    history    of    the    State,  reformers  of  this  generation.     Two  Justices 

Among  the  half-do/en   measures  of  general  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  thrown  out  the 

interest  that  had  been  enacted,  one  providing  principal  indictments  that  had  been  framed 

for  the  Introduction  of  a  budget  system  was  against  Mr.  Osborne,  and  It  seems  unlikely 

to  some  extent  an  outcome  of  the  discussion  that  the  case  will  ever  reach  a  jur>-.     The 

in   the  Constitutional   Convention   last  sum-  humiliation    that   comes    from    such    an    un- 

mcr.      The   scheme   now   adopted,   however,  precedented  situation   Is  likely  to  be  visited 

Is   a    legislative,    not   an    executive,    budget,  not  on  the  defendant,  but  on  the  State  itself. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


(From  March  21  to  April  20,  1916) 


The  Last  Part  of  March 

March  21. — Russian  armies  engage  in  three 
violent  offensive  movements  against  Germans  and 
Austrians:  in  the  sector  from  Riga  to  Dvinsk,  in 
the  Narocz  Lake  region  east  of  Wilna,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Czernowitz,  Bukowina. 

March  22. — The  transatlantic  liner  Minneapo- 
lis, used  as  a  British  transport,  is  torpedoed  by 
a  submarine  in  .the  Mediterranean,  but  remains 
afloat. 

March  23. — The  House  of  Commons  is  informed 
that  49,500  British  women  have  lost  their  hus- 
bands in  the  war  to  date. 

March  24. — The  British  passenger  steamer 
Sussex,  engaged  in  cross-Channel  traffic  and 
carrying  many  American  passengers,  is  struck  by 
a  mine  or  torpedo  but  remains  afloat;  fifty  of 
the  passengers  are  killed. 

The  American  State  Department  receives  the 
refusal  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Lansing,  submitted  on  January  18th, 
designed  to  regulate  the  operations  of  submarines 
[German]  against  merchant  ships  and  to  prevent 
the  arming  of  merchatit  ships  [.Allied]. 

Subscriptions  to  the  fourth  German  war  loan 
amount  to  $2,650,000,000;  the  total  of  the  four 
loans  is  $9,075,000,000. 

.March  25. — British  aeroplanes  attack  the  Ger- 
man airship  shed  in  northern  Schleswig,  losing 
three  of  their  number. 

It  is  learned  that  the  Dominion  Line  freighter 
Englishman,  bound  for  Portland,  .Me.,  has  been 
>unk  near  the  'English  coast,  presumably  tor- 
pedoed. 

The  British  Admiralty  makes  known  that  on 
February  2Xth  an  engagement  occurred  in  the 
North  Sea  between  the  armed  Cierman  raider 
Creif,  trying  to  run  the  blf>rkadc,  and  the  British 
armed  merchant  cruiser  .llrantara,  in  which  both 
ve»«eU  were  *uok. 

March  27. — Turkey  declares  that  no  Turkish 
submarine  wa«  involved  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Pertia  or  '>er  10th;   (jermany  and  Austria 

had    pre\  'Imied    respfintibility. 

Briti«h  troops  carry  by  assault  600  yards  of 
Orman  first  and  second  line  trenches  at  St.  Eloi, 

■II  rrach  the 
,\  -    (111    ihr   city 

itself,  killing  iwentv  (jfeeks;  two  or  more  of  the 
seven  dennzn  machioc*  are  destroyed  by  trcoch 
avialori. 

Austrian  arroj."  ■  irry  out  a  bomb-droppinK 

raid    over    the    \  province*;    the    Ii.ilians 

assert  rhat  four  of  ihc  machines  were  brouKhi 
down. 

March  27-21- — The  Premiera  of  Great  Britain, 
r  "  ,     '    ■      ■  !    ihr   F"or- 

r  military 

leaders,  mrrf  at  Paris  in  ibr  most  imp'triant 
Allied   war  a»nfrref»ce  held  since  the   war  began. 

March   2%.  -  (/real   Britain   answers  ihe   Amer- 


ican protest  against  the  seizure  of  securities  in 
the  mails  between  Holland  and  the  United  States 
upholding  the  action  on  the  ground  that  the 
securities  were  merchandise  emanating  from  Ger- 
many, seized  in  accordance  with  the  British  policy 
to  strike  at  German  credit. 

March  29. — General  Chouvaiev  becomes  Min- 
ister of  War  in  Russia,  succeeding  General 
Polivanov. 

March  30. — After  two  weeks  of  indecisive 
though  constant  struggle,  the  Germans  make 
further  gains  at  \'erdun ;  an  important  French 
position  at  Malancourt,  west  of  the  Meuse,  is 
captured  by  massed  infantry  attacks  preceded  by 
intense   artillery  fire. 

It  is  unofficially  stated  that  the  British  now 
hold  about  eighty  miles,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
Western  front,  releasing  French  troops  for  the 
defense  of  \'erdun. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
203  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Danish 
ships  have  been  sunk  by  Cierman  submarines, 
mines,   or   warships  since   the   war  began. 

The  Franco-Russian  hospital  ship  Portugal  is 
sunk  by  a  submarine  in  the  Black  Sea,  nearly 
100  physicians,  nurses,  and  members  of  the  crew 
being  lost;  the  Russians  assert  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  ship  was  evident  and  that  the  sub- 
marine attacked  in  daylight  after  encircling  the 
vessel. 

British  Orders  in  Council  apply  the  doctrine 
of  continuous  voyage  to  conditional  as  well  as 
absolute  contraband,  and  declare  that  being  on 
the  way  to  a  non-blockaded  [neutral]  port  shall 
not  in  itself  gain  immunity  from  capture,  for 
vessel   or  cargo,   for   a   breach   of  blockade. 

March  31. — In  the  attack  on  \'erdun,  the  Ger- 
mans by  night  assault  complete  their  occupation 
f)f  the  village  of  \'aiix,  in  which  they  obtained 
a   foothold  on  March   Nth. 

The  Zeppelin  airship  /.  /5  is  destroyed  by 
gunfire  during  a  raid  over  England  in  which 
five  airships  participate;  the  machine  comes  down 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  crew  being 
rescued   before   the   vessel    sinks. 

The  First  IVeck  of  April 

April  1. —  It  is  learned  thai  Holland  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  extra  prcp.'rctlncss 
precaiitiriiiH  in  view  of  the  increased  possibiliiy 
that  it  might  beromr  involved  in  the  war;  it  is 
variriusly  asserted  that  the  inrasures  are  anti- 
German  because  of  submarine  attacks  on  Dutch 
fthipping.  and  that  thrv  are  anii-.AIIics  Itc;h;sc  of 
:i  posfililr  iin  anion  of  llollaiiil  to  v^el  biliiiid  llic 
<<ermaii    line*    in    MrU'.iniii. 

(•ermaiiy  declares  that  the  Kussiaii  attacks 
which  began  on  March  IKih  have  come  to  an  end 
without  success  anil  \s\\\\  a  loso  rstimatrd  at  14'),- 
fK»0  mm;  the  Kii«»ians  are  allrjirtl  to  have  used 
V(0,iiOf»  men  and  an  unprecrdriiied  amount  of 
munitions. 

April  3.— Great  Britain  replies  to  the  American 
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protest  regarding  seizure  of  mails,  maintaining 
right  to  examine  mail  sacks  and  confiscate  pack- 
ages containing  contraband. 

The  first  important  French  counter-attack  in 
the  Verdun  region  results  in  the  recovery  of  a 
part  of  the  village  of  Vaux. 

Cjerman  Zeppelin  airships  carry  out  the  fourth 
raid   over  Great  Britain   in   as  many  nights. 

•'\pril  4. — Chancellor  McKenna  presents  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  greatest  budget  in  British 
history;  the  total  expenditures  for  the  >ear  are 
estimated  at  $9,127,000,000,  and  the  revenues  at 
$2,545,Ofi(i,000;  new  taxes  are  proposed  which 
will  yield  $325,000,000. 

An  official  British  report  on  merchant-shipping 
losses  (to  March  23d)  states  that  53S  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  of  the  .Mlies  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  ISS  neutral  vessels;  the  British  and 
French  steamships  lost  amount  to  between  6  and 
7  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  such  vessels  in  use 
in  those  countries. 

April  5. — In  the  attack  on  Verdun,  the  Ger- 
mans capture  by  storm  the  village  of  Haucort, 
west  of  the   Meuse. 

In  the  Reichstag,  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  delivers  a  noteworthy  address  review- 
ing Germany's  present  situation ;  he  recounts 
military  successes  in  all  directions,  upholds  the 
submarine  as  a  weapon  to  combat  England's 
starvation  policy,  and  declares  that  the  peace  to 
come  must  be  a  lasting  one  providing  for  a 
peaceful    arrangement   of    European   questions. 

The  official  French  report  on  the  sinking  of 
the  unarmed  Channel  steamer  Sussfx  is  made 
public;  the  captain  and  several  passengers  saw 
the  wake  of  a  torpedo,  and  several  pieces  of  the 
missile   were   found   on   the   vessel. 

Gen.  Paolo  Morone  becomes  Minister  of  War 
in   Italy,  succeeding  General   Zupelli. 

A  German  official  statement  tells  of  the  loss 
of  fourteen  German  aeroplanes  during  March, 
but  declares  that  forty-four  British  and  French 
machines  were  lost. 

April  6. — The  Canadian  Parliament  is  in- 
formed that  the  Dominion  has  raised  300,000 
men  for  overseas  service. 

The  German  Federal  Council  adopts  a  meas- 
ure setting  all  timepieces  ahead  one  hour,  length- 
ening working  time  during  daylight  and  decreas- 
ing   the    necessity    for    artificial    light. 

April  7. — Germany  concludes  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Rumania,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  Rumanian  grain  by 
the   Central    Powers. 

The  Sdontl  Jf'cck  of  J f>ril 

.\pril  8. — In  the  battle  of  Verdun,  the  French 
are  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  village  of 
Bethincourt  to  straighten  their  lines  west  of  the 
Meuse. 

.\pril  9. — The  German  forces  at  Verdun  unite 
in  a  general  attack  on  a  front  of  more  than 
twelve  miles. 

.^pril  10. — Germany  replies  to  the  .\meric3n 
Government's  in({uiries  regarding  the  sinking  of 
the  SuiSfx:  the  note  denies  that  the  vessel  was 
sunk  by  a  (>erman  submarine  (although  an  un- 
known vessel,  resembling  a  warship,  was  tor- 
pedoed at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
neighborhood),  and  mentions  that  the  sea  in  the 
vicinity  was  full  of  floating  mines. 


Five  members  of  the  Greek  cabinet  resign. 

April  11. — The  Allies  land  troops  on  Cepha- 
lonia,  the  largest  of  the  Greek  islands  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  with  the  intention  of  creating  a 
naval  base  at  Argostoli. 

April  12. — Great  Britain  replies  to  the  Ameri- 
can protest  against  the  seizure  of  thirty-eight 
Germans,  .Austrians,  and  Turks  on  the  .American 
steamer  China,  near  Shanghai,  maintaining  that 
those  seized  were  plotting  against  British  au- 
thority  in    India. 

.April  13. — The  Dutch  Navigation  Board,  after 
investigation,  declares  that  both  the  Tuhantia 
and   the  Palembang  were  torpedoed. 

April  14. — An  agreement  is  reached  at  London 
between  Chicago  meat-packers  and  the  Britij^h 
Government,  in  the  dispute  over  seized  meat  car- 
goes; the  cargoes  are  paid  for,  and  the  packers 
agree  not  to  trade  in  future  with  Great  Britain's 
enemies. 

Three  British  naval  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  on 
Constantinople,  attempting  to  destroy  powder 
factories  and  aeroplane  hangars;  the  machines 
f^y  300  miles,  the  longest  air  journey  in  the  war. 

The    Third  li'eek   of  April 

.April  15. — In  the  battle  at  Verdun,  the  French 
attack  with  large  forces  the  German  position  at 
Fort  Douaumont. 

April  16. — Turkey  admits  the  sinking  of  the 
Russian  hospital  ship  Portugal  on  March  30, 
maintaining  that  the  vessel  was  without  Red 
Cross  mark  and  was  apparently  being  used  as  a 
transport. 

April  17. — The  Germans  renew  their  assaults 
on  Verdun,  after  several  days'  inaction,  advanc- 
ing in  deep  infantry  columns  in  an  attempt  to 
ascend   Pepper  Hill. 

.April  18. — The  United  States  Government  sends 
to  the  German  Government  a  note  regarding  sub- 
marine warfare  against  passenger  and  freight- 
carrying  vessels,  declaring  that  unless  CJermany 
abandons  its  present  methods  diplomatic  relations 
will  be  severed;  an  appendix  to  the  note  sets 
forth  "authenticated  facts"  which  show  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  unarmed  French  pas- 
senger steamer  Sussrx  was  torpedoed  without 
warning  by   a  German   submarine. 

Trebizond,  the  fortified  Turkish  Black  Sea 
port,  is  captured  by  Russian  armies  in  cwipera- 
tion  with  a  fleet. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  is  informed 
that  3117  non-combatants  (including  1175  pas- 
sengers) have  lost  their  lives  through  sinkings  by 
submarines  and   mines. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  a 
measure  advancing  legal  time  by  one  hour,  to 
take  advantage  of  daylight  and  economize  on 
artificial  light. 

April  19. — The  Italians  capture  the  summit  of 
Col  di  Lani,  of  strategical  importance  in  the  cam- 
paign against  .Austria. 

North  of  Vpres,  the  CJermans  carr>-  650  yards  of 
British  trenches. 

.April  20. — Official  announcement  is  made  at 
Paris  of  the  landing  of  Russian  troops  at  Mar- 
seilles, France,  in  "a   great  flotilla  of  transports.' 

It  is  stated  at  London  that  the  Cabinet  has 
reached  an  agreement  on  conscription,  and  that  the 
threatened  crisis  has  been  averted. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


{From  March  21  to  April  20,  1916) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

March  21. — The  Senate  passes  the  Tillman 
bill  authorizing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  a 
Government  armor-plate  plant,  to  cost  $11,000,000. 
.  .  .  The  House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the 
Hay  Army  bill  designed  to  create  a  reserve  of 
officers  who  receive  militan.-  instruction  in  schools 
and  colleges  under  army  supervision. 

March  22. — The  Senate  postpones  considera- 
tion of  army  reorganization  until  the  House  meas- 
ure is  before  it;  a  bill  is  passed  which  doubles 
the   cadet  corps   at  West  Point. 

March  23. — The  House,  by  vote  of  402  to  2, 
passes  the  Army  Reorganization  bill,  increasing 
the  regular  army  to  1+0,000  men;  a  proposal  to 
fix  the  strength  at  220,000  is  rejected,  213  to  191. 

March  27. — In  the  House  the  literacy  test  pro- 
vision of  the  Burnett  immigration  bill  is  sustained 
by  vote  of  225  to  82;  a  revised  Administration 
measure  creating  a  permanent  non-partisan  Tariff 
Commission  of  six  members,  is  introduced  bj'  Mr. 
Rainey    ( Dem.,   111.). 

March  30. — The  House  passes  the  Burnett  Im- 
migration bill  by  vote  of  308  to  87 ;  it  prohibits 
the  admission  of  immigrants  who  cannot  read 
English  or  some  other   language  or  dialect. 

April  1. — In  the  Senate  debate  upon  army  re- 
organization, .Mr.  Borah  fRep.,  Id.)  declares  that 
the  State  militia   is  inefficient  as  a  national   force. 

April  5. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(Dem.,  Ore.),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  declares  that  the  Fnited  States 
Is  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  with  arms  any 
demand  it  might  make  upon  European  belliger- 
ents which  encroach  upon  American  rights. 

April  f>. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  36  to  34,  re- 
tains in  the  .Army  Reorganization  bill  the  pio- 
vition  for  a  federal  volunteer  army.  ...  In  the 
Hou>«,  the  Fortifications  bill  is  reported  from 
committee,  authorizing  expenditures  of  $34,2V9,- 
050  for  strengthening  roast  defenses  and  accumu- 
lating  reserve  ammunition. 

April  10. — TTjc  Senate  rejects  the  proposal  of 
■Mr.  I»dge  'Rep.,  Ma**.),  a*  a  rider  to  the  Sugar 
Rrpral  hill,  10  ir)rr«>.i«e  the  cunloms  rate  on  dyc- 
»'  "«  an  aid  to  the  creation  of 

»   .  in  dye   industry. 

A^ril  II. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  post- 
poning for  four  ■  admiiition  of  sugar  to 
the  free  list,  at  ,  I  in  the  Tariff  law  of 
"II.  The  Hou«p  pa««r4  the  River  and 
Harbor  appropriation  bill    f$39,60K,410). 

April  14 — TTie  Senate  adds  to  the  Army  Re- 
*''  *>ill     a     provition     for     fJovrrnment 

h  plants   to    produce    nitrate    used    in 

the  manufaaure  of  muntiiont  of  war  and  as 
fertilizer. 

April  17. — The  Mouse  pastes  the  bill  doub- 
ling the  cadet  corps  at  West   Point. 

April    II. —  The    Senate    pastes    the    Army    Re- 


organization  bill  without  roll-call,  after  increas- 
ing the  regular-army  provision  from  178,000  to 
250,000. 

April  19. — Both  branches,  assembled  in  joint 
session,  are  addressed  by  President  Wilson  re- 
garding Germany's  "relentless  and  indiscriminate 
warfare  against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use 
of  submarines";  he  informs  Congress  that  he  has 
demanded  of  Germany  the  abandonment  of  its 
present  methods  if  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  to  be  maintained. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

March  21. — In  the  North  Dakota  Presidential 
primary.  Senator  LaFolIette,  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
feats Henry  D.  Estabrook,  of  New  York,  in  the 
Republican  contest. 

March  29. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  issues  a 
statement  at  Oyster  Bay,  criticizing  President 
Wilson's  handling  of  Mexican  problems  during 
the  past  three  years. 

April  3. — In  the  Michigan  Presidential  prefer- 
ence primary,  Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit,  wins  the 
Republican  endorsement  over  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith;  President  Wilson  is  the  unopposed 
Democratic  choice.  .  .  .  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  concludes  three  days'  testimony  regarding 
.Administration  policies  and  programs,  before  the 
House  Committee  on   Naval   .Affairs. 

April  4. — In  the  Wisconsin  primary,  Senator 
LaFolIette  fails  to  win  more  than  a  bare  majority 
of  the  contests  for  delegates  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention;  in  Milwaukee,  Daniel  W. 
.Moan    (Socialist)    is  elected   mayor. 

April  5.— ^Ex-President  Roosevelt,  in  a  state- 
ment to  reporters  at  Oyster  Bay,  dedans  his 
unwillingness  to  be  nominated  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  unless  the  people  are 
"pro-l'nited  States  first,  last,  and  all  the  time," 
and  "prepared  tr)  take  the  posiiifin  thnt  Inclc 
Sam  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  defiMul  his  rights 
and  to  defend  every  one  of  these  people  wherever 
these  people  are. ' 

.April  K*. — Senatiir  Cummins  receives  (he  en- 
(lorHcmrnt  of  Iowa  Republicans  in  the  Presiden- 
tial primary,  without  opposition. 

April  II. —  In  llir  Illinois  Prrsidcniial  prefrr- 
« nce  primary  there  are  no  caiididaics  in  o|)|)oNi- 
lion  to  Woodrow  Wilson  (Dem.)  and  Senatcir 
Sherman  fRcp.)  ;  12,000  Republican  voters  wriie 
'F'hefwlore   Roosevelt's   name  on   the  ballots. 

April  Ifi. — Nebraska  Rrpublir.iiis  express  their 
preference  for  Menrv  Ford,  of  l)elrf)it,  as  Presi- 
dential nominee,  as  against  Sriiaior  Cumiiiitis, 
of  lown  ;  Mr.  Hrvaii'n  attempt  to  have  pr<iliibi- 
tion  candidates  rho*rn  for  v.iri<Mi<i  offirri  is  uii- 
kuccestfiit. 

April  IV. — The  Prrniiirni  ri<iriiiM.iiri  William 
Moiilton  Ingrahain,  forrnrr  Ma\or  of  Portland, 
Me.,  at  Attittaiit  Secretary  of   War. 
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(£/  Paul  Ttnmj.»<in 
COL.    WILLIAM    C.    BROWN  COL.    GEORGE    A.    DODD  COL.    HERBERT   J.    SLOCUM 

THE  PRINCIPAL  LEADERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CAVALRY  DETACHMENTS  IN  MEXICO 
(Colonel    Brown,  of  the  Tenth   Cavalry,  was  in  command  of  the  troopers  who  defeated  Villa's  men  in  the  second 
engagement,   near   Aguascalientes   on   April   1.     Colonel   Dodd  commanded  the  Seventh  Cavalry  which  routed  a  con- 
siderably   larger   force   of   \'illistas   in   tne   first   engagement,  at  San  Geronimo,  on  March  29.     Colonel  Slocum  was 
in   command  of  the  Thirteenth   Cavalry',   attacked  by   Villa  at  Columbtis,  N.  M.,  on  March  9) 


THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITION  IN  MEXICO 

March  23. — Carranza  troops  report  two  skir- 
mishes with  the  Villa  forces  near  Namiquipa. 

March  25. — President  Wilson  charges  that  there 
are  persons  along  the  Mexican  border  engaged 
in  originating  and  spreading  sensational  rumors 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  intervention  in 
the  interest  of  certain  American  owners  of  Mexi- 
can  properties. 

March  26. — The  punitive  expedition  establishes 
an  advanced  base  120  miles  south  of  Casas  Gran- 
des,  and  230  miles  south  of  the  New  Mexican 
border. 

March  29. — American  cavalry  men  under  Co- 
lonel Dodd  come  upon  a  larger  body  of  ^"iIla■s 
troops  at  San  Geronimo,  in  the  Guerrero  district; 
after  a  ten-mile  running  fight,  in  which  sixty 
Mexicans  are  killed  and  four  I'nited  States  sol- 
diers wounded,  the  X'illa  forces  separate  into 
small    bands    and    retreat   to   the   mountains. 

April  1. — .American  troops  for  the  second  time 
come  in  contact  with  the  \illistas  near  Aguas- 
calientes, a  squadron  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  under 
Colonel  Brown  surprises  one  of  the  scattered  bands 
and  in  a  running  fight  kills  perhaps  thirty  of  the 
bandits. 

April  5. — The  Secretary  of  War  purchases  ad- 
ditional motor  trucks  for  the  transportation  of 
supplies,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  370, 
costing   $621,0(»(i. 

April  7. — Carran/a  makes  inquiry  of  the  United 
States  (Jovernment  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
the  punitive  expedition  will  further  penetrate 
into  Mexico  and  the  length  of  time  the  pursuit 
of   Villa   will    be   maintained. 

April  11. — It  is  learned  that  the  .American 
forces  in  Mexico  total  12,0(M)  men,  with  18,000 
others   along   the   border. 


April  12. — As  United  States  forces  enter  Parral, 
Chihuahua  (375  miles  south  of  the  borderl,  they 
for  the  first  time  meet  with  resistance  from  the 
Mexican  people;  two  cavalrymen  and  forty  Mexi- 
c:;ns  are  killed;  the  Carranza  authorities  declare 
that  the  populace  was  indignant  at  the  entrance 
of  American  soldiers  into  a  cit>\  and  could  not 
be   restrained. 

Venustiano  Carranza,  head  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  informs  the  United  States  that  it 
is  unwise  for  American  troops  to  remain  longer 
en  .Mexican  soil,  as  more  serious  incidents  than 
that  at  Parral  may  develop. 

April  16. — It  is  widely  reported  throughout 
Chihuahua  that  Villa  is  dead  from  wounds  re- 
sulting  in   the   amputation   of  a   leg. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNME-VT 
March  22. — It  is  officially  announced  at  Peking 
that  \  uan  Shih-kai  will  renounce  the  oifice  of 
Emperor  and  resume  the  Presideno',  the  revolu- 
tion having  shown  that  the  demand  for  a  mon- 
archy  is  not   unanimous. 

March  2*>. — Felix  Diaz  is  again  reported  to 
have  entered  Mexico  (on  the  Gulf  Coast),  at  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  expedition. 

March  31. — General  Oshima  becomes  Minister 
of  War  in  Japan,  succeeding  I.ieuienant-General 
Uka  who  resigns  on  account  of  ill  health. 

•April  6. — The  province  of  Kwang-tung,  China, 
including  the  important  city  of  Canton,  joins  in 
the  revolt  against  the  ^'uan  Shih-kai  government. 
.  .  .  General  Obregon  becomes  Minister  of  War 
in   Mexico. 

April  S. — The  Norwegian  Storthing  votes  to 
extend  to  women  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Council 
of  State. 

April  12. — The  province  of  Che-kiang,  China, 
joins  in  the  revolt  against  the  central  govern- 
ment,  and   declares   its   independence. 
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LNTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

March  26. — Costa  Rica  brings  suit  against 
Nicaragua,  in  the  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice,  for  infringement  of  rights  through  nego- 
tiations of  the  canal  treat}-  wnh.  the  United 
States. 

April  11. — The  Nicaraguan  Congress  com- 
pletes ratification  of  the  treat}'  granting  to  the 
United  States  two  naval  bases  and  a  perpetual 
option  on   the  canal   route. 

OTHER  OCCURRLNCES  OF  THE  MONTH 
March  22. — Fire   destroys   large   sections  of  the 
business  district  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  a  residen- 
tial   district   of    Nashville,    Tenn. 

March  29. — Twent}-six  persons  are  killed  in 
a  wreck  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  in- 
volving  three    express   trains,    at  Amherst,    Ohio. 

April  7. — The  Government's  estimate  of  winter 
wheat  production  indicates  the  smallest  crop  in 
twelve  years,  due  to  reduction  in  acreage  and 
unfavorable   weather. 

.April  15. — The  Panama  Canal  is  reopened, 
having  been  closed  by  earth  slides  for  seven 
months. 

April  17. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  by 
request  of  Mexican  planters  in  Yucatan,  assumes 
oversight  of  the  disposition  of  sisal  fibre  used  in 
binding  .American  harvests.  ...  A  rear-end  col- 
lision in  a  fog  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  at  Bradford,  R.  I.,  causes  the 
death  of  six  persons. 

OBITUARY 
.\farch    19. — Dr.    Harry   C.   Jones,   professor   of 
phvsical   chemistr>-   at  Johns    Hopkins   University, 

50. 

March  25. — Walter  Cook,  a  distinguished  New- 
York  architca,  69.  ,  ,  .  William  J.  Kinsley,  the 
handwriting  expert,  51. 

.March  26. — Susan  Elizabeth  Blow,  prominent 
in  the  early  development  of  kindergartens  in  the 
United    States,   73. 

March  27. — Thomas  J.  Pence,  secretary  of  the 
Pemocratic  National  Committee,  43.  .  .  .  John 
B.  Elam,  of  Indianapolis,  for  many  years  law- 
partner  of  President  Benjamin   Harrison,   71. 


Nfarch  28. — James  Leigh  Strachan-Davidson, 
Nfasler  of  Balliol  (  ollege,  Oxford.  .  .  .  Col. 
Francis  L  Lcland,  a  prominent  New  York  art 
patrop,  77.  .  .  .  Edward  NL  Knox,  ihe  hat  manu- 
facturer, 74. 

Nfarch  30. — Weill  W.  Cooke,  an  authority  on 
bird  miKraiion,  60. 

^  'h    Hill,   auihor  of  school   fext- 

h"*"  ics,  76.  .   .   .  Prof.  Eric  Gerard, 

a  Belgian  authority  on  electrical  engineering,  58. 

AprilL-    '  ':         ••   *■  ;>rcsideni  emeri- 

lut  of  the  ,   87    (*cr  paKc 

624).  .  .  .  N^iiliuli  I. iirrork,  t>i«h'>p  of  the  .Metho- 
dist EpiKopal  Church  of  .Montana,  63. 

April  4. — Geotfte  W.  Smallry,  for  manv  year* 
I./>ndon  corrr«;  ',f  ihr   Nrw   VnrV   Trihunr, 

•2.   .    .    .   Sir  J'  ■<',!•  diseitiK'ii^hrd  mrm\irT 

of  Parliament  and  r,i  several  Hritith  minisirirt, 
*0.  .  .  .  David  DoukI's,  a  Midrly  known  Scol- 
rish  publisher,  9). 

April  < — Sir  (  harlr*  Hmry  Brownlow,  oldest 
of    British    f)rUI-mar*hal«,    ^l.     .     .     .    Sir    Orald 


Pboto  by  Aniern-an  I'riss  .Vbs'ii.,  N.  V. 

RICHARD    HARDING    D.WIS 

(Mr.  Davis,  who  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  New  York  on  -April  11,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  American  writers.  .\t  first  espe- 
cially noted  as  a  master  of  short-story  writing, 
he  later  became  equally  famous  as  war  corre- 
spondent during  the  Spanish-.Xmcrican,  South 
-■\frican  and  Kusso-Japancse  w  irs.  llis  most 
recent  dispatches  described  the  occupation  of 
Salonica  by  the  .Mlies.  Earlier  in  the  present 
war  he  had  been  behind  the  (Jcrman  lines  in 
Belgium) 


.Augustus  Lowther,  prominent  in  the  British  diplo- 
matic service,  58.  .  .  .  Dr.  Nathan  Oppcnheim, 
of  New  York,  a  specialist  in  children's  dis- 
eases, 50. 

•April  6. — Sir  Colin  Campbell  Scott-MoiicricfT, 
the  British  authority  on  irrigation,  80.  .  .  .  Sir 
Alexander  Russell  Simpson,  former  Dean  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, 80. 

.April  7. — George  R.  Colton,  recently  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  49. 

April  9.— Wilfrid  Philip  Ward,  editor  of  the 
Duhlln  Rfvifiv,  the  I.oiulon  (  atliolic  periodical, 
60.  .  ,  .  Prof.  Charles  ,A.  Davis,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a   noir<l   authority  fin   peat,   55. 

.April  IL — Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  dis- 
tinguished    author    and     war    correspondent,    52. 

April  12. — Hubert  George  dc  Burgh  Cniuiing, 
Mar'iuis  of  Clanricarde,  one  of  the  great  laiid- 
holdrrs  of  Ireland,  X4. 

.April  16.— (Jeorgc  Wilbur  Peck,  fortnrr  <  Jov- 
rrnor  of  Wisoinsin,  and  auihor  of  "Peck's  Bad 
Boy,"  75. 

April  17. — Or.  Irwin  Shepard,  for  tnanv  years 
srcreiary  of  thr  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, 73. 


AMERICAN  CARTOONS  ON 
UNCLE  SAM'S  PROBLEMS 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  on  April  19, 
despatched  to  Berlin  an  ultimatum  re- 
garding Germany's  submarine  warfare,  de- 
manding some  revision  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed. A  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  our  editorial  pages. 


THt    H.NVL    AMtKKAN     NOTE 
From   the   Sun    (New    York) 


THE     NEW    CAKKIEJi 
From  the  Publw  Ledger  ( Pbiladclphu) 
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OLR    WITHDRAWAL   IS   W  TO  THE   COMMAXDER-IN 
CHIEF !    From  the  Sun  (New  York) 


©   l»lti:Jobu  T.   McCutihwii 

AN    INTERMISSION,    NOT    INTERVENTION 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 

The  expedition  into  Mexico  for  the  pursuit 
of  Villa  has  encountered  a  good  deal  of  hard- 
ship. The  nature  of  the  country  itself,  with 
its  deserts  and  mountains,  and  its  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  has  not  served  to  make  the 
soldier's  task  an  easy  one.  The  situation  has 
been  complicated,  however,  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Carranza  Covernmcnt.  Not  only  has  the 
use  of  the  railroad  been  refused  for  the  move- 


A  ijii'L'jmati'    ijiRiAi. : 

From  the  Ledger  n'bilaclclpbia; 


(^At  ItrA^ON    TO 


.•■.t.%) 


A.ND    I    TJIOI'flllT    IT     WAS    A     I 

yu.  I" 
V (he  .U«i7   (.New   YorlO 


I      (XX)I) 
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IF    vou    can't   boss    a    little    womak,    try   a 

BIG    ONE 
From  the  Leader   (Cleveland) 


IF  \1LLA  IS  DE.\D,  WHAT  THEN?  THERE  ARE  OTHERS 
From  the  Journal  (New  York) 

ment  of  troops,  but  the  Carranza  Government 
has  asserted  that  no  expression  of  assent  has 
been  given  for  an  expedition  so  far  into  Mex- 
ico. Rumors  of  \'illa's  death  have  also  been 
circulated,  with  a  view,  it  has  been  thought, 
of  persuading  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
its  troops.     (Editorial  comment  on  p.  ^2^.) 


HELPING    L  NCLE    SAM    C.\TCH    V1LL.\ 
From  the  Evening  Post    (Chicago) 


/^ 

"■'•'^4;,.        ■. 

*3 

-riJjH^ 

^^^^Hbvt-          ^9^ 

^H^^^^^S^^L.  ■   ^v^   ^^^SbO 

^^^^^^B^B^-^^y^ 

'^P^^^^'PB^IfiP 

HH^^R^^^     ^--~~  s^^^^^ 

SAY,     SENOR,     IK     YOU  D     MKLP      MORE      AND     TALK 

LESS,    I'O    SOON    GO    HOME 

From    the    l.rdgcr    <  I'hiladelphia) 


THE    OPPORTfXITY    HE'S    BEEN    WAITING    FOB 
From   the    Register    (l>e»   Moines) 
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THE    .\PPEAL 
From  the  Eicniiig  Dis{<atch  (Columbus) 


ROUEO    AND    JULIET    REVISED 
From  the  Sun   (New  York) 

The  desperate  plight  of  the  G.  O.  P.  and  \ 
its  eager  turning  to  Justice  Hughes  as  its 
only  refuge  are  figured  in  the  two  cartoons 
above.  The  elephant  is  represented  as  play- 
ing Romeo  to  the  Juliet  Judge  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench  and  the  Columbus  Even- 
ing Difpatch  expresses  the  Stand-pat  horror 
of  the  Roosevelt  candidac>"  which  threatens 
to  kidnap  the  Republican  lady. 


=5X^10 


MR.    BRVAX    ALL    READY 
From   the   Exoxing   Ledger    (Iliiladtlphia) 


OIK    S 


•;     MiU     A     rOITI.AH     ri  ANK 
Irilnine    (South    tiriitl) 
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WIUOr«  13  NOT  HEROIC 
HUGHES  IS  NOT  HEROIC 
ROOT  IS  NOJ  HEMIC 


I 


AM  HEiaOIIC 

|,m«lll|    •  "t»»<C    TOOK 


(The  legend  refers  to  Roosevelt's  statement  that  the 
country  should  not  turn  to  him  unless  it  is  in  a  heroic 
mood;     l-roni  the  World  (New  York) 


TH^    ISSUE    AND    THE    MAN 
From  the   Trihunc    (New   York) 

The  two  New  York  newspapers,  the 
Tribune  and  the  JVorlil,  represent  the  op- 
posite extremes  of  the  popular  judgment  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  On  the  day  it  declared 
for  him  as  its  candidate  for  President,  the 
cartoon  ahove,  "The  Issue  and  the  Man," 
was  published  in  the  Trihutic.  The  JVorhl , 
on  the  other  hand,  pictured  the  Colonel  in 
the  swashbuckler  attitude  that  its  editors 
alwa\s  impute  to  him. 


HIS    PROBLEM 
From  the   World-Herald  (Omaha) 


T.    R.  S    MODEL    IS    NO   CAR    FOR    A    MOLLV-CODDLE 
From   the    Register    (Dei   Moines) 


preparedness! 

From  the  Sun   (New  York) 
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I  "^i^t^a/HA  20,000 


,>-^  '7  "^s 


"SWEET     LAND    OF     LUJERTY  ! 
From   the   Tribune    (Los  Angeles) 


EXAMIXATIOX    TIME  ! 
From    the   Constitution    (Atlanta) 


UEKEXSE   OF    THE    KAkMEk's    FORT    INDEPENDENCE 
From   the  Commercial-Appeal   (Memphis) 


"it's    all   THE    RA(;E    in    EUROPE" 
From    the    \'rtcs    (Detroit) 


^) 


"UiUr.   WITH    Mr^   S/JNNY,   TO  THF.   WOODSltEU" 

Ff.M.    ilir    l'.,,i  Inletliiji".  rt     iSratilc) 


( 


THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

MEXICO 


IN 


<Q)  Underwood  Ar  I'lulrrwri n,   >,  u   i ,  ri; 

TROOPS  OF  THE  IITH  CAVALRY  PROCEEDING  SOUTH  AFTER  CAMPING  AT  CASAS  GRANDE 


($«>   Intcniiillonal  Film  Sorrtce 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  WERE  IN  CONSTANT  SERVICE.  BRINGING  SLfPRLIES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATtS  BASE 
664 
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Q  t'l.iiern-j-l  -xl.  New  York 

GE>fERAL  r^^,.. NG  STUDYING  WAR  MAPS  OF  MEXICO.  AT  BRIGADE  HEADQUARTERS  NEAR  CASAS  GRANDE 


Q  I  r.^Vrrvr^xJ  *  t  o4w«oo4.  .Hrw  T'.rk 

LT.   LOGAK  8.  OOtUaX  AXb  LT.    HKUHUlT  A.   OAR/itr., 

AKMY    AVIATOU^, 

(Tile  •rro^ha««  llul  w«r«  not  immrdialrlir  di»al>t<*'l 
lor  sra«  rcMpn  or  MM>ilMr  ha-^-       - 

WMCr   ftSVCTM   COfl0tMO9|   ft' 
kino*.      tn<l     f^rrvinr     nU( 
I- 
I.  . 


.  /     • 


'hI.  Now  Vi>rk 
Tin    WIKKI.KS3    STATION    HET    UP    IN    THE    FIKXU, 
HKNIlING    DISPATCHES    DACK    TO   Ci>MMniS 
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liiun.„:.  :.aJ  Xcwi  Scrrice.  New  York 

THE  I6TH  U.  S.  INFANTRY  ON  THE  LONGEST  HIKE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN.  !^1ARCHING  "ROUTE  STEP" 

(On   March   21,   the   "doughboys"   covered   the    26   miles    from  _  Camp   Ajoie   Frcdcricka   to  the  camp   near   the 

famous  Cenalitas    ranch  in  Chihuahua) 


^  InJerwCTAl  di  L' Dilcrwood,  I<ex»  York 

THE  SOLDIERS'  EVENING  MESS— -SOMEWHERE  IN  MEXICO" 
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PtL-H.-Jiii.iih.  by  Hmu  ^>e»»  Str..-- 

(It  was  at  this  place,  on 
tome  unexplained  reason,  by 
ing  Major  Tompkins.  From 
ican  detachments  that  were 
eighteen  miles  distant  from 
■oon  afterward  moved  toward 


THE  MEXICAN  TOWN  OF  PARRAL 
April  12,  that  the  American  troops  under  Major  Tompkins  were  fired  upon,  for 
a  Carranza  force.  Three  United  States  soldiers  were  killed,  and  six  injured,  includ- 
that  moment  the  pursuit  of  \'illa  became  a  secondary  matter.  The  various  Amer- 
operating  along  different  routes  were  immediately  concentrated  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Parral,  and  measures  taken  against  any  emergency.  Carranza  troops  were  also 
this  region,  and  the  general   situation  became  one  of  much   uncertainty. 


I 


CTb*  A 


■/ni,UM3  BU\lHO  nil.  WAKU  <H-  MEXICAN  PtOOLEKS 

.'!•   Urrly   nu'-ntt  fhr    Meiti>jri«    bririKinK  into  the  Country  a  lluud  ul    mora 


■f 


!•    irrriT    aiM^'tiK  'tir    Meiti>  jriii,   bririKinK   *tii)i 
Ihaa   toe   iuli«c»   bad   •ecu    lor   aomc    lime) 
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GENERALS  OF  THE  ALLIES  AT  THE  MEETING  OF   THE   ALLIED    COLTMCIL   OF    V^AR    HELD   AT    THE    FRENCH 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS  ON  MARCH  12-13 
The  officers — reading  from  left  to  right — arc:    (lyncral     de    fa^ttltnau    (France);    General    Sir    Douglas    Haig 
(Great    Britain);    General    Wielemans    (Belgium,    Chief   of  the  General  Staff);  General  Jilinsky  (Russia);  General 
Joffre,   President  of   the_  Council   (France);   General    Porro     (Italy,     Deputy    Chief    of    Staff);     Colonel    Pechitch 
(Serbia).      General    Pelle   is   in   back,   between   General   Wielemans  and  General   Jilinsky) 


^  CndorwooU  *  rndiTwtH.'d.  N'.«  \   lu 

A  FRENCH  TRENCH  IN  THE  VERDfN  REGION 
(A   German  aero  torpedo   has  just   burst   in   l>ack,   the    smoke  being  still  visible.     In  the  center  of  the  picture 
a  corporal  is  seen   about  to  tire  a  torpedo.     The  (icrman    lines  are  about  200  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  crest. 
At  the  left  is  a  French  officer  giving  instructions  tu  (he  soldiers) 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  VERDUN  AS 

FRANCE  SAW  IT 

BY  FRANK  H.  SLMONDS 

[Regular  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Sim.onds'  usual  monthly  war  article  was  missing 
from  the  Re\tew  last  month  because  of  his  brief  visit  to  Europe.  He  arrived  in  New  York  on 
April  20,  coming  directly  from  personal  observations  at  \'erdun.  The  present  article,  written  on 
the  21st,  will  be  especially  welcomed  by  the  many  readers  who  have  relied  upon  Mr.  Simonds  as 
our    foremost    historian    and    interpreter    of    the    great  war. — The  Editor.] 

WHEN'  I  closed  my  last  article,  two  the  sea,  was  accepted  in  France  as  the  evi- 
months  ago,  the  Germans  were  just  dence  that  the  Germans  were  convinced  that 
beginning  the  operation  which  was  to  de-  France  was  weary  of  the  war,  that  the  failure 
velop  into  the  Battle  for  Verdun.  The  of  the  Champagne  offensive  in  September,  the 
preliminar}'  moves,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  continued  absence  of  effective  British  co- 
made  not  about  the  Lorraine  city,  but  along  operation,  the  disappointments  and  the 
the  Champagne  and  Artois  fronts,  and  at  strain  of  the  war  had  produced  a  weariness 
that  time  it  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  French  mind,  and  that,  if  Gemiany 
as  to  whether  a  real  offensive  was  to  come,  could  take  \'erdun  and,  having  taken  Ver- 
T  he  battle  that  followed,  which  in  a  more  dun,  should  offer  PVance  easy  terms  of  peace 
or  less  severe  form  has  continued  for  many  — status  quo  ante,  perhaps — the  French 
weeks,  has  already  been  accepted  on  all  sides  would  give  over  the  battle,  which  had  taken 
as  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  battles  of  so  frightful  a  toll  of  French  manhood,  of 
the  entire  war,  ranking  with  those  of  the  the  youth  of  the  country. 
Marne,  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  Dunaiec.  Read  the  German  official  and  the  German 
While  this  conflict  was  in  progress  it  was  semi-official  statements,  the  things  printed  in 
my  good  fortune  to  be  in  France,  to  talk  German  comment  or  transmitted  from  Gcr- 
with  men  both  in  militar)'  and  civil  life,  many  by  American  correspondents  and  the 
whose  views  were  instructive,  and,  finally,  same  note  will  be  detected  in  all  the  out- 
ro  visit  \'erdun  itself  and,  from  one  of  the  givings.  Germany  was  satisfied  that  France 
forts  above  the  town,  to  see  the  battle-lines  was  ready — not  to  surrender  more  territory 
and  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  soldiers  who  — perhaps  not  to  pay  an  indemnity,  but  to 
were  fighting  this  tremendous  struggle  their  accept  peace  on  terms  that  left  her  intact. 
views  of  its  meaning  and  their  accounts  of  Germany  knew  that  Great  Britain  was  not 
Its  various  phases.  In  the  very  brief  time  yet  ready  to  render  efficient  aid  to  her 
that  there  is  allowed  me  for  writing  this  French  allv  and  she  reckoned  that  France, 
article  I  »hall  atternpt  to  tell  very  briefly  defeated  in  a  great  batth',  deprived  of  a 
the  point  of  view  of  France  and  the  opinion  famous  fortress,  and  once  more  lacking  real 
that  the  French  thcm.vlves  had  of  the  great  aid  from  her  British  ally,  would  become 
battle,  of  the  rea.w>ns  for  the  CIcrman  attack,  disheartened,  disgusted  with  a  struggle  in 
both  m  the  larger  way  and  in  the  narrower  which  she  alone  bor<-  the  brunt. 
field;  that  is,  brith  in  the  general  strategy'  CJerinany  knew,  also,  that  Russia,  bc- 
of  the  war  and  in  the  restricted  area  of  the  cause  of  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  battle- 
actual  fighting-ground.  front,    incident    to   spring   thaws,    — '<|d    not 

lend  a  hand  to  F'rance.  that,  on  tl"        .trary. 

I.     VVhV    TIIF.    OfFKN'SIVE    in    the  '^   would    be    possible   to   transfei    rr.,in    the 

\N  FST^  '''*'*^  ^^  ^'"*  ^^^^  some  divisions  of  veteran 

and  vi(  torioiis  trriops,  anri,  for  the  same  rea 

The   German    attack    upon    France,   after  stms,    to    make    similar    transfers    from    the 

m«^irr    than   a    year    and    a    half    of    relative  Balkans.      In    a    word.    Gernianv    reckoned. 

aim    in    the   West,    the   renewal    (A   the   at-  quite  correctly  mi  the  main,  that  she  would 

rrrn{»t  fo  obfnin  a  derision,  or  at  least  a  really  Ix*  able  to  repeat   in  sotne  fashion  the  situa- 

iiiijKirtant    »utte»s,    between    the    Rhine    and  tion  of   the  .Marne  and   make  uuv  nu»re  bid 
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for  a  decision  over  Prance,  one  more  effort  of  the  Republic.     It  was,  all  things  consid- 

to  eliminate  the  French,  not  this  time  by  a  ered,  the  strongest  fortified  place  in  Europe 

complete    disaster,    such    as    defeat    in    Sep-  when   the   war  came.      Why,   then,   did   the 

tember  would  ha\e  meant.  (lermans  elect  to  fighr  here? 

Quite  as  plainly,  the  effect  of  a  victory  The  reason  is  simple.  The  first  months 
upon  German  popular  emotion  was  in  the  of  the  war  utterly  eliminated  fortresses  from 
minds  of  German  leaders.  Remember  that  the  reckoning.  The  rapid  collapse  of  Liege, 
Verdun  is  to  the  German  far  more  than  a  Antwerp,  Maubeuge  demonstrated  that  the 
mere  fortified  town ;  it  is  the  place  at  which  fort  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  gun. 
nearly  eleven  centuries  ago  Germany,  the  What  was  illustrated  in  the  West  in  the 
Germany-  of  Charlemagne's  Empire,  was  early  days  was  finall\  demonstrated  in  the 
partitioned.  All  the  new  German  national-  East  last  summer,  when  the  Russian  fort- 
ism  is  based  upon  the  desire  and  the  deter-  resses  followed  the  path  of  the  Belgian  and 
mination  to  reconstitute  that  Germany  which  the  French.  Accordingly  the  French  after 
was  dismembered  in  the  distant  past,  dis-  the  Marne  simply  abandoned  the  forts  of 
membered  at  \>rdun.  To  take  Verdun  would  \'erdun  as  defensive  positions.  The\  took 
be  a  promise  of  opening  the  road  to  Paris,  the  guns  out  of  them;  they  moved  them  to 
it  would  be  a  shining  military  success,  but  new,  concealed  positions  and  the  forts  ceased 
far  more,  it  would  be  a  symbol  to  millions  to  have  real  importance.  \'erdun  was  only 
of  Germans  of  the  realization  of  the  leu-  a  point  in  the  long  trench  line  running  from 
tonic  destiny.  the  NOrth  Sea  to  Switzerland.  The  forts. 
Recall,  also,  that  the  more  recent  offen-  save  that  they  provided  proteaion  for  re- 
sives  of  Germany  have  been  avowedly  efforts  serves,  lost  all  value.  The\  entered  into  the 
to  conquer  not  the  world,  but  peace.  The  system  of  trenches  and  \'erdun  was  defended 
gigantic  drive  at  Russia,  the  great  and  mar-  by  men  and  by  guns  and  by  ditches,  precisely 
velously    successful    attack    upon    Serbia,    the  like  Rheims  or  Arras. 

threatened  transfer  of  operation  to  Suez  and  In  the  second  place,  Verdun  was  the  most 
Egypt — these  were  advertised  to  the  German  difficult  place  in  the  French  line  to  supply 
public  as  the  precursors  of  peace.  Each  time  either  with  men  or  munitions.  Before  the 
before  an  operation  it  had  been  advertised  war  two  railroad  lines  of  first  importance 
a*>  certain  to  bring  peace  speedily.  Russia  met  at  \'erdun — one,  a  double-track  line 
was  to  be  eliminated  in  a  campaign,  the  coming  east  from  Paris  in  the  direction  of 
promenade  to  the  Golden  Horn  and  beyond  Metz,  the  other  coming  north  along  the 
was  to  bring  Britain  to  terms,  now  Verdun  Meuse  valley  from  the  Paris-Nancy  line, 
was  to  conquer  the  stricken  spirit  of  France,  \Vhen  the  Germans  took  St.  Mihiel  in  Sep- 
and  France,  as  the  Kaiser  himself  said,  was  tember,  1914,  they  cut  the  latter  line.  In 
"our  chief  enemy."  the  retreat  from  the  Marne  the  Germans 
Were  the  Germans  right  in  reckoning  that  halted  at  \'arennes  and  Montfaucon,  and 
a  swift,  successful,  and  terrible  blow  would  from  these  towns  their  heavy  artillen,-  corn- 
eliminate  France?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  mandcd  the  Paris-\'erdun  line  by  indirect 
found  no  one  in  France  who  said  or  seemed  Hre  and  it  ceased  to  be  available, 
to  believe  it.  But  the  fact  that  is  interesting  There  was  left  to  the  French,  then,  only 
now  is  that  the  Germans  did  believe  it  and  one  narrow-gauge  line  coming  north  from 
that  their  belief  underlay  their  whole  strat-  Bar-le-Duc,  a  light  railway,  incapable  of 
egy.  In  a  word,  the  X'erdun  operation  was  bearing  heavy  traffic  because  of  the  grades, 
a  political  before  it  was  a  military  operation.  Practically,  then,  \'erdun  was  isolated,  so  far 
It  was  the  effort  to  break  the  spirit  of  as  railroad  communication  was  concerned. 
France,  made  by  an  antagonist  who  believed  and  the  arm\  defending  the  \'erdun  sector 
the  spirit  was  already  weak.  was    dependent    almost    entirely    upon    road 

transport,  upon  automobile  trucks,  or,  as  the 

'I.    ^^'IIV  \'^F,RDL'X?  French   say,   camions.      This   transport   was 

suflicient  as  long  as  \  erdun  was  held  by  a 
Why  did  the  Germans  choose  Verdun  as  relatively  small  force  and  was  only  a  fraction 

their    objective?      In    the    minds    of    most  of  the  great  front,  but  would  it  be  sufficient 

casual   readers  of  histor\    and  of  war  news,  when   the  main   attack  was  directed   at  this 

\'erdun  is  accepted  as  the  bulwark  of  France,  sector  and  the  Germans  massed  two  thousand 
the  gate  to  Paris,  and  the  chief  fortress  of  gims  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  on  a 
that  great  barrier  which  from  Luxemburg  narrow  front?  Could  France  munition  or 
to  Switzerland  defended  the  eastern  frontier  supply   an   equal   number  of   men   and   suffi- 
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cient  guns  to  meet  the  storm  ?    The  Germans  the  strength  of  Verdun  was  wholly  illusory ; 

believed  not.     As  I  shall  try  to  point  out  in  but   the   illusion  was  universally  established 

a  moment,   the  French  high  command  was  and  promised  to  give  to  any  German  success 

of  the  same  opinion.  an  importance  that  could  not  be  exaggerated. 

Finally,  Verdun  was  a  salient;  it  was  a 

convex  line  turned  toward  the  Germans  and,  J I  J.    JoFFRE'S  PROPOSAL 
the  circle  being  narrow,  the  Germans  were 

able  to  concentrate  upon  the  trenches  about  I  come  now  to  a  point  which  will  proba- 
the  town  a  converging  fire  and  to  com.mand  bly  be  long  a  matter  of  debate  and  dispute. 
the  roads  leading  through  the  town  to  the  I  shall  undertake  to  give  only  the  French 
lines  beyond.  When  the  French  made  their  views  as  I  heard  them,  merely  adding  that 
great  drive  in  Champagne  last  September  there  was  general  agreement  upon  the  main 
they  fought  from  lines  parallel  to  the  Ger-  fact.  When  the  German  attack  before  Ver- 
mans.  As  they  advanced  their  thrust  was  dun  developed  to  its  true  proportions,  Gen- 
exactly  like  the  pushing  of  a  fist  against  a  eral  Joffre  and  the  French  high  command 
cushion,  and  as  they  advanced  they  were  ex-  practically  as  a  unit  advocated  the  abandon- 
posed  to  the  converging  fire  of  the  Germans  ing  of  Verdun.  Not  only  did  they  advocate 
from  both  sides  as  well  as  from  the  front,  this,  but  precisely  as  Field-Marshal  French 
After  they  passed  the  first  German  trenches  issued  the  orders  for  the  withdrawal  from 
they  were  exposed  to  flank  fire  on  both  sides,  ^  pres  in  the  First  Battle  of  Flanders,  Joffre 
as  well  as  to  the  fire  in  front.  A  Moroccan  is  believed  to  have  ordered  the  retreat  from 
brigade  that  actually  broke  through  all  the  \'erdun,  and  to  his  orders  is  attributed  the 
German  lines  was  literally  exterminated  by  loss  of  Douaumont,  which  naturally — but  as 
converging  fire  after  it  had  passed  the  last  it  turned  out,  erroneously — convinced  the 
lines.  Germans  that  Verdun  was  about  to  fall  into 

But  as  the  Germans  advanced  against  Ver-  their  hands, 

dun  they  simply  broke  down  the  convex  rim  Joffre's  reasons  were  perfectly  plain.    To 

of  the  circle.    They  merely  straightened  the  retreat  fqr  a  few  miles,  to  straighten  the  line 

line  and  they  were  free  from  all  flank  fire,  and   abolish   the  salient,  was  to  surrender  a 

and    would    remain    so    until    after    Verdun  city  that  had   no  present  military  value,   to 

itself    had    been    passed,    because    the    fronts  give  over  a  point  which  was  difficult  to  hold 

would  not  become  straight  until  this  point  — which  was,  in  fact,  an  invitation  to  attack 

was    passed.      Attacking,    they   possessed    all  and  to  attack  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 

the  advantages  that  they  had  held  over  the  cumstances   for   the   assailant.      To   give   up 

French   when   the  latter  attacked   in   Cham-  \'erdun,   now  under  the   terrific   fire  of   the 

pagne.     No  such  advantage  would  come  to  most    extensive    artillery    concentration    the 

them   if   they  attacked   anywhere  else  along  world  e\er  had  seen,  was  to  give  over  a  few 

the  line,  save  at  "^'pres,  wheie  they  had  at-  miles  of  French  territor) — that  and  nothing 

tacked  just  a  year  ago  and  failed,  after  ma-  more.     In  the  present  trench  war  it  is  only 

tcrial    initial    success   comparable    with    that  the  piercing  of  the  line  that  counts.     In  Sep- 

which   the>'  realized   in  the  opening  days  at  tcniber  the  French  had  made  an  advance  of 

Verdun.     From   the   military  point  of  view  two  or  three  miles  in   Clianipagne,   in   .May 

N'erdun  and  ^'pres  are  the  two  weak  points  and  June  they  had  scored  similarly  in  Artois, 

in  the  Allied  line  from  the  sea  to  Switzer-  in  April  of  1915  the  Gerinans  had  done  the 

land,  because  they  are  salients  and  they  arc  same  thing  about  Yprcs;  but  these  successes 

precisely    the   points   the   CJermans   have   sc-  had  been  without  morrow,  because  the  lines 

lected  for  their  great  drives.  behind  had  held. 

But  bear  in  mind,  again,  these  arc  military  Tf)    keep    W-rdun    meant    to   spend    many 

facts,  not  facts  of  common  cvcry-day  kn«iwl-  thousand    lives,    to   lose    it    meant,    from    the 

edge,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  to  the  (Jer-  military   standpoint,   just   nothing,   since   the 

man  and  French  public  particularly,  X'erdun  hills  v)uth  of  Verdun  were  quite  as  suifablr 

was  the  great  fortress,  tfif    -  *     *  .  '*  ':  ,  and  for  defensive  operations.    'I'hey  were  beyond 

its    fall    would    have   a    n             ^            ••     that  the   reai  h   (»f   the  (ierinan   lieaw    artillery,  as. 

which  would  attach  to  CJerman  succcm  any-  it  wa«  then  in  position,  and  behiml  these  hills 

where  else.      In   sum.    the   pfjint   which   the  the    French   cf)uld    concentrate   artillery   ami 

whole  world  outside  of  the  military  believed  men   in  sufficient  ({iiantity  to  meet  the  ( ler- 

WM  »trongesr,  was  a(  tually  the  weakest.   'Hie  man  cofuentrati*»n,  whii  li  would  have  to  be 

fort*  were  empty  of  guns,  railroad  communi-  moved    forward   over  several   miles  to   reach 

catirm   wa«  practicaMy  nil;  in   pijint  of   fact  the  new   front.     Thus  for  niany  days  I'ariii 
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(Q  liitornjluuiil  .Nows  ScrMic,  .N\-w  i  i>rk 


SIX  DAYS'  LEAVE  I 


(French  soldieis  leaving  the  trenches  for  a  short  holiday.     After  the  hard  work  at  the  front,  the  prospect  of  a  brief 

vacation   brings  a  gfad  smile  to  their  faces) 


@  UndcrwiKxI  A  Ii..1.tw.».<1.  \.w  \..tv 

FRENCH   PRISONERS  TAKEN   AT   VERDUN.  ON   THEIR   WAY  TO   A   GERMAN   PRISON   CAMP 
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and  Ivondon  believed  that  Verdun  would  be  had    failed    before    Verdun,    as    the    French 

evacuated,  and  Berlin,  doubtless  knowing  the  attacks  had  failed  in  Artois  and  Champagne 

French  point  of  view,  steadily  insisted  upon  a  year  before.     Prisoners,  positions,  guns  the 

the  approaching  fall   of   the   town.      Reread  Germans    had    captured.      Their    local    tri- 

the  Gennan  statements  and  official  commu-  umph    was    quite    as    great    as    that    of    the 

niques  and  you  will  find  a  confidence  which  French  in  the  preceding  September,  but  the 

is    patently    not    mere    manufactured    conti-  French  had  only  been  compelled  to  shorten 

dence;  the  Germans  believed  that  they  were  their   lines,   as   the   British   had   been   forced 

about  to  take  Verdun  because  they  knew  that  to  shorten  their  lines  about  Ypres  after  the 

the    French    high    command    did    not    mean  gas  attack  in  the  previous  spring, 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  ditch. 

But  French   high  command   did   not  have  IV.    HOW  VERDUX  WAS  ATTACKED 
its    way.      One    hears    much    in    history    of 

the  evil  consequences  of  the  interference  with  !„    the   experience   of   the   present   trench 

the   soldier   for  which    the  politician   is  re-  -^^ar  it  has  been  established  as  a  fact  that, 

sponsible.     Conceivably,  the  case  of  Verdun  gj^en    the    necessary    concentration    of    men 

may   prove   one   example  of   the   wisdom   of  and   guns,   an   attack  can   alwavs  pierce  the 

the  politician  and   the  inferior  judgment  of  first   line  of   the  opponent   and'  partially,   if 

the  soldier.     At  all  events,  the  French  states-  „ot  completely,  penetrate  the  second.     Heavy 

men,   the    Prime   Minister,   members  of   the  explosive  f^re  practically  obliterates  the  f^rst- 

Cabinet,    members   of   the   two   branches   of  line  trenches,  it  works  substantial  havoc  with 

the  Legislature  promptly  appreciated  the  po-  the  second.      Under   this   fire  the  defenders 

litical  as  contrasted  with  the  military  aspects  are  practically  reduced  to  impotence  in   the 

of  Verdun.    They  recognized  what  the  effect  first   and   second    lines;   they   are   either   de- 

upon  the  world  would  be  of  a  shining  Ger-  stroyed    or    driven    into    bombproofs.    from 

man  success,  of  a  success  that  would  shine  which  they  emerge  only  to  be  captured  or 

because,  whatever  the  military  fact,  the  civil  kjHed   by   the  first  waves  of   the   assaulting 

legend  concerning  V^erdun  made  of  it  a  Gi-  infantry. 

braltar.  This  the  Germans  accomplished  at  Ypres 

There   was   then    a   sudden   crisis,    a   real  fn  April,    1915,  by  artillery  and  gas.     The 

crisis   in    the   political   life   of    the   Republic.  British    did    the    same    at    Ncuve    Chapelle, 

The  civilian  government  .-aid  to  the  military,  at  Loos,  and  the  French  even  more  success- 

"Verdun   must  be  defended;  it  must  be  de-  fully  at  Champagne.     But  when  the  assail- 

fended  because  its  value,  its  moral   value,   is  ants    approach    the    third    line    they    are    be- 

incalculable."     To  this  opinion  the  military  yond    the   effective   aid    of   their  own    heavy 

mind  yielded,  mainly,  it  is  said,  because  Gen-  artillery,    which    cannot    be    moved    rapidly, 

era!   de  Casteinau,  the  second   in  command,  and  they  are  under  the  most  deadly  fire  of 

finally  came  to  see  the  situation  as  the  politi-  their  enemy's  heavy  and  light  artillery  both. 

cians  saw  it.     As  a  result,  de  Castelnau  went  They  have  also  suffered  materia!  looses,  and 

to  Verdun,    The  man  who  had  saved  Nancy  the  first  fury  of  their  attack  has  ended.    The 

undcrtfKjIt  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  save  Ver-  nicn    arc   weary   and    the   rapidly   increasing 

dun,  and  he  succeeded.     With  him  he  took  losses   begin    to   tell   on    the   n^orale    of    the 

Pctain,   who  will  always  be  remembered   in  assailants. 

French    history    as    the    actual    defender    of  On    the   other   hand,    the    army   attacked, 

Verdun.  at  Verdun  the  Fretuh,  is  no  longer  in  doubt 

At     Verdun,     soldiers     and      ambulance-  .xs    to    where    the    attack    is    to    com<-.      I'p 

drivers  alike  told  me  of  the  electrical  effect  to  the  moment  of  actual  attack  the  defender 

of  the  coming  of  these  two  men.     For  scv-  remains  necessarily   in   <loubt   as  to  whether 

» -■'     '   •      •'  '•   -  —  '     of   inhabitants  of    the  he  is  facing  a  real  operatiotj  or  only  a  feint. 

I'rd  as  tlir  German  ad-  He  cannot  move  his  reserves  or  his  artillery 

\ancc    was    pushed    and    clo({K«*d    the    roads,  to  the  threatenr«l  p«)int  until  the  storm  breaks, 

Slrn  said  to  one  another,  "CVst  la  rrfr,'Mte"  because,  if  he  moved  prematurely,  it  iiii^ht 
-  -I  his  means  rrtrrat,"  But  suddenly  there  be  that  he  would  send  his  troops  and  guns 
was  an  end  of  retreat;  the  lines  held.  The  to  the  wrong  point.  Hear  in  mind  that  be- 
i»wou%  Twentieth  Corps,  the  Iron  Corps  lore  they  aftai  ked  \'erdiin  the  ( iernjans 
i<i     s4t                      ■.'.',,       rits,     arrived,    made    «onsi(|rr.d)le    deinnnsf r.if ions    britli     in 

Men,    II. .    ^  .;.  :..[    mr»rc   nuns  Artois   and    in   Champagne. 

arrivrd.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  immc-  Once  the  fact  in  cirar,  however,  the  de- 
diatr  peril  was  over,  the  first   furious  drive   fender    be|{in.s    to    draw    uj'on    his    reservK 
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He  has  lost  his  first  line,  peihaps  his  sec-  ered  the  French  reserves,  the  army  of  Petain, 
end  line,  but  he  has  a  third,  and,  while  his  flung  in  by  Ue  Castelnau,  and  they  came  to 
assailant  is  trying  to  get  up  his  artillery,  an  abrupt  and  substantially  complete  stand- 
the  defender  is  calling  for  reserves  and  they  still.  Such  gains  as  they  made  henceforth 
are  bcgitming  to  arrive.  Behind  the  actual  were  the  direct  consequence  of  their  previous 
trenches  the  French  and  Germans  keep  gains  and  represented  the  surrender  by  the 
whole  armies.  "Armies  of  shock,"  the  French  of  positions  actually  made  untenable 
French  call  them,  armies  designed  to  be  sent  by  the  original  German  advance  in  nearby 
to  the  danger-point  if  the  French  are  on  regions.  In  their  attack  and  advance  the 
the  defensive,  to  the  point  of  attack  if  they  Germans  claim  to  have  taken  39,000  prison- 
are  on  the  offensive.  ers;  the  French  dispute  this.     But  in  Cham- 

The  trench  lines  are  held  by  forces  quite  pagne  the  French  took  30,000  unwounded 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  needs.  At  \^er-  German  prisoners,  so  there  is  nothing  un- 
dun,  that  is,  in  the  Verdun  sector,  there  reasonable  in  the  German  claim  that  wound- 
were  two  army  corps  actually  in  the  trenches  ed  and  unwounded  prisoners  in  their  hands 
and  two  divisions  in  reserve,  perhaps  120,000  number  39.000. 

men  in  all.     Their  sole  mission  was  to  hold  In  the  first  days  of  the  fighting  the  French 

the   lines,   to   keep   the  great   line   intact,   in  losses   were  unquestionably  very  great,   per- 

the  face  of  a  sudden  drive,  until  the  "army  haps    greater    than    the    German.       In    the 

of  shock"  could   arrive.      It  is  not  expected  same   way   the   German    losses   were   greater 

that   the  troops  in   the  trenches  can   perma-  than  those  of  the  French  at  the  start  of  the 

nently  withstand  a  drive.     Their  business  is  Champagne  operation.     But  later,  when  the 

to  parry,  delay,   retard   until   they  are   rein-  French  reserves  were  up.  and  new  artiller>'. 

forced,    until    a    fresh    battle    army    arrives,  the    German    losses    were    terrific    and    the 

This   is   precisely   what   the   German   troops  French  place  them  at  250.000.     The  attacks 

in  the  Champagne  trenches  did  last  Septem-  of    the    Germans    in    solid    formation    upon 

her;    it    is    what    the    French    troops    about  strong   lines   held   by   fresh   troops   aided   by 

\'erdun  did  in   February.  machine-guns  and   "seventy-fives"  were  nar- 

In  Artois,  in  Champagne,  the  first  attacks  urally  terrible.  I  have  heard  of  artillery- 
were  strikingly  successful.  In  September  the  officers  who  confessed  to  nausea  caused  bv  the 
British  took  Loos  and  approached  Lens;  the  sight  of  the  slaughter  and  thev  were  seasoned 
French  advanced  two  or  three  miles  on  a  veterans.  French  troops,  sharing  in  smaller 
wide  front.  But  the  great  gains  were  over  counter-attacks  and  advancing  over  the 
in  a  few  hours.  For  some  davs  there  were  ground  that  had  been  previouslv  traversed  by 
local  successes  in  the  French  operation,  while  the  Germans,  speak  of  walking  onlv  on 
the  British  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  but  corpses.  Certainly  the  slaughter  was  enor- 
even  the  French  successes  were  restricted  to  ^ous,  and  the  experience  of  the  French  and 
taking  salients  and  isolated  positions  actually  British  in  similar  operations  warrants  the 
commanded  by  the  ground  taken  in  the  first  conclusion  that  the  German  losses  were  much 
hours.  The  V^erdun  operation  differed  only  heavier,  although  personally  I  regard  the 
in  degree  and  even  here  but  slightly.  It  was  fij^ure  of  250.000  as  exaggerated.  As  for  the 
over,  in  the  larger  sense,  within  ten  days,  French  loss,  it  probably  was  materially  above 
and  it  might  conceivably  have  been  oyer  IQQ.OOO,  mainly  incurred  in  the  first  days, 
sooner  had  there  been  immediate  decision 
on  the  French  part  to  hold  the  city.  ir      ti          ir              -  \\r        o 

In  sum,  the  Germans,  massing  a  huge  ar-  *  •     HOW     V  ERDUX    WAS   oA\  ED 
ray  of  guns,  a  greater  number  than  they  had 

used  to  defeat  the  Russians  at  the  Dunajec,  Primarily  Verdun  was  saved  by  the  cour- 

than    the    French    had    employed    in    Cham-  age  and  devotion  of  the  first-line  troops,  who 

pagne,  using  them  on  a  narrower  front  than  held    the    trenches   when    the   attack    began, 

that   attacked    in    the   other  operations,   sue-  They   performed   their   full   dutj' ;  they  held 

cessfully  drove  the  French  out  of  their  first-  the  line  until   the  reserves  came  up.     They 

and  second-line  defenses.     They  even  reached  did   precisely   what  the   German   troops  had 

the  fort  most  distant  from  \'erdun,   Douau-  done   in   Champagne   last   fall   with  approxi- 

mont,  found  it  unoccupied,  some  reports  say,  niately  the  same  losses  and  with  courage  and 

but  at  all  events  took  it  and,   taking  it.  be-  devotion  which  will  remain  memorable, 

lieved,  quite  justly,  that  they  were  about  to  But   the   defending  of   the   Verdun   sector 

get  Verdun.  was   made   possible   by   the   preparation   that 

I  But  at  this  point  they  suddenly  encount-  had  actually  been  made  long  months  before. 
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The  civil  authorities,  asked  by  the  military  of  the  great  trucks.  On  the  road  Paris 
to  supply  a  nt\v  railroad,  had  failed  miser-  'buses,  laden  with  fresh  meat,  lumbered 
ably.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  was  steadily  on.  It  was  rather  like  a  huge  tor- 
only  the  single-track,  narrow-gauge  line,  rent  than  like  vehicular  traffic,  and  it  was 
which  in  point  of  fact  was  used  almost  ex-  the  real  salvation  of  Verdun,  for  it  preserved 
clusively  to  evacuate  wounded,  but  there  was  \'erdun  from  isolation,  it  remedied  the  essen- 
the  motor  transport  and  this  was  the  miracle  tial  defect  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  two  rail- 
of  Verdun.  roads,   it  replaced   two  useless  arteries  by  a 

Months    before    the    militar}-    authorities,  third,  which  was  absolutely  sufficient, 

recognizing    the    dangerous    position    of    the  In  this  war  the  world  has  talked  mostly 

Verdun  salient,   reconstructed  the  one  great  of  German  efficiency,  preparation,  foresight, 

highway  running  north  from  St.  Dizier  and  ^  et  to  see  this  never-ending  procession,  these 

Bar-le-Duc  to  \'erdun.     The  existing  high-  thousands   and   tens  of   thousands  of   motor 

way  was  doubled,   trebled  in  width,  proper  vehicles  proceeding  on  their  way,  assembled 

turnouts  were  made  and  Verdun  was  bound  from  somewhere,  from  everywhere,  without 

to  France  by  a  magnificent  road  going  north  delay,  without  difficulty,  mobilized  and  put 

beyond  the  range  of  the  German  artillery-  all  into  operation,   traveling  with  all  the  regu- 

the  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  itself.     In  larity  of  express  trains,  was  to  realize  that 

addition,    General    Herr,    who    commanded  the    Germans    were    not    the    only    miracle- 

the  sector,  had  worked  out  an  intricate  and  compellers  and  that  France,  in  her  own  way, 

marvelous  system  of  motor  transport.  was  also  working  miracles.     For  this  system 

When  the  blow  fell  it  was  only  necessary  I  was  told  that  General  Herr  was  respon- 

to  mobilize  the  motor-trucks,  and  in  an  in-  sible. 

credibly  short  time  thousands  and  thousands  When  the  attack  began  Herr  commanded 
of  these  trucks  were  in  operation.  Coming  at  Verdun.  Almost  overnight  he  was  re- 
north  as  I  did  from  St.  Dizier  to  Verdun  for  placed  by  Pctain.  but  more  than  one  officer 
more  than  fifty  miles  the  road  was  a  continu-  spoke  to  me  of  the  manner  in  which  the  old 
ous  line  of  trucks.  Over  almost  the  whole  commander  turned  over  his  army  and  became 
distance  they  were  marching  in  single  file,  a  mere  superintendent  of  traffic,  resigned  the 
with  scarcely  a  break  in  the  procession.  Go-  glorious  for  the  useful,  and  made  room  for 
ing  up  heavy  laden,  they  passed  through  the  one  his  junior  in  service  and  in  rank.  For 
region  behind  the  front,  discharged  their  myself  I  shall  remember  nothing  of  all  that 
contents  at  the  appointed  place,  and  returned  I  saw  at  Verdun  longer  than  this  stream  of 
empty  by  smaller  side  roads.  On  all  the  motor  transports,  this  interminable  proces- 
coursc  I  never  saw  a  block  or  a  delay.  Rare-  sion  flowing  on  at  an  unvar\  ing  rate  of  per- 
ly,  very  rarely,  a  camion  was  upset  or  broke  haps  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  tide  which 
down  and  was  turned  to  the  side  of  the  made  it  possible  for  the  men  wlio  defended 
road  and  tempfitarily  abandoned.  In  every  X'erdun  to  hold  their  ground  and  ilnally  to 
village  there  were  repair  stations,  but  day  match  artillery  with  artiller,  and  numbers 
and  night  steadily,  fairly  rapidly,  this  end-  with  numbers. 
less  chain  of  nvjtor  trucks  filed  past,  bring- 
ing men,  munitions,  supplies.  VI.     Jul"  .Moral  \^\I.lJE 

By  this  method  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  were  brought  fresh  to  the  firing  It  rcniain>  now  to  mentirm  very  briefly  the 
line;  innumerable  guns,  heavy  and  light,  moral  effect  upon  the  French  of  the  success- 
were  kept  supplied  with  ammunition;  armies  ful  defense  of  \'erduti.  Recall  again  the  cir- 
wrrc  rationed;  the  whole  intricate  and  enor-  cumstanccs  of  the  affair.  P^very  Frenchman 
mous  i'             ■    economy   of  a  great   modern  knew  in  stnnv  fashion  that  the  defense  itseW 

army  u idled  without  frictif)n  or  disor  had    been    a    desperate    affair.       Half     Paris 

der.     In  the  citic«,  *uch  an  Bar-le-I>iic,  the  realized  that  the  anny  had  resolved  to  evac- 

s<|u.ire^  and  the  turn*  were  marked  by  signs,  uafe  the  city  because  it  believed  that  the  cost 

telling   the  rf»ad   to   Verdun.      Kvrn   in   tiny  was  above  the  worth,      fn  the  oprning  days 

villager  traflTir  policemer).  soldiers,  insfrut  ted  there  was  full  appreciation  of  the  pidh.diility 

the  driver*,  kept  the  traffic  vparated,  for  in  of     the     evacuation.       "Ccst     la     mraite," 

addition  to  the  Verdun  sector,  the  St.  Miliiel  France  herself  said    for  almost  ten  d.ivs. 

and  the  Argonnc  *cctor»  were  fed  in  part  by  Remember,  t<Mi.  thai  the  l-'rendunan  nrvcf 

the  *ame  rrnite.  makes    the    mistake    the    British    frr«|nrntly 

All  night  long  in  Bar-le-lJuc  it  wan  po«»Hi-  make,  of   underestimating  German   strength. 
ble  to  hear  the  endless  rumble  of  the  wheeU   All   France  reali/iMl  that  the  (iriinaii  attack 
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was  a  complete  and  perfect  expression  of  to  one  another.  "  They  have  done  their  ut- 
German  military  genius.  It  was  a  bid  for  most  and  it  was  a  tremendous  thing,  but  it 
a  decision,  a  smashing  victory,  and  it  was  a  was  nut  enough.  Our  lines  have  held.  We 
bid  made  under  German  conditions  at  the  have  sold  them  three  miles  of  our  countn.-, 
place  selected  by  Germany  and  at  the  time  over  half-a-dozen  miles  of  front.  They  have 
Germany  had  chosen.  Thousands  of  French  paid  for  it  with  200.000  casualties,  but  the 
men  and  women  had  letters  from  the  \'er-  Kaiser  is  not  in  Verdun.  Paris,  Nancy.  Calais, 
dun  front  telling  exactly  what  those  days  of  Verdun — these  are  landmarks  in  German  as- 
struggle,  the  early  days,  meant.  It  was  touch  pirations  and  they  remain  all  in  our  hands, 
and  go  from  the  start.  ^  es,  doubtless  they  will  trj-  again ;  the>-  are 

But  \'erdun  was  not  taken,  is  not  taken;  very  strong — but  go  and  see  for  yourself; 
unless  all  past  experience  fails  it  cannot  be  they  have  not  got  Verdun  and  they  have 
taken  now,  because  the  conditions  have  prac-  told  you  what  they  thought  of  the  taking  of 
tically  all   changed.     The   French   have  had   it." 

two  months  to  prepare,  to  match  guns  with  I  shall  always  remember  the  words  of  the 
guns  and  men  with  men,  and  for  more  than  officers  who  took  me  to  the  little  Place 
half  of  that  time  there  has  been  no  German  d'Armes  before  the  Verdun  citadel.  Here 
progress  that  is  worth  mentioning  and  at  the  Kaiser  was  to  review  the  victorious  army 
points  there  has  been  appreciable  French  as  it  entered  Verdun.  Along  this  street  the 
counter  -  offensive  success.  The  present  Crown  Prince  was  to  ride  at  the  head  of  the 
French  position  suggests  the  comment  of  one  conquering  army.  About  the  square  the 
of  Meade's  officers  after  the  first  day  of  shell-stricken  houses  crumbled  and  fell.  On 
Gettysburg:  "Our  line  has  been  hammered  all  sides  there  was  ruin  and  out  beyond  the 
into  an  admirable  defensive  position."  guns  crashed  and  the  musket-fire  rolled  up  in 

Germany  risked  much  on  the  great  often-  billows,  audible,  clearly,  but  four  miles 
sive.  She  gambled  that  a  success  would  away.  "And  he  has  not  come,  William." 
break  the  French  spirit.  Here  I  believe  she  they  said,  calmly,  "and  he  will  not  come — 
exaggerated    much ;    but,    whether    right    or   and  that  is  something.'' 

wrong  in  this,  she  must  have  realized  that  a  And  Verdun  was  "something."  It  was 
failure  would  rouse  the  French  spirit  beyond  the  biggest  thing  since  the  Marne,  to  France, 
any  possible  conception.  And  this  is  what  has  It  was  a  new  confirmation  of  the  ancient  de- 
happened.  Without  exception.  Frenchmen  cision.  The  verdict  of  the  opening  battle 
assured  me  that  there  had  been  no  such  con-  was  not  set  aside  by  the  latest  trial,  it  was 
fidence.  calm  assurance,  since  the  Battle  of  rather  confirmed.  The  defense  of  Verdun 
the  Marne.  France  as  a  whole  felt  that  for  has  entered  into  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  second  time  she  had  taken  full  measure  France:  it  has  become  something  like  that  of 
of  (jerman  might,  efficiency,  power.  She  Saragossa  for  the  Spaniard — that  and  some- 
realized  to  the  full  the  true  greatness  of  this  thing  more,  for  Saragossa  fell, 
might.  But  ihe  "Miracle  of  the  .Marne"  But  again,  at  the  risk  of  repetition.  I 
had  been  repeated  on  the  Meuse  and  France  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  men, 
once  more  felt  her  own  strength,  not  with  not  walls,  that  saved  \'erdun.  Ihe  forts 
noisy  exultation — there  was  no  celebration  in  are  empty;  the  fortress  has  no  more  value 
Paris — but  in  an  atmosphere  that  could  not  than  Liege.  The  war  of  trenches  is  being  • 
be  mistaken.  fought  at  Verdun  as  elsewhere.     The  only 

I  believe  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  Ger-  real  victon,-  would  be  the  piercing  of  the 
man  failure  at  \'erdun.  if  the  failure  remains  French  lines,  and  this  danger  was  banished 
absolute,  will  be  almost  beyond  exaggera-  even  before  De  Castelnau  came  with  Pctam. 
tion.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage,  of  de-  Probably  there  never  was  any  more  chance 
termination,  of  constancy,  but  there  was  won-  of  such  a  success  here  for  the  Germans  than 
der.  Was  the  enemy,  after  all,  too  strong  there  was  for  the  French  in  Champagne, 
and  could  he  win,  at  the  last,  by  sheer  weight    possibly  not  so  much. 

of  strength  and  numbers?  Having  done  all  This  battle  for  Verdun  was  a  battle  for 
that  a  man  or  a  nation  could  do,  France  moral  values,  fought  over  a  town  which  had 
waited  for  the  shock,  met  it  and — broke  it.  acquired  a  wholly  fictitious  value  in  the 
drew  from  success  a  confidence  that  it  is  al-  minds  of  the  German  and  the  French  people 
most  impossible  to  describe  because  it  was  alike,  in  the  minds  of  the  observers  the 
hardlv  expressed  in  words  and  found  no  world  over.  Germany  fought  to  break  the 
revelation  in  any  kind  of  celebration.  spirit  of   France.      Perhaps — I   do  not  think 

"This  then  is  the  worst."  Frenchmen  said   so — but.  perhaps,  she  estimated  her  expected 
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THE  VERDLT«J  BATTLEGROUND  AND  STRATEGIC  POINTS  IN  THE  VICINITY 

(The  German  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  is  represented  by  heavy  dots,  the  present  line  is  shown  in  solid 

black.     Eight   kilometers  are  equal   to   tive   miles) 


success  at  a  true  value,  but  this  success  she 
did  not  obtain.  Unless  she  shall  obtain  it 
hereafter,  she  has  lost  all  that  she  hoped  to 
gain.  She  has  not  broken,  but  reinvigorated, 
the  spirit  of  France.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Battle  of  Verdun,  and 
it  is  the  meaning  that  the  map  will  not  dis- 
close, that  the  commentator  on  merely  mili- 
tar>'  operations  cannot  estimate  or  value. 


Perhaps  one  niio:ht  say  it  this  way :  Ver- 
dun was  a  battle-Hag.  Of  itself  nothing  is 
of  less  value  in  conflict.  It  is  a  thing  with- 
out use  to  the  man  fighting  for  his  life,  and 
yet  it  is  a  thing  that  soldiers  value  most 
highly  and  die  for  most  readil3^  And  at 
the  close  of  the  contest,  if  it  be  closed,  France 
holds  the  flag.  What  this  means  to  the 
regiment  X'erdun  means  to  France. 
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pinttfn.-;.   i^-i.  Nct™  Seme 

THE  SPLENDID  TYPE  OF  MEN  WHICH  COMPOSE  THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  VOLUNTEERS 


fbotocrarh  liv  t'n<IrTM.«'<l  A  riulrmixxl.  \.w  Y.>r>-  „^  ^^  ■„ n-  ,~^  r\  diicciaki 

GEKMAN  ENGINEERING  TROOPS  CONSTRUCTING  Ni  .,  ....  UNCES  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  OLD  RUSSIAN 

FORTIFICATIONS  CAPTURED  BY  THEM 


rh/t'<rii  h  by  Uio  Ami-ncan  l*re»s  Aji>ov;iaUon.  Nt'«'  V   ri: 

VICE-ADMIRAL  D£  ROBECK  (LEJT)  AND  REAR-ADMIRAL   FREMANTLE.  MAKING  A  TOUR  AROUND  KEPHOLA.  IN 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
( Kephola  is  one  of  the  Ionian   Islands  and   is  being  us-.d  by  the  Allies  as  a  military  and  naval  base) 


(In  tl>«   forvfr'tinri   i*  a  Octnun   "A»i»iiW"  brou|hi    down  by  Prrnch  «ir  tcouli  during  one  of  tlic  rrccnl  air  raldi 

on  li>«  City  hy  ibc  (trrmati*; 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR 

OUR  BOYS? 

BY  REAR-ADMIRAL  CASPAR  F.  GOODRICH,  U.S.N. 

IT  is  probable  that  never  in  the  histor>-  of  of  sympathy  with  the  rising  generation,  a 
the  world  has  there  been  such  a  searching  suggestion  disproved  by  his  unceasing  en- 
of  the  conscience  as  may  now  be  perceived  deavors  to  help  the  lads  in  his  own  neighbor- 
on  every  side.  This  searching  we  are,  in-  hood,  but  because  of  a  righteous  indignation, 
deed,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour  to  due  to  the  conviction  that  our  boys  are  not 
practise  on  ourselves.  Too  long  have  we  only  ill-prepared  for  the  burden  of  life,  but 
been  content  to  drift  with  the  current  of  seriously  handicapped  through  fault>"  educa- 
events,  enjoying  the  goods  the  gods  have  tion,  false  ideals,  and  the  absence  of  proper 
provided,  patiently  enduring  the  ills  of  life,  training, 
without  bothering  to  differentiate  those  sus- 
ceptible  of  remedy  from  those  neither  esca-      SHORTCOMINGS  OF  the  American   boy 

pable  nor  remediable.  This  habit  of  closing  Let  us  consider  dispassionately  the  average 
our  eyes  to  things  disagreeable,  in  a  word,  American  boy  and  trj-  to  describe  him.  I 
of  shirking  a  plain  duty,  has  become  so  in-  do  not  mean,  O  Reader,  your  boy.  I  mean 
grained  as  almost  to  form  part  of  the  na-  the  average  boy,  ai  we  see  him  in  the  city 
tional  character.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  streets  or  the  countr>-  roads.  Am  I  far 
convulsion  racking  Europe,  its  throes  aftect-  wrong  in  depicting  him  physically  as  round- 
ing all  Christendom  and  arousing  even  us  shouldered,  hollow-chested,  shambling  in  gait, 
Americans  to  thought  and  action,  we  should  not  overtidy  in  person,  not  erect  in  carriage, 
doubtless  have  continued  to  jog  along  the  not  looking  you  straight  in  the  eye? 
easy  road  of  careless  indifference,  ignoring  In  manner  is  he  courteous  to  all,  respectful 
the  vital  issues  now  forced  upon  our  atten-  to  his  seniors,  careful  in  speech  ?  Docs  it 
tion  and  thanking  God,  in  our  happy-go-  not  strike  you  that  his  ideal  of  manliness  is 
lucky  fashion,  that,  while  things  might  be  rather  the  "tough"  than  the  well-bred  gentle- 
better,    they    are    no    worse.     Suddenly    the  man  ? 

whole  mental  atmosphere  has  changed   and        Is  he  obedient  and  tender  to  his  parents, 

we  are   aroused   to   the  necessity  of   dealing  thoughtful  and  kind  to  the  weak  and  aged, 

with  problems  more  fundamental  and  more  helpful  to  his  associates? 
far-reaching   than   any   in   our   previous  ex-        What  are  his  ambitions?     To  begin  at  the 

perience,  saving  only  those  of  1776  and  1861.  foot  of  the  ladder  and  by  hard  work  climb 

To    a    number   of    thoughtful    persons,    a  to  the  top?     Does  he  hold  manual  labor  in 

question  has  presented  itself  in  somewhat  this  itself  as  ennobling  and  as  alone  giving  that 

shape.   "Are  we  doing  all  we  ought   to  do  knowledge  of  what  a  day's  work  means  by 

for  the  American  boy?"     If  not,  what  more  which   later   he  can   intelligently  direct   the 

should  be  done?  energies   of   a   host   of   subordinates?     Does 

It   is   impossible   to    furnish   complete  an-  he  not  rather  leave  the  high  school  with  a 

swers  to  these  vital  queries  in  a  short  article,  contempt  for  honest  toil,  and  the  fixed  pur- 

Moreover,  the  writer  labors  under  the  dis-  pose  of  never  soiling  his  own  hands?     Does 

advantage  of  not  being  a  sociologist  trained  he    not   look   upon    a   clerical   position    with 

to  deal   with   such   problems.      He  can  only  the   wearing   of    a   black   coat    and    a   white 

claim  to  be  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  shirt   as  the  best  thing  life  holds   for  him? 
of  American   vouths  and   anxious  that   they 

1        I  1    I        /    n  1    i         .k  ♦  ALIEN'S    PUSHING    TO    THE    FRONT 

should  be  fully  equipped  for  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  is  to  be  theirs,  of  carrying  There  has  recently  appealed  in  the  public 
on  the  good  work  of  freedom  and  equal  op-  prints  a  letter  from  a  man  of  foreign  birth, 
portunity  so  nobly  planned  and  begun  by  who  points  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrant 
our  forefathers.  If  he  appears  harsh  in  his  of  yesterday,  with  no  capital  other  than  his 
judgments  and  opinions,  it  is  not  from  lack   intelligence  and  his  willingness  to  work  hard 
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and  long,  is  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  depart-  >ear,  he  would  send  every  American  boy, 
ment  store  or  other  great  establishment,  eighteen  years  old,  either  to  a  camp  or  on 
amassing  a  huge  fortune,  and  employing  in  board  a  battleship  and  keep  him  for  one 
a  host  of  inferior  capacities  Americans,  grad-  year  under  militan^  or  naval  discipline,  to 
uates  of  our  high  and  grammar  schools.  The  be  taught  cleanliness,  care  of  his  person,  im- 
pride  with  which  this  statement  is  made  is  plicit,  prompt  obedience,  self-respect,  respect 
thoroughly  justifiable  and  should  be  shared  for  his  seniors,  good  habits,  sturdy  truthful- 
by  the  American-born,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  ness,  the  sense  of  duty  at  all  cost,  patriotism, 
speaks  for  the  boundleis  chances  open  to  all  reverence  for  the  flag.  Ashore  the  boy 
in  this  free  land  of  ours.  On  the  other  should  be  taught  camping,  marching,  target 
hand,  ought  not  the  circumstance  that  the  practise,  trenching,  scouting,  the  use  of 
alien  can  push  ahead  of  our  own  boys,  reach-  weapons,  etc. ;  afloat  the  rudiments  of  the 
ing  command  rank,  while  they  remain  mere  man-of-wars-man's  trade.  Those  backward 
privates  in  the  industrial  army,  shake  a  little  in  their  studies  might  receive  enough  school- 
cur  complacent  trust  that  our  system  of  pub-  ing  to  enable  them  to  pass  a  very  simple  ex- 
lie  education  is  too  good  to  need  revision?  amination   in  the   three   "R's"   plus   a  slight 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  men  over  knowledge  of  America's  history  that  its  more 
thirt>"  years  of  age  are,  as  a  class,  more  than  important  events  and  the  deeds  of  our  great 
ready  to-day  to  engage  in  war,  if  necessary  men  be  not  forgotten.  From  this  training, 
to  defend  the  nation's  rights  and  dignity  none  physically  capable  should  be  exempt. 
which  they  regard  as  gravely  impeached,  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  all  should  pass 
while  it  is  those  under  thirty,  as  a  class,  through  this  grand  school.  As  against  the 
who  are  pronounced  pacifists.  Such  a  state  possible  cry  that  "My  boy  cannot  be  spared" 
of  affairs,  if  it  really  exists,  is  so  counter  to  it  is  urged  that  every  citizen  owes  something 
all  previous  experience  as  to  warrant  investi-  to  his  country,  that  all  service  implies  sacri- 
gation.  Heretofore,  the  old  have  been  for  fice  and  that,  in  this  instance,  the  sacrifice  is 
peace,  and  the  young  for  fighting.  It  has  small  while  the  gain  is  immense. 
been  suggested  that  the  younger  men,  having  Naturally,  as  the  Government  would  be 
been  brought  up  under  women  schoolteachers,  giving  something  of  incalculable  value,  there 
are  feminized,  while  their  seniors,  brought  could  be  no  compensation.  It  would  house, 
up  under  masters,  have  preserved  their  vir-  clothe,  and  feed  the  lads  and  possibly  give 
ilit)'.  Even  if  this  be  onlv  partially  true,  them  a  small  allowance  "for  stationery  and 
it  reveals  a  condition  of  things  urgently  postage" — say  a  dollar  a  month.  At  the 
calling  for  correction.  Does  not  the  quite  end  of  the  year  all  would  return  to  their 
universal  acceptance  by  the  American  work-  homes,  improved  mentally,  morally,  physic- 
man  of  the  domination  of  the  foreign-born  ally,  their  productive  efficiency  enhanced  be- 
labor leader  lend  color  to  this  contention?  yond  calculation.  This  is  no  theory  hut  a 
Why  should  American  birth  be  a  bar  to  demonstrated  fact.  In  addition,  they  would 
promotion  in  labor's  ranks,  unless  it  be  that  carry  away  and  disseminate  an  ideal  of  citi- 
thc  American  is  so  emasculated  as  to  be  unfit  zenship  and  civic  duty  now  sadly  lacking. 
for  command?  One  year  is  the  minimum  time  required   for 

To   change   our   educational    system,    and  military  training  and  the  maximum  time  the 

adopt  the  Clerman   rule  that   boys  over  ten  youth  of  the  land   can   well  be  taken   from 

year*  of  age  arc  not  to  be  taught  by  women,  vocational  and  educational  life. 

is,    I    fear,    out    of    the    question.      Kphraim  'Jhc  period    I   name  is  that  when   the  lad 

is  wedded  to  his  idols.  can  best  be  spared.      He  has,  presumably,  just 

left  the  high  school.      He  has  not  taken  up 

TMF    «.|.DIKRS   TRAIsrvr,    M.R    BOVS   OK  ),;,   |if,.   ^.^^k   or  enfrrni   <.,llrge.      It  is  also 

KICH1)  I  \  jjjp  (fifj^-ai  jjinp  i„  i-vrry  boy's  existence.      It 

It  is  hopcleM  to  look  to  our  schools  for  the  is  then,  if  ever,  that  he  pa.sscs  through  the 

inculcation    of   manly    habits    and    a    respect  stage   of    the   tough    and    develops    into    th<- 

for  labor  and  rf|ually  hoprlrss  to  J'xpcrt  the  gangster.      Our  reform  schools  and  pcnilen- 

averajje   honir    fr,   rffcrt   an    improvrinc-nt    in  fiarirs    arc    recruited    largely    from    lads    of 

manncn.     Can    no    means    be    devised    for  about  this  age, 

«ii;            '  fhrsr  firflriencir*?  I'ndcr    the   ryr   of  his  ship's  captain,    his 

i   .  ;.,;    writrr  the  time  srrrns  rif)c  for  just  roinpany  comtnandrr  and  that  of  his  sergeant 

tuch  a  new  departure,      Hriefly,  Iw  pr»»|x*srs  it   will   he  almost   impossible  for  him  to  fall 

universal  military  irainintj.  not  irrvire,  be  it  under  the   inHuencr  of  evil   associates.      His 

umierstorMJ.      Ofi    thr    first    rif    July   of   each  superiors  will  »re  well  trt  ihi«. 
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It  is  notorious  that  the  percentage  of  crime  rank,  and  enforced  by  severe  punishment,  but 

suffers  a  prodigious   fall   wherever  universal  upon  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 

military   service   is   adopted.     The    blessings  knons  more   and    therefore  is   the   superior. 

of  the  plan  here  proposed   would  be  sooner  Go  on  board  a  battleship  and  watch  the  gun- 

or  later  recognized  by  countless  parents  now  drill.      Officers  and  men  are  all  dressed  alike, 

heartbroken,  as  they  see  their  sons  entering  in  overalls,  the  cap  alone  differing.     Observe 

upon  the  evil  path  that  leads  to  the  jail  or  the  kindly   manner  of  the   former,   and   the 

the  gallows.  cheerful  obedience  of  the  latter.     Together 

Hy  the  last  census,  there  were  in  this  they  form  a  team,  working  for  the  champion- 
country  about  900,000  boys,  eighteen  years  ship,  in  the  world's  greatest  game,  ^'ou  will 
of  age,  of  all  kinds  of  American  parentage,  come  away  anxious  to  put  your  own  son 
Allowing  a  liberal  deduction  for  incapables,  under  so  splendid  an  influence, 
some  700,000  could  go  through  this  training  It  is  well  known  that  recruits  in  the  Ma- 
each  year  to  graduate  as  fine,  health_\ ,  robust,  rine  Corps  expand  so  much  about  the  chest, 
upstanding  chaps  whom  any  employer  would  in  the  arms  and  legs,  that,  quite  generallv, 
be  glad  to  engage.  larger   uniforms   have   to  be   provided   after 

And   the  democracy  of  it !     No  snobbery  only   three   months'   service.      Doubtless   the 

tolerated,  all  equal  and  each  on  his  own  mer-  Army  quartermasters  have  the  same  experi- 

its.     It  thrills  one  to  visualize  the  picture,  ence,  for  the  same  causes  exist  in  all,  viz.: 

Naturally,     our     present     standing     army  regular    hours,    physical    culture,    plenty    of 

would    largely    disappear,    for   most    of     its  good  food,  and  an  outdoor  life, 

members  would  become  instructors.     A  vast-  Into  the  details  of  the  plan  here  outlined 

ly  greater  number  of  officers  would   also  be  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  present,  or  indeed 

needed.  until  the  general   idea  finds  favor  with   the 

I  urge  some  such  scheme,  for  its  incompa-  public.  The  cost  would  not  be  excessive, 
ruble  value  as  a  school  of  patriotism  and  and  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  standing 
good  citizenship.  Incidentally,  it  would  army  large  enough  to  provide  absolute  pro- 
build  up,  at  insignificant  cost,  an  army,  active  tection  might  almost  be  called  negligible, 
and  reserve,  to  be  counted  by  the  million.  Roughly  speaking,  to  maintain  every  soldier 
It  would  make  no  substantial  drain  upon  the  in  our  army  requires  the  expenditure  of 
industries  of  the  country,  while  it  would  $11,000  per  annum,  while  the  man  is  drawn 
enormously  increase  the  economic  worth  of  from  productive  occupations  during  the 
every  man.  Its  military  advantage  is  but  a  Avhole  period  of  his  enlistment.  The  money 
by-product.  spent  on  the  boy  trained  in  citizenship  after 

All  my  life  I  have  been  a  consistent  advo-  the    manner   sketched    herein   would    be    rc- 

cate  of  peace  at  any  cost,  except  the  national  turned    to    the    country    majjy    times    over 

honor.      I  would  not  favor  any  such  scheme  through   his   improvement   in   every   respect, 

if  it  tended   to  breed  a  spirit  of  militarism,  an   improvement  which  is  beyond   challenge 

but  I  do  advocate  it  strongly  on  educational  because  abundantly  proved  already  in  Switz- 

and   sociological   grounds.     Ask  any  parent,  erland,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  not  to 

whose  son  has  served  a  term  of  enlistment  mention  other  countries  which  might  be  cited, 

in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marine  Corps,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  fu- 

whcther  the  latter  has  not  been  enormously  ture  looms  big   with   menacing   possibilities, 

benefited  by  the  years  spent  under  the  flag,  to  meet  which  our  best  thought  and  effort 

and  the  answer  will  be  enthusiasticallv  in  the  should    be    directed.      If    anyone    can    bring 

affirmative.      And    I    can    speak    confidently  forward  a  method  by  which  the  decisive  re- 

from   my  own   experience  of   the  boys  who  suits  may  be  achieved  at  lower  cost,  with  less 

have  served  under  my  immediate  command,  dislocation    of   our    industrial    life,   or   with 

On  board  ship,  his  division  officer  is  the  boy's  greater  benefit  to  the  .American  boy  and  the 

truest  friend,  watching  over  him  and  helping  American  nation,  I  shall  be  more  than  happy 

him    onwards   and    upwards    in    a    thousand  to  accept  it  a.s  a  substitute  for  what  is  here 

ways.      The    rel.itions   between   the   two   are  outlined,    which,    having   purely    a   defensive 

really    ideal.      The    old    cast-iron    discipline,  object  and   being   fundamentally  educational 

necessarj'    in    the    case    of    the    flotsam    and  in  character,  meets  the  objections  that  may 

ietsam  of  nautical  life,  has  given  place  to  a  be  urged  against  a  large  regular  army  and  so 

communit\    of  interest.     Respect  for  his  offi-  should    receive  the  approval  of  the  most  ar- 

cer    is   now    based,    not    upon    difference   of  dent  paci/ist. 


AMERICAN  PROSPERITY :  IS  IT 
REAL  AND  PERMANENT  ? 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE 

THREE  very  expressive  statements  have  The  momentum  Avhich  is  rolh'ng  up  new 

recently   appeared   in   the  news  of  the  trade  records  day  after  day  did  not  get  under 

business  day.     One  was  that  of  the  Comp-  way  until  last  autumn,  so  we  have  scarcely 

troller  of  the  Currency,  who  estimated  the  had  more  than  six  months  of  what  may  be 

banking   resources  of   the   United    States   at  described  as  "good  times."     If  headway  can 

$3,000,000,000  more  than  the  combined  ag-  be  gained  so  quickly,  what  is  to  be  the  maxi- 

gregate  resources  of  the   Bank  of  England,  mum  speed  finally?  or  are  we  already  geared 

Bank  of  France,  Bank  of  Germany,  Bank  of  up  as  high  as  we  can  go?     The  transporta- 

Russia,  Bank  of  Netherlands,  the  Swiss  Na-  tion  system  has  partially  broken  down  under 

tional  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Japan.    A  sec-  the  excessive  load ;  ships  are  being  sunk  more 

end   was  that  of   a   trade   expert  who  said,  rapidly  than   they   are  being  built;  there   is 

"Never  before  have  so  many  people  worn  silk  very  little  additional  human  power  available, 

stockings,    silk    underwear,    or   silk   gloves,"  for  immigration  has  slackened  and  is  almost 

while  the  clever  editor  of  a  publication  de-  at  a  halt,  and  with  the  conservative  policy 

voted  to  metals,  in  describing  commercial  and  ingrained  by  previous  years  of  depression  the 

financial  conditions  here,   does  so  with   this  amount  of  new  plant  capacity  created  in  rela- 

epigram,   "VVe  have  won   all  the  marbles,"  tion  to  new  business  has  been  astonishingly 

and  predicts  that  "if  the  game  is  to  be  con-  small. 

tinued  we  must  lend  some  of  our  marbles  to  It  is  a  poor  business  organization  that  can- 
the  others  playing."  not  take  up  slack,  however  tight  the  tension 
These  facts  would  seem  to  answer  the  first  may  have  been,  and  it  would  be  possible  for 
part  of  the  above  question,  viz.,  "Is  Ameri-  the  United  States  to  do  a  considerably  larger 
can  Prosperity  Real"  rather  than  fictitious?  volume  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  than 
In  other  words,  has  it  a  solid  foundation?  If  is  now  being  carried  on.  There  has  been  a 
more  evidence  needs  to  be  produced  it  is  great  gain  in  industrial  efficiency  and  an  in- 
abundantly  available.  Everyone  who  fol-  tensification  in  all  departments  of  labor.  We 
lows  current  events  knows  that  iron  and  steel  can  turn  the  clock  back,  as  Ormany  has 
production  to-day  is  greater  than  ever  before,  done,  and  get  more  from  the  day's  work, 
with  the  probable  output  of  pig  iron  in  1916  The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  we 
over  40,000,00(J  torts;  that  copper  has  never  can  go  at  a  faster  pace  or  produce  on  a 
been  brought  from  the  ground  at  such  a  rate  larger  scale  as  whether  we  want  to  or  can 
as  now;  that  for  the  first  time  in  American  afford  to.  This  underlies  the  quer>',  "Is  Our 
history  there  has  been  r.  spring  shortage  of  Prosperity  Permanent?" 
railroad  ccjuipmrnt  to  move  traffic  which  is 

making    railroad    earnings    of    other    "high  enormous  home  demand  for  manu- 

p«rak"  years  |rx,k  small ;  that  one  month's  for-  factl  red  products 

rign  trade  balance,   February's,  exceeded  by  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  argument  that 

nearly   I S  per  cent,  a  whole  year's  credit  in  the   business   which    the  war  (Icvcluped    was 

1910;  that   national   bank  de|Kwits  have  in-  the  originating   influence  on   tli<-   subsequent 

creavd   ?2.19S.()O().000  since   Mar.h.    KMS.  industrial  activity.     To  March,  the  value  of 

and  arc  growing  at  the  rate  of  ;^2(XJ,000,(K)0  strictiv  war  materials  e\pf)rfe(i   had   reached 

a  month;  that  thrrc  is  practically  no  uncm-  $6(K),0fK).fK)0.   and   will   he  a   billion   dollars 

pioyrnrnt,  with  thr  highest  average  of  wage*  by  the  end  of   Drcnnber.      Fre<iiientlv  $1  \- 

orr  paid   by  A                 .       *          ,   and   that  Of>0.000  to  ^20,000,000  a  week  Is  shlp|)e<l  of 

for  thr  artidrs  •                            ...h  turn  out  hhrlls  and  explosives. 

or  the  soil   and   minrs  prrMliKc,   there   i»  a  No  more  is  it  believe*!   th;it    the   United 

growing  dcrnan*!  abroad  and  very  little  com-  States  in  dependent  on  "war  orders"  to  keep 

P^' fo  affri  t  the  pri<rs  whirh  AiiKrican  ifn    factories    running    ami    Its    citizens    rni- 

'>■             Mrrr»  or  pro<lucrrs  see  fit  to  ask.  ployed.   Crr.it  as  Is  our  foreign  trade — it  will 

B7I 
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be  at  Icnst  $5,000,000,000  this  calendar  year  INFLATED  PRICES 
—it  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  that  inter-  This  attitude,  too,  is  due  to  a  conscious- 
nal  trade  legitimately  stimulated  by  unusual  „ess  that  there  is  a  terribly  high  cost  to  ex- 
crops  commanding  high  prices  and  by  the  fill-  pansion  these  days.  Because  it  is  so  prosper- 
ing m  of  the  understocked  shelves  of  mer-  ^us,  and  the  average  of  wages  is  so  abnormal, 
chants  from  ocean  to  ocean.  1  here  have  the  country  is  not  depressed  as  it  was  a  few 
been  four  times  as  many  freight  cars  pur-  ^-ears  ago  by  the  rise  in  commodities.  The 
chased  to  date  this  >ear  as  last  year,  and  nine  phenomenon  of  "food  boycotts"  has  not  yet 
times  as  many  engines,  while  in  one  month  appeared,  although  prices  have  risen  an  aver- 
as  much  steel  rail  was  contracted  for  as  in  age  ^,i  30  per  cent,  in  a  long  list  of  neccs- 
the  twelve  months  of  1913.  It  is  not  foreign  sjties.  The  manufacturer  feels  the  strain  even 
buying  that  compels  the  automobile  maker  ^^^re  than  the  consumer,  when  in  twenty 
to-day  to  deny  delivery  of  his  cars  for  periods  months  pig  iron  advances  50  per  cent.,  steel 
of  sixty  to  ninety  days,  but  the  insatiable  de-  bars  140  per  cent.,  copper  metal  over  10(J  per 
mand  of  the  American  public.  Further,  it  is  ^ent.,  lead  100  per  cent.,  spelter  250  percent., 
known  that  large  orders  for  metals  have  been  and  the  elements  entering  into  the  making  of 
refused  Euroix-an  agents  because  of  the  diffi-  explosives  from  300  to  700  per  cent, 
culty  in  supplying  home  requirements.                    The  receiver  of  a  Southwestern   railroad 

WHAT  WOULD  SUDDEN  PEACE  DO  TO  TRADE?  ''ece'itly  listed  seventy  articles  in  common  use 

Ti     .  .  ,  ...  on  his  system  that  had  advanced  from  10  to 

Having  some  time  ago  caught  up  with  the  or»  '     .  i  »u-  .    r  u 

,  re-  r  1  1      •  oO  per  cent.,  and  thirty-five  more  whose  rise 

volume  or   loreign   orders,   and    now   having  r  on  ..     nnn   '  ^  j   u 

,.  ,,''..'  f    ,  ,  \vas  from  80  to  700  per  cent.,  and  because 

outdistanced   them,   it  is  a  matter  of  debate  ^i  .     •  t     »u  ^         ^  &i  -i\  \  r\r\r\   •      mic 

,  f        ,  •    1      A         •  1  II  the  materials  that  cost  S3. 314,000  in    IVo 

how  far  the  strictly  American  trade  would  •  ,         ^   c^c  r>ni  nnn   »u- 

,       re        1111,  ,•         f    1  would   cost  S3,0yi,000   this   year   was  com- 

be aiiected  by  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war,       ni.-  .        »u'        u-        i 

,  ,       -^    ,  .  ,,  1       >,  pellcd  to  issue  orders  to  his  purchasing  de- 

the   resultant   slump   in   new     war   orders,  ^        .  »     r    •.  •.        j        ^        ►!.... 

.,  ,  11     •  r  ■  1         11  partment  to  limit  its  orders  to  actual  neces- 

possible  cancellations  of  contracts  with  still     •  •  t^        »    d-icc       ^  »     u    i  j  ., 

*^  11-  /-I  sities.     It  costs  SI  55  a  ton  now  to  build  a 

a  year  or  so  to  run,  the  throwing  out  of  work  u     ^     u-      ^i,  ^         iiu         u 

/    1  ,       rill  -1  •  1  merchant   ship    that   could    have    been    con- 

of  thousands  of  highly  paid  operatives,   the  ^^^^^^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^q  ^  ^^^      ^y-^^ 

inevitable  slump  in  iron  and  steel  and  metal  ^^^  ^.^^  .^  j^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^,^j  ^^^^j  ^^^  ^^. 

prices,    and    probably    in    gram    and    certain  r  ,•  -ii        r     .         u  /     „  »u„ 

,        '      ,       '     .  .     •'        .  V  .-  pense  of  erecting  a  mill  or  factory  before  the 

classes  of   securities,   a  tightening  of   money  ,  •  ,       i  •     »  n    i   •     '  i  „  , 

,    ,  '  .-,•,,  machinery  has  been  installed  involves  a  per- 

rates  and  the  movement  ot  a  len    abor  on  a  ^    '  •    i  i„f  i  •  •    »i  „  „,„  , 

,  ,  1     f       T  ,    .•  1  •  manent  tax  on  capital  before  which  the  man- 

large  scale  eastward,  for  1   believe  that  emi-      .-     ,  u     -^  ^  -..u         c  u-.. 

*'.  .,,  ,    ,  .        .        .       .       ,  utactvirer  hesitates,  even  with  prohts  on  his 

gration  will  overbalance  immigration  in  the  i     »    »     i  a:  •     »i    i  »        •    k   ..— 

^    .        ,  ■       1      ,'  f  products  to-day  sufhciently  large  to  reimburse 

ratio  of   two   to  one   in   the  nrst  year  after  i  •        ^  t'        i  ■      \'         l  »»..,  „  ►].,.. 

,     ,        ,  ■'  him  at  once  for  a  tair  share  ot  the  outlay, 

peace  is  declared.  r\  i  i        -u     »  j        '     i 

'    ,,.,  ,  ,  .  .         ^    ,  One  can  only  explain  the  tremendous  vol- 

1  hese  arc  the  unknown  quantities  of  the  /   ,  i  »i  •    •   a„^   j  l.,;-  k,, 

,  .     ^  •  ,      1  1  ume  of  demand  even  on  this  inflated  basis  by 

situation    that    are    causing    a    considerable  ^v  i        i  ,•         x   „ii   i-,i.  ^l  .„^„..' 

I  •  1         I         •    .  the  reduced  supplies  ot   all   kinds  oi   manu- 

amount  or  conservatism  when  there  is  every  t     .        i         j    x  n       •  ^    \    .     ,^  ^i  i^.., 

,        ,  ,        1  ,      1  factured  goods  following  several  years  of  low 

temptation  to  expand  and  to  spend  reck  ess  v,  ,      •  j  ^i         -ii-        ;        e  ^  „„, 

,'.  1  111       ■  buying  power  and  the  willingness  of  a  cer- 

and  It  expresses  itself  very  clearly  in  the  ris-  ^  •  ..  c  »     l-j   „     •    .» 

,  ,  fill-  1  tain  percentage  of  consumers  to  bid  against 

ing  monthly  average  of  bank  deposits,  where-  ^i  •  u-  i    *•       •  i  »„k 

*^.        .      '      ■    ,      r  ■    1        -1         •  the  war  prices  which   foreigners  have  estab- 

as  in  other  periods  of  great  industrial  excite-  i-  i     i      n^i         ^        »i  \-^-^„j  „...,, 

'  •  f  1  1  lished.      1  hen,  too,  there  are  a  limited  num- 

ment  it  was  a  conspicuous   fact  that   near  v  ,  ,  .,  •»..,•,  ...»,„.,  ♦»,„,, 

.      .  '  111  b<*r  who  are  thrown  into  a  panic  when  thev 

every    business   man,   corporation,    and    bank  ^  .•  i         i-  i    „.,  i    „^„ 

,,','.,        ',  ,,  see    quotations    bounding    upward    and    pay 

was   over-extended    ani     with    on  y   a   small       i    ^   •        i     i       ,i    ,   .i i,„     -i.   „f 

,    ,    .  .,..,,-        -,  what   IS  asked   rather   than    run   the   risk  ot 

portion  of  their  assets  in  liquid  form.    Never  ^^^^.        ^,^^,;^  ,,^.,^^^.^       ^-^^,_^„^.   ^,^^.^.  ^^^  ,^.j, 

having  been  through  just  such  an  experience  j,^    ^,,^.    j^,,^,-^;^,^    ^,-    i.^estors  '  who' buy    real 

as  the  present  one^  and  with  no  precedent  to  ^^^^^^  ^^.,^^,,  ^^^^^,  -^  ^  ,,^^.^,  ^„^„,  ^,^^,  ,\,.,.„jy 

go  by  as  to  the  efifects  of  such  colossal  waste  ^.^^^^  ,^^^^  ^.^^,^,,^   ^^j^p^,^^  ^^   j^  ^^  ^,,^  ^.^^^ 

of   cap.t.nl,   .lestructi.m   of   life  and    property  p,.j^,^  ^^         j^^^  ^^e  stock  market  at  the  top 

and    shiftings    of    p„ htical    and    commercial  ^f  ^  ..j^^,,,,.  ^^  -       3,,,,  ,^,flf,r  accordingly, 

power,  the  man  in  the  street  is  disposed  to 

have  his  house  in  order  and  to  anticipate  and      lusisnss  surprises  following  the  w.ar 
be  ready  for  trouble,  whether  it  conies  or  not.        I'pon  how   far  we  have  been   able  to  re- 

This  is  a  very  healthy  attitude  and   usually  strain  ourselves  from  expansion  that  carries  a 

prevents  the  ills  that  seem  most  likely  to  be  high  permanent  fixed  charge  will  depend  the 

contracted.  proportion   of  our  prosperity  after  the  war 
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ceases.     That  there  will  be  some  terrific  re-  ositions.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  American 

adjustments  goes  without  sa3ing.    Gradually,  Government  and  railroad  bonds  which  Euro- 

however,   we   are   coming   to   guard    against  pean  investors  took  between  1865  and  1880, 

them.    ^Ve  hear  almost  as  much  to-day  about  oftentimes  at  a  hea\y  discount  and  at  high 

"preparedness"  in  business  after  the  war  as  interest  rates,  progress  here  would  have  been 

of  militar}'  and  naval  "preparedness."   There  verj-  slow.    We  have  been  winning  back  large 

will  be  as  many  post-bellum  surprises  in  busi-  quantities  of  the  "marbles"  which  we  lost  to 

ness  as  there  have  been  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  then,  but  there  are  many  more  still 

Europe  since  August,  1914,     It  may  be  said,  to  be  offered.     Probably  $1,500,000,000  of 

however,  that  the  fear  of  foreign  competition  prime  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  repurchased 

is  much  less  acute  than  it  was  when  peace  so  far,  with  nearly  as  much  more  available,  if 

seemed  likely  before  the  summer  of  1915,  and  Great  Britain  and  France  want  to  pay  their 

the  toll  of  lives  and  the  exhaustion  of  raw  war  costs  in  this  fashion, 
materials  had  been  not  half  what  it  is  to-dav. 

It  is  quite  a  different  situation  to  face  now  readjustments  in  prices 

from  that  of  a  year  ago  when  the  accumu-  In  considering  the  prospects  for  permanent 

lated  stores  of  cotton,  copper,  spelter,  food-  prosperity  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 

stuffs,  etc.,  were  being  drawn  down  slowly  the   announcement  of   peace   does  not  mean 

and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  factories  the  immediate  return  of  the  millions  of  sol- 

in  Great  Britain  and   France  had  been  re-  diers  to  the  factory,  farm,  or  mine.     It  will 

quisitioned  for  making  munitions;  when  the  be   fully   a  year  before   this   can   be   accom- 

money  cost  of  the  war  was  but  a  few  billions  plished,  and  during  that  time  there  is  every 

compared  with  nearly  two-score  billions  now  prospect  that  the  nations  now  buying  feverish- 

and   the  human   loss  a  half-million   perhaps  ly  here  will  continue  to  buy  against  the  con- 

against  several  million  in  killed  alone.   Taxes  stant   state   of    preparation    demanded    until 

had  not  then  begun  to  cut  into  incomes  nor  peace  terms  are  signed. 

savings-bank  deposits  to  be  eaten  up  in  war  During  this  period,  however,  there  will  be 

loans.     There  was  then  all  the  possibility  of  readjustments  in  commodity  prices  to  a  peace- 

a  quick  and  very  aggressive  come-back  with  time  basis  which  will  remove  one  of  the  great 

the  sequel  of  a  flood  of  cheap  goods  for  this  restrictions    to    industrial    expansion    in    the 

low-tarifif   market   to   absorb   in   competition  United  States.     I  do  not  look  to  see  this  re- 

with  its  own  products.     As  the  war  is  pro-  adjustment  affected   in   any   material  degree 

longed  this  menace  will  be  gradually  lessened,  by  the  fear  of  repudiation  of  European  debts 

to  the  L  nited   States  which  now  amount  in 

A.MERICA   AS  A   LENDER  TO  EUROPE  ^^.^^  j^^,^^  ^,^j  ^^^^^  borrowings  to  $650,000,- 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  na-  000,  Canadian  loans  excluded.  It  must  be 
tions  so  poor  as  thme  now  at  war  must  be  obvious  that  the  post-bellum  business  pros- 
after  they  have  firu'shcd  fighting  one  another  pccts  are  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  de- 
will  have  much  buying  power  left,  and  termined  by  such  policies  as  the  American 
whether,  protected  perhaps  against  excessive  people  may  adopt  toward  expenditures  for 
imports,  we  may  not  Uisc  in  exports  and  the  home  defense  and  toward  the  tariff  and  also 
balance  of  trade  be  turned  against  us.  the  alliances  which  they  enter  into  with  for- 

Europe  cannot  afford   to  sink   down   into  cign  countries  for  trade  purposes.     We  cannot 

dopondcncy  and  idleness.     She  will  have  to  continue  to  maintain   the  "shut-in"  attitude. 

produce  more  freely   in   the  next  generation  Beyond   the   readjustinent  period  covering 

than  ever  before  in  order  to  repair  the  finan-  the  two  or  three  years  following  peace  con- 

cial  damages  of  the  war,  and  she  cannot  do  elusions  there  is  the  great  unknown,  and  we 

this  without  supplies  to  work  with,  and  this  do  not  purpr)sc  here  to  go  voyaging  in  it  in 

mrans  Americarj   supplies.      \'ast   new  terri-  the  ho|»e  of  n<-w  discoveries.      It   would  not 

tories  will  Ix-  oprnrd  for  trade  conquests,  as  be  against  the  precedent  oi  commerical  and 

in    Russia,   China,    Asia    Minf)r,    and    South  financial  history,  however,  to  find  there  the 

Africa,   with  even  greater   intensive  culfiva-  wreckage  of  over-expansion  and  inflation  and 

tion  of  the  S*>uth  American  tnarkctn  than  m  the  final  effec  ts,  on  the  nations  responsible,  o^ 

the  la%t  decade.     'Hie  situation  will  be  very  a  war  cwt  that  hits  already  raised  the  debt  of 

•imilar  to  that  which  faced  the  I'ln'trd  Sfafrs  firrat  Britain,  France,  Russia,  (MTin.uu.  and 

after  the  Civil  War,     Our  p«*sifion  will  be  Austria-lliingarv    from    :f J();()(K).()()0.()U()    to 

toward  Great  Britain,  C»ermatiy.  and  France  $/jS,fKK),(K)0,0(K).  and  increased  the  carrying 

what  tfcrir*  was  to  \i%,  viz.,  that  of  a  lender  charge  of  this  debt  per  aiuiurn  to  twice  the 

on  recon*truc-tion  and  new  development  prop-  s'y/c  of  the  actual   I'tiiird  States  publii-  debt. 


CONSUMERS'  COOPERATION 
DURING  THE  WAR 

BY  ALBERT   SOXNICHSEN 

WHEN  the  stone  and  concrete  walls  of  ident  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alli- 
Liege  Fortress  crumpled  under  the  ance,  has  described  as  the  "future,  cooper- 
first  hre  of  the  big  guns  of  the  war,  various  ative,  international  commonwealth,  co-equal 
other  more  human  things  seemed  to  be  and  co-extensive  with  the  whole  civilized 
smashed  with  them.     Irish  Home  Rule  was  world." 

shelved,  the  militant  suffragettes  subsided,  However,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  coop- 
political  parties  were  practically  wiped  out.  erators  has  ven,-  little  to  do  with  the  tech- 
The  utter  moral  collapse  of  the  German  nical  details  of  their  business;  outwardly,  at 
Socialist  Party  stood  out  as  one  of  the  prom-  least,  their  factories  and  farms  and  stores  are 
inent  features  of  the  general  destruction;  operated  by  the  same  methods  that  a  capital- 
with  it  apparently  went  the  whole  radical  ist  would  employ  and  they  are,  one  might 
labor  movement,  for  the  Syndicalist  groups  well  assume,  subject  to  the  same  economic 
seem  to  have  vanished  completely.  laws  that  control  industry  in  general.     What 

There  remains,  however,  one  very  big  and  was  more  natural,  therefore,  than  to  expect 

important  wing  of  the   radical  labor  move-  the  same  depression  and  dislocation  of  busi- 

ment   which    has   not   been   considered,   and  ness    within    the    Cooperative     Movement, 

that   is   Consumers'   Cooperation,   the   mem-  when    war    threatened,    that    industry    and 

bership  of  whose  affiliated  organizations  was  commerce  in  general  always  suffer  on  such 

some  ten   millions  heads  of   families  before  occasions? 
hostilities  began. 

The  Cooperative  Movement  is  not  usually  ^^^^  ^^^'^^  '^'  E^•GL.AND  and  scotl.axd 

associated  with  the  radical  labor  movement  All  those  who  followed  the  dispatches  at 

in  this  country.     That  is  because  here  it  has  the  time  will  remember  the  mad  food  panic 

been    confused    with    fruit-packers'    associa-  that    followed     as    soon    as    war    was    dc- 

tions,  credit  unions,  and   farmers'  grain-ele-  clared.      Those   who   had    ready   cash,    fear- 

vator  companies,  with  which  it  really  has  no  ing   all  sorts   of   disruptions   in   the   general 

connection   whatever.  supply  of   food   stuffs,   rushed   frantically  to 

American    readers   are   already   somewhat  the  stores  and   began   laying  in  supplies  for 

familiar  with  the  British  phase  of  Consum-  weeks,  sometimes  months,  ahead,  leaving  the 

crs'  Cooperation ;  its  thousands  of  local  store  poorer  classes  to   face  the  exorbitant   prices 

societies,  which  have  gradually  displaced  so  of  the  speculators.     This  was  the  situation 

many  private  store-keepers ;  how  they  again  that  faced  the  cooperative  stores  as  well  as 

have  combined  and  so  created  the  Wholesale  the  private  dealers. 

Society,    from   whose   gigantic   factories   and  A  hasty  survey  assured  the  officials  of  the 

farms  and  plantations  the  local  distributing  English   and   the   Scottish   \\Tiolcsale   Socic- 

ccnters  draw  their  supplies;  how  this  entire  ties  that  they  had  on  hand  enough  of  all  the 

system    of    many    industrial     enterprises    is  necessities    to   supply    the    normal    needs   ot 

owned  collectively  and  controlled  democrat-  their  members  for  several  months.     Rcassur- 

ically   by   the   three   million    organised   con-  ing  messages  were  sent  to  all  the  local  store 

sumers.     The  extent  to  which  this  same  sys-  committees,  with  the  advice  that  they  restrict 

tem  has  spread  over  the  Continent  and  de-  all  sales  to  individuals  to  their  previous  aver- 

veloped  there  is  probably  not  so  well  known,  age  rate  of  purchasing,  but  not  to  raise  prices. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  theory  of  the  coiiperator  This  was  done  by  all  the  stores.     The  re- 

that   by  developing   this   incipient   industrial  suit   can   readily  he   imagined.      The  whole 

democracy   from   within,   he   will    gradually  consuming  public  swung  over  to  The  cociper- 

crowd  capitalism  to  the  wall  and  so  finally  ative  stores.     Before  some  of  them  the  peo- 

establish    what     Earl     Grey,     until     recently  pie  stood  in  line  blocks  in  length. 

Ciovernor-Ceneral  of  Canada  and  now  pres-  It  required  only  twenty- four  hours  of  this 
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situation  to  make  the  Wholesale  officials  real-  ported    a    trade    of    $692,360,000 — an    in- 

ize  that  their  calculations  were  going  to  be  crease  over  the  previous  year  of  $42,000,000, 

upset.     They  were  not  going  to  supply  the  a   ten   times  bigger   increase  than   the  year 

whole    population    and    then    let   their   own  before,    which    had    been    only    $4,700,000. 

members    suffer     a    week    or     two     hence.  The     English     Wholesale      reported     sales 

Whereupon  there  were  general  instructions  amounting  to  $175,000,000,  a  10  per  cent. 

to  sell  only  to  members.  increase,  as  compared  with  only  5  per  cent. 

The  result  of  this  ruling  was  that  there  the  year  before. 

was  a  wild   rush  of  applicants  for  member-  These   figures  cover  the  abnormal  condi- 

ship.     One  London  store  enrolled  three  hun-  tions    attending    the    outbreak    of    the    war. 

dred   in  one  forenoon.     This  brought  back  The    question     naturally    arises:     Has    this 

the  same  old  situation.     And  then  the  stores  stimulation    of   cooperative   industry   contin- 

temporarily  debarred  all  new  members,  and  ued  into  and  through  this  past  year,  when  a 

something   like   normal    conditions   were   re-  more  or  less  normal  economic  situation  had 

stored.  been  reestablished  ?     Did   the  new  members 

Meanwhile  the  panic  in  the  open  market  remain  true  to  their  new  allegiance? 
continued;  in  some  commodities  the  prices  of  The  answer  is  in  the  report  for  1915,  just 
the  private  dealers  were  more  than  double  issued  by  the  English  W^holesale.  As  com- 
those  of  the  cooperative  stores.  When  they  pared  with  the  10  per  cent,  increase  during 
charged  12  cents  a  pound  for  sugar,  the  1914,  the  increase  in  sales  for  1915  was 
cooperative  stores  in  the  same  districts  24  per  cent.,  the  sales  being  $215,350,000, 
charged  only  5  cents;  this  difference  was  an  increase  of  nearly  $60,000,000.  The; in- 
typical.  Up  in  Scotland  coal  dealers  sent  crease  in  the  output  of  the  Wholesale's  pro- 
up  the  price  of  coal  day  by  day,  pleading  the  ductive  works,  its  factories,  etc.,  amounted 
unusual  risks  of  the  sea  as  the  pretext.  The  to  42  per  cent.  Reports  on  increase  in  mem- 
Aberdeen  Cooperative  Societ)',  which  owns  bership  have  not  been  issued  yet,  but  that  is 
its  own  steamers,  after  allowing  the  employ-  usually  in  proportion  to  increases  in  trade, 
ees  a  raise  of  40  per  cent,  in  compensation  for  there  is  no  advantage  in  buying  from  a 
for  the  added  risks,  transported  coal  at  a  cooperative  store  except  to  members, 
raise  of  only  12  cents  on  the  ton.  Private  Meanwhile,  what  was  happening  in  other 
landlords  were  raising  rents  all  over,  to  such  countries  ? 
an   extent    that    tenants    organized    general 

strikes.  The  cooperative  societies,  which  ^^^  situation  in  Germany 
build  cottages  and  rent  them  to  their  mem-  In  Germany  the  food  panic  was  even  more 
bcrs  on  the  cooperative  principle,  did  not  acute  than  in  (rrcat  Britain,  for  the  Gcr- 
raise  their  rents  one  penny.  Then  came  a  mans  realized  that  the  British  Navy  was  go- 
popular  agitation  for  government  regulation  ing  to  destroy  their  sea  commerce  complete- 
of  prices,  and  at  the  head  of  the  agitation  ly ;  prices  rose  30  and  40  and  in  cases  100 
were  the  officials  of  the  cooperative  s<^>cieties.  per  cent. 

'I  his  made  an  especially  strong  impression  German  cooperation  differs  from  the  Brit- 
on the  public,  for  the  private  traders  were  ish  in  two  features.  First  of  all,  the  coop- 
all  on  the  other  side,  shouting  the  familiar  erative  stores  arc  forbidden  by  a  general  Ian' 
phrase,  "let  us  alone."  to  sell  so  much   as  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 

Finally,   when   the  government  did   inter-  non-menibcr.     And   then   the  Cicrman  Gov- 

fcre,  the  offi'     '                   -f-d  to  act  consulted  eminent  is  so  bitterly  opposed  to  tliese  "revo- 

with    the    \\                           'tics   and    adopted  lutifjnary  .storekeepers"  that  all  civil  .scr\  ants, 

their  prices  a*  the  standard.  who    arc    a    good    portion    of    the    working 

classes  in  (icrmany,   are   forhidchii,  on   pain 

TKE.MENDOUS  INCREASE  IN  VOLUME  OF  „^    dismissal,    from    joining    the    o...pc>.ativc 

"^•«^'«S  MK-ieties. 

At  the  end   of   the  year  all   these  events  When   the  panic   broke   out   the  German 

were  to  be  crystallizrrl  into  cold  fiKurrs.     It  stores  folhiwed  the  same  policy  ;ls  the  Brit- 

wa*  then   that   thr  wrcrrtary  of   the   British  ish ;  they  did  not  raise  prices  .so  lofig  as  sup- 

Cociperative   Union   reported   an   increase   in  pile*  could  be  had.      Result — general   influx 

tl              -al  mrmbrrship  for  thr  past  year  of  of  members,  more  than   making  up  for  the 

\i>ri    ".      Comparr    this    with    thr    avrr,i{jc  very  heavy  rnlistmrnts.     And  then  thr  gov- 

vrarly   inrrrav  during   thr   p.T>f    fnrtv   vr.-irs,  rrruiirnt  employers,  wIk)  were  deb.irred  from 

70,000.  joining;,  row  in  violent  protest  and  «irfiianded 

For  the  same  prrifnl  the  Io<al  WMirtiCA  rr-  that   the   ruiini;  ngairiHt   fhrir   joinifig  hr  re- 
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scinded.       And     it    was — immediately ;     the  other  shops,  paid  cash  for  goods  at  the  "Co- 

govcriimcnt  gave  way.     Referring  to  this  in-  operative." 

cident  one  of  the  German  Wholesale  officials        "In  the  mining  districts,"  reports  an  offi- 

writes:  cial  of  the  Magasin  de  Gros,  "economic  life 

runs  on   normal    lines   and   we  are  besieged 

Ow.ng  to   th.s  change    in    the    attitude   of  the  ^.j^h  orders,  which  cannot  alwavs  be  filled, 

government  and  a  more  clear-sighted  view  on  the  ^y^,       .  ,       .  .  ,  .- 

part  of  the   public,   the  cooperative   stores   have     ^  "^  tactory  at  Lorient  is  working  as  usual, 

been  able  to  maintain  and  often  to  increase  their  ...    It   does   not   seem    that    the    Magasin 

trade.     For  example,  our  bakery  in  Hamburg  has  Gros  will   have  much   difficulty   in   attaining 

recorded   an   increase  of   sales  ^veekly   in   spite  of  jj^  ^,^^^1   turnover  at  the  end  of  the  war,   in 
the   tact   that   the   purchasing   power   of   the    peo-         •  r      l       i  r      l  i  •         i 

pie    has   decreased.      The    societies    at    Frankfurt,  ^P'^^    °^    ,^,"^    ^^^^   O^    ^"^    warehouses    in    the 

Brandenburg,  and  elsewhere  have  to  report  simi-  Ardenne. 
larly          .     .     our    journals    continue    to    appear 

regularly   and    are    profiting    from    the    lessons   of         -ME.MBERSHIP    IXCRE.ASED    IX    BELCIU.M 
the   present  time   bv  conducting   an    active   propa-         t-i       t>   i    •  ••  ^-  •   n 

ganda.     If  the  political   parties  have  declared  a         i  he   Belgian   cooperatives  were  especially 

truce    (a    sly    dig    at    the    Socialists),    economic  Strong  before  the  war  and  famous  for  those 

organizations  have  not  laid  down  their  arms  and  popular    institutions    thev    have    established, 

their  antagonism  is  no  less  acute.  the  maisons  du  peuple,  cooperative  recreation 

A*  *u^  ^..A  ^i  »k  <<r)     J   w      Ml  centers.      The    Belgian    societies    were   sup- 

At  the  end  of  the  year     rroduktion,     the  ,,  a       ,  ,         .t-l 

/-,^;;,^«,-o*;,-o   .r^^u^,.    -^    u      u  _  J  posed  to  have  suffered  more  than  the  r  rench 

cooperative   society   in    riambure,    reported:  '     .    .        .  ,  ,  .... 

societies;  it  was  known  that  several  ot  their 

On  the  first  of  the  year  (1915)  our  membership  "]Ost  prominent  leaders  were  killed  at  Liege, 

stood   at  78,517,   whereas   a  year  ago  it  totaled  \  et  last  August  the  following  item  appeared 

68,417,   an   increase   of   10,000.    .    .    .    Sales  were  ,„  a  German  Socialist  paper: 
$6,161,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $276,740.  ... 
To  the  27,159   savings  accounts  which  we  had  a        „, 

year  ago,  4439  were  added,  while  onlv  2604  were  ^^"^    ^^^^^    cooperative    society,    "Vooruit."    in 

closed.  Ghent,   has  enrolled    13  50  new  members  since  the 

beginning   of    the    war.      A    wholesale    depot    has 

The    German    Wholesale    Society    stated  t":",*'P'"^\;",  ^I'k"*'   *•    ='"PP'^.'»'^   f'.^'"'*^ 

^1     ^  -^        ,  ,      ^ , n  r\r,n  r^rx'n.       i  •  i  Societies.     Latterlv   the   socierv   in    Dinant,   in   the 

that  its  sales  were  nearly  >40.000.000,_  which  Valley   of   the    Meuse,    has   opened    a    new   dis- 

was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $870,000.  tributing  center  amid  the  ruins  of  the  town. 
Figures  for   1915  are  not  yet  available,  but 

indications    point    to    a    continued    increase.        Since  then  I  have  received  a  fuller  report, 

That  any  increase  is  recorded  is  remarkable,  covering  other   towns   beside   Ghent,   whose 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  has  more    detailed    figures    fully    bear    out    the 

been   taking  over   the   distribution   of   many  above    item.      Eveni-where    membership    has 

of  the  commonest  commodities ;  on  the  com-  increased.       One    wonders    wherefrom    the 

mittees  in  charge  of  this  function  the  hated  army  was  recruited. 

cooperators  are  fully  represented. 

IK    HUN'G.\RY    .AXD    RUSSI.\ 

PROSPERITY  EYEX  IX  FR.AXCE  j^  f^j,,^.  complete  trade  report,  issued  by 
In  France  the  Cooperative  Movement  the  Hungarian  Government,  includes  figures 
was  unfortunate  in  that  fully  30  per  cent,  on  the  Cooperative  Movement  in  that  coun- 
of  its  following  was  in  those  districts  where  try.  And  there,  it  must  be  remembered, 
actual  fighting  has  been  going  on.  Even  government  officials  hate  cooperators  as  they 
when  nothing  worse  happened  to  them,  these  do  in  Germany.  The  increase  in  the  gen- 
northern  stores  were  unable  to  obtain  fresh  eral  membership  of  the  Hungarian  societies 
supplies  on  account  of  the  railroads  being  en-  was  3^  per  cent.,  while  the  general  trade 
tirely  used  for  rushing  troops  up  and  down  was  106.000,000  crowns,  an  increase  of 
the    fronts.      In    territory   actually    invaded,  6,000.000  crowns. 

they  suffered   from  gunfire  as  did  their  pri-        For  Russia  no  actual  figures  are  available, 

vate   competitors.      The   French  Wholesale,  statistics  not   having  been   collected,   but  so 

the    Magasin    dc    Gros,    had    several    of    its  marked  has  been  the  increa,se  of  cooperative 

largest     warehouses     in     Chatcaii-Rcgnault  acti\ity  there  that  not  long  ago  a  New  ^'ork 

burned  during  the  Battle  of  the  Meuse.  trade  journal   commented   on   it   editorially, 

l^it  it  seems  that  once  the  Germans  bad  In  many  of  the  big  cities,  including  Pctro- 

entcred  a  town,  the  stores  were  often  shown  grad,    the  municipal   authorities   made   loans 

special  consideration,  as  in  Chateau-Thierry,  to  the  local  societies  and  asked  them  to  take 

where  the  (jerman  soldiers,  after  plundering  charge  of  the  whole  problem  of  food  supply. 


FARMING  AND  A  WORLD 

CRISIS 

Second  Article  ox  Rural  Credits 
BY  PAUL  V.  COLLINS 

IN   the   previous   instalment  of  this  series  THE  GENERAL  PLAN 

of  articles  upon  the  need  of  financing  The  country  is  to  be  divided  into  t\velve 
agriculture,  we  discussed  world  conditions  districts ;  in  each  district  will  be  one  Federal 
which  call  for  greater  efficiency  in  American  Land  Bank,  with  $500,000  capital  stock,  all 
food  production.  We  saw  that  American  of  which  stock  will  be  subscribed  for,  tern- 
farms  are  producing  ten  billion  dollars'  porarily,  by  the  Government,  but  afterwards, 
worth  of  food  a  year.  We  saw  that  only  40  -will  pass,  automatically,  into  the  possession 
per  cent.,  or  less,  of  their  tillable  land  is  at  of  the  borrowers. 

work,  because  of  the  general  lack  of  opera-  These  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  will  be 
ting  capital.  The  problem  is  how  to  provide  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of 
the  liquid  capital  needed.  a    Federal    Farm    Loan    Board,    located    in 

The  situation  is  like  that  of  a  great  rail-  Washington.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that 
road  system,  before  it  has  issued  its  bonds,  this  board  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
It  is  the  custom  in  railroad  finance  for  all  the  the  Treasury,  ex-officio,  and  four  other  mem- 
capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  corporation  bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by, 
stock  to  be  invested  in  "dead  assets" — track,  and  with  the  advice  antl  consent  of  the  Sen- 
terminals,  and  rolling  stock — leaving  no  ate;  the  House  bill  provides  for  three  mem- 
treasury  for  the  active  operation  of  trains,  hers,  omitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Owners  of  railroads  (the  stockh(jlders)  do  The  bill  offers  two  kinds  of  local  units — 
not  furnish  the  operating  capital ;  that  comes  two  systems  in  competition  with  each  other — 
from  the  sale  of  bonds.  These  bonds  are  joint-stock  land  banks,  and  cooperative  farm- 
mortgages ;  and  a  railroad  directorate  which  loan  associations. 

neglected  to  sell  its  bonds  would  be  guilty  of  The  joint-stock  banks  must  have  a  capi- 
gross  mismanagement.  The  farms  of  Amer-  tal  of  not  less  than  $250,000  each,  and,  in 
ica,  financially,  are  as  the  railroad  without  States  having  a  population  exceeding  two 
bonds.  millions,   the  capital  stock  must  be   not   less 

But,  a  great  corporation,  with  huge  in-  than  $500,000.  They  are  to  lend  from  tlu-ir 
vested  "dead  assets,"  can  go  into  financial  own  capital  until  they  have  accumulated 
markets  which  arc  barred  to  the  farmer.  $50,000,  or  more,  of  mortgages,  and  then 
What  the  individual  farmer  cannot  do  alone,  issue  bonds  as  described  below.  These  banks 
combined  agriculture  must  do,  collectively,  are  to  receive  their  charters  directly  from 
following  the  example  of  great  business  cor-  the  Federal  I'arni  Loan  Board,  and  not  from 
poration^.  tli<-  District  Land  Banks.     They  are,  in  fact. 

Farmers  must  be  given  release  from  local  to  be  competitors  oi  the  system  \\  hich  has  its 
money-lenders,  and  given  access  to  the  same  units  in  r«)op«rative  loan  associations  for 
broad  source*  of  invcstnrKnt  capital  hitherto  each  neigliborliood,  correlated  with  the 
monopolized  by  the  corporate  and  commer-  twelve  District  L;iriii  Banks  covering  the 
rial    interest*.      This    is    what    Congress    is   nation. 

pledged  to  accomplish  through  its  Rural  There  arc  two  opinions  among  the  nicm- 
Creditu  legislation,  m  promised  by  the  plat-  hers  of  the  committees  regarding  the  joint- 
forrns  of  .ill  p^ditiral  parties  in  I'JI2.  The  RtfK-k  banks.  One  argues  that  the  competi- 
Kural  Credits  bill  is  now  pending  in  Con-  tion  with  the  hnal  (•fM)|H*rative  loan  avsocia- 
grcM,  and,  aside  from  measures  r»f  military  tions,  in  making  loans  to  farmers,  will  tend 
preparedness  against  war,  i»  by  far  the  mf»»t  to  reduce  interest  rates.  The  other  opinion 
imprirt.int  tnr.isure  whirh  has  been  before  is,  that  when  thesr  joiiitstfn  k  l);uiks  ^o  info 
any  Con((rcM  in  this  generation.  the   investment    market   to  sell    fluii    homis, 
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the  bonds  will  compete  with  the  bonds  of  the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  and  this  will  raise  the 
interest  rate  on  both  kinds  of  bonds ;  and, 
as  the  cost  of  money  to  the  banks  regulates 
the  cost  to  the  farmers,  the  existence  of  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  bonds  will  inure  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer. 

COOPERATIVE    LOAN"    ASSOCIATIONS 

Each  District  Federal  Land  Bank  will 
issue  charters  to  local  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions in  its  district ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  association  in  any  neighborhood,  may  ap- 
point a  local  bank,  or  other  agency,  to  fulfil 
the  functions  of  such  an  association.  The 
intent,  however,  is  to  encourage  the  organ- 
ization of  these  local  Farm  Loan  Associations 
of  the  farmer-borrowers,  themselves,  in  every 
neighborhood,  which  will  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  banks,  and  give  the  bor- 
rowers, cooperatively,  control  of  the  finan- 
cing of  the  farms  in  their  neighborhood. 

Any  ten,  or  more,  farmers  who  want  to 
borrow  on  first  mortgages  on  their  farms, 
may  organize  a  local  Farm  Loan  Association, 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  the 
district.  Only  farmers,  who  want  to  bor- 
row, can  belong  to  a  loan  association ;  and, 
after  such  an  association  is  organized,  no  one 
can  join  unless  he  is  voted  in  by  the  existing 
members. 

It  is  the  function  of  each  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciation to  appraise  the  land  of  its  members, 
and  recommend  the  characters  of  the  appli- 
cants for  loans;  and,  later,  to  see  that  the 
borrowed  money  is  used  only  for  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  machinerj-  or  live  stock  for  the  farm 
of  the  borrower.  None  of  the  borrowed 
money  can  be  used  for  any  outside  purposes, 
whatsoever;  and,  if  a  farmer  undertakes  to 
so  misuse  his  loan,  his  mortgage  will  become 
due  at  once.  Loans  are  made  on  first  mort- 
gages only,  and  may  be  equal  to  half  the 
appraised  value  of  the  farm,  and  for  not  less 
than  five  years,  nor  more  than  thirty-six 
years. 

After  the  officers  and  loan  committee  of  a 
local  Farm  Loan  Association  shall  have  ap- 
praised a  farm  ofifered  as  security  (and  have 
agreed  unanimously  on  the  value),  and  have 
recommended  the  character  of  the  borrower 
and  the  use  he  intends  to  make  of  the  funds 
borrowed,  the  application  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  that  district. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank  then  will  send  out 
an  appraiser  fr«m  headquarters,  who  will  in- 
vestigate and  appraise  the  security  and  pass 
on  the  loan. 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  then  will  lend 
the  money,  not  to  the  farmer,  but  to  the 
local  Farm  Loan  Association  of  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member,  in  exchange  for  the 
mortgage  endorsed  by  the  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, \nth  certain  Federal  Land  Bank  stock 
to  be  bought  by  the  I^oan  .Association,  as  addi- 
tional collateral,  to  be  hereafter  described. 
The  borrower  then  will  receive  the  money 
through  his  local  loan  association,  of  which 
he  and  all  other  members  are  stockholders, 
subject  to  double  (or  sometimes  unlimited) 
liability  on  their  stock,  according  to  which 
plan  (limited  or  unlimited  liability)  the 
Loan  Association  has  adopted.  Loans  are 
made  only  to  actual  farmers  who  are  farming 
their  land — they  are  not  open  to  absentee 
landlords  who  farm  by  tenants. 

BORROWERS  MUST  OWN'  STOCK 

It  will  puzzle  some  readers  to  know  why 
a  farmer  who  wants  to  borrow  monr\'  to  de- 
velop his  farm  is  required  first  to  buy  stock 
in  the  local  Farm  Loan  Association ;  yet  it  is 
a  "condition  precedent"  that  ever>-  borrower 
must  invest  in  stock  in  his  local  farm  loan 
association  a  sum  equal  to  one-t^ventieth  of 
his  loan. 

The  reason  for  the  stock  requirement  (so 
confusing  to  the  average  person)  lies  in  the 
double,  or  unlimited  liability  of  the  stock, 
which,  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  held, 
makes  ever>-  borrower  a  cooperative  endorser, 
in  case  of  loss  of  any  loans  made  through  his 
association.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
stock  is  both  an  asset  and  a  liabilit>-.  Coop- 
erative, or  collective  credit  (as  represented  by 
stock's  double  liability),  therefore,  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  system.  Every  borrower  is  in- 
terested in  guarding  even.'  loan  made  through 
his  association,  and  seeing  that  it  is  used  only 
for  the  developing  of  the  farms  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  borrow. 

The  loan  association,  in  turn,  must  buy 
stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  that  dis- 
trict, equal  to  all  of  its  own  stock  owned  by 
its  members,  /.  e.,  one- twentieth  of  the  total 
loans  made  through   that  association. 

After  the  entire  5^^00,000  of  the  capital 
stock  of  each  Federal  Land  Bank  (originally 
subscribed  by  the  Government)  has  thus 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  is  all  owned  by  the  borrowers,  the  stock 
will  continue  to  increase  with  ever>'  addi- 
tional loan.  For,  without  maximum  limit, 
even,'  loan  will  require  the  investment  of 
five  per  cent,  of  its  amount  in  stock,  and  the 
stock  will  be  created  without  limit  in  pro- 
portion  to   loans.      Otherwise,   when   a  Dis- 
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trict   Land    Bank   had   loaned   twenn*   times  entire   capital   stock.      That   will    require   a 

the  original   capital   it  would  be  obliged   to  total    Government    fund    of    56,000,000,    to 

cease   loaning  until  some  of   the   first   loans  start  these  twelve  banks.     The  Government 

were  matured  and  collected.     With  the  pro-  will  not  receive  any  dividends,  for  it  will  not 

vision  for  the  continued  increase  of  stock,  the  be  required  to  pay  in  on  its  stock,  except  on 

Land  Banks  can  continue  to  do  business  as  call    from    the    Federal    Farm    Loan    Board 

long  as  the  investment  market  will  buy  its  when   funds   are   needed.     And,   as  soon   as 

debentures.  funds  are  used  for  loans  to  farmers,  the  stock 

This  Federal  Land   Bank  stock    (sold  to  will  pass  from  the  Government  to  the  bor- 

the  Loan  Associations)  is  to  be  held  in  trust  rower,   and   then  it  is  when  its  active  divi- 

by  the  Federal  Land   Banks,  themselves,   as  dend-earning  will  begin. 

additional  collateral,  besides  the  mortgages  As  fast  as  loans  are  made  to  farmers,  one- 
back  of  the  loans,  but  the  dividends  are  to  twentieth  of  each  loan  (as  above  explained) 
be  credited  to  the  stockholders;  these  divi-  is  required  to  be  invested  in  stock,  so  that 
dends  will  oflset,  at  least,  the  interest  on  the  when  twent>-  times  $6,000,000  is  loaned  to 
sum  invested  in  the  stock.  By  this  plan,  the  farmers,  they  will  own  all  the  stock,  and  the 
stock  will  cost  the  stockholder  nothing,  prac-  Government  aid  to  the  stock  fund  will  be 
tically,  since  the  loan  will  pay  for  it,  and  the  relieved,  automatically,  the  ownership  being 
dividends  will  offset  the  interest  on  the  in-  transferred  to  the  borrower, 
vestment,  and  when  he  pays  off  his  entire  But  how  can  banks  having  a  total  of  only 
mortgage  his  stock  will  be  redeemed  and  can-  $6,000,000  lend  $120,000,000,  or  more? 
celled.  This  is  the  answer:  By  issuing  bonds  against 

The  basic  idea  is  not  that  of  helping  farm-  the   mortgages   previously   acquired,    to   pro- 

ers,  but  of  helping  farming;  it  is  broad  eco-  cure  more  money  to  lend  on  more  mortgages, 
nomics,  not  charity,  nor  even  class  aid.  As   soon    as    a    Federal    Land    Bank    has 

loaned  $50,000,  or  more,  out  of  its  $500,000 

TOO  NARROWLY  CIRCUMSCRIBED  •     ,        _     •       '       i       -.j      _     ^„^     „^^^t.     ,%.o 

capital.    It    is    authorized     to    set    apart    its 

The  available  loan  actually  nets  the  bor-  $50,000  first  mortgages,  as  security  for  bonds 

rower  only  47 1/2  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  to  an  equal  total,  and  to  sell  these  bonds  to 

value  of  his  farm,  which  is  ultra-conservative  investors. 

and  should  be  increased.     Especially  in  view  These   bonds,    exempt    from    all    taxation, 

of  the  requirement  that  the  borrowed  money  and  bearing  not  to  exceed   5  per  cent,    (but 

must  be  used  in  augmenting  the  value  of  the  probably  ranging  from  3j/2  to  4^  per  cent., 

security    itself — in    developing    the    farm — a  according  to  the  conditions  in  the  respective 

larger  loan  would  be  safe  and  desirable.    The  districts)  will  be  as  profitable  to  the  investor 

Hollis  bill  is  utterly  inadequate  in  that  limi-  as  6  or  7  per  cent,  investments. 

tation,  and  a  disappointment  to  farmers  un-  Ever}'  Federal   Land   Bank  will  be  liable 

less  it  is  to  be  amended  before  passage.  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 

For  example:   A  farm  appraise<l  at  $4000  <lue  upon  any  farm  loan  bonds  issued  by  other 

will  secure  a  loan  of  $2000.     Of  this,  $100  Federal  Land   Banks  and  remaining  unpaid, 

must  be  invested   in  Asvjciation  stock,  leav-  for  any  reason  whatsoever.     The  whole  sys- 

ing  to  the  farmer  $IWJ  nrr,   all  of  which  tem  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  of  the  entire 

hr  must  put  into  the  development  or  stocking  country  is  back  of  every  bond  is-sucd. 
oi  the  farm,  with  the  approval  of  his  fellow 

farmers   as   to   his   wise   use   of   the   mone\ .  sncuRlTV  ov  bonds 

That  makes  the  farm  worth  at  lea.st  $4O(J0  y          p,,^^  j^^.,,,  j^,„,,,  j^.  5,.^.^,rcd  as  fol- 

plu«  $rXX>— a  total  of  $5900.  with  a  first  j^^^^.^. 
mortgage  of  only  $19(X),  which  is  only  .31 

per   cent.      The    farmer   can   not   call    for   a  ( 1 )    Rv  capital,  reserves,  and  earnings  of 

reappraisal   for   five   \car8,   as  a  basis  of   an  the  land  bank  which  issues  it. 

increased  loan.  (2)    Hy  the  capital,  reserves,  and  earnings 

of  the  eleven  ofhrr  land  hanks. 

SOfRCB  OP  PUKDS  (3)    ^y  t.„||,.,.,jv,.  MTurity  of  all  the  mort- 

Whrnce  will  come  the  money  which  the  gagrs  in  its  division  (liinitr<l  or  nnlimifrd )  of 

Federal  Land  Hanks  will  lend  to  farmers?  the  Land  Bank,  the  mortgages  plnlgrd  bring 

In  fhr   fir^f    pl;i<r.   it   will  imur   from  the  at  least  etpial   in  amount   to  tin-  outstanding 

capital  »fiHk  of  the  hanks     $S(H»,fKK)  each —  bondii. 

:ttul    it    is   propTfM-d    that   the    L'nited    States        Kvcry  mortgage  pledged  as  rollatrral  is  sc- 

(^lovrrnment   Mibv-ribe,   teni|Kirarily,   for   the  <urr«|  as  follows : 
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( 1 )  By  the  personal  undertaking  of  the  tion  34,"  as  a  means  of  further  strengthen- 
borrower.  ing,  from  time  to  time,  the  available  funds 

(2)  By  the  security  of  the  mortgaged  of  the  federal  Farm  Land  Banks,  under 
land,  at  least  double  in  value  to  the  amount  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
of  the  loan.  Board: 

(3)  By  capital,  reserves  and  earnings  of 

the  local  association  endorsing  the  loan.  .   '^*'^*  !*'^^"""''>'  °^  *t!'  Trcasun-  is  author- 

.                   1     1-   II-  u      '^•^"   ^""   directed,   upon   the   request  of  the   Fed- 

(4)  By  the  mdividual  liability  ot  the  ^ral  Farm  Loan  Board,  to  make  advances  or  de- 
members  of  the  endorsing  association.  posits  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  Federal  Land 

Bank,    out    of    any    money    in    the    Treasun.-,    not 

AMORTIZATION  PAY.MENTS  REDUCE  RISK         otherwise      appropriated.        Such      Federal      Land 

Bank   shall    issue   to   the   Secretan.-  of  the   Treas- 

The  amortization   plan,   requiring  a   regu-   ury  a  cenihcate  of  indebtedntss  for  any  advance 

lar     pavment     on     the     principal     ever^-    six  ««■  ^^P^^it.   bearing  interest   at  the   rate  of  nvo 

,    •        ,  .         .  ,  .  ,,  per  centum   per   annum,   to  be   secured   bv   Farm 

months,  reduces  the  risk,  semi-annually,  even  Loan  Bonds  or  other  collateral,  to  the  satisfaction 

while   the   security  is  growing.  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     .Any  sucn  cer- 

Ihe   mortgages   may    run    for   any   period    titicate  shall  be  redeemed  and  paid  by  such  Land 

chosen  by   the  borrower,   not   less  than  five  ^^"^  ^'  '^"^  direction  of  the  Federal' Farm  Loaii 

,  ,  ■  ■  J    Board.     The  aggregate  of  all  sums  so  advanced 

years    nor    more    than    thirty-s.x    years,    and  ^^  deposited  bv  the  Secreta^^■  of  the  Treasurv  in 

the    principal    must    be    paid    in    full    within    any    fiscal    year    shall    not    exceed    the    sum    of 

the   period,    by   the   payment   of   such   equal  $6,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

instalments    every    six    months    as    will    pay 

out  the  entire  amount  \\  ithin  the  term  of  This  Senate  provision  has  some  opposition 
the  mortgage.  It  is  found  that  by  adding  in  the  House  Committee,  but  is  deemed  im- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount  per  portant  by  the  Senators,  in  giving  a  source 
annum  to  the  5  per  cent,  interest,  on  the  of  reserve  credit  through  the  Federal  Treas- 
original  sum,  it  pays  the  entire  principal  in  ur>'  to  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  just  as  the 
thirty-si.\  years.  Treasury  often  helps  national  banks,  by  spe- 

cial   deposits    to   meet   extraordinar>-   condi- 
LOWERIXG    INTEREST    R.ATES  tioiis.     The  twelve  banks  are  made  regular 

This  plan  will  equalize  interest  rates  all  depositories  and  financial  agents  of  the  Gov- 
over  the  district  of  each  bank,   respectively,  ernment.     This  feature  I's  valuable   from  a 
although  different  districts  may  have  differ-  legal    standpoint,    not    necessar>-    to    enlarge 
ent    rates   of    interest,    according   to   general  upon  here, 
conditions  in  the  twelve  districts.  According  to  the  Senate  bill,   it  is  to  be 

The  law  requires  that  the  Federal  Land  permissible  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Post- 
Banks  must  not  charge  borrowers  over  one  Office  Department  Postal  Savings  to  Invest 
per  cent,  more  than  the  interest  the  bonds  in  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Bank  bonds  such 
bear.  That  one  per  cent,  margin  is  to  portions  of  the  postal  savings  funds  as  they 
cover  all  overhead  expenses  of  running  the  see  fit.  This  is  not  mandator)-,  but  it  is  a 
svstem.  and,  if  it  proves  more  than  neces-  profitable  privilege,  of  benefit  to  the  postal 
sary,  the  balance  is  to  be  used  to  accumulate  savings  fund  by  giving  a  safe,  liquid  four  per 
a  surplus  capital  of  the  bank,  until  the  sur-  <^ent.  investment. 

plus  amounts  to  $100,000;  thereafter  a  ver\'  Tentative  proposals  are  under  considera- 
small  part  is  added  to  this  surplus  as  the  tion  for  permitting  time  deposits  in  the  Fed- 
loans  increase,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  balance  <?ral  Land  Banks,  and  also  for  permitting  na- 
then  goes  as  dividends  to  the  stockholders—  tional  banks  to  use  Land  Bank  bonds  as  see- 
the farmer-borrowers— reducing  the  net  cost  ondar>-  reserves  (bearing  4  per  cent.),  avail- 
of  their  loans.  able  for  discount  at  the  Reserve  Banks. 

Kuropcan  experience  shows  that  in  Europe 
the  overhead  expenses  amount  to  from  three-  WH.\T  OF  "personal  credit"? 

tenths  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  In  R^t  merelv  providing  for  farm  mortgages. 
America  the  expense  will  be  higher,  but  ^^1,^  protecting  3,000.000  land-owning  farm- 
certainly  less  than  one  per  cent.  ^rs.    will    not   be    adequate    if    no   steps    are 

taken  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  5.000,- 
covERNMENT    DEPOSITS    AND    BOND    SALES  (^q  ^^^^^^  farmers,  through  personal  credits. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  properly  safeguarded,  as  will  be  discussed  in 
Currency   has   inserted   the    following   "Sec-  our   next    article. 


THE  LUMBER  DECLINE  IN 
THE  NORTHWEST 
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ONE  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  United 
States  is  afflicted  with  a  serious  ail- 
ment and  millions  of  people  have  become 
interested  in  the  case.  Some  say  the  victim 
has  over-eaten ;  others  think  he  is  starving 
to  death,  but  all  agree  as  to  the  presence  of 
alarming  disorders  and  all  are  urging  the 
patient  to  secure  medical  assistance.  Even 
now  the  sufferer  lies 
at  the  door  of  the 
national  Capitol 
and  Congressional 
surgeons  can  be 
heard  whetting  their 
knives  preparatory^ 
to  an  operation,  but 
whether  they  will 
probe  for  malnutri- 
tion or  gout  has  not 
been  determined. 
Upon  the  correct- 
ness of  their  diagno- 
sis and  the  skilful- 
ness  of  their  cutting 
hangs  the  fate  of  the 
victim.  It  is  a  tr>"- 
ing  moment  both  for 
the  afflicted  one  and 
the  public  that 
awaits  the  verdict. 
The  sufferer  sfj 
grievously  torment- 
ed is  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. That  the 
public  should  be  in- 
tcrcstcd  is  not 
strange  when  one  re- 
calls that  this  business,  the  third  large<;t  In 
the  country  in  number  of  men  rmplovcd,  is 
working  but  onr-half  its  normal  forcr ;  its 
output  i*  about  one-third  the  ordinary  yield ; 
and  its  total  investmmt  of  two  and  onr- 
qiiartrr  billions  is  returning  scarcely  a  cent 
of  profit.  In  no  other  field  of  industry  is 
there  a  paralysis  more  widespread.  Nor 
has  his  unfortunate  ron<lifIon  c«imr  suddenly 
and  without  apparent  cause,  but  is  tlie  rul- 
mination  of  a  series  of  mishaps  which  have 


SENTI.NG    HtAV 


beset  the  business  since  1907,  So  serious  has 
the  situation  now  become  that  private  con- 
cerns, State  boards,  and  a  federal  commis- 
sion are  cooperating  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
for  the  disaster  and  to  suggest  measures  for 
relief. 

The  present  article  is  confined  to  the  in- 
dustry in  the  Northwest,  this  territory  being 

selected  because  it 
contains  more  than 
one-half  the  entire 
timber,  —  about  57 
per  cent,  of  the 
country's  stand.  In 
this  section  the  live- 
lihood of  60  per 
cent,  of  the  people 
depends  upon  the 
successful  operation 
of  the  lumber  trade, 
but  the  depression  is 
here  most  acute, 
causing  the  annual 
output  in  some  sec- 
tions to  fall  below 
30  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  amount. 
Moreover,  it  is  in 
this  territory  that 
tin-  ( lovernment  has 
its  largest  holdings, 
amounting  in  round 
numbers  to  SOO  bil- 
lion feet,  or  one- 
third  the  total  sup- 
ply. Thus  in  a,  sig- 
nificant sense  the 
Nortliwest  combines  the  interests  of  employ- 
ers, laborers,  and  the  public  to  such  an  cNtciit 
that  any  general  policy  looking  toward  re- 
habilitating the  business  in  that  section  Is 
worthv  of  thoughtful  attention. 

The  first  svnipfoins  of  illness  in  that  region 
manifested  themselves  simultaneously  with 
the  adoption  ni  a  p«)licy  of  conservation  by 
the  Federal  ( if)\erntnent.  Dtnitting  as  ir- 
relevant to  this  disitission  the  wisdom  of  the 
particular  measures  adopted,  it  was  perhaps  a 

»8I 
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natural  but  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
the  idea  should  have  become  prevalent  that 
the  timber  lands  of  the  country  were  almost 
exhausted, — that  with  a  few  more  years  of 
ruthless  exploitation  the  industry  would  be- 
come a  thing:  of  the  past.  That  this  notion 
should  and  did  get  abroad  is  not  strange 
when  one  recollects  that  no  comprehensive 
survey  of  our  timber  resources  had  ever  been 
attempted  and  very  little  was  known  of  the 
possibilities  of   reforestation. 

INFLUX   OF    CAPITAL 

It  followed  as  a  natural  corollary  that,  if 
the  supply  of  lumber  were  so  linuted,  here 
was  an  excellent  field  for  investment.  East- 
ern capitalists  thought  they  saw  a  golden 
profit  in  buying  the  remaining  tracts  of 
standing  timber.  So  great  became  the  stream 
of  money  flowing  from  Kast  to  West  that 
firms  already  in  the  business  grew  uneasy  and 
also  began  forthwith  to  increase  their  hold- 
ings as  much  a's  possible.  Large  mill-owners 
\\  ith  supplies  sufficient  for  years  to  come  put 
cvcr>'  available  dollar  into  additional  pur- 
chases. Small  dealers  who  often  found  it 
difficult  to  secure  ready  money,  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  Chicago  bankers  were  eager 
lenders  on  Western  timber  lands,  and  thev, 


too,  joined  the  chase  for  larger  hold- 
ings in  such  property. 

THE    -SAN-    FR.\XCISCO    FIRE 

This  period  of  inflation  was 
scarcely  under  way  before  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  oc- 
curred, in  1906.  The  city  was  still 
burning  when  telegrams  for  lumber 
began  to  pour  into  the  Northwest. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  no 
dealer  knew  just  how  much  would 
be  really  required,  but  with  the 
hope  of  making  huge  sales  each 
placed  such  large  orders  that  within 
a  few  days  a  year's  supply  had  been 
arranged  for. 

As  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe 
became  apparent  it  was  seen  that  the 
first  needs  of  the  stricken  city  were 
food,  clothing,  and  medicines,  and 
the  railroads  were  instructed  to  re- 
fuse everything  else.  The  mills  no- 
tified their  patrons  of  the  enforce(J 
delay,  to  which  they  submitted  with 
extreme  reluctance,  as  each  wished 
to  be  the  first  to  begin  the  work 
of  rebuilding.  Following  the  custom 
in  the  business  that  on  failure  to 
ship  as  per  agreement  an  order  could  be  can- 
celed, dealers  placed  the  same  order  with  dif- 
ferent mills,  planning,  as  soon  as  the  first 
shipment  arrived,  to  cancel  all  the  others. 
As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  number  of  or- 
ders doubled  and  quadrupled.  It  seemed  a5 
if  halcyon  days  had  reached  the  Northwest. 
Each  mill,  confident  of  its  ability  to  be  first 
to  place  its  lumber  in  San  Francisco,  in- 
creased its  output  as  fast  as  possible.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  inevitable  cancellations  began 
to  take  place.  In  some  cases  actual  sales  fell 
to  one-fifth  of  the  amount  indicated  by  ad- 
vance orders. 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF    1907 

Business  was  just  recuperating  when  the 
panic  of  1907  swept  over  the  country.  East- 
ern investors  abruptly  stopped  their  remit- 
tances. Chicago  bankers  had  no  more  money 
to  lend  the  Northwest.  The  boom  in  timber 
lands  collapsed  and  lumber  dealers  suddenly 
found  that  the  only  way  they  could  realize 
on  investments  already  made  was  by  seeking 
a  wider  market. 

Hut  here  again  the  economic  nemesis  fol- 
lowed them.  The  market,  already  unsteady 
as  a  result  of  over-expansion  and  ill-advised 
ordering,  began  to  fall  in  harmony  with  the 
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trend  of  general  prices.  The  in- 
creased production  simply  crushed  it 
and  the  lumber  dealer  found  himself 
trapped.  It  was  necessary-  to  sell  his 
product  in  order  to  secure  returns 
from  his  business,  yet  increased  dis- 
tribution served  only  to  force  the 
market  lower  and  lower.  Associa- 
tions to  steady  production  and  prices 
were  suggested,  but  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  look  with  favor 
upon  such  projects  and  a  cr>'  of  ille- 
gality' effectually  checked  the  move- 
ment. 

Business  continued  in  this  chaotic 
state  until  the  spring  of  1913,  when 
certain  railroads  that  had  been  hesi- 
tating to  place  lumber  orders  in 
hope  that  the  money  market  would 
become  easier  were  forced  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  ties,  posts. 
etc.  For  a  while  the  industry  re- 
vived, but  the  depression  could  not 
be  shaken  oft  easily  and  as  soon  as 
the  wants  of  the  railroads  were  sat- 
isfied business  once  more  sank  to  its 
former  level.  The  following  year 
the  present  tarill  schedule,  removing 
the  barrier  against  Canadian  tim- 
ber, was  enacted,  subjecting  Ameri- 
can dealers  to  vigorous  competition  from  the 
North.  Lastly,  the  European  war  added  a 
final  touch  to  the  distressing  situation  by 
shutting  off  what  remained  of  American  ex- 
p<jrt  trade.  The  opening  months  of  the 
present  year  witnessed  a  slight  revival  of 
business,  due  to  large  orders  from  Mexico, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
market  is  becoming  permanently  normal. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  by  no  means 
•■>  the  list  of  causes.  There  were 
<-.,.  ..  ;norc  subtle,  such  as  the  growing  use 
of  substitutes  for  lumber,  the  selling  of  Gov- 
ernment stumpagc  in  the  open  market,  the 
<  '  1  of  shipping  facilities,  the  problem  of 
lation,  etc. 


VAAtOUS  PROPOSED  REMEDIES 


({f 


low    to    -     '    -r    the    '  ,    to    Its    full 

vigor  i^  a  <j  .  much  i  iportnnt  than 

a  mere  recital  of  facts  explaining  present  ail- 
ment*. Jutt  as  in  the  case  of  any  illness  one 
p-'  '  "  would  dqx-nd  \i\ —  •'■'•  old  family 
i  in   to  "pull   him    '  i"   while  an- 

other  would    insist   upon    the   mf>st   modern 
'  -r.  w>  with  the  luml>rr  ii   '  there 

a.!  ...ii  iftT  hr.iler*  of  every  dc.  ..,.:  .ii.  At 
least  five  remrdirs  have  been  suggested ,  each 
claiming  to  be  a  rentorative  of   the  highest 


MOVING  THE  LOGS  TO  THE  MILL  BY  RAIL 

order.  First,  there  are  those  who  believe  the 
crying  need  is  to  secure  actual  facts  relative 
to  safe  investments  in  timber  lands, — this, 
plus  plenty  of  Western  ozone,  is  all  that  the 
industry  needs ;  second,  others  arc  suggesting 
the  pill  of  publicity  as  the  needed  antidote; 
third,  many  Western  shippers  maintain  that 
the  trouble  would  all  disappear  if  only  they 
could  induce  the  railroads  to  grant  lower 
rates  to  the  competitive  areas  of  the  Middle 
West;  fourth,  others  sa\'  the  proper  potion 
is  a  well-organi/.ed  foreign  selling  agency; 
and,  fifth,  not  a  few  are  advocating  the  crea- 
tion of  a  producing  and  selling  pool  to  steady 
the  domestic  market. 

At  present  the  advocates  of  investigation 
arc  the  nearest  to  realizing  their  wish.  Not 
only  arc  private  and  State  agencies  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  the  rvart  status  of  timber 
holdings,  but  tho  Federal  (itncrnnicnt  is  ron- 
ducting  a  nation-wide  survey  which  will  in- 
clude estimates  of  the  quantity  of  timber 
land,  actual  costs  of  logging,  milling,  and 
Miarkcting,  as  well  as  rxtrnsivc  (un)putati«)ns 
of  market  prices.  If  this  investigation  proves 
as  successful  as  it  is  hoped,  iIutp  will  be  no 
further  cxcunc  for  blind  speculation  in  the 
business. 

Headway  is  alvi  being  made  in  giving  pub- 
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licity  to  the  present  situation.  By  setting 
forth  their  grievances  in  the  daily  press,  trade 
journals,  and  magazines,  the  lumber  men  have 
already  caught  public  attention.  A  campaign 
now  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 
reminds  one  very  much  of  the  program  of 
financial  reform  inaugurated  by  banking  in- 
terests prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  The  new  Trades  Commission 
has  finished  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  lum- 
ber industry  and  timber  owners  expect  the 
Commission  to  make  favorable  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  on  the  basis  of  these 
hearings. 

DEMAND  FOR   LOW   FREIGHTS  ON*   LOWER 
GRADES 

The  remedies  which  are  not  so  easy  to  ap- 
ply are  those  connected  with  railroad  rates, 
foreign  shipping,  and  the  local  market.  A 
beginning,  however,  has  been  made.  Recent- 
ly a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  railroads 
which  would,  if  adopted,  largely  do  away 
with  the  troublesome  rate  problem.  The 
present  difficulty  regarding  rates  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  maintain  the 
same  schedule  for  all  grades  of  lumber  from 
the  Northwest  to  points  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.— a  charge  that  is  based  on  the  wei^rht 
of  the  lumber.  This  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate for  Pacific  Coast  shippers,  since  nearly 
75  per  cent,  of  their  yield  is  of  low-grade, 
heavy-weight  varieties,  and  the  existing  rate 
is  so  high  that  it  prevents  them  from  com- 


peting with  the  better,  lighter-weight  mate- 
rials from  the  South.  Northwest  lumbermen 
are  asking  for  two  rates. — a  relatively  high 
one  for  their  best  and  lighter  lumber,  and  a 
lower  one  for  their  cheaper  grades.  They 
explain  that  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted  they 
could  then  send  large  quantities  of  low-grade 
materials  to  the  great  buying  districts  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  meet  the  competition 
from  Southern  pine.  In  a  memorial  sub- 
mitted to  the  railroads,  the  dealers  contend 
that  should  they  be  given  lower  rates  for  the 
cheaper  grades,  shipments  would  be  so  large 
that  special  trains  loaded  exclusiveh  with 
low-grade  varieties  could  be  run  and  the 
railroads  would  in  reality  secure  a  larger 
annual  profit  than  they  are  realizing  at  pres- 
ent. I'p  to  the  present  time  the  carriers 
have  not  seen  fit  to  grant  any  reduction  in 
rates. 

CANADLAN   COMPETITION' 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  two  remain- 
ing problems,  we  find  the  situation  more 
complex.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
Canadian  competition.  Just  how  much  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber 
contributed  to  the  present  unsatisfacton*-  state 
of  American  trade  is  not  known,  but  the 
change  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  resisting 
power  of  the  Northwest  dealers  was  ex- 
hausted. This  competition  is  all  the  more 
galling  because  it  comes  through  a.  Canadian 
selling  agency  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the    Canadian    Ciovernment, — just   the    very 
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kind  of  agenc}'  th&f  the  Federal  Government 
refused  to  permit  American  dealers  to  estab- 
lish. 

PRICE    RECLLATION'    PROPOSED 

Lastly,  there  is  the  chaotic  condition  of 
local  trade.  In>tead  of  the  ruthless,  cut- 
throat competition  which  prevails  to-day  and 
which  seems  likely  to  continue  until  the 
weaker  owners  are  eliminated,  certain  timber 
men  arc  asking  permission  to  organ i/e  an 
asvMriation  that  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
both  the  production  and  the  selling  price. 
What  form  this  assfxriation  should  take  is  an 
,.,.,.,.  o-irstion.  Some  favor  an  organization 
d  of  leading  dealers,  with  additional 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Government 
for  the  purjH>se  of  s.if'  '  ng  thr  inf-rrsts 

of    the   public   and    tii'      ilcr    lumbermen. 

<  )thf  r»  advfKatc  a  complete  abandonment  of 
the  present  Federal  pr)lic>'  of  enforced  com- 
p-'  •-  -  '  ■  •  •  '  •'  -  •' ,r  s^jmr  plan  nf 
I.  _       lion   basrd   upon 

the  (ierman  Kartrlle.  where  the  central  idea 
fs  Ui  ffrstrr  and  regulate  tr,ide. 

Who  can  trll,  when  «|r>ctors  disagree? 
And  yet  it  serm*  to  the  wrifrr  tliat  the  con- 
flict of  rrpinion  M  to  which  remedy  »houtd  be 


used  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  careful 
survey  of  the  proposals  just  given  shows  that 
they  supplement  rather  than  dispute  one  an- 
other, and  for  the  most  part  the  remedies  are 
the  good  old-fashioned  ones  with  which  the 
American  public  has  long  been  familiar.  The 
qucsti«)ns  upon  which  there  will  be  serious 
doubt  and  disagreement  arc  the  suggestions 
to  create  a  foreign  selling  agency  and  to  in- 
stitute regulation  upon  the  local  market. 
Hoth  these  proposals  are  scpiarcly  opposed  to 
the  previous  course  in  American  industrial 
development.  And  yet  many  are  begiiming 
tf)  (juestion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  followed  the  wisest  course.  To 
many  thoughtful  persons  it  has  already  be- 
come evident  that  the  ever-increasing  rigor 
with  which  the  anfi-combinat!f)n  laws  are 
being  enfcjrced, — and  they  must  be  enforced 
if  the  statutes  are  not  to  becoinc  a  mere  farce, 
— ift  making  it  impossible  for  American  dcil- 
ers  to  rope  single-handed  with  the  wcll- 
organi/ed  fr»reign  association.  No  one  can 
tell  exactly  what  conditions  will  be  after  the 
present  F.uropean  war  is  over,  but  onr  thing 
wems  fairly  certain:  Canada  will  be  nmre 
anxious  than  ever  to  sell  her  liniibrr  aful  it 
would  «ccm  only  the  part  of  wisdom  to  place 
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American  lumbermen  in  a  position  where 
they  can  meet  the  competition  of  their  north- 
ern competitors. 

FAILURE    OF     UNRESTRAINED    COMPETITION 

Lastly,  what  of  the  proposal  to  regulate 
the  home  market?  Surely,  this  tlies  in  the 
face  of  sound  economic  teaching.  Has  not 
the  rall\  ing  cry  of  the  last  century  been  that 
competition  is  the  life  of  industry?  Are  not 
American  laws  built  on  this  rock?  ITierc  is 
but  one  answer  to  inquiries  of  this  kind. 
Free  and  unrestrained  competition  in  the 
United  States  has  not  proved  the  unqualified 
success  that  economists  and  statesmen  so  con- 
iidently  prophesied.  There  is  very  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  for  example,  that  careful  regu- 


lation of  the  lumber  industry  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  would  have  prevented  the  catas- 
trophe that  has  now  befallen  it  and  which 
seems  likely  to  continue  unless  some  outside 
agency  steps  in  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  a  function 
falls  naturally  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  the  least  Con- 
gress can  do  is  to  pass  an  act  which  will 
permit  the  Northwest  lumbermen  to  organize 
their  business  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  help- 
fulness rather  than  enforced  warfare.  The 
past  few  years  of  competition  in  the  industry 
has  been  but  a  repetition  of  the  acts  of  one 
of  Haron  Munchausen's  famous  characters, 
who,  in  order  to  ward  oft  starvation,  found 
it  necessary  to  devour  himself. 


UTILIZING  LUMBER  WASTE 


BY   L.   M.   LA.\LM 


THERE  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of 
waste  in  the  lumber  business,  but  that 
is  being  overcome  as  fast  as  possible.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown,  however,  that  out 
of  all  the  trees  actually  felled  in  the  woods, 
we  use  ultimately  only  about  40  per  cent., 
or  less.  A  large  portion  of  the  waste  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  public  de- 
mands timbers  for  general  purposes  with 
square  edges,  whereas  trees  grow  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder. 

There  is  but  little  opportunity  to  utilize 
what  might  be  termed  sawnu'll  waste;  yet 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
this  waste — slashings,  small  wood,  and 
stumps — should  not  be  utilized  in  by-prod- 
ucts, such  as  wood  pulp,  charcoal,  turpentine, 
creosote  oil,  tar,  and  pitch.  Obviously,  no 
small  business  could  conduct  such  operations; 
yet,  looking  into  the  future,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  with  constantly  increasing  com- 
petitive pressure  not  only  from  other  woods, 
but  also  from  substitutes,  the  industry  can  be 
placed  on  a  substantial  basis  vmless  in  the 
heavily  forested  sections  it  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  E\en  now  the  waste  in  the 
better  conducted  operations  is  great,  and  the 
problem  is  and  always  will  be  to  secure  the 
greatest  use  of  the  raw  material — the  log. 
Moreover,  in  the  ni.uiufacture  of  hnnber,  the 
operations  should  be  carried  on  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  tree.  The  consumer  is  quite 
as  interested  in  this  as  is  the  manufacturer. 
Freight  rates  on  raw  material  to  be  remanu- 


factured  at  a  distant  point,  with  the  attend- 
ant waste  in  the  manufacturing  process, 
imposes  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  con- 
svmier.  This  situation  limits  markets  and 
handicaps  the  industry  in  its  efiforts  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  substitutes. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  Few  that  more  than 
20,000  tons  of  wood  flour,  valued  at 
$300,000,  are  used  annually  in  the  I'nited 
States  in  two  widely  different  industries,  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  inlaid  linoleum. 

Wood  flour  is  also  used  in  making  compo- 
sition flooring,  oatmeal  paper,  and  in  several 
other  industries.  It  forms  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  huge  waste  product  of  our 
lumber  mills  is  beginning  to  find  some  better 
means  of  disposal  than  the  burner.  Since  a 
total  of  36,000.000  cords  of  such  waste  is 
produced  each  year  at  saw-mills  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  about  one-half  goes 
into  the  furnaces  as  fuel  while  the  rest  is 
burned  as  refuse  to  dispose  of  it.  there  is  no 
lack  of  raw  material  for  industries  which  can 
develop  ways  of  turning  this  waste  to 
account. 

Fundamentally  it  would  seem  as  if  any 
manufacturer  would  desire  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  commercial  product  from 
lii<  raw  material  and  then  distribute  it  as 
w  ideh  as  possible.  If  this  is  sovmd  principle, 
then  the  lumber  manufacturer  should  get 
every  commercial  product  out  of  a  log.  pre- 
cisely as  does  the  packer  with   the  hog.   By 
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so  doing  not  only  will  mill  waste  be  elimi- 
nated, a  waste  stated  to  be  about  60  per  cent, 
berween  the  standing  tree  and  the  lumber, 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  manufac- 
turer will  be  enabled  to  sell  at  an  average 
lower  price,  at  the  same  time  securing  an 
average  higher  profit.  In  this  direction,  it 
seems,  the  future  of  the  industn'  lies.  The 
desired  result  can  be  secured  only  by  closer 
utilization,  or,  to  state  it  in  another  way, 
more  refined  manufacturing,  wider  distribu- 
tion, better  merchandising,  and  more  effi- 
cienc>'  all  around. 

The  public  is  much  to  blame  in  this  waste 
situation  because  of  its  refusal  to  accept  un- 
even widths  and  lengths.  In  connection  with 
this  it  might  be  added  that  the  public  has 
been  entirely  too  ready  with  its  criticism  of 
lumbermen  in  their  so-called  wasteful  de- 
struction of  our  forests,  for  it  has  come  about 
largely  from  their  own  demands. 

One  of  the  brightest  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  fact  that  the 
thinking  lumbermen  of  the  country  know 
that  something  is  vitally  wrong  and  are  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problems.  There  are  many 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done.  E.  B. 
Hazen,  a  prominent  West  Coast  lumberman, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  expressed  his  views  re- 
cently when  he  said : 

The  needs  of  the  industn*  arc:  First,  conserva- 
tion of  the  timber  resources  to  insure  continued 
supply;  second,  delivery  of  forest  products  in 
t\ery  possible  refined  form  with  the  maximum 
degree  of  accessibility  and  convenience  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost;  third,  insurance  of 
return  on  investment,  whether  cash,  labor,  past 
experience,  or   apprenticeship. 

In  other  words,  we  need  conservation,  efficient 


manufacture  and  marketing,  and  reasonable  re- 
turn on  investment.  That  we  have  scarcely 
made  a  start  in  any  of  the  three  is  too  apparent 
to  require  proof. 

To  comply  with  these  needs  we  must  have  the 
closest  possible  utilization  of  the  present  stand  of 
timber,  reforestation,  further  refinement  in  man- 
ufacture and  chemical  reduction  and  more  etR- 
cient  producing  and  merchandising,  and  a  larger 
return  accruing  to  the  raw  material. 

Is  the  lumber  industry  of  the  future  to  be 
composed  of  many  small  and  widely  scat- 
tered units,  or  will  the  tendency  be  toward 
large-scale  operations,  in  which  not  only  the 
log  will  be  transformed  into  lumber,  but 
waste  will  be  utilized  in  by-products,  is  the 
question  that  is  being  asked  to-day  by  all 
lumbermen.  Consideration  of  this  question 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  the  business  there  will 
always  be  a  considerable  number  of  small 
plants,  economic  laws  will  ultimately  compel 
in  some  sections  large-scale  operations  with  a 
sufficient  supph'  of  standing  timber  to  justify 
the  fullest  utilization  of  the  log. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  ideal  opera- 
tion for  the  mills  of  the  future  would  be  one 
that  would  utilize  the  log  and  every  pos- 
sible part  of  it  in  the  mills  and  ship  and  dis- 
tribute only  the  finished  product,  whatever 
that  product  might  be.  Waste  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  waste  of  transportation  would  in 
this  way  both  be  saved ;  but  plants  capable  of 
such  efficiency  cannot  be  small  ones.  This 
method  would  undoubtedly  conserve  the  tim- 
ber supply  and  lead  to  the  most  complete  use 
of  the  forest.  Such  a  method  would  also 
lower  the  cost  to  the  consumer  and  afford 
better  profits  to  the  operator. 


THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  STAGE 
AND  THE  STAGE  OF  TO-DAY 

BY  RICHARD  SILVESTER 

IF  William  Shakespeare  were  to  celebrate  overlooking  this  courtyard  sat  the  privileged 

the   tercentenary  of  his  death   by   indul-  spectators,  while  the  less  fortunate,  common 

ging  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  New  York's  people — or     "groundlings,"     as     they     were 

theaters,  he  would  indeed  find  very  marked  called — contented   themselves  with   standing 

differences    between    Elizabethan    standards  about  the  shoulder-high  platform  and  view- 

and  our  present-day  mode  of  presenting  the  mg  the  performance  much  as  we  still  do  to- 

drama.     So  great  a  change  has  come  about  day  the  side  shows  of  the  traveling  circus. 


during  these  three 
hundred  years  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether 
the  Avon  Bard  would 
at  first  sight  recognize 
as  drama  a  production 
of  some  such  twenti- 
eth-century magician 
a  s  David  Belasco. 
Should  he  step  into 
one  of  our  theaters 
and  see  the  curtain 
rise  on  an  example  of 
our  modern  stage- 
craft, he  might,  per- 
haps, be  inclined  to 
imagine  that  those 
three  weird  sisters 
had  suddenly  con- 
spired to  deceive  him. 
AVhat  he  could  only 
have  seen  in  his 
mind's  eye,  they  now 
seem  to  have  conjured 
u  p  before  him  i  n 
every  material  detail ; 
and  the  most  eloquent 
and    realistic    descrip- 


A     TYPICAL     SHAKESPEAREAN     STAGE 
(From    Albright's   "Shakespearean    Stage") 


Plays  always  took 
place  in  the  day- 
time. There  was  no 
scenerj-  other  than 
that  afforded  by  the 
more  or  less  artistic- 
ally arranged  end  of 
the  courtyard,  across 
the  central  portion  of 
which  an  arras  was 
sometimes  fastened. 
Chairs,  tables,  and  a 
few  other  simple 
properties  were  used 
toward  the  back  of 
the  platform  in  repre- 
senting interiors.  The 
main  action  of  the 
play  took  place  to- 
wards the  front  of 
^^  the  platform,  and 
thus  we  see  the  neces- 
sity for  pageant-like 
processions  (usually 
accompanied  by  unim- 
portant speeches),  not 
only  to  bring  the 
characters  to  the  cen- 


tions  in  his  plays  he  would  find  eclipsed  by  ter  of  the  stage,  but  also  to  get  them  ofT  it. 
actual  representations  of  scenes  in  a  manner  No  attempt  was  made  to  produce  illu- 
fnr  more  impressive  and  beautiful  than  any  sion  and  a  great  deal  had  to  be  left  to  the 
words  can  convey.  imaginations  of   the  spectators.     The  actors 

had    to    give    lengthv    descriptions    of    the 
THE    ELIZABETHAN-    THE.ATER  ^^^^.^^^  ;„  ^^hj^h  theywcre  Supposed  to  find 

Shakespeare  devised  his  plays  for  a  theater  themselves.  They  were  obliged  to  refer  to 
very  different  from  our  own.  The  Fortune  the  "darkness  of  the  night"  and  the  "hoot- 
Theater,  in  London,  for  in^t.-'.ncc,  built  in  ing  of  the  owl,"  or  what  not,  to  convey  the 
R)00.  consisted  of  a  courtyard,  at  one  end  of  ide.i  that  although  the  sun  was  shining 
which,  and  extending  well  toward  the  mid-  brightly,  it  was  really  midnight.  It  was 
die,  was  built  a  large  platform  on  which  easily  possible  for  a  drama  to  have  many  lo- 
the  plays  were  presented.     In  the  windows  cales,  for  by  simply  shifting  a  few  properties 
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and  changing  the  sign-boards,  anything  from  the  ston'  of  the  pla}*,  and  the  characters  were 
a  primeval  forest  to  a  throne  room  might  be  considered  more  as  a  part  of  a  picture  than 
indicated.  as    reciters   of    dramatic    monologues.      The 


CHANGES    IX     THE    NIXETEEN'TH    CEXTURY 

Wt  need  not  refer  here  at  length  to  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  the  theater  reached 


drama  of  conversation  thus  gave  place  to  the 
drama  of  illusion. 

THE    REALISTIC    STAGECR^AFT 


that  Stage  of  development  in  which  we  find  The  introduction  of  electric  light  was,  of 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  course,  responsible  for  greater  innovations  in 
tur%-.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  roof  was  the  art  of  stage  decoration  than  any  other 
put  over  the  courtyard,  benches  were  ar-  one  thing.  It  was  now  possible  to  light  up 
ranged  on  the  ground,  and  gradually  thea-  equally  well  any  portion  of  the  stage,  and 
ters  such  as  the  old  Drur}'  Lane  Theater  so  the  "apron"  was  dispensed  with  and  the 
in  London  came  into  vogue,  in  which  were  picture-frame  proscenium  introduced.  The 
used  a  curtain,  artificial  lighting,  simple  fur-  crA'  for  realism  which  Ibsen's  dramas  had 
niture  sets,  and  rough  interior  and  exterior  aroused  was  now  taken  up  by  the  scene- 
scenes.  The  greater  part  of  the  acting  was  builders  with  enthusiastic  vigor,  and  "nature" 
done  on  a  platform  which  extended  in  front  was  reproduced  in  every  material  detail, 
of  the  curtain,  and  on  either  side  of  which  "We  must  show  life  exactly  as  it  is,"  became 
there  were  boxes  filled  with  spectators.  The   their  motto. 

middle  of  this  "apron,"  as  it  was  called,  was  These  changes,  naturalh',  also  had  an  ef- 
the  point  at  which  the  characters  had  to  feet  upon  the  actors  themselves,  and  upon 
converse  in  order  to  be  properly  understood  what  they  said.  Formerly,  the  actors  were 
and  seen.  L  nder  these  circumstances,  it  is  continually  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
evident  that  the  drama  was  more  a  matter  of  audience,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  ad- 
orator}'  than  of  realism.  Long  speeches  and  dressed  it  directly.  Now  they  could  inter- 
oratorical  st>le  were  the  rule.  pret  the  story  on   the  stage,   entirely  ignor- 

.\ot  until  almost  the  middle  of  the  nine-  ing,  apparently,  the  presence  of  the  audience. 
tcenth  century  did  any  verj-  striking  inno-  This  change  in  the  conception  of  the  play, 
vations  take  place  in  the  physical  conditions  as  a  whole,  as  being  made  up  not  alone  of 
of  the  theater.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  \'ictor  Hugo  dialogue  and  recitation,  but  also  of  action 
that  we  owe  the  most  daring  steps  in  the  and  pictorial  representation,  has  had  a  very 
new  conception  of  the  stage.  When  he  far-reaching  effect  on  our  present-day  con- 
wrote  his  play  "Hernani,"  he  called  for  ception  of  the  drama, 
special  settings,  individual  and  distinct.   For- 

mcrly.  no  very  specific  locale  was  assigned  "^h^  ^'=^'  movement 

for  the  action  of  the  play.  No  attempt  was  But  mere  realism  did  not  sa^^isfy  every  ar- 
madc  to  reproduce  on  the  stage  a  room  in  an  tistic  ideal.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
actual  house.  When  a  character  appeared  years  a  new  movement  has  arisen  in  Furope 
upon  the  stage  he  entered  the  story;  when  and  has  lately  made  itself  felt  on  our  stage. 
he  retired,  he  was  no  longer  considered  as  \Vhat  really  matters  in  a  setting  is  not  the 
being  a  part  of  the  play,  and  no  one  won-  truthfulness  of  its  details,  but  rather  the  ef- 
dcred  where  he  went  or  what  he  might  be  fectiveness  of  its  mood,  and  the  emphasis  it 
doing.  throws  on  the  im|)ortant  underlying  motive 

In  "Hernani,"  V^ictor  Hugo  callrrl  for  of  the  play.  Wc  have  brroine  weary  of 
trap-dof>rs,  a  balcony  window,  and  other  spe-  imitating  actuality  rrprest-nted  for  itself 
cial  »cenery.  Much  of  the  action  resulting  alone,  and  have  begun  to  look  for  an  intcr- 
from  the  use  of  this  scrner>'  was  of  the  high-  prctation  of  the  abstract  through  the  medium 
est  dramatic  importance.  Alxnit  this  time  of  stage  pictures  and  efTects.  Late  in  the 
the  "box  set"  was  alv>  invented.  That  i.s  to  ninrtrrnth  century,  |iroducers  were  satisfi«d 
•ay,  instead  of  mere  wings,  complete  rooms,  if  they  succeeded  in  making  their  spectators 
wifh    til  ills    an<l    v.-      •      ■«   a   ceiling,    believe  what  they  saw.      Now,  by  means  of 

wrrc    f.  'd,    an<l    t  1    appropri-    visual   suggestions,   they  try  to  induce   their 

ately  to  the  ta»te  of  the  character*  who  were  audience  to  imagine  much  more  than   they 
\  to  inhabit  them.  can  actually  see. 

^^  •'■      •'•■•r^'e   in   the  construction   of        This  striking  diffrrcncr  Ix'twern   the  sur- 

flw  ;  A  new  idea  as  regar«ls  the    roiindings  in  which  the  Shakckpeareaii  drama 

haracters  thrfn»elvc»  came  into  vogue.       A   was  prrsrntrd  an<l  that  in  which  our  modrrn 

more  definite  time  and  place  were  assigned  to  play  is  net  ii,  in  reality,  hut  a  manifestation 
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THE  ENGLISH  THEATER  OF  THREE  HLNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

(Shakespeare's  plays  v.  ere  written  for  the  kind  of  stage  shown  in  this 
model  of  the  Fortune  Theater.  Most  of  the  acting  took  place  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  stage,  where  the  actor  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
nudience.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  galleries  were  the  only  parts  of  the 
theater  that  were  roofed  in.  The  performances  all  took  place  in  broad 
daylight) 


of  our  modern  tragedy,  as 
well  as  comedy.  A  striking 
example  of  this  type  of  play 
may  be  found  in  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann's  "The  Weav- 
ers," while  Galsworthy's 
"Justice"  may  be  cited  as 
another  instance. 

SH.AKESPE.\RE  OK  THE 
ST.^CE  TO-DAY 

AVe  ma\-  well  ask  how  it 
is  that  Shakespeare  is  so 
popular  to-day,  and  that  he 
is  still  considered  one  of 
rhe  greatest  masters  of  the 
stage.  The  answer  is  simple 
enough.  Those  who  appre- 
ciate Shakespeare  are  of 
two  classes:  first,  those  who 
study  him  on  account  of  his 
greatness  as  a  master  of 
English;  and,  secondly, 
those  who  like,  to  see  or  to 
read  his  plays  because  of 
of  the  general  change  in  our  attitude  toward  the  simple,  direct,  and  human  stories  which 
life  which  has  come  about  since  the  days  of  they  tell. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  Shakespeare  and  his  con-  To  the  first  of  these  belongs  the  etymologi- 
temporaries  attributed  the  vicissitudes  of  a  cally  inclined,  high-school  grammar  teacher, 
man's  career  to  peculiar  inherent  character-  and  the  host  of  pupils  upon  whom  he  has  im- 
istics.  "Thou  thyself  art  Heaven  and  Hell"  pressed  the  incoinparable  value  of  the  careful 
was  the  premise  upon  which  they  built  their  study  of  Shakespeare  as  a  means  to  "higher 
tragedies.  The  hero  of  a  play  was  represent-  culture."  To  the  second  belongs  that  multi- 
ed  as  taking  his  life  into  his  own  hands,  of  tudc  of  people  who  appreciate  the  drama  as 
combating  fate,  and  of  attaining  success,  or  a  vehicle  to  characterization  and  the  por- 
suftering  failure,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  trayal  of  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
of  fa\orable  or  unfavorable  characteristics  emotions — love  and  hate.  Shakespeare's 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him.  plays   have   been    and    will   be   presented    in 

The  over-trustfulness  of  Othello,  the  con-  every  corner  of  the  earth,  because  they  are 
templative  procrastination  of  Hamlet,  and  plays  of  plot.  They  tell  simple  and  direct 
the  vaulting  ambition  of  Macbeth  are  classi-  human  stories  which  will  be  appreciated  just 
cal  examples  of  characters  who  are  doomed  so  long  as  human  beings  continue  to  be  Ini- 
to  destruction  by  reason  of  their  innate  char-  man  in  the  same  sense  that  Shakespeare  him- 
acteristics.      They    are    self-destroyed,    self-  self  was  human. 

ruined,  through  their  mental  states,  or  rather  .Although  the  leading  theaters  of  Europe 
through  their  personal  emotional  reactions,  long  ago  discarded  the  ultr.i-realistic  method 
These  the  dramatist  could  interpret  success-  of  staging  plays,  we  in  America  have  been 
fully  enough  by  using  only  dialogue.  No  rather  slow  in  adopting  the  newest  develop- 
pcculiar  setting  was  necessary.  ments  in  scenic  design.      Especially  has  this 

To-day.  we  believe  that  there  is  no  one  been  true  in  the  case  of  Shakespearean  pro- 
factor  which  influences  the  actions  of  men  ductions.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  us  to 
more  than  cn\  ironinent.  Life  is  one  mighty  realize  that  there  is  really  no  good  reason 
struggle  between  personal  character  and  why  we  .should  present  Shakespeare  in  such 
social  conditions.  The  ability  of  an  indi-  realistic  settings  as  Sir  Herbert  Tree  still 
vidual  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment,  does.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
to  \isc  It  intelligently,  spells  success;  his  neg-  really  artistic  reason  why  we  should  interpret 
lect  or  ignorance  of  it  means  niin.  This  Elizabethan  drama  after  the  f.i.shion  of  Ben 
view  of  life  constitutes  the  dominating  mo-  Greet.  Max  Rcinhardt  and  Gordon  Craig 
tive  of  our  social  drama.     It  is  the  essence  were  among  the  first  to  prove  that  Shake- 
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speare's  immortal  plays  can  be  presented  with  matic  story  is  not  the  only  method,  especially 

singular  artistic  effect  in  impressionistic  set-  in  so  far  as  it  entirely  ignores  the  element 

tings.     Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson's  pro-  of  environment,  which  to-day  is  regarded  as 

duction  of  "Hamlet,'  Robert  E.  Jones'  set-  having  such   an   important   influence   in   the 

tings  for  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  lives  of  men.      It  was   Victor   Hugo   who, 

and  Joseph  Urban's  designs  for  "The  Merry  about  1830,  first  expressed  on  the  stage  our 

Wives  of  Windsor"  are  some  recent  instances  modern    attitude    toward    life.      Since    then 

of  the  newest  and  most  radical  methods  of  dramatic  art  has  developed  with  such  aston- 

simplification    and    suggestion    through    the  ishing  rapidity  that  in  this  year,  in  which  we 

medium  of  light  and  color.  celebrate    the   tercentenary   of    Shakespeare's 

Since     Elizabethan     days     the    stage    has  death,   our   fondest  conjectures   cannot   even 

changed   some   of   its  vehicles  of   expression  guess  on  what  pinnacle  of  artistic  perfection 

and  gained  others.     We  have  learned   that  the  drama  of  our  own   generation  will  be 

Shakespeare's   mode  of   interpreting   a   dra-  crowned. 
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BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT 

WHAT  has  a  metropolis  like  New  York  whole  masque,  symbolizing  "the  power  of 
or  a  manufacturing  center  like  dramatized  beauty  over  the  spirits  of  men," 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  do  with  masques  and  is  given  in  a  prologue,  three  acts,  three  inter- 
pageantry,  symbolism  and  visualization?  ludes,   an  epilogue,   and   ten   "inner  scenes," 

How   can    its   citizens   derive   any   benefit  nine  of  them  taken  from  Shakespeare's  plays. 

from  the  recent  purely  esthetic  "movements"  In  rapid  succession  will  be  seen  in  a  cave, 

in  the  realms  of  stagecraft  and  dancing,  led  Setebos,  god  of  elemental  force ;  Sycorax,  the 

by    such    pioneers    as    (jordon    Craig,    Max  primaeval    earth    spirit;    their    son    Caliban, 

Reinhardt,  Isadora  Duncan,  Warslav  Nijin-  half  man,  half  brute;  Ariel  held  captive  till 

ski,     Jacques-Dalcroze,     Ben     Greet,     Leon  Prospero  frees  him.     Then  Miranda,  daugh- 

Bakst,   Granville   Barker,  and   Cecil   Sharp?  tc-r   of    Prospero,    conies    to   the    island — the 

The  answer  will  be  given  this  month  when  world  ;  Caliban  makes  love  to  her.     Prospero 

in  the  stadium  in  New  York  the  Community  comes,  saves  her,  sets  Ariel  free,  dethrones 

Masque,    in    commemoration    of   the    Shake-  Setebos,  destroys  Sycorax,  appoints  Ariel  to 

spcarc   tercentenan.,    will    be    performed    on  train  Caliban  through  the  arts  of  the  theater. 

rhc  evenings  of   May   23,   24,   25,   26,   27,  Ariel,   as   Prologus,   shows   Caliban   the   ten 

and  when  during  the  evenings  of  May  30,  inner  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  "Antony  and 

31,  Jtine  1,  2,   in  Wcecjuahic   Park  Amphi-  Cleopatra,"  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "Julius 

theater,  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  give  C.Tsar,"  "Hamk-t,"  etc. 

her    Historic    Pageant    commemorating    her  The    interludes,    pla\ed    by    thousands   of 

n*'o  hundred  and   fiftieth  anniversary.  New  York's  citizens,  show  a  series  of  ever- 
changing  scenes  danced  or  pantomimed  upon 

THE     SHAKESPEARE     MASQUE-THE     POWER  ..^,,^  ^^.„,,^^.  ^.„,j^..  _.,^,^,,„^,    ,,,^.  ,,„„,,,,,  „^ 

OP  THE  DRAMA  OVER  BRUTE  MAV  "Tinie"-rituals  of  pageantry  and  music  of 
Perc>'  MarKayr.  who  wrote  the  St.  Louis  Egypt,   Greece,   and    Rome.      Caliban   shows 
masque,  is  author  of  the  .New  ^'ork  mavjue.  interest;  it  appeals  to  his  child-like  love  of 
It  i«  a  sj'mbolic  drama — "a  structure  of  imitation;   but  he  conspires   with   priests  of 
potential      interrelated     pantomime,     music,  Setebos — Lust,   Death,  and   War — to  regain 
dance,    IJghtlnp.    acting,    song    [choral    and  his  power  that  Prospero  li.is  taken  from  him. 
lyric],  scene  values,  staijc  mafiagement   and  The   Rotnan  mob^  of  the  degenerate  empire 
ipoken  wordn.**     •     •     •     "If  no  word  of  almost  overpower  Prospero  and  the  spirits  of 
the  masque  he  heard   hy   the   audirnrr,   the  Ariel,    as   they   overpowered    the   vitality   of 
plot,  :■-•■'—    --•-}  ftymholism  will  still  remain  the  drama  in  the  historic  past;  but.  bursting 
under                     '  serene    in    splendor    upon    the    riotous    scene, 
The  character*  are  horrowed  from  Shake-  flic   cros^   of    the   Christian    church    sidnlues 
speare's  "Tempest."     The  art  of  I*rfH>pero  is  thetn.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  Caliban  is  some- 
conceived  a\  the  art  of  Shakespeare  and  the  limes  a  spectator  of   pageant  or  play,  some- 
M«7— « 
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FACADE  OF  STAGE  OF  SHAKESPEARE  MASQUE.  "  CALIBAN  BY  THE  YELLO*'  SANDS."     DESICiNED  BY 

JOSEPH  URBAN 

(The  chorus  and  orchestra  will  be  behind  the  gallery  seen  at  the  top— settings,  desired  by  Mr.  Tones  and 
Mr.  Urban,  will  be  in  the  center,  the  "Inner  Scenes"  from  Shakespeare  being  performed  in  front  of  tnem — pro- 
cessions will  enter  from  the  masks  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy — Prospcro  and  -Ariel  will  speak  from  the  stage  or 
apron — below  is  the  cave  of  Caliban,  where  tne  forces  of  evil  conspire  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  but  hidden 
from  the  speaking  characters  above — flanking  this  stage  are  two  huge  light-towers  from  which  all  the  illumina- 
tion comes — under  this  illumination  all  architectural  forms  will  disappear,  and  Caliban  from  below  will  behold 
the  scenes  more  as  a  dream  than  a  stage  reality.  In  front  of  this  structure  on  the  "ground  circle"  will  stand 
the    "Hour    Glass"    illustrated    below.      The    outer    proscenium  is  80  feet  wide,  the  inner  40  feet  wide) 


times  an  actor  in  a  clash  of  chorus  and  prin-  But   to-day   the   steam   calliope   is   hidden 

cipals,  of  which  he  is  one.  away  with  the  papier-mache  dolphin  in  some 

And  so  on  through  a  kaleidoscopic  series  circus  storage  barn,  and,  in  its  place,  in  the 

of  stage  pictures  the  allegory  continues,  till  Shakespeare  masque  we  shall  hear  an  orches- 

at   last,    when    Prospero    reveals    himself    as  tra  of  a  hundred  pieces  and  a  chorus  of  five 

Shakespeare,  we  see  that  the  brute-man  Cali-  hundred  voices.     The  music  has  been  espe- 


ban  has  been  slowly 
educated  by  "the  co- 
operative art ;  that 
is,  the  art  of  the 
theater  in  its  full 
social  scope." 

THE  NEW  PAGE.AXT 
METHODS  —  MUSIC 
AXD  DANCING,  PAN- 
TOMIME AND  PO- 
ETRY 

Not  many  years 
ago  the  public 
thought  of  a  civic 
celebration  as  a 
street  parade  of  mi- 
litia and  firemen, 
followed    bv    four- 


UOIR    GLASS 


cially  composed  by 
Arthur  Farwell  to 
fit  the  "book"  by 
Percy  MacKaye.  A 
choral  hymn  entitled 
"Glor)-  and  Seren- 
ity" in  the  second 
interlude  on  "The 
Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold"  is  rich  in 
tonal  color,  its  har- 
monics in  keeping 
with  the  costumes 
and  lighting  effects. 
As  a  community 
expression     the 


(For  the  "communitv  altar"  of  the  Masque,  Designed 
by  Joseph  L'rb.in.  Will  be  placed  on  the  "ground  circle" 
— the  yellow  Kands — will  be  the  center  for  the  dances 
and  processions  of  the  interludes  as  in  the  Greek 
thc.Tter's     orchestra.       .\ftcr     plot     and     counterplot,     the 

magician   Prospcro  summons  to  the  aid  of  art  a  last  great         _  •it  j 

ally,  "Time."  symbolized  bv  the  Hour  Glass,  which  stands        Alasque    Will     retlCCt 
firm  while  the  objects  on  tlic  stage  become  enshrouded  in       ,i  _  „.  i..  _„  „r   „   „,- 

daikncss)  the  culture  ot  a  me- 
tropolis,  a   long   list 

horse  floats  coiLsisting  of  a   figure  of  Arion  of  cooperators  includes  such   art  workers  as 

bestriding     a     huge     papier-macht;     dolphin,  Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin. 

the  four  horses  nervously  ambulating  along  the  Misses  Lewisohn.  Cecil  Sharp,   Howard 

to   the   strident    throbbing   of    a   steam    cal-  Kyle,    Louis   Koemmenich,    Percival    Chubb, 

liope.  Krnest  Peixotto,  and   Franklin  Sargent. 
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©   Sliss  Johnston — Mrs.  Hewitt 

MRS.    FLORENCE    FLEMING    NOYES 

(Whose  pupils  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  Ariel 
interlude,    in    the    Masque.       Mrs.    Xoyes    is    sometimes 


PROF.   BICH.\RD  ORDY 


mal 
its 


In  the  supplementan-  celebrations  are  held 
man}-  civic  manifestations  in  the  form  of 
school  and  church  performances  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  and  Elizabethan  music  and 
dances,  and  public  gatherings  where  oratory 
pays  its  homage  to  the  great  word  architect. 
The  preparation  of  the  Masque  has  not 
been  effected  without  much  planning  and  or- 
ganization on  the 
part  of  the  New 
\'ork  Shakespeare 
Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration Committee, 
of  7  East  Forty- 
second  st/eet,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  we 
find  such  ardent 
workers  as  Miss 
Beegle,  chairman ; 
Mrs.  Axel  O.  Ihl- 
seng,  executive  sec- 
retar\-;    Miss    Kate 

^■B         UglebaV,       chairman  called  a  teacher  of  dancing,  but  there  is  as  much  differ 

(■     *\\a'  C       n\    m^Tit-  '^"'^^  between  her  method  of  body  expression  and  forma 

I'NSKI  ouppiemenr-  Pallet  dancing  as  there  is  between  a  baby  embracing  it; 

ar\-  Celebrations'  mother  and  a  German  army  oflicer  saluting  the  hand  of 

Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  on  the  Board  of 

Forms  of  Celebration;  Mrs.  Frances  Fisher  verberate  hills,"  "the  multitudinous  seas  m- 
Bvers  and  Hiram  Kellv  Modewell,  in  the  carnadine,"  or  whether  he  would  resort  to  a 
Press  Department;  J.  Forbes  Morgan,  Jr.,  terse  Anglo-Saxon  phrase  like  "every  inch  a 
and  Otto  Kahn,  on  the  Finance  Committee,  king/'  "the  play's  the  thing"— paraphrasing 
and  a  host  of  others  performing  a  task  not  the  last  epithet  perhaps  into  "the  light's  the 
so  easy  in   a  cit>-  lacking  community  spirit,   thing!"  but  we  are  certain  that  he  would  com 

some  memorable  epigram  for  the  marvelous 
FLOOD    LIGHTS    FROM    PYLONS— .\    STEAM      flhmiinations    that     Mr.     Urban,     Professor 
CURTAIN'  IN  NEWARK  Ordynski,  and  Mr.  Jones  have  designed. 

It  was  the  late  Dion  Boucicault  who  No  footlights  will  be  used,  but  spot  and 
used  to  say  that  were  Shake.speare  alive  to-  floodlights  will  be  thrown  from  the  two 
day  he  would  be  a  newspaper  editor.  That  towers  that  flank  the  stage.  These  lights 
conceit  makes  a  pleasant  subject  for  specula-  will  often  be  colored  and  will  allow  the 
tion  as  to  what 
Shakespeare  might 
%*Tite  were  his  rein- 
carnated avatar  "as- 
.signed"  to  report  for 
the  press  his  imprc<»- 
sions  of  Monday 
night,  May  2.3,  at 
the  Stadium. 

Of  one  thinjj  we 
may  be  nure,  and 
that  it  th.it  thr  light- 
tnyi  effects  would  ap- 
peal to  him  moftt 
infrnwl>. 

W'r  do  not  know 
uhrfhrr  he  would 
epitomize  hi%  impres- 
sion with  viffir  Laf- 
ini<m    like    "the    re- 


Q   IniTTiailnnal  Film  Noni/w 

"►.LSI  souk" 


l>r 


•  rrnr"    from    "llaml*t. 

urt      Th<-  "innrr  •rrncn," 

'    of    lh«S 

ilr  Mian 

....    iliaii   a* 

'   (rom  ■  few 

■  rr     ti(  '*« 

from    «|.  !•< 

ii!h   v^M'jut   •h.t'lci   uf   gray  IkI«c'i  ; 


Stage  manager  to 
bring  out  any  single 
group  or  keep  down 
a  n  y  unimportant 
group  at  will  ;  thus 
a  Rcinbr.uiiit  effect 
w  ill  be  given  to  the 
luiinlreds  of  pictures 
tlie  actors  will  make. 
Professor  Ordyn- 
ski, who  was  on  the 
stafT  of  Max  Rein- 
hardt  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  stupen- 
dous mime  drama, 
"The  Miracle." 
will  cofiper.ife  witli 
Mr.  josepll         I    I  - 

h;in    in    ^t.lli:iMg    the 
.Mas«|iic       ("Caliban 
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MRS.     crack:    JENKINS 

ANDERSON 

(Who  will  direct  the 
community  dances,  includ- 
ing the  ritualistic  and  fu- 
neral   marches) 


B  \-  the  Yellow 
Sands :  A  Commu- 
nity Masque."  By 
Percy  MacKaye. 
Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company.) 

When  the  layman 
reads  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye's  book  the 
stage  direction  in 
this  baker's  dozen 
of  words,  "As  they 
conclude,  a  runner 
cofmes  hastening 
from  the  right  gate 
calling  'Pericles!'  " 
he  has  but  slight 
conception  of  what 
Professor  Ordyn- 
ski's  technique  will 
achieve  when  he 
translates  that  bald 
statement  into  terms  of  human  groups,  whose 
movements  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

It  will  be  remarkable  if  Professor  Ordyn- 
ski  docs  not  obtain  some  marvelous  elifects 
in  his  masterly  grouping  under  such  perfect 
lighting  facilities,  and  with  so  large  a  cast. 
The  costumes,  designed  by  Mr.  Jones  and 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  John 
W.  Alexander,  will  not  in  themselves  be  of 
fine  texture,  but  will  appear  gorgeous  as 
they  reflect  the  varied  artificial  light  thrown 
upon  them,  in  the  "Field  of  Gold"  scene  a 
mass  of  costumes  of  sunflower  yellow  will  no 
doubt  create  an  illusion  of  sumptuous  color 
never  before  seen  in  a  dramatic  display. 

At  the  end  of  the  Masque  it  will  be  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  Roman  orgies  in  the 
First  Interlude  to  witness  the  Third  Inter- 
lude of  "Kli/.abethan  England,"  with  its 
wholesome  "Morris"  and  "Country  Dances." 
This  Interlude  will  be  arranged  by  members 
of  the  New  ^'ork  Center  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Branch  of  the  Fnglish  Folk  Dance  Society, 
vnuior  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Cecil 
J.  Sharp,  who  has  devised  the  action,  in  con- 
ference with   Mr.    MacKaye. 

America  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  all 
the  healthy,  sane,  and  wholesome  art  that 
Mr.  Sharp  has  brought  over  here  and  taught 
practically  during  the  last  icw  vears. 

In  Newark,  where  the  lighting  will  be 
controlled  in  an  ultra-modern  way.  there 
will  be  a  very  novel  effect  of  subdued  colors 
obtained  by  emitting  from  steam  pipes,  set 
where  the  footlights  usually  are,  a  scries  of 
jets  of  steam,  so  that  the  whole  fairy-like 
dances    will    be    viewed    through    a    curtain 
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PROSPERO    AND    SETEBOS    .MOTINtS    FROM    THE    MCSIC 

OF    THE    MASQUE    BY    ARTHLR    FARWELL 

(The  master-soul  Prospero,  and  the  primitive  god 
Setebos,  represent  opposing  principles.  Pros|)ero  com- 
mands the  powers  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  spheres, 
bis  motive  (above)  is  a  trumpet  call  which  de<<cend$  an 
octave  and  returns.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  higher 
spheres  and  in  dissonance  with  the  lower.  The  .Setebos 
motive  is  the  opposite-  in  harmony  with  the  lower,  in 
dissonance  with  the  upper  spheres.  In  his  choral  music 
Mr.  Farwell  has  dcvelopea  a  new  mode  of  pageant 
music,  the  vocal  parts  written  in  as  simple  melody  as 
Foster's  "Sewanee  River,"  the  accompaniment  rich  in 
modern   harmonies) 


of  Steam  vapor,  giving  a  softening  effect 
that  Shakespeare  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  use  for  his  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  or  his  "Tempest." 


SVMUOI.IC     DANCERS     IN     THE     NEWARK     HISTORIC 
rACEANX; 


'HII>ES    and    LEATHER,"   "CLAV' 


(They  arc  trained  by  group  leaders,  »elecle<j  from 
Newark's  citiiens,  who  in  turn  have  received  sugges- 
tions from  Miss  Becgle — their  costumes  are  worl<ed  out 
in  Newark's  factories  and  the  Pageant  House  and  are 
thoroughly  home  inventions.  They  will  move  to  music 
by  Mr.  llcnry  K.  Hadley  and  especially  titled  to  the 
symbol  dances,  rather  than  composed  to  accompany  the 
words  of   Mr.   Stevens'   Book  of  the   Pageant) 


TWO    GREAT    PJGEJXTS 
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XFW'ARK SOCIAL    BEXEFITS  OF   MAKING   A 

PAGEANT 

Miss  Mary  Porter  Beegle  is  head  of  the 
dancing  of  the  Newark  pageant,  written  by 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens ;  and  while  the 
women,  all  volunteers,  are  busy  with  the 
needle  in  the  Newark  pageant  house  or  con- 
sulting the  art  books,  for  costume  designs, 
in  John  Cotton  Dana's  Public  Library,  Miss 
Beegle  is  visiting  the  factories  and  discussing 
with  the  artisans  how  electrical,  ceramic,  or 
jewelr\'  industries  may  best  be  visualized. 
Miss  Beegle  insists  that  a  pageant  cannot  be 
bought,  but  must  be  made  by  the  people,  and 
its  great  civic  benefit  is  in  the  very  making. 
She  does  not  approach  her  coworkers  with 
any  preconceived  formulas — as  diagrams 
showing  how  Greed  must  stand  in  the  center 
encircled  by  a  chorus  with  a  phalanx  of  min- 
ions to  the  right  and  left.  On  the  contrary, 
wishing  to  make  the  pageant  superlatively 
self-expressive  of  Newark's  citizens,  she  lets 
these  artisans  themselves  suggest  just  what 
pantomimes  they  feel  will  be  expressive. 
One  idea  after  another  is  discussed,  till 
finally  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
mob  in  seething  riot  will  run  after  a  man 


with  a  bag  of  gold,  that  many  will  fall  to 
the  ground  in  the  wild  scramble,  and  finally 
one  man  wrestles  the  treasure  from  its  cus- 
todian !  Thus  we  see  the  actors  will  work 
out  their  own  ideas  on  the  stage. 

Such  a  method  makes  the  factors  in 
pageantry  not  mere  dressing  up  and  perform- 
ing at  another's  fiat,  but  it  makes  the  citizens 
be  the  pageant,  and  think  in  many  different 
directions  during  its  preparation.  Indeed,  it 
is  in  making  the  pageant  that  the  greatest 
benefit  comes  to  the  city.  "Things  won  are 
done;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing." 

NEWARK  PAGEANT   PART   OF  SIX  MONTHS' 
CELEBRATION 

Newark's  Pageant  gains  potency  from  be- 
ing part  of  a  six  months'  program,  including 
an  industrial  exposition,  a  music  festival,  the 
dedication  of  civic  monuments,  a  poster  and 
a  poem  competition,  public  and  parochial 
school  parades,  and  a  number  of  athletic  con- 
tests and  conventions  of  various  sorts. 

The  amphitheater  in  Weequahic  Park  will 
seat  40,000  persons  and  half  the  seats  will 
be  free,  as  was  the  case  in  the  St,  Louis 
pageant. 
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From  ■'Tlui  llonui  of  the  Ulizzaril."  by  Sir  Dimnlas  Mauson 

THE  "ORGAN  PIPES"  OF  HORN    BLUFF  (1000  FEET    IN    HEIGHT).   PUSHING  OUT  FROM  THE  MAINLAND  OF  KING 
GEORGE  FIFTH  LAND— PART  OF  THE  RIM  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT 


THE  HIGHEST  CONTINENT 

BY   CYRUS    C.   ADA.MS 


SHORTLY  before  the  war.  Dr.  Mein- 
ardus,  Professor  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Minister,  Germany,  pubhshed 
his  studies  as  to  the  size  and  approximate 
elevation  of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  It 
has  been  certain  for  years  that  the  con- 
tinent covers  a  large  part  of  the  area  within 
the  Antarctic  Circle;  and  Dr.  Meinardus 
coMcludeil  that,  considering  the  proportion 
of  the  Antarctic  area  known  to  be  covered 
by  sea,  the  area  of  the  land  surface  is  ap- 
proximately 5,460,000  square  miles,  which 
is  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
Europe  and  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
the  size  of  Australia.  This  estimate  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  geographers  as 
not  far  from  the  fact. 

Dr.  Meinardus'  deductions  as  to  the 
mean  height  of  the  continent  are  even  more 
surprising.  1-^rom  his  stuilies  of  atmospheric 
pressures  and  temperatures  and  from  other 
considerations  appreciated  by  specialists,  he 
concluded  that  the  mean  height  of  the  con- 
tinent is  6S60  feet,  with  a  possible  error, 
one  way  or  the  other,  of  600  feet. 

This  conclusion  has  beeti  introduced  into 
foreign  scientific  tables  and   books;   and   late 
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last  year  the  German  geographer  Mecking 
referred  to  Meinanlus'  "demonstration  of 
the  surprisingly  high  mean  elevation"  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  later  studies  will  confirm  the 
approximate  accuracy  of  Dr.  Meinardus' 
deductions. 

The  mean  elevation  of  Europe  is  only 
960  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  if  it  vied  in 
stature  with  the  great  southern  continent, 
the  average  height  of  Europe  would  be 
about  that  of  the  hotel  which  crowns  the  top 
of  our  Mount  Washington.  Asia  was  sup- 
posed to  overtop  all  the  continents,  but  its 
a\erage  elevation  is  only  about  half  that  of 
Antarctica ;  and  North  America  h.-is  only  a 
little  over  a  third  of  its  height. 

Of  course  the  thickness  of  the  ice  cover 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  mean  altitude, 
just  as  it  does  in  Greenland.  Hut  all  in  all. 
the  last  continent  to  join  the  world  group 
in  our  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  stupendous  facts  among  ter- 
restrial phenomena.  The  mean  height  of 
the  land  block,  as  it  is  called,  which  was 
computed  by  Professor  ^Vagner,  in  18^4, 
at  2.>00  feet  above  sea  level,  will  have  to  be 
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revised  on  account  of  the 
surprising  height  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent. 

The  only  large  work  of 
exploration  in  the  Antarc- 
tic, since  the  journeys  of 
Amundsen  and  Scott  to  the 
South  Pole,  was  done  by 
the  Australian  expedition 
headed  by  Sir  Douglas 
Mawson,  which  sailed  from 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  in  1911 
and  returned  in  1914.  A 
part  of  the  expedition  re- 
turned to  Australia  in  1913. 
Mawson 's  work  was  along 
the  coast  of  that  part  of 
Antarctica  which  is  south 
of  Australia  and  is  known 
on  our  maps  as  ^Vilkes 
Land.  Lieutenant  AVilkes, 
of  the  United  States  expe- 
dition of  18-K),  sailed  along 
this  coast  between  95'  and 
158^  E.  longitude.  He  won 
the  distinction  of  changing 
the  p>opular  conception  that 
the  Antarctic  was  an  ocean 
by  proving  that  it  was  a 
continent ;  and  his  name 
should  be  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  whole  coast 
line  he  revealed. 

Some  foreigners  have 
tried  to  wrest  this  honor 
from  him.  Mawsfm,  how- 
ever, pays  high  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Wilkes.  He 
found,  tn  *-  re,  that  some 
of  the  l;i  rcp<>rted  by 
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Wilkes  do  not  exist,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising in  a  region  when-  both  land  ami 
sea  arc  covered  by  ice  and  snow  ;  and 
AV'ilkes  skirr<-d  this  coast  in  a  Icak\  sail-vrsscl 
where  tcrriHc  gales  are  frequent  even  in 
.summer.  .Mawson  testifies  that  \Vilkes's 
work  was  of  niuih  value  antl  w  ill  he  remem- 
bered as  a  great  achievem«-nt. 

Mawson's  enterprise  was  rich  in  geo- 
;'r  ([iln'cal  rrsults.  His  lirndt|uarters  were 
<  t.ililislipd  on  that  part  of  the  coast  known 
as  .Adelie  Land  ;  an<l  he  sent  his  sec«»n(l  |iart\ . 
under  Frank  Wild,  further  cast  to  alwjut 
92"  K.  iongifudr.  where  \\  ild  made  his  liead- 
quarterH  about  IJS  miles  west  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
lielin  H  Land,  disaivcred  by  (lerman  expl<ir- 
rrs  In  \'H)2.  Hofh  parties,  one  at  the  east 
and  the  other  at  the  west  end  of  the  Wilkes 
Land    Coast,    (h'd    the   very   be^t   of    reiwarch 
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work  on   the  rugged   ice-cap  of  this  eastern   Island  to  join  the  part  of  his  expedition  that 
edge  of  the  continent.  had  been  assigned  to  work  in  that  region.  We 

On  Adche  Land,  Mawson  and  some  of  his  know  nothing  more  of  his  fortunes.  He  had 
men  made  long  sledge  journeys  up  the  rising  a  good  ship  and  fine  equipment  for  sledging 
slope  of  the  continent.  Though  they  fcjund  on  the  inland  ice-cap.  Neither  Amundsen 
at  their  camp  on  the  coast  only  gneiss  and  nor  Scott  found  any  special  impediment  to 
schists,  they  discovered  coal,  shale,  and  red  rapid  traveling  over  the  high  inland  plateau 
sandstone  further  inland ;  and  they  found  of  the  continent.  IJut  we  know  nothing  of 
dangers  such  as  Arctic  sledge  travelers  have  the   sledging  conditions  near   Weddell    Sea. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Filchner 
e.\(x-dition,  which  discovered 
Prince-Regent  Luitpold  Land 
in  1912,  never  put  foot  on  the 
land. 

Meanwhile  the  Aurora,  the 
same  ship  that  took  Mawson  to 
Wilkes  Land  and  later  carried 
Shackleton's  second  part>  to 
Ross  Island,  broke  from  her 
moorings  in  a  gale  and  was 
blown  north  so  badly  disabled 
that,  under  steam,  she  could 
make  only  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour;  but  she  reached  New 
Zealand  in  March. 

There  is  nothing  to  fear  for 
the  Ross  Sea  contingent.  Some 
of  the  men  are  now  home  and 
the  others,  even  if  their  food 
supply  should  give  out,  have  an 
inexhaustible  resource  in  pen- 
guin and  seal ;  and  Antarctic  e.\- 


seldom  met,  for  there  were 
fathomless  crevasses  in  the  ice, 
some  of  them  concealed  by  roofs 
of  snow.  Lieutenant  Ninnis, 
with  his  dogs  and  loaded  sledge, 
fell  into  one  of  these  death 
traps,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Ninnis  was  instantly  killed.  All 
the  dog  food  and  most  of  the 
man  food  were  lost  in  this 
catastrophe;  and  Mr.  ]\Iertz 
died  of  starvation  on  the  return 
trip.  On  this  journey,  Maw- 
son traveled  311  miles  inland, 
up  to  and  on  the  lofty  conti- 
nental plateau. 

Where  Wild  and  his  men 
made  their  camp,  far  to  the 
east,    the    inland    ice-sheet    was 
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continually  thrusting  great  ava- 
lanches of  ice  over  the  sea  edge 
of  the  continent.  Sledging  was 
very  slow  on  account  of  numer- 
ous crevasses.  The  rocks  found  along  the  plorers  have  testified  to  their  value  as  food, 
coasts  were  all  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses,  Hut  Shackleton  had  ordered  that  a  ftxid 
just  as  Mawson  reported  more  than  1000  depot  be  made  for  him  at  the  head  of  Ross 
miles  to  the  west.  I'he  sledge  journeys  from  Sea,  where  he  and  Scott  had  clambered  along 
the  two  bases  aggregated  3200  miles.  Every-  Beardmore  Glacier  to  the  top  of  the  cun- 
wherc  near  the  sea  was  enormous  wealth  of  tinent.  It  is  intimated  that  his  order  can- 
bird  life,  finding  food  in  the  sea;  and  the  in-  not  be  fulfilled.  Will  he  need  these  supplies? 
cessant  gales  surpassed  anything  recorded  in  He  is  too  prudent  a  man  to  count  o\ernuich 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Extended  obser-  upon  them.  Was  he  able  to  cross  \Veddell 
vations  were  made  in  the  various  fields  of  Sea  and  then  the  continent?  His  journey 
science  and  the  expedition  went  home  with  across  the  continent  and  then  down  Heard- 
a  great  store  of  new  m;  terial.  more  (llacier  to  Ross  Island  would  not  be 
When  the  Antarctic  spring  arrived  in  our  much  longer  than  the  route  which  Scott  fol- 
fall,  last  year,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and  his  lowed  to  the  Pole  and  back,  perishing,  how- 
party,  on  their  ship  Eudcnvrtr,  entered  Weil-  ever,  on  the  last  lap.  There  is  reason  to  b<*- 
dell  Sea,  south  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  hope  to  lieve  that  Shackleton's  journey  across  the  con- 
make  a  good  passage  through  its  waters,  reach  tinent  and  down  Heardmore  Glacier  would 
Prince-Regent  Luitpold  Land,  south  of  the  be  less  arduous  than  the  round  trip  which 
Atlantic  Oiiaii,  and  start  oti  their  journey  to  Scott  almost  completed;  but  we  can  expect 
the  South  PoK'.  tluii  «»n  to  Ross  Sea,  south  of  no  news  until  a  relief  party  goes  to  Ross  Sea 
the    Pacific.     Shackleton    expected    at    Ross  or  the  Endeavor  returns  to  South  America. 
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AMONG  the  articles  from  foreign  sources  summarized  on  the  following  pages,  we 
invite  our  readers'  special  attention  to  the  following:  An  Italian  tribute  to  Carmen 
Sylva,  Dowager  Queen  of  Rumania  (page  606)  ;  a  significant  interview  with  the  new 
Russian  Premier  (page  609)  ;  "The  Jews  in  the  Eastern  War  Zone"  (page  610)  ;  a  Ru- 
manian's call  to  the  neutral  powers  (page  611);  a  Dutch  protest  against  floating  mines 
and  interference  with  neutral  mails  (page  613)  ;  a  French  view  of  German  demands 
(page  615)  ;  and  a  Cuban  comment  on  Pan-Americanism  and  Pan-Hispanism  (page  625). 

Among  the  American  articles  of  special  interest  summarized  in  this  number  are:  Wil- 
liam Hard's  appreciation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  peacemaker  while  President  (page 
604)  ;  Mr.  Rossiter's  discussion  of  "War  and  Debt"  (page  605)  ;  "The  Philippine  Health 
Miracle"    (page  61);  and  "Bimetallism  Again"   (page  624). 

The  North  American  Review  (April)  has  articles  on  "Preparedness  a  Political  Issue," 
by  the  Editor;  "Frightfulness  as  Christianity,"  bv  Morrison  I.  Swift;  "International  Re- 
alities," by  Philip  Marshall  Brown;  "India  and  the  War,"  by  Sydney  Brooks;  and  "Fed- 
eral Financial  Railway  Regulation,"  by  William  Z.  Ripley. 

In  the  same  number  there  are  ten  pages  of  timely  and  pertinent  information  entitled, 
"A  Friend's  View  of  Colonel  House,"  by  Henry  H.  Childers.  Mr.  L.  Ames  Brown 
writes  on  "Prohibition  or  Temperance?"  and  articles  on  the  late  Henry  James  are  con- 
tributed by  William  Dean  Howells,  Joseph  Conrad,  and  Edith  Wyatt.  Sir  Arthur  Quil- 
Icr-Couch   writes  on   "Shakespeare's   Later   Workmanship." 

In  the  Forum  (April)  Rose  Strunsky  writes  on  "Gorky  and  the  New  Russia,"  and 
Antonio  Llano  analyzes  certain  unfavorable  factors  in  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and   the  Latin-American  countries. 

The  opening  article  in  the  Unpopular  Review  (quarterly)  is  a  somewhat  belated  de- 
fense of  former  Secretary  Garrison's  Continental  Army  plan.  The  writer,  apparently  a 
military  expert,  has  very  little  confidence  in  the  State  militia  plan,  believing  that  a  citi- 
zen army  of  400,000  men  can  be  obtained  under  this  system  only  by  keeping  the  standard 
of  training  dangerously  low.  The  same  review  has  pointed  and  timely  articles  on  "Or- 
ganized   I>abor  and   Democracy,"   "  TLfficiency*  and  Efficiency',"  "Why  Our  Shipping  Has 

I>  '  '  "  "The  Feminist  Program,"  "The    Hack    Reviewer,"    and    "Religion    and    the 

CI.  .      •  ." 

From  the  May  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  we  are  summarizing,  on  page  605, 
Mr.  Rfissitcr's  article  on  "War  and  Debt."  The  magazine  opens  with  "The  Record  of 
the  Administration."  by  Prof.  Henry  Jones  Ford,  of  Princeton.  Like  Mr.  .Moorlield 
Storr>'s  sur\ry  in  the  Yale  Review,  this  article  is  altogether  friendly  to  President  Wilson. 

"War  As  an  Institution,"  is  discussed  in  this  number  by  Bertrand  Russell;  Mr. 
Alfred  G.  Gardiner  writes  on  "German  CieneraUhlp" ;  "The  Machines"  is  the  title  of 
a  bit  of  personal  experience  and  obscrvatitjn  in  the  British  army  by  William  J.  Robinson; 
and  Webster  Wright   Eaton  gives  extracts  from  a  Serbian  diary. 

In  the  .May  Century  George  Crerl  writes  on  "Military  Training  for  Our  Youth, "while 
John  Palmer  contributes  a  study  of  France  in  1016.  Srrihnrr's  is  notable  for  another  arti- 
cle by  "Captain  X"  of  the  Frrnrh  staff,  whose  recent  sketili  of  (icneral  Joffrc  was  widely 
read.  This  month's  paper  deals  with  "The  French  Offensive  in  Champagne."  There 
arc  also  articles  on  "The  Struggle  for  the  Mediterranean,"  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  .uid 
4,'Ifonobilii :  tbr    Mf'-  ••  -  T*fit."    |»y    Katharine  Fullerton  Cjeroold. 

Dr.   Richard  C.  of   Bmton,   is  contributing  to  the  American  Miujaziiir  a  series 

of  articles  on  "Better   I>Htorin(j   for  I^ess   Money,"      'Hie  series    is    notewortliv    for    Its 
frank  on  of  %u<  h  f opir  s  ai  the  nurKcon's  temptation  t<»  jwrform  uimecessary  opera- 

tions,  ..;. .    ;:ic  propfMition   to  hire  dcKturs  by    the   year. 
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HOW  ROOSEVELT,  AS  PRESIDENT, 

KEPT  PEACE 

IS  the  diplomatic  record  of  Theodore  the  German  Ambassador  \'on  Holleben  was 
Roosevelt  less  known  to  Americans  than  told  by  President  Roosevelt  personally  that 
to  Europeans?  An  affirmative  answer  to  this  he  desired  assurances  from  Berlin  that  Ger- 
question  is  given  in  the  May  number  of  many  would  attempt  no  acquisition  of  terri- 
the  Metropolitan  Magazine  by  William  tory  in  \'enezuela.  Roosevelt  further  told 
Hard,  who  finds  that  in  the  two  Roosevelt  the  ambassador  that  such  assurances  would 
administrations  there  were  many  opportuni-  be  expected  to  arrive  within  ten  days,  that  if 
ties  to  plunge  the  United  States  into  foreign  they  did  not  arrive  Admiral  Dewey,  who  was 
conflicts.  Mr.  Hard  finds  that  Roosevelt  was  maneuvering  in  the  Caribbean,  would  be  or- 
obliged  to  face  and  handle  three  great  crises  dered  to  sail  southward  with  a  fleet  and  "to 
with  three  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  see  that  no  possession,  even  temporary,  was 
world  ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hand  taken  of  any  place  in  \'enezuela."  The  am- 
ni  the  aflairs  of  three  small  countries  which  bassador  at  first  said  that  his  government 
were  turbulent  and  dangerous  to  the  world's  would  refuse  to  give  such  assurances,  and  a 
peace ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  dealings  week  later  when  he  informed  Roosevelt  that 
with  many  other  countries  in  matters  capable  he  had  not  yet  heard  from  Berlin,  he  re- 
of  bearing  fruits  either  of  friendship  or  of  ceived  from  the  latter  this  very  definite  mes- 
hatred.  A  violent  European  controversy  was  sage  for  the  kaiser:  "It  will  not  be  neces- 
settled,  says  Mr.  Hard,  on  terms  written  by  sary,  then,  for  me  to  wait  through  all  the 
President  Roosevelt  on  a  visiting  card.  For-  remaining  three  days;  I  will  wait  just 
eigners  think  of  Roosevelt  as  a  great  histori-  twenty-four  hours  more;  twenty-four  hours 
cal  figure,  "not  because  of  the  part  he  took  from  now  Dewey  will  sail." 
in  railway  legislation  or  in  pure  food  legis-  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  the  ambassador 
lation,  or  in  conservation  legislation,  or  in  returned  to  the  AVhite  House  and  said  that 
any  other  activity  of  domestic  politics,  but  he  had  heard  from  Berlin  and  that  he  now 
because  of  the  part  he  took  in  international  had  the  honor  to  request  the  President  of 
politics — in  the  politics  of  the  world  at  large,  the  United  States  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the 
I  find  that  Europe  and  Asia  regard  him  as  settlement  of  the  differences  which  had  un- 
having  been  primarily — for  good  or  for  ill —  fortunately  arisen  between  the  German  Gov- 
a  diplomat."  ernment  and  the  Government  of  \'enezuela. 

The  Alaskan  boundary  contention  with  Roosevelt  then  publicly  congratulated  the 
Great  Britain  was  the  first  difficulty  in  which  kaiser  on  his  attachment  to  the  principle  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  was  involved,  arbitration,  and  then  gave  to  the  Hague 
This  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  appointment  Court  the  decision  of  the  Venezuelan  dis- 
of  a  commission  consisting  of  three  represen-  pute.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  Thayer's 
tatives  of  the  United  States,  two  Canadians  "Life  of  Hay."  which  has  already  been  no- 
and  one  Englishman,   the  latter  being  Eng-  ticed  in  this  Review. 

land's  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  October,  The  next  great  diplomatic  event  in  which 
1903,  the  Commission  aiuiounced  its  deci-  Roosevelt  was  concerned  was  the  difTerence 
sion,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  voting  with  the  that  arose  between  the  L'nited  States  and 
three  representatives  of  the  l'nited  States  Japan  on  the  California  school  question.  At 
against  the  two  Canadians,  and  Great  Brit-  that  time  he  showed  that  he  was  ready  to  use 
ain  received  due  credit  for  her  magnanimity-,  garrisons  and  law  courts  to  protect  the  Jap- 

Mennwhile  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  anese  in  California,  but  because  it  began  to 
been  brought  in  question  by  Germany  in  be  thought  in  Japan  that  the  I  nited  States 
connection  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  pecu-  feared  the  ptwer  of  the  Japanese  na\T,  our 
niar>'  claims  on  Venezuela.  At  that  time,  own  fleet  started  for  Japan  in  its  famous 
according  to  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the  cruise  around  the  world.  This  action,  in  the 
historian  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  "the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hard,  told  far  more  potently 
United  States  laid  down  the  terms  on  which  for  world  peace  than  the  famous  inter\en- 
Ormany,  England,  and  Italy  might  approach  tion  that  led  to  the  Portsmouth  peace  be- 
thc  coast  of  Venezuela  with  hostile  ships  of  twcen  Russia  and  Japan.  Says  Mr.  Hard: 
war.  There  was  no  exchange  of  notes  be-  "The  time  when  he  was  a  real  peace-maker, 
twecn  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  and   not   a  mere  peace-uj/rrr,  was  when   he 
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himself  was  a  possible  combatant,  and  when        President  Roosevelt's  sendees  in  bringing 

instead    of    waiting    for    the    explosion,    he  about   peace   between    Russia   and   Japan   in 

walked  up  to   the  burning  fuses  of  war  in  1905  are  therefore  lightly  esteemed  by  Mr. 

San   Francisco    and    in   Japan,    and    snuffed  Hard    in    comparison    with    this    and    other 

them  out  with  his  own  hand."  achievements  of  his  administration. 


WAR  AND  DEBT 

IN  most  of  what  is  said  and  written  about  Thus  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  two 
the  war  debts  of  the  great  European  years  the  powers  now  at  war  have  contracted 
powers,  reference  is  made  only  to  those  loans  obligations  one-third  greater  than  the  total 
that  have  been  floated  since  the  beginning  of  of  their  indebtedness  before  the  war  began, 
the  present  conflict.  In  an  article  contributed  Yet  the  latter  group  of  obligations  had  been 
to  the  Atlantic  for  May,  Mr.  \V.  S.  Rossi-  accumulating  for  more  than  a  centu'-y.  Con- 
fer, an  experienced  statistician,  for  many  sidering  the  earlier  debts  and  recent  war 
years  connected  with  the  United  States  Cen-  debts  merely  as  parts  of  the  total  liability,  the 
sus,  analyzes  the  obligations  of  the  nations  aggregate  national  debts  of  the  nations  at  war 
now  at  war.  Computing  that  portion  of  the  at  the  present  time  appear  as  follows: 
national  debt  in  each  instance  which  existed 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  repre-  Germany 
sented  a  century  or  more  of  accumulations,  France 
adding  these  vast  totals  to  the  current  war  Great  Britain 

indebtedness,  he  finds  that  the  interest  charge  Russia 

i_  ^     J   u         i     L  ^-  Austria-Hungary 

upon  the  aggregate  debts  ot  the  nations  con-  j^^j^.  *    ■' 

cerned  amounts  to  $2,300,000,000  annually.  Belgium 

Mr.    Rossiter   makes   an    interesting   com- 


Debt 

Per  capita 

$13,114,078,000 

192 

12,358,459,444 

310 

11,269,768,463 

242 

8,710,233,110 

61' 

6,338,300,000 

124 

4,015,080,000 

113 

825,518,000 

106 

parison  between  the  national  debts  in  Europe  ._       ,         Total   $56,631,437,017  Average  145 

.,»  »k»  /-l^--.  ^f  »V,»  Vo,,«l„^„,v  «...,    o  ^^^1-.,^,  Based  on  population  of  Russia  in  Eu.ope. 

at  the  close  ot  the  ^Napoleonic  era,  a  century  ^  ^                                        ^ 

ago,  and  the  debts  of  the  same  nations  in  our  The  per  capita  obligation  of  Great  Britain 

own  day.     He  finds  that  Great  Britain,   in  already   exceeds   that  of    1816.      Should   ex- 

1816,  carried  a  debt  equal  to  one-third  of  the  penditure  continue  at  the  present  rate,  a  third 

national  wealth.     It  is  not  so  certain,  how-  year  of  the  war  would   add   approximately 

ever,   that  this  achle\ement  could  be  dupli-  forty    billion    dollars    to    the    eighty    billion 

catcd   in    1916.     WTiile  the  national   wealth  already    accumulated,    making   one    hundred 

has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  it  is  pos-  and  twenty  billion  in  all.    This  is  equivalent 

sible   to   increase   the  per  capita  burden   of  to  one-third  of  all  computed  national  wealth 

debt,   the  extent  to  which   this  increase  can  in  those  nations,  and  in  Mr.  Rossiler's  opin- 

be  carried   is  still   undetermined.      He   finds  ion   probably   represents    fully    half    of    all 

that  since  1816  the  increase  of  population  in  wealth  capable  of  "mobilization." 

the  various  countries  has  been  so  great  that,  The  conclusion  of   .Mr.   Rossiter's  article 

had  the  per  capita  indebtedness  remained  the  is  suggestive: 

same  for  one  hundred  years,  a  very  large  abso-  v     t,            .u     •    i  i .    i            r   .i 

-          .                   •      J  L              11  «          "          11  Finally,    as    the    indrhirdncss    of    the     \v.irriiiK 

lute  mcreaac  m  debt  would  have  resulted.  powers  hcomcs  j|rtaier,  ihr  more  h..p.l.ss  m.iv 

Mr.  Rf^ssitcr  finds  that,  according  to  rclia-  bcromc    the    p«itsil)iliiy    of    pnvmcni.       riic    mire 

ble   authorities,    the   debts  contracted    by    the  I'urdcn  of  inicrrst,  imlecd,  under  easily  developed 

hmtile  p<iwcr%  to  provide  merely   to  the  end  <^.""«« "!'•"«.  "'i^ht  prove  a  source  of  .ictual  revolu- 

,    ,                  J              ,                     ,.       -                           ,  tion.      I  here  are,  m  fact,  grave  possinihries,  for  it 

of  the  second  year  for  expenditures  connected  ;,  ^i^^  that  an  indri.irdiMr.).  of  over  $5o.o()(MH)o.- 

with  the  war  appear  to  be  as  follows:  OOO  cannot  lie  maierialK    incrrased  wilhoiit  hrccim- 

in((  a  menace.      Tliix  war  mav  leave  Fiirope,  lean, 

WAt  IJ)AS%  or  \\no\s  at  WA«  huoKry,  and  de«pera«e,  with  induiifrial   life  inler- 

VtAlCM  1$,  1916  rupted   or  detiroved,   and   millionn  of  armed   men 

Country                    Amount          Unit          Dollart  unemployed.      Acro.n    ihe    ocean    lie    the     Uniird 

Germany       ^        14/"' 'Mirk  $'-"'- wiih   national    wealth   of  nearlv   $2<>(t.(Hi(t.- 

Grrat    Kniain        I                             £  ,    >^hirh   ha«  heen  actually  increased  by  the 

Franre                   4"                        Franc                          >  ,|M;,»tert   in    Furope. 

Autiria  Ifuntcary                               iJ  Fhc    aitrmpi    of    a    desperate    man    lo    like    l.v 

""•*"                       '                         Koiilile  4,1  r7,$TJ,l  If)  force  !•  not   iinuviial.     Minht  not  mich  an  oitempt 

'•■ly                          Ji,^U,//',//>  I-if  .1        '  '    '  I  •••!•"'>  (,p  madr  \>y  desperate  iialioni,  evni   in  ilie   tweii 

Total 1  ticih  century? 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO   CARMEN   SYLVA 


©  AimTicau   I'rt-ss  A.M.iiatloii.    .Vi«    \vtk 
CARMEN   SYLVA,   DOWAGER   QUEEN  OF  RUMANIA 

WITH  the  recent  death  of  Elizabeth, 
Dowager  Queen  of  Rumania,  better 
known  under  her  pen-name  Carmen  Sylva, 
there  passed  away  from  the  world  a  noble, 
pure,  and  gifted  soul.  It  must  be  a  consola- 
tion for  those  who  appreciate  her  goodness 
and  talent  to  think  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  trials  of  thought  and  fwling  brought 
upon  her  by  the  Kuropean  ^Var,  she  was  at 
least  spared  the  pain  of  an  active  participa- 
tion by  Rumania  in  the  campaign  against  her 
dearly   loved   native   land,   Germany. 

A  very  sympathetic  article  by  Signora 
jolanda  de  Blasi  in  Rnsscyna  Xtiziorwlc 
(Florence),  gives  eloquent  expression  to  the 
sentiments  the  late  queen  inspired  in  all  fa- 
miliar with  her  life  and  her  literary  work. 
The  favorable  auspices  under  which  her 
married  life  began  arc  thus  indicated  by 
Signora  Dc  Hlasi : 

Charles,  the  crown  prince  of  Rumania,  wrote 
to  his  fiancee  a  few  days  before  her  marriape: 
"Love  is  given  in  exchange  for  love.  Bring  then 
to  your  new  people  the  same  sentiment  you  have 
brought  to  me;  in  this  way  there  will  be  not  only 
one  heart  beating  in  unison  with  your  own,  but 
millions  of  hearts  keeping  time  and   harmony  to- 


gether. .•\n  entire  people  will  look  upon  you  with 
faith  and  hope,  and  will  thank  you  for  your  love, 
by  loving  you  in  turn."  The  fiancee,  filled  with 
anxiety  in  entering  upon  her  new  life  in  a  strange 
country,  brought  with  her  a  supreme  consolation 
which  she  timidly  hid  in  her  breast,  her  gift  of 
poesy  destined  to  render  her  famous  in  the  liter- 
ary world  under  the  pseudonym  of  Carmen  Sylva. 
However,  this  was  only  one  side  of  her  rich 
nature.  Her  benevolence,  her  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  her  subjects,  her  ardent  desire  to  encour- 
age their  industrial  progress,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  distress  unavoid- 
able in  any  modern  society,  found  adequate  ex- 
pression in  the  founding  of  many  industrial 
schools  and  benevolent  associations.  The  Eliza- 
veta Doamna  School,  the  Furnica  Society  and  the 
Concordia,  have  created  in  Rumania  a  national 
industry  of  lace-making  and  weaving.  Another 
society  afforded  work  for  thousands  of  women, 
besides  providing  loans,  help  and  gifts  for  those 
in  need.  Nor  were  the  indigent  of  higher  social 
station — perhaps  the  most  unhappy  of  all — for- 
gotten, the  ".Mbina"  society  rendering  them  tact- 
ful and  helpful  assistance.  The  "Elizaveta"  gives 
work  to  the  needy,  the  "Elena  Doamna"  cares  for 
the  orphan  children,  and  the  "Vatra  Luminoasa 
Regina  Elisaveta"  is  a  model  settlement  where 
thousands  of  the  blind  are  given  opportunity  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  for  those  dependent 
upon  them. 

Of  the  tone  of  her  literary'  work,  apart 
from  its  value  as  literature,  her  Italian  ad- 
mirer says: 

We  must  recognize  and  praise  therein  the  qual- 
ities of  goodness,  purity  and  resignation;  duty 
and  self-sacrifice  are  the  dominant  notes  and  are 
the  constant  attributes  of  her  feminine  types. 
Each  heroine  is  endowed  with  something  of  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  the  writer.  She  says:  "Man, 
moved  by  his  egoism,  has  enacted  severe  laws 
for  woman,  without  realizing  that  he  has  in  this 
wav  raised  her  to  a  higher  level  than  his  own.'' 
Another  thought  was  always  present  with  her: 
"A  bad  story  stimulates  the  senses,  a  good  one, 
the   conscience." 

Carmen  Sylva  wrote  rapidly,  under  the  direct 
influence  of  her  inspiration.  Above  everything 
she  loved  simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  she  has 
confessed  that  she  avoided  correcting  her  work, 
lest  she  should  destroy  something  of  its  sponta- 
neous quality.  She  expressed  her  ideas  with  equal 
felicity  in  German,  French,  or  Rumanian.  This 
versatility  had,  of  course,  the  necessary  draw- 
back that  she  could  never  become  so  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  genius  of  a  single  language  as  are 
those  who  confine  themselves  to  their  mother 
tongue;  but  as  a  compensation  she  acquired  a 
greater  elasticity  of  expression  and  wider  sym- 
pathies. 

As  with  everj'  true  woman,  the  maternal 
instinct  reigned  supreme  in  Carmen  Sylva, 
and  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  affliction, 
when  she  lost  her  only  daughter  at  the  age 
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of  four  years,  she  had  the  courage  to  write : 
"I  would  rather  weep  like  Niobe  than  never 
have  been  a  mother.  ^ly  child  has  traversed 
my  life  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  so  that  it  has 
neither  lacked  a  supreme  joy,  nor  a  fearful 
sorrow."  For  her  a  married  life  without 
children  was  "like  a  campaign  without  bat- 
tles." Of  the  true  relation  between  parent 
and  child  she  said:  "Children  have  only 
rights,  parents  only  duties."  and  regarding 
the  respective  part  played  by  the  two  sexes 
in  the  defense  of  home  and  land  she  pro- 
claimed that  "man  rehabilitates  himself  on 


the    battlefield    and    woman    with    her    ma- 
ternity." 

In  conclusion,  the  Italian  writer  cites  the 
following  tender  words  from  the  dedication 
of  one  of  the  queen's  works  to  the  memory 
of  her  dead  child : 


Who  can  restore  to  me  the  clasp  of  3'our  dear 
arms  and  the  sound  of  your  sweet  little  voice? 
Who  can  render  back  to  me  your  kiss  and  the 
fresh,  bird-like  melody  of  your  song?  Who  can 
revive  those  mysterious  love-words  and  the  pat- 
ter of  your  little  feet,  when  my  whole  heart  was 
one  w  ith  you  ?     My  child !    My  child ! 


A  GREAT  FARM  EDITOR 


WITH  the  recent  death  of  Henr}^  Wal- 
lace, the  editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer, 
there  passed  away  the  second  of  a  famous  trio 
of  lowans  who  were  active  for  a  long  term 
of  years  in  promoting  good  farming  methods 
throughout  the  country.  Of  the  other  two 
members  of  the  group  ex-Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  survives, 
while  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  died  several 
years  ago  while  busily  engaged  in  teaching 
Southern  farmers  the  importance  of  diversi- 
fied farming. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman,  Herbert  Quick 
declares  that  Henr}'  Wallace  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  farmers  and  many  others  when 
the  great  mass  of  governors,  senators,  con- 
gressmen, justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
cabinet  officers  of  the  day  are  forgotten,  for 
he  worked  with  the  perjple,  not  over  them. 

Mr.  Wallace  had  been  a  clergyman  for  fif- 
teen years  when  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  that  calh'ng  and  become  a  farmer. 
Through  journah'sm  he  found  a  means  of 
preaching  to  a  wide  circle  of  farmers  and  in 
his  paper  he  rontinually  emphasized  the 
truth  "that  gfx>d  farming  is  a  gfjod  way  of 
serving  fiod,  and  that  passing  down  to  future 
generation*  a  well-kept  farm,  unimpaired  in 
fcrtihty,  ar  '  '  ptcd  to  the  nourishment  of  a 
hai)p>,  wl  >■  life  is  in  its<-If  an  act  of 

worship  and  the  best  p^Asible  sort  of  part- 
nrrship  in  the  pur(Kr»rs  of  the  .Almighty,  who 
the  .Scripturrs  assure  us  gave  the  earth  to 
the  children  of  mm." 


Mi«  liogan  for  >  •■  > 
lliinkini;,    (Iran    I  1 
'»•     and 
laf    ibr    : 
Mreil-noiiri«hrd     life    economically,    and    ihat    the 
•oil    t>c   C'in«crvrd;    clear    ihinkinK,    thai    il    m'xvh* 
be   inlelleaual,    and   nm   like   (hat   of  "»hccp   arid 


•••  1%  (/f/od   I  ,  CIr.ir 

l>ut    it    >  :     aboiit 

■  »•      of      prf,plr.         iiintd 

hr    family   mii(ht   l>r    a 


goats  that  nourish  a  blind  life  upon  the  soil"; 
clean  living,  because  the  life  that  is  not  based 
upon  righteousness  rots  and  makes  both  good 
farming   and   clear   thinking   impossible. 

On  this  all-embracing  text  did  Uncle  Henry 
Wallace  preach  quietly,  persistently,  sanely  and 
effectively  for  decades  to  one  of  the  greatest 
audiences  in  America.  WTiat  greater  pulpit  could 
he  have  chosen?  Who  can  estimate  the  effect 
this  preaching  has  had  in  sweetening  and  uplift- 
ing our  national  life,  and  shall  have  for  genera- 
tions to  come  ? 
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Mr.  Quick  was  profoundly  impressed  by  discussion  of  soil  management,  he  made  his 
"Uncle  Henry's"  intimate  knowledge  of  the  writing  interesting  and  useful  because  he 
soil.  "He  not  only  knew  that  the  soil,  in-  understood  just  why  the  soil  gets  cloddy  and 
stead  of  being  dead,  is  literally  teeming  with  just  how  harmful  clods  are  to  crops, 
life — he  also  understood  its  moods."  If  he  Through  him,  says  Mr.  Quick,  "the  voice- 
was  writing  on  such  a  subject  as  clods,  in  the  less  soil  found  utterance  for  its  claims." 


A  DAIRY  JUBILEE 


From   Hoard's   Dairyman 

DR.     STEPHEN     M.     BABCOCK,     INVENTOR    OF    THE 
CHEMICAL   TEST   FOR   BUTTER-FAT  IN    MILK 

AT  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  Babcock  test  for  butter-fat  was 
commemorated  by  holding  a  dairy  products 
exposition,  as  described  in  Unanl's  Dairyman 
(Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.).  This  exposition  was 
built  up  around  the  personality  of  Dr.  Ste- 
phen M.  Babcock,  the  inventor  of  the  test, 
who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  gave  his 
invention  to  the  world  and  has  never  received 
from  it  any  financial  rewards  whatever. 

At  the  jubilee  baiujuct  tendered  to  Dr. 
Babcock  by  five  hundred  citizens  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Dean  Russell,  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, said: 

By  means  of  llic  Babcock  test  dairyinp  has 
been  developed  from  one  of  the  most  haphazard 
of  industries  to  an  exact  and  attractive  business 
tnterprisc.  The  Babcock  test  has  been  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  and  largely  responsible 
for  the  progress  in  dairying,  not  only  in  this  state 
but  throughout  the  country  and  the  world,  that 
proficiency  in  its  use  has  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  better  cows,  better  milk,  and  better 
farming.  It  has  served  as  the  necessary  stimu- 
lant to  raise  dairying  from  a  disliked  side  line 
to  a  profession  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  well- 
trained  men.     It  has  made  dairymen  honest,  has 


placed  dairying  on  a  scientific  basis,  has  promoted 
factory  efficiency,  and  has  stimulated  the  breed- 
ing   up    of    productive    herds. 

Prof.  William  A.  Henry,  the  former  Dean 
of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
gave  the  history  of  the  invention.     He  said : 

Until  in  the  '80's  about  all  the  butter  in  this 
country  was  made  on  the  farm  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way.  Then  came  the  centrifugal  cream 
extractor  which  promised  quickly  to  revolutionize 
the  industry.  The  centrifugal  system  spread 
rapidly  for  a  time,  then  it  halted  and  began  to 
recede.  The  creameries  had  to  take  in  milk  on 
the  basis  of  either  its  volume  or  its  weight.  Soon 
the  milk  producers  found  that  there  was  no  more 
money  for  them  in  milk  rich  in  fat  than  in  poor, 
thin  milk,  or  even  that  which  was  skimmed 
or  watered.  Then,  too,  the  cream  separator 
skimmed  well  when  everything  was  right,  but 
there  was  no  way  of  telling  when  all  was  right 
— and  so  there  was  trouble  all  round — serious 
trouble  that  threatened  tbe  whole  great  move- 
ment. 

Professor  Henry  told  how  chemists  had 
long  been  searching  for  a  device  that  would 
be  a  quick,  simple  and  inexpensive  means  of 
measuring  the  fat  in  milk,  and  how  a  sum  of 
money  had  been  set  aside  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  this 
problem. 

Then  Dr.  Babcock  went  at  it  in  his  careful, 
consistent  way.  First  he  reviewed  all  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  spending  weeks  in  the  library, 
poring  over  books  and  periodicals,  before  a 
move  was  made  in  the  laboratory.  After  a  vast 
deal  of  reading  and  laboratory  effort  he  thought 
he  had  it,  sure.  But  not  quite!  Again  to  the 
librarv  for  more  reading  and  reflection,  and 
again  back  to  the  laboratory  for  another  try. 
After  some  months  in  the  laboratory,  the  Doctor 
came  to  me  one  day  with  radiant  face,  holding  up 
a  test  bottle  for  my  inspection,  saying:  "Well, 
I've  pot  it!"  and  he  had.  Do  you  know,  friends, 
that  when  the  first  editicm  of  the  bulletin  descri- 
bing the  Babcock  milk  test  went  forth,  the  whole 
subject  from  .*\  to  Z — pipettes,  test  bottles,  their 
graduation,  size,  and  caliber,  as  well  as  the  kind, 
amount,  and  strength  of  the  acid  to  be  used — all 
had  been  so  carefully  and  well  worked  out  that 
to  this  day  no  change  in  any  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Babcock  test  as  told  in  that  bulletin  has 
been  suggested  by  any  of  the  hundreds  of  chemists 
that  have  tested  and  used  the  method  ? 
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A  NEW  SPOKESMAN  FOR  RUSSIA 


THE  appointment  of  the  new  Russian 
Premier,  Boris  V.  Sturmer,  was  at  first 
interpreted  by  man}"  as  a  victory  of  the  pro- 
German  elements  in  the  Russian  court,  for 
which  the  Teutonic  name  of  the  new  Pre- 
mier was  largely  responsible.  Le  Journal, 
Paris,  for  March  20th,  prints  an  interview 
which  its  special  correspondent  in  Petrograd, 
Ludovic  Naudeau,  had  with  M.  Sturmer  on 
the  preceding  day.  M.  Naudeau  describes 
him  as  a  typical 
Muscovite,  remark- 
ing that  Sturmer  is 
no  more  German 
than  Kleber  was, 
and  as  the  latter 
was  a  true  French- 
man so  the  fonner 
is  a  true  Russian, 
being  the  descendant 
of  several  genera- 
tions of  Russians. 

The  interview,  in 
the  course  of  which 
the  Premier  made 
some  historic  state- 
ments, began  with  a 
reference  to  the  bat- 
1 1  c  of  \'erdun, 
which  was  then 
ncaring  the  end  of 
its  fourth  week.  M. 
Sturmer,  after  pay- 
ing due  respects  to 
the  "French  valor 
and  stoicism"  in  the 
name  of  the  Russian 
people,  went  on  to 
say: 


htikli    V.    .STLRMER,    THE    NEW    RUSSIAN     PRKMIKK 


The  thunder  of  ihr  cannon*  on  the  banks  of 
ihc  .\lcu»e  are  bring  echoed  in  our  hearts.  We 
are  convinced  that  against  the  bras*  wall  of  the 
French  army  the  ra«h  hopes  of  the  enemv  will  be 
transformed  into  heaps  «(f  its  dead  bodies.  .Afid 
«/>  we  call  to  our  lo\al  and  dauntless  allies: 
"Hold  fast  I"  'ITie  enemy  once  more  has  sought 
victory  in  speed  and  in  a  separate  hght  against 
one  of  us,  hoping  to  forestall  fighting  us  all  to- 
gether at  one  time.  We  now  witness  a  repetition 
of   what    has   afre-i'  d    in   the   beginning 

of  the  war.     The   ;  of  it,   in    IVM,  and 

the  beginning  of  I'yiS  are  being  re-enacted  now. 
It  was  you,  the  French,  primarily,  who  bore  the 
first  shock.  Then  our  turn  came.  It  it  the  tame 
in  1916.    T«>-day — you,  to-morrow — we. 


Thr  Prrmirr  fhrn  sp/»kr  of  thr  "full  .nnd 
rnfirr  cttr'  '  ■"  whi*).  I'  ;.i  h.id  in  t)ic 
outcrjtnr  <  •. ,ir.     H         ,  a  younif  coun- 


try, he  said,  had  shown  strength  and  resource- 
fulness that  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  her.  Almost  totally  dependent  in  the 
supply  of  her  manufactured  products  on  for- 
eign imports  before  the  war,  she  was  now 
able,  to  a  large  degree,  to  produce  those 
products  herself,  an  adaptability  truly  re- 
markable in  undeveloped  Russia. 

With  equalitj'  in  armaments  and  great  superi- 
ority in  human  re- 
sources we  must  be 
victorious. 

Moreover,  for  the 
immense  majority  of 
our  population  the 
question  does  not  even 
exist.  That  we  shall 
triumph  over  our  ene- 
mies has  become  a 
self-evident  truth  to 
the  Russian  peasant. 
Go,  for  example,  to  the 
banks  of  the  \'olga,  in 
the  region  uhere  my 
personal  estate  is  lo- 
cated. .And  what  will 
you  see?  The  people 
don't  ask  everybody 
\vhether  we  shall  come 
out  victorious.  They 
simply  say:  "When  the 
war  ends,"  impl\ing 
that  when  the  .Allies 
will  have  won. 

In  proportion  as  one 
moves  away  from  Pe- 
trograd, one  finds  the 
calmness  of  the  people 
more  serene.  It  is  the 
majestic  a  n  d  undis- 
turbed calmness  of  a 
people  conscious  of  the 
vasiness  of  its  natural 
resources,  i»e  a  d  y  lo 
sacrifice,  should  it  l>e 
lucessary,  iis  last  child 
and    last    penny    for    victorv. 

The  perfect  harmony  with  which  ilic  Huma 
and  the  Imperial  Council  arc  proceeding  with 
their  wrirk  definitrlv  proves  that  the  resolution  of 
the   Kus''ian   people-   is  complete   and    general. 

The  memorable  visit  of  His  Majesty  lo  the 
Duma  was  powirfully  reverberated  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  the  nation.  We  are  experiencing 
one  of  those  sidemn  times  when  all  noble  souls 
suppress  their  personal  grudges,  their  enmilies, 
their  hatreds.  .All  those  who  in  llir  hour  of  need 
do  not  frel  a  similar  want  of  collcciedncss  arc 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

.M.  Natidraii  here  found  ;m  oiiportunity  to 
clicif  from  the  Prrmirr  a  statrmrnt  conrrrn- 
inK  thr  fiittirr  fatr  of  Polaiid.  for  which 
loiinfry  Kran<r  ji.id  ;il\va\'.  had  a  ^rr.it  dral 
of    special     affection.       The     rnrrrspondrnt 
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pointed  out  to  M.  Stunner  that  Germany 
was  trying  to  conciliate  public  opinion  in 
Poland  with  alluring  promises  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland  in  order  to  raise  volunteers 
from  her  ten  million  population,  which  was 
still  capable  of  yielding  considerable  forces 
to  Germany ;  that  Polish  leaders  in  Russia, 
expressing  Poland's  deep  loyalty  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies,  also  voiced  their  regrets  at  the 
failure  of  the  Russian  government  to  declare 
its  intentions  and  projects  about  the  future 
of  Poland ;  and  that  from  the  speeches  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  Premier  it  appeared 
that  reference  to  the  Polish  question  was  be- 
ing evaded.  The  answer  from  M.  Sturmer 
came  with  a  spontaneity  that  was  almost  re- 
tortive : 

The  policies  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II  are 
based  on  honor.  His  policy  in  regard  to  the  Poles 
was  formally  attested  on  two  occasions.  The 
first,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  the  famous 
manifesto  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  the 
Polish  people.  The  second,  by  the  speech  of  my 
tininent  predecessor,  M.  Goremvkin,  made  on 
July  19,  1915.  This  speech  was  the  development 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  manifesto.  The  program 
so  clearly  outlined  on  those  two  occasions  will  be 
executed  in   its   absolute  entirety. 

The  perfect  loyalty  of  the  Poles  is  well  known 
to  us.      The   bravery  of  the  Polish  soldiers,   who, 


mobilized  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  have 
been  fighting  since  in  our  ranks,  can  be  equaled 
only  by  the  unshakable  fidelity  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  invaded  provinces  to  the  cause  of  the 
Slavic  race. 

That  is  why  I  repeat  to  our  Polish  brethren: 
"Be  tranquil.'  The  promises  given  will  be  kept 
without  modification.  The  government's  policy 
will  remain  a  policy  of  honor  and  lojalty. 

Powerful  in  her  inexhaustible  human  and  natu- 
ral resources,  Russia  awaits  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. Though  some  momentary  disturbances 
may  happen  in  our  financial  system,  caused  by 
temporary  conditions  created  by  the  war,  Russia, 
the  whole  world  knows  it,  is  rich  in  latent  wealth. 
Also,  during  the  whole  war,  the  deposits  in  our 
savings  banks  have  been  constantly  growing  in 
an  extraordinary  fashion.  Our  rural  population 
enjoys  a  prosperity,  the  like  of  which  it  has  never 
known  before.  The  mere  effects  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  have  produced  mar- 
velous results. 

Alcohol  was  indeed  the  scourge  that  gnawed, 
decimated,  and  impoverished  our  people.  We 
have  destroyed  this  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  bare  necessity  has 
compelled  us,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  to  take  up 
the  organization  of  the  exploitation  of  our  vast 
resources,  an  exploitation  before  rudimentary 
and,  even  at  that,  frequently  left  by  us  to  the 
hands  of  our  enemies. 

Russia  is  getting  ready  to  march  with  her  own 
power,  but  she  is  a  colossus  who  will  make  enor- 
mous strides.  Consequently  I  say  to  our  allies: 
'"Have  confidence  and  have  courage!" 


THEJEWS  IN  THE  EASTERN  WAR  ZONE 


THE  American  Jewish  Committee  pub- 
lish a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Eastern  War  Zone  as  a  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  America,  that  gives 
utterance  to  their  protest  against  the  cruelties 
to  which  the  Jews  have  been  subjected  in  cer- 
tain bclli'iercnt  countries.  It  is  stated  by  the 
committee  that  tlic  report  is  not  intended  as 
a  polemic  or  for  partisan  purposes,  or  to 
arouse  prejudice.  "Its  sole  object  is  to  ap- 
peal to  human  s\  nipathy  and  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  justice." 

When  the  war  broke  out  one-half  the  Jewish 
jiopulation  of  the  world  was  trapped  in  a  corner 
of  i'.astcrn  I'urope  that  is  absolutely  shut  off 
from  all  neutral  lands  and  from  the  sea.  Rus- 
sian Poland,  where  over  two  million  Jews  lived, 
is  a  salient.  South  of  it  is  (lalicia,  ihe  frrntier 
province  of  .Austria.  Here  lived  another  million 
Jews.  Behind  Russian  Poland  are  the  fifteen 
Russian  provinces,  which,  touetlior  with  Poland, 
constitute  the  Pale  of  Jewish  Settlement.  Here 
lived  another  four  million  Jews.  Thus  seven 
million  Jews — a  iioinilation  exceeding  Belgium  by 
one  million — have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war. 
Behind  them  was  holy  Russia,  closed  to  thetn  by 
the  May  Laws  of  1881.  In  front  were  hostile 
(icrmanv    and    .Austria.     To    the    stiuth    was    ut>- 


friendly  Rumania.  They  were  overwhelmed 
where  they  stood,  and  over  their  bodies  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  German  armies  from  the  cast 
and  the  Austrian  armies  from  the  south.  .  .  . 
The  contending  armies  found  it  politic,  in  a 
measure,  ttT  court  the  good  will  of  the  Poles, 
Ruthenians,  and  other  races  in  this  area.  These 
sustained  only  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
hardships  of  war.  But  the  Jews  were  friendless, 
their  religion  proscribed  .  .  .  the  old.  the  sick, 
and  insane,  men,  woinen,  and  children,  were 
shuttled  from  one  province  to  another,  side- 
tracked for  days  without  food  or  help  of  any 
kind — the  less  fortunate  driven  into  the  swatnps 
to  die  of  starvation. 

The  report  states  that  all  the  evidence  re- 
garding Russia  has  been  obtained  directly 
from  Russian  authority,  and  that  the  accur.icy 
of  the  many  accoimts  of  atrocities  has  been 
verified  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Jews,  unlike  the  Belgians,  have  no  Eng- 
land to  fly  to.  The  sympathy  of  the  oufside 
world  is  shut  off  from  them.  They  have  not  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  they  are  fighting'fhr 
their  own  hearths,  or  even  for  military  glory,  or 
in  the  hope  of  a  possible  reward  or  indemnitv. 
Jews  are  to-day  fighting  each  other  in  all  the 
armies  of  Europe.     Russia  alone  has  over  350,000 
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Jewish  soldiers;  Austria  has  over  50,000;  alto- 
gether there  are  probabh'  one-half  million  Je^vs 
in  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  armies. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  that  all  the  liberal  elements  of  that 
countr}"  have  protested  against  the  ruthless 
campaign  of  extermination  pursued  by  the 
military  government.  Priests,  publicists, 
writers,  municipal  bodies,  trade  and  profes- 
sorial organizations  have  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade the  Imperial  Government  to  admit  the 
Jews  to  human  equalit)',  or  at  least  to  cease 
its  policy  of  persecution.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Jews  in  the  towns  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
actual  fighting  have  been  terrible  beyond  de- 
scription. Their  plight  should  call  forth  gen- 
erous response  from  those  countries  which 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  alleviating,  in 
part,  the  untold  miseries  inflicted  by  war 
upon  non-belligerents. 

A  vivid  example  typical  of  many  other  in- 
stances is  given  by  the  Jews  in  the  villages  of 
Vissiltsy,  District  Busak,  province  Kielcc.  Our 
delegate  found  the  place  razed  by  hostile  shells. 
The  population — mostly  Jews — for  over  three 
months  had  been  huddling  together  in  cellars 
where  they  had  taken  refuge.  They  were  not  to 
leave  their  shelter  by  day;  no  food  was  to  be 
C'xAed ;  no  fire  lighted  at  night — such  were  the 
order*  from  military  quarters.  A  humane  mili- 
tary chief  permitted  them  to  crawl  out  of  their 
ding\  holes  by  night  and  feed  out  of  the  soldiers' 
cauldron.  But  soon  another  chief  took  his  place 
and  the  unfortunate  Jews  were  left  to  starve  in 
cellars.  Those  that  succumbed  were  buried  in 
holes  that  the  survivors  dug  for  them  in  the  very 
same  cellars 


In  Galician  provinces,  within  Russian  oc- 
cupation, conditions  were  very  much  the 
same.     One  of  the  members  of  the  investi- 


gatmg  committee  writes: 


I  found  them  huddling  together  in  damp  and 
dark  cellars,  half-naked,  sick,  and  starving. 
They  showed  complete  apathy,  appeared  to  be 
in  a  trance  of  terror.  Only  a  madman — he  had 
become  insane  because  of  superhuman  suffering — 
followed  me  into  the  street  shrieking  for  bread. 
I  handed  him  a  coin,  but  he  threw  it  down  and 
clamored  for  bread.   .    .    . 

The  Jews  in  Rumania  are  deprived  of 
rights  as  citizens,  and  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  main- 
tained a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Jews. 
They  were  expelled  in  July,  1915,  from  all 
the  border  towns  and  localities  and  sent  to 
the  interior.  If  Rumania  becomes  involved 
in  the  war,  it  would  probably  be  her  desire 
to  win  back  from  Austria-Hungary  a  terri- 
tory that  would  include  Transylvania  and 
Bukowina,  which  would  increase  the  Jews 
imder  the  Rumanian  rule  to  more  than  one 
million. 

The  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  has 
been  described  in  the  Ri;vii;w  of  Ri-vihws. 

The  (leneral  Relief  Committee,  working 
in  cooperation  with  committees  in  AIoscow, 
Kiev,  and  Odessa,  is  extending  relief  to  over 
300  centers  situated  in  the  provinces  popu- 
lated with  Jews.  Approximately  the  sum  of 
<242,000  to  $325,000  per  month  will  be 
required  to  give  relief  to  the  most  urgent 
needs. 


A  RUMANIAN'S  CALL  TO  NEUTRAL 

l^OWERS 


Tlir  treaty  reported  in  last  month's 
nrwspapcrs,  by  which  Rumania  and 
drrniany  arc  to  vll  to  each  othrr  such  fjrain 
and  other  commo<litirs  as  may  not  he  needed 
for  home  consumption,  seems  to  have  dis- 
P*)^ril  for  the  present  of  the  possibility  of 
Riitnania'^  rntranrc  into  the  war  on  the  sific 
of  the  Allien.  Nr\rrthrlcss,  opinion  in  this 
Halkan  rounfry,  a«  in  Greece,  is  bj'  no  means 
rntirfly  on  fhr  sidr  f»f  the  Triifr»n  powrrs. 
In  fart,  one  oi  the  strfinnrit  voices  recently 
raisM-d  in  Rumania  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
the  Allien  was  that  of  Take  Jonescu,  a  for- 
mer premier, 

Ifi    A   *pecrh   delivered    in   the   Rumanian 
Chamber  of    Deputien    (translated    for   and 


published  in  the  Morning  Post  of  London), 
the  ex-prcmicr  sounds  a  strong  c.-ill  to  the 
neutral  powers  to  combine  against  the  peril 
of  a  pos'.ihie  German  victory.  The  present 
war,  to  his  mind,  is  no  mere  conflict  for  ma- 
terial conquest.  It  is  one  of  those  turning 
points  in  hinnan  affairs  like  the  coming  of 
Christianity,  the  barbaric  invasions,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  all  of  which  were 
fraught  with  tremendous  consetpicnccs  for 
civilization. 

We  are  faced  by  a  calanirophr  invnlvin;;  the 
whoir  (if  ilir  human  race;  wr  have  lirforr  <>ur 
f>e»  ihr  ijrrlinitig  Iwiliitht  of  one  world,  prc- 
crdiiiK  the  dawn  of  aiioihrr  and   a  new. 
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rilR    AMERICAS    REJIFJV    OF    REVIEIVS 


I'holograiih  liy  i'uul  TluMnl<buti,  Now  \uiU 

FORMER   PREMIER  JONESCU   OF  RUMANIA 

A  grave  problem  is  facing  humanity  to- 
day. This  is  why  Italy  has  thrown  herself 
of  her  own  free  will  into  the  war.  This  is 
why  the  young  repubhcs  founded  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  across  the  sea  are  bestirring 
tlicnisclvcs — \\h\'  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  enrolling  7  to  8  per  cent, 
of  their  populations  as  war  volunteers — and 
not  for  love  of  the  motherland. 

Sentiment  does  not  move  humanity  to  such  a 
decree  as  that.  How  is  it  the  conscience  of  the 
Ignited  States  of  America  has  become  uneasy? 
Out  of  love  for  England?  N'othinji  of  the  sort, 
gentlemen.  To  attack  CJreat  Britain  has  always 
been  recognized  as  a  safe  and  popular  note  by 
orators  in  the  United  States;  it  is  known  as 
"twistinp;  the  Hritish  lion's  tail."  Why,  then,  is 
it  disturbed,  this  democracy  of  a  hundred  million 
souls,  eii>;a^;ed  in  making  the  most  glorious  ex- 
periment imaginable;  the  creation  of  a  civiliza- 
tion without  prejudices,  with  no  class  distinc- 
tions, with  no  monarchy,  no  militarism,  no  hin- 
drance of  anv  sort — a  civilization  based  solely 
on  the  nationalist  sovereignty  carried  to  its  ex- 
tremist  limits? 

The  entire  movement  can  have  but  one 
cxnlatiation ;  namely,  "that  we  are  confront- 
ed witi'  n  tr.-tn«f()rmation  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  a  struggle  between  worlds,  and  the  last 


attempt  made  by  a  single  people  to  secure  for 
itself  a  universal  hegemony." 

A  victory  for  the  German  military-  force 
would  lead  also  to  the  absorption  by  her  of 
sea  power;  Germany  would  be  dominant  in 
the  world,  libertj'  would  disappear,  even 
for  the  great  American  republic ;  there 
would  be  a  revival  of  the  world  supremacy 
of  a  Roman  empire,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Kaiser's  dream  of  that  time  when  men 
would  boast  that  they  were  German,  as  in 
time  past  they  were  proud  to  e.\claim  "Civis 
Romanus  sum."  and  the  free  life  of  indi- 
viduals would  be  at  an  end. 

M.  Jonescu  denies  that  this  attempt  has 
any  just  basis  in  a  superior  civilization.  He 
does  not  withhold  credit  to  Germany  for 
her  share  in  the  progress  of  man.  But  this 
contribution  is,  after  all,  of  no  finer  quality 
than  that  of  France,  or  Italy,  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races.  If  Germany's  contribution  to 
the  store  of  human  progress  were  removed, 
the  accumulated  treasure  would  be  reduced 
in  quantity,  but  not  in  quality.  The  one 
thing  characteristic  of  Germanic  culture,  de- 
clares M.  Jonescu,  is  its  political  orgaiuza- 
tion,  and  this  to  him  is  a  puzzle. 

How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  an  ultra-modern 
economic  organization  with  a  political  organiza- 
tion dating  from  the  Middle  Ages?  How  recon- 
cile a  teaching  so  generalized,  a  material  well- 
being  so  highly  developed,  with  a  political 
system  which  enables  one  man  to  declare,  "My 
will  is  the  highest  law,"  or,  "I  owe  my  power 
not  to  the  assent  of  the  German  people,  but  solely 
to  the  Divine  mission  with  which  I  have  been 
intrusted  on  earth"? 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  German 
civilization,  of  the  far-famed  Kultur,  and 
they  are  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cierman  unity  was  formed.  Had  this  unity 
sprung  from  the  liberal  movement  of  184S,  a 
great  new  nation  would  have  been  added 
to  the  existing  nations  of  Europe. 

But  German  unification  is  the  product  of 
Prussian  "caporalism,"  with  regard  to  which  a 
very  intelligent  Teuton  holding  a  high  position 
remarked  to  me  five  or  six  months  ago:  "You 
are  right,  all  you  say  is  true;  there  is  nothing 
more  antipathetic  than  Prussian  'caporalism,'  Init 
it  is  invincible,  and  we  are  forced  to  accept  it 
just  as  we  accept  the  Deluge  or  the  locust,  just 
as  we  accept,  in  fact,  all  the  ills  that  Fate  may 
send  us." 

And  the  Hattle  of  the  Marne  was  no  or- 
dinary battle,  but  a  historic  moment,  it  was 
proof  "  rhat  even  the  brute  force  of  'Capo- 
ralism,' in  a  state  in  which  one  man  can 
proclaim  that  the  highest  law  is  his  own  will. 
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may  be  vanquished  by  the  armies  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  wherein  abuse  of  liberty  was 
mistaken  by  fools  for  moral  decline  and  loss 
of  virtue." 

Naturally,  a  war  like  this  cannot  end  with 
a  customar}'  peace,  with  "gold-laced  deco- 
rated plenipotentiaries"  discussing  a  lot  of 
nothings  around  a  green  cloth,  or  end  like  a 
duel,  with  the  opponents  shaking  hands  and 
going  of!  to  drink  each  other's  health.  This 
is  a  war  of  nations  rather  than  of  armies ; 
the  conscience  of  all  the  races  is  awakened 
and  the  war  will  go  on  "until  one  of  the  two 
sides  is  crushed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
victor  shall  be  able  to  impose  his  rule  upon 
the  vanquished.  No  other  peace  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  nations." 

If  Germany  is  victorious  her  rule  will  be  the 
rule  of  the  mailed  fist,  the  reign  of  a  single 
people  chosen  by  God;  if  the  others  win — and 
they  will — the  law  they  will  impose  will  be  the 
law  of  justice,  in  order  that  the  whole  world 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civilization. 

But  Germany  is  not  to  disappear.  "Who 
can  imagine  such  a  thing?  It  is  Austria  that 
might  and  should  vanish  away." 

Austria  ought  to  have  disappeared  long  ago. 
When    she    has    vanished    from    sight    a    general 


sigh  of  relief  will  be  heard ;  every  one  will  be 
glad  that  at  last  she  has  paid  the  price  of  cen- 
turies of  wickedness,  for  you  may  search  the 
pages  of  her  history  through  and  through  and 
you  shall  not  find  that  she  has  done  good  lo  any 
one  of  any  sort,  while  many  and  many  have 
been  the  sufferers  from  her  treachery  and  her 
brutality.  What  would  I  not  give  to  any  one 
who  should  point  out  to  me  a  single  good  action 
ever  done  by  this  monarchy  ? 

And  things  being  as  they  are,  the  result 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  for  the  moral 
law  is  as  potent  in  its  penalties  for  nations 
as  for  individuals. 

And  if,  says  Jonescu,  the  problem  is  as  he 
sees  it,  and  the  present  events  as  he  has  at- 
tempted to  describe  them,  "how  can  one  talk 
of  neutrality?"  Not  a  single  state  through- 
out the  world  will  remain  unaffected  and 
untransformed  by  the  war. 

But  there  will  be  a  difference: 

There  are  some  states  which  will  suffer  from 
the  consequences  of  the  war  without  power  to 
have  their  say,  because  they  let  their  sword  rust 
in  its  scabbard;  others  there  are  which,  while 
suffering  no  less  severely  from  the  effects  of  the 
conflict,  will  at  least  have  a  hearing;  their  utter- 
ance will  either  be  that  of  the  contiueror,  who 
decides,  or  that  of  the  vaiujuished,  who,  having 
done  his  dutj-,  may  rightly  claim  the  respect  of 
the  victor. 


MINES    VERSUS    MAIL-INTERFERENCE 


TWO  subjects  in  connection  with  the 
continuance  of  the  European  war  are 
at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  Hol- 
land, both  the  officials  and  the  general  pub- 
he.  These  are:  the  placing  of  contact  mines 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River  and  the 
part  of  the  sea  immediately  east  of  the  river, 
and  the  opening  of  Dutch  mail,  sent  on 
neutral  steamers  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  After  citing  a  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  floating  mines  drifting  into  the 
path  of  steamers,  the  Dutch  political  maga- 
zine, I'ragrn  drs  Tij/if.  comments  as  follows 
on  the  problem  confronting  the  Dutch  CJov- 
ernment: 

The  incrraie  of  »uch  accidrnt*  n'lvtt  u»  the 
riKht  lo  tpeak  of  an  evcr-incrra«!ne  danger  by 
mine*,  Mhairvrr  may  l>e  the  caiitr  of  thi*  iricrra«r. 
Ha*  thr  %tt,rmv  »*rjihrr  of  ihr  p4«f  wcrk* 
1'  ' '>rrd    mi(i«-« '      And    why    \%    ii    that 

»h'  i«  «/»  grrailv   incrrn^rd   jii«i   in   front 

of  the  moijih  of  the  Thamrt  ^  li  %eem%  certain 
thai  v>mron^  U  not  adhrring  lo  (hr  riilr*  made 
al  the  SrroTiii  (lagiir  ( Huirrmcr,  rrtcardiriK  ihr 
placing  of  minr«.  r)ur  ftthini;  flm  tnffrrrd  \a*i 
aulumn.   i«   il   noM   ihr   lum   ni   ihr   rnrrrhiihi    flrri 


to  be  sunk?  We  really  ouglit  to  consider  our- 
selves lucky  that  only  two  of  the  ships  were  sunk 
and  that  the  loss  of  life  has  not  been  greater 
than   it  is. 

We  are  still  more  surprised  that  the  accidents 
which  have  been  caused  by  these  mines  have  been 
viewed  so  calmly  by  the  Dutch  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  confiscating  of  letters  and  other 
mail  from  Dutch  steamers  by  the  Ilngiish  auihori- 
tie»  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  an  international  treaty  has  been  vio- 
lated; it  is  praiseworthy  that  our  govcriunciit 
has  protested  vigorf)Uslv,  and  that  the  I'nitcd 
Slates  (jovernmeiit  has  joiiwd  in  the  protest.  Hut 
we  must  slate  here  emphaticallv  that  the  strew- 
ing of  mines  is  a  more  dastardly  work  than  that 
of  opening  private  Irllers;  it  pleases  us  immense- 
ly lo  srr  thai  the  siroiiglv-drve biprd  feeling  of 
right  aiid  justice  of  tlir  Dutch  is  shocked  by  the 
ireaiy-violaiing  Knglish  censor;  but  it  seems  to 
us  as  if  there  is  more  noise  being  made  over 
opened  mail  than  there  it  over  lost  ships  and 
drowned  seamen  ! 

I  lir  I  tiglioh  say  thai  the  censorship  of  the 
Iriirrs  is  necrii«arv  because  all  kinds  of  ^orids  are 
♦rnl  ill  Irllers,  besides  merely  written  paper — 
in  fact,  ihe  govrrnmrni  has  just  sent  us  n  list  of 
objrris  lakrn  fr<»rn  Iriirrs  which  rra<l»  like  a 
"l.osi  and  Found"  lablr  from  the  sirrel  railways 
or  railrx.id*.  Maybe  C;rrfri.inv  i«  Koing  i"  l'>«e 
ihr  tsar  brcausr   it  didn't  gel  the  rubber  that   vtaa 
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sent  in  sonic  of  the  letters — however  that  may  be, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  opening  of  neutral 
mail.  The  Knglish  government  is  compiling  a 
blacklist  of  persons  dealing  "with  the  enemy," 
and  to  keep  this  list  up-to-date  all  mail  is  opened. 
This  correspondence,  and  the  sender  and  receiver 
are   wanted — for   the    list! 

It   is   well    known    that   the    Central    Powers   do 
the    same    thing    with    mail    that    passes    through 


their  territory,  but  they  are  not  violating  inter- 
national law,  which  specifies  particularly  the  in- 
violability of  mail  on  the  high  seas.  "It  is  well 
known"  that  the  Central  States  do  it — but  that 
does  not  seem  to  interest  those  who,  in  the  Dutch 
press,  have  "washed  England's  ears"  for  what  it 
did  to  the  letters — because,  forsooth,  the  opening 
of  mail  crossing  the  country  of  a  belligerent  it 
not  "expressly  forbidden"  ! 


GEOLOGY  AND   PREPARATION   FOR 

WAR 


BACK  of  the  men  behind  the  guns  stand 
the  men  behind  the  test-tube,  the  retort, 
the  microscope.  In  other  words,  war  is  now 
an  affair  of  science.  The  chemist,  the  physi- 
cist, the  engineer,  and  the  trained  mechanic 
are  indispensable  to  its  successful  conduct. 
More  and  more  it  is  being  realized,  too,  that 
the  geologist  may  be  called  on  for  informa- 
tion of  vital  import  to  the  soldier.  Professor 
Gregory,  in  a  recent  English  review,  goes  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  geologic  factors  often 
primarily  govern  both  causes  and  conditions 
of  conflict.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  for 
centuries  Belgium  has  been  "the  cockpit  of 
I'uropc,"  and  that  Poland  has  been  so  fre- 
quently devastated.  Again,  the  fact  that  the 
richest  iron  deposits  of  France  and  Germany 
lie  along  the  dividing  line  between  those 
countries  is  an  economic  circumstance  of  tre- 
mendous influence  in  warfare. 
\  But  aside  from  these  general  considera- 
tions as  to  the  ijiHucnce  of  geologic  condi- 
tions on  human  conflicts,  there  is  a  very 
immediate  and  practical  sense  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  geologist  may  be  of  service 
to  the  military  man.  It  is  obvious  that  both 
in  trench  warfare  and  on  the  march,  the  a)m- 
fort,  the  convenience,  the  rapidity  of  action, 
e\  en  the  very  life  of  the  soldier,  largely 
depend  upon  the  conformation  and  character 
of  the  earth  which  he  must  either  traverse  or 
burrow  into.  .Moreover,  the  water  supply 
upiin  which  existence  depends  is  governed  by 
the  composition  -and  direction  of  geologic 
strata. 

And  since  such  questions  should  be  an- 
swered, if  possible,  before  a  campaign  is 
imdertaken.  or  even  planned,  it  is  evident 
that  the  geologist  should  be  one  of  the  pri- 
mary advisers  in  that  work  of  preparation 
upon  whose  necessity  most  Americans  are 
now  agreed.  An  article  in  Die  Vrnsthaii 
(Frankfurt),  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
German  geologist,  appropriately  named   Dr. 


Steiiunaim,  deals  interestingly  with  this  im- 
portant  subject. 

He  points  out  that  this  war  has  become 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous  war  a 
"stationary  war,"  /.  e.,  a  trench  war,  espe- 
cially on  the  Western  front.  Hence  the 
geologic  conditions  governing  the  welfare  of 
troops  have  the  importance  coming  from 
their  greater  degree  of  permanence.  On  a 
rapid  march,  especially  an  offensive  move- 
ment into  the  enemy's  country,  strategic 
movements  cannot  usually  wait  upon  knowl- 
edge of  ground  structure  and  water  supply, 
though  even  here  previous  geologic  informa- 
tion may  be  invaluable  in  determining  lines 
of  movement.  But  in  trench  warfare,  which 
may  be  prolonged  into  months,  or  even  years, 
of  actual  residence  within  a  limited  area,  it 
is  vital  that  there  should  be  ample  and  un- 
polluted water  supply,  good  drainage,  and 
earth  fairly  workable  by  the  spade,  instead 
of  refractor)  stone. 

Certainly  it  can  onl\'  be  of  advantage  to  have 
such  conditions  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a 
position,  especially  since  it  cannot  be  known  he- 
forehand  whether  such  a  position,  chosen  in 
haste,  will  not  be  held  for  months  or  even  years, 
as  has  often  happened  in  the  present  war.  .  .  . 
The  geologist  cannot,  indeed,  alter  the  nature  of 
the  territory,  but  can  make  use  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage  through  his  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge.  .An  indispensable  aid  herein  is  the 
f;rolni;ic  map,  which  is  of  as  much  significance 
to  the  geologist  as  is  the  topographical  map  to 
the  commander  of  the  troops. 

If  a  special  geologic  map  for  the  vicinity  con- 
cerned is  to  be  had  on  the  scale  of  1 :  25,000,  as 
is  the  case  for  a  large  part  of  Germany,  but 
not  for  France,  then  extensive  dispositions  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  map  alone,  leaving 
only  superficialities  to  be  determined  on  the 
spot.  Hut  if  only  maps  on  the  scale  of  1 :  80.000, 
like  the  French  maps,  are  available,  almost  all 
the  work  must  be  done  in  the  field.  It  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  prepare  a  special  map  of  the 
locality,  with  particular  reference  to  the  require- 
ments  involved. 

Dr.  Steinmann  refers  to  the  work  done  in 
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this  line  both  before  and  since  the  outbreak        Though  this  investigation    is   undertaken  com- 

of   the  war   bv    Major   Kranz,    who   may   be  Parativeiy   late,  it  will   have,  besides  its  immedi- 

regarded  as  a'pioneer  military  geologist.'    So  f'  P""""""'  "^"'^^^.  ^  ^""^'^  usctulness  for  the 

^     .  ^  I'l-  tuture.      1  he    extent    to   which    geologic   coopera- 

greatly   has  such   work   advanced    in    esteem  tion   really  assists  military  purposes  will  be  de- 

among  military  men  that  in  one  division  of  termined.     Hence   the   general   staff  will   have   a 

the  German  armv  somewhere  on  the  West-  foundation    upon    which    to    decide    whether    the 

^,„  i ^  „  «<„„„il„-„  -4.   c  u       k  i  J  permanent  formation   of  geologic  staffs,   which   is 

ern  iront  a     geologic  start     has  been  tormed,  ;•„  At         ~  jii 

.^        ,*=  -  1-       J  '^""g  urged  from  manv  quarters,  is  advisable  or 

composed    ot    a    large    number    ot     enlisted  not  in  the  future.     On 'the  other  hand,  the  hostile 

geologists.      Upon  this  stall  has  been  laid  the  territory  denoted  will  be  exactly  known  in  every 

task    of    making    a    systematic    Studv    of    the  direction,  and  in  case  war  breaks  out  in   this  re- 

•     1   1     ■   1        1-    •  •  ■   1  1  gion   at   a    later   date,   the   experience   now   gained 

territory  occupied  by  the  division  and  evalu-  ^3,.  ^e  of  high  value,  even  in  an  offensive 
ating  the  relation  ot   the  geologic  structure 

to  military  purposes.     The  author  adds  the        It  is  not  enough  to  know   what  is  above 

somewhat  sinister  remark:  the  ground  in  a  hostile  country. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  GERMAN 

DEMANDS 

THE  recent  speech  of  the  German  Chan-  I  do  not  attach  its  absolute  significance  to  the 

cellor  brought  into  greater  prominence  "'O'^^  'decisive."     A  really  decisive  peace  would 

.1   -       „     .              •              -^                            -1             J  be  one  which  would  make  the   recurrence  of  war 

than  any  prev  ous  utterance  on   either  side  i^p„,,ib,e    before    a    time    so    distant    as   to   be 

the   question    of   the   possible   terms   of   peace,  beyond    any    reasonable    foresight.      We    must    put 

The  eagerness  with  which  Mr.  Asquith's  re-  such  a  peace — the  only  one  which  could  compen- 

marks  upon   that  speech  were  interpreted   in  ^^te    the    victors   for   their   sacrifice    of    life    and 

B„,i,-       „^    „    ,; „/    tr„  ,1    „  1'             1-            .„  their    sufferings — in    the    categorv    of    possible,    if 

erlin   as  a  s  en  or    England  s   readiness   to  u  ui             .     r.-        •     '           •  ;    .  ;I  ,» 

,                        11/                      1  ""'    probable,    eventualities;    in    mv   opinion    it    is 

meet  her  enemy  half  way  further  accentuates  pot  necessarily  deducible  from  the   actual  situa- 

the  impression — on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  tion.     But   an   indecisive   peace,   in   the    possibility 

at  least — of  the  acuteness  of  German  anxiety  of   which   the   logic  of   the   facts   forbids   us  to 

»„  L,- ^1 .           1             1-1     1            -i-  believe,    is    one    where    neither    of    the    warrui'^ 

to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  whi  e  her  military  .     '        u     u.  •                  a:  .:^-,»  o^,.,,,.,,,? 

,          "                  ...                                    ■'  parties   would   obtain    a   verv   distinct   advantagj. 

advantage  remains  unimpaired.  I  ^ean  to  push  my  demonstration  to  that  point; 

Impartial  observers  are.  however,  substan-  no  further. 
tially  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  there  is 

no  pf/ssibility  of  any  bringing  together  of  the  Tlie  writer  passes  in  review  the  multitude 
opposing  sides  until  the  situation  in  the  field  of  factors,  economic  and  iiiilitar_\,  that  enter 
has  undergone  development  far  beyond  the  into  the  e.xisting  situation.  Germany  has 
present  stage.  Taking  a  longer  view,  the  definitely  failed  in  her  original  plan  of 
crucial  q  '  "'  ^^  ui  the  time  is  whether  there  rrushing  her  enemies.  Her  military  position 
is  any  p  of  a  conclusion  of  the  uar,  and  her  economic  resources  are  such  that  she 
either  in  the  near  or  a  remoter  future,  which  can  look  forward  to  being  able  to  sustain  her 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  drawn  game —  part  in  the  war  almost  indefinitely.  Accord- 
neither  side  victorious,  neither  side  defeated,  ingly,  henceforward  she  counts  on  a  termina- 
To  this  question  an  extensive  article  in  the  tion  r»f  the  war  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
Rrvue  de  Paris,  by  Jtiles  Sagcret,  is  devoted,  breakdown  of  her  enemies*  resolution  to  con- 
Thc                  '                 ^  an  unqualified  nega-  tinuc   it.      And   the   Kntente   Allies  entertain 

tive,      -,  ,    rts    by    considerations  a   similar   expectation    a>;   to   (jcini.-iny.      .M. 

which  he  rogard^  as  abv)Iutely  conclusive:  Sagcrct  continues: 

What    is    an    indecitivc    peace?      It    cannot    be  I  he  peace  of  la«Hiiudc  ihim  looked   forward   lo 

prrciMly    defined.      We    gel    a    tufBcienily    clear  cannot   he   an    indrcioivc   pence:   it   will   hr   riilirr 

idea  of  it,  however,  H-    -^----<:-;r  j|  j,  ^  "flrawn  a   di«a«frriu)i  one   for   tm   if   we  do   not   Rinaiili   the 

(ante."   at  a   mutual                            of   the   aim*  of  <>rrman   front,  or  a  diKatirous  one   for  (irrmany 

ihe    tr                                       ,.      Jt    li,    then,    a    peace  if    wr   do, 

of   ril                                          a  very  grrai  drcrrr  of  fiiit,    it    i»   aaid,    »he    i«   wearv;    would    ulie    not 

la««i(udr                            'am   anv  of  the  brIliKrrrni*  make    Kteat    concrtsiotm    to    iircurr    pr.irr;    would 

lo   retign   : ..;.  to  the   futility  of  ibctr  vati  the   not   go  ut  far   at  to  atcrrc   lo  the   tititiis  una 

•acrificet.  of    July,    1914?     T^ai    would    he    abtiird    on    nrr 

I-et    u«             '               '                     '             t    tvtty  part,    or    rather,    it    it    impo**ililr.       Tlir    military 

peace  of  r                                                                r,    .    .    .  tuccrtie*  of   (<rrnian>    arr,   a«   f;ir   a«   ilir  occupa- 
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tion   of   territory   is  concerned,   undeniable,   great,  will   amputate  one  of  our  arms  she  should   have 

very  great,  but  they  assure  to  her  only  a  part  of  to  content   herself  with  naii  parings,  her  prestige 

what   she    desired.      And    she   casts   reproaches    at  would    not   be   heightened.      However,    Bethmann- 

the  Allies,  she  is  indignant,  she  washes  her  hands  HolUveg    has    said    enough    to    confirm    what    I 

of  the  blood  which  will  still  be  shed.     "Vou  take  advanced    above:      Gi-rmany   ii.-ill   yield    nothing, 

no   account  of   the   military   situation!'   she  cries;  has  never   for   a   moment   wanted   to  yield   aught 

"just  look  at  the  map  and  you  will  see  how  you  of    what    she    holds    behind    her   chain    of    iron — 

stand;  you  are  beaten  but  you  are  not  willing  to  save,   of  course,   for  compensation.      She   has   not 

admit    it."      If   we    are    beaten,    it    is   because   our  as  yet   even  conquered    all    that   she   deems   indis- 

inability    to    dislodge    the    Ciermans    is    decisively  pensable  to  her; — all   the  more  reason  to  cling  to 

established:    and    they   would    return    to    us    what  the  portion  that  is  necessary  which  she  has  been 

they  hold,  what  they  had  desired,  and  what  it  is  able,  to  seize, 
not    in    our    power    to    wrest    from    them!      That 

they  will   never  make  us  believe.     They  will   not  M.    Sageret    goes   on    tO    show    how    domi- 

let  go  any  part  of  their  booty  save  through  fear  ^^^^        j,^  German  diplomacy,  for  ten  years 

ot    losing   the    whole.      It   would   be    an   admission  i     /            ,                   i      i    i              i  "     •  i          i_        .. 
of  failure.     Their  safetv  commands  them  not  to  ^.^^'f^  the  war,  had  been  the  idea  that      en- 
make  it  at  any  cost.  circlcment  '  must  be  prevented  at  any  cost — 

And    what    would    the    German    public    say?  a    motive    which    combined    with    hatred    of 

Would    they    agree    that    the    German    Empire  England  to  make  the  prevention  of  a  union 

should  restore  what  it  had   paid  for  with  at  least  i     ,                tt       i       j           i      l       t^                r*        ■ 

a   million   lives,  to  sav   nothing  of  the   maimed,  ^^ft^een    England    and    the    Franco-Russian 

the   billions  of   expenditure,   the   economic   losses.'  alliance    the    pivot    ot    German    policy.       He 

When   we   speak   of   German   opinion   we   must  proceeds: 
understand    each   other.      Beyond    the  Rhine   there 

are,  as  there  were  before,  only  more  pronounced,  Germany,    however,    now     finds    herself    more 

two     bodies     of    opinion.       One     the     government  encircled    than    ever,    since    she    has    against    her 

strives  to  deceive,   the   other  it   wishes  to   satisfy,  not   only   the   Triple   but   the    Quadruple    Entente. 

To  the  first,  workingmen,  peasants,  the  hour-  The  end  which  she  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
geoisie,  it  says:  "Peace  is  approaching,  you  will  pursue  is  to  render  the  recurrence  of  a  like  coali- 
celebrate  Christmas  at  your  firesides  with  all  our  tion  forever  impossible.  In  order  to  attain  it, 
heroes  returned  from  the  front.  Our  enemies  she  must  annihilate,  politically,  one  of  the  three 
are  exhausted,  eta"  But  since  it  knows  that  most  important  powers  of  the  coalition,  Russia, 
peace  is  not  in  sight,  it  is  necessary,  particularly  The  crushing  of  a  country  so  vast  and  prolific 
when  Christmas  approaches,  to  make  it  appear  can  be  but  temporary;  crush  England?  It  can 
that  the  continuance  of  the  war  is  imposed  upon  not  be  done  without  crossing  the  water,  and  the 
Germany  by  the  stubbornness  of  aggressors  who  seas  continue  closed  to  Germany.  There  rema'rs 
have  been  completely  crushed.  Then  the  censor-  France;  we  were  the  designated  victims.  Ger- 
ship,  which  rigorouslv  prohibited  any  discussion  many  can  no  longer  count  upon  victory.  The 
of  peace,  allows,  or  even  encourages,  the  publica-  only  chance  left  her  is  to  pursue  in  Russia  her 
tion  of  articles  which  proclaim  the  conciliatory  victorious  advance  of  the  summer  of  1915  until 
and  merciful  spirit  of  Ciermany:  no  conquests,  she  paral\zes  the  principal  nerve  centers  of  the 
no  annexations.  Rumors  of  official  negotiations  great  Muscovite  body,  after  which  she  woiild 
are  spread  about;  it  is  asserted  that  neutrals  of  turn  towards  us  with  all  her  forces  united.  But 
eminence  stand  sponsors  for  a  peace  of  love  and  we  need  not  consider  this  eventuality,  since  it 
forgiveness.  Instead  of  viewing  this  as  a  proof  would  not  result  in  an  indecisive  peace, 
of  German  exhaustion,  one  must  ask:  What  com-  Our  antagonists  will  confine  themselves  hence- 
manding  motive  impels  the  Imperial  Government  forth  to  defending  their  conquests;  that  is  the 
to  authorize  the  spread  of  rumors  which  it  would  hypothesis  from  which,  we  must  start.  They 
be  the  more  interested  in  suppressing  the  more  have  renounced  the  idea  of  obtaining  from  this 
they  were  true?  That  commanding  motive  is,  to  war  the  decisive  result  which  they  had  expected, 
impose  resignation  upon  the  Cierman  public:  they  This  means  the  promise  of  a  new  war,  since  even 
hear  it  spread  about  that  the  German  Empire  now  they  do  not  cease  to  proclaim  at  every  tur.i 
would  accept  an  almost  gratuitous  peace,  and  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  Triple  Entente,  the 
then  read  in  extracts  from  neutral  and  enemy  definitive  rupture  of  the  encirclement,  is  neces- 
papers  that  the  Quadruple  Entente  would  curtly  sary  to  their  very  existence.  Their  present  pro- 
reject  such  advances.  It  follows  that  they  needs  gram  of  peace  is  all  laid  out  in  accordance  with 
must  content   themselves  to  continue  the  war.  that    idea:    to    weaken    as    much    as    possible    the 

That  is  the  stratagem  we  witnessed  before  the  adversaries   they   have   not  crushed,   to   retain,   in 

last  session  of  the  Reichstag.  preparation  for  the  future  conflict,  the  best  strate- 

The     other    kind     of     German     public    opinion,  gic  positions, 

opinion  properly  so  called,   is  that  of  the  princes,  .And    the   conclusion    to   be   drawn    from    this    is 

country    squires,    university    men,    and    the    mag-  that    the    Germans    would,    in    case    of    nece«sitv, 

nates    of    industry    and    finance.      We    shall    not  sacrifice   all   the   rest  of  their  conquests  to  remain 

dwell    upon    what    they    demand.      Their    claims  the    masters    of    Belgium,    of   our    iron    mines,    of 

are    very    like    those    of    Pan-Germanism,    which  Lille,    Roubaix,    and    our    northern    collieries;    all 

are    sufficiently    familiar.  the    rest,   even    a   considerable   war   indemniiv. 

The  important  thing  is  to  ascertain  whether  .An  annexation  of  small  extent,  but  well  se- 
the  (iovernment  really  \\ishes  to  satisfx  them  lected,  among  our  invaded  provinces  would 
and  to  what  extent.  On  that  point  we  can  not  answer  the  minimum  of  the  demands  formulated 
hope  for  precise  information.  Germany  will  not  by  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  university 
apprise  us  how  manv  pounds  of  our  flesh  she  men  of  Germany,  and  would  signify  to  us,  pro- 
requires:    if,    after   officially    announcing  that   she  portionately  a  far  greater  impairment  of  strength 
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than  would  the  loss  of  the  territory  on  the  west 
of  her  main  front  at  the  close  of  1915  to  Russia. 

And  this  is  nothing  to  the  result  Germany 
would  obtain  by  maintaining  her  economic  and 
military-  hegemony  in  Belgium.  In  a  Belgium 
reinstated  in  full  possession  of  her  independence 
and  her  sovereignr>',  the  anti-German  cause 
would  find  a  considerable  increment:  seven  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  industry  more  concentrated  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth,  a  heritage  of  revenge 
unprecedented  in  history;  all  this  would  result 
in  Germany  having  against  her  an  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  impassable  frontiers,  the 
closing  of  a  great  market  and  a  great  port. 
Would  it  not  be  an  evident  piece  of  folly  to 
create  such  an  enemy  against  herself  in  exchange 
for  the  vassalage  of  the  Turk  and  the  Bulgarian? 

The  principal  "guarantee  against  aggression" 
coveted  by  Germany  is  to  occupy  maritime  posi- 


tions which  would  be  a  menace  to  England.  She 
would  be  happy  could  she  block  a  British  com- 
mercial passage  so  important  as  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  she  is  evidently  far  more  anxious  to  turn  her 
weapon  against  England  itself.  To  get  the  better 
of  a  merchant  it  is  always  more  effective  to 
terrorize  him  in  person  than  to  oblige  his  caravan 
to  go  a  roundabout  way.  That  is  why  Germany 
has  shed  so  much  blood  in  her  raids  upon  the 
English  Channel.  She  will  not  be  able  to  take 
Calais.  In  lieu  of  that,  she  counts  upon  Zee- 
brugge,  where  she  could  create  a  wasp's  nest.  .   . 

Germany,  then,  regards  Belgium  as  its  military 
and   economic   field   of  deployment. 

No  annexation — why  should  there  be?  The 
Belgians  will  retain  their  entire  freedom,  except 
that  of  providing  for  their  own  defense,  and  of 
controlling  their  diplomatic  relations  and  their 
customs    duties. 


TAGORE  ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

HINDU  STAGE 


WRITING  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Drama,  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
the  Hindu  Nobel  prizeman,  gives  us.  in  a 
cursorj-  way.  a  succinct  description  of  the 
Hindu  theater,  and  incidentally  ventures  to 
claim  superiority'  for  the  Hindu  stage,  with 
its  lack  of  elaborate  scenery.  The  Hindu 
stage  is  imaginative,  the  Western  realistic. 
Tagore  speaks  of  how  in  Bharata's  work  on 
the  drama — Satyashastra — there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  stage,  but  no  mention  of  scenery. 
And  the  author  of  Gitanjali  says  that  "this 
absence  of  concrete  scenery  cannot  have  been 
much  of  a  loss."    He  continues: 

In  ipitc  of  Wagner  and  his  idea  of  the  com- 
bined arts,  it  may  be  argued  that  any  one  of  the 
art»  is  only  to  be  seen  in  hv-r  full  glory  when  she 
if  iole  mistres*;  it  hurls  her  dignity  and  deirradcs 
her  if  she  is  called  upon  to  share  her  household 
with  a  rival, — the  more  so,  if  that  rival  happen 
to  be  the  favorite  of  the  moment.  If  we  have  to 
•inR  an  epic,  the  tunc  needs  to  become  a  chant, 
and  to  (cive  up  all  hopes  of  rising  to  melodic 
hei{(hts.  The  true  poem  furnishes  its  own  mutic 
from  within  itself  and  rejects  with  disdain  all 
outside  help.    .    .    . 

It  may  seem  that  dramatic  art  must  needs  be 
lest  independent  than  other  forms;  that  the 
drama    i  '  '     rhe   direct   object    in   view 

of    aitai  lent    by    means   of   outside 

help,  and  \\ittri<ni:  avails  ihr  aciioK,  tcenery, 
music,  and  other  accessories  of  the  staice. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  I. ike  the  true 
wife,  »*ho  ssanis  none  other  than  her  husband, 
the  true  poem,  dramatic  or  f»ihrrv*i«e,  wrants  none 
Ofher  '^rstandiri^;   tnitiil       VN'r    .ill    act 

to   '•  :       ■  .     read    »    \>\.i:      and    the    plav 

iwhich  cannot  be  suffirirntly  itiirr preird  bv  such 
invisible  acting,  has  never  yet  gained  the  laurel 
for  ill  author. 


So  far  as  acting  goes,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  has  forlornly  to  wait  the  coming  of 
the  charms.  But  the  drama,  which  cramps  and 
curtails  itself  to  fit  in  with  the  actor's  skill,  be- 
comes, like  the  henpecked  husband,  an  object  of 
scorn.  The  attitude  of  the  drama  should  be:  "If 
I  can  be  acted,  well  and  good;  if  not,  so  much  the 
worse   for  the   acting."    .    .    . 

It  is  superfluous  to  state,  for  instance,  that  the 
actor  is  dependent  on  the  words  of  the  drama; 
he  must  smile  or  weep,  and  make  his  audience 
smile  or  weep,  with  the  words  of  joy  or  scorn 
which  the  author  puts  into  his  mouth.  But  why 
pictures, — pictures  which  hang  about  the  actor, 
and  are  not,  even  in  part,  his  own  personal  cre- 
ation? 

To  my  mind,  it  shows  only  faint-hearfedness 
on  the  actor's  part  to  seek  their  help.  The  relief 
from  responsibility  which  he  gains  by  their  illu- 
sion is  one  which  is  begged  of  the  painter.  Be- 
sides, it  pays  the  spectators  the  very  poor  compli- 
ment of  ascribing  to  them  an  utter  poverty  of 
imagination. 

Tagore  deplores  the  innovation  of  the 
elaborate  paraphernalia  of  Western  stage- 
craft in  India;  and  lie  thus  urges  his  country- 
inrri  to  free  the  Indian  theater  of  this 
unfjccessary  incubus: 

The  theaters  which  we  have  set  up  in  India 
to-day,  in  imitatinn  of  the  West,  art  too  elai>o- 
ratc  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  all.  In  ihern  the 
creative  richtirss  of  the  poet  and  the  pl.iver  is 
overshadowed  l»v  the  mechanical  wraith  of  the 
capitalist.  If  the  Hindu  spectator  lias  not  been 
e»K»  far  infected  with  the  greed  for  realism;  if  the 
Hindu  artist  h.i«  an\  respect  for  his  own  craft 
and  skill;  the  best  thing  tliry  can  do  for  ihrin- 
•rlves  is  to  regain  thrir  frerdrtin  liy  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  costly  rubbish  that  has  accu- 
mulateii  and  is  clogging  the  stage  of  the  pres- 
ent day 
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SOCIAL  IDEALISM:    ORIENTAL    AND 

OCCIDENTAL 


HATAN     DEVI       (MADAME  aX)M ARASWAM  V  )    WHO 
SINGS    THE    SONGS    OF    INDIA 

THERE  is  a  growing  demand  in  the 
West  to  know  more  of  the  culture  of 
the  East.  The  East,  too,  is  anxious  to  know 
more  ;uul  more  of  rhe  basic  principles  of  the 
cultural  life  of  the  West.  '1  "he  cultural 
union  hi- 1 ween  the  East  and  the  West  will 
be  fruitful  of  the  best  results  for  the  future 
Mell-being  of  the  human  race.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  we  are  publishing  Rabindranath 
Tagore's  ideas  on  Hindu  drama.  Music  is 
not  far  from  drama.  Americans  are  about 
to  ha\c  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  Indian  music.  A  lady 
known  as  Ratan  I)c\i,  the  wife  of  Dr.  An- 
;uida  Coomaraswamy,  the  leading  art  critic 
ot  India,  sings  the  songs  of  India,  and  has 
been  higlil\  praised  by  Tagore,  Hernard 
Shaw,  and  WiUiam  Hutler  ^  eats.  She  lias 
just  come  to  America.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  we,  the  matter-of-fact  Americans,  ap- 
jirciiatc   this   strange   music    from    India. 

\\  hetlier  we  appreciate  her  music  or  not, 
we  do  appreciate  Dr.  Coomaraswamy's  at- 
tempts at  interpreting  the  arts  and  ideals  of 
the   East   for  tlie  self-centred   pe<iple><  nf   the 


^^'est.  In  the  London  Athctuum  Dr.  Coom- 
araswamy thus  sp:-aks  of  the  fundamental 
differences  between  the  F2ast  and  the  West 
and  of  the  ultimate  solution  of  them: 

The  heart  and  essence  of  Indian  experience  is 
to  be  found  in  a  constant  intuition  of  the  unity  of 
ail  life — one  source,  one  essence,  and  one  ^oal. 
This  unit}  is  ihe  highest  pood,  bliss,  salvation, 
freedom,  the  final  purpose  of  life.  This  is  for 
Hindu  thinkers  eternal  life;  not  an  eternity  in 
life;  not  an  eternity  in  time;  but  the  recognition 
here  and  now  of  All  Things  in  the  Self  and  the 
Self   in   All. 

Where  the  Indian  mind  differs  most  from  the 
average  mind  of  modern  Kurope  is  in  its  view 
of  the  value  of  philosophy.  In  Europe  and 
America  the  study  of  philosophy  is  regarded  as 
an  end  in  itself,  and  as  such  it  seems  of  but  little 
importance  to  the  ordinary  man.  In  India,  on 
the  contrary,  philosophy  is  not  regarded  pri- 
marily as  a  mental  gymnastic,  but  rather,  and 
with  deep  religious  conviction,  as  our  salvation 
from  the  ignor;;nce  which  for  ever  hides  from 
our  eyes  the  vision  of  reality.  Philosophy  is  the 
key  to  the  map  of  life,  by  which  are  set  forth 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  means  of  attaining  its 
goal.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Indians  have 
pursued  the  study  of  philosophy  with  enthusiasm, 
for  these  are  matters  that  concern  all. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Brahman  and  the  modern  view  of  politics.  The 
modern  politician  considers  that  idealism  in  poli- 
tics is  unpractical ;  time  enough,  he  thinks,  to 
deal  wi.h  social  misfortunes  when  they  arise. 
The  Western  sociologist  is  apt  to  say:  "Tbe 
teachings  of  religion  and  philosophy  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  in  any  case  they  have  no  signifi- 
cance for  the  practical  reformer."  The  Brali- 
tnans,  on  the  contrary,  considered  all  activity  not 
directed  in  accordance  with  a  consistent  theory 
<  f  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  as  supremely 
unpractical.    .    .    . 

The  debt  that  Europe  already  owes  to  Asiatic 
thought  is  not  \  et  full\-  realized,  for  the  discovery 
of  -\sia  has  hardly  begun.  .And,  on  the  other 
hand,  Europe  has  inflicted  terrible  injuries  upon 
.Asia  in  modern  times.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  virus  of  "civilization"  would  not  have  spread 
through  .Asia  <|uite  apart  from  an\  direct  Euro- 
pean attempts  to  effect  such  a  result — (|uite  on  the 
ccmtrary;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  \>  ho 
have  been  the  unconscious  instruments  of  the 
degradation  of  Asiatic  society  from  the  basis  of 
dlmrma  to  the  basis  of  contract  have  incurred  a 
debt. 

The  debt,  then,  of  Europe  can  best  be  paid — 
and  with  infinite  advantage  to  herself — by  seek- 
ing the  cooperation  of  modern  Asia  in  every  ad- 
venture of  the  spirit  which  Europe  would  essay 
It  is  true  that  this  involves  the  hard  surrender 
of  the  old  idea  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Wes: 
to  civili/c  the  East;  but  that  somewhat  Teutonic 
and  Imperial  view  of  ktiltur  is  already  discred- 
ited. What  is  needed  for  the  coinmon  civilization 
of  the  world  is  the  recognition  of  common  prob- 
Icrrs.    and   to  ccxiperate   in   their   solution. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  A  HINDU  POET 


THE  saying  of  Rudyard  Kipling  that 
"West  is  West,  and  East  is  East,  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet.  "  seems  amply 
refuted  in  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
genius  of  India's  greatest  poet.  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tsvo 
biographies  of  the  poet  have  been  published 
in  this  countn,',  the  public  will  welcome  a 
series  of  articles  by  Tagore,  entitled  "My 
Reminiscences,"  which  began  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Modern  Revieu-,  a  monthly 
magazine  published  in  English  at  Calcutta. 
Tagore  presents  a  series  of  pictures  that  en- 
deavor to  show  what  he  has  "felt."  because 
that  is  of  "importance  te  one's  fellow-men." 
He  does  not  wish  that  these  memon,"  pictures 
should  be  taken  as  an  attempt  at  an  auto- 
biography ;  they  are  simply  the  vivid  high 
lights  of  an  extraordinary  life,  or,  they  are 
part  of  something  that  goes  on  after  the 
actual  events  have  passed,  even  as  the  poet 
says — that  while  the  words  of  a  poem  may 
come  to  an  end,  its  "ring"  does  not,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  rhyme  is  so  needful  in 
poetr)'. 

The  early  pictures  are  varied.  There  is 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  servant,  Kailash, 
of  jingling  sentences  in  the  Bengali  "Child's 
Primer,"  of  his  first  school,  the  Oriental 
Seminary,  and  of  the  details  of  the  simple  life 
of  the  household. 

Luxur)'  was  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  the 
days  of  our  infanc>'.  The  standard  of  living  was 
then,  as  a  whole,  much  more  simple  than  it  is 
now.  Apart  from  that,  the  children  of  our  house- 
bold  were  entirely  free  from  the  fuss  of  being 
Iwj  much  lrK>ked  after.  The  fact  is  that,  while 
the  prf»ce«^  of  Irxiking  after  may  be  an  occasional 
treat  for  the  guardians,  to  the  children  it  is  al- 
ways  an    unmitigated    nuisance. 

Our  elders  were  in  every  way  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  u«  in  their  dress  and  food,  living  and 
doing,  conversation  and  amusement.  W'e  raught 
glimpse*  of  these,  but  they  were  beyond  our  reach- 
Kldert  have  become  cheap  to  modern  children; 
they  are  loo  readily  accessible  and  to  are  all  ob- 
jects of  desire.  Nothing  ever  came  v>  easily  to 
us.  .Vlany  a  trivial  thing  was  for  us  a  rarity, 
and  we  lived  mostly  in  the  h«»pc  of  attaining, 
when  we  were  old  enough,  the  ihingt  wbirh  the 
distant  future  held  in  trust  for  ui.  The  result 
was  that  what  little  we  did  get,  we  enjoved  to 
the  utmo«i ;  from  skin  to  core  nothing  was  thrown 
■  way.  Itie  m'idern  rhild  of  a  well-to-do  family 
nibbles  at  only  half  the  things  he  gels;  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  it  wasted  on  him. 

An  immenw  banyan  tree  in  the  eartlrn 
often  attrartrfj  W\s  rhihlish  attrntion.  It  was 
beneath  the  shailr  of  tins  *prra«lini:  frre  that 
the  people  of  hi%  dream  ur)rld  t.imr  and  "lin- 


gered on  in  the  light  of  modern  day."    Later, 
Tagore  wrote  of  this  banyan  tree: 

With  tangled  roots  hanging  down  from  your 
branches,  O  ancient  Banyan  tree. 

You  stand  still  day  and  night  like  an  ascetic 
at  his  penances. 

Do  you  ever  remember  the  child  whose  fancy 
played  with  your  shadows? 

The  poet's  first  outing  was  a  visit  to  a 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  he 
felt  welcomed  him  like  a  friend  of  a  former 
birth. 

Every  day  there  was  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  on  the  Ganges;  the  various  gait  of  so  many 
different  boats;  the  shifting  of  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  from  west  to  east;  and,  over  the  fringe 
of  the  shade-patches  of  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  gush  of  golden  life-blood  through  the 
pierced  breast  of  the  evening  sky.  Some  days 
would  be  cloudy  from  early  morning;  the  oppo- 
site woods  black;  black  shadows  moving  over 
the  river.  Then  with  a  rush  would  come  the 
vociferous  rain,  blotting  out  the  horizon;  the  dim 
line  of  the  other  bank  taking  its  leave  in  tears; 
the  river  swelling  with  suppressed  heavings;  and 
the  moist  wind  making  free  with  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  overhead. 

When  Tagore  was  at  school  he. commenced 
to  write  poetry  in  his  "blue  manuscript  book." 
His  teacher  Satkari  sent  for  the  lad  one  day 
and  asked,  "So  \ou  write  poetry,  do  you?" 
Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he 
coinmissioned  Tagore  to  write  a  poem  on 
some  high  moral  precept.  Tagore  wrings  in 
the  reminiscences: 

When  I  finished  and  handed  him  the  verses 
next  day,  he  took  me  to  the  highest  class  and 
made  me  stand  before  the  boys.  "Recite,"  he 
commanded.  And  I  recited  loudly.  The  only 
praiseworthy  thing  about  this  moral  poem  was 
that  it  soon  got  lost.  Its  moral  effect  upon  the 
class  was  far  from  encouraging — the  sontitnent  it 
aroused  being  not  one  of  regard  for  (he  author. 

His  first  critic  was  a  nnnstrel,  Srikanth;i 
H;ihu,  an  old  man  "like  a  perfectly  ripe 
Alphonso  mango — ivn  a  trace  of  acid  or 
io;irsr  (ibrc  in  his  composition." 

Mr  was  of  the  old  iichool  of  I'crsi.nn  culinrr  .ind 
knew  not  a  word  of  Knglixh.  Mis  inncparable 
companions  were  a  hiil)lilr-bubblr  ai  bis  left,  .iiul 
a  iilar  on  his  lap,  and  from  his  lhr(.at  ffowctl 
song  unceasing.  .  .  .  On  one  occasion  I  had 
romposrd  a  hymn,  and  had  not  f.iilrd  to  m.ike 
dur  allusion  to  the  trial*  and  iriluiLiiion*  of  this 
world.  Sfik.iniha  Habii  was  ronvinrrd  that  my 
father  wouM  br  ovrrjiord  at  such  .1  prrfrct  grrii 
of  A  drvDiiiiiial  porm  Willi  uiilHMindni  riiihii- 
•iasiti   lir   t'llanircrrd   10  personally  ac<|U3ini  him 
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with  it.     By  a  piece  of  good  fortune  I  was  not  world  yielded  its  delights  to  him  slowlv,  and 

there  at  the  time    but  heard  af:eruards  that  my  i^rgelv  because  of  the  discipline  of  his  un- 

father   was   hupelv    amused    that   the   sorrows   of  '      ,           ^i,     u      u        u          i. 

the    world    should     have     so     earlv    moved     his  Pampered    youth,    he   has   brought   o\"    '"to 

youngest  son  to  the  point  of  versification.  manhood  the  spontaneity  and  tresh  delight  of 

the  Eternal  Springtime  whose  praises  he  has 

The  "Reminiscences,"  so  far  as  they  have  often  sung, 
been  published,  give  a  succession  of  pictures 

of  the  life  of  the  poet  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  "Come   and   rejoice,   for  April   is   awake, 

or  thirteen.     At  that  period  of  his  life  Tagore  '"'j"?   yourselves    into    the    flood    of   being, 

.,           ,      „'^        ,    .       ,                 T-  bursting  the  bondage  of   the   past, 

was  a  pupil  at  the  Bengal  Academy,  a  Lura-  April   is  awake. 

sian  school,  that  he  describes  as  a  petty  insti-  Life's    shoreless   sea    is   heaving   in   the   sun 

tution  with  an  insufficient  income.   Through-  before  you. 

out  these  sketches  of  his  childhood  davs,  one  -"^U  'l?^  '"**«  ^^«^  '"«  ^"'^  '*<^=»'»'  '«  drowned 

is  continually  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  p]^jniit  into  the  deep  without  fear  with  the 

the   fine   simplicity   of   his   upbringing.      The  gladness  of  .April   in  your  blood." 


BERLIN'S  NEW  SUBWAY 

WITH  Germany's  main  efforts  concen-  These  must  be  tunneled  under.  The  Wei- 
trated  on  the  war,  the  industries  of  dendammer  bridge  must  be  removed  tempo- 
peace  within  her  borders  have  naturally  fall-  rarily  and  two  provisional  bridges  erected, 
en  off.  It  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  there-  The  Panke  stream  is  crossed  at  two  points 
fore,  that  the  chief  city  of  the  empire —  also,  besides  which  the  route  is  intersected 
Berlin — with  all  its  increased  responsibility  by  a  number  of  surface  railroads,  which 
brought  by  the  war — caring  for  the  fami-  complicates  construction,  necessitating  expen- 
ses of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  regula-  sive  and  time-consuming  operations.  Two 
ting  the  food  supplies  of  its  citizens — has  swamps  are  also  to  be  encountered,  requiring 
through  all  this  trying  period  been  energet-  reinforced  construction  along  the  way. 
ically  pushing  a  great  municipal  project,  the  Inasmuch  as  the  construction  work  must 
building  of  a  North-to-South  subway  tran-  be  carried  on  without  disturbing  traffic,  the 
sit  line.  The  work  is  described  in  a  recent  underground  work  must  be  kept  covered  all 
issue  of  Die  IFoche  by  its  constructor,  the  way.  This  again  adds  to  the  cost.  Then 
Friedrich   Krause.  the   numerous   public-service  conduits, — gas- 

This  project  has  for  its  object  the  relief  pipes,    electricity    lines,    and    water-mains — 

of  traffic  congestion  on  the  Fried richstrasse,  must  all  be  removed,  at  a  cost  per  mile  of  a 

the   principal    north   and   south   highway   of  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
the  city.     The  subway  will  start  at  Miiller-        A  southerly  addition,  determined  on  since 

strasse.  at  the  intersection  of  I7ngarnstrasse,  the    project    was    begun,    will    add    another 

and  extend  to  (jneisenaustrasse.     The  power  mile  and    three-quarters,   giving  the   road   a 

station  will  take  in  an  acreage  of  about  the  length    of    nearly    six    and    one-half    miles, 

size  of  a  square  block.     This  main  stretch  which  will  be  traversed  in  twenty-two  and  a 

of  road  will  be  about  4  >.t  miles  long,  divided  half    minutes.     There    will    be    sixteen    sta- 

into  seven  construction  units.     Two  of  these  tions,   a   little   less   than   a  half   mile  apart, 

units  have  already  been  compLted,  and  four  The  total  cost  of  this  entire  stretch  of  road, 

are  now  in  process  of  building.  including  the  above-mentioned  addition,  will 

The  cost  of  this  line  is  estimated  at  about  be   about   S20.000,000.      The    road    will    be 

$16,000,000,  which  is  unusually  high,  espe-  further  lengthened  by  a  mile  and  a  half  line 

cially  as  there  was  no  expense  for  the  pur-  being  built  up  from  Ncwkciln.  a  suburb  on 

chase  of  land.      In  fact,  the  cost  exceetls  by  the   south,    which    will    be    taken    over   an.! 

over  a  million  dollars  a  mile  the  roads  hith-  tied   into  the  new   Berlin   underground  sys- 

crto  built   in   Berlin.     One   reason    for  this  tem.      The    cars    of    the    new    road  will  be 

high  cost  is  that  the  road   is  to  run  \nider-  larger  than  those  now  in  use  on  the  Berlin 

ground    for   its   entire   length.     Then   there  system,  carrying   110  persons,  as  against  the 

are    tremendous    difficulties    of    construction  7^  carried  by  the  cars  on  the  elevated  road; 

along    the    route.     For    instance,    there    are  thry  are  to  be  eqmpped   with  various  new 

two  water-courses  in  the  path  of  the  road,  tievices,  and   are  arranged   for  the  rapid  in- 

thc  Spree  River  and  the  Landwehr  CanaL  take   and    discharge   of   passengers. 
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SCENE  ON  A  BUSY  STREET  CORNER  IN  BERLIN.  SHOWING  PRELIMINARY  STAGES  OF  SL'BVl  AY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  construction  work  on  this  new  sub-  taining  material   and   men   at  this   time  has 

way  of  Berlin  is  going  on  speedily  in  spite  been  a  hindrance.     But  even  though  the  road 

of  the  var.    The  decrease  in  the  automobile  may  not  be  finished   in  the  time  originally 

traffic,  owing  to  war  conditions,  has  been  a  contemplated,    it    is    confidently    anticipated 

help    to    the    building    work,    while    on    the  that  unless  unusual  obstacles  arise  it  will  be 

other  hand,  the  difficulty  experienced  in  ob-  completed  by  the  fall  of  1918. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  HEALTH  MIRACLE 

•''T^HP^   city  withoi 
X      and  striking  n: 


lout  odors"  is  the  new 
ing  name  by  which  .Manila, 
the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  is  now  known 
throughout  the  lar  Kast,  In  the  last  ten 
years  smallpox,  cholera,  plague,  beriberi,  and 
leprwy,  which  had  always  been  thought 
CMrntial  to  existence  in  Asiatic  cities,  have 
either    d'  '-d    or    hrrn    brought    under 

control,  i:  .  ;iow  declared  that  .Manila  is 
not  only  the  cirancst  and  mmt  beautiful  city 
in  the  Orient,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  health- 
iest in  the  world. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Victor  Ci. 
M' T,  the  young  American  sanitarian,  who 
a*  Director  of  Mralth  for  the  Philippine 
NlamU  brought  abfiut  this  trarjsformafion, 
is  (ontrihutrd  to  the  April  niiiiil>rr  of  llfjr- 
per'$  Afa^minr  by  Mr.  Hurton  ].  Hrndri(k. 
When  Dr.  Ilciwr  rrjfrrrrj  on  hi*  t;iNk  in  I'K»S, 
it  is  said  that  thrrr  was  "not  a  wwrr  rast  of 
Suez,"  and  in  all  the  leadmg  cities  the  na- 


tive populations  were  wallowing  in  tlic  accu- 
mulated filth  of  centuries.  Li  the  I'iiilippinc 
archipelago  itself  smallpox  carried  oflf  40,000 
people  a  year,  and  in  the  very  year  the  Amer- 
icans began  their  health  campaign  there  were 
12S,000  cases  of  cholera.  In  previous  years 
cholera  had  caused  a  thousand  deaths  a  day 
in  Manila,  and  had  dcsfroved  whole  \illages. 
Iteriberi  destroyed  thousands  of  lives  an- 
nually and  bubonic  plague  was  as  prevalent 
in  Lu/.on  as  in  India.  A  majority  ni  the  peo- 
ple were  afflicted  with  malaria,  thsenfery, 
and  tubercuhisis.  Nearly  every  man,  w man, 
and  child  in  the  Islands  was  ill. 

A  sanitation  problem  of  truly  colossal  pro- 
(virtions  thus  prrsrnted  itself  to  the  Ameri- 
can health  administration.  Dr.  iiciser  at- 
tacked this  problem  by  seeking  and  winning 
the  c»»<»|)rration  of  the  Kilipinos  thrniselves, 
whom  he  reiogni/.ed  a>.  intelligent  atid  self- 
restH-cting  folk.  «juite  capable  of  being  trans- 
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formed  into  a  race  of  sanitarians,  although 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  American  admin- 
istrative official  prior  to  Dr.  Heiser  had 
dreamed  of  such  a  possibility.  A  betjinning 
A\as  made  by  establishing  three  himdred 
boards  of  health,  one  in  every  province  and 
municipality.  These  boards  were  composed 
chicH\  of  Filipinos.  The  health  ins|x\-tors 
and  w  orkers  were  invariably  natives,  always 
acting  under  American  direction.  Thou- 
sands of  vaccinators  were  Filipinos. 

Hygiene  and  sanitation  were  introduced 
as  studies  in  the  p\ihlic  schools,  along  with 
reading  and  arithmetic,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Filipino  school  child  knows  far  more  about 
bacteria  and  flies  and  mosqtn'toes  than  the 
school  children  of  the  I'nited  States.  Both 
native  and  American  newspapers  were  also 
made    auxiliaries    to    the    health    campaign. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Philippines, 
the  Most  Reverend  Jere- 
nu'ah  Harty,  worked  effect- 
i\ely  for  the  cause  and  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of 
priests  in  all  parts  of  the 
Islands. 

Some  reforms  have  been 
advanced  in  Manila  far  be- 
yond any  stage  yet  reached 
in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  Filipinos  can  now 
purchase  food  only  in  pub- 
lic markets,  where  it  has 
been  thoroughly  inspected. 
Mr.  Hendrick  suggests  that 
if  New  York  bought  its 
food  under  such  conditions 
a  marked  decrease  might  be 
expected  in  t\phoid,  infan- 
tile diarrhea,  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

1  here  are  said  to  be  no 
anti-vaccination  societies  in 
the  Philippines.  Ten  mil- 
lion Filipinos  have  been 
vaccinated  without  a  single 
death.  Manila,  where  for- 
merly thousands  died  every 
year  from  smallpox,  has  not 
had  a  death  from  that  cause 
since  1906.  The  mortality 
in  all  the  islands  has 
dropped  from  40.000  a 
year  to  600  or  700,  and  it 
is  said  that  these  compara- 
tively few  deaths  occur  at 
interior  points  that  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  vaccin- 
.'itors,  for  lack  of  roads,  in  time  to  preserve 
the  strength  of  the  virus. 

The  Philippine  General  Hospital,  at  ^^a- 
nila,  ranks  with  the  best  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  or  Furope.  Many  of  the 
provinces  also  have  modern  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  There  are  medical  colleges  and 
schools  for  nurses,  and  even  the  non-Chris- 
tian tribes  have  learned  to  collect  garbage 
daily,  sweep  the  village  streets,  and  clean  up 
the  yards.  "Igorotte  vaccinators,  pricking 
the  brown  arms  of  their  fellows  with  vac- 
cine points,  are  now  a  common  sight." 

Colonial  experts  throiighout  the  Far  Fast 
are  following  Dr.  Heiser's  lead  in  eradica- 
ting plague,  smallpox,  and  cholera.  Heiser 
methods  have  been  introduced  in  Japan, 
Indo-China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java, 
India,  Australia,  Ceylon,  and  Siam. 
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JAiMES  B.  ANGELL  AND  THE  GROWTH 
OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 


THE  death  of  Dr.  James  B.  Angell  early 
last  month  reminds  the  New  York 
Xation  that  of  the  group  of  four  university 
presidents  who  in  the  '70's  and  '80's  of  the 
last  centur)'  held  places  of  undisputed  leader- 
ship, two  still  remain  among  us — President 
\\Tiite,  of  Cornell,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
and  President  Eliot,  of  Har^•ard,  in  his 
eightj-fifth.  The  death  of  President  Gil- 
man,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  1908,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven,  made  the  first  break  in  that 
notable  group.  President  Angell,  of  the 
Universit}-  of  Michigan,  was  older  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

The  dates  of  birth  of  these  four  educa- 
tional leaders  were  all  comprised  in  a  space 
of  five  years — from  1829  to  183-1 — and  they 
all  reached  places  of  great  influence  in  Amer- 
ican universit}'  life  at  about  the  same  period. 
When  Dr.  Angell  assumed  the  presidency 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  Eliot  had  been  for  two 
years  the  incumbent  of  the  corresponding 
office  at  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  American 
universities,  while  Dr.  White  had  been  serv- 
ing for  four  years  as  the  first  president  of 
Cornell,  and  Dr.  Gilman  was  to  undertake 
four  years  later  the  pioneering  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

As  the  Xation  points  out,  it  was  during 
the  twenty  years  following  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  that  "our  colleges  emerged  from 
what  may  be  called   the  colonial   t\pe,   and 
our  universities   became    institutions   of   the 
character  to  which  that  name  is  applied   in 
Europe."      During    this    period    the    college 
curriculum     became     liberaii/.cd,     university 
faculties    were     developed     in     "non-profes- 
fcional"  '         and    at   the   same    time    the 

standard.  ..    .;:  raided  in  schfxjls  of  medicine 

and  of  law.     In  each  of  these  directions  the 
influence  of  thi«  quartette  of  university  j.  resi- 
dents   was    marked.       Xbc    Sn/ion    wrltrr 
contrasts  the  influence  of  these  men  with  that 
of  »uch  a  representative  college  president  of 
an  earlier  grnrration  as   .Mark    Hopkins,  of 
Williams,  who  was  alvive  all  a  tcailn-r  and 
whose    impress   on    Williams    men    was   that 
which  came  directly  from  hi*  own  intellect, 
f'  '    spirit,      Thr    work    of    the 

II.  -.  ...    ..;.         '"^    president    relates    in    the 

main     to     <  ition,     de\Tl(jpinrnt,     and 

method.  Yet  the  writer  concludes  that  the 
source  of  sfrrnKfh   and   of   iii"  i%  itill 

to  be   found   pritii.irilv   in   prr 


IMt.     LA  it     UK.     JAMtS     U.     ANGt-LL 

(For  thirty-eight  years  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan) 

Dr.  Angell's  name  will  always  be  associ- 
ated specifically  with  the  development  of  the 
State  universities.  In  tliis  group  of  institu- 
tions the  University  of  .Michigan  long  held 
a  unique  position.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
State  universities  to  win  recognition  from 
Eastern  institutions,  and  a  position  of  pri- 
macy in  its  class  it  long  retained.  President 
Atigell  did  much  to  further  the  devehtpment 
of  the  university  and  to  extend  its  influence. 
He  served  as  president  for  thirtj-eight  \e;irs, 
retiring  from  active  service  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  his  contrioution  to  the  cause  of 
higlier  education  in  America  was  universally 
reiogin/ed. 

Hrfore  he  began  his  work  as  a  urjiversity 
administrator,  Dr.  Angell  had  served  an  ap- 
prentiirship  in  jdiirnalisin  as  editor  of  flic 
l'rovi»len(e  Jourri/if  •liroiiglunit  the  Civil 
War,  and  utill  earlier  he  li.id  held  a  profes- 
iwir">lii|»  of  tnodrrn  lancuagrs  and  literature 
at   Mfowii   L  ujvcrsity. 
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BIMETALLISM    AGAIN 

0\E  curious  effect  of  the  war,  as  point-  with  a  new  currency  system  that  reduces  the 
C(i  out  hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen,  in  amount  of  gold  ne<-dcd  for  hank  reser\es, 
Moody's  Magazine  (New  York),  is  the  why  should  an\one  advocate  at  this  time  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  in  two  return  to  bimetallism?  The  reason  urged 
months  last  year  rose  from  47  cents  an  ounce  by  Mr.  Allen  is  that  since  we  are  reaching 
to  54j/2.  That  this  advance  will  continue,  out  for  control  of  the  world's  markets  we 
even  after  the  war  is  over,  is  the  prediction  should  fa\or  any  policy  that  will  increase 
of  bullion  dealers.  One  explanation  of  this  the  purchasing  power  of  those  nations  that 
phenomenon  given  by  Mr.  Allen  is  the  in-  we  ask  to  buy  our  goods.  In  other  words, 
creased  demand  from  the  armies  in  Kurope  we  should  meet  such  countries  half  way. 
for  a  currency  that  has  universal  value.  Pa-  W'e  are  particularly  anxious  to  reach  the 
per  money  passes  current  in  the  countries  markets  of  Mexico  and  other  countries  south 
\vhcre  it  is  issued,  but  when  the  armies  are  of  us.  These  countries,  along  with  the 
shifted  to  other  countries,  their  paper  cur-  l.'nited  States  and  Canada,  produce  over 
rency  loses  its  purchasing  power.  Metallic  seven-eighths  of  the  world's  output  of  sil- 
rurrency,  however,  finds  general  acceptance,  ver ;  consequently  bimetallism  would  greatly 
(lold  is  needed  at  home  to  serve  as  bank  re-  enhance  their  purchasing  power, 
serves,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  demand  from  Furthermore,  the  United  States,  being  one 
America  and  other  countries  in  payment  for  of  the  largest  producers  of  silver,  would  be 
war  munitions  and  supplies;  hence  the  re-  more  directly  benefited  by  the  increased  de- 
course  to  silver.  Another  reason  for  the  ad-  mand  for  the  white  metal.  This  demand 
vance  is  the  demand  from  China,  where  would  encourage  the  opening  up  of  many 
standardization  of  coinage  is  about  to  be  put  mines  that  are  now  unde\eIoped,  because  the 
into  effect.  About  1 50,000,000  ounces  of  pre\  ious  low  price  of  silver  did  not  make  it 
silver,  it  is  said,  will  be  needed  there.  profitable  to  work  them. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  present  ad-  The  opposing  argument  of  twenty  years 
vance  will  contiiuie  after  the  war  are  un-  ago  that  there  is  gold  enough  in  the  world 
doubtedly  looking  foiward  to  a  return  to  the  to  do  the  world's  business  will  not  have  the 
double  standard  on  the  part  of  the  leading  weight  to-day  that  it  formerly  had.  Europe 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is  argued  that  Eng-  certainly  has  not  enough  to  satisfy  her  needs, 
land  and  France,  and  possiblx  some  other  nor  can  the  deficit  l->e  met  from  the  surplus 
countries,  will  seek  to  avoid  the  repudiation  in  this  country.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
of  their  debts,  and  the  suspension  of  gold  Allen  shows  that  current  estimates  of  our 
payments,  which  some  financial  experts  have  stock  of  gold  have  been  misleading,  in  that 
predicted,  by  adopting  the  double  standard,  they  have  included  the  metal  sent  here  to 
As  for  France,  Mr.  .Allen  points  out  that  it  be  invested  in  our  bonds  and  stocks, 
would  not  be  much  of  a  change  because  she  The  bimetal  lists  contend  that  it  is  not 
has  always  reserved  the  right  to  pay  out  suflicient  that  we  have  gold  enough  to  main- 
silver  wherever  it  is  not  convenietit  to  part  tain  the  single  standard  ;  it  is  equally  neces- 
w  ith  gold.  .*^ary  that  those  who  buy  our  goods  be  able 

England,  however,  has  the  greatest  need  to  pay  us  in  gold.  In  reaching  out  for  the 
of  the  double  standard  because  of  her  much  world's  markets,  we  propose  to  inaugurate  a 
larger  issues  of  paper  money.  She  will,  of  system  of  long  credits,  hut  those  countries 
course,  seek  to  retain  her  old  position  as  the  that  are  issuing  such  huge  quantities  of  pa- 
world's  financial  center,  but  since  it  would  per  money  cannot  possibly  pay  us  in  gold 
be  impossible  to  maintain  this  position  on  a  nor  maintain  the  gold  standard.  If  then,  the 
gold  basis,  any  more  than  on  a  paper  basis,  bimetallists  argue,  we  expect  to  win  the 
bimetallism  is  regarded  as  her  only  hope,  trade  of  those  countries,  we  must  agree  to 
and  it  is  thought  that  she  will  use  all  her  the  system  of  international  currency  that  they 
great  influence  u  iih  other  nations  to  make  it  maintain. — a  currency  that  will  serve  as  bank 
a  world-wide  policy.  On  account  of  her  reserves  as  well  as  to  make  payments  for 
growing  debts  and  enormous  issues  of  paper  goods.  I'idess  we  are  willing  to  cooperate 
money,  it  might  not  he  difficult  to  bring  in  establishing  such  a  system,  the  other  coun- 
(lej-many,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia  to  favor  tries  may  refuse  to  buy  our  goods, 
this  policy.  When  the  rest  of  the  world  is  practically 

So  far  as  the  Uiu'ted  States  is  conc^'rned,  nn    a    paper    basis,    why    should    the    United 

with  gold  coming  here  in  large  quantities  and  States    continue    to    pay    gold    on    demand? 
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PAX-AMERICAxNISM  AND    PAN- 

HISPAXISM 

THE  advantage  for  Latin  America  of  have  been,  and  are  now  subjected.  In  Argen- 
combining  the  two  movements,  Pan-  ''"^'  ^^hich  has  received  a  larger  non-Spanish 
Americanism  and  Pan-Hispanism,  is  the  sub-  i""-"'?".''""  than  the  others  there  are  those  who 
•^^*  „*-  »•  1     k     c    -        iri-         /^L  •       "*^   3"   idiom   which  might   be  called   a   national 

ject  ot  an  article  by  benor  Ehseo  Giberga  in  one,  distinct  from  true  Spanish.  Of  course  Cas- 
La  Reforma  Social,  ot  Havana.  The  writer  tilian  Spanish  must  undergo  development  in  all 
notes  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  Pan-  parts  of  the  Spanish  world,  but  is  it  not  true  that 
Americanism  have  expressed  a  fear  that  a  \^^  *'°"""  jhe  process  of  differentiation,  and  the 
+  ,^^,  •„»     J      .•  i  .u  J      ^  J  •      '^**    marked    the    differentiations    themselves,    the 

treer  mtroduction  ot  the  products  and  cap.-  ^.eater  will  be  the  moral,  social  and  political 
tal  or  the  Lnited  btates  would  unduly  tavor  power  of  a  language? 
the  spread  of  our  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They  have  even  believed  that  the  pro-  ^Vhat  then  is  the  special  value  of  Pan- 
jected  transcontinental  railroad,  while  con-  Americanism  for  the  Spanish-American 
tnbuting  without  doubt  to  the  progress  of  countries,  apart  from  the  development  of 
South  America,  would  be  still  more  useful  commerce  and  industrv  ?  In  Senor  Giberga's 
for  the  Lnited  States,  and  that  the  same  opinion  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  protection 
danger  would  result  from  the  employment  it  aftords  against  possible  European  aggres- 
of  North  American  capital  for  the  develop-  sion.  A  political  alliance  with  Spain  would 
ment  of  South  American  industries.  afford  no  help  in  this  direction,  as  little  as 

.As  a  counterpoise  to  this  inevitable  influ-  in  any  unlikclv  complications  with  the 
ence  of  the  L  nited  States  in  economic  and  Uiu'ted  States,  but  in  case  of  an  attempt  on 
industrial  matters,  this  writer  proclaims  the  the  part  of  anv  European  power  to  satisfy 
importance  of  strengthening  the  spiritual  its  colonial  aspirations  in  Latin  America, 
bonds  that  unite  the  various  Latin-American  Pan-Americanism  would  serve  as  an  effective 
countries  through  their  possession  of  a  com-  bar  to  the  gratification  of  anv  such  ambition, 
mon  language,  literature  and  tradition.  To  and  what  greater  justification  of  its  utility 
give  this  tendency  its  due  form,  however,  a  as  a  means  of  national  defense  can  be  de- 
closer  intercourse  between  the  South  Ameri-   nianded  ? 

can  peoples  alone  will  not  suffice;  similar  I,,  commercial  relations,  the  aim  of  the 
relations  with  Spain  must  also  be  fostered.  Latin-American  republics  should  be  to  pre- 
Otherwise  the  movement  would  be  sterile,  serve  as  far  as  possible  their  liberty  of  ac- 
having  no  roots  in  the  centur>-oId  common  tion.  An  American  Zollverein  is  lio  cssen- 
history,  in  the  past  of  the  race.  The  history  tial  part  of  Pan-Americanism.  Untrammeled 
of  each  of  the  new  countries  is  too  brief,  and  intercourse  with  one  another,  with  the 
their  connection  with  each  other  too  slight,  lnited  States,  and  with  Spain,  should  be 
"The  root  of  these  peoples  is  in  Spain.  If  maintained  bv  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
this  rfKit  be  rent  asunder,  they  will  become  tries.  This  policy  would  tend  to  enrich  and 
indifferent  to  their  past  and  will  soon  change  stimulate  their  culture,  bv  blending  Ameri- 
thcir  individuality,  their  form  and  their  life."  can  u  ith  Spanish  intluences,  bv  bringing  to 
Of  the  peril*  menacing  the  Spanish  indi-  them  ideas  sprung  from  two  distinct  sources, 
viduality  of  the  Latin-.American  republics,  .\or,  while  cultivating  especially  close  rela- 
Scnor  (Jiberga  says:  tions    with    the    Lnited    States    and    Spain, 

The  virion,  elrmcntt  of  diveriity  in  iht%e  '>'i"»l«l  the  Spanish -.A  merit  an  countries  fail 
proplct,  which  are  even  to-day  perceptible  in  to  foster  the  interchange  of  products  and  of 
vrnie  of  ihem,  would  no  longer  l>e  restrained  i,|,.as  with  the  various  European  nations. 
and  would   evolve  ihemvelvet  more  enerKeiicallv.     r- ._    ;^   .„,    .    u      u  •     i    .i     ..     i  i 

CI,  ,^i„   I  II      ,^i    ,    .    :     '^''r  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  depen( - 

Mowlv,   '  woulcl   reach   a   «ia((e  •   i     •  •  i 

of   diver  the   mrm..rv   of   ihe  <*"*"*    "P"']'    Commercial    intercourse    with    a 

pa«(  miKhi  indeed   per«i»i,  hut   in  whirh  ii  would  hiiigle  nation  is  likf'ly  to  result  in  subor<!in:i 

fail  lo  reKi»«er  in  the  prcKHi  ihe  old  ethnic  and  tion    to    the    interests   of    that    natinn.      The 

.piriiual   fraiernity.  .    ,  ,  ,  more  varied    the   relations  ,.j   a  ountrv.   the 

iiarv  of  %iimr  of  our  ,      •  rr       •  -n    i       • 

.   herornif.K   diffrren-  K''''a'f    »"''    t"^   more   effective   Will    be    Its 

'ler   ihe  foreign  inAuencet  lo  which  they  inclcpcndrncc. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

CHINA,  JAPAN.  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

PROFESSOR    FARJENEL,   of   Paris,    is   an    au-  author's   pages   are   full   of  charming  bits   of  de- 

thority    upon    China.       It    happens    that    his  scription  of  places,   phases  of  life,   and   represen- 

more  recent  travels  in  that  country  coincided  with  tative   men.     They   will    survive   and   be    read    in 

the   period   of   the   great   revolution   which  culmi-  future     generations     like     the     books    of     Arthur 

nated    in    the    abdication   of   the    Manchu    dynasty  Young, 
and     the     establishment     of     the     republic.      This 

period  covered  a  portion  of  the  year  1911  and  The  title  of  Mr.  Schcrer's  little  volume  about 
most  of  the  year  1912.  M.  Farjenel  had  the  ad-  Japan  is  quite  misleading.'  The  book  is  a  mod- 
vantage  of  knowing  the  Chinese  language  in  erate  and  useful  essay  on  the  relations  of  Japan 
advance,  and  he  had  for  traveling  companion  a  and  the  L'nited  States.  No  chapter  of  it  has  any 
young  French  officer  who  was  his  nephew.  He  reference  to  a  crisis.  The  author  lived  in  Japan 
began  with  the  French  colony  of  Cochin-China,  many  years  ago  and  has  recently  lived  in  Cali- 
and  first  visited  the  southern  provinces  of  the  fornia.  He  deals  with  the  tendency  of  the  Japan- 
Chinese  Empire.  Afterwards  he  went  up  the  ese  to  become  a  growingly  important  factor  in 
Yangtse-kiang,  visited  Shanghai  and  Hong-kong,  Californian  agriculture.  He  favors  a  prohibition 
and  spent  a  long  time  at  Peking.  He  had  of  land-holding  by  all  aliens.  This  would  avoid 
every  opportunity  to  meet  officials,  the  revolu-  discrimination  against  Japanese.  California's 
tionary  leaders,  missionaries,  and  foreigners  of  alien  land  law  of  three  years  ago  prohibited  land 
all   races.  ownership    to    classes   of    people    not    eligible    for 

He   wrote  out   his   observations   in   the   form   of  naturalization.     Mr.  Scherer's  book  is  conciliatory 

a    simple    and    unpretentious   journal,'    which    im-  and  helpful  in  its  suggestions, 
portant    public   men    in    France   persuaded    him   to 

publish.     M.   Farjenel's  modest  observations  form  if  ^ve  are  to  have  intensely  controversial  books 

so     incomparably     the     most     valuable     work     on  and   articles  printed   in  this  country,  dealing  with 

Chinese  political   conditions  in  our  day  and   upon  the    relations    between    China    and   Japan,    it    will 

the  great  revolution,  that  has  appeared  from  any  ^.e   much  better  that  the   authors  be  scholars   and 

pen,   that  the   discriminating  reader   is  in   a   mood  writers   of   Japanese    or    Chinese    nationality-.      A 

of  gratitude  with  each  succeeding  page.     This  is  man  like  Mr.  Tong,  who  wrote  from  the  Chinese 

the  only  book  extant  that  could  make  an  American  standpoint   in   the   last   number  of  the  Review  of 

or    Englishman    or    Frenchman    understand    what  Reviews,  has  a  right  to  speak  for  his  country  and 

has  taken   place  in  China.     M.  Farjenel  does  not  nobodv  can   question   his  motives  or   his  point   of 

reason  or  argue  or  attempt  to  write  a  book  in  the  view.     Dr.  Ivenaga,  who  has  recently  written  for 

field    of    history   or   diplomao".      He    merely    tells  ,his  Review  and  is  equally  well  known  in  Japan 

his   readers  what   he   saw   and   heard;    and,   as  it  apj  ,he  United  States,  is  an  accredited  spokesman 

happens,    he    is    a    man    of    as    high    a    power    of  f^r  Japanese  policies.     Dr.   lyenaga's  little  book, 

observation   and   analysis   as  was   He  Tocqueville  called  "Japans  Real  Attitude  Toward  America," 

or  as  is  Lord   Bryce.  contains,    besides    material    of    his    own,    several 

To    have    read    this    book    several    months    ago  chapters  from  other  pens.'     It   is  largely  devoted 

would    have    been    to    know    that    Yuan    Shih-kai  ,{,    repudiating    the    extremely    bitter    and    harsh 

could  not  possibly  have  succeeded  in  making  hini-  attacks    upon    Japan    of    an    American    who    lived 

self    Emperor.      China    had    become    a^    republic  f^r  some  time  in   China  and  who  is  regarded   as 

because    of    a    profound    revolution.      There    had  pf,„.   engaged,    on    behalf   of    some   official    or   un- 

bcen  an  awakening  that  the  Chinese  people  them-  „rticial     Chinese     interests,     in    trying    to    stir    up 

selver   regarded   as  in   manv   respects   like  that  of  feeling  in   the   l'nited   States  against  Japan.     The 

the    French    Revolution.      Of    many    leaders.    Sun  faj-j    i^    ,hat    the    great    American    public    is   very 

Yat-sen    was    the    foremost.      Yuan    Shih-kai    was  frjendlv    in    its   feeling    towards   both    China    and 

subsequently    made     President,    not    because     the  Japan,  and  hopes  that  both  countries  may  prosper 

revolutionists    preferred    him.    but    as    a    practical  as  friends  and  neighbors,  and   that  there  mav  he 

step  toward  having  the  republic  accepted,  getting  ^^.^^   better    relations    in    future   than    in   the    past 

rid   of   the    Manchu   dynasty,    and   making   a    pro-  lietween  our  own  country  and   the  two  great  and 

visional    M.irt.  admirable   nations  across  the   Pacific.     Americans 

M.  Farjenel  has  a  rare  power  of  sympathy  and  ^vi,h  so^ne  knowledge  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 

understanding.       The     idealism     of     France     has  countries  mav  help  to  improve  our  relations  with 

enabled   him   to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the   new  Chi-  both.      But    Americans    who   try   to    involve   us   in 

iiese    leaders,    who    are    as   devoted    to    their   con-  controversies   between    China    and    Japan    are   not 

cepfions   of    a    new    and    free    China    as   were    the  ,„   j,^   encouraged. 

most    enthusiastic    French    revolutionists    to    their ■ 

ideals  of  liberty,  equalitv.  and  fraternity.  Our  'The  Japanese  Crisis.  By  James  A.  B.  Scherer. 
'            : Sl.<kc».      14S   pp.     75  cents. 

'  ThrouRh  the  Chinese  Revolution.     Bv  Fcrnand  Farje-  •  Japan's   Real    .\ttitiide   Toward    .\mcrica.      Edited   by 

nel.     Slokcs.     3r>S  pp.     |8.J0.  Toyokichi    lyenaga.      Putnam.     B4   pp.     75  cents. 
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IXTERXATIOXAL  RELATIONS 


A  DOZEN  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Crandall, 
of  the  New  York  bar,  wrote  a  valuable  work 
entitled  "Treaties:  Their  Making  and  Enforce- 
ment.' He  has  now  brought  out  a  new  edition, 
revised  and  brought  down  to  date/  This  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  essay  in  the  field  of  diplomacv 
and  international  relations.  It  is  worked  out  of 
the  actual  proceedings  of  our  courts  of  law 
touching  upon  every  aspect  of  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  those  international  agreements 
called  by  the  general  term  of  "treaties."'  The 
book  has  great  value,  not  only  for  lawyers  but 
for    all    careful    students    of    history    and    policy. 

Mr.  Sherrill's  book  entitled  "Modernizing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine""  bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
the  important  work  of  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart  that  we  commended  in  these  pages  three 
months  ago.  Professor  Hart's  work  is  the  formal 
presentation  of  a  student  of  history  and  interna- 
tional relations.  Mr.  Sherrill's  much  smaller 
work  is  very  informal,  concrete  rather  than 
abstract — the  notes  of  a  diplomat  and  statesman 
rather  than  the  treatise  of  a  scholarly  student. 
The  two  books  taken  together  and  carefully  read 
would  do  much  to  guide  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  relations  with  the  other  peoples 
who  inhabit  the  Western  hemisphere.  .Mr.  Sher- 
rill,  who  spent  two  or  three  years  as  United 
States   Minister   at    Buenos  Aires,   while    a    great 


optimist       regarding 
South   America,   is   not 
superficial     or    merely 
flittering    in    his    esti- 
mates   of    our    Latinic 
neighbors.       He     looks 
to  the  future  for  larg- 
er   confederations    and 
goes  so  far  as  to  pre- 
dict     two      federated 
Spanish  -  speaking     re- 
publics,    one     of     the 
north     and     the     other 
of  the   south,   with  the 
Portuguese   -   speaking 
republic  of   Brazil    oc- 
cupymg     the     tropical 
heart  of  the  continent. 
He    believes    that    the 
right    development    of 
Pan-American     princi- 
ples     will      strengthen 
North     and     South 
America     in     relation     to     Europe     on     one     side 
and    Asia    on    the    other.      The    frankness    with 
which   he   discusses   many   current    issues    gives    a 
timely    and    readable    quality    to    a    book    that    is 
only    too    brief    in    view    of    its    wisdom    and    its 
worth.      Dr.    .Nicholas    .Murray   Butler   contributes 
a   commendatory   introduction. 


HON.    CHARLES     II. 
SHERRILL 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAR 


Victory  in  Defeat.      By     Stanley     Washburn. 

Doubleday,  Page  Co.     180  pp.     III.     $1. 

.Mr.  Stanley  Washburn,  who  had  for  some 
months  been  with  the  Russian  armies  in  Poland 
as  a  newspaper  corr-spondent,  and  whose  inter- 
esting article  on  Russia  in  the  war  appeared  in 
last  month's  issue  of  the  Rfvikw  of  Rkvif.ws,  has 
now  returned  to  the  scenes  of  the  war.  While 
on  hit  recent  vacation  in  this  country,  however, 
he  *Troie  a  hftttk  entitled  "Victory  in  Defeat,"' 
mostly  compiled  from  his  newspaper  articles 
dealing  with  the  (creat  Russian  retreat,  its  arrate- 
((ic  character,  and  its  bearinKS  upon  the  war  as 
a    whole. 

Before,  During,  and  After  1914.  By  Anton 
Nyitrom.  Translated  by  li.  G.  de  Walierstorif. 
Scribner's.     368  pp.     $2. SO. 

A  discussion  of  the  war  by  a  scholarly  Swedish 
radical,  a  disciple  of  (  omie.  Dr.  Nystrom,  who 
was  a  volunirer  for  Denmark  in  the  Datio-f;rr- 
man  war  of  l%fA,  ha*  been  ffir  more  ihati  half  a 
f'    ■    ■      a   cnnsisieni    opponent   of    Prussian    mili- 

Antwerp  to  Gallipoli.  By  Arthur  Ruhl. 
Seribnert.     J04  pp.     III.    $|,$0, 

A  member  of    "  -  group  of  Amcri- 


.   litmrnt 

John    Byrn* 


.S«« 


.    By  nsmur 

*  Co.    ««a 

trt    II. 


can  war  correspondents  here  relates  his  experi- 
ences and  describes  many  phases  of  warfare  as 
he  has  observed  them  on  the  different  fronts. 

War  Letters  of  an  American  'Woman.  By 
Marie  \  an  \orst.  John  Lane  Co.  32S  pp.  III. 
$1.50. 

Miss  Van  Vorst,  the  -American  novelist,  was 
living  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
brought  her  mother  to  London  for  safely  in  the 
larly  days  of  the  conflict.  Lherc  she  took  a 
course  of  Red  ("r«iss  Icciuris,  and  later  turned 
to  jiood  account  the  knowledge  thus  gained  at 
the  .American  .Ambulance  in  the  Pasteur  Institute 
at  .\euilly.  Things  that  she  heard  and  saw  dur- 
ing this  and  oth«  r  experiences  in  ilie  war  zone 
make  up  ihc  jirr-irnt   voLimr. 

My  Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front.  By 
William  J.  Robinsr)n.     201   pp.     HI.     $L 

.A  lwrni\-lwo-\rar-(.Id  lionton  bov  joined  the 
Briti«h  arinv  on  Uciobrr  2,  IVI4,  and  served  ns 
draKoon  guardsman,  diitpaich  rider,  and  motor- 
car driver,  visiting  rvrrv  pan  of  the  Hrili^ll  line 
in  France  and  Hrlnium.  In  iliis  iiti|irrirnii(iu« 
1  •  '  k  hr  irlU  his  story  very  simply  and  rffrciivrly, 
ii'l  rrxraU  ihr  daily  routine  of  ilir  fighting 
man's  life  as  he  has  trarnrd  it.  .AlihouKh  it  it 
known  that  many  Amrrirans  have  vnluntrrred 
for  service  with  the  ,Allir«,  this  is  potsibly  ihr 
first  publishrd  narrative  of  ihe  esperienres  of 
tuch  a   voluntrrr. 
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Canada  in  Flanders.  By  Sir  Max  Aitken, 
Nr.F.     Uoran.     245  pp.     SO  cents. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  was  formerly  a 
prominent  business  man  and  financier  of  Mon- 
treal. He  later  went  to  England  and  became  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Be- 
cause of  his  natural  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 
Canadian  troops,  he  went  to  the  front  in  Belgium 
and  wrote  brilliant  accounts  of  their  fighting. 
'"Canada  in  Flanders"  sums  up  the  achievements 
of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  It  has 
been  hailed  in  England  as  one  of  the  great  war 
books  of  the  year  and  is  now  in  its  tenth  edition. 
All  Canadians  feel  especial  pride  in  the  valor 
displayed  by  Canadian  troops  in  the  battles  of 
Vpres,  Neuve  Chapelle,  Givenchy,  and  Festubert. 
These  are  all  described  in  detail  in  this  compact 
volume. 

The  Greater  Tragedy  and  Other  Things. 
By  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould.  Putnam.  189 
pp.     $1. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  is  an  American  living  in  Can- 
ada, deals  chiefly  in  this  book  with  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  to  the  war. 

Germany  vs.  Civilization.  By  William  Ros- 
coe   Thayer.      Houghton,    .Mitflin.      23S   pp.     $1.50. 

A  vigorous  statement  of  the  case  against  Ger- 
many in  the  conduct  of  the  war  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Allies. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross.      By  V.  Doroshovitch. 

Putnam.     163  pp.     $1. 

This  book,  said  to  be  the  first  piece  of  Russian 
war  literature  to  be  translated  into  English,  pic- 
tures the  Russian  and  Polish  fugitives  fleeing  be- 
fore the  German  invader  in  August  and  Septem- 


ber, 1915.  The  author,  a  famous  Russian  jour- 
nalist, «went  through  the  rear  of  the  Russian  army 
and  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  scenes  that  he  de- 
scribes. There  is  an  introductory  note  by  Stephen 
Graham. 

The  Assault  By  Frederic  William  Wile.  In- 
dianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  413  pp.    111.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Wile,  author  of  "Men  Around  the  Kaiser," 
was  serving  as  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  when  ar- 
rested by  the  German  police  on  August  4,  1914, 
as  an  "English  spy."  .\Ir.  Wile  is  an  American 
who,  since  the  war  began,  has  lived  a  week  in 
Berlin,  three  months  at  different  periods  in  .Amer- 
ica, and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  London.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  journalist  and,  particularly,  his 
thoroughgoing  study  of  the  German  people  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war  make  what  he  has  to 
say  especially  timely  and   interesting. 

Carlyle  and  the  War.  By  .Marshall  Kelly. 
Chicago:    The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.    337  pp.    $1. 

An  Englishman's  defense  of  Germany,  based 
on  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  who  in  the  author's 
opinion  "was  the  greatest  man  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv,  and  knew  Ciermany,  German  character, 
and  German  history  as  no  other  Briton  has  ever 
known." 

A  Book  of  Belgium's  Gratitude.     Lane.     395 

pp.     III.     $2. 

In  this  volume  many  eminent  Belgian  writers 
and  artists  have  cooperated  in  expressing  Bel- 
gium's gratitude  to  the  people  ot  Great  Britain 
and  the  Inited  States  for  the  aid  that  has  been 
extended  to  the  stricken  nation  since  the  war  be- 
gan. The  profits  derived  from  the  publication 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Queen  Mary. 


WORLD  PEACE  AND  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 


Ways  to  Lasting  Peace.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.    Indianapolis:   Bobbs-.Merrill.  255   pp.  $1. 

Among  .American  Pacifists  Dr.  Jordan  holds  a 
foremost  place.  In  the  present  work  he  attempts 
to  summarize  clearly  and  succinctly  the  world's 
thought  regarding  the  abolition  of  war.  The 
ideal  for  which  he  personally  strives  is  the  per- 
manence of  law. 

World  Peace.  By  John  Bigelow.  Mitchell 
Kennerley.     291    pp.     $1.50. 

When  an  .American  army  officer  gives  as  many 
years  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  world  peace 
as  Major  Bigelow  has  given,  his  conclusions  are 
deserving  of  serious  attention.  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  said  that  Major  Bigelow  does  not  believe 
that  war  can  be  abolished  in  our  present  civiliza- 
tion. He  gives  his  reasons  for  his  disbelief  in 
this  book.  The  first  sixt>-  pages  of  which  are 
devoted  to  "Illusions  of  Pacifism."  He  proceeds 
however    to    elaborate    plans    for    arbitration,    a 


world   court,    and    a   world   state.     In   these   rests 
his  hope  for  an  ultimate  world  peace. 

God  and  War.  By  Daniel  Roy  Freeman.  Bos- 
ton: Richard   Ci.  Badger.     144  pp.     "5  cents. 

An  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of  war  and  of 
the  principles  underlying  creative  peace. 

Wake  Up.  America!  By  William  R.  Castle. 
Jr.     Dodd,   .Mead  Co.      Ill    pp.     50  cents. 

In  these  essays  the  author  seeks  to  emphasize 
our  individual  and  national  responsibilities  in 
this  time  of  stress. 

The  Development  of  the  European  Nations, 
1870-1914.  By  J.  Holland  Rose,  LL.D.  Putnam. 
410  pp.     $2.75. 

This  fifth  edition  of  a  standard  history  of 
modern  Europe  includes  three  new  chapters  in 
which  are  described  the  most  important  and  best- 
ascertained  facts  of  the  period  1900-14. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 


Charles  Francis  Adams — an  Autobiography. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.     2J4  pp.     111.     $3. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  so  frank  an  autobiog- 
raphy as  this  has  come  from  the  press.  It  pos- 
sesses an  added  charm  because  of  the  distin- 
guished personaiit}-  of  the  author  and  his  place 
in  a  New  England  lineage  that  included  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  the  most 
eminent  diplomat  that  ever  represented  this  coun- 
tr>'  in  England.  Mr.  Adams  is  frank  not  only 
concerning  himself  and  what  he  regards  as  his 
personal  shortcomings,  but  also  in  his  charac- 
terizations of  his  distinguished  father  and  grand- 
father and  their  contemporaries  who  occupied 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  for  two  generations. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  .Adams  himself  had  a  national 
reputation  in  the  field  of  railroad  organization, 
and  his  career  of  fifty  years,  beginning  with 
noteworthy  service  in  the  Civil  War,  has  enabled 
him  to  make  in  these  memoirs  a  distinctive  con- 
tribution  to  American    history. 

The  Three  Religious  Leaders  of  Oxford 
and  Their  Movements.  By  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man.     .Macmillan.     596   pp.     $2.50. 

The  three  leaders  here  associated — Wycliffe, 
whom  Dr.  Cadman  characterizes  as  the  real 
originator  of  European  Protestantism;  John 
NVesiey,  the  founder  of  .Methodism;  and  Cardinal 
Newman,  'the  spiritual  genius  of  his  century  who 
reinterpreted  Catholicism,  both  -Anglican  and 
Roman," — are  treated  in  this  volume  in  their  re- 
latione to  the  social    and   religious   movements  of 


the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  book  was 
suggested  by  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Geraldine  Farrar:  the  Story  of  an  Ameri- 
can Singer  by  Herself.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
115    pp.     111.     $2. 

.A  popular  American  singer's  own  story  of  her 
career.  Those  who  have  heard  .Madame  Farrar 
in  opera  will  be  glad  to  read  this  simple  personal 
record  of  her  years  of  training  abroad  and  her 
final   successes  in  Berlin   and   New   York. 

Old  Familiar  Faces.  By  Theodore  \Yatts 
Dunton.     E.  P.  Dutton.     303  pp.     $1.75. 

"Old  Familiar  Faces,"  by  the  late  Theodore 
Watts  Dunton,  is  a  most  fascinating  volume  of 
literary  reminiscences  that  includes  studies  of 
the  personalities  and  criticisms  of  the  work  of 
CJeorge  Borrow,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Dr.  Gor- 
don Hake,  John  Leicester  Warren  (Lord  de 
Tabley),  William  Morris  and  Francis  Hinds 
Groome.  This  man,  sometimes  called  the  "re- 
former of  genius,"  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  extensive  literary  work,  but  perhaps  even 
longer  for  the  brilliant  circle  of  friends  which 
surrounded  him  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  rare 
art  of  friendship.  His  favorite  lines  from  John 
Keats   are  the   key  to  his  temperament: 

"Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery   lands  forlorn." 


LITERARY  CRITICISM 


The  Twentieth  Century  Molierc:  Bernard 
Shaw.  By  .Augustin  Hamon.  Stokes.  322  pp. 
J2.S0. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  authorized  iraiis- 
lator  of  Bernard  Shav%»  pla\s  into  French,  and 
a  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Iniversily  of 
Kruisel*.  In  ihit  book  he  institutes  a  com- 
parison between  Shaw  and  Molierc  in  their  use 
of  comedy.  He  includes  in  the  volume  a  «itudy 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  the  man,  an  anaU»ii  of  his 
dramatic  methods,  and  an  expositioti  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  techiiic.  Ihc  book  has  brrn 
translated  frrjoi  the  French  by  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul.  A  ihiriern-paKe  "Episile  Dedicatory"  it 
addressed   to   Shaw   by    the   author. 

The  Pageant  of  Dickeni.  By  W.  Walter 
Crotch.  London:  Chapman  &  Mall.  260  pp. 
$2.25. 

A  series  of  character  sketches  from  ihr  pajtrs 
of  Dickens.  As  the  author  describes  his  o\%n 
method,  he  has  "taken  Kronps  of  Dirkrn*  rb.ir- 
artrrs,  »f»H  ffird  to  lead  ibrfn  (i;i«l  in  ordrrlv 
'  ihrm    ever    and    anon    to    reveal 

''  'lies,    to   break   out    into   rshilara- 

iifiK  s/ing  or  exuberant  mirth,  to  pull  at  our  heart 
siririfcs  and  our  sorrow,  and  lo  •h'iw  ui  the  g'ltt 
of   hralinjc   in  their  tears." 


Rudyard    Kipling.     By   R.   Thurston    Hopkins. 

Stokes.     357  pp.     III.     $3.50. 

The  sub-title  of  this  volume,  ".A  Literary  Ap- 
preciation," is  hardl>  descriptive  of  the  book's 
contents.  The  author's  purpose  is  better  ex- 
pressed in  his  preface,  where  hi-  says  that  he  has 
tried  to  furnish  a  popular  guide  to  the  attitude 
and  writings  of  Kipling.  He  gives  at  the  outset 
a  good  outline  of  Kipling's  career,  following  this 
with  an  intimate  account  of  his  srhool  lift-,  in 
uhich  many  readers  will  recogni/r  incidents  in 
"Staikes  U  Co."  The  brwik  is  ijuile  largely  anec- 
dotal, and  this  fact  gives  it  an  interest  that  would 
be  lacking  in  an  ordinary  literary  "appreciation.  " 
The  authfir  brings  out  very  clearly  the  human 
side  of  his  stibjrtt,  giving  manv  references  lo 
Kipling's  experirnccs  as  a  traveler  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  pnrticularlv  in  the  liiitrd 
Slates.  Kipling  liimsrif  is  authority  for  the  de- 
duction that  Americans  have  tiever  forgiven  him 
for   not   d>in,;   iti    New    ^'ork. 

A  Book  of  English  Literature.  Fdiird  by 
I  raiiklvii  Bliss  Snv<lrr  and  Kobrrt  (icinl  Martin. 
Marmillan.      MK9   pp.     $2.2S. 

Seierliont  from  standard  authors,  covering  the 
field  of  I'liglish  portrv,  rsriusive  of  ilir  diain.i, 
from    (  haucrr    to    Mrrniiili,    and    iiiigli'li    pimr. 
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excliisive  of  the  novel   and  the  short  story,  from 
Malory   to   Stevenson. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  and  A.  R. 
Waller.     Vol.  XII.     Putnam.     619  pp.     $2.50. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  this  com- 
prehensive work  to  devote  the  last  three  volumes 
tc  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  treated 
as  a  whole,  omitting  living  authors  from  the 
scope  of  the  work.  N'olume  XII  of  the  series  is 
the  first  of  this  nineteenth-century  trio  and  brings 
the  record  down  to  the  early  years  of  the  Vic- 
torian era.  Among  the  authors  treated  are  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hazlitt, 
I  amb,  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  and  Jane  Austen. 
One  good  feature  of  the  "Cambridge  History," 
however,  is  its  inclusion  of  authors  of  secondary 
rank.     Many   of  the   minor   poets   who   flourished 


from  1790  to  1837,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lesser 
novelists  and  essayists  of  the  same  period,  and 
the  historians  and  antiquaries  who  rose  to  emi- 
nence later  in  the  century,  receive  due  attention 
iti  this  volume. 

Social   Studies  in  English  Literature.     By 

Laura    Johnson    Wylie.      Houghton,    .\Iilflin.      216 

pp.     $1.75. 

One  of  the  scries  of  volumes  published  in  honor 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
\'assar  College.  There  are  four  of  these  studies, 
entitled,  respectively,  "The  English  Essay,"  "The 
England  of  George  Crabbe,"  "The  Social  Philos- 
ophy of  Wordsworth,"  and  "Shelley's  Democracy," 
and  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  each  of  these 
essays  is  to  trace  the  relation  between  a  certain 
body  of  literature  and  some  aspects  of  the  social 
conditions   out   of   which    it   grew. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 


A  Book-Lover's  Holidays  in  the  Open. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.     Scribner.     373  pp.     111. 


By  the  companionship  of  those  book  friends  that 
|2.  seem  to  hold  a  place  in  his  affections  second  only 
to  the   human  comrades  of  the   wilderness.     The 


This  particular  book-lover  has  riever  permitted      ^^^^^^  volume,  however,  is  not  chieflv  concerned 
his  adventurmgs  in   the  open   to   deprive   him  of    ^^,.^^  ^j^^  books  to  be  taken  on  outings.' although  a 

very  stimulating  chapter  is  devoted  to  them. 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  hunting  adventures  and  his 
observations  in  various  parts  of  North  and  South 
America  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  book.  In  this 
form  of  narrative  and  description  the  author  is 
at  his  best.  The  stories  are  simply  told  and  the 
facts  stated  have  a  reason  for  presentation. 
There  are  no  dull  passages  in  any  of  the  chap- 
ters. One  especially  effective  piece  of  writing  is 
the  essay  on  primitive  man  in  three  continents 
and  his  association  with  the  horse,  the  lion,  and 
the  elephant.  The  chapter  on  the  great  bird 
reserves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  prob- 
ablv  the  most  complete  popular  account  of  those 
institutions  that  has  been  published  anywhere. 

Camp  Fires  in  the  Yukon.  By  Harry  A. 
-Xuer.     Cincinnati:  Stewart  ic  Kidd.    204  pp.     111. 

<.i.:5. 

Besides  being  a  lover  of  big-game  hunting, 
Mr.  Harrv  .A.  .Auer  is  perhaps  as  well  acquainted 
as  any  other  .American  with  the  region  in  the 
CIreat  North  where  big  game  is  most  abundant 
to-dav.  This  hook  relates  numerous  hunting  ad- 
\entures  and  describes  journeys  through  country 
of  great  scenic  interest  in  the  Canadian  province 
of  the  Yukon.  The  writer's  observations  are 
recorded  in  the  form  of  a  daily  journal.  The 
illustrations  arc  from  a  series  of  unusual  photo- 
graphs. 

The  Dune  Country.     By  Earl  H.  Reed.   Lane. 

288    pp.     III.     $2. 

Within    a    few  hours'    ride   of  the  city   of  Chi- 
cago  Mr.   Reed   has  discovered   a   region   as  little 
From  nihotoirraphby  Alcia.iJcrLamlJcrt.  M.D.  known    to    the    average    .American    tourist    as   any 

COLONKi.    ROOSEVELT    AND    .NRTHtR    LIRETTE    w  ITK    |^|j  ^f  -hack  Country"  in  the  South  or  West.     His 
ANTLERS  OF    MOOSE   SHOT   SEPT.    19,    1915  j,„j^|j    introduces    US   not   only   to   the    sand    dunes 

(From  ".\  Book  Lover's  Holidays  in  the  Open  "  by  ,j,.,,  ^^^\j.f  ,},(.  southern  and  eastern  shores  of 
Thco.lorc  Roosevelt,  published  by  Charles  Scnbner  s  i  ^i  >^iit.hican  but  to  the  odd  varieties  of  human 
Sods)  '  '  f-      • 
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Upes  that  inhabit  those  wilds.  The  sixty  illus-  results  will  eventually  be  published  in  the  Smith- 
trations  made  from  the  author's  drawings  are  sonian  Reports.  There  are  numerous  illustra- 
varied   and  characteristic.  tions — several  in  color — and  helpful  maps. 


The  Roinantic  Shore.  By  Agnes  Edwards. 
Salem,  Mass.:  Salem  Press  Co.   202  pp.    111.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  famous  North  Shore  of  New  Eng- 
land, about  which  much  has  been  written,  but  in 
which  each  latter-day  visitor  seems  to  discover 
new   points  of  interest. 

The  Cimise  of  the  Tomas  Barrera.  By  John 
B.   Henderson.     Putnam's.     32  pp.     111.     $2.50. 

A  narrative  of  a  six-weeks'  cruise  to  western 
Cuba  and  the  Colorados  Reefs  for  the  study  of 
the  land  and  marine  fauna  and  flora  and  the 
salient  geological  features  of  the  region.  It  is 
announced  that  the  material  collected  by  the  ex- 
pedition  is  now   being  critically   studied   and   the 


The  Mountain.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 
Scribner's.     234  pp.     $1.25. 

Professor  Van  Dyke's  field  of  descriptive  wri- 
ting is  unique.  In  his  books  on  "The  Desert"  and 
"The  Opal  Sea,"  and  in  this  new  volume,  devoted 
to  the  Mountain,  both  the  esthetic  and  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated.  This  is 
done  with  a  degree  ot  literary  charm  quite  un- 
usual in  technical  descriptions.  The  opening 
chapter  of  the  present  volume  is  concerned, 
however,  with  the  plains  rather  than  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Great  West.  Professor  A'an  Dyke 
styles  his  chapters  "renewed  studies  in  impres- 
sions and  appearances,"  and  in  form  and  method 
the  book  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  "The  Desert.'' 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 


RUSSIAN  literature  is  being  widely  read  just 
now,  largely  on  account  of  its  realism.  The 
dreams  of  the  idealists  have  been  shattered  by  a 
world-war;  there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  away 
from  fiction  that  presents  a  world  of  illusion  and 
glosses  over  the  ugly  facts  of  life.  Serge  Persky's 
treatise,  "Contemporary  Russian  Novelists"  (John 
Luce  ic  Co.,  Boston  I,  covers  a  large  field  of 
Russian  literature.  There  are  many  Russian 
writers  whose  works  have  scarcely  been  discov- 
ered in  this  country.  With  Dostoievsky,  (iorky, 
Gogol,  Turgenev,  Artzibashcf,  and  Tchekhov,  we 
are  fairly  familiar.  Others  that  we  should  know 
include  Vikenty  Veressaycv,  whose  famous  work, 
"The  .Memoirs  of  a  Physician, '  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  Europe;  Sholom  .Ash,  Michael  Kouzmine, 
Sergyev-Tzensky,  Madame  Hippius-Mcrezhkov- 
»kaya,  and  Fcodor  Sologoub,  who  writes  exquisite 
fair>-  tales. 

.Alexander  Kuprin's  powerful  novel,  "The 
Duel"  f  .Macmillan ),  gives  us  a  vivid  story  of 
life  in  an  infantry  regiment  stationed  in  a  bar- 
rack* near  the  Cierman  frontier.  It  is  incidentally 
an  arraignment  of  the  terrible  mismanagement  of 
the  Ru«v>-japane«e  campaign.  Four  short  stories 
by  Kuprin  are  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
River  of  Life''  'John  I.ucc  tc  (.'».).  The  genius 
of  this  hrilliani  novelist  reaches  its  height  in  his 
magnificent  short  stories.  Me  has  been  called  a 
painter  with  words,  to  vividly  does  he  convey 
the  illusion*  of  color,  form  and  light,  and  his 
%titrmv  Hrtrriptivp  pa*«ages  are  unrxcrlird  among 

'«.       flis    book*     are     lest 

„  in    those    of    other    Russian 

«« filers,   for  he  is  a  siorv -teller  pure  and  simple. 

"The  Bel  and  Other  fair..'  by  Tchekhov.  and 
'Wilh  a  Diploma  and  a  Whirlwind."  by  Datii- 
•  '       "•  '         from    the    vantage 

'  Its  ihc  <|urtiioii  of 
are    now    available    in    English 


1. ... 


tnhn  Luce  li  Co.) 


lations,  "The  Epic  Songs  of  Russia,'"  by  Isabel 
Hapgood,  first  published  thirty  years  ago,  as  the 
author  states,  "before  the  public  was  ready  for 
it."  The  new  edition  is  presented  with  an  intro- 
duction by  J.  W.  Mackail,  formerly  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  book 
contains  selections  from  the  song  of  three  cycles: 
"The  Elder  Heroes,"  "The  Cycle  of  Vladimir  or 
of  Kief,"  and  the  "C\cle  of  Novgorod.'  Informa- 
tion about  the  various  heroes,  their  signs  and 
wonders,  is  given  in  an  appendix.  The  "Songs" 
are  marvelous  and  fascinating,  a  combination  of 
human  emotion,  mysticism  and  Oriental  imagery, 
combined  with  the  simple  religious  faith  of  the 
Russian  peasant.  They  relate  the  ad\entures  and 
feats  of  super-mortals  and  hero-gods.  The  ()rigi- 
iial  facts  upon  which  many  of  these  talcs  were 
founded  have  been  practically  lost  in  the  splendor 
of  their  literary  garment  shaped  by  humble  peas- 
ants whose  extreme  povertv  and  isolation  were 
recompensed  bv  their  imauination  and  power  of 
Ivrical  expression.  The  epic  songs  date  frotn  a 
period  when  Russia  was  touched  with  the  tide  of 
the  Renaissance  that  reached  its  apex  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Western  I'urope.  The 
poetrv  that  springs  from  life  itself,  that  is  always 
living  in  every  age  and  clime,  the  music  that 
Hows  in  the  best  of  all  r)ld  l)alla»ls,  still  pours 
through  these  Russian  songs  in  spite  of  the  cen- 
turies through  which  they  have  lieen  handed  down 
by   oral    Iransmissiot). 

"Dosloievskx  :  Ilis  life  and  literary  .Activity,"' 
by  Eugene  Sc-lo\  irv,  tr:in<<latr(l  bv  ('.  J.  lioganli, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  great  Russian 
genius  that  enables  one  to  understand  the  tnor- 
bidiiv  and  h\strria  of  much  of  his  wmk.  Ilis 
uiih.ippv  l>o\h<Mtd,  the  influrnrm  of  liio  jo\  less 
\ooili,  his  re voluiioiiary  ariiviiim,  hit  iiiiprisoii- 
mrni  in  Siberia,  the  conslani  irritation  of  his 
povrrly  and  literary  bondage  tnadr  him  regard 
life   a*  a   mailer   of   utmost   gravity,   a   coiiflici    in 


There     are     n  ii     irll     one     aboul 

RiM*ia    anil    thr    •  .       ,    <•,    bu»    one    of    ilie 

honk*    that    make    us     (rrl    ihe     aciual     polrnlial- 
iiy  of   (he    Russian   nation    is   a    volume   of   Iran*- 


•Ttte 


ir«    nf    KiiMlA.       Iljr     lutM     llapgo'xl. 


•*t  ^t  n.  i(i'<  n 


r   Holovlev,     Triin*.  I>jf  ''.   J. 
1 1 .   i.p. 
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which  man  was  perpetually  the  loser.  "Not  for 
pleasure's  sake  did  man  exist,  but  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  moral  ideal  to  which  man  was 
bound  to  sacrifice  his  ego."  Ifi  this  belief  one 
sees  that  Dostoievsky  shared  in  the  simplicity  of 
reliK'ous  faith  that  characterizes  the  Russian 
peasant  and  felt  more  than  all  else  a  resignation 
to  duty  and  a  patient  acceptance  of  suffering 
along  with  all  the  other  hard  facts  of  his  life. 

Four  stories  from  the  Russian  of  Vladimir 
Koroienko  have  been  translated  l)v  Marian  Fell. 
They  are  published  under  the  title  of  the  story 
that  made  Koroienko  a  personage  in  Russia, 
"Makar's  Dream.'"  It  is  a  delight  to  read  these 
stories.  They  have  been  compared  to  a  "fresh 
breeze  blowing  through  the  heavy  air  of  a  hos- 
pital," that  is  a  breeze  of  springtime  and  simple 
optimism    blown    through    the    morbidity    of    the 


modern  Russian  realists.  Vladimir  Koroienko 
was  born  in  Little  Russia  in  1853,  of  mixed 
Polish  and  Cossack  stock.  The  hardships  of  his 
early  years  have  given  him  a  profound  sympathy 
with  the  struggling  peasants.  '".Makar's  Dream," 
'In  Bad  Companv,"  "The  Murmuring  Forest," 
and  "The  Day  of  Atonement,"  reveal  Koroienko 
as  an  idealist  whose  creative  imagination  will 
not  vision  an  earth  where  injustice  shall  reign 
forever,  nor  a  heaven  wherein  the  slightest  wound 
of  the  soul  shall  not  be  healed.  He  was  exiled 
for  a  time  in  Siberia  on  account  of  his  advanced 
social  doctrines.  In  1895  he  became  editor  of  the 
magazine  Russkoye  Boi^atsvo,  and  has  continued 
in  journalistic  work  until  he  is  to-day  one  of  the 
greatest  publicists  in  Russia.  The  poetic  beauty 
of  the  translation  of  these  tales,  in  particular 
"The  Murmuring  Forest,"  gives  added  charm  to 
these  masterpieces  of  peasant  life. 


SOME  NEW   POETRY 


THFRE  is  too  much  fine  intellectuality  in 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  new  book  of 
verse,  "The  Man  Against  the  Sky,""  for  the  sur- 
vival of  any  mirage  of  illusion.  The  poems  are 
simple,  direct  lyricism,  so  effortless  as  to  seem 
magical,  and  possessing  more  insight  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  mind  than  the  work  of  any  other 
American  poet.  Mr.  Robinson's  poetry  was  first 
given  recognition  by  poets;  now  it  has  gained 
wide  general  popularity.  He  retains  the  classical 
forms,  and  using  no  unnecessary  words  drives 
straight  at  his  ideas.  The  title  poem,  not  for- 
getting "Captain  Craig"  of  a  previous  collection, 
is  the  best  thing  he  has  done.  It  is  the  statement 
of  a  creed,  that  of  the  thinker  who  views  dis- 
passionately the  jangling  of  human  passion,  the 
futility  of  most  of  our  activities,  and  still  holds 
life  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
its  gift  of  vision. 

"But  this  we  know  if  we  know  anything 
That  we  may  laugh  and  fight  and  sing 
And  of  our  transience   here   make  offering. 
To  an  Orient  Word  that  will  not  be  erased, 
Or,  save   in   incommunicable  gleams 
Too   permanent   for  dreams, 
Be  found  or  known." 

The  satire  dominates  the  song  in  Edgar  Lee 
Masters'  new  book,  "Songs  and  Satires.'""  This 
volume  reveals  a  different  phase  of  artistic  per- 
sonality than  that  which  was  given  us  in  his 
tremendous  success,  the  "Spoon  River  Anthology." 
It  is  a  collection  of  many  kinds  of  verse.  In  the 
main  it  has  distinction  and  insight,  and  some  of 
the  poems  show  the  pure  vein  of  genius  that 
Mazed  out  in  the  former  book.  For  the  rest  it 
seems  experimental  in  a  large  measure — a  groping 
along  divers  p.Tths  of  poesy.  The  portrait  of 
William  Marion  Reedy  is  a  pleasant  bit.  Mr. 
Masters  is  decidedly  best  at  portraiture — as,  for 


'  Makar's  I)rc,ii!!.  By  N'l.iiliinir  Koroienko.  Trans,  by 
Mari.in   Icll.      Hiirticld.     297  jip.     $1..10. 

'  The  Man  .XRainsi  the  Sky.  Hy  Edwin  Arlington 
Rohinson.     Macniillan.     149  j)p.     $1. 

•  Sonus  and  Satires.  By  Kdgar  Lee  Masters.  MacmiU 
Ian.      172    pp.      $I.S5. 


instance,  the  "primrose"  portrait  of  Julia  in  the 
poem  "Jim  and  Arabel's  Sister,"  and  other  bril- 
liant sketches  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 
He  might  well  be  called  the  Sargent  among  poets. 
Occasionally  in  this  collection  a  quiet  lyric  charms 
with  sheer  music,  the  mimicry  of  rain,  the  sound 
of  the  wings  of  gulls  over  fields  of  barley  and 
wheat,  the  ripple  of  unleashed  waters  in  the 
"fresh  flags  by  the  lakes." 

"Sea  and  Bay,"'  a  gracious  tale  of  New  Eng- 
land, tells  the  life-story  of  Alden  Carr.  His  life 
is  divided  into  three  parts — the  boy's  experiences 
in  the  sheltered  haven  of  the  "Bay";  the  man's 
adventurous  years  on  the  "Sea,"  and  the  quiet 
years  of  later  life  when  he  has  returned  to  the 
Bay.  This  admirable  work,  which  might  be 
called  a  novel  in  verse,  is  by  Charles  Wharton 
Stork,  whose  early  years  were  spent  on  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  "Seraphine,"  the  gentle  French  wife 
of  .Alden  Carr,  is  a  particularly  happy  char- 
acterization. 

"Songs  of  the  Streets  and  Byways,"'  by  \\'illiam 
Herschell,  is  a  collection  of  human,  appealing 
verses  that  were  formerly  printed  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Sciis.  Those  who  are  charmed  by  the 
verse  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  will  like  these 
songs.  Thev  lead  away  from  care  to  an  inner 
joy  and  sympathy  that  makes  life  worth  while. 
Mr.  Herschell  explains  his  book  in  a  poem,  "The 
\'acalizing  \'ulcans":  "There's  some  who  find 
life  sweet  enough  to  blend  its  toil   with  song." 

For  lovers  of  Celtic  mystery  and  Celtic  magic, 
Eleanor  Rogers  Cox  has  written  a  volume  of 
exquisite  verse,  "Singing  Fires  of  Erin."*  The  old 
tales  are  retold  with  fresh  melody  and  moving 
passion.  "Cuchulain  to  the  Poets,"  "A.  Song  of 
Cormac  Conloingias."  and  "To  One  Who  Died 
in    Murias"    are    intrinsically    beautiful    poetry. 

•  Sea  and  Bay:  A  B.illad  of  New  F.ngland.  By  Charles 
Wharton  Stork.     John  Lane.     1S2  pp.     $1.85. 

'  Songs  of  the  Street  and  Bvways,  By  William  Her- 
schell.     BobbsMerrill.     148   pp.     »1. 

•  Singing  Fires  of  Erin.  B.  FJeanor  Rogers  Cox. 
Designs  by  John  Campbell.     John  I-ane.      118  pp.     $1. 
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The    colleaion    is    aptly    named,    for    the    verse  and    sincere    interest   in   the   work   to   which   it   is 

seems  to   sprmg  from  out  the  fires  that  are  still  dedicated    and    the    hope    that   it   may   bring    rich 

ablaze — sq   mystics   tell    us — on    the    ancient   hills  returns    to   those   who    are    seeking   to   help    little 

of  Erin,  children." 


Those  who  have  known  Mr.  James  Hervey 
Hyslop,  secretan.-  of  the  American  Socier>-  of 
Psychical  Research,  only  in  his  philosophical  and 
scientific  writing  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  written  a  vol'ime  of  poems  and  translations.' 
There  are  original  poems  both  in  English  and  in 
German,  and  translations  from  the  German  which 
are  given  with  their  German  originals.  The 
poems  are  characterized  by  insight,  spirituality, 
and  the  calm  philosophy  of  a  life  that  is  turned 
away  from  the  forces  of  materialism  toward  the 
eternal  verities.  Mr.  Hyslop  states  that  his  object 
in  giving  these  poems  to  the  public  is  to  give 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  science  does  not  alwavs 
— as  in  the  case  of  Darwin — destroy  the  poetic 
sense. 

"Little  Verses  and  Big  Names"*  is  a  large  vol- 
ume by  poets,  and  non-poets,  artists,  politicians, 
scientists,  actresses,  and  by  men  and  women  of  all 
professions  and  of  widely  differing  interests.  The 
material  is  arranged  and  published  in  most  at- 
tractive form,  together  with  a  prefatory  note  by 
W'oodrow  Wilson,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  pure  milk  for  sick  babies  and  maintain- 
ing a  Visiting  Nurse.  The  publishers  call  the 
book  "  a  topsy-turvy  miscellany  of  rhymes,  jin- 
gles, and  personal  anecdotes,  business  axioms, 
moral  aphorisms  and  the  like."  There  is  verse 
from  all  the  people  one  expects  to  write  verse, 
and  from  others  who  arc  not  expected  to  be 
lyrical.  TTic  latter  class  includes  S.  R.  Cjuggen- 
heim,  Katherine  Bement  Davis,  James  J.  Hill, 
and  John  D.  Archbold.  There  are  witty  limer- 
icks, prose  sketches,  music,  and  many  fine  draw- 
ings alternating  with  the  poetry.  The  public 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  wish  of  the 
President   come    true.      He   has   written: 

"I  wish  I  had  the  wit  to  send  something  which 
would  add  interest  and  vivacity  to  this  little 
volume.     As   it    is,    I   can   only   express   my   deep 


The  remarkable  range  of  selections  in  "High 
Tide"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  the  songs  from 
present-day  poets  of  America  and  Great  Britain, 
arranged  and  selected  by  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards, 
renders  the  book  exceedingly  valuable  for  lovers 
of  poetry  who  have  not  time  to  read  through 
each  volume  of  poems  that  comes  from  the  press. 
Beyond  the  value  of  the  content  as  poetry  they 
are  aids  to  optimism  and  the  pursuit  of  Joy  and 
Beauty.  A  notice  of  this  book  appears  in  our 
April  number. 


''<^l 


A     NtW        GIBSON*     GIKI.,"     SKETCHED     FOR     "lITTLE 
VERSES    .\ND    BIG    NAMES" 


PL.AYS  AND   PAGEANTS 


"V/fASTF.R  SKVI.AKK,"  a  play  of  Shake- 
*  *pcarean  times,  i*  an  exquisite  thing,  fine 
and  delicate  of  Mniiment,  historically  accurate,  j 
splendid  re-creation  of  the  brilliant  color  of  the 
Kli/abrihan  age.  Ab/iut  iMenty  \car»  ayo  a 
'  story  of  Kli/alirihan   Kniiland,  "Master 

by  John  IJrrifict,  appeared  in  the  St. 
Sifholai  Maifatinr.  From  this  story,  .Vlr.  Kdcar 
While  Kurrill  hat  written  a  play  in  five  act*. 
The  play  opens  in  Siraiford-on-Avon.  .Sick  Ai- 
wothJ,   a  .  i,   rebel*  .it 

hit  father  ■,   awav   v>\\\\ 

a  company  of  sirollinK  plaver*.  (>asirin  Carew, 
tb«  leader  of  the  Cf<mpanv,  takrt  th'  lad  to 
I^ondon  where  he  it  accepted  as  head  choir  l>ov  in 
8<.  Psul't.    Later  be  tiriKt  bef'       '' 


Hy   }. 


■j    nxti-.p 


in  the  great  ihronc-rr)nm  of  (jreetiwich  Palace. 
.Master  .Nick  Atwood  had  a  voice  like  a  lark. 
The  old  precentor  of  St.  Paul's  says  of  his  voice: 
"Soft  as  a  flute  and  silver  clear — '  Fwas  his  v)ul 
that  set  a  tong  on  fire  in  the  *ky  and  dropped  it 
'(uivering  and  bright  into  our  shadow  world." 
This  play  is  e»i>ccially  appropriate  to  this  year 
of  the  tercentenary  Shakespearean  celebrations. 
Clayton  Hamilton,  the  dramatic  critic,  has  praised 
it  as  the  otilv  play  that  has  appeared  woriliy  of 
the   v,TtaX  occasion. 

"Master  Will  of  Stratford,"'  a  tnid-winter 
night's  dream,  is  a  sprightly  plav  built  around 
the     youthful     Shakespeare.       Sir      Thomas     I.ucy 

■  ^  ihr  bo\    of  poaching   wlirii   be  ralrlir*  bjni 

■  A    a    WfHjrided    plir;i»atil.       (Jurrii    I'.ii/.ilirlb 
rescues  the   lad   from  punishment   brc;iii«c   of   the 


Dora 


c. 


«1. 


.rnrs.      Iloran.      SOS  pp,      %%. 
Mr   K4far  Wbii«  llurrtil.     (cnlurx 


•  Matirr   Wtll 
Maccnillan.      It« 


Dy  LouiM  Ayrti  U«mett. 
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<uickness  of  his  wit.  Tliat  night,  safe  at  home, 
the  lad  dreams  of  a  fairy  world  and  Puck, 
Cberon,  Titania,  and  all  the  fairies  and  witches 
visit  him  in  a  dream.  The  next  morninf^  he 
makes  a  resolve  to  write  for  men  "'all  the  dreams 
that  lap  me  'round  with  shining  witchery."'  One 
could  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  delifihtful  drama 
for  boys  and  girls  and  for  all  who  are  young  in 
heart.  The  au;hor,  Louise  Avres  Cjarnett,  has 
handled  the  Warwickshire  dialect  of  the  period 
with  great  skill,  and  the  effect  of  the  quaint 
words  enhances  the  value  and  heightens  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  play. 

"The  Acorn  Planter,"^  by  Jack  London,  is  a 
California  forest  play  that  is  planned  to  be  sung. 
Red  Cloud,  the  first  man  of  men,  sings  of  the 
duty  of  life,  which  is  to  make  life  more  abundant. 
The  Shaman,  the  medicine  man,  sings  of  his 
prophecies,  and  the  war  chieftain  sings  that  war 
is  the  gateway  to  abundant  life.  Red  Cl')ud 
tells  them  that  the  way  of  life  is  that  of  the 
"acorn-planter."  A  thousand  years  passes,  and 
again  in  the  forest  appear  contending  figures — 
Red  Cloud,  the  Shaman,  the  War  Chief  and  the 
Dew  Woman,  the  types  of  philosopher,  soldier, 
priest  and  woman  that  are  ever  re-appearing  in 
each  age  of  the  world.  The  Sun  .Man  arrives — 
one  of  a  group  of  wrecked  explorers.  Red  Cloud 
recognizes  them  as  "acorn  planters,"  as  world 
builders,  but  the  War  Chief  triumphs  and  they 
are  slain.  A  hundred  years  later  when  the  white 
men  are  streaming  into  California,  the  Sun  Men 
massacre  the  Indians,  saying  that  "blood  debts 
tnust  be  paid,"  but  Red  Cloud  dies  firm  in  his 
belief  that  the  day  shall  dawn  when  "all  men 
shall  be  kind  to  all  men,  and  all  men  shall  be 
sowers  of  life."  It  is  a  fine  and  a  beautiful  play 
— a  call  to  the  \vorld  of  men  to  awaken  and  know 
that  constructive  effort  is  the  highest  duty  man 
can   realize. 

"The  Fairy  Bride,"'  by  Norrys  Jephson  O'Con- 
nor, is  the  only  play  written  in  this  country  that 
shows  the  Celtic  Fair\Iand  on  the  stage.  The 
theme  is  that  of  the  blemished  heir  who  may  not 
succeed  to  the  throne.  King  Fergus  gives  Der- 
mot,  who  has  been  blemished  by  the  evil  magic 
of  Queen  Buan,  a  year  for  healing.  He  goes  to 
Fairyland,  where  he  is  healed  and  wins  the 
"fairy  bride."  The  play  is  delicately  phrased 
and  creates  an  atmosphere  of  illusion — the  feeling 
that  all  the  movement  of  the  drama  may  be  the 
veritable  phantasmagoria  of  the  fairy  world,  and 
vanish  into  the  trickery  of  shadows  in  the  moon- 
light or  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves. 
It  is  an  excellent  play  for  amateur  performance, 
for  use  in  schools,  or  for  reading.  The  appendix 
gives  directions  for  the  costumes  and  also  the 
music   for  three    lyrics  used    in   the   play. 

"The  Honeysuckle,""'  a  new  tragedy  by  Gabrlele 
D'.\iuuin/io,  takes  for  its  motif  a  motto  from  an 
ancient  lay  of  Marie  de  France:  ".Ml  lovers 
who  enter  into  the  dominion  of  the  Honeysuckle 
must  fulfill  the  ritual  of  fijldiiy."  The  plot  is  a 
combination  of  that  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  with 

'  Tile  Aiiirn  D.intcr.  I!y  lack  Li>ti<!on.  M.icmillan. 
M    |ip.      T.'i    ifiits. 

'  Tlic  I'airv  Uritlc.  Hy  Nnrry*  Jc-plison  O'Connor. 
John   I.;inc.     99  pp.      $1. 

'  T)ie  Honeysuckle.  By  Gabrieic  D'.Xnnuniio.  Stokes. 
2H  pp.     $1.25. 


the  preponderance  toward  that  of  the  latter  play. 
The  prototype  of  the  mad  Prince  of  Denmark  is 
-Aude,  the  hjvely  stepdaughter  of  Pierre  Dagon, 
the  girl  who  is  born  to  suffer,  and  is  obsessed  by 
the  desire  to  revenge  the  suspected  murder  of 
her  father.  D'.Annunzio  sets  this  noble  tragedy 
in  all  the  beauty  of  springtime  in  Italy.  Through 
the  purity  of  her  soul,  the  unerring  intuition  of 
innocence,  Aude  drives  the  stepfather  to  confes- 
sion, and  tortures  her  mother  until  she  accom- 
plishes his  death.  It  has  all  the  ine\  itableness 
of  the  old  Cireek  tragedies,  and  through  the  lines 
sounds  the  fiat  of  primitive  races  of  the  world — 
that  men  are  but  puppets  who  serve  to  fulfill  the 
will  of  the  gods.  In  "The  Honeysuckle,"  it  is 
not  .Aude  nor  her  mother  Lawrence  who  is  re- 
venged, it  is  love.  Fhe  play  has  been  admirably 
rendered  into  English  by  Cecile  Sartoris  and 
CJabrielle  Enthoven. 

Theodore  Dreiser's  "Plays  of  the  Natural  and 
Supernatural,"'  are  as  gripping  as  the  work  of 
(Jalsworthy  and  Synge.  The  "Natural"  plays 
are  realistic  dramas.  The  "supernatural  "  might 
be  called  metaphysical  dramas  in  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  essential  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  those  realities  of  being  that  lie  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  senses.  They  are  startling, 
significant  episodes  of  life  wherein  the  most 
of  the  action  takes  place  in  the  unseen  world, 
yet  so  closely  coordinated  with  actual  physical 
reality  is  the  play  of  beings  and  forces  in  the 
unseen,  that  the  reader  may  hardly  know  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  There  are 
seven  plays  in  the  volume:  "The  Girl  in  the 
Coffin,"  "The  Blue  Sphere, "  "Laughing  Gas."  "In 
the  Dark,"  "The  Spring  Recital,"  "The  Light  in 
the  \\'indow,"  and  "The  Old  Ragpicker."  Every- 
one who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
American  drama  will  welcome  this  new  de- 
parture in  the  field  of  dramatics. 

The  perfect  and  noble  tragedy  that  expresses 
the  genius  of  John  Masefield  at  floodtide,  "Th.- 
Tragedy  of  Nan,""'  is  published  together  with  two 
o;her  plays,  "The  Camden  Wonder"'  and  ".Mrs. 
Harrison."  The  author  has  written  concernin.": 
"The  Tragedy  of  Nan,"  that  "tragedy  at  its  best 
is  a  vision  of  the  heart  of  life.  The  heart  of  life 
can  only  be  laid  hare  in  the  agony  and  exultation 
of  dreadful  acts.  The  vision  of  agony  or  spiritual 
contest,  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dvin-; 
personality,  is  exalting  and  cleansing.  It  is  only 
by  such  vision  that  a  multitude  can  be  brought 
to  the  passionate  knowledge  of  things  exulting 
and  eternal." 

Mr.  Percival  \\'ilde's  "Confessional  and  Other 
American  Pla\s,  ""  arc  excellentl>  written  plays 
that  show  a  distinct  gain  in  compactness  and 
characterization.  ".According  to  Darwin,'"  the 
best  play  of  this  collection,  exposes  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  organized  charity.  ""The  Beautiful 
Story"'  shows  the  reactions  in  a  little  boy's  mind 
when  he  accidentally  discovers  that  there  isn't 
an"  Santa  Claus.  Fhese  pla>s  arc  excellent  for 
reading   as  well    as   for   the   stage. 

*  I'K.ys  I'f  ll)c  N.Tt\iral  anil  llic  .'>\ipcrnatnral.  My 
Thtodorc   Preiser.      John    Lane.      22S   pp.      $1.25. 

'■  The  Tragedy  of  \an.  Ry  John  Masefield.  Macmil- 
lan.     114  pp.     $1.25. 

•  Confessional  and  Other  .\nicrican  Plays.  By  Percival 
Willie.     Holt.     173  pp.     $1.20. 
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;Aji  excellent  and  appropriate  "Memorial  Day 
Pageant,""  arranged  for  communities  and  schools, 
comes  from  Constance  DArc>-  Mackay,  author  of 
'TIays  of  the  Pioneers."  Explorers,  Minute  Men, 
the  lads  of  1812,  the  North  and  South,  war  veter- 
ans and  impersonations  of  .America's  industries 
are  among  the  characters. 

"The  Porcupine,"'  a  play  by  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  tells  the  story  of  a  domestic  entangle- 
ment 


Clyde  Fitch  held  a  unique  position  among 
American  playwrights.  In  technic,  in  invention, 
humor,  and  the  unexpected  twist  that  means 
genius,  he  excelled  most  of  the  playwrights  of 
his  day.  These  plays  are  issued  as  a  Memorial 
Edition.  They  include  "The  Stubbornness  of 
Geraldine,"  "Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes,"  "Her 
Own  Wav,"  "Lovers  Lane,"  "Nathan  Hale," 
"Woman  in  the  Case,"  "The  Truth,"  "The  City," 
"Beau  Brummel,"  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  "Captain 
Jinks,"  and  "The  Climbers." 


Twelve  plaj's  by  the  late  Clyde  Fitch  are  issued  "Criminals,"*  a  one-act  play  by  George  Mid- 
in  four  volumes."  They  are  edited  with  an  intro-  dleton,  presents  an  intimate  study  of  marriage, 
duction  by  Montrose  NIoses  and  Virginia  Gerson.    The  theme  is  handled  with  great  delicacy. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES 


"P'APTAIN  MARG.\RET'''  was  among  the 
^^  earlier  writings  of  John  Masefield.  Al- 
though published  some  years  ago  in  England,  it 
was  never  extensively  circulated  in  this  country, 
and  in  its  new  form,  as  brought  out  by  .\Iacmillan, 
the  story  will  reach  many  American  readers  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  of  the  Joseph  Conrad  type  of 
fiction.  Here  is  a  romantic  novel,  a  capital  tale 
of  adventure,  a  yarn  of  the  sea  with  plenty  of 
zest  and  color  and  mystery,  a  story  that  has  all 
the  conventional  characters  of  romance — a  beau- 
tiful heroine,  a  brave  hero,  a  villain,  picturesque 
seamen  and  odd  characters  in  good  measure.  And 
every  realistic  touch — there  are  none  who  will 
deny  that  MaseJield  knows  the  sea — perfects  a 
mirror  of  physical  reality  upon  which  is  cast  the 
image  of  the  soul  of  man  questing  after  the  ideal. 
Captain  Margaret  sails  for  Panama  on  the  good 
ship  Broken  Heart.  He  wishes  to  found  a  just 
government  for  the  Indians,  and  incidentally  to 
escape  from  the  memories  of  Olivia,  the  lovely 
English  woman  who  has  chosen  to  marry  another 
man.  By  a  curious  twist  of  fate,  Olivia  and  her 
husband,  the  coarse-natured  villain,  sail  with 
Captain  .Margaret  and  the  trio  are  buffeted  about 
by  the  chance  of  fortune  and  the  scant  mercy  of 
the  sea.  If  some  of  the  characters  seem  shadowy, 
the  ship  is  real — this  noble  vessel  of  a  past  cen- 
tur>',  built  of  aromatic  cedar,  the  veritable  spirit 
of  her  builder,  a  Peruvian  Spaniard:  "She  had 
the  impress  of  her  builder  in  her,  a  mournful 
•tale,  a  kind  of  battered  grandeur,  a  likeness  to 
a  t)pe  of  manhood."  The  tale  unfolds  its  many 
advrntures  Cunningly ;  the  ending  is  the  inevitable 
c;  ijt  you    will    not   be   able   to  perceive   it 

ui.    .  ,     .  near  the  close  of  the  story. 

Nina  Wilcox  Putnam's  new  novel,  "Adam's 
Garden,"*  starts  its  hero  off  on  his  career  in  the 
•mall  hours  of  the  morning  on  42d  Street,  New 
York,  with  a  dress  suit,  the  memory  of  a  wasird 
inhrriiancr,    atnl    .i    hiiril>-Kur(ly    as    his    S')le    pos- 

*  Mcmofkl  T>»r  Tigetnt  Bjr  Consuncr  D'Arcjr 
ICackajr.     H*rp«rt.    29  p\i.     tS  cent*. 

'Tk«     Porcupine.      Hr     K'lwin     Arlinfton     Kobinson. 

UMcw\n*n.     I'.f  M,      II  7-. 

"rown.      ft  M 

II.   W.   UurUteh. 
« '  I. 

■gMttt       llf   John   MM<'f'i«td.      MscmilUn. 

Rf   Niivk   WUcox    ('ultMin.      LappilS' 


sessions.  He  plays  and  collects  pennies  and  then 
takes  refuge  with  a  hospitable  junk  man.  The 
junk  man  steals  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  embarks  on 
/he  fascinating  profession  of  an  itinerant  musician, 
leaving  Adam  with  the  junk  and  a  sign  on  the 
front  gate  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  of  the 
establishment  boards  dogs  and  cats  and  conducts 
an  animal  hospital.  The  story  is  too  fascinating 
to  spoil  for  prospective  readers  by  giving  the  gist 
of  ensuing  incidents.  Suffice  to  say  that  .Adam 
accepts  the  gifts  of  Providence,  raises  flowers  and 
boards  the  brindled  terrier  of  the  heroine,  who 
amuses  herself  by  flying  an  aeroplane.  Later  he 
rescues  an  unfortunate  girl,  falls  in  love,  and 
behaves  in  an  altogether  human  and  lovable 
fashion.  The  big-heartedness  of  the  characters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  real  stage  villain,  re- 
deems the  story  from  its  amazing  structure.  It  is 
full  of  warmth  and  sunlight,  and  its  inner  urge 
is — that  come  what  may — the  world  is  a  good 
place  to  live  in  if  we  only  make  the  best  of  that 
which   lies   nearest   to   hand. 

"The  Shades  of  the  Wilderness,"'  by  Joseph 
Altsheler,  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Civil  War 
Series.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Southern 
officer,  Harry  Kenyon,  and  gives  a  singularly 
vivid  and  imp^t•^^iv^•  picture  of  General  Robert 
Lee.  The  historical  details  are  accurate  and 
much  of  the  narrative  is  drawn  from  sources  of 
personal    reminiscence. 

A  New  England  Bishop,  who  studied  at  Har- 
vard and  at  I.ouvaiii,  irjiispl.iiitrd  to  the  heart 
of  the  Adirondack  country,  i<«  the  hero  of  "  I'lic 
Shepherd  nt  the  North,'"'  by  Richard  Aumerlc 
Maher.  I'he  Bishop's  field  of  ministration  is  that 
part  of  the  Adirntidark  connirv  in  which  the 
population  i«  latterly  I  rriich-Canadian.  In  the 
dual  capacity  of  spiritual  ad\i>»(>r  and  gre.if- 
hr.irird  frirnd,  the  Bishop  gives  his  flock  the 
comforts  of  rrli((ion,  leads  a  fight  against  a 
greedy  railroad,  and  plays  a  dramaiir  part  in  the 
fighting  of  the  great  forent  fire  tli;it  sweeps 
through  the  hills  and  brings  tra^rdv  in  its  w.ike. 
Several  matters  of  honf)r  are  brought  forwatcf 
in    the    story,    one    brifig    ihr    i|ue«iion    as    to    ilir 

'Th«  Hh«4lrs  of  Ihr  Wtttlrrnrtt.     Ily  Joseph  Atiihrlrr. 

Ar: ' •..•-.       «.    .  . 

rill       ny    Kichird    AumviU 
%i  1      ...       •!  Sft. 
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actual  guilt  of  a  man  who  contemplated  com- 
mittint;  a  crime,  but  was  prevented  from  actual 
commission  only  because  another  man  forestalled 
him.  A  love  story  with  a  happy  ending  gives 
romantic  interest  to  this  fine  book. 

"Stamboul  Nights,'"  by  H.  G.  Dwight,  author 
of  that  entrancing  book  "Constantinople  Old  and 
New,"  is  a  collection  of  haunting  tales  of  Con- 
stantinople, remarkable  for  their  atmosphere,  the 
musical  <ii!aiiiy  of  their  diction,  and  for  the  ever 
lecurring  suggestion  of  more  than  can  be  set 
down  in  words.  The  first  story,  "The  Leopard 
of  the  Sea,"  was  included  in  a  list  of  the  twenty- 
one  best  short  stories  from  a  year  of  American 
magazines.  It  is  equaled  and  in  some  respects 
excelled  by  "The  (jolden  Javelin,"  "For  the 
Faith,"  and  that  slight  tale  weighted  with  heavy 
import,  "The  Place  of  Martyrs."  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  tragedy  been  told  in  so  few  words,  or  with 
such  rare  art.  Once  read,  the  picture  of  the 
s<iuatting  faun-like  youth,  and  the  Armenian 
funeral  procession  is  ineffaceable.  The  frontis- 
piece, which  illustrates  the  story,  "The  Golden 
Javelin,"  is  by  \V.  T.  Benda. 

"On  the  Side  of  the  Angels,""  by  Basil  King, 
contrasts  two  kinds  of  love,  that  which  is  purely 
passionate  and  illusory,  and  the  love  that  springs 
from  some  divine  intention  of  the  soul  and  is 
permanent  and  constructive.  The  character  of 
the  heroine,  Lois  Willoughhy,  illustrates  just  what 
the  author  means  by  his  title.  Her  ((ualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  conquer  all  difficulties  and  lead 
the  bewildered  people  who  surround  her  out  of 
darkness  and  misunderstanding  into  sunlight  and 
happiness. 

"Young  America"'  is  a  novelized  version  by 
Fred  Ballard  of  a  play  by  the  same  name  by 
Samuel  Field.  It  has  been  one  of  the  current 
successes  of  the  year  as  a  play,  on  account  of 
the  problem  it  presents  and  the  inherent  value  of 
the  characters.  The  problem  is,  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  bad  boy  of  a  small  town,  and 
what  duty  as  a  theoretical  guardian  does  each 
citizen  of  the  town  owe  the  growing  children. 
,'\  human  boy,  a  dog  that  is  almost  human,  their 
friends  and  neighbors  are  the  characters  of  this 
line   story  of  American   life. 

"Hugh  Graham,"'  by  Frank  S.  Townsend,  gives 
a  fiiscinaiing  account  of  pioneer  life  and  times  in 
the  country  that  is  now  the  \'irginias  and  the 
adjoining  states.  It  is  a  revelation  of  those  early 
dreams  and  aspirations  out  of  which  was  shaped 
the  commonwealth  that  arose  succeeding  the  days 
of  the  ailventurous  pioneers.  A  charming  love 
storv   renders  the  hr)()k   doul>lv   attractive. 


'  .'^t.^nl^1oul    Nights.      By    H.    G.    Dwight.      Doubleday, 
gels.     By  Basil  King.     Harper 


.^i.iiiiiMiui     .>i);iii>.         ny     j 

Pane  \-  Co.     .*?71   pp.     $1.2.';. 
-On  Ific  .'^iclc  of  the  Angels. 


Bros.     395  pp.     ?I.3.'>. 

'  Young  America.  By  Fred  B.illard.  Duffield.  280  pp. 
fl.2.';. 

*  IhiRh  flrahatn.  By  Frank  S.  Townsend.  The 
Abingdon  ^rl■^s.     308  pp.     $1.36. 


"The  Battle  .Months  of  George  Daurella,"'  by 
Beulah  .Marie  Dix,  is  a  fantasy  of  war  of  no 
country  and  no  clime;  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  man  and  a  girl  and  their  love  through 
war.  The  characters  are  symbolic  and  awaken 
our  pity  and  shame,  that  the  fine  young  manhood 
of  many  lands,  who  should  be  shaping  the  weal 
of  future  generations  are  living  in  loathly 
trenches,  dying  in  military  prisons  and  enduring 
the  horrors  of  actual  conflict. 

There  are  so  many  serious  books  and  so  few 
merry  ones!  "Signs  Is  Signs,"'  by  Royal  Dixon, 
is  the  merry  tale  of  a  "befo'-de-war"  colored 
mammy,  Aunt  .Moriah,  who  believes  in  "hants," 
and  has  the  habit  of  marrying  ministers.  The 
storv  of  .^unt  Moriah's  matrimonial  pursuit  of 
the  Reverend  Sinkiller  Sneezeweed,  and  her  final 
triumph  in  leading  him  to  the  altar,  will  endure 
more  than  one  reading.  The  pen-and-ink  sketches 
by  L.  S.  Geer  give  an  additional  note  of  humor 
to  this  unusual  book. 

"Legends  of  Old  Honolulu,"^  collected  and 
translated  by  \V.  D.  Westervelt,  is  the  first  of  a 
forthcoming  series  of  seven  volumes  of  Hawaiian 
and  Polynesian  legends  which  are  admirably 
illustrated  and  attractively  bound.  The  first 
volume  has  been  compiled  from  stories  told  by 
old  natives  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  Westervelt  has  been 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Honolulu;  he  is 
president  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 
therefore  beyond  the  delight  of  reading  these 
quaint  legends  one  gets  much  information  about 
life  past  and  present  in  Hawaii  and  Polynesia. 
Notable  among  the  stories  of  the  first  volume  are 
the  legends  of  "The  Bread-Fruit  Tree,"  "Lepe-a- 
Moa,"  and  of  the  origin  of  the  native  cloth 
"Kapa."  'Fhis  fabric  is  made  from  the  mucilag- 
inous bark  of  certain  trees.  In  the  legend  of  the 
"Creation  of  Man,"  the  earth  was  a  "calabash," 
the  cover  was  thrown  upward  by  the  gods  and 
became  the  sky,  the  thick  flesh,  the  sun,  another 
part  the  moon,  and  the  stars  came  from  the 
seeds.  .■K  fine  chant  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  earth: 

"The   sky  is  established 
The  earth   is  established 
Fastened    and    fastened, 
Alwavs  holding  together 
Entangled    in   obscurity. 
Near  each  other — a  group  of  islands — 
Spreads  out   like   a   flock  of  birds. 
Leaping  up  are  the  divided   places, 
lifted  tar  up  are  the  heavens. 
Polished    by   striking, 
Lamps   rest   in   the  sky. 
Presently   the   clouds   move, 
The  great  sun  rises  in  splendor. 
Mankind    arises   to    pleasure, 
The   moving   sky   is   above." 

■  Tlic  B.ittic  Montlis  of  George  liaurcUa.  I?y  Beulah 
Mane    Dix.   IHifficld.     320  pp.     $1.2o. 

*■  SiRns  is   Signs.      By   Royal   liixon.     Jacobs.     209  pp. 

•  Legends  of  Old  Honolulu.  By  W.  D.  Westervelt. 
Ceo.  KIlis  &  Co..  Boston.     262  pp.     $1.50. 
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SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  WORKS 


Industrial  Leadership.  By  H.  L.  Gantt 
Yale    Universin.-   Press.      129    pp.     $1. 

Mr.  Gantt  is  one  of  the  most  scholarh'  and 
scientific  of  the  group  of  trained  leaders  who  are 
analyzing  productive  industry  and  in  the  name  of 
■'efficienq.'"  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  better  re- 
sults and  a  higher  fruitage  of  civilization  for  all 
elements  and  factors  concerned  in  business  life. 
The  present  little  volume  consists  of  several  lec- 
tures recently  given  before  the  seniors  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  University-.  Mr. 
Gantt  believes  that  factories  may  be  so  run  as 
to  develop  manhood  while  producing  goods.  He 
raises  leadership  in  business  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession  having  great  social  and  public  value. 
There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  brief 
compass   of   this   volume. 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement  Applied  by  the 
Church.  By  Norman  E.  Richardson.  Scribner. 
445   pp.     III.     $1.50. 

In  a  foreword  to  this  volume,  Mr.  James  E. 
West,  Chief  Scout  Executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  states  that  while  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment has  developed  in  this  country  on  non-sec- 
tarian lines,  it  has  proved  to  be  distinctly  a  re- 
ligious movement,  because  nearly  all  of  its  leaders 
are  interested  in  religion  and  nearly  all  its  troops 


are  connected  with  religious  institutions.  This 
manual  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  church 
officers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  leadership  of 
Scout  bands  and  require  practical  directions  in 
their  work.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  a  series 
of  excellent  photographs  of  Scout  activities,  and 
is  of  general  interest. 

Hermeneutic  Interpretation  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Social  State  of  Man.  By  Fabre  d'Olivet. 
Putnam.      548    pp.      III.     $3.50. 

The  first  English  translation  of  the  principal 
work  of  the  great  French  anthropologist  who 
lived  in  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
first    of    the    nineteenth   centuries. 

Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  De- 
scribed. By  George  S.  Clason.  Denver:  The 
Clason   .Map   Company.     318   pp.     $2. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  settlers  compiled  by  a 
man  who  has  had  extensive  experience  on  the 
undeveloped   lands  of  Colorado. 

Bankrupting  a  Great  City  (The  Story  of 
New  York.)  By  Henry  H.  Kline.  Published  by 
the  author.     ISS  pp.,  ill.     75  cents. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 


Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 
Vol.  III.  19IU-1914.  While  Plains,  N.  Y.:  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     2868  pp.     $32. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 
1915.  Fifteenth  Annual  Cumulation.  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. :  The  H.  W.  Wils^m  Company. 
617   pp.     $6. 

All  the  entries  to  be  found  in  the  annual  vol- 
umes of  the  readers'  guide  for  the  years  1910  to 
1914,  inclusive,  arc  arranged  in  one  alphabet  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  series  of  five-year  cu- 
mulations. This  volume  contains  about  225,000 
entries  rcprescntini(  perhaps  60,000  magazine 
anicles  in  7,W0  separate  issues.  The  periodical 
literature  of  the  Cnited  Slates  and  Great  Hriinin 
was  never  before  u)  thoroughly  indexed.  .M- 
thouKh  this  volume  covers  the  five  rnrinths  of 
Kuropean  war,  the  references  to  that  subject  fill 
eleven  paK^s  of  two  ctlumns  each.  The  five-year 
cumulation  ending  with  1914  is  sipplemenied 
by  the  annual  volume  covering  1915.  For  those 
twelve   months   the    mass  of   periodical    literature 


relating  to  the  war  enormously  increased  and 
the  editors  of  the  index  declare  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  war  material  is  hardly  less  complex 
than   the  strategy  of   i  battlefield   itself. 

The  American  Year  Book.  1915.  Edited  by 
Francis  G.  Wickware,  B.  .\.  Appleton.  862  pp. 
$2. 

This  is  the  sixth  issue  of  a  publication  that  has 
grown  in  usefulness  from  the  beginning.  The 
scope  of  this  work  has  '  cen  outlined  in  our 
notices  of  regular  issues  .nd  remains  virtually 
unchanged.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  con- 
tributors have  cooperated  in  preparing  this  vol- 
ume, all  of  whom  arc  experts  in  their  respective 
fields. 

A  History  of  South  Africa.  By  W.  C.  Scully. 
Longmans.      327   pp.     111.     $1. 

For  the  first  time  South  Africa's  sttiry  is  here 
related  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  a  concise  narra- 
tive, well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  gcncr.nl 
reader. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I.— INVESTING  IN  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT 

BONDS 

THE  personal  political  bias  has  a  prom-  Exchange  over  $100,000,000  of  the  issue  has 

inent  place  unfortunately  in  the  present  been   dealt  in.      In   no  other  bond   have  the 

estimate  placed  on  the  \alue  of  foreign  bonds  transactions  meanwhile  been  so  large, 

and    their   standing   in    the   portfolio  of   the  Next  in  size  to  the  Anglo-French  loan  was 

American  investor.  the  575.000.000  Canadian  Government  oflFer- 

One    reads    editorials    to    the    effect    that  ing  of  5  per  cent,  rive-,  ten-,  and  rifteen-year 

bonds  of  European  governments  now  at  war  bonds.      These    have    already    gone    to    pre- 

should  not  be  bought  for  the  danger  of  re-  miums  of   from    \j^^   per  cent,   on   the   ten- 

pudiation  that  lies  in  them  and  one  also  reads  year   maturity   and   about   4)^    per  cent,   on 

that  they   are   the  "bargains  of   a   lifetime."  the  longest  term  issue,  and  next  to  the  Anglo- 

Inasmuch   as   approximately   $1,000,000,000  French  5's  have  been  the  most  freely  dealt 

of    good    American    cash    has    already    been  in   of   any   listed   bonds.      Prior   to   the  war 

placed  in  issues  that  will  be  directlv  affected  nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  bonds  sold  here  ten 

by  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and  as  the  outlook  years  ago  had  been  resold  to  London.  Paris, 

is  for  additional  investment  in  the  same  direc-  and    Berlin,   but   now   they   are  crossing  the 

tion,  it  is  well  to  glance  over  the  ground  and  ocean  a  secotid  time  and  rinding  their  freest 

try  and  make  an  appraisal  of  conditions,  past  market  in   New   "^'ork.     American  subscrip- 

and  to  come,  that  have  and  will  again  deter-  tions  to  the  French  "Loan  of  Victory"  were 

mine  the  worth  of  bonds  issued  in  a  time  of  about  $3,000,000. 

war  and  on  a  wartime  interest  basis.  r>      ,       ,     ,      r            -v     • 

Until  1913.  the  United  States  was  a  poor  ^^"''^  ^/  '*''  ^''''^  ^^'"'"' 
place  in  which  to  float  a  foreign  loan.  About  The  interest  that  American  bankers  have 
the  only  experience  her  bankers  had  had  on  a  taken  in  promoting  the  sugar  industry-  of 
large  scale  was  in  the  promotion  of  Japanese  Cuba  has  stimulated  bu\ing  of  Cuban  Gov- 
governmcnt  4  and  4lj  per  cent,  bonds  during  ernment  bonds  at  the  highest  prices  ever  quot* 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Such  Mexican,  ed  for  them.  Since  the  war  began,  approx- 
Cuban.  and  South  American  securities  as  imately  $73,000,000  of  American  money  has 
were  brought  out  here  eventually  found  their  gone  into  the  short-term  and  discount  loans 
way  to  London  or  the  Continent  even  though  of  Argentina.  We  have  also  rinanced  the 
it  would  have  been  the  better  part  of  Ameri-  pressing  requirements  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
can  business  policy  to  have  bought  these  is-  Switzerland.  Italy,  and  China.  The  bond 
sues  for  the  trade  they  produced  in  normal  list  of  the  New  "^'ork  Stock  Exchange  is  corn- 
times.  It  was,  however,  fortunate  that  in  the  ing  to  have  a  ver>  cosmopolitan  aspect.  It  is 
cataclysms  of  recent  years  there  was  no  writ-  common  nowadays  to  read  the  advertisements 
ing  off  of  depreciation  on  foreign  issues  such  of  banking  houses  (iffering  issues  of  Argen- 
as  England  and  France  have  experienced  as  tina  railways,  and  the  government  and  mu- 
the  largest  holders  of  "overseas"  investments  nicipal  issues  of  such  widely  separated  places 
of  the  creditor  nations.  as    Brazil,    Russia,    and    Mexico.     There    is 

f            .       ,        .  undoubtedlv  a  bid  for  foreign  bond  business 

Grfftt   If  nr  Loans  in   Amcricr.  ^^j  ^i^^.^^,  ^^.;i,  ^^  ,^^,,rp  „j  jj  .^^  jj.^^  ^^^  ^n 

The  Anglo-French  loan  of  $300,000,000  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  markets  in  the 

was  the  rirst  great  test  of  .American  faith  in  L'nited  States  for  the  securities  of  all  those 

the  stability  of  the  two  richest  countries  in  countries  with  which  we  carry  on  a  commcr- 

Europe.     Placed  at  an  underwrititig  rigure  of  cial  relation. 

96^   it  has  sold  in   the  seven   months  since  It  certainly  cannot  be  any  great  risk  to-day 

it  was  issued  as  high  as  98 '  4   and  as  low  as  to  buy  the  depreciated  securities,  say,  of  a  re- 

93 J/2,  or  between  a  premium  of  1  points  and  public  like  .Mexico,  which  has  gone  through 

a  discount  of  2^    points.     The   first  semi-  cvcr>'  political  and  financial  ill  possible  for  a 

annual    coupon,    amounting   to   $12,300,000,  government    to    contract.       Nothing    worse 

has  been  paid  and  on  the  New  ^ork  Stock  than    has    occurred    can    occur    in    Mexico. 
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South  American  republics  had  a  gruelling  ex-  all  kinds  of  political  weather.  During  1915 
perience  before  the  war,  and  their  troubles  no  less  than  seventeen  states,  mainly  in  Cen- 
increased  because  of  the  war,  but  having  tral  and  South  America,  defaulted.  Hondu- 
liquidated  their  commercial  position  and  re-  ras  has  had  forty-three  years  of  uninterrupted 
duced  their  debts,  they  are  probably  in  a  safer  default.  Just  what  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
condition  to-day  than  in  five  or  more  years  chequer  in  Turkey  and  Greece  is  to-day  it  is 
past.  So  there  is  no  great  danger  in  buying  hard  to  determine.  Greece  has  large  bal- 
the  best  of  the  securities  they  issue  if  offered  ances  in  the  United  States  but  finds  it  hard 
on  an  attractive  basis.  to    raise    enough    money   to    pay   her    army. 

In  the  case  of  such  powerful  neutrals  as  Turkish  unified  4's  have  dropped  as  low  as 
Holland,  Xor\vay,  and  Sweden,  whose  gold  45,  which  is  lower  than  Mexican  government 
deposits  have  become  almost  cumbersome,  or  bonds  have  sold.     Greek  5  per  cent,  bonds 
of  Japan,  isolated,  though  a  member  of  the  have  declined  about  20  points  to  72. 
alliance  fighting  Germany  and  Austria,  but 

making  such  large  profits  from  Russia  that  Business  Benefits 

she  can  every  month  or  so  redeem  a  large       j^  ^  y^^.  ^ble  paper  recentlv  read  bv  J. 
block   of   her   bonds,    the   values   underlymg  Santilhano,' before   the   International   Trade 
loans  are  steadily  mcreasmg.     These  coun-  Conference,  this  statement  was  made: 
tries  are  not  asking  much  new  capital  from 

the  United  States,  and  their  old  government       I"  °'^^"  ^^  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  our 

issues,  save  those  of  Japan,  are  not  familiar  national  wealth,  we  must  invest  it  m  such  a  man- 

....        ,     ,         J    f      i  ner   as   to  obtam,   not   alone   a   reasonable    return 

on  this  Side  of   the  water.  on    the    money    invested,    but,    following    the    old 

maxim  that  "capital   follows  the  flag"    (the  com- 

Comparative  Safety  of  English,  French,  and  mercial    flag   at   any   rate),   we   should    prudently 

German   Bonds  place  such  of  our  savings  as  we  do  not  need  for 

domestic   development   in    those    fields   where   our 

Coming  to  the  obligations  of  countries  di-  trade   and   commerce    expect   to   find    the   greatest 
rcctly    at    war,    different    problems    confront  opportunities.     Is  it  not  a   natural   sequence  that 
the   investor.      No   one   can   judge   how   long  c«""^^i«     requiring    apparatus    for     agricultural 
,  ,      .  .  L         i_  ''""    irrigation    purposes;    locomotives,    rails,    and 

the  struggle  is  to  continue  or  what  the  gross  trucks  for  new  railroads;  cranes,  etc,  for  harbor 
cost  of  it  will  be  in  the  end.  And  these  really  and  dock  work;  mining  machinery,  etc,  should 
arc  the  facts  that  one  ought  to  have  an  ap-  give  the  preference  to  those  countries  that  are 
proximate  idea  of  before  one  can  say  arbi-  J'a^•|i';f„^"*^  ""^^^  '"  "*'"'*  '^^  necessary  financial 
trarily   whether   the   bonds   are   or   are   not 

available,  e\'en  for  a  semi-investment  pur-  Carrying  out  this  idea  a  corporation  com- 
chase.  When  the  first  huge  costs  of  the  war  posed  of  powerful  American  banking  inter- 
began  to  be  observed  people  spoke  under  their  ests,  in  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  just  made  to 
breath  of  "possible  repudiation  of  internal  Uruguay,  has  stipulated  that  material  for  the 
debts."  Now  they  shout  it  from  the  house-  work  covered  by  the  loan  "shall  be  pur- 
tops  as  one  of  the  possibilities  if  not  a  prob-  chased  in  the  United  States."  This  is  abso- 
abilit>'.  There  is  a  distinction  between  an  in-  lutely  new  forci^in  business. 
tcrnal  and  an  external  debt,  however.  A  Situated  as  this  country  is  to-day,  as  the 
nation  might  be  willing,  might  think  it  could  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  with  the 
afFord,  to  cancel  '  "  •  >n^  held  by  its  own  greatest  amount  of  free  capital,  and  possess- 
pcople,  while  not  i..,.  ,^  d  to  run  the  risk  of  ing  the  only  market  in  which  securities  can 
ioM  of  credit  or  prestige  abroad  involved  in  be  liquidated  in  payment  of  conimcrcial  debts, 
failure  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed  it  is  obvious  that  its  investors  and  institutions 
from  {>■  '>.     It  is  our  opini'»n.  therefore,   will    Ix*  compelled    to   take    foreign    issues  so 

that  V.:.-  r  the  straits  to  which  (}reat  hing  as  the  war  lasts,  whctht-r  they  want  to 
Britain,  France,  or  Germany  were  put  they  or  pot.  Therefore,  there  should  be  two 
would  manage  to  meet  their  coupons  on  that  points  of  resistance,  viz.,  that  prices  arc  legiti- 
part  of  their  d--'  *  '  -M  in  the  L'nited  States,   maf  .nnd   that  with   the  purchase  should  go 

Under  no  <  ancc*.   however,   wr)uld   tliosr    (oininercial    bmrfits    attaching    to    the 

we  recommend  the  buying  of  Austrian  or  original  iMue.  If,  for  instance.  France,  as 
]'  b^)nH*,  and  the  average  private  in-  srrtns  likrly,  Uirrows  here  hravilv  again  atul 

.,  ..  . ..Id  do  well  alv)  to  let  the  large  offers  part  of  her  foreign  invrstmrnts  as  col- 
banking  groups  or  corporations  finance  Russia  Iafrr.nl,  the  concesftior.s  th.it  accompanied  the 
during  the  war.  There  are,  of  course,  many  loans  she  made  in  South  America  or  else- 
small  countries  that  .irr  in  a  rh'  '  itr  of  whrrr  should  he  a  bonus  for  the  participant 
inv>lvenry'  and  whose  bonds  are  ;.-  _;-:!jU4  in  in  the  new  credit. 
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II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  728.    INVESTING  TRUST  FUNDS  No.  729.    CAVEAT  EMPTOR 

I   would    like   to   get   your   rcconimtndations   regarding  I  am  sending  vou  some  of  the  literature  of  a  corpora- 

reliable    investments    suitable    for    trust    funds.      Keeping  tion    which    is   offering   its   stock   to   a    limited    number   of 

in   mind   that   such   funds   should   be  placed   on  as  sound  people    in    each    state.      The    proposition    looks    plausible 

a    basis   as    possible    and    that    good    bonds    come    nearer  and   I  am   inclined  to  venture.     But  I  have  no  monev  to 

to  that  purpose  than  other  investments,  I   should   like  to  throw    .iway    and    feel    that    1    need    some   advice   before 

have  a   detailed  list  of   securities  of  that   kind   with  good  taking    definite   action, 
yield. 


It  is  our  understanding  that  if  the  funds  in 
question  are  to  be  invested  for  a  beneficiary 
\vhose  legal  residence  is  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, there  are  no  specific  restrictions  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  investment — that  is  to  say  that 
the  investment  is  not  subject  to  the  kind  of  laws 
that  are  in  force  in  States  like  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  which  prescribe  with 
much  jirecision  the  securities  in  which  trust  funds 
may  be  placed. 

'Ihe  guiding  principle  for  an  investment  to  be 
made  under  conditions  such  as  those  with  which 
you  are  confronted  would  be,  therefore,  merely 
the  exercise  of  due  discrimination  to  the  end 
that  the  securities  purchased  should  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standards  of  their  respective  types 
and  classes.  W'e  inake  this  observation  for  the 
reason  that,  if  you  were  to  invest  the  funds  in 
question  in  the  type  and  grade  of  securities  pre- 
scribed for  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  New 
York  State,  for  instance,  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  for  you  to  obtain  an  average  yield  of 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  if  one  as  high  as  that.  To 
illustrate,  we  might  mention  a  few  of  the  stand- 
ard railroad  bonds  that  are  legal  investments 
for  savings  banks  and  trust  funds  in  New  York. 
Such  are: 

Jamestown  Franklin  &  Clearfield,  first  mortgage 
4's,  due  in  1959,  selling  to  yield  about  4.40 
per  cent,   net ; 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  refunding  and  general  mort- 
gage 5's,  due  in  1995,  selling  to  yield  about 
4.95   per  cent,   net; 

Cleveland  Terminal  i^-  X'alley,  first  mortgage  4's, 
due  in  1995,  selling  to  yield  about  4.55  per 
cent,  net ; 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  consolidated  mortgage 
5's,  due  in  1919,  selling  to  yield  3.95  per  cent, 
net. 

It  is  very  often  the  practise  among  people  in 
charge  of  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  who  arc 
not  specifically  restricted  by  law  as  to  the  securi- 
ties they  may  buy,  to  make  their  selections  for  a 
somewhat  higher  average  net  yiejd  from  among 
the  better  grades  of  real  estate  inortgages,  which 
ma\-  be  based  upon  either  farm  or  city  property, 
ami  mimicipal  bonds.  In  respect  to  the  latter 
class  of  investments  \vc  ha\e  always  considered 
it  excellent  practise  to  choose  for  such  a  pur- 
pose issues  that  conform  to  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  Federal  (Kivernment  in  accepting  security 
for  the  dejiosit  of  Postal   Savings  Hank   funds. 

When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  making 
specific  recomtiiendations  in  either  of  these  two 
latter  classes  of  investment,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  difficulty  that  neither  of  them  contains 
securities  that  arc  well  known  in  the  general 
market.  They  are,  in  fact,  h.nndled  almost  alto- 
gether in  a  private  way  by  the  investment  and 
mortgage  banking  houses  of  recognired  standing 
bv    direct   offering   to   their   clients. 


Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  corporation  in 
question  does  not  appear  now  to  be  a  "going 
concern"  in  the  sense  that  it  is  actually  turning 
out  and  marketing  its  product,  and  that  the  stock 
in  (juestion,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  purchased 
except  on  the  basis  of  buying  into  a  mere  pros- 
pect, there  are  a  number  of  other  phases  of  the 
proposition  which  we  think  call  for  close  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  thus  far  been  confronted  with  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the  reason  why 
this  proposition  is  not  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  investing  public  with  the  sponsorship 
of  some  reliable  banking  house.  From  experi- 
ence and  observation,  we  have  learned  that  in 
the  average  case  of  the  offering  of  a  stock  proposi- 
tion of  this  kind  without  such  sponsorship  there 
are  underlying  reasons  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the   individual    purchaser  of   the   stock. 

-Moreover,  we  think  the  scheme  adopted  by  the 
corporation  for  the  distribution  of  its  shares  lacks 
sincerity  to  say  the  least.  There  is,  we  suppose, 
nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  it,  but  it  is 
one  which  has  been  used  so  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  doubtful  stock 
propositions,  that  it  is  not  recognized  as  involv- 
ing-the  best  financial  practise.  To  make  it  ap- 
pear that  you  are  one  of  a  chosen  few  especially 
favored  residents  of  your  State  to  be  selected  as 
participants  in  the  prospective  profits  of  the  enter- 
prise may  be  excellent  psychology  from  the  stock- 
selling  point  of  view.  But  do  you  yourself  be- 
lieve it  stands  analysis  in  the  light  of  reason? 

No.  730.    ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  in- 
formation regarding  Illinois  Central  Railway  stock  in- 
cluding the  present  condition  of  the  company  and  its 
prospects. 

We  are  at  some  loss  to  know  whether  you 
•want  general  information  about  the  history  and 
capitalization  of  this  company  or  whether  vou 
are  merely  desirous  of  knowing  something  about 
the  present  status  of  the  road  in  respect  to  earn- 
ings, etc.  The  following  suggestions,  however, 
may  prove  adequate  to  your  requirements. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last,  Illinois 
Central  reported  net  income,  after  charges, 
amounting  to  $6,859, 1 6J  compared  with  $8,138,- 
8J4  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  other  words, 
indicated  earnings  on  the  capital  stock  outstand- 
ing were  the  c<iuivalent  of  about  6',*  per  cent, 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  compared  with  nearly 
7'j   per  cent,  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

From  official  figures  reported  thus  far,  for  the 
current  fiscal  vear,  it  appears  that  when  the  final 
accounts  are  cast  up  surplus  earnings  available 
f«)r  dividends  should  show  the  equivalent  of 
about  9'  ,  per  cent,  on  the  stock.  This,  you  will 
note,  is  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  last 
two  \cars  and  in  fact  over  every  year  since  1911, 
when  the  equivalent  of  about  rO'4  per  cent,  was 
earned  on  the  common  stock.  The  present  rate 
of  annual  dividend  is  5  per  cent. 
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THE  GREAT  PREPAREDNESS  PARADE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ON  MAY  13 
(More   than    125,000   of    the   cily'.s    Imsiiu-ss   ami    |>r.Mcs>ii>nal    men    and    women    marched    up    Fifth    Avenue, 
passing   the    reviewing    stand,    twenty    abreast,    at    the    rale  of    U'.OOO  ar   hour.     The  jwrrfection  of  organization 
that   m.-»dc   such   a   parade   possible   was   due   to   the   executive    genius    of    Crand    Marshal    Charles    H.    SherrilU 
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Chicago,  the      j  %,  .  ii    f 

Political  June.  Chicago  will  become  our 
^'^"'  political  Mecca,  crowded  with 
pilgrims  from  ever>'  part  of  the  country'. 
The  fate  of  the  Republican  party  is  at 
stake.  A  notable  chapter  of  political  history 
is  to  be  written.  It  was  predicted  four 
5'ears  ago  that  the  period  of  great  quadren- 
nial conventions  was  virtually  at  an  end.  It 
was  believed  that  the  system  of  party  pri- 
maries would  become  perfected  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  national  Presidential  primary  act, 
and  t.iat  the  choice  of  candidates  would  be 
so  efiFectively  determined  by  these  preliminary 
methods  that  the  conventions  would  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  adopt  party  plat- 
forms and  provide  for  campaign  committees. 
It  has  not,  however,  worked  out  as  ap- 
peared probable  three  or  four  years  ago.  No 
national  primary  system  has  yet  been  adopt- 
ed, and  only  a  portion  of  the  individual 
States  have  enacted  primary  laws  of  their 
own  that  provide  for  expressions  of  prefer- 
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ence  as  to  Presidential  candidates.  Thus  the 
Republican  convention  of  1916  will  act  with 
full  responsibility.  Even  in  the  States  where 
the  primaries  were  of  the  highest  significance 
four  years  ago,  when  the  Republicans  were 
definitely  choosing  between  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt, the  results  this  year  have  been  of  such 
character  that  they  have  been  quite  incon- 
clusive as  to  selection  of  national  leaders. 
Where  such  State  primaries  have  resulted  in 
favor  of  a  particular  candidate,  they  have 
for  the  most  part  designated  the  State's  own 
"favorite  son"  as  a  matter  of  compliment. 
These  "favorite  sons,"  by  a  tacit  agreement, 
did  not  allow  their  names  to  appear  in  the 
primaries  of  each  other's  States.  Thus  Mr. 
Burton  in  his  own  State  of  Ohio  had  a  clear 
field  as  regards  such  candidates  as  Senator 
Sherman  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fairbanks  of  In- 
diana, and  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa.  As 
for  the  names  most  prcniiincnt  in  the  news- 
papers and  among  the  voters — these  names 
being  Roosevelt,  Hughes,  and  Root — they 
were  not  presented  at  the  primaries.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  Republican  convention 
of  1916  will  be  made  up  of  uninstructed 
delegates  to  a  far  greater  extent  not  only 
than  that  of  1912,  but  it  will  also  be  less 
affected  by  positive  Instructions  than  any 
convention  held  within  more  than  twenty 
years. 

-^^^         There    lia\c    been    m;my    people 
oftht        willing  to  \enture  a  prediction  as 
to  the  outcome  oi  this  Kepuhh- 
can  cr)nvrnfion.     Rut  most  of  the  men  whose 
political  information  is  extensive  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  what  will  happen.     There  are 
rvcrr«lingly    able    and    shrewd    political    ob- 
(•rvrrs   in    Indian.)    who   li.ive   canv.issrd    tlir 
«ritire  coiinfrv  and  prrMi.KJed  themselves  lli;it 
Mr.  Fairbanks  will  be  the  r.iniiid.itr.     Thrre 
arc  others,   usinR  M)mpwhat   the  same  pr«K- 
rssrs  of   logical   rltminatlon,   who   think    th.it 
Senator  I  larding  of  Ohio   (who  will  be  the 
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temporary  chairman  of  the  convention)  will 
emerge  as  the  Presidential  nominee.  So  im- 
portant a  newspaper  as  the  New  York  Times 
has  allowed  its  most  conspicuous  political 
writing  to  be  done  by  a  member  of  its  staff 
who  has  convinced  himself  that  the  head  of 
the  Republican  ticket  will  be  either  Mr. 
Herbert  Hadley,  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
or  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  the  dis- 
tinguished officer  now  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary Department  of  the  East.  The  friends 
of  Senator  Weeks  and  Governor  McCall 
of  Massachusetts  still  see  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  after  fruitless  balloting  the  dele- 
gates may  unite  upon  one  or  the  other  of 
these  typical  Republican  statesmen  of  New 
England.  There  will  be  an  influential  group 
of  delegates  supporting  Mr.  Root  of  New 
York.  Their  arguments  will  be  as  positive 
as  those  supporting  the  Fairbanks  movement 
arc  of  the  opposite  character. 

The  supporters  of  Senator  Sher- 
Sht"man       Hian,    of    Illinois,    use    a    third 

method  also  recognized  in  the 
textbooks  on  logic — namely,  the  method  of 
analog}-.  They  recall  the  situation  in  1860. 
The  affairs  of  the  nation  then  were  criti- 
cal,  and    they  are  critical   to-day.      An    Illi- 


nois man  of  humble  origin,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  name,  gained  the  nomination  over 
Seward,  Chase,  and  the  other  great  party 
leaders.  The  chief  argument  for  Senator 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  as  presented  in  the 
campaign  literature  distributed  by  his  sup- 
porters, lies  in  their  claim  that  he  is  as 
crude  and  ungainly  as  it  was  the  fashion 
once  to  regard  Lincoln.  Yet  we  know  now 
— and  many  people  knew  then — that  Lin- 
coln was  a  much  abler  man  than  Seward, 
with  a  finer  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  a  greater  power  of  leader- 
ship. But  if  there  were  those  who  knew 
that  Lincoln  was  equal  to  Seward  in  many 
ways,  and  superior  to  him  in  others,  it  is  not 
yet  claimed  by  Senator  Sherman's  supporters 
that  he  is  a  statesman  like  Root,  a  lawyer 
and  orator  like  Hughes,  or  a  supreme  lead- 
er and  administrator  like  Roosevelt.  Sen- 
ator Sherman  has  not  yet  secured  a  fol- 
lowing outside  of  his  own  State.  That  he 
has  virtues  and  merits  nobody  doubts.  That 
he  is  another  Lincoln  is  incredible  on  the 
face  of  the  evidence  as  yet  presented. 

Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  is 
Cummins  incomparably  the  ablest  and 
best  qualified  of  the  Western 
candidates.  All  lawyers  respect  him  for  his 
deser\ed  eminence  at  the  bar.  All  adminis- 
trators know  of  his  remarkable  record  as 
Governor  of  Iowa  for  three  terms.  Men  of 
intellect  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  know 
him  as  a  fellow-legislator  of  an  abilit>-  that 
places  him  in  the  highest  rank.  But  the 
railroad  and  corporate  interests  of  the  East 
have  thought  of  Senator  Cummins  as  a  little 
too  radical ;  the  "standpatters"  remember  his 
undaunted  fight — along  with  DoUiver,  Bev- 
eridge,  and  others — against  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill;  and 
there  are  many  politicians  who  remember 
that,  after  calmly  studying  the  facts  of  1912, 
he  repudiated  the  Taft  nomination  and  suf>- 
ported  Roosevelt  while  successfully  main- 
taining his  position  in  the  Republican  part)'. 
Senator  Cummins*  record  is  singular  in  that 
he  had  refused  to  be  identified  with  any 
one  of  the  several  great  blunders  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Thus  there  would  seem  to 
be  four  men  whose  candidacies  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  convention  cm  positive  grounds, 
these  being  Roo,->cvelt  and  Hughes,  Root  and 
Cummins,  Others,  like  Burton,  will  also  be 
urged  as  positively  desirable;  yet  the  chief 
arguments  for  them  will  be  those  of  com- 
promise and  political  availabilit>'. 
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Othert 


There  is  a  great  popular  demand 
for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  It  is  natural  that  the 
politicians  and  newspapers  opposed  to  him 
should  have  tried  to  minimize  this  wave  of 
Roosevelt  sentiment.  A  few  months  ago 
it  seemed  quite  impossible  that  his  name 
should  be  seriously  considered  in  the  Repub- 
lican convention.  If  he  should  be  nom- 
inated, it  will  not  be  due  to  any  scheming 
or  planning,  but  because  of  a  nation-wide 
call  that  the  poli- 
ticians will  feel 
obliged  to  heed.  As 
the  situation  shapes 
itself  and  the  period 
of  the  active  cam- 
paign approaches,  it 
becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats are  not  to  be 
easily  defeated.  The 
Republicans  will  have 
to  find  strong  and 
positive  leadership, 
and  must  adopt  a 
definite  and  courage- 
ous platform  or  they 
will  enter  the  contest 
with  poor  prospects 
of  success.  That  there 
is  a  demand  for  Mr. 
Root  is  bc>ond  doubt ; 
but  when  carefully 
tested  this  demand 
seems  to  relate  chiefly 
to  Mr.  RfXit's  fitness 
for  the  portfolio  of 
State.  All  Republi- 
cans and  Progressives 
alike — together  with 
many  Demrjcrats — 
would  heartily  favor 
Mr.  Root  for  his  old 
partition  as  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  RfK>sc- 
velt,    as   a   leader   of 

American  opinion,  has  been  more  conspicu- 
ous in  recent  nvjnths  than  any  other  man. 
His  general  pf)int  of  view  concerning  na- 
tional tMues  has  alwavs  been  that  of  the  un- 
boMed  mass  of  thr  RrpuMir.nn  p.nrty.  It 
ihould  be  said  that  Mr.  Rrxjt,  through  a  long 
period  of  his  life,  stood  in  New  York  as  an 
opponent  of  brns  rule,  that  Mr.  HuKhrs  came 
forward  upon  his  mrrif^  as  an  infrllrcfiial 
and  mor.lI  Iradrr  in  p»il)Iir  aff.iirs,  that  Mr. 
Burton,  Senator  Cummins,  and  other  candi- 


O  CrMtemood  h  UrxJenraod 

HON'.    KMIIU    ROOT,   OP    NKW    YORK 
(From    a    jihotograjdi    taken    I.ut    month) 


dates  have  made  a  like  record,  and  that  there 
are  no  influential  schemes  on  foot  to  select 
an  unworthy  ticket  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention. But  the  conditions  of  the  world 
call  for  preeminent  guidance  in  public  af- 
fairs; and  no  party  can  go  strongly  before 
the  country  unless  it  can  show  itself  capa- 
ble of  high  patriotism,  and  unless  it  can  lay 
aside  pett}'  things  and  recognize  the  largest 
issues  while  accepting  genuine  and  courage- 
ous leadership. 

Tu  u  L       The     Na- 

The  Mahe-up     . 

of  the     tional  Com- 

Convention         •   ^  -n 

mittee  will 
not  play  the  deter- 
mining part  in  creat- 
ing this  convention, 
as  it  did  in  that  of 
four  years  ago.  In 
1912  the  committee 
sat  for  many  daj's  in 
advance,  dealing  with 
contests ;  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  convention 
was  secured  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  po- 
litical views  of  the 
National  Committee 
by  the  way  in  which 
it  seated  and  unseat- 
ed claimants.  This 
year  the  disputed 
seats  will  be  relative- 
ly few  in  number, 
and  will  relate  almost 
entirely-  to  States  like 
Louisiana  and  Geor- 
gia, where  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  no 
real  strcngtii.  The 
great  scandal  of  Re- 
publican conventions 
ever  since  tlic  Ci\  il 
War  has  been  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  large 
delegations  from  the 
Southern  States.  The 
overwhelming  prefer- 
ence of  the  Kc|)|Ul)lican  States  four  years  ago 
was  (Iffr.itcd  by  vf)tes  from  States  and  island 
drprndcncies  which  could  render  no  aid  in 
the  election  of  a  Republican  ticket.  Since 
1012  the  b.isis  of  reprrsrnfation  has  been  im- 
proved, although  the  reform  has  been  far 
from  radical.  Thus  Georgia  will  have  16 
delegates  instead  of  2H ;  Ix)uisi:ma  and  Mis- 
sissippi will  raili  have  12  inslr.id  of  20;  and 
Texas  will  have  26  instead  of  40.  Vir>,'inia 
will  have   16  instead  of  24,  and  the  same  is 
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THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONTMITTEE 
(1,  William  F.  Stone,  scrgcant-at-arms:  2,  Alvah  H.  Martin,  of  Virginia;  3,  James  P.  Goodrich,  of  Indiana; 
4,  Fred  Stanley,  of  Kansas;  S,  Ralph  E.  Williams,  of  Oregon-  6,  John  T.  Adams,  of  Iowa;  7.  Fred  W.  Upham, 
of  Illinois:  8,  T.  K.  Nicdringhaus,  of  Missouri;  9,  George  R.  Sheldon,  treasurer;  10.  James  B.  Reynolds,  secre- 
tary; 11,  Charles  D.  Hilles,  of  New  York,  chairman;  12,  Charles  B.  Warren,  of  Michigan;  13,  F.  W.  Estabrook,  of 
New   Hampshire;    14,   Franklin   Murphy,   of  New  Jersey;    IS,  E.  C.  Duncan,  of  North  Carolina) 


true  of  Alabama.  South  Carolina  will  have 
11  instead  of  18,  Arkansas  15  instead  of  18, 
Florida  8  instead  of  12,  and  North  Carolina 
21  instead  of  24.  This  year's  convention 
allows  four  delegates-at-large  to  each  State 
and  one  to  each  Congressional  district.  In 
addition  to  these,  it  allows  one  more  delegate 
from  each  district  where  the  Republican  vote 
in  1908  was  over  7500.  The  total  number 
of  delegates  will  be  985,  as  against  1078 
four  years  ago.  There  is  still  an  undue 
preponderance  of  votes  from  States  which 
are  not  expected  to  give  the  Republicans  any 
electoral  AOtes.  Thus  Texas  has  the  same 
strength  in  the  convention  that  California  or 
Iowa  has.  Nevertheless,  the  new  basis  is  a 
distinct     improvement. 


that  may  have  a  good  deal  of  effect  upon  the 
tone  of  the  convention  and  the  temper  of 
its  subsequent  proceedings.  There  is  always 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  active  groups, 
cliques,  or  interests,  to  press  upon  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  a  platform  prepared  in 
advance,  and  thus  to  control  the  formal  ex- 
pressions that  are  to  go  before  the  country' 
as  the  party's  creed  for  the  contest.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  "cut-and-dried"  platform 
will  be  accepted  this  year  from  any  quarter. 


„  ,         It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 

Progresaloea      .  ..  ,-      ,    • 

tobi         Kepublicans  hope  to  nnd  it  pos- 

Consulttd  Ml      .1  vi- 

sible to  make  common  cause  this 

year  with  the  Progressives.  That  means  that 


No 


Furthermore,  the  Republican 
Preliminary  party  liopcs  to  bccomc  establislicd 
"'""""'  in  all  States,  tiiis  being  true  of 
the  Democratic  party,  which,  in  a  three-cor- 
nered fight,  four  years  ago,  stood  well  even  in 
Vermont,  and  wliich  is  strongly  organized 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  There  arc 
now  only  about  four  States  in  the  South  in 
which  the  Republicans  have  not  even  a  re- 
spectable minority.  This  year's  convention 
will  not  be  seriously  disturbed  over  contests 
for  seats,  and  will  be  able  to  proceed  rapidly 
to  its  main  tasks  when  it  opens  on  the  morn- 
ing of  ^Vednesday,  June  7.  Senator  Hard- 
ing, of  Ohio,  will  be  offered  to  the  conven- 
tion as  its  temporary  presiding  officer,  and 
will   be   accepted.     He   will   make   a   speech 
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HON.    Tlll-ODCKK    K.     IllKTOX,    OK    Oil   O 
(Who   is   one   of   the    leading   candidates) 


there  must  be  agreement  upon  the  essentials 
of   a   platform,   as   well   as   upon   candidates. 
Two-thirds  of  the  actual   Republican  voters 
are     progressive     rather     than     reactionarj* ; 
while  a   great   majoritj'  of   the  members  of 
the  Progressive  party  are  far  from  being  ir- 
reconcilable radicals  or  sf»cialists.     The  Pro- 
(rressivr  convention  will  meet  at  Chicago  on 
the  »ame   date  as   the    Republican.      It   will 
be   a    little    larger    in    membership    than    the 
other  body,  this  being  due  to  some  pcrtiliari- 
tie*  in  the  representation.     The  Auditorium 
Tbratrr.  in  which  the  convcntirjn  will  meet, 
will    have   seats    for   ■¥)()()    pcfjple.      If    the)' 
cannot  cociperate  with  the  Republicans,   the 
Prf>grpssive%  will  undoubtedly  put  a  ticket  of 
their  own   in   the   field.      The   people  of   the 
United   State*  are  not   in   a   pa.tis.m   nvHul, 
and  will  not  Utok  very  favorably  upon  a  kincl 
»»f  ;    '  ■  '      ing  at  Chitano  that  would 

dis::^.....  .-kT  and  w<»rl«l-wi«le  problrtus 

that  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
public  men.  If  leading  {xditical  parties  can> 
not  ari       •     •'  "  of  thr  times,  there  will 

be  nori  ,  •  ■  fs  Iwt'orr  Auf^UHt. 


It    docs    not    now    appear    that 

Common  'n     i 

Sentiment  In     IVIr.     \V  llson — WHO    Will     bc     rc- 
Tivo  Parties  ■        ,     j    u  1  ..■  •      ^l 

noniin.ilcd  by  p.cclamation  in  the 
Democratic  convention  that  opens  at  St. 
Jvouis  on  June  14 — will  bc  a  weak  candidate. 
It  will  take  the  united  strenfzth  of  the  Re- 
publicans and  Progressives  to  bring  about  a 
Democratic  defeat.  If  Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive voters  were  all  broii;:ht  together  in 
a  solid  mass  and  their  preferences  were  as- 
certained, It  would  untloubtedly  be  sliown 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  clear  lead  over  any 
other  candidate.  The  Pr(i;zrcssivc  \oters 
are,  naturally,  all  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  There 
are  several  million  Republican  voters,  most 
of  whom  would  be  ready  to  support  Roose- 
velt if  given  the  chance.  The  opposition  to 
him  is  not  chiefly  in  the  r;mk  and  (ilc,  but 
thiefly  among  the  leaders  and  tlwir  org.uis. 
If  a  comparativrlv  sm.ill  number  of  these 
leaders  should  /in.illv  drride  to  join  the  Pro- 
grcHsiven  in  supporting  Roosrvelf,  both  par- 
tie*  w«»uld  accept  the  result  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  the  ufjdrrst.indin^  th.it  If  hr  were 
elected  hi*  adininislr.ition  wuuld  be  ni.nlr  up 
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of  the  ablest  and  strongest  public  men  who 
were  available.  As  a  second  choice,  the  sen- 
timent of  the  total  mass  of  Republican  and 
Progressive  voters  at  the  present  time  would 


sociation  with  many  men  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  desired  result.  His  views 
upon  the  foremost  of  current  issues  are  not 
known  to  the  public.  If  he  is  in  general 
agreement  with  the  methods  and  views  of 
the  present  Democratic  administration,  the 
countr)'  might  with  difficulty  be  persuaded 
to  elect  him  even  if  he  were  nominated  by 
Republicans  and  Progressives  alike.  For  the 
logic  of  the  situation  would  be  mainly  on  the 
side  of  the  people  now  bearing  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities.  The  only  possibility  of 
Republican  victor}'  lies  in  strong  leadership 
by  men  who  have  intense  convictions  in  op- 
position to  the  methods  and  policies  of  the 
present  administration  as  regards  ( 1 )  the 
preparation  of  this  country-  to  defend  itself, 
and  to  support  its  views  of  peace  and  its 
views  of  right  and  wnmg,  in  times  of  world- 
war;  (2)  the  Mexican  situation;  (3)  the 
rights  of  neutrals  as  trampled  upon  by  Euro- 
pean belligerents;  (4)  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion; (5)  issues  relating  to  Panama  and  the 
Canal.  Besides  these  and  other  questions 
having  to  do  with  our  external  relations  and 
our  world  position,  there  are  matters  of 
much  less  importance  in  these  abnormal 
times,  having  to  do  with  the  tariff,  with  pub- 
lic e.xpcnditure,   public  income,   and  so  on. 


^^   .  .It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Justice 

Potition  Would  Hughes    would    not    tor    a    mo- 

"'  ment    consider   an    invitation    to 

leave  the   bench   and   make   a   campaign   for 

HON.  CHARLES  E.   HUGHES,  OF   NEW  YORK,  FOR-      the   Presidency   if   he   were  not   as  strongly 

MERLY  GOVERNOR,   NOW   MKMHER  OK  THE  UNITED      opposed  to  the  Wilson  policies  and  methods 

STATES  SUPREME  COURT  ^^  ^^^  ^y^    ^^^^  .^^j   ^^^    Roosevelt.     The 

(From  a  new  photograph   by   Bachrach,   Washington) 


seem  to  be  in  favor  of  asking  Justice  Hughes 
to  retire  from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  accept  the  joint  nomination.  If 
such  a  decision  were  reached  at  Chicago,  it 
would  be  accepted  and  strongly  supported 
by  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
both  parties.  Justice  Hughes  is  regarded 
very  highly  by  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress, has  a  strong  following  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  would  be  acceptable  to  New 
England,  and  is  much  in  the  mind  of  intelli- 
gent   Republicans   in   some   Western    States. 

.,    ^  ,  Having      recentlv       become      a 

Nttd  of  .,,-,,      ,- 

a  Positiim  judge,   Mr.   Hughes  was  not  in- 

Att.tude  ^.^i^.pj     j^     j,^^    political     ditier- 

ences  of  1912.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  in- 
tellectual power,  and  has  a  reputation  for 
firmness  and  courage.  He  has  not  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  talent  for  working  in  close  as- 
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■weakness  of  some  of  the  other 
Republican  candidates,  apart 
from  their  lack  of  a  wide 
recognition  as  men  of  the 
first  order  of  abilit}'  and 
leadership,  lies  in  their  hav- 
ing failed  to  convince  the 
countr}'  that  the\-  would 
have  handled  great  issues  in 
a  totally  different  way  if 
the)-  had  been  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's place.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  Mr.  Root,  beyond  a 
doubt,  would  in  this  period 
of  emergenq,"  have  handled 
army  and  na\y  questions, 
the  Mexican  issue,  the  prob- 
lem of  neutral  rights  as 
against  European  belliger- 
ents, the  Philippines,  and  the 
West  Indian  and  Central 
American  situations,  in  a 
manner  wholly  different 
from  the  treatment  those 
questions  have  had  at  the 
hands  of  President  Wil>on. 
The  times  that  are  immedi- 
ately ahead  of  us  are  regard- 
ed by  many  thoughtful  men 
as  more  dangerous  and  crit- 
ical for  our  countr\-  than 
those  through  which  we 
have  been  passing.  Within 
the  next  four  years  there  are 
to  be  great  emergencies  and 
also  profound  readjustments. 


Tht  Qrtat 
American 
Pronnun 


©Cr- 


There   are   those 
who  have  a  con- 
ception    of      an 
administration      that    should 
include  Mr.   Rrj<isevelt,   Mr. 
Rfxjt,      and      other      men      of      prominence 
and    experience,   and    which   should    be   sup- 
p*<rtcd   by  a   rcfjrgani/cd   Senate  and    House 
of     new     and     strong     leadership.       People 
of    this   way   of    thinking   kn«iw   what   they 
want  to  vote  for,  and  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  imp'jrfancc  of  working  for  the 
program  that  their  constructive  imaginations 
have   formulated.      It   is   perhaps   true   that 
Justice   Hughes  would   fit  into  such  a   plan 
and  program.    But  there  are  men  who  w<Mild 
be   willing    to   .tupport    cither    R»>ovvrlf    <ir 
Root,   and    who   think    that    Hughes   would 
have  ::  '  f»f  availability  as  a 

candid..:-,    .....   ..^    .  ..:      bccausr  thry   are  as 

yet  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  become  of 
their  ideal  of  a  great  American  program  un- 
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COLONEL  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT,  AS  HE  LOOKS  THIS  YEAR 


der  his  management  as  President.  Wc  arc 
not  attempting  to  do  anything  else  in  these 
comments  except  to  bring  before  our  readers 
the  general  conditions  under  which  the  con- 
ventions arc  about  to  be  held.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  odt  been  trying  to  force  himself 
upon  the  country,  much  less  ujion  .i  reluc- 
tant gnjup  ot  "Old  (luard"  Re|niblican  poli- 
ticians. He  has  been  proclaiming  views  and 
principles,  and  appealing  for  his  "great 
.Anirrican  |)rogram."  Tlutse  who  are  op- 
jMjscd  to  a  progr.un  of  this  kuid  should  bring 
forward  a  definitely  different  one,  in  order 
that  the  Rrpublic.in  party  ina\  st.irid  for 
something  explicit  when  it  has  adopted  its 
platform.  If  Mr.  H utiles  is  to  be  the  can- 
<lidatc,    it    becomes   more    than    ever    iujpor- 
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tant  that  the  platform  should  be  adopted 
before  the  candidate  has  indicated  his  ac- 
ceptance; for  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  Mr.  Root  the  candidate  would  in  some 
real  sense  be  his  own  platform,  while  in 
that  of  Mr.  Hughes  there  has  been  no  hint 
of  his  views  upon  the  foremost  issues  of  the 
past  tvvo  years. 

,    ,  „     ,      Perhaps,   after  all,   the  country' 

la  the  Country  "^   '.  ,t    ■         i         i  • 

in  Heroic  IS  not  in  a  suthcientlj'  heroic 
Mood?  mood  to  justify  the  Republicans 
in  taking  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  even  Mr.  Root 
for  leadership  this  year.  The  revival  of  busi- 
ness prosperity'  has  brought  a  good  deal  of 
blinded  contentment,  particularly  through- 
out the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  If  the  Re- 
publicans at  Chicago  tr>'  to  cater  to  this 
mood,  they  will  furnish  so  good  an  argu- 
ment for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
for  an  increased  majoritj-  of  Democrats  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  that  it  would  be 
almost  farcical  to  put  a  ticket  in  the  field. 
They  must  either  condemn,  sweepingly  and 
soundly,    the    military    bill    completed    last 


riii>t>'kr4|  li  by  tlie  Ahxtk  ui  I'ri'ss  Asjun-laticm.  Xpw  York 
SENATOR    WILLIAM    E.    BORAH    OF    IPAHO 

(Mr.  Borah  has  been  much  mentioned  ass  a  possible 
Keptiblican  nominee,  and  h.is  been  conspicuous  in  his 
opposition  to  the   Democratic  military  bill) 

month  at  Washington,  or  they  must  condone 
it.  If  they  condone  it  they  will  have  gone  on 
record  as  declaring  that  the  Administration 
and  the  Democratic  Congress  are  dealing 
adequately  with  the  problem  of  "prepared- 
ness."     If   they   condemn    it   fearlessly,   and 


tell  what  they  know  to  be  the  truth  about 
it,  they  will  oftend  ver>-  powerful  political 
elements  that  have  made  this  military'  bill 
the  farcical  and  vicious  thing  that  it  actually 
is.  The  measure  calls  for  the  largest  pxjssi- 
ble  looting  of  the  Treasur)-,  for  the  smallest 
possible  military-  results.  It  offers  nothing 
of  appreciable  value  for  safeguards  against 
dangers  that  might  arise  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  its  provisions  would  amount  to 
ver}-  little  at  any  time,  if  real  trouble  arose. 

.^,,,»     ..,•       Almost  even'  feature  of  the  act 

Will  Rtoublieant  .       .  ,  "  .        , 

"Side-Step"  IS  based  upon  obsolete  and  re- 
"""  ''  jected  principles.  Ever)'  intel- 
ligent man  knows  that  we  need  an  army 
highly  professionalized  as  regards  officers, 
equipment,  and  special  services,  and  highly 
democratized  as  respects  citizen  service.  The 
plan  of  a  small  hired  army  had  been  clung 
to  by  the  English,  by  the  United  States,  and 
by  China.  It  had  been  rejected  by  all  other 
nations,  great  and  small.  It  is  now  rejected 
by  England.  It  is  dead  in  China,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  revolution — we  alone  remain  on 
the  medieval  basis  of  the  mercenary  army. 
There  is  no  prospect  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
hire  the  additional  100.000  men,  more  or 
less,  that  the  new  bill  nominally  adds  to  the 
regular  army.  Under  the  right  kind  of 
system  we  could  train  millions  of  young  men, 
even  without  resorting  to  the  principle  of 
compulsion.  The  National  Guard  feature 
of  the  bill  is  radically  wrong,  but  since  it  is 
altogether  the  creation  of  politics  it  will  be 
difficult  to  denounce  it  in  a  convention  that 
must  deal  with  political  considerations.  The 
Chicago  Republican  Convention  will  be  in 
a  truly  heroic  mood  if  it  allows  men  like 
Senator  Borah  to  write  the  plank  denouncing 
the  new  militan,'  bill  and  to  tell  the  truth 
about  it  explicitly.  Yet  if  the  Republicans, 
in  the  great  emergencies  that  face  the  whole 
world,  are  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  National  Guard  lobby  and  the  evils  of 
the  new  law,  why  should  the  Republicans 
presume  to  ask  the  countn.'  to  let  them  con- 
trol  legislation   instead  of   the   Democrats? 

,  ,  ,  There  had  been  radical  difter- 
Sehtmton  ences  in  the  army-reorganization 
Pap*r  plans  agreed  upon  in  the  two 
branches  of  Congress,  and  the  measures  were 
referred  to  a  conference  committee  on  April 
25.  The  House  steadfastly  refused  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate's  provision  for  a  Federal 
volunteer  army,  and  w.is  equally  firm  against 
the  proposal  of  a  standing  army  of  250,000. 
In  conference  committee  a  compromise  was 
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agreed  upon,  fi.xing  the  maximum  peace 
strength  at  186.000  officers  and  men,  exclu- 
sive of  quartermaster,  medical,  and  signal 
departments.  That  is  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
ChamJJerlain,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Militar)'  Affairs.  Cliairman  Hay, 
of  the  House  Committee  (the  leading  oppo- 
nent of  "preparedness"  in  Congress),  has  is- 
sued a  formal  statement  maintaining  that 
there  will  be  only  175,000  soldiers,  and  that 
if  ever  the  army  has  that  strength  it  will 
be  after  five  years.  Meanwhile  he  hopes 
that  Congress  will  repeal  the  provisions  of 
increase.  The  conference  agreement  was 
reached  on  May  1.3.  P'our  days  later  the 
Senate  adopted  the  compromise  measure 
without  roll  call,  and  it  was  cxp<cted  that 
the  House  would  follow  suit  without  delay. 
The  Army  bill  is  merely  a  scheme  for  hiring 
men  to  be  icjldicrs  on  enlistment  contracts. 
There  is  nothing  that  appr.ils  to  patriotism 
in  this  method,  and  the  wages  arc  not  at- 
tractive as  against  other  opportunities.  Con- 
sequently, the  mm  can  not  be  found,  and  the 
army  enlargrmrnt  is  merely  a  futile  scheme 
on  paper.  On  .March  IS,  Congress  author- 
ized the  enlistment  of  20,000  men  at  once  to 
bring  ■  to   full  strength   in 

virw  (j:  : i, c.    Affrr  two  months 

fewer  than  7000  men  had  l)rrn  secured. 


„  Certainly  it  does  not  appear  that 

Preparednera        ,  .■  r     /^  -ii     l 

in  Civic  the  action  or  Congress  will  be 
Demonatrution,  ^^^^^^^^  ^v  the  Country  as  a  rea- 
sonable answer  to  the  demand  for  prepared- 
ness. The  bill  was  approaching  completion 
when  the  Preparedness  Parade  in  New  York 
City,  on  May  13,  took,  form  as  a  dcfmite 
protest.  This  was  the  greatest  civic  demon- 
stration in  the  histor}-  of  New  York.  More 
than  125,000  people  marched  in  formal  ar- 
ray, several  thousand  of  whom  were  women, 
including  many  hundreds  of  trained  nurses. 
The  numbers  were  restricted,  because  no 
more  could  have  passed  the  reviewing  stand 
in  a  single  day.  The  parade  was  organized 
and  led  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill ;  and 
up<jn  the  reviewing  stand  were  Mayor 
Mitchel,  Major-(  ieniT.il  Wood,  Admiral 
Usher,  and  many  others.  It  was  a  non- 
partisan expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
business  interests  of  New  York.  Chic.igo  is 
to  ha\e  a  parade  of  like  character  on  June  .^, 
and  it  is  announced  that  St.  Louis  and  many 
other  cities  have  agreed  to  make  demonstra- 
tions upon  that  date.  The  idea  of  the  tr.iin- 
ing  of  young  men,  and  the  duty  of  citi/en 
service,  In-gins  to  take  hold  of  the  |)ublic 
mind,  G)lofirl  Roosevelt,  on  .M:i\  1'^  luadr 
a  great  plea  for  prrp.irrdnrss  ;it  Drfniii, 
Mich.,  this  city  having  been  regarded  as  the 
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chief  center  of  so-called  "pacifism"  by  reason 
of  Mr.  Henr>-  Ford's  influence  as  a  propa- 
gandist   in    his   home    community. 

J,  ^  Public  opinion  in  the  State  of 
Will  Train  New  York  has  resulted  in  the 
luBoua  adoption  of  bills  by  the  legisla- 
ture— duly  approved  by  Governor  Whitman 
— providing  for  compulsorj'  physical  and 
military  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
Physical  training  will  apply  to  all,  boys  and 
girls  alike,  over  eight  years  of  age.  Between 
sixteen  and  nineteen,  schoolboys  will  receive 
military  and  disciplinary-  training  three 
b.ours  each  week,  with  a  period  of  tsvo  weeks 
in  camp.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  has  endorsed  the 
new  legislation,  although  contending  that 
the  obligation  should  rest  upon  all  boys, 
whether  in  school  or  at  work.  The  disci- 
pline and  physical  instruction  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  boys  at  a  most  critical 
period  in  their  lives,  and  even  in  times  of 
peace  will  contribute  materially  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  State  and  nation.  A  third 
measure  adopted  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture and  approved  by  Governor  Whitman 
provides,  under  certain  circumstances,  for 
compulsor>-  ser\ice  in  the  National  Guard. 
If  the  standard  of  efficlenc}'  or  public  serv- 
ice demands  more  Guardsmen  than  the  pres- 
ent system  brings  for\vard,  the  authorities  of 
any  cit>-  or  town   may  compel   enlistments. 

n,Mimary    I"    *^<^    ^^y    ^'^1    provision    is 
Trntn:ro      madc   for   the   expenses   of   men 

Camps  •■  I  J-  •     • 

attcnnmg    the    muitar>'    trammg 
camps.      Even    without    such    governmental 


aid,  however,  enrolments  for  the  various 
camps  have  been  coming  in  in  large  num- 
bers. Last  year  some  2500  men  attended 
the  three  successive  camps  held  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  the  one  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  one  at  Monterey.  California, 
This  year  five  camps  are  to  be  held  at 
Plattsburg,  three  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia,  three  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indianapolis,  one  each  at  San  Antonio  and 
Galveston,  Texas  (if  border  conditions  per- 
mit), and  one  each  at  Monterey,  California, 
Salt  Lake  CitA'.  Utah,  and  American  Lake, 
Washington.  The  number  of  enrolments 
for  these  sixteen  citizens'  training  camps 
reached  a  total  of  12,000  in  the  middle  of 
last  month.  More  than  eight  thousand  had 
at  that  time  registered  for  Plattsburg  alone, 
with  enrolments  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  a  day.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  20,000  men  will  this  sum- 
mer attend  the  various  training  camps 
throughout  the  country'.  Congress  having 
now  decided  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
volunteers  for  militar>^  training,  the  move- 
ment will   doubtless  be  greatly  stimulated. 

Owing  to  an  insistent  demand, 
^Wc^T:Zl  a  subdivision  of   the   Plattsburg 

Camp  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
school  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  will  be  held  at  Fort  Terr>',  on  Plum 
Island.  N.  Y.,  from  July  6  to  August  10. 
There  is  a  government  artillen.'  post  at  this 
place,  affording  an  opportunity'  to  the  bo^-s 
to  learn  something  of  the  working  of  the 
coast-defense  guns,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  sufficient  leisure  for  recreation. 
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Even  the  women  have  become  interested  in 
militan"  training,  and  several  camps  for  their 
sex  have  recently  been  held,  the  most  prom- 
inent being  located  at  Washington  and  called 
the  "National  Ser\nce  School."  At  this  camp 
such  things  as  first-aid  and  surgical  dressing, 
and  telegraphy  and  signalling  are  taught, 
the  course  lasting   two   weeks. 

An  interesting  application  of  the 
"piJuMbl^rg"  "Plattsburg  idea"  to  the  navy  is 
the  training  cruise  planned  by 
the  Na\y  Department  for  civilians  during 
the  summer.  This  cruise  will  be  made  on 
reserve  battleships  and  will  run  from  August 
15  to  September  12.  Its  object  is  to  train 
a  body  of  reserves  for  the  navy,  as  well  as 
to  give  citizens  an  acquaintance  with  naval 
matters  and  to  foster  a  patriotic  interest  in 
that  arm  of  national  defense.  Recruits  for 
the  course  must  qualify  with  some  knowledge 
of  seamanship  and  maritime  matters,  or  be 
familiar  with  some  trade  or  profession  that 
can  be  utilized  on  board  ship.  This  naval 
training  course  promises  to  pro\'e  highly  at- 
tractive to  young  men  who  have  a  taste  for 
the  sea,  and  the  date  set  for  the  close  of 
enrolments.  June  1.  will  doubtless  find  ap- 
plications from  more  men  than  can  be 
accommodated. 

The  Naval  bills,  based  upon  the 

Our  Maoai     program  announced  by  the  Prcsi- 

Pohcy        jpj^j     ^i^j     Secretar)'      Daniels 

more  than  six  months  ago,  are  still  pending 
in  the  committees.  During  much  of  that 
period  there  have  been  numerous  sittings  for 
the  hearing  of  expert  testimony.  The  fate 
of  the  program  is  wholly  uncertain,  and  it 
is  not  even  known  when  the  c(jmmittees 
will  be  prepared  to  rep^irt.  Many  of  the 
Republican  Congressmen  arc  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  spreading  the  building  of  new  ships 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  They  would 
prefer  to  iuue  bonds  for  the  creation  of  a 
large  navy  to  be  constructed  at  once.  A 
number  of  Democratic  Congressmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  because  they  are  not  in  favor  of 
batflrsf  •    '     ..'  [^   .jp^.  ^.j^^ 

there   V. ,ijt    tinding   men 

enough  to  man  the  ships,  and  here  again  the 
heroic  nvx>d  must  be  invoked  by  the  Repub- 
licans or  else  the  ^  '  fration's  views  and 
methods  must  be  •  ,'d.  Thf*sc  who  fa- 
vor a  ttronK  navy  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  drawn  into  difficulties 
in  facing  its  duties  and  rrsfyinsibjlitics  in  the 
world,  if  it  is  strong  rnough  to  secure  wholc- 


Photograph  by  American  I'ress  Association.  New  York 
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fWho  has  l)een  in  command  of  the  American  sailors 
and  marines  endeavoring  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  little  West  Indian  republics  of  Santo  Domingo 
and   Haiti) 


some  respect  in  all  quarters.  Those  who 
like  the  way  the  party  now  in  power  has 
been  dealing  with  the  navy  problems  and 
the  army  question  ought  not  to  find  it  ditli- 
cult  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  this  year. 
Thus  if  the  Republican  party  does  not  take, 
in  the  most  explicit  way.  a  different  position 
from  that  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Democratic  Congress,  it  will  be  inviting  its 
own  defeat. 

Indications  late  in  Mav  were 
f'oVZ"Nt''y  that  the  Daniels  program'  would 
not  be  accepted  e\  en  by  the 
Democrats  of  Congress,  although  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  number  of  battle-cruisers  or- 
dered, and  a  go«)(i  njany  submarines  for  next 
year's  authorized  construction.  The  pro- 
vision for  aero|»lanes  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
large  as  the  rn»»re  progressive  experts  de- 
mand. Steps  are,  of  course,  being  t.iken  to 
increase  the  number  of  youny  rtav.il  oHicer* 
under  training,  but  m\wc  wholly  new  sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  invented  for  making  it 
to  the  advantage  of  young  Anirritans  to 
ftcrvc  for  a  time  as  seamen,      it  is  almost  ini- 
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THE  ARMORED  CRUISER  •  TENNESSEE"  IN  MIRAFLORES  LOCKS.  PANAMA  CANAL 

(Secretary   McAdoo,    with   other   officials,   was   on   board    this    ship,    returning    from    the   commercial    conference   at 

Buenos    Aires    and    other    visits    in    South    America) 


possible  to  operate  the  naval  vessels  now  in 
commission,  because  of  the  shortage  of  men. 
Our  naval  officers,  including:  also  engineers 
and  constructors,  are  well  trained  and 
worthy  of  confidence.  The  American  Navy 
as  a  whole  has  a  useful  and  beneficent  mis- 
sion to  perform  in  the  years  to  come.  To 
guard  well  the  interests  committed  to  us 
will  not  retard,  but  will  hasten,  the  day 
when  all  navies  can  be  greatly  reduced  and 
when  international  policing  can  be  made  a 
minimum    rather   than   a   maximum   burden. 

Meanwhile    the    Navy    is    doing 

Honorable      manv  useful  things  for  the  coun- 

Seru,ce        ^^.^^    welfare    and    honor.       In 

Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  during  recent 
weeks,  Admiral  Caperton  has  been  protect- 
ing lawful  interests  and  preventing  revolu- 
tionary chaos.  Upon  the  cruiser  Tennes- 
see. Secrctar)*  McAdoo,  of  the  Treasur>' 
Department,  with  a  group  of  officials  and 
experts  in  business  and  finance,  has  been  at- 
tending a  trade  conference  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  visiting  other  South  American  ports  and 
capitals,  in  the  interest  of  Western- Hemi- 
sphere harmony  and  pn>sperity.  Admiral 
Fletcher  has  retired  from  the  active  com- 
mand of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  has  been 
succeeded   by  Admiral   Mayo.      With   naval 


stations  to  be  developed  on  the  coasts  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
interests  and  responsibilities  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  Central  America,  the  Navy  has  new 
claims  for  efficienc>-  and  enlargement.  Fur- 
thermore, the  sharp  and  unexpected  revolt 
of  some  thirt>-  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives against  the  Administration's 
scheme  to  abandon  the  Philippines,  has  sig- 
nificance that  must  be  expressed  in  naval 
terms.  It  means  that  the  United  States 
proposes  to  support  its  position  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  earn,-  out  the  undertakings  to 
which  it  is  already  committed.  A  marked 
enlargement  of  our  naval  strength  in  the 
Pacific  therefore  becomes  necessary-. 

How  all  these  questions  of  the 
fn^'nc/?  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Philip- 
pines, Mexico,  and  various  oth- 
ers, are  to  be  treated  at  St.  Louis  constitutes 
the  chief  element  of  interest  in  the  doings 
of  the  great  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion that  will  open  on  Wednesday,  June  14, 
just  one  week  later  than  the  Repiiblican 
convention  at  Chicago.  Hon.  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  of  Albany,  N.  Y,,  who  filled  out 
William  Sulzcr's  term  as  Governor,  has 
been  selected  as  the  man  who  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  will  make  the  "keynote"  speech. 
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He  will  have  to  justify  the  work  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  administration  and  the  doings 
of  tsvo  Democratic  Congresses.  Mr.  Glynn 
is  facile  and  eloquent,  and  will  doubtless 
hold  his  own  in  an  oratorical  contest  with 
Senator  Harding,  who  has  a  similar  task  to 
perform  at  Chicago.  But  it  will  be  easier 
to  secure  applause  for  Mr.  Glynn's  cham- 
pionship of  President  Wilson  and  his  clever 
thrusts  at  Republican  inconsistency'  than  for 
the  Democratic  cohorts  to  agree  upon  the 
platform  of  principles.  For  twenty  j-ears 
Mr.  William  J.  Brjan  has  taken  the  leading 
part  in  preparing  national  Democratic  plat- 
forms. He  was  defeated  in  the  Nebraska 
primaries  which  chose  the  delegates;  and 
he  declines  to  accept  a  delegate's  seat  from 
some  other  State.  But  he  will  be  at  St. 
Louis  in  his  capacit}'  as  editor  of  the  Com- 
moner, and  he  will  not  be  without  great  in- 
fluence. Furthermore,  there  are  many  Dem- 
ocrats who  hold  former  Secretary  Garrison's 
views ;  while  the  Democrats  of  Texas  and 
the  Southwest  are  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  Administration's  Mexican  polio,-.  It  is 
agreed  that  President  Wilson  and  V^ice- 
President  Marshall  are  to  be  renominated  by 
acclamation.  Judge  Westcott,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  made  the  speech  placing  Governor 
Wilson  in  nomination  in  1912,  will  this  year 
nominate  President  Wilson  for  another  term. 
Missouri's  public  men  are  prominent  in  this 
Administration,  and  the  convention  will  be 
held  in  congenial  atmosphere.  Champ  Clark 
of  Missouri  is  Speaker  of  the  House;  Senator 
Stone    is   the    President's   sprjicesman    in    all 


HON.    MARTIN    H.  GLYNN,   OF   NEW   YORK 

matters  of  foreign  policy  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber; Secretary  Houston,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the 
most  sagacious  member  of  the  cabinet ;  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Folk  is  a  factor  in  the  governing 
group  at  Washington;  Hon.  David  R.  Fran- 
cis, Missouri's  most  distinguished  citizen,  has 
now  gone  as  Ambassador  to  Russia. 


im.  L'jLULuM  Af  sr.  umu.  whlkk  tmi.  i)\.sv>i  \^^^\^  convi-niio:.  wiii.  hi.  iiuij 
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HON.  JOHX  \V.  WESTCOTT,  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  WHO 
WILL  MAKE  THE  WILSON  NOMINATING  SPEECH  AT 
ST.  LOVIS 
(Judge  Westcott  is  now  Attorney-General  of  his 
State,  and  is  a  candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  L  mted 
States  Senate  now  held  by  Mr.   Martine) 


It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cx- 
Crisis        tent  to  which  the  opposing  par- 
^"'""'        ties  will  he  able  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  President  Wilson's  recent  deal- 
ings with  European  governments.     On  April 
19  the   President   appeared   before   Congress 
and  read  to  the  legislators  the  principal  parts 
of  an   arraignment  he  had  just  sent  to  ihe 
German    Government    regarding   its   use   of 
submarines  against  merchant  ships.     He  had 
told  Germany  to  change  its  policy  or  face  an 
immediate  break  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.     Thoughtful  people  were 
not  able  to  discover  a  clear  reason  for  tak- 
ing   this    precise    attitude    toward    Germany 
now,  rather  than  on  any  one  of  a  series  of 
occasions    extending    back    for    considerably 
more  than  a  year.     Nevertheless,  the  coun- 
tr>-  was  prepared  to  stand  by  the  President ; 
and    the    results    were    awaited    with    deep 
anxiety   because   at   least   nine-tenths  of   the 
American    people   have   desired    to   maintain 
official  neutrality  and  not  to  be  at  outs  with 
any    Government    whatsoever.      Germany  s 
reply  was  dated  May  5  and  published  in  the 
American  newspapers  of  the  following  morn- 
ing.     It  was  a  long  document,  and  exceed- 
ingly uncomplimentar>-  to  the  United  States 
Government ;  yet  it  announced  a  change  in 
German  submarine  policy.     It  explained  th.it 


German  naval  forces  had  received  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

In  accordance  •with  the  general  principles  of 
visit  and  search  and  the  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels,  recognized  by  international  law,  such 
vessels,  both  within  and  without  the  area  de- 
clared a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  with- 
out warning  and  without  saving  human  lives 
unless  the  ship  attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resist- 
ance. 

Herr    von    Jagow,    the    Foreign 

Frank  Words     c  ^  ■  j     i.  ■  ..        ■ 

from  Berlin     bccretar) ,    paid    his    respects    in 
a  ver>-  searching  manner  to  the 
violations  of  maritime  international  law  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  that  our  Government 
by  its  methods  of  dealing  had  unquestionably 
condoned  and  encouraged.     Ever>"one  knows 
that    Germany's   submarine    polio'   was    en- 
tered upon  as  a  mode  of  reprisal,  and  that 
it   was   not   directed   primarily   against   neu- 
trals, although  neutrals  have  greatly  suffered 
by  it  and  are  justified  in  demanding  that  it 
shall    be    made    to    conform    to    established 
rules.     On  May  8,  Secretary'  Lansing  sent 
a  brief  and  ven,-  admirable  reply  to  Berlin, 
"accepting   the   Imperial   Governments   dec- 
laration  of   its  abandonment  of   the   polic>' 
which  has  so  seriously  menaced  the  good  re- 
lations   between    the    two    countries."      The 
German  note  appealed  to  the  United  States 
to    make    more    vigorous    and    efficient    at- 
tempts to  secure  the  observance  of   interna- 
tional law  by  England  and  the  Allies.    Our 


"IRRITATINC,    BIT    AC' 
From    the     AmtrUan     < 
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Government  in  reply  declared  that  it  did  not 
understand  Germany  to  make  its  reformed 
practice  conditional  upon  England's  reform- 
ing her  courses  on  the  high  seas.  At  this 
stage  of  the  war,  after  tAvent}"-one  months 
of  fighting,  as  Herr  von  Jagow  declared,  the 
German  people  could  not  contemplate  any- 
thing "serioush^  threatening  the  maintenance 
of  peace  ber^veen  the  tvvo  nations."  We  are 
now  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  claim  and  secure  re- 
election for  having  kept  the  country'  out  of 
war  with  Germany.  We  are  told,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Administration's  course 
has  created  a  series  of  painful  crises,  extend- 
ing through  an  entire  year,  and  that  its  dally- 
ing methods  have  kept  us  in  constant  dan- 
ger, whereas  a  clear  course  from  the  start 
would  have  been  both  safe  and  honorable. 
The  countr}-  must  decide  for  itself  between 
these  two  views. 


Hccinning  with  the  date  of   the 

*'  ■>    German  concrs^ion  to  the  views 

' "      of  the  United  Stafni.  Ix.rd  Kol>- 

ert  Cecil.  British  Minister  of   Blfnlcidr.  Iw- 

{an    to   announce   a    %eric%   of    inr>dificationH 

in   the  arbitrary   methrxlft  that   he  had   l)ccn 


enforcing  under  so-called  Orders  in  Council. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  these 
will  amount  to  anything  important.  Great 
Britain  and  France  had,  late  in  April,  after 
more  than  five  months  of  delay,  made  an- 
swer to  our  protest  of  last  autumn,  in  which 
the  illegalitj-  of  the  so-called  "blockade"  was 


LOKI)  HUBI.kT   t  K(  IL,   BKITISH    MlMSTfcR  OF    Hl.Ot  K.XUE 

(A  new  cabinet  post,  entitled  "the  Ministry  of 
Blockade,"  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  (Jrdcrs 
in  Council  un<icr  which  (iermany  is  not  allowc<l  to  ob- 
tain any  sup^ilies  by  sea.  Lord  Robert  is  a  son  of  a 
former  Premier,  the  late  Martmis  of  Salisbury,  and  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Ualfour,  now  head  of  the 
Navy   Department) 

set  forth.  This  answer  defends  the  broader 
lines  of  Allied  maritime  policy,  while  pav- 
ing the  way  for  recessions  in  detail.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  had  evi- 
dently conic  to  the  conclusion  last  month 
that  they  had  been  at  too  little  pains  to 
speak  out  and  defend  themselves.  It  was 
correctly  assumed  in  Germany  that  the 
American  (jovernincnt  had  put  itself  in  a 
position  where  it  could  not  possibly  avoid 
following  up  its  r.irlier  complaints  against 
British  Orders  in  Council,  without  stultify- 
ing itself.  On  May  15  it  was  announced 
that  Secretary  Lansing  was  prejiaring  "a 
new  and  sharp  note  in  amplified  protest 
against  British  seizure  and  drfrntion  of 
American  an<l  other  neutral  mails."  With 
the  anfiounc  rmrnt  there  was  given  out  by 
the  State   Department  much  information   to 
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justify  the  sending  of  the  proposed  note.  In 
the  middle  of  May  the  British  Government 
yielded  to  the  United  States  and  jjave  up  the 
thirty-eight  civilian  subjects  of  Germany  and 
her  allies  who  had  been  forcibly  taken  off 
of  the  American  steamship  China  in  Philip- 
pine waters  some  weeks  ago.  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  Government,  regardless  of  sympathy 
or  inclination,  to  secure  the  observance  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals. 


Our 


As  the  political  campaign  opens, 
piiohtin  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the 
Mexico  Administration's  Mexican  policy 
will  be  a  matter  of  sharper  controversy  than 
its  methods  of  dealing  with  the  European 
belligerents.  Nothing  could  be  more  drastic 
than  Colonel  Roosevelt's  attacks,  in  the  De- 
troit speech  and  elsewhere,  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
son's entire  course  in  the  Mexican  troubles. 
There  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  many  to 
praise  a  policy  that  few  can  explain.  A  great 
part  of  our  army  is  now  intrenched  along  a 


CcnTa)  Obrrgnn  Ccnrral  FunM  -n  CrnmlJvott 

CE.VERAL  HUGH  L  SCOTT.  CHIF.F  OF  STAFF  OF  THF  AMtRirAN  ARNfi'.  «T.NT 
TO  EL  PASO.  TEXAS.  LAST  MONTH  TO  CONFER  VIITH  GENERAL  FLN'STON. 
UTJO  IS  IN  COMMAND  ON  THE  BORDER  HE  ALSO  HELD  PROTRACTED 
CONhTJ<ENCF.S  WITH  THE  MEXICAN  WAR  SECRETARY.  GENERAL  OBREGON. 
AS  A  RESULT  OF  WHIOI  IT  WAS  REPORTED  THAT  MICTION  WAS  LESSENED 
AND  THE  PRaSPLCTS  OK  COOPtJtATION  IMPROVED 


line  extending  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  border  southward  into  Mexico.  All 
the  rest  of  our  available  troops  are  scattered 
along  the  boundar\',  endeavoring  to  protect 
the  frightened  frontier  settlements  of  Texas. 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  General  Obre- 
gon,  through  protracted  conferences,  asked 
General  Scott  last  month  whj-  we  were  using 
a  cannon  to  chase  a  rabbit.  Whether  \'ilhi 
is  dead  or  alive  was  not  known,  Obregon 
holding  to  the  view  that  he  was  dead.  Mexi- 
can hostility  to  us  has  been  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  an  invasion  that  could  seem  to 
have  no  meaning  unless  we  were  proposing 
to  intervene  and  to  occupy  the  countr>^  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  immediate  pursuit  of 
bandit  raiders  across  the  border  is  necessan , 
and  can  be  understood.  But  the  slow  in- 
vasion of  brigades,  with  artillery,  bears  no 
obvious  relation  to  the  chase  of  a  handful  of 
bandits  who  have  attacked  a  small  settle- 
ment, committed  murders,  and  stolen  mules 
or  cattle.  Our  army  stretched  in  a  long  line 
on  the  Mexican  side  merely 
weakens  our  numbers  for  the 
proper  patrol  of  the  border 
on  our  own  side. 

.    ,A,  u  General  Scott's 

Are  Wt  meaning  ,  .   , 

to  Withdraw  Conferences  with 
(?<"«/, 7  General  Obre- 
gon, Carranza's  War  Min- 
ister, are  said  to  have  resulted 
in  an  improved  understand- 
ing. But  they  have  not  an- 
swered the  question  wh\-  we 
have  an  army  in  Mexico, 
what  we  intend  to  do  with  it 
while  there,  and  when  we  in- 
tend to  bring  it  back.  We 
may  venture  the  guess  that — 
without  any  particular  reason 
being  given — the  troops  will 
be  gradually  brought  north- 
ward and  in  the  near  future 
withdrawn  from  Mexican 
soil.  On  May  6,  a  small 
band  of  Mexicans  made  raids 
against  small  isolated  settle- 
ments in  the  "Big  Bend"  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  far  from  the 
railroad,  t%vo  civilians  being 
rejxirted  as  killed.  On  May 
9  President  Wilson  called 
out  the  National  Guard  of 
Texas,  Nciv  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  comprising  a  total 
of  about  4(XX)  men,  and  or- 
dered  additional   regular 
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C.    McDonald. 
Mexico 


Gov.    George    W.    P.    Hunt, 
of    Arizona 


Gov.    Tames    E.    Ferguson 
of    Texas 


THE  GOVERNORS  OF  THREE  STATES  ADJOINING  MEXICO.  WHOSE  LOCAL  VOLUNTEER  TROOPS  HAVE  BEEN  CALLED 

OCT  BY  PRESIDENT  WILSON  TO  AID  IN  PATROLLING  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER   WHILE  A  LARGE   PORTION   OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AR.MY  IS  ENCAMPED  FAR  TO  THE  SOLTHWARD  IN    MEXICO  FOR  REASONS  THAT  U-E  HAVE  NOT 

BEEN  ABLE  TO  EXPLAIN  TO  GE.NERAL  CARRANZA  AND  THAT  ARE  NOT  UNDERSTOOD  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


trrx)ps  sent  to  the  border  from  distant  parts 
of  the  countr)-.  It  should  be  stated  that  our 
soldiers  are  regarded  as  having  conducted 
themselves  well,  and  that  the  army  itself  is 
gaining  something  by  its  present  experiences. 


The 


A  few  months  agf)  there  were 
Phiiippinet  pious  hopes  at  Washington  that 
aniuut  Congress  might  adjourn  before 
the  holding  of  the  June  political  conventions, 
but  there  was  never  a  chance  of  such  a  thing 
and  the  hundreds  of  Congressmen  who  have 
campaigns  on  hand  in  their  own  districts  will 
be  lucky  if  they  can  go  home  before  the  mid- 
dle of  August.  .Many  measures  are  hanging 
fire  that  were  to  have  been  out  of  the  way  in 
May  or  early  June.  Thus  President  VVil- 
Mjn  and  the  DcmfK'ratic  leaders  had  decided 
to  have  the  Philippine  bill  accepted  by  the 
House  precisely  as  it  had  been  sent  back  from 
the  '^  including  the  Clarke  amendinent. 

Our  .  ^  will  remember  that  this  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  definite  withdrawal 
b)-  the  United  States  within  from  twr)  to 
i'  ■■-  ■  '•■iT%.  This  program  was  unexpectedly 
i  .  i  b)'  a  group  of  alwiut  thirty  Drmo- 
cratic  CongrrsMnen,  including  those  from 
New  York  City,  who  rrfusrd  to  be  Ujund 
by  the  caucus  rule  and  joine«i  the  Krpubliians 
to  prrvent  the  adoption  of  iwj  decisive  a 
policy.  The  Philippine  question  will  now 
'•  one  f»f  thr  forrtiv;st  topics  of  the 
y:..:.^    campaign.     .Mr.    WiU»n    and    the 


Democrats  are  committed  to  an  immediate 
evacuation.  The  Republicans  believe  that 
this  would  surel>  Mexicanize  the  Philippines 
and  amount  to  a  cruel  and  cowardly  aban- 
donment of  a  trust  deliberately  assumed  by 
our  treaty  with  Spain  and  very  worthily  sus- 
tained in  the  years  that  have  followed. 
There  is  no  indication  in  anything  that  has 
been  said  that  the  proposed  withdrawal  has 
been  caref\illy  considered.  The  President's 
position  on  this  question  was  discussed  in  our 
March  number.  He  admitted  that  the 
Clarice  amendment  was  "unwise  at  this 
time,"  yet  lie  was  ready  to  follow  Congress 
in  either  direction.  One  of  Secretary  (jarri- 
son's  two  reasons  for  resigning  was  the 
President's  unwillingness  to  take  firm  ground 
against  the  Philippine  "scuttle."  Subse- 
tiuently  the  President  took  his  stand  with  the 
scuttlers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 

Jnpnnmt  i      r\  •  i  i 

CMciu»ion      posed    IJemocratic    abandonment 
Propo^d      ,,^    ,,,^.    p|,i|ipp|„ps    was    unwill- 

ingnrss  to  defend  them  in  case  of  the  much- 
drradrd  troiil>lc  with  Japan.  There  is  nf) 
evidence  whatever  that  Japan  has  tin*  slight- 
est thought  of  interfering  with  our  cnniin- 
\iri\  performance  of  international  duty  in  the 
Philippine  archipelago.  The  wise  n>en  of 
Japan  wish  f«»r  perpetual  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  I  fiited  Sl;itrs.  They  are 
entitled  to  our  prompt  and  vi|;oruus  bupport. 
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"long  may  she  WAVi:!" 
From    the    Chronicle    (San    Francisco) 


The  best  way  to  support  them  in  this  friendly 
view  is  to  have  so  strong  a  navy  in  the  Pa- 
cific that  the  most  turbulent  of  the  trouble- 
making  element  in  Japan  would  give  up  all 
thought  of  war  with  the  United  States.  An- 
other way  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
good  friends  in  Japan  is  to  show  confidence 
and  friendship,  and  to  remove  even'  possible 
stumbling-block.  Thus  the  Immigration  bill, 
as  it  had  recently  passed  the  House,  con- 
tained a  Japanese  exclusion  clause.  This 
was  highly  offensive,  because  the  Japanese 
Government  had  agreed  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  to  regulate 
Japanese  migratory  labor  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  American  wishes.  That  agreement 
has  always  been  faithfully  observed.  It  is 
regrettable  that  Ambassador  Chinda  should 
have  had  to  work  so  hard  at  W'asliington  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  an  exclusion  law. 
The  Senate  Committee  last  month  agreed 
to  change  the  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  exclusion  apply  to  other  Oriental  regions 
but  not  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Japan.  Tlie  Senate  will  doubtless  adopt  the 
view  of  its  Committee  on  Immigration,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  accept 
the  amendment.  \\'e  owe  it  to  Japan  and  to 
ourselves  to  maintain  good  relations  through 
justice  and  courtesy,  while  firmly  upholding 
American  policies  in  the  Pacific.  Our  pres- 
ence at  Manila  is  tor  Jap.in's  best  interests, 
and   her  wisest  statesmen   reali/.e  this  fully. 


Americas     ^""^      "sefulncss      and      general 
Place  in  the    status   in   the   Orient   have  suf- 

Pacific  .-J  1  /  .  , 

tered  some  loss  of  prestige  that 
it  may  take  time  to  recover,  by  reason  of  the 
nervousness  shown  at  Washington  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  \V^e  have  no  imperial 
ends  to  gain,  but  there  is  a  balance  to  be 
preserved  that  our  withdrawal  would  ine\  i- 
tably  upset.  The  Chinese  Republic  shows 
better  promise  of  rapid  progress  than  any 
other  national  experiment  of  our  generation. 
It  looks  to  the  United  States  for  friendship 
and  guidance.  Great  philanthropic  enter- 
prises of  American  origin  are  on  foot  in 
China,  and  their  future  would  be  impaired 
if  the  political  prestige  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Pacific  were  sacrificed.  Furthermore, 
the  country  as  a  whole  owes  as  much  of 
guardianship  to  the  commercial  interests  and 
the  security  of  our  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  to  those  that  lie  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Congress  is  just  now  appropriat- 
ing a  large  sum  for  the  continued  building 
of  a  Government  trunk  railroad  in  Alaska; 
and  the  Senate  has  ratified  a  treaty  which 
gives  us  a  new  coaling  and  naval  station  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua.  We  are 
appropriating  a  large  sum  for  further  forti- 
fication of  Hawaii  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
If  we  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain all  of  our  legitimate  interests  in  the 
Pacific,  including  our  governmental  author- 
ity over  the  Philippines,  we  should  certainl\ 
not  be  able  to  protect  Alaska,  nor  defend  the 
coasts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  clearly 
our  duties,  and  face  them  with  courage. 


>j=-—  :i  GotSS  VOo  ^    . 
)  aCTTER  STA,y  t/" 

•' IN  T«C      OOA.T       ^ 

/■'       \  A     -.PtLLf   J 
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''^^3^^. 


LUCKY    I  ITT1.K    JO.NAH 
From    the    Sens    (Minneapolis) 
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In     the     middle     of     Mav     the 

The  Shipping     ,-,.  ■      i        i  ■        u       t  t 

Bill  to  the  JJemocratic  leaders  in  the  rlouse 
^°'^^  began  a  determined  effort  to 
push  through  the  new  shipping  bill.  This 
revised  measure,  as  now  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  differs 
from  the  bill  defeated  in  the  last  Congress 
most  importantly  in  that  it  limits  any  pos- 
sible Government  ownership  to  a  period  of 
five  years  succeeding  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  This  limitation  has  enlisted  the 
support  of  a  number  of  Congressmen  who 
were  opposed  to  the  former  measure.  Other 
changes  are  the  omission  of  the  requirement 
that  all  vessels  clearing  from  United  States 
ports  shall  be  licensed,  the  doing  away  with 
preferential  railroad  rates  for  merchandise 
to  be  exported  in  American  vessels  and  with 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  American  ships 
to  non-citizens.  The  present  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  shipping  board  of  seven  instead 
of  five  members,  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretar}-  of  Commerce  to  serve  ex- 
officio. 

As  in  the  previous  measure,  the 
a*  it  "United  States  Shipping  Board" 
**'^*'*  is  empowered  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion to  build  or  buy  ships,  to  be  capitalized 
at  not  more  than  $50,000,000.  In  this  con- 
cern the  Government  may  be,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board,  a  majority  stockholder 
under  the  time  limitation  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasury  is  empowered  to  sell  Panama  Ca- 
nal 2^>nc  bonds  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary 
to  construct,  lease,  or  purchase  vessels  or  to 
create  the  shipping  corporation.  The  board 
is  given  drastic  powers  to  prevent  illegal 
combinations  and  discriminatcjry  rates  in 
the  shipping  trade.  It  is  also  empfjwered  to 
.stop  any  unfair  agreements  or  practises  and 
to  reduce  any  rates  or  charges  that  it  consid- 
ers unreasonable. 

^^^        The  new  shipping  bill  is  strictly 

wHat  \    i       ■     ■  ■  'i 

ft  Hay        ?n  Aommi'.f  ration  nirasnrc,  and 
Ac«rjrrf,i*h     ^^   |^.|j|^    fought    ior  an.l   against 

on  part)'  line*.  I  to  friends  pr*int  out  that  naval 
expert*  have  testified  to  the  al>v)lntc  nrces- 
wt>'  of  vrsseU  a\ailablr  for  naval  trans|Kirts, 
supply  *hips,  munition  carriers,  etc.,  an<l 
that  the  half  million  or  more  tons  of  ship- 
ping to  be  sr«  iirrd  through  this  measure  will 
Iw  mine  loo  much  to  fiavr  at  hand  for  a  mili- 
tary emergency.  The  Moum;  Committee,  rc- 
f^l  "  for  the  bill,  Iwlirvrs  that  the  Ship- 

\  'T(\  will  \yrcntur  as  iiti{¥irtant  in  the 

ci  ,   .lent  of  an  Ainrruan   nirrchant   ma- 


rine as  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  in  the 
building  up  of  Great  Britain's  vast  mercan- 
tile service.  Private  interests  are  expected 
to  take  over,  either  by  purchase  or  charter, 
the  vessels  to  be  acquired  by  the  Shipping 
Board  and  use  them  in  our  commerce  with 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America, 
from  Pacific  ports  to  the  Far  East  and  per- 
haps in  the  trade  with  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  Philippines. 

■r.   --  ,..      Very    active    opposition    to    the 

The  Fight  ■  ,  ^^        .         „ 

Against  the  measure  has  come  in  Congress, 
the  press,  and  shipping  circles. 
The  objections  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
statement  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, an  organization  headed  by  the  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  and  including 
such  men  as  James  J.  Hill,  F.  A.  Vanderlip, 
Robert  Dollar,  and  P.  A.  S:  Franklin,  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine.  This 
body  states  that  while  only  14.3  per  cent,  of 
the  United  States  overseas  trade  is  carried 
at  present  in  American  bottoms,  we  should 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years 
come  to  carry  60  per  cent.,  and  that  this 
would  require  between  six  million  and  ten 
million  tons  of  shipping,  costing  from  half  a 
billion  to  one  billion  dollars.  In  the  face  of 
such  need,  the  five  hundred  thousand  or  six 
hundred  thousand  tons  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Government  Shipping  Board  is  regarded  as 
trivial.  It  is  also  doubted  whether  even  six 
hundred  thousand  tons  are  now  to  be  pro- 
cured,  inasmuch   as  American  shipyards  are 


^-^a 


AN(>TII».K    SHIP    IN    DANf.KM    «IF    IIHN<;    HUNK 
l''fom  the  S'rut  t'rtu  (.St.  Jfucph,   Mo.) 
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so  filled  with  orders  that  deliveries  of  new 
vessels  canncjt  be  guaranteed  within  two 
years;  and  Rear-Admiral  Benson  has  testi- 
fied that  the  Government  navy  yards  can  at 
best  produce  six  10,000-ton  ships  in  tvvo 
5'ears.  It  is  pointed  out  that  under  norma] 
conditions  of  peace  it  is  more  costly  to  oper- 
ate ships  in  the  United  States  than  under 
foreign  flags  and  that  under  such  conditions 
private  companies  can  be  induced  to  operate 
Government  ships  only  if  the  rate  of  charter 
is  low  enough  to  offset  higher  American  op- 
erating costs.  When  such  conditions  arise 
the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  the  difference, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  present  measure 
claim  that  the  American  flag  in  foreign 
trade  will  tend  to  become  a  Government 
monopoly.  It  is  also  objected  that  under  the 
present  measure  the  Shipping  Hoard  would 
be  at  the  same  time  the  owner  of  vessels  and 
a  regulator  of  steamship  rates,  which  is  com- 
pared to  a  situation  where  a  single  railroad 
in  the  United  States  should  be  given  the 
power  to  regulate  the  rates  and  practises  of 
all  its  competitors. 

^     ^  ^   ^     The    reports   of    the    Board    of 

Export  Trade      ,,         .        "^  it-.  ^-         r^ 

at  Record  t  oreign  and  Uomestic  Uom- 
Fio^rea  mcrce  show  that  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  almost 
$3,000,000,000— more  than  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  previous  record  for  such  a 
period.  If  the  volume  of  exports  holds  up 
through  the  year  to  the  mark  made  in 
March,  the  total  for  1016  will  reach  $5,- 
000,000,000.  Imports  for  the  nine  months 
ending  with  March  were  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,  which  was  nearly  approached 
in  the  same  period  of  1912-13.  Our  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  for  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  is,  therefore,  ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000— more  than 
double  that  of  last  year  and  more  than  three 
times  that  of  two  years  ago.  It  is  not  only 
an  increase  of  quantity  of  goods  exported 
that  has  built  up  these  unprecedented  values 
of  foreign  trade;  the  greatly  higher  prices 
of  many  articles  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
For  example,  steel  billets  two  years  ago 
showed  an  export  price  of  $21.78  a  ton;  last 
February  it  h.id  grown  to  $56  a  ton.  The 
nominal  value  of  gunpowder  is  almost  five 
times  as  great  as  two  years  ago,  and  dyna- 
mite, which  has  been  going  to  Furope  at 
an  average  rate  of  more  tlian  $10,000,000  a 
month,  shows  an  advance  of  138  per  cent, 
in  price.  As  ;ig:iin>;t  two  years  ago  com- 
mercial automobiles  have  increased    105  per 


cent,  in  price,  horseshoes  118  per  cent.,  zmc 
90  per  cent.,  horses  65  per  cent.,  and  po- 
tatoes 62   per  cent. 

,    „    ,        The  anthracite  miners  of  Penn- 

fJo strike  .  .       ,  1     I       1     •        I-  - 

In  the  Coal     syl\  ama   have   settled   their   dit- 
"**         ferences  with  the  operators  with- 
out the  threatened  strike.     In  the  first  week 
of  May,  wage  increases  of  from  7  to   1514 
per   cent.,    an   eight-hour   working   day   and 


COAt 


TURN    ABOUT 
From  the  News  (Minneapolis) 

virtual  recognition  of  the  Union  brought 
peace  in  the  anthracite  fields  at  a  cost  to 
the  employers  during  the  four  years  covered 
by  the  new  agreement  of  from  $'^, 000,000 
to  $12,000,000.  The  settlement  is  a  com- 
promise, the  miners  having  asked  for  a  20 
per  cent,  increase  in  wages.  They  got  their 
eight-hour  day,  but  not  the  closed  shop  and 
the  "check  oft"  systeiT> — a  method  by  which 
Union  dues  are  taken  out  of  the  pay  en- 
velopes, employers  virtually  being  constituted 
collecting-agents  for  the  Union.  The  new 
arrangements  affect  176,000  men  and  bo\s. 
It  is  thought  that  if  the  controversy  had 
not  been  peaceably  settled  and  if  a  strike 
had  been  ordered  in  the  present  active  and 
feverish  industrial  situation  coal  would  have 
gone  to  prices  never  before  seen. 

The    coal    operators    have    \erv 

Paetlng  the  ,       ,      '  ,  • 

Coittothe     pnimprly   hegim   to   pass  on   the 
Consumer      ^^j^j^,  j  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  mining 

to  the  householder.  It  h.-us  been  the  custom 
in  the  anthracite  trade  to  make  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  spring,  but  instead 
of  a  reduction,  the  spring  of  1916  brings  a 
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radical  advance,  the  Reading  Compan}-  hav- 
ing already  announced  increases  to  retailers 
of  from  15  to  50  cents  a  ton.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  coal  will  generally  cost  about 
50  cents  a  ton  more  at  retail.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  May  9  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  investigate  any  coal  prices 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  increased 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  is  justified 
by  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor.  Attorney- 
General  Gregorj-  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Commission,  pointing  out  various  in- 
stances in  the  past  in  which  he  charges  the 
coal  companies  with  taking  advantage  of  such 
occasions  of  wage  increases  to  make  still 
greater  advances  in  the  price  of  coal. 


The  Ra-i-  ^^  Junc  1  a  Committee  of  rail- 
Toad  Wage  way  managers  begins  its  confer- 
ences  with  the  representatives  or 
railroad  employees  over  increased  wages. 
The  demands  are  from  the  four  great  broth- 
erhoods of  railroad  workmen,  representing 
350,000  employees.  It  is  estimated  that  full 
acquiescence  to  their  claims  would  add  about 
$100,000,000  a  year  to  the  costs  of  railroad 
operation  in  this  countr}'.  The  careful  or- 
ganization of  the  committees  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  leads  to  the  hope  that  a 
vast  body  of  statistics  and  facts  may  be  as- 
sembled and  agreed  on  in  advance  of  any  at- 
tempt at  determination  of  the  dispute  over 
wages.  The  schedules  are  so  varied  and 
complicated  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if 
the  final  effort  to  agree  on  new  scales  of 
wages  should  be  hampered  and  protracted 
by  the  simultaneous  search  for  plain  mat- 
ters of  fact  and  the  subsequent  disagree- 
ments over  figures  that  should  be  accepted 
b>"  both  sides.  This  is  especially  important 
because  the  occasion  is  really  a  momentous 
one  in  the  histor>'  of  private  ownership  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  this  Review  how  water 
freight  rates  have  suddenly  risen  with  higher 
cfjsts  and  increased  demand  five  hundred  per 
cent.,  while  railroad  tariffs,  confronted  by 
the  same  kind  of  conditions,  arc  left  station- 
ary' under  our  present  p<ilic>'  of  government 
regulation.  To  live,  nearly  every  industry 
i*  now  being  forced  to  charge  more  for  its 
product  in  order  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of 
••  '  upplips  that  it  must  buy.  The 
the   higlirr  ^(;^t■»  along  with 


,l._   T.  I. 


Other  industries,  and  thr>'  alone  arc  pro- 
liihitrd  from  rstablrsliing  rates  that  will  make 
pr'i[K-r  allowance  for  the  increased  cost  of 
production. 


.  „     ,.     „.,    It  is  a  particularlv  difficult  junc- 

A  Puzzling  Sit-  ^  •.  ,   ■' 

uationfor      turc  from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  Roads       ..u  -1  j  u 

the  railroad  managers  because 
there  is  a  temporarj"  appearance  of  great 
prosperit}"  for  many  lines.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  comparison  of  present  earnings 
with  the  recent  years  during  wliich  a  large 
portion  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  coun- 
try was  headed  straight  toward  insolvency, 
and  partly  due  to  the  hectic  and  temporary 
activity  in  trade  incited  by  the  war  buying 
of  distracted  Europe.  With  the  return  of 
normal  times  and  traffic,  the  railroads  will, 
with  falling  revenues,  be  still  confronted 
with  the  increased  labor  costs  and  the  neces- 
sity for  making  great  capital  expenditures 
for  the  safet}'  and  service  of  the  public. 
They  have  done  well  to  show  so  good  a  rec- 
ord of  safe  operation  through  the  recent  pe- 
riod of  congested  freight  operation  and  sud- 
denly increased  traffic,  but  there  is  a  costly 
deal  yet  to  accomplish  in  the  installation  of 
safet>-  appliances  and  methods.  The  Ad- 
ministration's recognition  of  this  important 
phase  of  railroad  responsibility  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture  of  President  Wil- 
son's Cabinet  assembled  to  inspect  the  safety 
devices  shown  on  the  "Safety  First"  special 
train  which  left  Washington  on  May  1  on 
a  three  months'  tour  of  the  country. 


The  Oregon-    ^^"^^  month  the  Housc  Commit- 
Caiifnrnia      tcc  on  Public  Lands  reported  fa- 

Land  Qranta  ■  ,  i  -,1  i-  r      i 

vorably  a  bill  to  dispose  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  lands  formerly  grant- 
ed to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  now 
claimed  by  the  Government  on  the  ground 
that  the  railroad  has  not  obscned  the  con- 
ditions of  the  grant.  The  attempt  of  the 
Government  to  forfeit  the  lands  because  the 
Southern  Pacific  had  sold  part  of  them  to 
others  than  actual  settlers,  at  prices  exceed- 
ing $2.50  an  acre  and  in  lots  of  more  than 
160  acres  each,  was  defeated  a  year  ago  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  left 
the  railroad  in  ownership  but  enjoined  fur- 
ther sales  until  new  legislation  should  he  en- 
acted by  Congress,  The  Court  contemplated 
that  this  new  legislation  would  protect  the 
interests  oi  the  peojile  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  railroad  all  the  value  the  grant- 
ing act  conferred  on  it.  The  hill  under 
present  discussion  aims  to  cirry  out  tills  piir- 
IMisc.  It  provides  for  a  reclassification  of  the 
lands  into  (I)  ixiwcr-sitc  properties,  (2) 
timber  lands,  and  (^)  agricultural  lands, 
.vnd  for  <lis|)osal  of  these  under  careful  re- 
strictions, with  pa>rnrnt,  out  of  the  piocccdd, 
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MELMBEJ^  OF  PRESIDLNT  WILSOiVS  CABINET  INSPECTING  A  "SAFETY'  FIRST'  RAILROAD  TRAIN  LAST  MONTH 
I  In    the    front    row,    from    left    to    right,   are    Secretary   of   Commerce   Redfield,   Attorney-General   Cregory.   Secre- 
lai^-    of    State    Lansing.    Secretary    of    the    Navv    Uaniels,  Secrctarj-  of  the  Interior  Lane. ' President  Daniel  WilUrd 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Secretary  ot'  Labor   Wilson,  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker) 


to  the  railroad  owners  of  just  $2.50  per  acre, 
this  payment   to  extend  over  ten  years. 

TL.  o  ;     J    President  Sproule  of  the  South- 

The  Railroad  r,      ■  r       x  i  i  •   i       i 

Side  of       ern  racinc  has  published  an  ex- 

the  Dispute         I  •  f    1  ■  • 

planation  or  his  company  s  atti- 
tude in  the  matter  in  which  he  points  out 
that  substantially  all  of  the  original  grant 
suitable  for  settlement  was  sold  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  at  prices  not  exceed- 
ing $2.50  per  acre.  It  is  the  remainder, 
consisting  chiefly  of  timber  lands  unsuitable 
for  settlement,  that  has  caused  the  contro- 
versy. The  railroad  contends  that  it  has  the 
same  right  as  any  other  owner  to  cut  off  the 
timber,  sell  it  and  then  dispose  of  the  land 
at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  acre.  Without 
hindrance  it  used  the  timber  for  years  as 
fuel,  and  maintains  that  the  language  of  the 
original  granting  act  implied  it  should  do  so. 
President  Sproule  gives  figures  to  show  that 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  the  free 
transportation  given  the  Government  mails, 
troops,  munitions,  and  stores,  the  net  re- 
ceipts from  all  the  land  grants  show  a  loss 
to  his  company,  and  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
obligation  to  perform  these  free  ser\ices 
which   at   an   estimate   tf  <7^. ()(»()   annually 


would  amount  in  80  years  to  all  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  2.400.000  acres  yet  un- 
sold,  calculated   at  $2.50   per  acre. 


The 


There  are  two  important  water- 
Wattr-power  power  measures  before  Congress. 
*""  One.  the  so-called  Shields  bill, 
provides  for  the  development  of  power  on 
navigable  streams  ever\  where ;  the  Ferris  bill 
deals  with  jxtwer  from  non-navigable  waters 
on  the  public  lands.  The  latter  measure 
has  been  carefully  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Secretary-  Lane  and  is  accepted  by 
friends  of  conservation  as  a  useful  and  suit- 
able piece  of  legislation.  The  Shields  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  aroused  vigorous 
opposition  among  the  conservationists.  They 
generally  agree  in  condemning  that  feature 
of  its  provisions  which  requires  that  the 
Government  in  taking  over  a  ptnver  site  after 
fifty  >ears  of  private  operation  must  make 
payment  for  the  "fair  value"  of  lands,  rights, 
and  other  property.  This,  it  is  held,  would 
oblige  the  (jovernment  to  pay  for  the  un- 
earned increment  upon  lands  and  water 
rights  which  may  have  cost  the  private  in- 
terests little  or  nothing,  yet  may  come,  after 
fift>"  years,  to  be  verj"  valuable.     The  bill  \s 
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under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  and  it  is  understood 
that  recommendations  have  been  made  for 
amendments  covering  these  points. 

The  past  month  has  brought  no 
^"prMpe^"^  Startling  changes  in  the  militan,- 

situation  abroad.  As  these  para- 
graphs are  written,  it  is  fully  three  months 
since  the  Germans  began  their  great  attack 
upon  the  French  at  Verdun.  Whether  or 
not  the  battle  of  \'erdun  may  be  considered 
as  still  going  on,  or  whether  the  frequency 
of  German  attacks  upon  other  parts  of  the 
great  western  line  may  be  said  to  indicate  a 
lessening  or  virtual  abandonment  of  the  con- 
centrated offensive  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun, 
will  be  more  apparent  in  the  retrospect.  Mr. 
Simonds,  whose  broad  discussion  of  the  war 
situation  as  summer  opens  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Review,  at- 
taches the  highest  importance  to  the  stand 
that  France  has  made.  He  sets  forth  the 
prospects  of  peace  in  the  near  future  as  af- 
fected by  the  fortunes  of  war  during  the 
coming  half  year.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions of  a  spedal  eagerness  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans.  The  odds  against 
them  become  heavier  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
They  are  finding  the  food  situation  increas- 
ingly difficult,  and  have  decided  to  regulate 
the  whole  question  of  food  distribution  as 
well  as  production  through  a  new  Govern- 
ment bureau  headed  by  an  autocratic  Min- 
ister of  Food.     Germany  seems  able  to  fight 


will*  M    WAY    TO  Tlir   TV 
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.\    RUSSIAN    IDEA    OF    GERMANY  S    VAIN    EFFORTS    TO 
ENTER   THE   PORTAL  OF    PEACE 

Kitchener:     "All  in  vain,   Mrs.   Germany  I     You  will 
have  to  be  as  lean  as  a  rail  before  you  can  get  through 
that   door!"      (The    door    is    labelled    "Peace.") 
From    Odesski   Listok    (Odessa,    Russia) 

on  the  defensive  for  an  indefinite  time ;  but 
she  has  everything  to  gain  by  securing  hon- 
orable peace  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It    is    of    course    for    the    Allies 
''°anJ"Loss"Ja'   themselves     to     decide     whether 

they  have  most  to  gain  by  post- 
poning peace  negotiations.     The  brunt  of  the  ' 
war  is  falling  upon  the  French.     The  Eng- 
lish have  swept  the  Germans  from  the  high 
seas,  but  have  not  as  yet  met  expectations  on 
land.     The  longer  the  war  lasts   the  more 
effective  the   English   troops  will  become  in 
determining  the  final  result.      But  the  cost, 
measured   by   every   standard,   is   proving  so 
great  that  even  England  may  be  willing  to 
join  in  peace  negotiations  rather  than  carry 
the  war  through  another  long  winter.     Al- 
thf)ugh   the  surrender  of   the  small    force  of 
I'nglish  solditTS  under  General  Townshend, 
at   Knt-cI-Amara,   in    the    Mesopotamia   val- 
ley, had  no  important  military  character,  it 
was  a  blow  at   British   |)restigc,   particularly 
m  view  of   the  shocking  mismanagement  of 
last  year  on   the    Gallipoli     peninsula,    .and 
British    failures    elsewhere.      Such    incidents 
make  it  t<M)  probable  for  British  rointort  that 
Russia,  in  case  of  a  complete  Allied  victory, 
might  insist  ui>on  ac(|uiring  Mesopotamia  as 
well    ;is    Constantinople    and    much    of    Asia 
.Minor  for  her  «»wn  sli.ire.     it  is  |w»ssihle  that 
peace  this  year  would  bring  as  uuuli  of  bene- 
fit to  England  and  France  as  peace  deferred 
for  another  >ear,  not  to  mention  the  cost  in 
lives  and   resoiirtes  of   fuiflicr  «art.ne. 
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I'holograph  by   liider«ood  &   Uiidcnvood. 

DESTRUCTION   IX   PRINCESS   STREET,   DUBLIN,   SHOW- 
ING  BARRICADE   OF    MOTORCARS    AND 
OTHER    OBSTACLES 

England's  relation  to  the  war 
Outbr'fah      o"   ^^^  continent  was  somewhat 

overshadowed,  through  the  last 
days  of  April  and  the  month  of  May,  by 
sensational  events  within  the  United  King- 
dom. Bitter  disputes  regarding  compulsory' 
enlistment  were  arrested  by  the  startling 
news  of  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  in 
Dublin.  The  leaders  of  this  movement  pro- 
claimed an  "Irish  Republic,"  and  acted  as 
if  they  expected  to  achieve  important  re- 
sults. In  point  of  fact,  the  uprising  was 
pathetic  in  its  utter  hopelessness.  An  ad- 
mirable account  of  its  origin  and  of  the 
Irish  situation  in  general  has  been  prepared 
for  our  readers  by  Mr.  Warren  Barton 
Blake,  and  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  number.  By  far  the  greatest  factor  in 
Ireland  is  that  which  supports  the  National- 
ist parry,  whose  leader  in  Parliament  is  Mr. 
John  Redmond.  These  are  the  people  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  English  Liberals,  had 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  Home  Rule  bill. 
They  have  brought  to  fruition  the  great 
movement  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Parnell  contended,  although  the  pres- 
ent Home  Rule  measure  differs  in  details 
from  the  earlier  one.  The  next  largest  ele- 
ment in  Ireland  is  made  up  of  the  following, 
in   Ulster  or   the   north   of    Ireland,  of   Sir 


Edward  Carson  and  his  associates,  who  are 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  local  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  and  who  would  prefer  to  regard 
each  Irish  county  as  part  and  parcel  of  a 
united  kingdom  in  which  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  counties  had  all  a  like 
status.  Neither  of  these  two  large  Irish  ele- 
ments had  anything  to  do  with  the  rebel- 
lion launched  in   Dublin. 


r^  w*„  .     ^  ^'c  extremists  who  were  work- 
in  ing  for  Irish  independence  were 

'^*"''  relatively  few  in  number,  and 
were  mostly  led  by  young  men  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  rather  than  by  men  of  judg- 
ment and  sense.  "Home  Rule,"  as  under- 
stood by  the  men  who  have  carried  it 
through  the  English  Parliament,  turns  over 
to  Ireland  the  making  of  local  laws  and  the 
administration  of  local  affairs,  but  does  not 
separate  Ireland  from  her  place  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  The  condition  of  Ireland  has 
vastly  improved  in  recent  years,  with  the 
land  system  reformed  and  the  counties  gov- 
erned by  elective  councils.  As  Mr.  Blake 
points  out,  the  most  serious  recent  mistake 
was  the  lax  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment towards  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his 
Ulster  Volunteers,  in  their  plans  to  resist 
by  violence  the  enforcement  of  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Two  years  ago  Ireland 
was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  by  reason  of 
the  movements  centered  at  Belfast.  There  is 
a  sad  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  hard-headed 
and  practical  leaders  of  the  formidable  trea- 
son of  two  vears  ago  have  now  been   rather 
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ostentatiously  engaged  in 
crushing  out  the  pitiful  and 
forlorn  rebellion  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  at  Dublin.  De- 
tails will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Blake's  article,  and  no  repe- 
tition is  needed  here.  Al- 
though the  rebels  were  so 
few,  they  made  resistance 
from  the  post-office  and  other 
buildings  in  Dublin  for  about 
a  week.  Much  damage  was 
done  to  the  cit}',  and  perhaps 
three  hundred  people  were 
killed,  including  the  fighters 
on  both  sides  and  other  un- 
fortunate  victims. 


The 
Leaders 
Executed 


The    leaders    of 

this     rebellion 

had  small  sym- 
pathy in  Ireland,  and  ven," 
h'ttle  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  except  in  Germany. 
It  is  well  known  that  mischievous  plotters  in      origin.  Sir  Roger  Casement,  had  been  in  Ger- 
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the  Lnited  States,  both  Irish  and  German, 
had  helped  to  bring  it  on,  and  there  had  been 
schemes  in  Berlin  to  promote  it.  A  well- 
known,  though  eccentric,  personage  of  Irish 


SIk      f  f; 


many  for  many  months,  and  had  endeavored 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  Irish  coast,  with  a 
small  cruiser  cargo  of  arms  convoyed  by  a 
German  submarine.  This  landing  was  to  be 
simultaneous  with  the  uprising  in  Dublin. 
Sir  Roger,  however,  was  promptly  arrested, 
and  his  expeditionary  plans  were  foiled.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  held 
for  trial  on  charge  of  treason.  Sixteen  of 
the  rebel  leaders  at  Dublin  were  courtmar- 
tialed  and  shot.  Included  with  these  were 
the  signers  of  the  proclamation  declaring  the 
Irish  Republic,  which  we  show  in  an  illus- 
tration on  page  697.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  summary  death  of  these 
poets  and  professors  was  regarded  by  many 
people  in  England  as  a  blunder.  Wliile  the 
American  press  had  no  synipath\  at  all  with 
the  rebellion,  it  was  \irtually  iiiianimoiis  in 
deploring  the  execution  of  the  leaders. 
There  were  no  Cf)n(h'tions  of  insurrection  in 
Ireland  that  rendered  the  restoration  of 
order  a  (lifficiilt  matter.  There  were  liter- 
ally millions  of  men  under  arms  in  Kngland, 
and  r\(e|)t  for  a  li.uidfiil  of  jieople  there  was 
no  disposition  to  rebel  in  Ireland.  M,in\ 
thouHands  of  Irishmen  were  helping  to  light 
liritain's  battles  in  France.  Clemency  wouM 
have  been  the  wise  polirv,  .uid  the  lack  ot  if 
is  most  regrettable.  Mr.  Augustine  Hirrcll. 
who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  in  the 
cabinet  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  |)r(imptl\ 
rckignrd.  He  was  no  more  to  be  bl.uned 
than  any  one  of  twentv  other  men,  and  much 
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less  than  at  least  half-a-dozen  others.  Pre- 
mier Asquith  visited  Ireland;  sweeping  in- 
quiries were  set  on  foot ;  but  plans  for  the 
future  administration  of  the  unhappy  island 
were  not  ready  to  be  announced  last  month. 

The  people  of  Indiana  have  just 
CetTemlru  entered  on  a  series  of  celebra- 
tions, marking  the  completion  of 
one  hundred  years  of  Statehood.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  centenary'  is  observed  has 
its  lessons  and  suggestions  for  other  Amer- 
ican communities.  The  celebration  is  in 
the  form  of  historical  pageants,  reenacting 
the  deeds  of  the  pioneers,  and  presenting 
successive  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  State 
throughout  the  centun,-.  Not  the  merely 
spectacular,  but  the  quiet,  serious  develop- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  rising  generation.  Thus, 
the  first  of  these  pageants,  described  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Review,  was 
staged  at  Bloomington.  the  seat  of  Indiana 
University,  on  May  16-18,  and  pictured  the 
entire  educational  progress  of  the  Hoosier 
State,  begihning  with  the  days  of  "lickin' 
and  larnin'  "  and  coming  down  to  the  present 
era  of  advanced  methods  in  ever)'  school 
grade,  from  kindergarten  to  university.  This 
will  be  followed  by  noteworthy  pageants 
at  Indianapolis  and  at  Corydon.  the  first 
capital  of  the  State;  while  nearly  two  hun- 
dred other  communities  will  also  participate 
in  this  remarkable  celebration.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  example  set  by  these  Indiana  com- 
munities will  stimulate  like  patriotic  efforts 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 
Motion-pictures  of  these  pageants,  taken  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  will  be 
exhibited    throughout   the  country. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have 
c'^h'Ahead  hcen  pu/zled  by  recent  press  dis- 
patches reporting  measures  taken 
by  European  governments  to  bring  about 
increased  use  of  the  daylight  hours  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  Such  per- 
sons will  find  Mr.  Talman's  article  on  page 
715  illuminating  and  informing.  The  "day- 
light-saving" movement,  so-called,  although 
resisted  by  many  scientific  men,  as  is  shown 
in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month"  (page  726),  is  nevertheless 
making  wonderful  headway  and  has  been  re- 
duced to  actual  experiment  by  the  Great 
War.  Just  what  were  the  considerations 
that  had  most  weight  with  the  governments 
of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  adopt- 


ing this  reform  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  argument  of  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  artificial  light  was  not  the 
sole  or  the  most  important  reason  for  the 
change. 

Last   month    large   quantities  of 

Europe  s   '       n      .    ,^  i ■         •  i      i     - 

Starving  Red  L  ross  supplies  mtended  tor 
' '  ""^  the  Teutonic  powers  were  held 
tip  at  the  port  of  New  York  because  of  fail- 
ure to  obtain  Great  Britain's  consent  to  the 
passage  of  the  goods.  It  has  been  under- 
stood for  some  time  that  shipments  contain- 
ing rubber  goods  would  not  be  passed,  on 
the  ground  that  even  gloves  and  sheets  of 
that  material  could  be  easily  made  into  rub- 
ber stock  now  needed  for  militan,'  purposes. 
At  any  rate  the  embargo  has  been  relent- 
lessly applied.  Tons  of  hospital  stores  are 
now  lying  at  Brooklyn  docks  and  seem  likely 
to  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
some  time  to  come.  Meanwhile  Premier 
Asquith  has  unreservedly  praised  the  "un- 
tiring humanit>-  of  the  United  States"  and 
the  work  of  the  American  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  under  Chairman  Hoover. 
The  need  of  the  Belgians  and  the  people  of 
Northern  France  is  as  great  to-day,  it  is  said, 
as  ever  before,  because  of  the  exhaustion  of 
native  foods,  including  potatoes.  The  price 
of  meat,  too,  has  advanced  to  S1.25  a  iwund. 
The  American  public  has  been  asked  for 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  $70,000  a 
day  to  relieve  the  distress.  In  Poland  also 
children  as  well  as  adults  are  d>  ing  of  star- 
\  ation.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  begun 
a  campaign  to  secure  a  million  members  at 
one  dollar  each  p>er  year,  and  gratifying 
progress  is  being  made. 

On  May  1  wage  increases 
ois^tta  throughout  the  count  r\  esti- 
mated at  5^4.000.000  and  bene- 
fiting 700,000  workingmen  went  into  effect. 
Yet  reports  from  many  trades  indicate  seri- 
ous unrest,  and  at  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown, 
New  York,  and  several  other  industrial  cen- 
ters strikes  and  lockouts  involving  thousands 
of  workers  have  been  declared.  The  eight- 
hour  day  is  the  issue  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
70.000  munitions  workers  and  30.000  of  the 
Westinghouse  employees  went  on  strike.  In 
New  York  City  the  lockout  of  30.000  gar- 
ment workers  in  April  was  followed  on  May 
3  b\  a  strike  of  an  equal  number  of  workers 
in  the  so-called  "independent"  shops.  Ef- 
forts to  bring  the  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployees together  were  fruitless. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS   IN  THE  WAR 


{From  April  21   to  May  19,   1916) 


The  Last  Part  of  April 

April  21. — It  is  learned  that  Field-Marshal 
von  der  Goltz,  the  German  army  oHicer  responsi- 
ble for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Turkish  army, 
died  of  spotted  fever  at  the  Turkish  headquarters. 

April  22. — An  attempt  to  land  arms  and  am- 
munition in  Ireland,  by  a  German  auxiliary 
cruiser  and  a  submarine,  is  thwarted  by  the  Brit- 
ish naval  patrol ;  the  auxiliary  is  sunk  and  a 
number  of  prisoners  made,  including  Sir  Roger 
Casement,  one  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  leaders, 
who  had  been  in  Germany  since   the  war  began. 

The  Turkish  report  of  a  battle  with  the  Brit- 
ish at  Betissa,  on  the  Tigris  (on  April  17-18) 
declares  that  the  British  lost  more  than  4000  dead 
and  wounded:  an  earlier  British  report  had  set 
the  Turkish  losses  at  3000. 

April  23. — Turkish  forces  in  Eg>pt  attack  and 
destroy  a  British  camp  near  Quatia,  east  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  taking  300  prisoners. 

April  24. — A  revolution  breaks  out  in  Dublin, 
led  by  armed  members  of  the  Sinn  Fein  society-; 
the  mob  seizes  Stephen's  Green,  the  post-office, 
and   other   buildings    (see   page   697). 

April  25. — The  British  and  French  reply  to 
the  American  protest  of  October  21,  against  re- 
strictions on  trade  through  operations  of  the 
birxrkade,  is  made  public  at  Washington;  the  note 
upholds  the  legality  of  the  policies  and  methods 
of  the  Entente  -Mlies,  and  announces  readiness  to 
consider  favorably  any  proposal  for  lessening  in- 
convenience to  neutrals  provided  the  substantial 
effectiveness  of  the  measures  now  in  force  be  not 
impaired. 

A  German  battle-cruiser  squadron,  together 
with  submarines  and  Zeppelin  airships,  attack 
Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth,  northeast  of  London; 
the  attack  occurs  in  the  early  mornmg,  and  after 
a  short  but  hea\-j-  bombardment  the  (Jcrmans 
withdraw;   the   British   submarine   E  2J  is  sunk. 

.■\  tecond  contingent  of  Russian  troops  arrives 
at   .Marseilles,    France. 

April  26, — Announcement  is  made  of  the  re- 
siill*  of  the  di«cus«ion  of  entintment  at  a  secret 
session  of  the  flou^e  of  Commons;  unlets  50,000 
men  are  procured  by  voluntary  etiii^tinrnt  bv 
May  27,  the  (Government  will  ask  Parliament 
for  compulsory  power. 

The  Slate  F)^-  -■  -nt  at  Wathingion  makes 
public   a    mem'/  prrparrH    in    .Marrh,    nct- 

ling    forth    the    «...  jde    rrgarditiK 

armed   merrhant    \r  ;it%,   in    the   ab- 

sence of  conclusive  evidence,  should  act  on  the 
presumption  thai  such  ve«sels  are  of  peaceful 
character,  but  a  neutral  ((overnmriit  may  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  thai  ihey  are  armed 
^"f  aggression. 

April  27, — In  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
the  (fovcrnmeni's  comprof;  mili- 
tary service  mraoirr  t>  i  with- 
drawn on    i- 

Premier  it    the    sitiiaiion     in 


Ireland  is  serious  and  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  has  spread  to  the  west  and  south; 
martial  law  is  declared  throughout  the  island, 
and  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Maxwell  is  sent  to 
take  full  control. 

Activities  by  the  Germans  are  reported  along 
the  British  front  from  Ypres,  Belgium,  to  Arras, 
France. 

The  British  battleship  Russell  is  sunk  by  a 
mine  in  the  Mediterranean,  most  of  the  crew 
being  saved. 

A  German  submarine  is  sunk  off  the  east  coast 
of  England,   and   the  crew  made   prisoners. 

An  economic  conference  of  the  Entente  Allies 
is  begun  at  Paris,  to  discuss  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war. 

April  38. — British  and  Indian  troops  at  Kut- 
el-Amara,  in  the  lower  Tigris  Vallej',  surrender 
to  the  Turkish  besieging  forces  upon  the  exhaus- 
tion of  their  food  supplies;  9000  soldiers  re- 
mained of  the  force  estimated  at  30,000,  under 
General  Townshend,  which  attempted  to  capture 
Bagdad  and  had  withstood  a  siege  lasting  nearly 
five  months,  with  a  relief  force  halted  less  than 
twenty   miles    away. 

A  German  attack  on  Russian  positions  south 
of  Narocz  Lake,  results  in  the  taking  of  5600 
Russian    prisoners. 

\  third  contingent  of  Russian  troops  arrives 
at  Marseilles,  France. 

April  29. — The  revolution  in  Ireland  begins  to 
fall  to  pieces  before  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Empire;  many  of  the  leaders  and  large  groups 
of  the  men  surrender. 

April  30. — It  is  reported  that  Premier  Skou- 
loudis,  of  (Greece,  has  again  refused  to  permit 
Serbian  troops  to  be  transported  across  (Greece  to 
Salonica,  and  has  threatened  to  blow  up  railway 
bridges   and   tunnels   if   necessary. 

The  (icrmaii  attack  on  Verdun  is  revived  with 
violent  but  unsuccessful  assaults  against  Dead 
Man's   Hill,  west  of  the   Meuse. 

The  First   Jf'crk  of  May 

May  1. — If  i>  oHicially  announced  that  all  tin- 
rebels  in  I)ul)lin  have  surrendered,  and  that 
those  in  the  country  districts  are  following  suit; 
more   than    lono   prisoners   have   licen    taken. 

Dr.  Karl  Liebkniclit,  the  (iertnan  Socialist 
leader,  i<i  arrested  during  a  .May  Day  demonstra- 
tion   in    Berlin. 

It  is  stated  at  Berlin  that  of  5,300,000  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  to  the  fourth  war  loan, 
5,000,000  were  for  amounts   less  than   $500. 

All  timrpirrrs  in  (Grrmaiiy  nml  llolhiiut  an- 
•el  forward  one  hour  as  a  mr:iswie  <if  "tlavli^lit 
saving"  (see  page  715). 

Official  hgures  published  at  Washington  show 
thai  exports  of  war  materials  from  the  Ilnitnl 
Slates  during  the  first  twenty  months  of  wai 
loiaird   $]4o,oon,ooo. 

May  2. — Premier  Asqnitli  announrrs  thai  a 
('••mpiiisory    Service    bill    will    be    inirodurrd    im- 
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mediately  in  the  House  of  Commons;  he  declares 
that  5,000,000  men  have  entered  the  British  army 
and   navy. 

A  French  official  report  recounts  engagements 
in  the  Verdun  district,  at  Dead  Man's  Hill,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  1600  yards  of  German 
trenches. 

May  3. — Three  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion are  court-martialed,  convicted  of  treason, 
and  shot;  among  them  is  Patrick  H.  Pearse, 
"provisional   president  of   the   republic." 

.\ugustine  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
in  the  Asquith  cabinet,  resigns  on  account  of  the 
Irish   rebellion. 

The  British  Government's  bill  providing  for 
immediate  compulsory  service  passes  its  first 
reading  in   the   House   of  Commons. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  is  informed  that 
the  number  of  merchant  ships  lost  through  the 
war  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  number  of  new- 
ships  added  to  the  register. 

The  German  Zeppelin  airship  L  20  is  aban- 
doned on  the  coast  of  Norway,  near  Stavanger; 
it  is  presumably  one  of  five  or  six  airships  which 
visited  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land during  the  previous  night. 

May  4. — Germany's  reply  to  the  American 
note  of  .•\pril  18,  regarding  the  conduct  of  sub- 
marine warfare,  is  given  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin;  the  reply  states  that  the 
German  naval  forces  have  been  ordered  not  to 
sink  merchant  vessels  without  warning  and  with- 
out saving  lives,  unless  a  ship  shall  attempt  to 
escape  or  offer  resistance;  the  reply  also  suggests 
that  the  United  States  will  now  insist  that  Great 
Britain   observe   the   rules  of   international    law. 

Four  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebellion  are  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  shot. 

A  Cierman  Zeppelin  airship,  scouting  off  the 
German   coast,   is   destroyed   by   British  warships. 

May  5. — A  German  Zeppelin  airship  passing 
over  the  harbor  of  Salonica  is  destroyed  by  gun- 
fire from  the  Allied  fleet. 

May  5-6. — German  artillerj-  fire  destroys 
French  trenches  on  the  north  side  of  Hill  304,  in 
the  Verdun   region. 

May  6. — It  is  reported  from  Petrograd  that 
General  Soukhomlinov,  former  Minister  of  War, 
has  been  imprisoned  after  preliminary  inquiry' 
into  charges  of  negligence  and  treason  during  his 
administration   of   the   Russian   army. 

Tlir  Sicond   Jf  1 1  k   of  ^lay 

May  7. — A  new  canal  at  Marseilles,  France, 
connecting  the  Rhone  with  the  sea  (48  miles),  is 
opened. 

May  8. — The  United  States  replies  to  the  Ger- 
man note  of  May  4,  accepting  the  declaration  of 
abandonment  of  the  submarine  war  against  mer- 
chant ships,  but  declaring  that  the  new  policy 
cannot  be  made  contingent  upon  the  result  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  England  regarding  rights  of  neutrals  on  the 
seas. 

A  supplementary  German  note  to  the  United 
States  admits  that  the  Sussrx  was  sunk  in  error 
by  a  (icrman  submarine,  and  expresses  sincere 
regret. 

The  ('ymric,  formerly  in  the  .Atlantic  passenger 
service,  is  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  the 
Irish    coa^t    while    carrying    munitions    from    the 


United  States;  five  of  the  crew  are  killed  by  the 
explosion. 

The  Germans  at  Verdun  reach  the  summit  of 
Hill  304,  occupying  the  French  trenches  on  the 
northern  slope  and  taking  1300  prisoners. 

May  9. — Robert  Fay,  claiming  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Cierman  army,  is  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment  after  conviction  in  the 
federal  court  at  New  York  upon  a  charge  of 
plotting  to  blow  up  munition  ships. 

The  House  of  Commons  rejects  an  amendment 
to  the  Compulsion  bill  which  would  have  made 
it  applicable  to  Ireland. 

May  10. — Baron  Wimborne  resigns  his  post  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  having  held  office 
since  January,   1915. 

May  11. — Premier  Asquith  informs  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  casualties  in  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion were:  Government  losses,  124  killed  and  394 
wounded;   civilians,   180  killed  and  614  wounded. 

Great  Britain  agrees  to  permit  .American  relief 
agencies  to  send  food  to  the  starving  inhabitants 
of  Russian  Poland  under  occupation  by  German 
armies;  German  ships  flying  neutral  flags  are  to 
be  used,  and  Germany  is  to  contribute  money 
toward  the  purchase  of  food  and  herself  feed 
man}-  million  Poles. 

The  German  Reichstag  rejects  (it  is  reported) 
the  Government's  proposal  to  increase  the  tax  on 
tobacco. 

It  is  learned  that  82  Norwegian  steamships  and 
53   sailing   vessels  were   destroyed  during   1915. 

By  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  British  lines 
northeast  of  Vermelles,  the  Germans  capture  500 
yards  of  trenches. 

May  12. — The  British  military-  authorities  in 
Dublin  execute  James  Connolly,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Irish  revolutionists;  in  all,  sixteen  of 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  have  been  put  to 
death;  Premier  .Asquith,  arriving  in  Dublin, 
orders  the  postponement  of  further  courts-martial. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  adopt  the  "daylight 
saving"  plan  and  set  clocks  forward  one  hour  for 
the  summer  months. 

May  13. — Dr.  Clemens  Delbruck,  German  Nfin- 
istcr  of  the  Interior,  resigns  office  becauve  of  ill 
health,  in  the  face  of  what  is  reported  to  be  a 
food  crisis;  there  is  particularly  a  shortage  of 
meat   and    potatoes. 

A  German  official  announcement  states  that  96 
hostile  merchantmen  were  sunk  by  submarines  or 
mines  during  .April. 

Great  Britain  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
L'nited  States  regarding  the  seizure  of  CJermans, 
Austrians,  and  Turks  on  the  .-Xmerican  stcimship 
China,  agreeing  to  release  them  and  expressiig 
regret  at  the  occurrence. 

The   Third  Jf'rek  of  May- 
Way    14. — The    prcliminan.-   trial    of   Sir   Roger 
Casement,    for    high    treason    growing   out    of   his 
connection    with    the    Irish    rebellion,    is   begun    at 
London. 

Mav  15. — The  British  Foreign  Office  announces 
that  differences  between  (ireece  and  the  Entente 
Powers  have  been  settled  amicably,  and  that 
there  will   be  no   violation  of  Greek   neutrality-. 

.Austrian  attacks  on  Italian  positions  in  the 
Tvrol.  southwest  of  Trent,  result  in  the  capture 
of  2500  Italian  prisoners. 
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May  16. — The  Compulsion  bill  passes  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  vote  of 
250  to  35. 

Austria  protests  against  anacks  by  enemy  sub- 
marines on  peaceful  vessels,  culminating  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  steamer  Dubroz-nik 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  May  9. 

A  British  assault  near  Vim\-  Ridge,  near  Lens, 
carries  350  yards  of  German  trenches. 

May  17. — Sir  Roger  Casement,,  after  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  at  London,  is  held  for  trial  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  his  connection  with 
the  Irish  rebellion. 

Continued  Austrian  successes  in  the  Trentino 
result  in  the  capture  of  4000  additional  Italian 
prisoners,  and  cause  the  Italians  to  abandon  some 
advanced   positions. 

Great  Britain  establishes  an  advisorj^  aerial 
board,  with.  Earl  Curzon  as  president. 


May  17. — Three  German  ships  are  sunk  by  a 
British  submarine  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  Swed- 
ish coast.  .  .  .  Upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Swedish  Riksdag,  it  is  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, although  near  the  verge  of  war,  has 
reached  a  satisfactory  settlement  regarding  the 
fortification  by  Russia  of  the  Aland  Islands,  in 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

May  IS. — The  German  Ambassador  to  the 
L'nited  States  instructs  German  consuls  to  im- 
press upon  German  citizens  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they 
reside.  ...  A  commercial  treaty  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Rumania  is  signed,  sim- 
ilar to  that  between  Germany  and  Rumania. 

May  19. — The  Austrian  offensive  forces  fur- 
ther evacuation  of  positions  held  by  the  Italians; 
in  the  Lake  Garda  region  the  Austrians  cross 
into  Italv  for  the  first  time. 


RECORD   OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


{From  April  21  to  May  19,  1916) 


PROCEEDI.NGS  IN  CONGRESS 
April  22. — The  Senate  approves  the  House  bill 
repealing  indefinitely  the   free-sugar  provision  of 
the  Tariff  Law,   receding  from   its  own   position, 
vrhich  had  limited  the  repeal  to  four  years. 

April  25. — In  the  House,  after  a  parliamentary 
struggle  lasting  several  days,  the  Democrats 
avoid  a  vote  on  the  Senate  provision  of  the 
Army  Reorganization  measure  authorizing  a  reg- 
ular army  of  250,000  men,  and  send  the  bill  to 
conference. 

May  1. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  213  to  165, 
rejects  the  Senate  bill  fixing  a  definite  date  for 
ivithdrawal  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  sub- 
stitutes the  Jones  bill  of  1914,  which  merely  af- 
firms intention  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  a  stable 
government  can  be  established;  30  Democrats 
vote  with  the  Republican  minority  and  against 
the   Administration. 

May  2. — The  House  adopts  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill. 

May  4. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Rural  Credits 
bill  by  a  vole  of  68  to  5. 

.May  8. — The  Senate  pa«<(e«  the  Good  Roads 
bill,  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $85,000,000 
over  a  perirxl  of  five  year*;  the  River  and  Har- 
bor bill  it  reported  from  committee,  carrying 
$4J,000,fXJO.  .  .  ,  The  House,  considering  dif- 
ferences in  (he  Army  Krorganixation  bill  at 
paoed  bfjih  branches,  rejects  the  Senate  provi- 
sion for  an  army  of  250,000  and  al»o  the  volufi- 
teer-army  plan;  the  Administration's  revised 
Ship    Pi.  ' '  ■.  iding    fur 

I    ( invr  ■  .   irporaiinii, 

'    bv    a    bhippifig    Hoard    of    hve    meml>ers, 

•.•■ .*ill   retire   from   business   five  years  after 

the  close  of  the  European  War. 

May  W. — The  Senate  and  House  conferees  on 
the  Army  bill  aicrre  upon  a  minimum  peace 
s(renf(th  of   l>6,rK>0  officers  and  men. 

May   IS. — Thr    '  <•,   by   a    vote  of  42   to  %ft, 

rejects     the     Pf  nomination     of     (»por((e 

Rublee    'made   nrarly  two  years   ai(o)    as  a   mrm- 

bfT      of      ihr      \  ri\r  t  :\\      'fr  idr      f       rifnl    SlOn,         .         .         . 


The  House,  by  vote  of  295  to  10,  passes  a  Rural 
Credits  bill  similar  in  principle  to  the  Senate 
bill,  although  differing  in  details. 

May  17. — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Army  Reorganization  bill,  without 
roll-call.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  a  measure 
authorizing  expenditures  of  $50,600,000  for  im- 
proving the  Mississippi  and  Sacramento  rivers 
with  a  view  to  controlling  floods. 

May  18. — The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  decides  to  reject  the  Administration's 
five-year  naval  program,  although  recommend- 
ing the  construction  of  five  battle-cruisers. 


O  rr*H   Illui(r«tlnf   Co. 

HON.    IIKNRY    MORCKNTIIAU.  OK    NKW    YOKK 

i"  r    III    TiirUcv,    in 

«.f  il    cttil    of     rrcsi- 
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^Harris  &  Kuiiig 

HON.    DAVID    R.    FRANCIS,    OF    ST.    LOUIS 
(Former    Governor    of    Missouri    and    Secretary    of 
Interior   in    the    cabinet    of    President    Cleveland^   who 
has   gone  as  Ambassador  to   Russia  to  succeed   Oeorge 
T.   Marye) 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

April  21. — In  the  Montana  Presidential  pref- 
erence primary,  the  names  of  Wood  row  Wilson 
(Dem.)  and  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  (Rep.) 
are  the  only  ones  printed  on  the  ballots. 

April  22. — The  President  nominates  State  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Wagner  (Dem.)  as  Postmaster  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Wagner  declared  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  accept. 

April  24. — Late  returns  in  the  Nebraska  pri- 
mary (.April  18)  indicate  that  Senator  Cummins 
defeated  Henrv  Ford  in  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial preference"  vote,  29,850  to  26,884;  more  than 
15,000  voters  wrote  Justice  Hughes'  name  on  their 
ballots. 

.■\pril  25. — Massachusetts  Republicans  elect  un- 
pledged delegates  to  the  national  convention; 
four  candidates  for  delegate-at-large,  avowedly 
for  Colonel  Roosevelt,  but  running  without  his 
approval,  receive  45,000  votes.  .  .  .  Ohio  Re- 
publicans endorse  ex-Senator  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton for  the  Presidential  nomination,  while  Demo- 
crats vote  for  Prcsiiient  Wilson.  ...  In  the 
New  Jersey  Presidential  primaries,  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  endorsed  by  Democrats;  Republicans, 
owing  to  technicalities,  are  unable  to  express 
their  choice. 

^pril  29. — F.x-Presidcnt  Roosevelt  addressee 
the  members  of  the  Illinois  Har  .Association,  at 
Chicago,  speaking  on  current  national  and  inter- 
natiotKil  problems. 


May  1. — Maryland  Republicans,  in  Presidential 
primary,  select  uninstructed  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention. 

Mav  2. — The  California  Republican  Presiden- 
tial primaries  result  in  a  defeat  for  electors  sup- 
ported by  Ciovernor  Johnson  and  the  progressive 
element. 

May  4. — The  General  Board  of  the  Na\-y  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  $791,441,207  to  put  the 
Navy  in  second  place — including  new  ships,  in- 
creased personnel,  and  additional  ammunition 
and  supplies. 

May  8. — President  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, urges  the  ratification  of  his  nomination  of 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  for  the  Supreme  Couit  bench. 

May  15. — Governor  Whitman  signs  measures 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  providing 
for  compulsory  physical  training  for  school  boys 
and  girls  over  eight  years  of  age  and  compulsory 
military  training  for  boys  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen. 

Mav  16. — The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Presi- 
dential primary  results  in  the  selection  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Penrose  delegates,  opposed  to  Ciovernor 
Brumbaugh,  although  Brumbaugh  receives  the 
Presidential  preference  vote  without  opposition. 
.  .  .  In  the  Vermont  Presidential  preference 
primary,  Justice  Hughes  leads  other  Republican 
candidates,  while  President  Wilson  is  the  unop- 
posed choice  of  the   Democrats. 

May  19. — Colonel  Roosevelt  delivers  a  notable 
address  on  .Americanism  and  preparedness,  at 
Detroit,  the  home  citj-  of  Mr.  Henn.-  Ford,  the 
exponent  of  pacifism.  .  .  .  The  Oregon  Republi- 
can Presidential  primary  indicates  a  preference 
for  Justice  Hughes,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

April  21. — President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  of  China, 
creates  a  cabinet  with  complete  control  of  the 
nation's  affairs;  in  order  to  conciliate  revolu- 
tionists in  the  southern  provinces,  Tuan  Chi-jui 
is  made  Premier  and   -Minister  of  War. 

May  1. — President  Jiminez,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
is  impeached  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  constitution  in  connec- 
tion  with  the   budget. 

May  2. — Carranza  forces  in  Mexico,  under 
Gen.  Pablo  Gonzales,  capture  from  Zapatistas 
the  city  of  Cucrnavaca,  State  of  Morelos. 


HON.    WILLIAM     M.    INl.RAlIAM.     NEW    ASSISTANT 
SEC"HKTARV    OF    WAR 

(Mr.   ItiRmh-im  comes  to   NV  from   Porllind, 

Me.,  being  a  former   '     .  that  aty) 
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ilk.    JOHN    A.     W.iiisOi. 
(University    of    L'tah; 


ilk.    KUBl.ki     t.    VINSON 
'  University    of    Texas) 


DK.    HtNKV    SLZZALLU 
(University  of  Washington) 


JJK.    tliWARD    C.    ELLIOTT 
(University   of   Montana) 


FOUR   NEW  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENTS 


May  7. — Gen.  Juan  Jiminez  resigns  the  presi- 
dency of  Nicaragua,  after  a  comparatively  mild 
revolutionary-  outbreak  in  the  capital  lasting  two 
days. 

May  11. — Li  Yuan-hung  is  proclaimed  Presi- 
dent of  South  China  by  the  provisional  govern- 
'raent  organized   by   leaders  of  the  revolution. 

May  15. — Forty  revolutionists  in  Tsinan-fu, 
capital  of  Shantung  Province,  China,  are  killed 
in  conflicts  with  Government  forces. 

May  17. — The  Santo  Domingo  Chamber  of 
Deputies  elects  Federico  Henriquez  Carvajal 
provisional  president;  the  Senate  must  confirm 
the  choice. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITION  IN  MEXICO 

April  22. — .American  trf>opers  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalr\',  under  Colonel  Dodd,  come  upon  a  hand 
of  200  Villittai  near  Tomachic,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  western  Chihuahua;  the  .Mex- 
iraiiv  are  routed  in  a  running  fight  lasting  until 
dark,  two  Americans  and  ten  Mexicans  being 
killed.  .  ,  .  .Major-(;en.  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff, 
confer*  at  San  .Antonio,  Texas,  with  Major-Cjen. 
Funiton,  commanding  the  forces  in  .Mexico  and 
along  the  b<jrder. 

.April  23. — Secretary  of  War  Raker  announces 
the  approval  of  (/erieral  Kuiislon's  rrcommrnda- 
ti»n«  for  a  reditposiiion  of  the  force*  in  Mexico, 
for  the  purpose  of  rrruperaiion  and  pending  co- 
operation  of    Carran/a    itfmp*. 

April  29. — The  .Mniran  .Mitiisirr  of  War,  Gen. 
Alvaro  (Jhrcgon,  confer*  at  Kl  PaM>  with  (ten- 
era!    Scott    and    (General    Funtton ;    the    Vfrxican 
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rout  them,   killing   55    and   wounding   60,  without 
loss  to  themselves. 

Mav  6. — A  second  raid  across  the  border  is 
perpetrated  by  the  bandit  followers  of  Villa  (and, 
it  is  alleged,  some  Carranza  soldiers),  estimated 
to  number  from  50  to  100;  the  small  towns  of 
Glenn  Springs  and  Bocjuillas,  Texas,  are  looted 
and  three  United  States  soldiers  and  two  civilians 
killed. 

May  9. — President  Wilson  calls  out  the  militia 
of  Texas,  New  .Mexico,  and  .Arizona  (4000  men), 
and  orders  that  4500  additional  regular  troops, 
including  some  units  borrowed  from  the  Coast 
-Artillery  Corps,  be  sent  to  the  border. 

May  10. — The  State  Department,  through  con- 
sular officers,  warns  all  .Aint-ricans  to  leave 
.Mexico. 

May  11. — The  conferences  at  111  Paso,  between 
Cieneral  Obregon,  {icneral  Scott,  anil  (Jencral 
Funston,  come  to  an  end  without  a  formal  agree- 
ment having  been  reached;  it  is  uiulerst"H)il,  how- 
ever, that  the  Carranza  troops  will  cooperate 
more  actively. 

.May  12. — It  is  learned  at  Washington  that  the 
American  forces  in  .Mexico  have  been  withdrawn 
as  far  as  .S'ami'|uipa,  less  than  200  miles  south 
of   ihc   border. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

-April  21. — The  Japanese  Ambassador  lays  be- 
fore Prrsidrnt  WiUoii  a  protest  against  <-crt;iiii 
provision*  of  the  Immigration  liill  pciuling  in 
Congrc**. 

May  15. — American  marines  rnirr  the  liiy  of 
San  Domingo,  to  gu.iranlre  the  free  rlrrtion  of  a 
Provikiotial  Prrsidrnt,  »ucceeding  (jptieral  Jiini- 
lie/,  who  retignnl   after  a   revolutionnry  oiiibirjk. 

May  16. — The  United  Stale*  Senate  ("ointniiirr 
on  IrnmiKratlon  agtrm  to  an  iiitirMdiiirni  of  the 
JintniKralion  bill,  lo  tnccl  the  oltjrciioii*  of  J;i|>iiii. 
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riioto  by    liitcriiMioiial  Film  Surnco 

"  LIBERTY  HALL".  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  IRISH  REVOLLTIONISTS.  AS  IT  APPEARED  AFTER  THE  FIGHTING 


.'li' I  'Kr.ii  h  bv  llio  Aiiurlr.in  I'r.js  .\«-'<iJtii  II    Niw  V^rk  „r-r-«.t    i -ci-r^ 

RUINS  OF  THE  METROPOLE  HOTEL  IN  DUBLIN.  SHOWING  THE  DAMAGED  POST  OFFICE.  \miCH  HAD   BEEN   USED 

AS  A  REBEL  STRONGHOLD.  ON  THE  RlGlfT 
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OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  30. — Experimental  flights  at  Newport 
News,  in  connection  with  the  plan  to  establish  an 
aviation  corps  for  the  Coast  Guard  Service,  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  new  records;  a  hydro- 
aeroplane carries  seven  passengers  88  miles  in  70 
minutes,  while  a  military  biplane  carrying  two 
persons  is  piloted  to  a  height  of  16,500  feet. 

May  1. — The  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  begins  a 
six  months'  celebration  of  its  250th  anniversary. 

May  2. — Two  men  are  killed  and  five  seriously 
injured  in  a  conflict  between  strikers  and  deputy- 
sheriffs  in  the  steel  works  at  Braddock,  near  Pitts- 
burgh. 

May  6. — J.  C.  MacCauley  flies  in  a  Curtiss 
hydroaeroplane,  with  four  passengers,  from  New- 
port News  to  Baltimore — 178  miles — in  three 
hours. 

May  11. — \Miile  making  the  return  trip  to 
Newport  News,  the  hydroaeroplane  piloted  by 
J.  C.  MacCauley  fails  into  the  Potomac  and 
drowns  two  of  the  passengers. 

May  13. — More  than  130,000  persons  partici- 
pate in  a  Citizens'  Preparedness  Parade  in  New 
York  City,  believed  to  be  the  greatest  civilian 
demonstration  in  the  country's  histoiy.  .  .  .  The 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  in  New  Mexico  is  completed 
by  the  Reclamation  Service,  forming  the  greatest 
storage  reservoir  in  the  world,  to  irrigate  185,000 
acres  of  land  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

May  15. — .\  cross-country  automobile  trip,  from 
Los  .Angeles  to  New  York,  is  completed  in  7,'.j 
days   by  £.  G.  Baker,  of   Indianapolis. 

May  16. — The  .Methodist  General  Conference, 
in  session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  unanimously  en- 
dorses the  proposed  union  with  the  .Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  and  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church. 

OBITUARY 

April  19. — Field-Marshal  Baron  Kolmar  von 
der  Golt2,  of  the  German  army,  73. 

.April  21. — Rev.  Dr.  .Adna  B.  Leonard,  secre- 
tary emeritus  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  78.  .  .  .  John 
H.  Surratt,  last  of  the  alleged  Lincoln  conspira- 
tors, 72. 

April  22. — Col.  Robert  Hale  Ives  (ioddard,  the 
Rhode  Island  cotton  manufacturer,  78. 

April  23. — William  Frederick  King,  the  distin- 
guished  Canadian   a»(ronf)mcr,   62. 

•April  24. — Dr.  James  William  White,  the  noted 
Philadelphia  rj,     65.     .     .     .     Commodore 

Charlet  M.  II  ,  prominent  Cincinnati  husi- 

nets    rr  r    in   Ohio   and    Mi»sis«ippi 

River  '    ■■     _  t(5. 

April  26. — John  A.  Pation,  a  leading  Chatia- 
noo((a  business  man  and  educational  and  relitcious 
worker,  49. 

April  27. — Stephen  Fi«kr,  f/irmerly  a  %vidrly 
known  New  York  dramatic  critic  and  dramativi, 
75.  ,  .  .Col.  William  J.  YoutiK*,  former  United 
Siatet  Dislrict  Ailorney  for  the  F,a»icrn  I)i»triri 
of  New  York.  65. 

April  21. —  Rrv.  Dr.  Jo«iah  Strong,  the  noted 
\-»v   York  Mrf^i.il  worker  and  author,  69. 


THE     LATE     JOSIAH 

STRONG,     D.D. 

(Noted  as  clergyman,  so- 
cial worker,  editor,  and 
author) 


April  30.— Earl  St. 
•Aldwyn  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach),  the  vet- 
eran English  states- 
man, 79.  .  .  .  Edward 
J.  DeCoppet,  the  New 
York  banker  and  mu- 
sic patron,  60. 

May  1.— Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Fay  Mills,  the 
lecturer  and  evange- 
list, 58.  .  .  .  Charles 
William  Harkness, 
one  of  the  largest 
holders  of  Standard 
Oil  stock,  56.  .  .  . 
Rear-.Adm.  Samuel  F, 
Coues,  U.S.N.,  retired, 
91. 

May  2.— Dr.  David 
Fisher  Atwater,  of 
Springfield,  Mass., 
oldest  graduate  of 
Yale    University,   98. 

May     3.  — Enos     M. 
Barton,    former    presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  74. 

May  4. — Hector  Irenaeus  Sevin,  Cardinal 
.Archbishop  of  Lyons,  64.  .  .  .  Prof.  Lucien  Ira 
Blake,  inventor  of  the  submarine  signal,  61.  .  .  . 
Lord  John  Haj',  former  Admiral  of  the  British 
Fleet,  89. 

May  5. — Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brickner,  a  noted  New 
York  g}necologist  and  medical  writer,  49. 

May  11. — William  .A.  Gardner,  president  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  57.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Edward  Leaming,  a  distinguished  New  York 
X-ray  specialist. 

May  12.— Rev.  Nacy  McGee  Waters,  D.D.,  a 
widely  known  lecturer  and  clergyman  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  49.  .  .  .  Charles  R.  Smith,  a  promi- 
nent Wisconsin  timber  man  and  manufacturer, 
61.  .  .  .  Dr.  Max  Reger,  the  German  com- 
poser, 43. 

May  13. — Major  Robert  M.  Moore,  who 
cleaned  up  Havana  for  the  United  States  Armv 
after  the  Spanish  War,  68.  .  .  .  Moses  W.  Cort- 
right,  former  Chief  Inspector  of  the  New  York 
Police,  77.  .  .  .  Ailnrt  Basil  Ormc  Wilbii  force, 
.Archdeacon  of  Westminster  and  chaplain  of  tin- 
British  House  f»f  Ci)nunons,  75.  .  .  .  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg-Strakosch,  the  faninns  American 
opera  singer,  73.  .  .  .  Solomon  Rabinowitz 
("Sholetn  Aleichem"),  the  Jewish  humorous 
writer,  57. 

Mav  14. — William  Stanley,  the  distinguished 
electrical  engineer,  58. 

May  16. — Elmer  Lawrence  Corthell,  a  noted 
cotmuiiing  rngincer,  76.  .  .  .  Ilpiplianius  U'il- 
«on,  for  many  years  foreign  editor  of  the  Literary 
Diijcsl,  72. 

May   19. — Emily   Nelson  Rilrhie   McLran,   noted 

a«    »prakrr    and    writer    ami    leading    inrtnl)cr    of 

llir    DaiiglitFrn    of    the    Atnrriraii    Krvoluiinn,    57. 

Strphrii   Babcock,  a  widely  known   teacher 

of   the   blind,   83. 


PRE-CONVENTION  CARTOONS 
ON  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 


From  the  Tribunt  (Chicago) 
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T.  R.S  BLUE  PENCIL 
From   the   Xeus   (Minneapolis) 
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MUCH  DEPENDS  ON  THE  VIEWPOINT 

From    the    Leader    (Clevtland; 


I  rMIMNf. 

Pfo«B  iIm  TtUgrtm  (Xcw  York) 


WAITING    POR    TIIK     HIMiKHT    ONK 
From  ibc   Matl  (New   Yurk) 
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WAITING 
From   the    Orcgotiian    (Portland) 


-P'^lD     n^( 


-c^iD  HAVE 
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THE    ENGAGED    GIRL    NEVXE    HAS    A    GOOD    TIME 
From  the  .\\~us  Press   (St.  Joseph,  M.j 


From   the  Star   (Washington) 


CANDIDATE    WILSON  :      "HOW     LOVELY     EVERYTHING 

IS  growing!" 

From  the  Star   (Washington) 


From   the   .Vrtci    (Detroit) 


THE  EDUCATED  ELEPHANT 
From  the  Saturday  Globe  (UUca) 
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ALMOST  TRAIN  TIME  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  ELEPHANT  IS  GROWING  PANICKY 

)•  r' V     'h'-   I'-.sfal'.h    (f"oluinl)us) 


Ibc    Ttm*i    (iHttlftt) 


liiK   riMi   nriM   m    fivsiif    mat 
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"WHEX   THE  DEADLOCK  COMES   i'lL   HAVE  THE  KEY" 

From  the  Daily  Sca.i   iI)a\tonj 

at   Chicago,    nor   has   there   ever   heen    more 
curiosity   as   to   the  candidate   to   be  chosen. 
Politics  this  year  is  a  prolific  field   for  the 
tion     seemed     as     important     as     this     cartoonists,  and  its  unusual  phases  have  given 
month's  gathering  of   the   Republican    part\       much  scope  for  their  genius. 


N 


THE    GREATEST    SHOW    OX    EARTH 
From   the   .Sum    (New    York) 

OT  since   1861   has  a  national  conven- 


TME    RIXG    AROLXD    THE    HAT 
From   the   Ameiican    (Baltimore) 


"a  periscope  I" 

From   the   Eagle    (Brooklyn) 
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THE  FLIRT 
From  the  Ohio  Slate  Journal  (Columbus) 


"oh,   MtWBV.  tTOp!     Vnu'MX  TtrKLINC   Mt!' 
Vtvm  lk«    Trtbmnt   (CbiMfo) 


!^X, 


THK  rORD  JURT   nKimiKD  MIMIT  IN 
From   tbe   Laglt   (Uruoklyn) 
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well,  i  reckon  he  will  find  out  next 
November!" 

From  the  Evening  Sun   (Xcw  York) 

The  cartoon  above  shows  Uncle  Sam  com- 
menting rather  pointedh'  on  President  Wil- 
son's recent  utterances,  while  that  to  the 
right  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  one 
of  the  President's  sentences  had  a  distinctly 
personal  reference.  As  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings below,  many  of  our  cartoonists  are  re- 
flecting the  opinion  that  Uncle  Sam.  as  the 
'"coyote  hunter"  in  Mexico,  has  a  long  job 
ahead  of  him. 


I  Pra«4  PaUUbinf  Co. 

ROOSE\tLT:     "whom    DOES    HE    M^L^^"; 
From  the  Evening  World  (Xew  York) 


THt   COYOTE    HUNTER 
From   the  Plain   Dtaler   cClevcIanJ) 


L(K)KS    LIKE    A    LONG    HOT    SUMMER 
From   the   Tribune   (Los   Angcle*') 


UNCLE  SAM  WILL  REMAIN  INDEFlXnTIY  IN  UEXICO 
From   the   Disfatck   (Columbus) 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY'S 
CENTENARY  PAGEANT 


A  SERIES  of  celebra- 
tions marking  the 
centenar>-  of  Indiana's 
admission  to  the  Union 
began  on  May  16-18 
with  the  pageant  of 
Bloomington  and  Indi- 
ana Universit}-.  This 
pageant  was  staged  on 
the  campus  of  the  uni- 
\ersit}'  at  Bloomington, 
and  consisted  of  thirteen 
episodes  depicting  the 
growth  of  the  community'  and  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State  from  the  earliest 
settlements  to  the  present  time.  All  scenes, 
costumes,  dialogue,  and  characters,  with  the 
exception  of  those  designed  for  symbolic  ef- 
fects, were  as  true  to  histor>'  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them.  The  living  descend- 
ants of  Indiana's  pioneers  took  the  parts  of 
their  forefathers. 

In  scenes  of  later  years,  the  original  char- 
acters played  their  own  roles  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases.  Those  present  who  had  long 
ago  helped  in  the  making  of  Hoosier  histor>', 
but  who  were  now  too  feeble  to  participate 
in  its  reenaction  occupied  p'aces  of  honor. 
Am»mg  the>e  people  was  James  H.  Black, 
a  former  judge  of  the  Indiana  Appellate 
Court,  who  in  '61  dropped  his  studies  at 
Indiana  University  to  carr>-  the  stars  and 
stripes  for  the  first  company  which  left 
BlrMmington  for  the  battlefield,  of  the  Civil 
War.  At  his  side  sat  Mrs.  Marcus  H. 
Shr>cr,  of  Indianaprjlis,  the  woman  who 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  prcscntc<l  him 
with  the  symbol  of  the  Union.  Alrmg  with 
ten  or  twelve  old  men  of  the  Irn-al  (i.  A.  R., 
these  two  %urvivor"»  of  Civil  War  da>s  saw 
the  flag  presentation  ceremony  rccnacted  in 
martial  detail  by  a  newly  recruited  student 
company  of  the  Indiana  National  (iuard, 
clad  in  old  uniforms  of  the  North.  Tlie 
identical  rifle*  used  b>'  a  volunteer  corps  of 
Indiana  University  students  to  rcfwl  Mor- 
gan's raiders  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  were  a  part  of  thr  properties,  "Under- 
ground railwa>"  operations  made  up  a  part 
of  this  Civil  War  ci       ' 

The  first  epivxlr       ,        .1   thr  settling  of 


Bloomington  in  1818,  in  the  days  when  busi- 
ness and  a  barrel  of  whiskey  went  hand  in 
hand  together  and  when  "lickin'  and  larn- 
in'  "  was  the  rule  with  Hoosier  school- 
masters. Then  came  the  circuit  rider,  with 
his  faithful  band  of  long-haired  men  and 
boys  and  hysterical  women,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  old  Indiana  Seminary,  the 
first  thing  in  the  way  of  "higher  larnin'  " 
in  the  State,  On  down  through  the  days 
of  struggle  for  Indiana  University  and  the 
serious  question  among  Hoosiers  as  to  the 
value  of  "educashun"  went  the  story, 
through  the  trials  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
more  recent  developments  in  community  and 
State. 

Pantomime,  dancing,  and  massive  choral 
and  orchestral  effects  were  intermingled 
throughout  these  realistic  scenes  to  symbolize 
the  various  steps  in  the  growth  of  Hoosier- 
dom.  Three  hundred  students,  clad  in  filmy 
gowns  of  brilliant  colors,  presented  the  beau- 
tiful dance  of  Hope  and  Determination  in 
the  Introduction,  to  show  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  settlers.  Another  impressive 
spectacle  was  the  finale,  when  the  entire 
cast  of  1000  characters  appeared  and  sang 
the  "H\mn  to  Indiana"  and  the  "Hymn  to 
America."  The  University  orchestra  of 
forty-five  pieces  furnished  accompaniment  for 
all  of   the  symbolic  episodes. 

A  stable  of  fifty  head  of  live  stock  was 
necessar\  for  the  staging  of  the  mighty  spec- 
tacle. A  pioneer  parade,  led  by  an  ox  team, 
and  a  prairie  schooner  101  years  old,  was 
a  feature  of  the  performance.  Nearly  all 
the  properties  and  costumes  were  borrowed 
relics.  The  cast  included  more  than  one 
thousand  characters.  William  Chauncey 
Langdon  was  the  writer  and  director  of  the 
pageant.  The  music  was  composed  by  Prof. 
C.  I).  Cam|ibeII,  of  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Music,  (jovernor  Ralston.  Presi- 
dent Hr\an  «»f  the  Univcrsit>,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  State  took  part. 

The  photographs  reprodiurd  on  the  two 
following  pages  show  scenes  from  the 
pageant  and  convey  some  impression  of  the 
rare  natural  beauty  of  the  site,  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  Indiana's  most  attrattiv  c 
bits  of  stefjery. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  SYMBOLIC  SCENE  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BLOOMINGTON  PAGEANT 
The  spirits  of   Hope  and    Uetermination   welcoming  the   I'lonccrs,    who   arc   coming   through   the    woods   in   the   dis- 
tance   (The    building   in    the   backgruiind   is   Kirkwood   Observatory) 


A  CIRCUIT  RIDER  ADDRESSING  HIS  FLOCK 


IXDIJXJ    UXII'ERSITY'S  CEXTEXJRY    PAGEAXT 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  PIONEERS.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  AN  OX  TEAM  DRAWING  A  HOME-MADE  HICKORY  CART 


THE  RRST  GOVERNOR,  JAMES  BRO«t<  RAY  (ON  THE  HORSE).  ADDRESSING  THE  SETTLERS 
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THE  GRAND  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIES  IN  PARIS 

The  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Allied  jiowers  met  in  the  Grand  Salon,  at  the  f^  '  '"'>rsay.  on 
March   27-2S,   to   discuss    military,   linancial.   and    economic   [iroblems    of   the    war.      Seated    in    the  d.    from 

left   to   right,   are:      Mr.    Asquith    (Great    Britain), _  Lord    Bertie  ((ireat  Britain),  Sir  E.   Grey   ((i:    ...  -""!.•  ^'''• 

Lloyd  George  (Great  Britain),  Lord  Kitchener  (Great  Britain),  General  Sir  \V.  Robertson  (Great  Britain),  Signor 
Titloni    (Italv),    Mr.    O'Beirne,    Signor   Salandra    (Italy),    Baron  Sonnino   (Italy).  General   Cadorna   (Italy). 

In  the  iackground,  beginning  at  the  left:  M.  Bourgeois  (France),  General  Rooues  (France^.  M.  Briand 
(France),  Admiral  Lacaze  (France),  General  Joflfre  (F'rance),  General  dc  Castelnau  (France),  (icncral  Rachr-ch 
(Serbia),  M.  Jovanovitch  (Serbia),  Dr.  Vesnitch  (Serbia),  >f.  Pasitch  (Serbia).  M.  Isvolsky  (Russia),  General 
Jilinsky    (Russia),    Senlior   Chagas    (Portugal*.    Mr.    Matsui   (Japan),  General   Dall   'Olio   (Italy). 

Other  members  of  the  conference,  who  do  not  appear  in  the  above  picture,  were  M.  fainbon  and  M.  A. 
Thomas,  for  France,  and  Baron  de  Broqueville,  Baron  Beyens,  and  Generad  W'ielcinans,  for  Belgium. 


THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE  IN  THE  VERDUN  btCTOR 
(Behind  the  Crown  Prince,  who  is  reading  a   telegram,   is   a   group   of    French   prisoners) 


SUMMER  PROSPECTS-- AN 
ALLIED  OFFENSIVE 

By  frank  H.  SIMONDS 


THE  last  month  has  brought  nothing  of 
real  militan-  importance.  Before  Ver- 
dun the  Germans  have  continued  their 
operations  with  no  success.  After  a  period 
which  by  its  quiet  seemed  to  give  evidence 
that  the  campaign  for  the  Lorraine  fortress 
had  been  abandoned,  new  efforts  gave  the 
lie  to  those  who  had  announced  the  end,  but 
there  was  not  the  smallest  reason  to  be  found 
for  believing  that  any  new  effort  could  suc- 
ceed where  the  great  drive  of  Februarj'  and 
March  had  failed. 

In  the  Near  East  a  British  army  sur- 
rendered at  Kut,  some  ten  thousand  men 
laying  down  their  arms  to  the  Turks.  .\s 
a  blow  to  British  prestige  the  surrender  was 
.  of  no  small  meaning,  but  in  the  general  field 
of  war  it  had  no  significance.  The  Irish 
Rebellion,  which  as  a  purely  domestic  affair 
I  shall  not  discuss,  following  closely  upon 
the  Kut  afiFair,  was  one  more  evidence  of 
the  weakness  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  supreme  blindness  of  Asquith  and  his 
associates,  a  blindness  which  has  endured  for 
years  and  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Brit- 
ish prestige  is  at  a  lower  ebb  in  the  world 
than  at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  Nap<jleon. 
But  this  rebellion,  too,  was  of  minor  moment. 

I.    As  TO  Pe.ace 

In  the  absence  of  really  notable  military 
operations  I  mean  to  devote  the  present 
article  to  answering;,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
a  number  of  questions,  which  have  been 
asked  of  me,  since  I  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, the  questions  which  arc  invariably  asked 
of  anyone  who  visits  the  belligerent  c<»un- 
tries  at  this  time.  These  questions  concern 
the  p*rtsibility  of  peace,  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  nations,  as  it  is  revealed  within 
their  own  frontier*,  the  economic  condition, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  detected  by  the  mere 
'  r.  Finallv,  I  mean  to  mrnti»in  very 
the  view  held  in  France  and  in  (ircat 
Britain  of  the  pftssihiiity  that  there  will  be 
a  great  Allird  offensive  Mtme  time  in  the 
present  sumincr. 

As   to   the   pr7»MbiIit)'  of   peace,    I   should 


say  at  once  that  neither  in  Great  Britain 
nor  in  France  did  I  hear  any  real  talk  of 
peace.  As  to  France  I  may  mention  as 
typical  the  comment  of  a  former  French 
Premier.  I  asked  him  what  would  hap- 
pen to  any  French  politician  who  actively 
and  earnestl}'  advocated  peace  at  that 
moment. 

'"Well,"  said  the  former  President  of  the 
Council,  "I  think  that  he  would  be  killed. 
Very  quietly,  very  decently,  of  course  you 
understand,  but  still,   killed." 

As  to  the  British  view,  it  was  expressed 
best  to  me  by  several  men  who  traveled  with 
me  in  a  railroad  carriage ;  one  of  them  said 
and  the  others  agreed  to  this:  "If  we  men 
should  want  to  have  peace  now,  as  we  don't, 
the  women  wouldn't  permit  it."  This  idea 
Rudyard  Kipling  echoed,  when  in  speak- 
ing of  the  English  women,  he  said  to  me: 
"She  is  not  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
lost  child,  the  English  woman  is  like  a  she- 
bear  that  has  lost  her  cub." 

The  French  attitude  is  very  simple  to  ap- 
preciate. Much  French  territory  is  now 
occupied  bj'  German  troops ;  in  the  French 
mind  this  occupied  region  includes  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  was  taken  by  the  Germans 
in  1870.  France  is  fighting  to  free  her  soil, 
to  free  all  of  it,  to  free  that  occupied  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  and  that  occupied  in  1914. 
At  the  moment  the  French  fully  appreciate 
that  peace  might  be  had  on  terms,  tli.it  these 
terms  would  not  call  for  the  sacrifice  of 
much,  if  any,  French  territory,  aside  from 
the  colonies,  but  that  it  would  mean  the 
sacrifice  forever  of  the  hope  of  winning 
back  the  "l<»st  provinces." 

In  the  present  war  above  half  a  million 
Frenchmen  have  died.  Whole  districts 
have  been  ravaged  by  the  (Jcrmans,  not 
merely  as  an  incident  of  war,  but  wantonis 
ami  brutally  wasted.  I,  nnself,  have  visited 
a  score  of  villages  which  were  destroyed,  not 
by  shell  lire,  not  by  niilitary  oprr.itions,  but 
merely  m  the  expression  of  that  ( lerman 
spirit  which  destroyed  l-ouvain.  All  north- 
ern France  is  filled  with  the  evideiues  of 
(icrnian  atrociticH    in  .so  far  as  tliesr  atroci- 
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ties  were  assaults  upon  inanimate  things, 
churches,  homes,  public  buildings,  and  all 
northern  France  is  filled  with  the  accounts 
iA  other  atrocities  upon  women  and  chil- 
dren, which  are  implicitly  believed  by  the 
whole  French  people. 

Until  there  is  an  assurance  that  another 
such  storm  cannot  break  out  in  the  lifetime 
of  anyone  now  alive,  the  French  are  not 
ready  to  lay  aside  their  arms.  It  is  not  true, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  that  the 
French  are  tired  of  the  war,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  eager  for  the  sort  of  peace 
which  would  now  be  had.  There  is  a  calm, 
patient,  determination  in  France,  which  is 
bexond  all  else  the  most  impressive  thing 
in  Europe  to-day.  There  is  no  passion, 
there  is  no  threatening,  there  is  a  silence  that 
no  one  has  associated  with  the  F"rcnch  char- 
acter, but  there  is  also  a  determination 
which  is  written  on  the  faces  of  a  whole 
race. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  at 
the  front,  in  the  villages  and  towns  behind 
the  firing-line  that  suggests  that  the  French 
are  in  any  different  mood  than  were  the 
people  of  the  North  in  1864.  There  is  the 
same  confidence  in  ultimate  victor)-  that  the 
North  had  after  Gettysburg,  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  disappointment  that  the 
North  suffered  when  Grant's  great  advance 
from  the  Rapidan  to  Cold  Harbor  did  not 
destroy  Lee's  army  and  another  war  of 
trenches  resulted.  But  France  has  seen  in 
\'erdun  another  Gettysburg,  a  promise  of 
ultimate  victor)-  and  of  present  national 
strength. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  since  I  got 
home,  that  French  impatience  over  British 
blundering  and  failure  miglit  lead  to  a  break 
between  the  Allies.  I  saw  nothing  to  sug- 
gest it.  The  French  are  disappointed  with 
the  results  of  British  effort,  but  not  with 
the  effort,  not  with  the  attempt.  They 
realize  that  so  far  British  military  opera- 
tions have  been  a  terrible  failure  and  that 
the\  have  made  the  work  of  the  French 
difficult  and  costly,  but  they  also  realize 
that  the  British  have  actually  done  far  more 
than  they  promised  and  are  trying  to  do 
yet  more. 

Above  all  the  French  recogni/e  perfectly 
well  that  their  own  deliverance  is  impos- 
sible without  British  help.  They  have  a 
\  ery  exact  appreciation  of  the  service  of  the 
British  fleet  and  they  are  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  contribute  anything  to  weakening 
an  alliance  which  is  the  sole  guarantee  of 
victory  because  their  ally  has  failed  so  far, 


in  ever)-  military  undertaking,  particularly 
as  their  ally  is  still  stolidly  striving  for  suc- 
cess. In  sum,  France  is  ready  to  go  on,  is 
unwilling  to  stop  now  until  what  has  been 
begun  is  ended  completely,  is  ended  at  Metz 
and  Strassburg. 

11.    Ix  England  Now 

The  British  temper  is  different  from  that 
of  the  French.  The  British  do  not  yet 
see  things  with  that  complete  clarity  which 
marks  the  French.  There  is  still  in  Lon- 
don a  very-  real  sense  of  a  mental  as  well 
as  a  physical  fog.  There  is  a  sense  of 
anger  and  bitterness,  which  surprises  you, 
since  the  Germans  have  not  yet  occupied 
British  territory.  There  is  a  note  of  per- 
sonal rancor  in  England  that  is  lacking  in 
France. 

Yet  if  you  analyze  what  the  average 
Englishman  says  to  you.  it  is  not  so  differ- 
ent from  the  French  comment.  He  says: 
"This  sort  of  thing  has  got  to  be  stopped." 
He  means  the  sort  of  thing  which  his  press 
and  his  public  men  but  above  all  his  soldiers 
have  told  him  German  invasion  means,  Ger- 
man foreign  policy  involves,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  for  him  translated  into  fact  by  the 
Zeppelin  raids,  which  come  and  go,  leaving 
their  trail  of  murdered  women  and  children 
behind  them. 

All  England  is  chafing  terribly  under  its 
present  Cabinet.  There  is  a  frankness  and 
bitterness  of  phrase  that  suggests  ..America, 
but  even  passes  contemporar)-  American 
comment,  because  the  Englishman  feels  the 
extent  to  which  his  ver)'  existence  has  been 
jeopardized   by  weak  men. 

The  net  impression  of  France  is  the  im- 
pression of  a  nation  which  is  quite  tacitly 
conscious  of  having  borne  itself  well,  nobly 
in  a  supreme  hour:  in  England  the  impres- 
sion is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  inifxissible 
to  escape  a  very  real  sense  of  national  hu- 
miliation concealed  behind  an  almost 
pathetic  co\er  of  simulated  stolidity.  Tiicre 
is  an  ever-present  sense  of  agony  wh:ch 
results  from  the  fact  that  a  ver>-  great  and 
noble  sacrifice  has  been  wasted,  that  men 
and  women  have  sent  their  boys  to  die, 
that  these  boys  have  died  heroically,  but 
that  their  lives  have  been  flung  away  in 
some  vain  and  fcxilish  enterprise  or  by  some 
official  blunderer,  who  still  remains  lo  re- 
peat the  offending. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  makes 
f(.r  peace,  rather  quite  the  contrar)-.  Eng- 
lishmen recognize,  while  they  do  not  admit 
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it,  that  a  peace  now,  on  the  basis  of  bar- 
gain, would  be  the  real  destruction  of  that 
great  legend  of  British  prestige.  Peace 
now  and  on  terms  that  are  now  possible 
would  leave  the  German  assertion  that 
Britain  was  a  decadent  countn,-  undestroyed, 
it  would  leave  the  British  Empire,  itself,  a 
shining  mark  for  some  new  attack,  and  it 
would  leave  the  people  with  diminished  faith 
and  confidence. 

If  the  average  Frenchman,  if  every 
Frenchman  is  fighting  for  the  restoration 
of  his  nation's  territon,-,  already  knowing 
that  her  prestige  is  forever  assured,  the 
average  Englishman  is  fighting  to  regain 
that  national  glon,-  which  has  been  so  sadly 
dimmed  in  all  the  disasters  from  Mons  to 
Kut.  He  is,  too.  fighting  with  a  real  con- 
fidence, only  partially  weakened  by  his  lack 
of  faith  in  his  present  rulers,  that  the  arm}- 
has  already  turned  the  point  and  is  coming 
into  shape,  that  the  countn,-  is  at  last  alive 
to  the  real  situation,  that  the  worst  is  over, 
or  almost  over. 

The  difference  between  the  French  and 
British  point  of  view  is  not  a  difference 
which  encourages  one  to  see  more  promise 
of  peace  by  London  signs  than  by  Parisian. 
The  cases  of  France  and  Britain  are  differ- 
ent, but  different  causes  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  There  is  just  as  much  deter- 
mination to  go  on  and  through  with  the 
job  in  I>ondon  as  in  Paris  and  in  Paris  as 
in  London.  There  is,  too,  in  I><indon  whole- 
hearted admiration  for  French  efficienq,'  and 
achic\ement.  This  is  the  due  of  France, 
but  this  due  is  cheerfully  rendered.  The 
British  are  not  tired  of  their  alliance;  they 
are  rather  determined  to  make  amends  for 
failures,  which  were  not  failures  through 
any  lack  of  effort. 

Speaking  imperially,  the  British  are  de- 
termined to  have  done  with  the  German 
menace  to  their  colonics,  they  are  determined 
to  have  done  with  a  Turkish  menace  at 
Suez,  a  German  threat  in  South  Africa. 
Australia  is  contributing;  to  hold  the  lines 
in  Flander<5,  Canada  is  on  the  same  line, 
South  Africa  is  invading  the  last  CJcrman 
colony  in  Africa,  and  the  end  of  German 
dominion  ht^nnd  the  seas  is  in  .sight.  If 
liritain  has  tailed  on  land,  she  has  not 
failed  on  her  own  element  and  her  success 
here  ha.s  jfuarantrrd  her  future  success,  with 
her  allies  f»n    Furinwan   fields. 

The  Briti<(h,  like  the  French,  arc  per- 
fectly confident  of  ultimate  victory.  The 
British  cnnfidrnce  seems  a  hit  exauyeratrd 
in  def.iil ;  there  i»  »till  talk  of  crushing  ( irr- 


many,  which  is  not  heard  in  Paris,  crush- 
ing meaning  some  vague  reduction  of  Ger- 
many into  its  component  parts  and  the  lib- 
eration of  the  minor  states.  The  French 
do  not  differentiate  between  the  states,  they 
do  not  think  of  Germany  sa\e  as  a  whole, 
and  they  have  found  the  Bavarians  more 
cruel  than  the  Prussians.  But  as  to  the 
main  fact,  Britain  expects  a  complete  vic- 
torj-  and   is  ready  to   fight  until  it  is  won. 

III.    Germany  Is  Beaten 

Before  I  went  to  Europe  I  had  written 
much,  in  this  magazine  and  elsewhere,  which 
indicated  my  complete  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Allies.  Since  my  return  I 
have  been  asked  again  and  again  whether 
what  I  had  seen  and  heard  had  changed 
my  view.  It  has  not.  The  defeat  of  Ger- 
many has  always  seemed  to  me  inevitable, 
given  her  inferiority  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  resources  and  her  lack  of  sea  power, 
unless  she  could  snatch  a  victory  by  a  brusque 
attack  in  the  opening  days  or  detach  one 
or  more  of  the  opposing  nations  from  the 
hostile  alliance. 

Everything  that  I  heard  in  Europe  testi- 
fied to  the  solidarity  of  the  alliance  against 
Germany.  Nowhere  was  there  the  slightest 
suggestion  in  London  or  Paris  that  there 
was  any  chance  of  a  Russian  defection  and 
just  after  I  left  France  Russian  troops  ar- 
rived to  demonstrate  Russian  constancy, 
Ixjndon  and  Paris  spoke  hopefully  and  con- 
fidently of  Russian  preparations.  While  I 
was  in  Paris  there  was  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  all  the  Allied  nations; 
there  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  military 
leaders  of  France,  Britain,  Russia,  and  Italy, 
and  plans  were  adopted  for  a  combined  cam- 
paign in  ♦■he  future. 

For  the  Americans  the  real  parallel,  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  was  the  situ.ition  in  the 
Civil  War  at  the  moment  of  (jctt\sbiirg. 
General  Delacroix,  a  predecessor  of  Joffre 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  writers 
on  military  affairs  in  Europe,  now  that 
age  h.is  removed  liiiu  from  the  b.'itth*  line, 
commented  to  me  •)n  this  point.  Fannliar 
with  our  own  Civil  War  history,  he  had 
JM'en  struck  with  the  similarity  and  h.ul 
written  before  this  Verdun  operation  on  flic 
likeness  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  |)resent 
irmdict  and  of  the  fortunes  (if  the  North 
to  those  of  the  Grand  Alliance  aguinbt 
( Jermany. 

The  French,  the  British,  and  the  Rus- 
sians  expect    to    win.        The    Wrdun    succChS 
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has  been,  speaking  on  the  moral  aspect,  the 
most  tremendous  lift  on  the  Allied  side  since 
the  war  began.  As  to  the  economic  condi- 
tion, it  is  unmistakable  that  food  costs  much 
more  both  in  France  and  in  Cjreat  Britain 
than  before  the  war ;  coal  is  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  well-to-do  in  both  coun- 
tries. But  in  France,  at  least,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  suffering.  Traveling  all  over 
the  north  of  France  I  found  no  evidence  of 
a  shortage  of  food  and  the  prices  were  still 
below  the  American  standard.  Some  of  the 
best  meals  that  I  had  were  within  sound  of 
the  guns,  French  bread  remains  as  good  as 
it  ever  was  and  the  price  of  this  staple  has 
not  increased,  thanks  to  government  regula- 
tion. I  did  not  travel  through  England,  so 
I  cannot  speak  on   the  food  question   there. 

If  there  is  economic  exhaustion  approach- 
ing in  France  or  Great  Britain  it  is  not  visi- 
ble. The  reports  of  German  food  riots  may 
be  false :  the  stories  of  the  quality'  of  German 
bread,  the  imposition  of  meatless  and  fatless 
days  are  certainly  facts.  All  this  has  been 
so  far  spared  the  French  and  the  British 
peoples.  Thanks  to  the  government  allow- 
ances paid  to  the  wives  and  parents  of  French 
soldiers,  there  is  no  want.  Even  the  hap- 
less refugees  from  the  occupied  districts  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  population. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  found  far  less  faith 
in  the  reoorts  of  the  exhaustion  of  German 
supplies,  either  of  food  or  of  men  in  Europe 
than  I  had  lo<jked  for.  Ambulance-drivers 
at  the  front  told  me  that  the  German  pris- 
oners captured  at  Verdun  were  by  no  means 
old  or  of  poor  quality.  There  is  a  ver>-  real 
hope  that  the  rumors  about  the  exhaustion 
of  the  man-supply  in  Germany  may  be  true, 
but  the  French,  particularly,  are  not  reckon- 
ing on  it  as  both  the  French  and  the  British 
did  a  year  ago.  I  heard  no  serious  sugges- 
tion that  the  German  lines  would  have  to 
be  shortened  because  of  lack  of  men  this  year. 

German)  s  financial  situation  is  viewed  as 
desperate  and  more  than  desperate.  On  all 
sides  I  heard  comments  which  indicated  a 
belief  on  some  show  of  evidence  that  the 
collapse  could  not  long  be  prevented  and 
that  Germany  must  make  peace  at  no  dis- 
tant date  if  she  w.ns  to  escape  a  ruin,  when 
peace  came,  that  would  leave  her  crippled 
for  a  generation.  It  is  the  financial  rather 
than  the  other  difficulties  that  claims  most 
attention  Kith  in  I.ondnn  and  in  Paris. 

But  all  the  evidence  that  one  ma\  gather 
in  the  British  and  in  the  French  capitals 
points  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany. 
So  sure  of  victorj-  do  both  nations  feel  that 


they  are  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  enor- 
mous sacrifices;  the  attitude  of  Russia  is 
manifestly  the  same.  The  temper  of  the 
Allies  is  quite  the  same  that  histon.-  shows 
to  have  been  that  of  the  other  allies  who 
faced  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
before  Waterloo  was  fought. 

IV.    Pe.\ce  Talk 

Since  my  return  and  in  consequence  of 
the  German  note  to  the  United  States  over 
the  submarine  question,  there  has  been  a  new 
outburst  of  peace  talk  coming  frankly  from 
German  sources  and  this  time  permitted  to 
stand  without  German  denial.  High  Ger- 
man authority-  in  Washington  was  had  the 
other  day  for  an  outline  of  Germany's  peace 
terms,  which  conceded  the  evacuation  of 
France  and  Belgium  without  indemnir>-,  but 
demanded  an  independent  Poland  and  a  Bal- 
kan settlement  which  should  leave  Constan- 
tinople in  Turkish  hands  and  condemn  Ser- 
bia to  impotence.  The  only  other  detail  of 
real  interest  was  the  demand  for  the  return 
of  German  colonies. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  already  that  no 
such  terms,  no  terms  which  could  be  pred- 
icated upon  the  present  militar>*  situation 
in  Europe,  will  be  acceptable  to  France, 
Britain,  or  Russia.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who 
unlike  most  British  public  men  has  shown  a 
real  concern  for  American  public  opinion  and 
a  readiness  to  explain  the  British  point  of 
vie^v,  has  officially  rejected  the  German  pro- 
posal and  from  the  French  Embassy  in 
Washington  there  has  come  an  equally 
prompt  and  complete  rejection. 

Germany  now  frankly  confesses  for  the 
first  time  that  she  desires  peace.  This  is 
a  large  fact  in  the  situation.  She  h.as  just 
suffered  a  ver>-  great  militar>'  defeat,  which 
without  actually  injuring  her  militar)-  posi- 
tion has  shaken  her  prestige  ever\"where  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  America.  She  has 
consented  to  yield  to  American  demands  in 
the  matter  of  submarines  in  a  fashion  which 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  her  previous 
declarations,  although  one  must  still  wait 
to  see  how  far  she  has  yielded  in  fact  and 
how  far  only  in  phrase. 

But  German  proposals  will  only  contrib- 
ute to  strengthen  Allied  determination. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  French  and  the 
Briti'^h  expect  to  win.  and  this  is  the  fact, 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  strengthen  their 
faith  than  the  earnest  plea  of  their  op- 
ponent, put  forth  wherever  this  opponent 
has  friends  or  agents,  for  a  peace  on  terms, 
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which  are  reasonable  and  more  than  rea- 
sonable, if  regard  be  had  only  for  what  ex- 
ists in  the  militar}-  situation.  For  London 
and  for  Paris  the  German  proposals  are  a 
\velcome  sign  of  weakness  and  a  new  in- 
centive to  persistence. 

On  what  terms  could  Germany  have 
peace?  There  is  no  difficult}'  in  hxing  the 
minimum  price,  the  price  that  would  be 
demanded  by  her  foes.  France  must  have 
Alsace-Lorraine;  Belgium  and  Serbia  must 
be  restored  and  indcmnihed.  Several  Ger- 
man colonies  must  be  surrendered.  Russia 
must  have  Constantinople.  Italy  Trieste  and 
the  Trentino ;  it  must  be  left  to  the  Allies 
to  settle  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
In  sum.  the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers 
demand,  first,  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
ante,  which  means  the  surrender  of  all  the 
German  conquests,  and  then  the  further 
surrender  to  France  and  Italy  of  territories 
which  in  French  and  Italian  minds  belong 
to  the  Fatherland  and  the  abandonment  to 
the  Czar  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Obviously  these  are  the  terms  of  victors 
and  the  Allies  are  as  yet  far  from  being  vic- 
torious. But  they  are  the  minimum  terms. 
Germany  could  not  now  obtain  peace  by  a 
frank  suggestion  of  a  return  to  the  map  of 
Europe  of  August  1,  1914.  She  could  not 
have  it,  although  she  has  so  far  been  vic- 
torious in  the  war  and  all  the  sacrifices 
would  be  on  her  side.  She  cannot  have  it 
because  the  Allies  believe  that  they  are 
destined  to  win  the  things  they  now  demand, 
that  until  the\  are  won  peace  in  Europe 
will  not  be  assured. 

Now  if  Germany  actually  needs  peace, 
we  shall  before  ven,-  long  have  a  new  pro- 
posal. She  may  well  offer  Metz  to  France 
and  persuade  Austria  to  offer  the  Trentino 
to  Italy,  she  may  compel  Bulgaria  to  agree 
to  an  arrangement  with  Serbia  based  upon 
the  Serbo-Bulgar  treat>-  which  antedated  the 
First  Balkan  War  and  gave  Macedonia  to 
Bulgaria,  apart  from  the  Vilayet  of  Kossovo. 
assigning  northern  .Albania  to  Serbia.  Con- 
ceivably Germany,  if  she  is  actually  anxious 
for  peace,  might  throw  the  Turk  over  and 
bargain  for  her  place  in  the  sun  in  Central 
Africa. 

But  does  Germany  \ct  believe  peace  so 
necessan.-  as  to  confess  defeat  by  ceding  Ger- 
man territory  and  surrendering  her  allies? 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  svich  tem- 
per yet.  Germany  is  ready  to  make  peace 
on  the  basis  of  a  victor\-  won.  asking  reward 
wholly  moderate  in  the  face  of  the  actual 
victor}.      The    Allies    are    only    willing    to 


make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  victor)'  they 
expect  to  win.  All  this  SF>eUs  more  war, 
here  is  no  field  for  the  diplomat,  no  ap- 
parent basis  for  compromise. 

V.   Will  There  Be  ax  Allied 
Offensive? 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Allied  Offensive  this  summer, 
I  found  a  difference  of  opinion  that  was  sur- 
prising. Both  in  France  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain a  majorit}'  of  the  people,  and  I  should 
guess  a  majorit)-  of  the  militar)'  obser\ers, 
expect  that  some  time  before  autumn  there 
will  be  one  more  great  offensive.  This  of- 
fensive will  be  the  most  tremendous  eltort 
that  war  has  ever  known  and  it  will  be  a  co- 
ordinated movement,  made  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  the  Russians,  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Italians,  and  by  the  expedi- 
tionarj-  army  in  Salonica.  This  is  the  pre- 
vailing view. 

On  the  other  hand,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  strong  belief  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  break  the  German  lines  by  any 
direct  attack.  The  same  view  is  voiced, 
but  not  so  frequently,  in  France.  The  weight 
of  experience,  however,  supp<jrts  the  con- 
tention. So  far  we  have  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  offensives  and  only  the  German 
attacks  upon  Russia  at  the  Dunajec  and  upon 
Serbia  have  succeeded. 

On  the  Allied  side  the  drives  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  in  Champagne  in  the  spring  of 
1915,  in  Artois  in  the  same  spring,  in  Ar- 
tois  and  Champagne  in  September,  have 
failed,  except  as  local  successes,  at  ver>"  great 
cost.  The  (jermans  have  similarly  failed 
at  ^'pres  and  more  recently  at  Verdun.  The 
\'erdun  operation  was  the  greatest  that  has 
yet  been  undertaken.  It  was  the  most  care- 
fully prepared,  it  was  supp<irted  by  the  great- 
est concentration  of  artillery  that  war  has 
known,  and  it  was  made  at  a  point  weaker 
than  any  in  the  French  line,  so  far  as  we 
have   any   knowledge. 

The  failure  of  the  \'erdun  operation  as 
an  attempt  to  break  the  French  line  is  now 
absolute,  even  if  the  Germans  should  take 
\'erdun,  a  remote  contingency.  It  is  abso- 
lute because  time  hxs  been  allowed  to  the 
French  to  prepare  positions  behind  the  town 
and  there  would  be  no  break  in  the  line  in- 
cident to  a  German  advance  which  reached 
Verdun  itself.  This  German  undertaking 
has  cost  abiiut  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
casualties  and  an  expenditure  of  ammimition 
unprecedented    in    this    war    of    munitions. 
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Since  it  failed  is  there  any  greater  prospect 
of  success  for  an  Allied   drive? 

If  the  Allies  attempt  a  drive  and  fail, 
then  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  we  have 
seen  the  end  of  campaigning.  This  dues 
not  mean  that  there  will  necessarily  be  an 
end  of  the  war.  On  the  contrarj-  many  of 
those  who  opjwse  the  drive  assert  that  the 
true  defeat  of  Germany  can  be  had  by  main- 
taining the  present  lines  and  steadily  tight- 
ening the  blockade.  If  the  drive  is  made  it 
may  cost  anything  from  half  a  million  to  a 
million  casualties.  If  it  succeeds  in  short- 
ening the  German  lines  it  will  repay  the 
cost,  even  if  there  be  no  decisive  victor}' 
and  no  immediate  breaking  of  the  lines. 

But  if  the  Allies  try  and  fail,  the  moral 
effect  will  be  beyond  exaggeration  and  we 
may  then  see  the  first  real  signs  of  peace, 
of  peace  based  upon  the  approaching  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  contestants,  such  a  peace 
as  marked  the  close  of  the  great  wars  be- 
tween Louis  XIV  and  the  various  coali- 
tions, peaces  which  in  the  main  were  based 
upon  the  status  quo  ante.  This  will  make 
the  Allies  exceedingly  cautious  in  the  mat- 
ter of  undertaking  an  attack.  But  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  popular  sen- 
timent in  all  the  countries  will,  before  the 
summer  is  over,   compel  the  venture. 

Such  information  as  came  to  me  pointed 
to  the  postponement  of  the  effort  until  July, 
because  of  the  probable  delay  in  munition- 
ing Russia.  Again  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  precisely  as  long  as  Germany  con- 
tinues on  the  offensive  herself,  there  is  no 
need  of  an  Allied  attack  for  the  German 
venture  is  costing  many  German  lives  and 
tending  to  exhaust  German  munitions.  Un- 
questionably one  of  the  purposes  of  the  \'er- 
dun  attack  was  to  force  the  Allies  into  a 
premature  advance,  designed  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  Aleuse  sector.  But  this  pur- 
f>ose  was  vain.  Instead  of  a  British  of- 
fensive in  the  west,  the  British  took  over 
the  Arras  sector  of  the  French  line  and  re- 
leased a  whole  French  army  to  be  put  in 
rescr\-e. 

Had  the  German  attack  been  actually 
successful,  or  had  it  come  close  to  a  suc- 
cess, a  counter-offensive  elsewhere  would 
have  been  necessary.  The  full  measure  of 
German  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  such 
counter-offensive  has  been  necessar>-  and  the 
Allies  have  been  able  to  await  their  own 
time  for  the  great  drive,  which  the  (iermans 
obviously  expect  and  apparently  dread. 

It  lies  within  the  Niunds  of  possibility 
that   the  (icrmans  will  still    feel   themselves 


strong  enough  to  undertake  one  more  at- 
tack upon  Russia,  the  p<jssibility  has  been 
seriously  discussed  for  the  past  two  months. 
But  the  difficulty  now,  as  contrasted  with 
last  \ear,  is  that  the  British  have  now  above 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  men  on  the  west- 
ern front  and  both  the  French  and  British 
are  provided  with  heavy  artiller>-  and  muni- 
tions as  they  were  not  a  year  ago. 

Even  if  Germany  has  the  numbers  to 
undertake  a  drive  to  Petrograd  or  M<jscow. 
she  cannot  view  her  western  line  with  the 
same  calmness  as  last  year  and  to  despatch 
a  million  and  a  half  of  men  into  remote 
Russia  would  be  to  run  risks  that  were  not 
in  the  situation  of  last  year.  But  even  last 
year  the  Allied  drive  in  Champagne  in  Sep- 
tember compelled  the  recall  of  several  di- 
visions from  the  Russian  front  and  others 
from  Serbia  and  there  was  a  moment  when 
there  was  imminent  danger  that  the  Allies 
would  break  the  German  line  both  in  Cham- 
pagne and  Artois.  The  Allied  offensive  of 
last  year  was  not  far  from  successful  and 
for  several  days  German  fortunes  hung  in 
the  balance  in  the  west. 

The  German  attack  at  Verdun  is  a  clear 
evidence  that  Germany  looks  with  appre- 
hension upon  the  western  situation  and  has 
attempted  to  provoke  a  premature  offensive, 
which,  because  of  weather  conditions,  would 
have  to  be  made  before  Russia  and  Ital\- 
could  play  their  part.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  campaigning  in  Russia  and  in 
the  Alps  is  possible.  All  the  Allies  can  now 
strike  at  the  same  moment.  They  can  also 
choose  the  moment  because  the  French  de- 
fense of  Verdun  has  been  achieved  without 
involving  any  of  the  rest  of  the  western 
front  and  the  British,  by  taking  over  a 
French  sector  have  released  an  army  which 
will  replace  the  reserve  army,  which  was 
put  in  at  \'erdun. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  an  Allied 
drive,  that  it  will  take  place  not  later  than 
July,  and  that  it  will  be  made  simultane- 
ously on  all  fronts,  but  there  are  reasons, 
which  I  have  indicated,  which  supfvirt  the 
opposite  view  and  point  to  a  summer  of  dead- 
lock, during  which  the  Allies  will  rely  up<in 
the  economic  rather  than  the  militarj-  weap- 
ons, whicli  they  possess. 

VI.   The  Surrender  at  Kut 

The  surrender  of  some  10,000  British 
troops,  the  larger  part  native  troops,  an  In- 
dian contingent,  at  Kut-el-.'\mara,  half  way 
between  tlie  Persian  Gulf  and  Bagdad,  was 
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the  long-expected  sequel  to  a  reckless  venture 
of  a  British  general  a  year  ago.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  British  to  try  to  take 
Bagdad,  their  sole  concern  \vas  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  lower  end  of  Mesopotamia,  upon 
the  city  of  Basra  and  the  very  valuable  oil- 
fields to  the  northeast,  which  are  the  true 
prize  of  this  corner  of  the  globe. 

The  story  of  the  expansion  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  advance  from  point  to  point  until 
the  expedition  was  almost  within  sight  of 
Bagdad,  and  England  was  eagerly  waiting 
to  hear  of  the  fall  of  the  ancient  capital,  is 
the  story  of  much  of  British  disaster,  not 
alone  in  this  war  but  in  all  wars.  The 
temptation  to  venture  was  plain,  the  gamble 
was  for  a  great  stake,  but  there  was  no 
sound  military  reason  for  making  the  gam- 
ble and  the  general  who  made  it  lacked  the 
approval  of  his  superiors. 

Some  ten  miles  from  Bagdad  the  in- 
vaders were  defeated  at  Ctesiphon  and  forced 
to  take  flight.  Turkish  reinforcements 
brought  up  with  ease  had  arrived  in  time  to 
turn  the  day.  The  British  retreat  was  halt- 
ed a  hundred  miles  down  river  and  the  army 
was  surrounded.  For  months  it  held  its 
ground,  while  a  relief  army  was  organized 
and  pushed  north,  but  it  was  held  up  by 
floods,  by  Turkish  troops  and  finally  there 
was  repeated  the  fatal  stor\'  of  Gordon  at 
Khartum,  a  British  commander  was  over- 
whelmed while  the  relieving  army  was  still 
on  the  road. 

As  to  the  immediate  or  even  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  surrender  on  the  mili- 
tary side,  it  is  probably  comprehended  in  the 
total  of  prisoners  and  officers  taken,  utterly 
insignificant,  as  contemporan,-  war  goes.  If 
it  proves  a  lesson  to  British  high  command, 
if  it  marks  the  end  of  the  policy  of  "little 
packets"  and  colonial  experiments,  it  is  worth 
the  price.  As  a  failure  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  anything  but  character  to  the  Gal- 
lipoli  fiasco,  which  cost  100,000  casualties 
and  almost  ruined  British  prestige  in  the 
Near  East.  But  it  represents  the  same 
weaknesses   in   high   command. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  sort  of  expedition 
rests  on  the  firmest  of  British  tradition.  It 
was  the  sort  of  thing  the  yoimger  Pitt  did 
to  the  honor  of  his  European  allies  and  on 
one  occasion  drove  the  Czar  of  Russia  into 
Napoleon's  arms  at  Tilsit,  because  England's 
armies,  instead  of  aiding  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian alliiN,  were  chasing  after  colonies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth.  It  was  just  this 
sort  of  blundering  that  gave  England  her 
deservedlv  bad  name  as  an  allv  in  other  cen- 


turies, but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  since  the 
Kut  expedition  was  launched  British  high 
command  has  been  reorganized,  a  General 
Staff  has  been  created  and  it  has  already  co- 
ordinated its  plans  with  those  of  the  land 
powers. 

Probably  the  worst  thing  about  Kut  was 
that  it  came  as  the  last  of  a  long  series  of 
British  failures  and  it  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  was 
purely  and  simply  the  result  of  a  stupidity 
and  folly  beyond  all  words.  For  months  it 
has  been  known  in  America  how  bad  the 
Irish  situation  was  and  men  returning  from 
Ireland  have  reported  that  trouble  was  im- 
minent. But  the  British  Government  for- 
bore to  act,  through  ignorance,  blindness, 
or  through  that  procrastination  which  is 
summed  up  in  Asquith's  "wait  and  see" 
policy. 

Sooner  or  later,  for  her  own  self-respect, 
Britain  has  got  to  win  a  respectable-sized 
victor}'  on  land  and  against  Germany.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  she  has  been  defeated 
alike  by  the  Germans  and  by  the  Turks  in 
all  her  considerable  undertakings.  Onh  in 
the  African  colonies,  where  the  numbers 
were  over\vhelmingly  against  the  Germans, 
has  she  been  successful  and  there  the  colonial 
troops  have  earned  the  laurels.  The  failure 
at  Kut  was  a  disaster  only  as  it  served  to 
blur  the  picture  made  by  French  defense  at 
\'erdun  and  Russian  victor)-  at  Erzerum  and 
Trebizond,  but  to  some  extent  it  spoiled  the 
best  Allied  moment  since  the  Rvjssian  de- 
feat at  the  Dunajec  and  the  Allied  reverse  at 
Ypres  a  year  ago. 

Meantime  the  Russians  are  pushing  stead- 
ily on  toward  Anatolia,  on  the  south  a  col- 
umn is  aiming  at  Bagdad  and  Russia  seems 
slowly  but  surely  to  be  making  good  her 
claim  to  decide  the  fate  of  Turkey,  without 
interference  and  on  the  basis  of  accomplished 
fact.  What  Russia  occupies  in  Asia  Minor 
this  time  she  is  hardly  likely  to  give  up,  save 
as  the  result  of  defeat.  In  this  sense  Kut  may 
yet  prove  as  useful  to  Russia  as  any  British 
victory  could  possibly  have  been,  for  it  re- 
moves all  complicating  questions  arising  out 
of  British  claims. 

I  shall  discuss  the  Russian  campaign  in 
Asia  Minor  in  my  next  article.  So  far  it 
remains  the  only  solid  militan.'  achievement 
on  the  Allied  side  in  a  year,  in  offensive 
warfare,  and  unless  it  is  shortly  checked, 
as  seems  not  improbable,  it  may  change  the 
whole  situation  in  the  Near  East  and  bring 
about  the  collapse  of  Turkey  and  the  change 
in    alignment    of    Bulgaria. 
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THE    PROCLAMATION   OF  THE   "IRISH   REPUBLIC" 


THE  REBELLION  IN  IRELAND 

BY  WARREN   BARTON  BLAKE 


"/^^OWARDS  die  many  times,  the  brave 
V->  only  die  once."  So  sjxjke,  not  Patrick 
Henr)-,  but  Padraic  Pearse,  the  Irish  school- 
master, who  for  a  iew  mad  April  days  was 
"Provisional  President  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic." That  ringing  statement  of  a  dreamer- 
patriot  who,  with  his  fellow-signers  of 
an  Irish  Declaration  of  Independence,  had 
met  a  brave  man's  death,  is  the  keynote  of  a 
rebellion  for  which  there  was  no  hope  of  im- 
mfdiatc  or  practical  success.  A  week  after 
the  outbreak  at  noon  on  April  23 — when 
rebels  seized  Stephen's  Green  (where,  in 
peace-time,  the  ducks  and  swans  sport  and 
the  nursemaids  air  their  charges  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Shclbfiurne  Hotel)  and  the 
iJiiblin  Post  Office,  and  various  other  build- 
ings from  which  the>-  Jirrd  on  the  Hritish 
v>ldiert — the  main  body  of  the  revolutionist* 
had  laid  down  their  arms.  Dublin  was  under 
martial  law,  ^'  '.  '|r  nnd  CJrafton  strrrfs, 
the    capital's  rg    thoronght'arrs,      h.id 

been  burned,  or  broken  with  gun-fire,  and, 
in  a  few  days  morr.  mmt  of  the  leaders  of 
the  uprising  had  f>rrn  shot  by  the  military. 
Nearly  two  thmisand  relwU  had  been  de- 
ported to  Kngland,  and  Sir  Roger  Casement 
was  held  in  the  Tower,  charged  with  high 
treavin. 


In  a  military  sense  the  Irish  rebellion  had 
been  of  small  consequence.  British  casual- 
ties amounted  to  only  521  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  revolutionists  had  seized  the  Dub- 
lin Post  Office,  to  be  sure,  and  cut  some  tele- 
graph wires;  they  had  defended  Liberty  Hall 
(the  center  of  Irish  Syndicalism),  and 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  two  or 
three  million  pounds'  worth  of  Dublin  prop- 
erty; they  had  fought  very  alily  through  the 
city  streets,  and  played  their  machine-guns 
with  the  skill  and  daring  you  would  expect 
of  a  Citizens'  Army  that  included  not  a  few 
veterans  of  the  Hoer  W'ar — but  in  a  military 
sense  the  April  rebellion  was  of  no  great 
moment. 

Shrewd  friends  of  Ireland  never  expected 
the  undertaking  to  succeed,  and  except  for 
diwjrders  at  Cork  and  (lalway  and  casual 
attacks  upon  the  c<(nstabulary  from  be- 
hind a  hedge  f)r  farm  building,  the  rebellion 
seemed  to  find  no  warlike  eclio  in  the  rr>.t 
of  Ireland.  But  that  more  Irishmen  in  Dub- 
lin and  thrtMighout  the  Kingdom  did  not 
rally  to  the  "repul)lic"  does  not  |)rovc  that 
they  love  Kngland.  It  did  prove  their 
conviction  that  the  rev«)lt  must  surely 
fail  and  produce  a  worse  state  of  .ifTalrs 
than  ever,  that  the  bchcmc  lost  mote  than  it 
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^!ij     llr.mi;     A;     DdU-.ii 

SIR     ROGER     CASEMENT 

(Who  landed  in  Ireland  from  a  German  submarine 
on  April  22,  to  assist  in  the  Irish  uprising.  He  is  to  be 
tried  for   high  treason) 

gained  by  its  association  with  Germany,  and 
tliat  a  great  many  of  Ireland's  best  '"scrap- 
pers" lie  buried  at  Ypres  and  Gallipoli,  or 
are  under  fire  somewhere  in  France. 

IRELAND    AT    THE    OUTBREAK    OF   THE    WAR 

To  understand  this  luckless  attempt  at 
revolution  one  must  recall  Irish  conditions 
at  the  openinjj  of  the  European  War.  Then, 
too.  Ireland  faced  a  revolt.  The  British 
army  had,  through  its  officers  in  Ireland,  en- 
couraged in  their  attitude  by  Sir  John 
French,  then  Chief  of  the  Imperial  British 
Staff,  refused  to  support  the  British  parlia- 
ment and  its  laws. against  Ulster  rebels  in  the 
e\cnt  of  an  actual  conflict  over  Home  Rule. 
'J  he  British  War  Minister,  Colonel  Seeley, 
had  been  obliged  to  resign;  Mr.  Asquith 
hiin«^clf  had  taken  that  portfolio. 

In  July,  1014.  the  well-drilled  Ulster  Vol- 
unteers, sworn  to  prevent  by  force  the  e.xten- 
sion  of  Home  Rule,  had  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Belfast,  and  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son,  the  Cjahvay-born    lawyer-leader  of   the 


Ulster  Unionists,  the  Ulster  man  whose 
Dublin  brogue  could  not  be  cut  with  a  buck- 
saw, had  held  the  first  meeting  of  his  pro- 
visional government  at  Belfast's  Old  Town 
Hall.  Ulster  had  armed  her  Volunteers  to 
resist  the  act  of  the  British  parliament  pro- 
viding for  Irish  self-government,  and  Ger- 
man arms  had  been  landed  illegally  by  Ul- 
ster filibusterers  without  the  interference  of 
Britain's  army  or  navy.  Five  million  dol- 
lars had  been  subscribed  for  the  pensioning 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Ulster 
\'olunteers,  and  homes  for  Ulster  refugees 
from  the  war  zone  had  been  arranged  for  in 
England.  Only  after  Ulster  had  armed 
were  steps  taken  to  prevent  such  gun-run- 
ning as  had  armed  them;  and  the  seeming 
motive  of  this  belated  interference  with  the 
arming  of  Volunteers  in  Ireland  was  the 
fact  that  Irish  Nationalists  and  their  more 
radical  brethren,  the  nc  parliamentan*  Sep- 
aratists, were  organizing  rival  forces  of  Vol- 
unteers to  match  the  Ulster  men  and  to  de- 
fend Home  Rule  as  granted  by  the  British 
Government.  On  July  26,  1914,  British 
troops  killed  four  Dublin  civilians  and 
wounded  three  score  because  stones  had  been 
thrown  when  they  tried  to  intercept  Irish 
Volunteers  marching  from  Howth  (a  sub- 
urb) with  unloaded  rifles  just  landed  from  a 
yacht. 

And  to  these  earlier  dates  may  be  added 
September  4.  1014,  when  the  mutilated 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  signed,  but  its  opera- 
tion indefinitely  suspended;  and  May  26, 
1915,  when  Sir  Edward  Carson,  leader  of 
the  Ulster-Unionist  opposition  to  Home 
Rule,  became  a  member  of  the  British  cabi- 
net. Not  only  was  any  believer  in  Irish  Na- 
tionalism justified  in  feeling  that  Ireland  had 
been  wronged  by  the  weak-kneed  subservi- 
ence to  Ulster,  first,  of  the  Liberal,  later  of 
the  Coalition,  government,  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  more  fier>-  patriots  regarded  the 
Home  Rule  bill  itself  as  a  betrayal  of  their 
legitimate  hopes.  In  1914  the  machin- 
cr>-  of  British  Government  in  Ireland, 
under  the  Act  of  Union,  had  broken  down ; 
and  if  Germany  thought  to  turn  the  war  to 
her  own  advantage,  no  one  can  be  blained 
except  the  iron  men  of  Ulster  and  the  inept 
British  (tO' ernment  that  had  tolerated 
Ulster  sedition. 

Ireland's  share  in  the  gre.at  war 

Ireland  has  been  represented  by  bold  fight- 
ing men  on  all  fronts — both  by  well  over  a 
himdred  thousand  war-time  recruits  and  by 
more    than    fifty    thousand    professional   sol- 
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diers  and  resenists,  not  to  mention  Irish- 
born  volunteers  from  England  and  the  Colo- 
nies. Yet  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  1914- 
K'l5  recruiting  campaigns  (productive  of 
not  many  more  than  35,000  men  outside  of 
UKter)  have  been  a  disapp^jintment.  The 
men  of  the  rural  districts — and  much  more 
than  half  the  uncnlisted  Irishmen  of  militan.' 
age  arc  agriculturists — have  not  been  greatly 
aroused  either  by  the  recital  of  Belgium's 
woes  nor  yet  by  the  news  that  a  suddenly 
affectionate  King  and  country  need  them. 

A*  for  the  necessitj-  of  "smashing  Prus- 
sian militarism" — the  Irish  know  little  and 
care  less  about  that.  It  is  the  Sinn  Fi-in 
d'Krtrinc  that  "Ireland  has  no  quarrel  with 
:..,.  ,,,,.....  ,...-.. ,t  F2ngland,"  and  e\rn  the 
'  •  ly,    Ireland,    published    in 

New  York,  state*  that  "the  main  interest  of 
f  '  '  ''  war  is  Irst  thrrr  should  l)r  any 
^    ,  ,      ,;  ^.  '      At   the   s;m)e   time    Irrl.md 

»how<  up  no  wor^  in  voluntary  service  than 
do  certain  part*  of  Kngland.  notwithstand- 
....  .1  _   J^j^i,  jj^i'  ,.  j^  pr,pi)l;ifion.      f  Irn- 

'  '>f  etii  ..  I   have  bled    Irrland   of 

her  young  mm.  and  thf»*e  who  remain  can- 

'  !   from  fbr  v)il.        A  large 

(  ..:    ......   iicr   agricultural   areas,   or 


compulsory-  militar>-  service,  such  as  has  been 
demanded  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  would  be 
undesirable  from  the  English  standpoint, 
properly  understood,  as  well  as  from  the 
Irish  standpoint. 

JOHN'    REDMON'd's    part 

And  what  has  been  the  part  of  John  Red- 
mond in  Irish  history  since  July,  1914? 
That  is  a  natural  question,  for  as  Chairman 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party — /.  e.,  lead- 
er of  the  part>'  of  Constitutional  Home  Rul- 
ers as  opposed  to  rcNolutionisrs — Mr.  Rcd- 
m»>nd  pla\cd  the  chief  role  in  securing  for 
Ireland  the  promise  of  that  measure  of 
Home  Rule  which,  in  1914,  made  Ireland 
an  armed  camp. 

On  August  3.  1914.  Mr.  Redmond  de- 
nied the  present  application  of  the  old  prov- 
erb, "England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's  oppor- 
tiinifv."  While  Nationalists  gasped  and  Or- 
angemen frowned  (for  the  "treason"  of 
Irish  Nationalists  is  the  Orangemen's  stock- 
in-trade,  along  with  the  Iwtrrftrs  f»f  the  Sp.ui- 
isli  Ifj(|uisiti«»n ),  Mr.  Redmond  derlaretl 
that  the  existence  of  the  Ulster  and  Nation- 
alist Volunteers  in  Ireland  was  inileed  fortu- 
nate,   anrl    that    the   0<»vernment    might    "to- 
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morrow  withdraw  ever)-  one  of  their  troops 
from  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  coasts  of  Ireland 
will  be  defended  from  foreign  invasion  by 
her  armed  sons."  With  astounding  but  ap- 
plauded optimism,  and  genuine  emotion,  Par- 
nell's  successor  expressed  the  hope  that  out 
of  the  fact  that  Ireland  had  her  rival  \'olun- 


WHY     JOHN     REDMOND  S     PATRIOTISM      HAS 
BEEN     QUESTIONED 

I  was  a  visitor  in  Dublin  when  Mr.  Red- 
mond made  his  declaration  of  loyalty  at 
Westminster,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  fine  and 
daring  stand  for  the  leader  of  Nationalism 
to  take — evidencing  as  it  did  an  understand- 


teers  and  the  fact  that  Britain  was  entering  ing  of  more  than  parish  politics.  Yet,  was 
\\\yot\  a  just  war,  might  "spring  a  result  this  the  same  Redmond,  one  asked  oneself, 
which  will  be  good  not  only  for  the  Empire,      as  the  leader  who,  in  1908  (in  New  York, 


r 


but  for  the  future  welfare 
and  integrity  of  the  Irish 
nation."  As  for  the  an- 
cient feud  with  England, 
England  had  promised 
Home  Rule,  and  Ireland 
would  be  faithful  to  the 
implied  responsibilities. 
And  John  Redmond,  at 
least,  has  been  as  loyal 
since  August,  1914,  as 
when,  under  the  stress  of 
^er^•  genuine  emotion,  he 
made  this  notable  speech. 
It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1914  satisfied 
Nationalist  Ireland  gen- 
erally, or  even  John  Red- 
mond. The  Bill's  gravest 
fault  was  the  amendment 
which  exempted  those 
Ulster  counties  which 
have  a  Protestant  majori- 
ty. This  arrangement 
angered  about  equally 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  Unionist  and  Na- 
tionalist. But  the  essence  of  British  parlia- 
mentan,-  government  is  compromise,  and  Mr. 
Redmond  has  been  sitting  in  Parliament 
since  1881,  and  if  he  could  get  for  Dublin 
an  Irish  parliament  representative  of  part 
of  Ireland,  at  least,  that  would,  he  told  him- 
self, be  more  than  his  predecessors  in  Parlia- 
ment had  been  able  to  secure.  The  rest 
might  come  later.  Perhaps  Protestant  Ul- 
ster would  volimtarily  follow  Munster, 
Leinstcr,  and  Connaught  to  the  Dublin 
parliament,  after  a  fit  of  sulking — for  there 
has  always  been  an  element  of  bluft  in  the 
Ulster  position.  Your  Parliament-man,  such 
as  Mr.  Redmond  is,  stands  ready  to  wait;  he 
believes,  with  a  character  in  John  Gals- 
worthy's "Justice,"  that  "time  is  kind."  But 
>our  hot-headed  young  man  will  not  wait. 
All  the  Irish  rebellions  have  expressed  the 
impatience  of  young  men  who  preferred  tr>'- 
ing  to  waiting.  In  this  asi>ect  has  Irish  his- 
tory repeated  itself. 


JOHN     REDMOND,     LE.\DER     OF     THE     IRISH 

NATIOX.\LISTS     IN     THE     BRITISH     HOUSE 

OF    COMMONS 


to  be  sure)  told  repi^rters 
that  "what  Ireland  wants 
is  Home  Rule  and  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own,  and 
that  is  what  Ireland  is  go- 
ing to  have.  I  hope  to  see 
Ireland  placed  in  the  scale 
of  nations  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  United 
States  as  to  Constitu- 
tion"? Was  this  the  col- 
league of  John  De\lin, 
who  told  Philadelphia 
Irishmen  that  he  believed 
"in  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  England  until 
Irehmd  is  as  free  as  the 
air  we  breathe"?  When 
the  World  War  broke 
and  Mr.  Redmond  pledg- 
ed Ireland's  loyal  t>-  he 
seemed  to  hostile  critics  to 
forget  tradition.  He  was 
forgetting  Ireland  and 
the  Spain  of  the  Armada ; 
Ireland  and  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  (for  our  Revolution  gave  to 
Ireland,  by  reflex,  her  independent  Parlia- 
ment, abolished  in  1801  by  the  corrupt  "Act 
of  Union")  ;  he  was  forgetting  Wolfe  Tone, 
and,  though  France  was  now  Britain's 
ally,  the  days  when  France  was  Ire- 
land's own  ally  against  Britain,  and  Gen- 
eral Hoche  landed  on  Irish  stiil ;  he  was 
ignoring  the  tragic  example  set  by  Emmet. 
It  was,  indeed,  high  time  for  Ireland  to 
forget  some  of  these  traditions:  a  long  line 
of  easily  suppressed  rel>ellions  that  only  re- 
new old  grudges  and  cruelties  is  a  sorr>-  in- 
spiration for  practical  progress.  Yet  it  is 
just  conceivable  that  an  Irish  rebellion  of 
July  or  August,  1914,  would  have  met  with 
success:  certainly  its  chances  would  have 
been  greater  than  in  1916.  when  Britain  had 
more  soldiers  at  her  command  than  ever  be- 
fore in  histon,".  But,  leaving  ethics  out  of  ac- 
count, and  all  considerations  of  the  relative 
importance  of  Irish  "liberty"  and  the  cause 
of  France  and  her  -Allies,  it  is  one  thing  to 
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padraic   pearse,   first   presi- 
dent of  the   irish   republic 
(executed  may  3) 


Ir!!fnia!;onal  Film  Sprvir,' 
COUNTESS  MARKIEWICZ,  ONF.  OF 
THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  SINN  FF.IN 
REBELLION     (LIFE    PRISONER) 


International  Film  Servico 

james  connolly,  commander 

of     the     irish     volunteers 

(executed  may  12) 


succeed  in  a  rebellion  and  another  to  hold 
on  to  the  liberty'  gained  thereby.  There 
is  common  sense  in  Bernard  Shaw's  remark 
that  "if  Ireland  were  cut  loose  from  the 
British  fleet  and  army  to-morrow  she  would 
have  to  make  a  present  of  herself  the  day 
after  to  the  United  States,  or  France,  or 
Germany,  or  any  other  big  power  which 
would  condescend  to  accept  her:  England 
for  preference." 

John  Redmond's  enemies  charge  that  he 
is  far  more  an  Imperialist  than  an  Irish- 
man ;  thcj'  remind  us  that  he  once  served  as 
a  clerk  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  that  his  father,  too,  was  a  minor  offi- 
cial there,  and  that  he  once  inherited  Irish 
property  from  an  uncle  who  was  a  general 
in  the  British  army;  they  resent  his  mar- 
riage of  an  English  wife  and  his  education 
of  hi*  children  at  English  scIukjIs;  they  ac- 
cuse him  of  most  of  the  crimes  in  the  cal- 
endar by  way  of  accounting  for  his  pledge 
of  Irish  good  faith  in  1014,  and  thry  spc- 
dfically  assert  that  he  has  a  financial  inter- 
est in  the  war  as  a  shareholder  in  some  plant 
that  manufacturrs  munitions — yrt  after  all 
one  neerl  not  prove  Mr.  Redmond  a  traitor 
to  Ireland  in  order  to  underst.md  his  course 
in  1014.  Isn't  it  conceivable  that  he  is  one 
of  tlurtc  old  ff)gies  who  think  of  facts  a* 
superior  to  wishes,  and  can  »cc  farther 
ahead  in  pf»IItirs  tlian  the  next  street  riot  or 
the  next  »e%cn-d.iy  "Irish  Republic"? 


A  "literary  men's  affair" 

The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  has,  in  fact, 
been  a  literary  men's  affair.  In  1899  ap- 
peared a  new  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
United  Irishman — a  name  pointing  back  a 
hundred  years  to  the  union  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike  in  defense  of  National- 
ism. Arthur  Griffith,  the  unknown  young 
editor,  was  himself  a  republican,  but  he 
flew  no  republican  flag  above  his  newspaper 
lest  that  should  limit  its  influence.  The 
United  Irishman  group  made  its  first  demon- 
stration of  political  strcngtli  in  1903  when, 
on  Edward  Mi's  visit  to  Dublin,  it  pre- 
vented the  presentation  of  an  address  by  the 
Dul)lin  Corporation.  Two  years  later  the 
new  party  held  its  first  annual  convention, 
with  George  Moore's  "dear  Edward"  (Mr. 
Edward  Martyn)  as  chairman.  At  about 
this  time  tlic  name  of  their  newspaper  was 
changed  from  the  Unilid  Iiislinian  to  Sinn 
Fiin — meaning  "Ourselves." 

THE    MEAMNO    OF    SINN    FKIN 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Sinn  Fein:  a  move- 
ment of  poets  and  philosophers,  of  enthu- 
siasts for  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  language 
and  literature,  of  workers  for  the  revival  of 
Irish  industries,  who  planned  to  give  their 
country  a  protccilvc  tariff  some  day,  inspired 
as  they  were  with  the  theories  «»f  Fried  rich 
List.  An  Irish  National  Hank;  an  Irish 
merchant  marine;  an   Irish  consular  nervicc 
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MacManus,  "an  act  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Renun- 
ciation Act,  passed  in  1783, 
•when  the  combined  terrors 
of  a  War  of  Independence 
in  America  and  a  huge  army 
of  threatening  Volunteers  in 
Ireland  caused  England's 
heart  to  melt — an  act  which 
states  that  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  enacted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  'is  hereby 
declared  established  and  as- 
certained forever,  and  shall 
at  no  time  hereafter  be  ques- 
tioned.' " 

Even  Unionist  writers 
have  had  to  avow  that  the 
Sinn  Fein  argument  is  here 
practically  unanswerable 
from  law  or  logic,  Sinn 
©  iiiicrnatiuiiai  Film  strMcB  Fi'in   holds  that   IHsh   *'loy- 

REBEL  GUARDS  IN   THE  LTMIFORM  OF  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS.  ON  THE     alty"    is    in    itself    treason    tO 

ROOF  OF  -LIBERTY  HALL"  the  one   constitution    which 

calls  for  loyalt}- — the    1782 

financed  out  of  the  money  spent  on  the  Irish  constitution  which  could  not  be   (but  was) 

Parliamentarians  at  Westminster ;  opposition  abrogated   by   the   Act  of    Union   of    1801. 

to    indirect    taxation,    to    recruiting    for    the  Such  is  the  Sinn  Fein  faith:  the  faith  that 

British  Army,  and  to  emigration:  here  were  thrilled  poor  Padraic  Pcarse  as  he  wrote  his 

some  of  the  original  policies  of   Sinn   Fein.  verses  and    dreamed   of   the   Irish    Republic 

Naturally,    the    movement    has   been    urban  over  which  he  was  to  preside  for  one  bloody 

rather  than  rural;  but  back  in  1907  Seumas  week: 


was 


MacManus  wrote  of  it  as  a  "virile,  thought- 
ful, idealistic  and  ,  .  .  practical"  force  that 
"sweeping  away  outworn  ideas"  while 
working  wonders  in  the  revival  of  a  genuine 
national  spirit"  at  the  expense  of  the  i'arlia- 
mentary  party. 

Briefly  put,  the  doctrine  of  Sinn  Fein  is 
that  the  salvation  of  the  natirn  is  to  be 
wrought  out  of  the  people  and  upon  the  soil 
of  that  nation  and  that  "(jod  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  Preceding  National- 
ist movements  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
politics  to  be  coincident  with  patriotism: 
Sinn  Fein  was  to  provide  for  the  all-round 
upbuilding  of  the  nation — lingm'stically,  in- 
dustrially, educationally,  morally,  socially. 
Perhaps  the  essential  point  is  that  in  late 
years  young  men  have  tended  to  join  Sinn 
Fein  rather  than  the  Parllamentan,'  party. 
The  Redmond  Nationalism  has  come  to  take 
on  a  certain  bourgeois  and  middle-aged  air; 
the  young  blood  has  flowed  in  other  chan- 
nch. 

Sinn  Fein  has  taken  no  interest  in  Parlia- 
mentary politics.  "Tliere  is  on  the  English 
statute-book    still    unrepealed,"    writes    Mr. 


The   world   hath  conquered,  the  wind   scattereth 

like   dust 
Alexander,  Crsar,  and  all  that  shared  their  sway. 
Tara   is  prass,  and  hrhoid  how  Troy  lieth  low— 
And  even  the  English — perchance  their  hour  will 

come! 

SOME    UNDERLVIXG    CAUSES 

Just  how  completely  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  out- 
break of  1916  is,  as  one  writes  early  in  May, 
difficult  to  affirm.  The  April  rebellion  w.ns 
a  complex.  In  part  it  was  due  to  the  sup- 
pres<;ion  of  Irish  newspapers,  the  more  or  less 
arbitrary  imprisonments  under  the  Defense  of 
the  Realm  Act,  the  tactlessness  of  recruiters, 
the  deportation  of  organizers  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  and  attempts  to  seize  the  arms 
of  Irish  Nationalists  while  Ulster  Volunteers 
were  immune  against  like  interference.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  late  rebellion  may  be 
laid  to  a  recrudescence  of  Fcnianism — the 
ghost  none  too  securely  laid  in  1867. 

Singiilarly  enough,  no  newspaper  reports 
and  editorials  which  I  have  seen  make  any- 
thing of  the  economic  factor.  Just  how  great 
a  part  the  economics  of  the  World  War  has 
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played  in  the  Irish  flare-up  it 
is.  at  this  time  and  place,  im- 
possible to  state.  Certainly 
war  prices  in  Ireland  are  ex- 
tremely high — with  few  of 
the  compensating  circum- 
stances which  obtain  else- 
where. 

True,     Irish     farmers    of 
the    more     prosperous    sort 
must   have    profited    by    the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  all 
foodstuffs,  but  small  farmers 
dependent  upon  a  credit  sys- 
tem   which    the    shopkeeper 
makes  ver\-  costly  for  them — 
advancing    them    groceries 
and    bacon    and    tools    and 
even  lending  them  money  at 
high   rates,   while  taking   in 
exchange   their   farm   produce,    at   his   own 
price — small    farmers    have    profited    much 
less ;  and  there  are  few  who  are  not  small 
farmers     in     Ireland.      As    compared     with 
the  industrialists  of  England,  working  in  mu- 
nition plants,  the  Irish  agricultural  laborer 
has  not  got  much  out  of  the  war. 

THE    ECONOMIC    FACTOR 


jC)  IntemaUonal  Film  Serric* 

REBEL  PRISONERS  TAKEN  DURING  THE  REVOLT 

syndicalist — not    a    politician    or    a    trained 
soldier. 

IRELAND   OVERTAXED 

The  Childers  Commission  of  1896  esti- 
mated that  Ireland  had  been  overtaxed  for 
sixty  years  by  at  least  $11,000,000  a  year — 
and  so  arose  a  demand  for  "restitution"  by 
means  of  preferential  treatment.  This  esti- 
Ehiblin  is  always  starving;  there  has  been      mate  was  based  on  the  net  product  of  the 


more  intense  as  well  as  more  extensive  suffer- 
ing in  Dublin  in  war  time.  But  one  can  lay 
his  hands  upon  few  definite  facts  and  figures. 
We  only  know  that  for  the  clerk  or  day 
laborer  the  cost  of  living  has  mounted  in- 
ordinately. Foodstuffs  cost  him  dearer  by 
50  or  60  per  cent,  than  the  prices  of  June, 
1914;  coal  has  been  almost  too  dear  to  think 
of  e\cn  in  the  heart  of  winter.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  class  of  labor  in  Dublin  has  profited 
by  war-time  conditions  as  have  the  munition 
workers  of  England  and  the  shipyard  laborers 
in  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  and  no  one  could 
write  of  Ir'  '  '  'hat  the  English  economist, 
Mr.  J.  A.  i:  n,  writes  of  his  own  coun- 
tr>*:     "The  most  conspicuous  cflFcct  of  the 


mcome  tax,  which  showed  that  Ireland's 
taxable  capacity  was  not  more  than  one- 
twentieth  that  of  Great  Britain,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  as- 
sessing it  at  one  thirty-sixth.  Ireland  was 
then  paying  in  taxes  to  the  common  ex- 
chequer one-eleventh  of  what  Great  Britain 
paid.  During  the  nineteenth  century  (jreat 
Britain's  population  had  trebled,  while  ta.xa- 
tion  per  head  was  lowered  by  25  per  cent. ; 
Ireland's  taxation  per  head  was  increased  by 
140  per  cent.,  while  her  population  had  de- 
creased by  14  per  cent. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  Childers  Commis- 
sion made  its  report,  the  Primrose  Com- 
mission recommended  that  quite  apart  from 


war  \%  the  economic  prosperity  it  has  brought      any  change  in  political  relations  there  nuist 


to  Great  Britain." 

And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  in  Dublin  srcms  to  have 
hrrn  home  by  the  m'*n  and  l>o>s  of  Jim  Lark- 
in**  "Citizen  Army" — dfxkcrs  and  proletari- 
an* riTiginally  drilird  by  Captain  White, 
vin  of  the  hero  of  I>ady*mith.  The  Citi- 
/'M     \'r:        !  ,   '■'         '        carrd    murh    more 

'.  ,'     ■  ^'      '  t     Home     Rule    or 

in  Iri*h  Republic,  and  the  "General-in-Chief 
of  the  Armir*  of  the  Irinh  Republic,"  James 
Qjnnolly,   late  of   Elizal)clh,    N.   J.,   was  a 


be  a  radical  change  in  the  financial  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "Ire- 
land is  now  paying  an  imperial  contribution 
of  at  least  three  times  the  amtxint  of  the 
former  deficit,"  says  the  I>on<lr)n  Nfw  Stotes- 
nian  (April  22,  1916)  ;  continuing:  "i22r 
fX)0.000  will  be  collected  this  year  in  a 
country  from  whi(  h  in  P'n--tlioiigli  thru 
alleged  bankrujJt- only  about  half  that  sum 
wa«  raised  in  net  revenue."  An  Irish-Amer- 
ican newspaper  gives  ^H^. 610, 000  as  the 
estimated    taxation    of    Inland,     1916-1917, 
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©  liitrniatiKiial  Film  Siniri- 

THE   CAPTURE   OF   A    KhBKL    FLAG 

apainst  $90,927,100  for  1915-1916,  $61,- 
947,500  for  1914-1915,  and  onlv  $55,672,- 
500  for  1913-1914— before  the  Great  War. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    REBELLION 

After  all,  it  depends  upon  one's  angle  of 
interest  just  what  one  conceives  as  the  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  rebellion  in  April — 
climax  as  it  was  of  the  last  four  years'  blun- 
dering on  the  part  of  Ireland's  alien  rulers 
and   native  leaders. 

The  unsympathetic  and  not  too  well-in- 
formed foreigner  who  admires  Britain  and 
despises  Ireland  for  her  eternal  grievances 
and  foiled  conspiracies,  will  see  in  this  her 
latest  tragedy  one  more  proof  that  she  does 
not  deserve  and  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  self- 


government.  Such  an  observer  will  remark 
that  Tngland's  one  mistake  has  been  too  great 
gentleness  with  a  perfidious  enemy  within  her 
gates.  But  an\one  who  knows  the  Irish 
people,  or  who  is  capable  of  reading  history, 
will  regard  it  as  a  grave  indictment  of  the 
British  genius  for  government,  this  fact  that 
seven  centuries  have  not  sufficed  to  reconcile 
the  Irish  to  some  sort  of  Union, 

And  such  a  one  may  recall  a  page  in 
Lecky's  very  British  history  of  "Ireland  in 
the  18th  Centur}',"  where  Lecky  notes  tliat 
even  so  early  as  1612  Sir  John  Davis  said: 
''There  have  been  so  many  English  colonies 
planted  in  Ireland,  that  if  the  people  were 
numbered  at  this  day  by  the  poll,  such  as 
were  descended  of  English  race  would  be 
found  more  in  number  than  the  ancient  na- 
tives." In  1640,  Lecky  continues,  "In  the 
Remonstrance  of  grievances  drawn  up  against 
the  government  of  Straftord,  it  was  urged 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  'now,  for  the 
most  part,  descended  of  British  ancestors.'  " 
And  Lecky  adds  that  in  general  the  more 
Celtic  parts  of  Ireland  are  the  more  docile 
parts,  and  that  rebellions  and  revolutions 
have,  in  the  main,  flourished  among  those  of 
unmistakably  British  descent. 

ENCLA.Vd's     new     IRISH     PROBLEM 

England  now  faces  a  decision  about  Ire- 
land's future.  She  has  punished  the  chiefs 
of  the  rebellion — after  the  German  method. 
How  will  she  deal  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  population — that  has  been  neither 
seditious  (whatever  the  provocation)  nor 
pro-German,  but  patient  and  much-suffer- 
ing?    Shall  it  be  Repression  or  Liberation? 


C)I»t*>'ti«tU>n<l  Film  Srnlcr 

SOLDIERS   FIGHTING  THE  REBELS  FROM   BEHIND  A   BARRICADE   IN  A  DUBLIN  STREET 


THE  SCENE  OF  THE  COMING 

SEA  FIGHT 

By  JAMES  B.  MACDOXALD 


THERE  are  many  indications  that  the 
war  this  summer  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  land  forces.  The  German  na\y  has 
not  kept  to  its  naval  base  because  it  is 
afraid  to  come  out;  it  has  been  skilfully 
playing  and  waiting  for  a  false  move  on  the 
part  of  its  adversary-.  The  British  fleet, 
however,  has  been  ali\e  to  the  gravity-  of 
this  danger,  and  has  gone  about  its  opera- 
tions warily  and  with  deliberation. 

In  the  circumstances,  some  notes  on  the 
strategic  geography  of  the  naval  war  area, 
and  the  problems  which  each  side  has  to 
face,  may  not  be  without  interest. 

THE    WEST    COAST   OF    GERMANY 

As  the  aeroplane  flies,  the  west  coast  of 
Germany  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  but 
the  actual  coastline  is  concave  and  stretches 
from  the  north  of  Holland  to  the  south 
of  Denmark. 

Lying  off  the  srjuthwest  coast  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  islands  known  as  the  East 
Frisian  Group,  while  off  the  northwest  coast 
lie  the  North  Frisian  Group.  Unlike  the 
"fence  of  island>"  off  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way, th^  are  all  in  shallow  water.  In 
the  center,  the  coastline  is  broken  by  the 
river  Elbe,  up  which  vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  seventeen  feet  of  water  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  city  of  Hamburg;  and  nearby 
is  the  river  Weser,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  town  of  Hremcrhaven — the  seap<jrt 
of  Bremen. 

In  an  adjoining  bay,  the  war  harbor  of 
Wilhrlmshaven  is  situated ;  while  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  another,  Cuxhavcn, 
keeps  guard  over  the  North  Sea  entrance  to 
the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  river  passajjr  to 
Hamburg.  Taking  Cuxhavrn  and  Willirlms- 
haven  a*  the  ends  of  a  baM*  linr.  thry  ffirm 
a  triangle  with  the  island  of  Heligoland 
a*  fhr  apex.  As  each  is  strongly  fortified, 
the  cnclr/sed  waters  provide  an  excellent  base 
for  the  (ierman  navy.  This  area  is  desig- 
nated b)-  naval  writers  "the  wet  triangle 
of  Ifr'  '  uj."  and  in  tonjumfion  with 
the    K  rial    c«»nstitutrs    thr    dofiiin.if ing 

factor  in  German  naval  Mratef^. 


In  the  extreme  south,  the  river  Ems  breaks 
the  continuit}'  of  the  foreshore.  It  is  naviga- 
ble by  sea-going  vessels  as  far  as  Hake, 
and  is  connected  with  a  ramification  of 
canals,  docks,  and  strategic  railways  which 
were  designed  some  years  ago  as  the  point 
de  depart  for  a  surprise  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. 

HELIGOLAND 

The  island  of  Heligoland  was  captured 
from  the  Danes  in  1807  by  the  British,  and 
ceded  by  them  to  Germany  in  1890.  It  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  one-third  of  a 
mile  broad.  The  constituent  rock  is  of  a 
very  friable  nature,  and  at  water  level  has 
been  strengthened  with  cement  by  its  present 
owners. 

Since  the  war  began,  the  fortifications 
have  been  greatly  augmented,  but  to  what 
extent  the  rock  upon  which  the  gun  emplace- 
ments rest  can  resist  the  effect  of  intensive 
high  explosive  shells  is  an  open  question. 

The  British  naval  secret  service  is  perhaps 
better  informed  as  to  the  secrets  of  Heligo- 
land than  they  are  about  any  other  part 
of  the  German  Empire.  As  a  post  of  ob- 
servation, with  a  central  anchorage,  it  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  Britisli  navy  at  the 
present  time.  As  matters  now  are,  the  Zep- 
pelins stationed  at  Heligoland  arc  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  (icrman  navy,  and 
a  corresponding  nuisance  to  their  opponent. 

Heligoland  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and 
upon  its  security  the  CJerman  navy  depends 
for  maneuvering  space  to  cnablf  them  to  de- 
ploy for  battle  in  the  North  Sea. 

THE     KIi:i.     CAN  A  I. 

The  KaiscT  Wilhrltn  C'.inal  —  ;)r  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  the  Kiel  Canal — 
cuts  across  the  Schlcswig-Holstein  penin- 
sula ff»r  a  distance  of  61  iiules,  .ukI  affords 
passage   from  the   .North    Sea   to   the    Maltic. 

It  t«H)k  eight  years  in  huilditig  (iSS7- 
18'^S),  and  was  no  sooner  rotiipleted  than 
two  events  demonstr.ited  its  unsuitahility. 
A  vessel,  in  trying  to  negotiate  one  of  the 
awkward   turns  in   its  uiuriie,   run   into   the 
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THE  SCENE  OF  A  POSSIBLE  NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE,  S}<0VIING  ALSO  THE  STRATEGIC  POSITION 

OF  THE  GERMAN  FLEET  IN  AND  N-EAR  THE  KIEL  CANAL 


farther  bank  and  blocked  the  whole  canal. 
The  Other  circumstance  was  that  Britain 
had  commenced  to  build  a  new  t\  pe  of  bat- 
tleship, the  first  of  which  was  called  Dread- 
nought and  gave  its  name  to  the  class,  of 
much  greater  displacement  than  any  previ- 
ous warship;  and  the  Kiel  Canal  was  not 
deep  enough  to  permit  of  any  such  vessel 
passing  through.  The  German  Naval  Staft 
decided  to  go  in  for  building  Dreadnoughts 
also,  so  it  became  necessary  to  deepen,  widen, 
and  straighten  the  canal.  This  work  was 
commenced  in  1%8  and  finished  in  July, 
1914 — one  month  before  the  present  war 
broke  out.  It  was,  of  course,  obvious  to 
the  British  Naval  Staff  that  Germany  could 
not  make  war  upon  another  naval  power 
until  the  reconstruction  work  was  completed, 
for  the  whole  purpose  of  the  canal  was  to 
give  the  German  navy  interior  lines  which 
would  enable  it  rapidK  to  transfer  war- 
ships from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  or 
vice  versa. 

THE    ENTRANCE   TO   THE    B.ALTIC 

Hostile  ships,  or  others  to  whom  the  use 
of  the  canal  is  not  permitted,  have  to  na\  i- 
gate  the  long  coastline  of  the  Danish  pen- 
insula to  get  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Baltic.  The  channel  giving  entrance  to 
the  Baltic  is  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  \'. 
the  apex  of  which  is  at  Christiania  Fjord. 
Tlie  western  half  is  called  the  Skagerak, 
aiul  the  eastern  the  Kattegat.  Both  shores, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  held  by  neu- 
trals— Denmark  on  the  south,  and  Norway 
and  Sweden  in  the  north. 

At   its  southeastern   e.xtrcmitv,    the   wide 


channel  is  obstructed  by  the  Danish  islands 
of  Zealand,  Fiinen,  and  Laaland,  and 
branches  into  three  passages — the  Sound,  the 
Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt.  Two  of 
these  are  recognized  as  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  adjoining  neutral  countries,  and  the 
other  as  the  International  Channel,  where  the 
Germans  have  laid  mines  and  submarine  nets. 
Most  of  the  coastline  here  is  rocky  and 
the  waters  deep,  more  especially  on  the 
northern  side. 

THE     B.ALTIC     SE.\ 

The  Baltic  Sea  comprises  a  series  of  hol- 
lows, the  first  lying  east  of  the  island  of 
Bornholm,  another  near  the  island  of  Got- 
land, and  the  largest  and  deepest  of  all  in- 
clining towards  the  Gulf  of   Finland. 

Deep  water  is  met  with  along  most  of 
the  Swedish  coast.  The  south  shore  is  prac- 
tically the  north  German  coast,  and  shallow 
waters  predominate. 

From  Schleswig  to  Liibcck  Bay  are  nu- 
merous narrow  openings.  From  Liibeck  to 
the  river  Oder  the  coastline  is  faced  with 
islands ;  while  further  east,  as  far  as  the 
(julf  of  Danzig,  it  resembles  more  the  sand 
dunes  of  the  Netherlands. 

KIEL     H.VRBOR 

The  principal  base  of  the  German  navy 
in  the  Baltic  is  Kiel  Harbor,  which  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  purrnise.  It  is  a  nat- 
ural bay  eleven  miles  long  and  four  wide 
at  the  entrance,  with  a  depth  of  water  at 
the   anchorage  of   about   40   feet. 

Here  the  imperial  shipbuilding  yards  and 
ducks    arc    located,    also    those    of    Krupp's 
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Germania  works.     Previous  to  the  war,  the 
entrance  was  defended  by  six  forts. 

As  a  naval  base,  this  Baltic  Sea  entrance 
to  the  Kiel  Canal  has  one  serious  strategic 
disadvantage.  It  has  no  "wet  triangle,"  such 
as  there  is  at  the  North  Sea  entrance,  to  en- 
able the  fleet  to  maneuver  in  battle  forma- 
tion before  emerging  to  engage  the  enemy. 
In  other  words,  if  an  equal  or  superior  hos- 
tile force  once  gets  into  the  Baltic  and  the 
German  fleet  is  moored  in  Kiel  Harbor, 
then  the  Germans  can  only  debouch  as  from 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  and  its  units  be  punished 
in  detail. 

THE   ALAND   ISLANDS 

The  archipelago  of  the  Aland  Islands 
obstructs  the  passage  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  lies  in  an  east 
and  west  direction  between  the  coasts  of 
Finland  and  Sweden.  It  comprises  a  group 
of  about  300  islands,  of  which  eighty  are 
inhabited  by  some  20,000  people.  The  is- 
lands formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  but 
were  ceded  to  Russia  in  1809.  They  con- 
tain some  excellent  harbors,  the  principal 
one  being  Ytternas. 

The  western  extremit)-  of  the  group — 
where  the  principal  island,  Aland,  is  situated 
— lies  about  r\vent)-rtve  miles  from  the 
Swedish  coast ;  and  the  eastern  extremity  is 
only  fifteen  miles  from  that  of  Finland,  with 
a  dangerous  granite  reef  intervening.  The 
Russians  have  recently  closed  up  this  east- 
ern entrance  with  mines,  and  they  have  com- 
manded the  western  channel  by  making  the 
island  of  Aland  into  a  veritable  Gibraltar, 
with  gun  galleries  blasted  out  of  the  solid 
granite.  The>'  can,  therefore,  hold  up  every 
vhip  going  into  or  coming  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
B<*thnia,  and  have  virtually  turned  the  lat- 
ter into  a  Russian  lake. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
the  .Aland  Islands  arc  of  the  greatest  strate- 
gic importance.  They  flank  the  communi- 
cations of  the  German  naval  and  militar>' 
operations  threatening  Prtrijgrad,  and  pro- 
vide an  in\;tlii.'iblr  ba^^  for  the  Russian  navy 
and  for  Hntisli  suhniarinrs  in  the  Maliic, 
The>-  also  protect  the  Finnish  seaport  of 
Hrlsingfors  and  the  submarine  cable  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia. 

Sweden  to-day  is  greatly  pcrturlird  owing 
to  Russia  having  converted  these  islands  intr* 
an  impregnable  fortress  and  naval  base,  be- 
cause they  are  only  a  few  luMirs'  run  from 
her  capital,  StrK-kholin,  and  moreover  will 
»top  the  large  traffic  in  contraband  iron  ore 
from  the  n*»rthrast  coast  of  Sweden  to  f  Jcr- 


many.  When  ceding  Finland  and  the  Aland 
Islands  in  1809,  Sweden  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  concession  from  Russia  that  the  islands 
would  not  be  fortified. 

In  1834,  Great  Britain  protested  to  Rus- 
sia against  the  fortification  of  the  islands, 
as  it  threatened  her  Baltic  trade,  but  Rus- 
sia would  not  give  way.  During  the  Cri- 
mean war  of  1854  an  Anglo-French  fleet 
destroyed  the  fortress  of  Bomersund,  and  by 
the  Aland  Con\ention  of  1856  (confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  same  year) 
Russia  agreed  with  Britain  and  France  that 
the  islands  should  not  be  fortified  nor  used 
for  naval  or  military  purposes.  As  Russia's 
obligation  was  only  for  Britain  and  France, 
her  allies  have  apparently  released  her  from 
it  during  the  present  war. 

THE     OPPOSING     FLEETS 

Rear-Admiral  Degoury,  in  La  Revue  de 
Paris,  estimates  the  number  of  battleships 
and  battle-cruisers  of  the  opposing  fleets, 
which  may  confront  each  other  in  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic,  as.  follows:  Britain,  65; 
France,  11;  Russia.  8;  Germany,  44.  This 
includes  ships  under  construction  at  the  com- 
mencement  of    tlie    war. 

It  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge  that 
the  shipbuilding  yards  of  all  these  countries 
have  been  working  niglit  and  day  on  new 
construction  during  the  war  period,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tliree  Kntente 
Powers  have  outbuilt  their  Teutonic  rival, 
more  especially  when  the  energies  of  the  lat- 
ter have  been  primarily  devoted  to  sub- 
marine construction.  (jerman\,  further,  was 
known  to  be  short  of  cruisers  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  has  also  had  to  overcome  the 
initial  blunder  of  having  overcrowded  her 
ships  with  guns  of  insufhcient  power. 

As  regards  personnel,  Ciermany  is  at  a 
considerable  disa<l\ant;igc,  both  in  regard  to 
(juantity  and  training,  because  she  has  not  a 
large  sea-faring  population  to  draw  upon 
and  her  period  of  training  is  three  years 
against  the   British   five  \ears. 

TMK   I'ROHI.KMS  Ol     llli;   Kl\  \I,   NWIIS 

The  shii>s  of  the  ( lerman  navy  were  cic- 
signed  with  a  view  tr)  operating  in  their 
hofnc  waters,  where  shallow  draught  is  a 
consideration;  and,  not  having  t«)  iindert.ikc 
long  voyages,  they  are  of  less  toal  rapaiity, 
and  tonse«|uently  less  displacement,  than  the 
corrrsivuuiing   British  units. 

If  the  choice  lay  witli  tin-  rjrrin.ui   N,i\.il 
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Staff,  they  would  prefer  a  fight  under  cover 
of,  and  supported  by,  the  guns  and  Zeppe- 
lins of  Heligoland.  The  initiative,  however, 
does  not  lie  with  them,  and  they  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  compel  a  decision.  In 
the  Baltic,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  domi- 
nating the  Russian  navy  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Anglo-French  fleet  is  oppressing 
them   in   the   North   Sea. 

That  is  briefly  the  present  position.  As 
regards  offensive  action  in  the  near  future, 
we  can  only  examine  the  more  likely  hypo- 
theses in  the  light  of  known  facts. 

An  attack  on  Heligoland  would  be  the 
most  difficult  of  all  offensive  operations,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  before 
every  other  expedient  to  obtain  a  decision 
has  been  attempted. 

A  landing  on  the  west  coast  of  Germany 
— with  operations  restricted  to  a  narrow 
front  and  in  face  of  a  well  prepared,  re- 
sourceful, and  determined  enemy — has  little 
to  commend  it.  and  would  be  an  adventure 
of  extreme  hazard  so  long  as  the  German 
fleet  was  in  being.  It  is  none  the  less  true 
that  a  footing  on  one  of  the  islands  must 
be  much  desired  by  the  Allies  if  only  as  a 
point  de  depart  for  a  sea-plane  attack  on 
the  canal,  its  shipping,  its  railway  bridges, 
and   its  imperfectly  shored   embankments. 

RIVAL    OPPORTUNITIES    IN    THE    B.ALTIC 

The  third  alternative  is  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Baltic  and,  by  sea-plane  attacks, 
to  block  the  Kiel  Canal  while  the  operation 
was  being  effected.  This  seems  the  more 
hopeful  course,  although  it  also  has  its  dan- 
gers— a  contingency  for  which  the  German 
navy  has  been  waiting.  These  dangers 
arise,  not  through  any  diflflculty  in  remov- 
ing the  mines  in  the  channel  and  driving 
back  the  defending  squadron,  but  from  the 
necessity  of  dividing  the  Allied  fleet  and 
thereby  inviting  a  combined  attack  by  the 
whole  German  navy  on  the  remaining 
moiety. 

Against  this  must  be  set  the  advantage 
of   effecting   a  junction     with     the    Russian 


navy,  and  obtaining  command  of  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  and  Gulf  of  Riga  at  this  time 
will  cause  the  explosion  of  the  mine  fields 
laid  down  last  summer.  In  the  interval 
before  it  is  safe  to  lay  down  new  mines,  the 
superior  fleet  of  Germany  in  the  inland  sea 
may  be  expected  to  attempt  to  force  the 
Gulf  of  Riga — provided  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  simultaneous  attempt  by  the 
Allies  to  force  their  way  into  the  Baltic. 
The  German  high  command  aims  at  turn- 
ing the  Russian  right  wing  resting  on  Riga, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Russians  so  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  Turkish  lines  rest- 
ing upon  Trebizond.  This  was  done  by 
landing  trcwps  in  rear  of  the  enemy  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  a  superior  fleet. 

Should  the  Allied  fleets  gain  the  upper 
hand  in  the  Baltic.  Russia  would  benefit 
more,  for  the  purpose  of  this  war,  than  she 
would  if  the  Allies  had  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing the  Dardanelles.  The  German  navy- 
would  be  bottled  up  in  Kiel  Harbor  and 
its  activities  confined  to  the  North  Sea  en- 
trance. The  whole  coast  of  northern  Ger- 
many would  be  exposed  to  bombardment 
and  the  threat  of  a  Russian  invasion  by  sea, 
and  would  necessitate  the  concentration  of 
at  least  a  million  men  for  its  defense.  Con- 
voys of  munitions  could  pass  through  the 
Baltic  to  Petrograd  and  return  with  grain. 
The  German  left  wing  of  their  eastern 
front  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  Cour- 
land  and  fall  back  within  their  own  bor- 
der until  they  found  a  safe  coastal  base — 
possibly  as  far  as  Konigsberg — with  a  cor- 
responding straightening  out  of  their  whole 
line.  Rather  than  permit  their  enemies  to 
gain  such  an  advantage,  the  German  navy 
will  fight  to  a  finish. 

The  initiative,  therefore,  lies  with  the 
Allies  to  bring  on  battle  when  they  will. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  forces  contending 
for  supremacy  of  sea-power  have  great 
issues  before  them,  which  may  determine 
the  course  and  duration  of  the  war. 


NEW  PORTS  AND  RAILWAYS 

IN  RUSSIA 


BY  PAUL  P.  FOSTER 


RUSSIA  is  the  one  great  member  of  the 
group  of  Allied  Powers  that  has  found 
it  difficult  to  maintain  efficient  and  reliable 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
neutrality  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
the  conditions  in  the  Baltic  Sea  have  blocked 
the  usual  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  Russian  Government  has  had  to  find 
other  and  less  satisfactory  means  of  obtaining 
supplies  and  munitions.  It  has  hastened  to 
develop  new  routes  to  the  sea,  long  contem- 
plated and  now  suddenly  become  imperative. 
AVorking  at  top  speed,  Russian  engineers 
have  enlarged  and  improved  existing  trans- 
portation facilities  in  order  to  relieve  the 
tremendous  congestion  of  munitions  and  sup- 
plies at  the  few  remaining  ports  of  entry. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Russian  in- 
dustr>-  has  not  been  equal  to  the  task  of 
supplying  the  enormous  quantities  of  projec- 
tiles, guns,  and  military  equipment  required 
in  this  great  war.  F"urthermore,  the  capture 
of  Poland  by  the  (Germans  has  cut  of?  the 
supplies  that  were  formerly  produced  in 
Warsaw  and  other  industrial  towns  of  that 
province.  It  is  true  that  the  excellent  foun- 
dries and  machine-shops  of  Petrograd  and 
Mr  -  ■  arc  turning  out  great  quantities  of 
n:  -,  but  they  can  produce  only  a  frac- 

tion of  what  is  needed,  and  Russia  has  had 
to  turn  to  the  United  States,  Kngiand,  and 
Japan  for  vnttst  of  the  necessities  of  war. 

These  supplies  reach  the  countr>'  through 
four  channels:  (1)  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, (2)  the  Archangel  route,  (3)  the 
Nar\ik-Tornea  route,  and  (4)  the  new 
Prtrograd-Lapland   railway. 

PACIFIC    I'ORTS   AND  THE   SIBERIAN    RAILWAY 

The  TranvSibrrian  Railway  is  one  of  the 
great  enginrerinjf  achievements  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  monument  to  the  vision,  prrsrverancr, 
and  *kill  of  the  Russian  engirieer.  The 
double-trarkint;  of  this  6677-milc-lonK  rail- 
way was  begun  v*me  years  ago.  When  the 
w>f  started,  thousands  of  nddition.!!  turn 
were  set  to  wf.rV  to  h.isfrn  this  vast  under- 


taking, and  the  second  track  has  just  been 
finished,  in  time  to  facilitate  the  shipment  of 
the  enormous  stores  of  artillery,  projectiles, 
explosives,  machinerv,  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
from  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  Eng- 
land that  have  piled  up  on  the  crowded 
wharves  and  shores  at  \'ladivostok  during 
the  past  winter.  This  port  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  demands  upon  its  compara- 
tively limited  resources.  Its  contracted  har- 
bor has  been  unable  to  accommodate  the 
sudden  access  of  shipping,  and  insufficient 
docks  and  the  lack  of  unloading  machinery 
and  of  warehouses  have  caused  great  delavs. 
Thirty-one  million  (31,000,000)  tons  of 
Ireight  arrived  at  \'ladivostok  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1915,  compared  with 
2,195,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1914.  Tliousands  of  workmen  have  been 
struggling  night  and  day  to  enlarge  the 
docks  and  port  facilities,  and  the  wharves  are 
being  trebled  in  length,  to  accommodate  at 
least  forty  great  freighters  at  one  time. 

On  June  14  the  Russian  Government  will 
open  a  new  Pacific  terminus  for  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  Ibis  is  the  port  of 
-N'ikolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
River,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary, 
about  850  miles  north  of  X'ladivostok. 
Goo'ds  received  here  will  be  transported  in- 
land up  the  Amur  River  to  Stretyinsk,  which 
is  reached  by  a  railroad  that  connects  with 
the  Trans-Siberian  line.  The  new  port  will 
be  able  to  handle  72,000,0()()  pounds  of 
freight  and  it  u  ill  thus  help  considerably  to 
i(Iieve  the  pressure  at  \'la<ii\ Dstok.  I'n- 
(jucstionably  the  Trans-Siberian  route  has 
proved  indispensable  to  Russia  in  the  present 
crisis,  but,  used  almost  exclusively  as  it  is 
for  the  transportation  of  munitions  of  war, 
months  must  elapse  before  Ameriian  supplies 
can  accomplish  their  lengthy  journey,  with 
all  the  in(  idental  delays  and  f  r.nisshipineiits, 
and  rrat  h  their  ultimate  ilestinations  on  the 
batflrfields  of    I'.astrrn    Kurf)pe. 

Russia's  means  of  communication  through 
Swrdrn  liavr  not  proved  s;itisf,i<  tory  or  re- 
liable,    Cjouds  were  formerly  shipped   from 
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O  C  CAN 


THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILROAD 

(Completely  hemmed  in  on  the  west  l>y  enemies,  Russia  has  been  forced 
to  get  war  materials  through  Arctic  (Jcean  ports,  or  else  transport  them 
nearly  7000  miles  by  railroad.  The  supplies  carried  over  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  are  those  purchased  in  Japan  and  western  United  States  and  Canada. 
To  relieve  the  congestion  resulting  at  \'ladivostok,  a  new  port  has  been 
developed  at  Nikolaievsk,  connecting  with  the  railway  via  the   Amur  River> 


Stockholm  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
Raunio,  in  Finland,  but  the  loss  of  three 
Swedish  steamers  by  collision  with  German 
mines  has  closed  this  route.  The  railway 
route  by  way  of  Tornea,  Finland,  to  Narvik, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway,  involved 
transshipment  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  a  fruitful  source  of  delays  and  dan- 
gers. The  extension  of  the  Russian  railway 
from  Tornea  to  Lulea,  Sweden,  now  nearly 
completed,  will  supply  the  missing  link. 

archangel:  a  summer  port  only 

Until  ver>'  recently  Russia's  most  northern 
railway  and  only  outlet  on  Russian  territor}' 
to  the  north  has  been  the  narrow-gauge 
single-track  line  from  X'ologda  to  Archangel. 
With  the  advent  of  the  war,  this  small  town 
on  the  White  Sea  witnessed  an  expansion  in 
trade  unparalleled  in  a  similar  length  of  time 
at  any  other  port  in  the  world.  Before  the 
war  the  trade  of  Archangel  was  confined  to 
small  exports  of  timber,  fish,  furs,  and  other 
local  products  of  northern  Russia,  and  it 
received  in  return  the  limited  quantity  of 
goods  required  for  local  needs. 

In  August,  1914,  Archangel  became,  for 
a  time,  the  only  port  of  European  Russia 
open  for  foreign  business  by  direct  sea  com- 
munication, with  \'ladivostok,  in  eastern 
Siberia,  its  only  rival  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
From  a  c<)mparati\  el\'  unknown  and  unim- 
portant trading  station  it  suddenly  ranked 
with  the  most  important  ports  of  the  world, 
rivaling  even  New  ^'ork  in  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  ships  arriving  and  departing  be- 
t\srcn  the  first  of  May  and  the  close  of  ice- 
free  navigation. 

Archangel  lies  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of   the   Dwina   River,   which   is  here 


from  one  to  three  miles 
wide  and  twenty  to  forty 
feet  deep.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely long,  narrow  citj', 
extending  for  miles  along 
the  river  bank.  A  great 
number  of  piers  and  o\er 
one  hundred  warehouses 
have  been  built  since  the 
war,  but  even  now  there  are 
not  enough  to  accommodate 
the  immense  traffic,  and 
many  ships  have  to  lie  out 
in  the  stream  for  weeks  be- 
fore they  can  discharge 
their  cargoes. 

If  Archangel  were  free 
from  ice  ir  would  be  one  of 
the  finest  ports  in  the 
\\orld,  for  it  has  sixty  to  seventj-  miles  of 
ri\er  frontage,  accommodating  ships  drawing 
up  to  twenty-three  feet.  Furthermore,  the 
Dwina  River  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
wonderful  Russian  system  of  inland  water- 
ways, so  that  it  is  possible  to  ship  freight 
trom  Archangel  by  water  to  nearly  all  thL* 
principal  towns  of  Russia.  The  river  begins 
freezing  in  October,  but  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  secured  some  of  the  most  powerful 
ice-breakers  in  the  world  and  by  their  aid  it 
has  been  possible  to  keep  the  river  open  far 
into  the  winter. 

The  Government  has  also  replaced  the 
narrow-gauge  rails  from  \'ologda  to  Nyan- 
doma,  170  miles,  and  half-way  to  Archangel, 
with  standard-gauge  rails,  and  eventually 
there  will  be  a  double-track  standard-gauge 
line  all  the  way  to  Archangel. 

According  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Baker,  our 
commercial  attache  at  Petrograd.  Archangel 
now  has  a  population  ot  from  35.000  to 
40.000  persons  and  presents  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  "boom"  town  of  our  own  West, 
in  which  the  discovery  of  valuable  minerals 
has  caused  sudden  excitement.  A  great  num- 
ber of  houses,  sheds,  and  shops  have  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic. 

Traffic  does  not  all  flow  one  way,  by  any 
means,  for  Archangel  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  wheat-exporting  ports  of  the 
world,  and  much  of  the  wheat  formerly  ex- 
ported from  Black  Sea  or  Baltic  ports  is  now 
shipped  from  this  northern  point.  Over 
300.000  tons  of  wheat  left  Archangel  in  the 
three  months  from  May  to  August.  1^15. 
.Although  comparatively  little  merchandise 
arrives  from  England,  great  cargoes  of  eggs, 
butter,  and  tlax  go  to  that  country,  while 
ships  from  the  United  States  return  virtually 
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in  ballast,  because  most  articles  that  Russia 
ordinarily  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
now  embargoed  from  exportation,  except  to 
the  allies  of  Russia. 

CREATING  AX  ICE-FREE  PORT  IN'  THE  ARCTIC 

Russia,  as  is  well  known,  has  for  years 
desired  improved  access  to  the  open  ocean, 
an  ice-free  seaport  to  the  north,  and  the  war 
h^i  hastened  the  realization  of  this  long- 
cherished  project.  Although  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  an  all-the-year  ice- 
free  port,  Novo-Alexandrovslc  (formerly 
Catherine  Harbor),  on  the  Kola  Peninsula, 
in  Lapland,  is  not  only  free  from  ice  the 
year  around,  but  affords  a  safe  and  con- 
venient terminus  for  the  trade  with  America 
and  England. 

This  harbor  is  situated  about  200  miles 
east  of  North  Cape,  in  Norway,  on  an  inden- 
tation of  the  Alurman  Coast  of  the  Kola 
Peninsula,  which  closes  the  White  Sea  from 
the  north  and  forms  a  sort  of  eastern  con- 
tinuation of  the  larger  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula. Although  Novo-Alexandrovsk  is  even 
farther  north  than  Archangel,  lying  well 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  so-called  Gulf 
Stream,  which  here  reaches  the  last  stages  of 
its  journey,  prevents  the  formation  of  more 
than  a  thin  film  of  ice,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  is  always  open. 

Russia  long  ago  saw  the  advantages  of  a 
port  at  this  spot,  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  gave  the  matter  a  new  importance.  The 
Government  at  once  decided  to  connect  this 
harbor  with  Pctrograd  by  an  efficient  rail- 
road. American  engineers  and  contractors 
were  consulted  and  thousands  of  men  were 
«  I    for    the    work,    which    was    begun 

.•^ ..:  .neously  at  both   ends.     The   railway 

was  pushed  forward  with  great  energy  in 
spite  of  the  great  difficulties  presented  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground  (a  land  of  morass  and 
swamps),  thr  lack  of  population,  supplies, 
and  other  causes. 

The  railway  runs  from  Ivanka,  s^juth  of 
T.  'Ice  Ladoga,  to  Petrozavodsk,  on  the  west 

.  •  of  Lake  Onega,  and  thence  to  Soroka, 
at  the  jfjuthweit  corner  of  the  White  Sea. 
Thi*  vffion  is  alrrady  romplrted,  as  well 
as  the  vction  running  M>uth  from  Catlirriric 
Kay  to  Kandalak>ha,  at  the  northernmost 
corner  of  the  White  Sea,  The  intrrmrdiate 
wrtion  i%  the  mo^t  diffinilt  one,  owing  to  the 
prrvalenrr  of  lakes  and  swamps,  but  it  it 
probable  that  the  prevnt  »ummer  will  »ee 
the  '  '  of  the  entire  line.  Kvrn  .ns  it 
is,  v..t-    — pmrnt  of  freight  from  Kanda- 
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XORTHERN"  RCSSIAX  PORTS  AND  RAILROADS 
(The  map  shows  the  new  line  betwetn  Petrograd  and 
Ekaterina,  or  Catherine  Bay.  Last  month  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  railroad  and  the  port  of  Soroka  were 
ready  to  receive  commercial  cargoes,  reserving  the  Arch- 
angel route  for  war  munitions.  Before  ice  closes  the 
White  Sea,  next  Octolier,  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
route  to  the  ice-free  port  of  Novo-Alexandrovsk,  on 
Catherine  Bay,  will  be  in  operation.) 

laksha  to  Soroka  over  the  White  Sea  will 
greatly  relieve  the  pressure  at  Archangel. 

The  general  direction  of  the  new  line  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is  nearly  due  north  from 
a  point  about  eighty  miles  east  of  Petrograd. 
The  whole  length  of  the  line  will  be  about 
650  miles,  and  it  will  be  standard-gauge  and 
double-tracked  thrfnighout.  The  military 
value  of  this  new  warm-water  port  cannot 
be  overestimated,  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
harbor  and  the  extension  of  a  railway  to  this 
point  will  remove  the  (inal  obstacle  to  the 
continuous  reception  and  dispatch  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies,  an  immense  advantage  to 
Russia  and  her  allies. 

r.\entually  this  port  will  greatly  increase 
Russian  e.xport  trade  in  agricultural  and 
dairy  products,  which  has  been  slnit  off  when 
winter  closed  the  doors  at  her  other  outlets. 
Novo-Alexandrovsk  is  400  miles  nearer  the 
Atlantic  than  Archangel,  its  temperature  is 
more  e<|wablc,  and  the  railrrtad  Cfjruicits  di- 
rectly with  Petrograd.  The  const  ruction  of 
the  Novo-Alexandrovsk- Pet rogra<l  Railway 
is  a  triumph  ff)r  American  engineering,  for 
not  only  is  it  bring  built  tinder  trenjerulous 
difficulties  by  Amcric.in  engiiu'crs  aiul  con- 
tractors, but  most  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the 
great  Mallet  IfKomotivrs,  fitted  to  burn 
wood,  come  fr»»fn  this  c(»untry. 
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THE  PERSIA  OF  TO-DAY 


BY  YOUEL  B.  MIRZA 


Tyrants  who  on  their  people  fall 

Sap  their  own  state's  foundation  wall.' 

THE  recent  cataclysm  in  the  western 
world  has  served  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers  to  Persia  and  the  Persian  people. 
Many  Occidentals  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  songs  of  Hafiz,  and  with  the  sayings  of 
the  illustrious  Sadi,  and  all  English-speak- 
ing peoples  have  come  under  the  spell  of 
Omar,  the  tentmaker.  But  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  of  Persia  is  known  in  America. 
It  is  for  this  very  rca.son  that  the  writer  is 
hoping  to  impart  information  which  will, 
at  least  to  a  limited  degree,  satisfy  those 
who  are  curious  to  learn  about  the  conditions 
in   Persia  as  they  really  are  to-day. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  all  the  Per- 
sian troubles  and  misfortunes  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
of  1907,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
two  powers  to  absorb  Persia  and  her  people. 
Happily  such  is  not  the  case.  They  simply 
discovered  that  it  was  a  chance  to  step  in 
and  prevent  another  Oriental  state  from  be- 
coming Prussianized. 

A    B.^DLV-GOVERNED    L.\XD 

To  Persia  falls  the  lot  of  being  one  of 
the  worst-governed   countries   in   the   family 
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of  nations.  "A  king,"  says  Sadi,  "must  be 
just,  that  they  (the  people)  may  resort  to 
him.  and  merciful,  that  they  may  sit  secure 
under  the  shadow  of  his  greatness."  But  the 
Kajars-  are  neither  just  nor  merciful,  nor 
do  they  possess  kingly  qualities. 

1  he  Persians  have  been  under  a  typically 
Oriental  form  of  government  for  centuries. 
The  average  man  takes  no  interest  in  his 
government.  If  you  meet  a  Persian  on  the 
street  and  ask  him,  ''^Vhat  is  the  name  of 
your  king?"  he  will  answer,  "The  king's 
name  is  sacred  and  the  common  people  are 
not  supposed  to  know  it,  but  ask  the  priest  of 
the  village,  and  he  will  tell  you."  I  venture 
to  say  that  less  than  half  of  the  subjects  know 
the  name  of  their  sovereign.  They  only 
know  enough  to  obey  "Shah-in-Shah,"  "the 
king  of  kings." 

The  government  has  never  done  anything 
that  would  make  the  inhabitants  of  Per>ia 
happy.  Not  a  single  mine  or  factory  in  Per- 
sia is  operated,  not  a  single  hospital  or 
public  school  is  established  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  a  country  twice  as  large  as  the 
German  Empire,  there  are  only  twenty-five 
miles  of  railway,  and  these  are  owned  anil 
operated  by  a  Belgian  corporation. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Persia  no  mod- 
ern agricultural  implements  are  to  be  found. 

-  Tlic  present  ruling  house  of  Persia. 
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From  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  thresh- 
ing of  the  wheat,  and  from  the  weaving  of  a 
rug  to  the  finishing  of  a  packsaddle.  all  the 
labor  is  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  weary 
peasant. 

BAKSHISH    AST)    OFFICE-SELLIXG 

'"It  would  be  hard"  [says  Rousseau]  "for  a 
man  to  whom  the  state  has  been  sold  not  to  sell 
it  in  his  turn,  and  indemnity'  himself  out  of  the 
helpless,  for  the  money  which  the  powerful  have 
extorted    from    him."" 

The  greatest  evil,  then,  in  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment results  from  the  concessions  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  The  practise  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing government  offices  is  still  rife  among  the 
Iranian  officials,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Aga  Mohmet  Khan,  who  sold  his  Prime 
Minister,  Mirza  Shaffa,  to  his  rival,  Haji 
Ibraham. 

"In  ail  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  East" 
[says  Malcolm]  "the  disgrace  and  punishment  of 
a  minister  are  deemed  no  obstacle  to  his  im- 
mediate resumption  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
When  I  was  at  the  court  of  Doulat  Ros,  one  of 
his  ministers,  Haji  Ibraham,  was  kept  under  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  without  a  turban,  for 
several  hours  until  he  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars, 
that  had  been  demanded  of  him.  The  day  after 
this  transaction,  I  was  surprised,  not  only  to  see 
Haji  Ibraham  restored  to  office,  but  employed  in 
a  negotiation  of  importance.'' 

Bakshish  is  verj'  necessary  for  the  political 
grafters  of  the  Orient.  Without  it,  no  one 
can  hold  a  governmental  position.  The  prac- 
tise of  bak.shi-.h  can  perhaps  be  best  explained 
by  a  hypothetical  case. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  read- 
er is  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  is  seeking 
the  position  of  a  vizier.  The  first  step  would 
be  to  present  a  good-sized  purse  to  an  official, 
who  would  then  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing you  to  his  superior,  ^'ou  keep  giv- 
ing gifts  and  presents  to  all  the  officials  \in- 
til  finally  you  are  introduced  to  the  royal 
family;  then  bakshish  has  to  be  given  to  all 
the  princes  and  to  the  .Shah.  If  the  purse 
and  your  pervmality  please  his  royal  high- 
ness, your  '1  is  assured. 

As  soon  ...  —  have  sccure<l  the  jxwition, 
you  recoup  yourself  by  reversing  the  process. 
Irom  a  giver  you  become  a  receiver.  If  the 
office  means  gubernatorial  appointment,  then 
your  hope  romrs  from  the  ai)p<*iiitinent  of 
various  officials  for  collecting  the  taxes.  'I  he 
•  T\,  in  order  to  maintain  thrir  own 
.  ...■  ..iid  to  meet  the  u»ual  bakshish  (if  the 
gffvrrnor,   arc  compelled   to   extort    a   much 
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higher  sum  than  is  expected  by  their  chief. 
Here,  then,  comes  the  sad  part  of  the  Persian 
administrative  system.  All  the  burden  and 
expense  falls  upon  the  poor  and  the  peasant. 
The  central  government  knows  how  much 
money  and  produce  should  be  furnished  by 
the  governor  and  how  much  by  the  officials 
under  his  supervision,  but  it  has  no  exact 
knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  these 
officials  derive  the  tax  which  they  deliver 
to  the  Teheran  officials. 

Sometimes  the  tax-collectors  come  at  a 
very  trying  season  when  people  have  no 
money  with  which  to  pay.  They  desert  their 
homes  and  disappear  for  weeks  at  a  time.  I 
have  seen  peasants  driven  almost  to  despair, 
I  have  seen  them  punished  with  the  bas- 
tinado, because  they  had  no  money  to  pay 
the  tax-collectors. 

In  Persia,  land,  trees,  springs,  hay,  beasts 
of  burden,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  even  chickens 
— everything  is  taxable.  If  you  raise  ten 
chickens  you  must  give  two  to  the  tax-col- 
lectors, fifty  cents  for  each  sheep  or  goat,  or 
two  sheep  for  each  ten;  one  dollar  for  each 
bufifalo,  horse,  camel,  or  cow.  This  is  grad- 
ually raised  year  after  year.  A  poll  tax  of 
one  dollar  and  a  half  is  levied  on  every  boy 
after  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Every  door  that  a  Persian  has  in  his  home 
is  taxed  fifty  cents  a  year.  Consequently 
all  the  peasants  have  houses  with  only  one 
door.  In  fact,  some  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
have  been  unjustly  treated,  live  together  in 
houses  built  in  clusters,  buried  in  the  ground, 
with  a  conununicating  path  known  only  to 
themselves;  the  result  is  that  the  tax-col- 
lectors, though  they  see  nothing  but  a  grass- 
built  hut,  may  be  actually  in  the  midst  of, 
several  hundred   tax-dodgers. 

THL    I.AI'.OR   ^R01U,H^r 

In  no  country  is  labor  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  it  is  in  Persia.  During  the  harvest  sea- 
sofi  the  peasants  are  seen  with  sickles  cut- 
ting the  wheat.  The  Persian  work-day  lasts 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  There  is  no  specilied 
time  for  a  laborer  to  begin  his  daily  task. 
No  clocks  or  watches  are  ever  seen  in  tli',' 
country  districts;  the  time  is  observed  only 
by  the  sun.  I'fficieruy  is  not  demanded.  As 
lorjg  as  a  reaper  has  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
the  overseer  makes  no  cotn|)laint,  hut  when- 
ever the  reaper  stands  and  looks  up,  the  over- 
seer at  once  asks  him  to  point  out  the  liiuhest 
mountain,  meam'ng,  "Your  business  is  nut  to 
observe  scenery,   but   to  cut   wlie.it." 

Achled  to  all  these  hardships,  the  daily 
wage  of  a  man   is  only  fifteen  cents,  of  a 
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woman  scarcely  ten.  Even  the  skilled  artisan 
fares  but  little  better.  The  bricklayer  and 
the  shoemaker  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  cents.  The  dye-master,  with  an  inborn 
ability  for  telling  the  pattern  of  an  antique 
rug  by  the  touch  as  accurately  as  a  blind 
man  reads  his  raised-letter  Bible,  receives 
only  fifteen  cents  for  dyeing  red,  ten  cents 
for  blue,  and  seven  or  eight  cents  for  other 
colors,  for  one  pound  of  wool. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
know  the  cost  of  the  materials,  the  amount 
of  labor,  and  the  value  of  the  best  Persian 
rug  when  finished.  Some  dealers  and  im- 
porters of  rugs  tell  us  that  a  square  foot  of 
the  best  Persian  rug  is  worth  ten  dollars.  It 
takes  a  single  weaver  twenty-three  days  to 
complete  this  portion,  which  allows  the 
weaver  about  forty-four  cents  a  day  for 
wool,  labor,  and  dye-stuffs. 

When  one  looks  at  the  thousands  of  Per- 
sian rugs  used  all  over  the  world,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  rug-weavers  would  be,  as  a 
whole,  a  prosperous  people.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Although  higher  wages  are 
paid  for  this  kind  of  labor  than  for  any 
other,  yet  the  weavers  as  a  rule  are  ver>' 
poor.  They  live  on  the  simplest  fare;  bread 
and  cheese,  rice,  maize,  and  raw  onions  are 
their  ordinary'  food ;  once  perhaps  even,'  two 
weeks  they  have  mutton.  They  use  neither 
knife  nor  fork.  An  inspection  of  the  inside 
of  their  houses  shows  the  whole  family  living 
in  one  room.  They  cook,  eat,  spin,  weave, 
and  sleep  in  the  same  apartment.  But  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nature  have  enriched  the  soul 
of  these  patient  toilers  and  the  inward  satis- 
faction that  comes  to  all  true  artists  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  obliterated  the  hardships 
of  life,  imposed  for  the  most  part  by  their 
government. 

WHY    THE    PERSIANS    F.WOR    RUSSIAN    RULE 

From  what  has  already  been  observed,  the 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  Persians  is 
indeed  deplorable.  The  country  is  bankrupt 
in  every  sense.  Since  the  Turkish  dynasty 
took  the  throne  of  Persia,  the  hand  of  op- 
pression has  borne  heavily  upon  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  citizens.  Between  cruelty  on 
the  one  side  and  abject  submission  on  the 
other,  the  majority  of  the  Persians  arc  re- 
duced to  extremity,  and  thousands  have  taken 
the  road  of  exile. 

The  city  of  Tifliz,  Russia,  is  crowded  with 
Persians ;    some    of    its    best    merchants    and 


contractors  are  of  this  nationality.  I  met  an 
acquaintance  some  years  ago  in  TiHiz  and 
asked  him,  "Which  government  do  you  pre- 
fer?" \Vithout  any  hesitation  and  with 
great  emphasis,  he  replied,  "The  Russian." 

"Why  ?"  I  asked. 

"You  see  this  gold  watch,"  he  said.  "If 
I  were  in  Persia,  I  would  be  afraid  to  show 
it,  because  if  you  wanted  it,  and  happened 
to  be  stronger  than  I,  you  would  take  it  for- 
cibly." "Here  is  another  thing,"  he  con- 
tinued. "My  home,  as  you  know,  is  in  the 
best  section  of  Tifliz.  I  can  live  there  with 
peace  and  comfort,  without  fear  of  robbers. 
Here  my  business  is  prospering.  What 
chance  would  I  have  if  I  were  living  in  my 
own  country?  I  can  be  of  greater  service  to 
my  countrj-  by  living  in  TiHiz  than  I  could 
ever  be  in  my  native  city,  Urumiah,  because 
here  the  Russian  Government  does  not  inter- 
fere with  what  I  am  doing." 

Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  Persian  business 
men,  as  well  as  the  laboring  class,  who  are 
found  in  Russia.  No  better  news  was  ever 
brought  to  the  civilized  Persians  than  that 
the  Russians  were  coming  to  take  the  reins 
of  their  government. 

During  the  harvesting  season  the  majority 
of  the  laboring  class  migrate  to  Russia  to 
find  employment.  Within  three  months' 
time  each  individual  can  earn  from  seventy- 
five  to  a  hundred  dollars;  in  Persia  during 
the  same  length  of  time  he  cannot  earn  over 
fifteen  dollars  at  the  most.  In  the  fall,  the 
laborers  return  to  their  families  and  spenil  the 
winter  narrating  folktales  and  smoking  their 
beloved  waterpipes.  This  migration  to  Rus- 
sia, of  course,  does  not  encourage  a  strong 
national  sentiment,  nor  does  it  add  to  the 
economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire. 

In  conclusion,  then,  from  what  I  have 
observed  in  Persia  and  in  Russia,  it  is  safe 
to  state  most  emphatically  that  the  Persian 
people,  as  a  whole,  are  pro-Russian  in  this 
war,  and  arc  decidedly  in  favor  of  Russian 
rule.  The  recent  battles  reported  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Russians  in  this  war 
are  quite  as  reported.  But  the  people  who 
are  fighting  Russia  are  not  the  true  Persians 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  irre- 
sponsible tribes  who  have  never  been  brought 
under  subjection  by  the  Persian  C»overnment, 
and  they  will  continue  to  fight  any  govern- 
ment which  is  opposed  to  their  barbaric 
freedom. 


EUROPE'S  "DAYLIGHT-SAVING" 


BY  CHARLES  FITZHUGH  TALMAN 


THE  one  drawback  in  the  otherwise  de- 
lectable art  of  invention  is  the  habit  to 
which  new  ideas  are  addicted  of  turning  out 
to  be  coeval  with  the  hills.  The  new  kind  of 
time  with  which  a  large  part  of  Europe  is 
experimenting  this  summer  is  a  \er\  old  kind 
of  time  indeed.  It  antedates  the  Christian 
era  by  several  centuries,  at  least.  Moreover, 
the  daylight-savers  of  antiquit}",  having  no 
mechanical  clocks  to  hamper  the  Hexibilitj- 
of  their  daily  time-schedule,  did  not  stop  at 
the  timid  makeshift  of  altering  the  latter 
twice  a  year.  Ever>"  morning  they  began  to 
count  their  hours  at  sunrise,  and  even,-  eve- 
ning they  proclaimed  the  time  to  be  twelve 
o'clock  when  the  sun  vanished  below  the 
horizon.  The  "natural  day"  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which  ignored  the  night  altogether 
and  divided  the  daylight  period,  long  or 
short,  into  twelve  equal  parts,  was  the  only 
example  which  civilization  has  produced  of 
perfectly  harmonious  relations  between  mor- 
tal man  and  Phcebus  Apollo. 

The  latest  "inventor"  of  daylight-saving 
was  a  level-headed  Englishman  named  Wil- 
lett — a  builder,  by  trade — whose  brochure 
entitled  "The  Waste  of  Da\light."  pub- 
li>h((l  in  1907,  set  on  foot  the  world-wide 
movement  in  behalf  of  adapting  the  time 
of  day  to  the  season  which  has  just  culmi- 
nated in  the  experiments  above  referred  to. 
Unhappily  Wiilett  did  not  live  to  see  the 
fruition  of  his  efforts. 

No  patriotic  American,  howe\cr,  should 
overltxjk  the  fact  that  Hcnjamin  Franklin 
anticipated  the  British  invention  by  more 
than  a  century.  It  was  in  April,  1784,  that 
Eranklin,  then  living  in  France,  c<iiiimiini- 
cated  to  the  J'/urnal  de  Paris  his  "Kionom- 
ical  Project  for  Diminishing  the  Cost  of 
I.ii/ht,"  in  which  he  annoimccd  the  startling 
(l:-''*very  that  tfic  sun,  during  the  siinuner 
sr.i-^m,  not  only  mako  its  appearance  Wn^xc 
most  Parisians  are  out  of  bed,  but  actually 
givps  light  as  yimm  as  it  rises!  Prcnrrding 
from  this  discovery,  Franklin  cstimatrd  that 
!>>'  the  »imple  expedirnt  of  using  sunshine 
instead  of  candles  thr  inhabitants  of  Paris 
micht  »avc  more  than  a  hundred  millif»n 
francs  a  yrar;  and  in  ordrr  f'»  bring  aUdit 
this  desirable  ecomimy  he  propfm-ci  putting  a 


tax  of  a  louis  per  window  on  ever}-  citizen 
whose  shutters  hindered  the  entrance  of  sun- 
light in  the  early  morning.  Nor  were  lazy 
people  to  be  permitted  to  enjoj-  the  luxury 
of  matutinal  slumber  after  paying  for  it! 

"Every  morning,"  he  adds,  "as  soon  as 
the  sun  rises,  let  all  the  bells  in  every  church 
be  set  ringing;  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient, 
let  cannon  be  fired  in  every  street,  to  wake 
the  sluggards  effectually,  and  make  them 
open  their  eyes  to  see  their  true  interest." 

Who  shall  say  that  Franklin's  suggestion 
has  not  been  slowly  fructifying  in  the  mind 
of  Europe  all  these  years,  and  is  not  partially 
responsible  for  the  easy  triumph  which  the 
daylight-saving  idea  has  just  achieved  over 
popular  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  sci- 
entific disapprobation  on  the  other? 

The  special  circumstances  to  which  the 
adoption  of  the  idea  at  this  time  is  due  are, 
of  course,  those  arising  from  the  war.  This 
is  not  a  time  for  conservatism  to  raise  its 
voice  against  a  measure,  however  extraordi- 
nary, that  offers  even  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  tipping  the  scales  of  fortvme  on  the  side 
of  victory.  The  attitude  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  in  France,  is  perhaps  typical  of 
that  which  has  been  or  will  be  assumed  to- 
ward this  question  by  scientific  bodies  in  the 
belligerent  countries.  Its  sentiments  regard- 
ing the  scientific  aspects  of  the  proposed 
change  were  shown  by  the  applause  with 
which  it  greeted  M.  Lallemand's  objections 
to  the  project,  presented  at  its  session  of 
April  10.  (See  page  720  of  this  number  of 
the  Ri-.vii-.w  oi  RiAiEWs. )  The  following 
week,  however,  just  before  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  Honnorat  bill  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  M.  i*,iinlevc,  minister  ot  j)ub- 
lic  instruction  and  himself  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Ac.ulenn .  succeeded,  by 
means  of  a  personal  a|»|)eal  to  his  fellow- 
academicians,  in  preventing  the  accredited 
scientific  advisers  of  the  French  (lovernment 
from  ofTering  fornial  oppositimi  to  a  iin-as- 
urc  which,  acc*»rding  to  his  estimate,  would 
effect  a  saving;  of  50,000,000  francs  a  year, 
reckoned  on  the  basis  of  normal  economic 
conditions,  and  a  tem|v»rarv  savitig  much 
greater  than  this,  owing  to  the  present  lii^h 
co«it  of  fuel. 
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Presumably  an  analogous  situation  exists 
in  Kngland.  In  190S.  1909  and  1911.  the 
weight  of  scientific  opposition,  added  to  Brit- 
ish conservatism,  insured  the  defeat  of  day- 
light-saving bills  in  Parliament ;  yet  it  is  re- 
ported that  on  May  8,  of  this  year,  the 
House  of  Commons  agreed  to  a  provisional 
acceptance  of  such  a  measure,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  At  the  present  writing  (May  17) 
the  change  of  time  has  apparently  not  yet 
become  law  either  in  France  or  England, 
but  the  chances  are  altogether  in  favor  of 
such  enactment. 

Germany  and  Holland  actually  put  "sum- 
mer time"  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  May. 
Reports  are  conflicting  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  reform  has  spread  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  dislocation  of  the  news 
service  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information,  but  it  appears  that  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  proba- 
bly other  countries,  have  either  passed  day- 
light-saving laws  or  have  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  general  adoption  of  this 
scheme  in  Europe  would,  of  course,  dispose 
of  one  of  the  objections  formerly  urged 
against  its  adoption  in  England  ;  i.e..  the  con- 
fusion that  would  result  in  international 
railway  and  steamship  schedules  and  other 
forms  of  intercommunication,  owing  to  the 
diversity   of    practise    in    difterent   countries. 

Assuming  that  the  plan  now  efifective  or 
imminent  in.  Europe  is  identical  with  that  so 
long  agitated  in  England,  it  means  that 
from  a  prescribed  date  in  the  spring  to  a  pre- 
scribed date  in  the  autumn  all  timepieces, 
except  those  used  for  astronomical  and  nau- 
tical purposes,  will  be  kept  an  hour  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  heretofore  employed ; 
which,  in  all  the  countries  thus  far  in- 
volved except  Ireland  and  Holland,  is  stand- 
ard or  "zone"  time;  the  time  of  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  that  of  the  15th  meridian  east  of  Green- 
wich in  the  otiier  countries.  Ireland  has 
never  accepted  standard  time,  but  uses  the 
local  time  of  Dublin.  Holland,  which  for- 
merly used  (ireenwich  time,  has  for  several 
years  used  the  local  time  of  Amsterdam. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  daylight-saving 
project  are  so  many  and  so  bewildering  that 
its  opponents,  as  well  as  its  advocates,  should 
welcome  the  present  experiment  as  the  t)nc 
way  to  clear  \ip  the  whole  vexed  subject. 
The  fundamental  contention  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  idea  is  that  the  time-sched- 
ule by  which  people's  daily  habits  are  regu- 
lated is  based  upon  the  distribution  of  light 


and  darkness  that  prevails  in  winter,  and 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  adhering  to 
this  schedule  in  summer.  The  disadvantages 
of  doing  so  are  much  more  pronounced  in 
northern  Europe  than  in  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  lati- 
tude. Thu^  in  England  the  sun  rises  more 
than  four  hours  earlier  in  midsummer  than 
in  midwinter,  as  compared  with  a  range  of 
only  about  two  and  three-quarter  hours  in 
the  latitude  of  Washington.  In  I^ondon.  in 
mid-June,  the  sun  gets  up  about  3:45  in  the 
morning,  according  to  clocks  running  on 
Greenwich  time.  But  the  rising  hour  of 
most  Londoners  is  governed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  fact  that  at  the  season  when  the 
days  are  shortest  sunrise  occurs  about  8 
o'clock,  Greenwich  time.  This  explains  why 
English  people  generally  keep  later  hours 
than  we  do.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
during  several  months  of  the  year  they  have 
the  advantage  of  much  earlier  daylight. 

The  effect  of  rising  earlier  in  summer 
than  in  winter  would  be  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  artificial  light  consumed  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  to  afford  more  time  after 
working  hours  for  outdoor  sports  that  re- 
quire daylight.  Thus  both  economy  and 
health  are  aimed  at  in  the  daylight-sa\  ing 
plan,  though,  of  course,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, the  fonner  is  the  more  imperative  con- 
sideration. In  1908  it  was  estimated  that 
the  British  people  spent  £25.585.000  for  il- 
luminants,  and  that,  making  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  street-lighting  and  some  other 
forms  of  illumination  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  "summer  time,"  this  re- 
form would  effect  a  saving  of  £"2,317.000  a 
year  in  gas  and  electricity. 

It  is  impossible  to  recapitulate  in  this 
place  the  numerous  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  for  and  against  the  da\light- 
saving  project.  Many  of  these,  on  both 
sides,  have  been  fallacious  to  the  verge  of 
stupidity. 

The  device  of  altering  the  clock  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  general  and  simultaneous 
change  in  the  hours  of  pe<»ple's  daily  routine 
bristles  with  difficulties,  yet  it  is  probablv  the 
only  means  by  which  a  wholesale  change  of 
this  sort  could  be  accomplished — if  it  could 
be  accomplished  at  all.  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing essentially  "unscientific"  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  kind  of  time  to  the  many  of 
which  science  already  has  to  take  cognizance, 
and  into  or  out  of  which  scientific  data  must 
occasionally  be  translated — viz..  sidereal,  ap- 
parent solar,  mean  solar,  standard,  and  uni- 
versal   ((jreenwich)    time. 
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THE  WORLD'S  NEW  TURNING 
TO  CHRISTIANITY 


BY    WILLARD     PRICE 


ANEW  experience  has  come  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. Now  they  know  what  it  is 
to  have  their  churches  actually  swamped 
\v:th  converts. 

The  war  has  had  a  sobering  effect  upon 
the  world,  and  there  is  a  wholesale  turning 
to  Christianity  that  is  bewildering  and  stag- 
;;tring  the  missionar>'   forces  abroad. 

Three  thousand  converts  a  week  in  Ko- 
rea! An  Oriental  Billy  Sunday  leading 
th'jusands  of  Japanese  up  the  sawdust  trail, 
this  being  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
i;n'-rii')tionrd  Japanrsr  have  stt  rfsp<»ndcd ! 
.Sr-.cn  tfiousan<l  of  the  strongest  leaders  of 
China,  icholars,  officials  and  gentry,  accept- 
ing Chri*tianit>'!  A  waiting  list  of  150,000 
in  India  who  have  been  r^  *  '  '■  •  ♦  n  fur 
thr  prrvnt  b<-(  ausr  the  ii  <•  not 

nrhooN  and  churches  enough  to  accommo- 
date them! 

c.-l,    u-cre    a    frw    of    the    items    in    the 

4     rep^jrt*     brought     by     miv»Ionarirs 

from  all  part*  of  the  world  tn  the  (general 

('    ■  '  of      thr      Mrfliodist      r|)is<f»pal 

<  ..  ;iich  ha«I  it*  quadrrrmial  srssion  in 

.'.a   Springs   during   May.     'l*hc  con- 


ditions were  said  to  apply  not  merely  to  this 
church,  but  to  ail  denominations  having 
work  abroad. 

In  the  words  of  the  supposedly  cool- 
headed  Coniniission  on  Finance,  the  present 
situation  "far  outreaches  the  fondest  dream 
of  the  most  ecstatic  vision    Paul   ever  had." 

The  reports  as  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence were  voluminous.  I  shall  only  gist 
them  here. 

There  has  hern  an  average  of  one  convert 
every  hour  in  Korea  since-  the  missionaries 
first  went  tlicrc  twi-nty-fivc  years  ago.  That 
alofie  is  striking.  In  these  times,  however, 
the  average  has  moimted  to  eighteen  con- 
verts per  hour.  In  some  places  church  serv- 
ices must  be  held  in  relays  to  arcominodate 
the  crowils.  Fvcn  at  the  midweek  prayer- 
meeting,  which  in  America  brings  out  a 
puny  thirty  or  ffjrfy  people,  it  is  not  un- 
common in  Korea  to  have  a  thousand  in 
attendaruT. 

An  evangelistic  campaign  is  swrepirig 
Japaf),  and  all  flir  Profrsf.int  forces  iti  that 
country  have  united  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  opjMirtunity.     One  of  the 
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INSIDE  THE  BIG  GOSPEL  TENT  AT  TOKYO.  >XHERE  KIMLRA.  THE  JAPANESE  "BILLY  SL'NDAY."  IS  PREACHING 


evangelists  is  especially  picturesque.  His 
name  is  Kimura.  They  bring  great  stories 
about  him,  stories  which  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve, for,  during  a  recent  visit 
to  Japan,  I  heard  Kimura 
preach  to  five  thousand  people 
in  his  great  tent  in  Tokyo,  and 
saw  nearly  one  hundred  Jap- 
anese "hit  the  trail"  every 
night.  In  two  weeks'  time  he 
made  thirteen  hundred  con- 
versions. Cynical  Japan  is  an 
extremely  difficult  mission 
field,  and  such  an  achievement 
as  this,  though  common 
enough  in  other  lands,  is  ab- 
solutely unparalleled  in  the 
histor}'  of  Christianity-  in 
Japan. 

It  was  from  Billy  Sunday 
that  "Hallelujah  Kim,"  as 
Kimura  is  called,  got  his  in- 
spiration. Not  that  he  is  a 
mere  imitator,  for  he  had  con- 
ducted many  successful  re- 
vivals before  he  began  to  study 
Billy  Sunday.  Recently,  how- 
ever, he  spent  ten  months  in 
America,  studying  the  meth- 
ods of  the  baseball  c\anpelist. 

During  Sunday's  month  at 
Denver.  Kimura  attended 
every  service,  morning,  not)n, 
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and  night.  He  did  the  same  at  Des  Moines 
and  Philadelphia,  and  lived  for  a  time  with 
the  Sundays.  In  April  of  last  year  he  too'i 
the  Sunday  idea  back  to  Japan. 
All  the  business  details  of 
his  campaign  have  been  Sun- 
dayized,  and  his  deliver)-  is 
dramatic  and  acrobatic.  But 
he  doesn't  quite  go  the  Sun- 
day limit.  He  uses  the  simple 
language  of  the  street,  but 
even  the  strictest  missionaries 
confess  that  they  have  never 
heard  him  speak  vulgarly. 

"WTien  I  eat  stewed  cher- 
ries," he  remarks,  speaking  of 
Sundry's  methods,  "I  don't 
have  to  eat  the  stones.  I  put 
them  at  the  side  of  my  plate 
and  say  nothing  about  them." 
The  evangelistic  movement 
in  which  Kimura  and  many 
other  workers,  both  native  and 
foreign,  are  taking  part  has 
not  reached  a  conclusion,  so 
that  definite  figures  cannot  yet 
be  given  out.  The  results, 
however,  can  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries  in  Japan 
have  united  in  a  call  for  474 
new  missionaries  to  take  care 
of  the  new  business. 
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Then  China!  "If  we  were 
not  all  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Europe,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  would  be  turned 
toward  China,"  said  Dr.  S. 
Earl  Taylor,  Secretan,'  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  !Mis- 
sions,  in  his  report  on  world 
conditions.  China  is  no  lon- 
ger referred  to  as  the  "Sleep- 
ing Giant."  Great  changes 
are  taking  place,  and  not  the 
least  imf)ortant  is  the  re- 
ligious revolution. 

It  may  well  be  called  a 
revolution.  It  required  over 
fiity  years  to  win  the  first 
thousand  converts  in  China. 
Recently  a  larger  number 
than  this  were  enrolled  as 
inquirers  during  a  single 
night  in  one  cit>. 

In  a  single  province  of  China,  Hinghwa, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  new  churches  have 
been  organized  during  the  last  two  years  by 
one  denomination  alone. 

In  Hinghwa  cit>'  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
three  meetings  a  day  in  a  building  which 
seats  eight  hundred  people  and  to  refuse 
anyone  the  privilege  of  attending  more  than 
one  of  these  meetings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  Ameri- 
can church   forced  to  make  such  a  rule. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  achievement  is 
that  of  Sherwood  Eddy,  who,  shortly  after 
the  war  began,  spoke  in  twelve  Chinese 
cities  to  121,000  members  of  the  educated 
class  admitted  to  his  meetings  by  ticket  only! 
It   was   an    effort   to    reach    the   leaders   of 
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China.  The  result  was  that  seven  thousand 
high  officials,  scholars  and  ruling  gentry, 
men  who  hold  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in 
their  hands,  turned  to  Christianity  and  are 
now  enrolled  in  Bible  classes.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  upon  the  masses  cannot  be  cal- 
culated. 

During  the  past  year  in  the  Philippines 
five  thousand  members  have  been  added  by 
one  denomination,  and  two  missionaries  re- 
port over  a  thousand  converts  each.  The 
conversions  during  1915  outnumber  those 
of  any  previous  vear. 

".Never  in  the  history  of  this  continent," 
wrote  Bishop  Stuntz,  referring  to  South 
America,  "have  so  many  converts  been  gath- 
ered into  the  churches  as  during  the  past 
few  months." 

Churches  arc  packed  to 
the  doors  in  Mexico.  In 
previous  times  the  sale  of 
p()rtir)n>^  of  the  Bible  has 
reached  22.000  copies  as  the 
maximum  in  a  year.  The 
sale  last  year  totalled  63,000 
c«»pies.  and  the  missionaries 
state  th.it  tens  of  thousands 
more  could  have  been  .sold 
if  workers  had  been  avail- 
able. 

Hut  the  most  staggering 
success  has  hern   in   India. 

Not  only  are  Itidi.i's  mis- 
sion schools  and  churches 
full.  The  stupendous  fact 
is    that    tlirre    sf.inds   outside 

AbLD  viirn  UKiurr.  AUJ<T.      ''"^    institutions   .i    waiting 
.N  list    of    more    than     150,000 
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registered  applicants  for  bapt'sm  who  cannot 
be  received  into  the  Christian  church  be- 
cause there  are  not  churches  cnoufjh  and  min- 
isters enough  to  give  them  Christian  leader- 
ship, nor  schools  enough  to  educate  them.  It 
is  considered  worse  than  useless  to  recei\e 
into  the  church  thousands  of  illiterate,  super- 
stitious persons,  knowing  nothing  but  the 
barest  rudiments  of  Christianity,  unless  pro- 
\ision  is  made  for  both  their  religious  and 
secular  education.  The  only  result  of  such 
a  policy  would  be  to  heathenize  Christianity. 

As  fast  as  the  missions  can  develop  agen- 
cies for  the  training  of  the  new  converts, 
those  who  stand  first  in  the  waiting  list  are 
baptized  and  received. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  waiting  list  is 
developing  more  rapidly  than  the  agencies. 
Whole  villages  and  whole  counties  are  turn- 
ing en  masse  to  Christianity.  The  mayors 
of  two  hundred  villages  recently  voted  in 
conference  to  use  their  influence  to  make  the 
entire  population  of  their  villages  Christian. 
The  Christian  commimity  in  India  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  5000  new  members 
ever}'-  month  or  60,000  per  year. 

Just  as  religious  movements  have  proverb- 


ially thrived  on  persecution,  so  the  fact  that 
the  bitterest  persecution  assails  the  new  In- 
dian Christians  only  seems  to  add  impetus 
to  the  movement. 

1  he  new  emphasis  on  religion  in  Europe 
is  well  know  n.  Each  potentate  claims  (^od 
on  his  side,  troops  pray  before  entering 
battle,  it  is  reported  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Testaments  are  being  thumb- 
marked  in  the  trenches,  revivals  are  on  in 
Erance  and  Bulgaria,  liquor  and  luxury 
have  been  tabooed,  and  the  simple  life, 
which  is  psychologically  related  to  the  re- 
ligious  life,   has   been   made   the   rule. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define 
the  underlying  cause  of  so  subtle  a  thing  as 
a  world-wide  spiritual  renaissance.  Per- 
haps the  coming  of  the  war  and  the  revival 
at  the  same  time  are  only  a  colossal  coinci- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ground 
for  the  theory  that  the  horrors  and  desola- 
tion of  war  have  solemnized  the  world  and 
have  had  the  efifect  of  driving  the  people 
back  upon  divine  security. 

At  any  rate  the  renaissance  is  on  and  mis- 
sionary Christendom  is  faced  with  the  great- 
est opportunity  in  its  history. 


I  ILIPINOS   H,CK  KING  TO  THE    CHRISTIAN   DlbPlJsl>AK^    AT   MANIIJV 


SAINT  MARYS  FALLS  CANAL  ON  AMLRICAN   SIDE  OF  THE  RAPIDS.  1916 
(On   the   left   the    W'eitzel    Lock  completed   in    1882;    in   the   center   the    Poe    Lock    completed    in    1896,    and    to 
the  right  with  the  gates  opening  the  Third   Lock  finished   in  1914.     The  Fourth  Lock  now  being  constructed  is  still 
further    to   the    right.      In    the    background    is   the    long    International  Bridge,  of  the  bascule  lift  type.     The  view 
is   to  the   west   from   the   lower  approaches) 


THE  SAULT  STE.   MARIE 
SHIP  CANALS 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 


AT  a  time  when  there  is  a  tendenq/  to- 
ward ucll-meritcd  criticism  of  Federal 
appropriations  for  River  and  Harbor  im- 
provements in  the  United  States,  it  is  worth 
while  to  focus  attention  on  at  least  one  no- 
table r -'  ■'•  *  of  this  nature,  a(;ainst  which 
no  in<;  t  for  UM-lcssncss  or  extravagance 

can  lie,  which  has  had  an  enormous  influence 
on    the    r!'  rnt    of    internal    commerce, 

and  whit;.  ..  .;.il  a  most  valuable  artery  of 
communication.  Such  is  the  Saint  Marys 
Falls  Canal  at  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  Michigan, 
through  which  passes  annually  a  volume  of 
freight  traffic  over  twice  as  large  as  that 
goint:  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Indeed  on  a 
single  day,  November  14,  191  S,  there  passed 
throur'  '^  -^  -  \merican  and  C'an.idi.in  ca- 
nals 1  whose  aggregate  registered 
tonnage  was  .186.706.  laden  with  freight 
amounting  to  634,9 Ifi  tons. 

From  a  »mal|  passage  through  which  the 


bateaux  and  canoes  of  the  trappers  and 
traders  oi  1798  were  hauled  by  oxen  in  order 
to  surmount  the  stronji  and  daii(j:erous  rapids 
at  this  point,  there  have  been  developed  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  canal  systems  with 
elaborate  locks  that  can  handle  the  larjjest 
bulk  freighters  of  Lake  CfJiniiierce.  Indeed 
the  encouragement  thus  given  to  large  craft 
has  made  possible  the  economical  shipping  of 
ores  from  Minnesota  an<l  .Michigan  to  i>last 
furnaces  in  Ohio,  New  ^'ork.  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  to  mention  the  transportation  of 
gr.iin  and  other  commodities  to  e.istern  States 
at  a  minimum  of  cost.  When  it  is  realized 
that  in  the  season  of  191  S,  17,699  steamers, 
1884  sailing  and  unrigged  craft,  and  1()S0 
tmrri.'istered  vessels  passed  throin,'li  t  h  c 
American  and  Canadian  canals  at  S.iuh  Sfe. 
Marie,  laden  with  freight  amounting  to  71,- 
29rM04  short  tons,  valued  at  $HH2.2(>^^^\ . 
and     carrying    50,330     passengers,     the     im- 
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OLD  STATE  LOCKS  OF  THE  SAINT  MARYS  FALLS  CANAL  AS  THEY  APPEAKEO  IN  looi 
(Locks,  superintendent's  house.  Indian  huts  and  rapids.  This  canal,  opened  in  1855,  was  1  1-12  miles 
long,  64  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  100  feet  wide  at  water  surface.  The  two  tandem  locks  show.i  above 
were  of  masonry,  each  350  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide,  with  a  lift  of  about  "J  feet.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
canal  was  about  13  feet  and  in  the  locks  about  11  Vi  feet.  These  locks  were  destroyed  in  1888  in  building 
the  Poe  Lock.     Schooners  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  Lake  shipping  in   1865) 


portance  of  this  great  system  of  locks  and 
canals  will  be  appreciated. 

The  outlet  from  Lake  Superior  into  Lake 
Huron  is  the  Saint  Marys  River,  whose 
rapids  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  about  half  a 
mile  wide  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long 
with  a  fall  ranging  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
one  feet.  These  rapids  naturally  interrupt 
all  navigation,  and  as  early  as  1797-8  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company  built  a  small  canal 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  ri\er.  It  had  a 
single  lock  of  timber  with  a  lift  of  nine  feet, 
thirty-eight  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  nine 
inches  wide.  There  was  a  towpath  along 
the  side  and  the  canal  was  used  by  the  trap- 
pers and  traders  until  it  was  captured  and 
the  lock  destroyed  bv  United  States  troops  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

The  first  real  ship  canal  around  the  rapids, 
however,  was  the  State  Canal  constructed  in 
185.^5  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  waterway  for  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  Northwest  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1851  about  12,600 
tons  of  freight  passed  over  the  tramway 
portage  at  the  rapids  for  trans-shipment  from 
and  to  Lake  Superior.  The  freight  to  Lake 
Superior  in  this  year  was  valued  at  about 
51,000.000  .nnd  that  to  lower  lake  ports 
at  5675.000.     To  aid  in  the  construction  of 


this  canal  the  United  States  Congress  granted 
750.000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  original  surveys  were  made  by 
engineer  officers  of  the  L'nited  States  Army. 
The  canal  was  completed  in  1855  and  op- 
erated from  that  time  until  1881  by  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  the  tolls  charged  to 
cover  operating  and  repairs  ranged  from 
6^2  cents  per  registered  ton  at  first  to  lYi 
cents.  In  its  first  year  the  traffic  of  the  State 
canal  was  14,503  tons.  With  the  transfer 
to  national  control  in  1881  the  use  of  the 
American  canal  became  free  to  vessels  of  all 
nations,  and  when  the  Canadian  canal  was 
built  in  1895  the  same  practise  was  adopted. 
When  it  is  stated-  that  the  total  e.xpense  for 
operation  and  repairs  for  the  American  canal 
in  the  fiscal  year  1*^15  was  5113.605,  or 
.^.1.^  mills  per  freight  ton,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  maintenance  charge  is  not  a  heavy 
one. 

The  success  and  use  of  the  State  canal  led 
to  its  extension  by  the  United  States  and 
from  1870  to  1881  a  lock  known  as  the 
Weit/el  lock  from  its  principal  engineer. 
Gen.  Godfrey  Wcitzel,  \J.  S.  A.,  was  built. 
It  is  still  in  use,  being  515  feet  long,  eight}' 
feet  wide  in  the  chamber  and  sixt>'  feet  at 
the  gates,  with  seventeen  feet  of  water  on  the 
miter  sills.     It  cost  approximately  51,000.- 


THE  SALLT  STE.  MARIE  SHIP  CAXJLS 
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VICINITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE.  MICHIGAN  AND  ONTARIO 
(Showing    the    American    and    Canadian    Canals) 

000.    At  the  same  time  the  canal  proper  was    with  24j/   feet  of  water  over  the  sills,  and 


deepened  and  widened  to  160  feet. 

Facilities  still  proving  inadequate  for  the 
c\er-growing  commerce  another  lock,  named 
after  Gen.  Orlando  M.  Poc,  U.  S.  A.,  engi- 
neer officer  from  1883  to  1895,  was  built  by 
the    United    States   Government.      The    Poe 


with  the  new  or  north  canal  affording  access 
cost  $5,000,000.  Widening  and  deepening 
the  canal  required  $4,400,000  and  improving 
the  channel  through  the  river,  an  essential 
part  of  the  complete  project,  involved  an  ex- 
pense of  $9,400,000,  but  there  was  provided 


lock  was  completed  in  1896  and  is  800  feet     a  depth  of  24.6  feet  above  the  Wcitzel  and 


long,  100  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  22  feet 
on  the  sills.     It  cost  $3,000,000. 

With  the  growing  commerce  it  was  but 
natural     that     the     Dominion     Government 
should  desire  a  canal  on  Canadian  soil,  and 
in    1888  such   a  project  was 
put  into  execution.     A   new 
canal  was  dug   1  %   miles  in 
length,    1 50    feet    wide,    and 
rwcnt>'-three  feet  deep,  with 
a  lock  900  feet  long  and  hav- 
ing   a    depth    of    twrnty-two 
feet  on  sills.     The  Canadian 
canal  wm  finished   in    1895, 
having     co»t     with     its     ap- 
p,,  ...  i.^    approximately   $5,- 
i  I.     A<i  it  had  a  ^light 

advantage  in  depth  it  was 
ijvrd  in  prrfrrrnrr  by  a  num- 
\h-t  of  the  larger  bulk 
freighter*  until  the  comple- 
tion of  thr  Third  I>»ck  on 
thr  Amrriran  side.  This 
Tliird  1,'xlc  was  put  undrr 
construction  in  I'KlH  an<l 
f  ■  -d  in  rM4.  It  is 
1..     .  ;tct  long,  80  feet  wide, 


Poe  locks,  and  of  25  feet  above  the  Third 
and  the  Fourth  locks,  the  latter  being  now  in 
course  of  construction.  This  Fourth  Lock,  to 
which  access  is  also  given  b\  the  new  or 
North  canal,  duplicates  the  Third  Lock  in  its 


ip 

i 

(MtJilSr.  Tift.   rHIHO  IJOCK  Of  TIIF.  AMt-RKAN   (ANAI.  (KTOMM.   21.  IVM 
'Thr   larfr    lakr    frrighlrr    yllia   C      Ihnkry  paMltiK  out    of   Ihr    Km  k    Ulilioiuid) 
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dimensions  and  essential  features.  The  exca- 
vation was  completed  last  year,  and  the  ma- 
son r}'  work  is  now  in  active  progress.  The 
great  length  of  these  locks,  longer  even  than 
those  at  Panama,  is  for  the  purpose  of  hand- 
ling two  or  more  vessels  at  a  single  lockage. 
In  nearly  half  the  lockages  more  than  one 
boat  is  passed  through  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  are  handled  together. 

The  American  canal,  with  its  superior  fa- 
cilities, naturally  gets  the  greater  amount  of 
the  traffic  Thus  in  the  season  of  1915,  from 
April  17  to  December  29.  or  248  days,  the 
traffic  through  the  American  canal  was  89 
per  cent,  of  the  total  freight,  85  per  cent,  of 
the  total  net  tonnage,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  passengers.  American  ves- 
sels carried  94  per  cent,  of  the  freight,  as 
compared  with  6  per  cent,  by  Canadian  craft. 
There  were  16,910  passages  through  the 
United  States  canal  and  4323  through  the 
Canadian  canal.  In  the  year  1915  on  freight 
valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $882,263,141, 
transportation  charges  amoimting  to  $41,- 
984,030  were  paid,  the  rates  varying  from 
30  cents  a  ton  for  coal  and  44  cents  a  ton 
for  iron  ore  and  3.55  cents  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  to  $2  a  ton  for  general  merchandise. 


The  anthracite  coal  transported  was  valued 
at  $1 1,778,234:  bituminous  coal  at  $30,581,- 
086;  flour  at  $48,512,388;  wheat  at  $293,- 
803,792;  iron  ore  at  $126,598,091;  copper 
at  $60,462,514,  and  general  merchandise  at 
$239,309,700. 

With  the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  canals  and  locks  there  has  resulted  an 
increased  size  of  vessel.  In  1907  four 
freighters  600  feet  or  over  were  put  into 
service  and  by  1915  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  twenty-nine.  In  the  latter  year 
there  were  seventy-six  boats  of  5000  tons  net 
register  and  over,  of  which  six  were  over 
6000  tons,  using  the  canal.  The  larger 
boats  carry  upward  of  12,000  tons  of  freight 
nnd  draw  between  nineteen  and  twent>'  feet 
of  water.  The  largest  single  cargo  on  record 
is  14,289  tons,  carried  by  the  steam  freighter 
JV.  G.  Mordcn  in  1915,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  miles  run  by  a  single  steamer, 
49,995  miles,  was  made  in  the  same  year  by 
the  James  A.  FarnU.  The  greatest  amount 
of  freight  carried  on  a  single  trip  was  442,- 
341  tons,  by  the  Col.  J.  M.  Srhoonmakcr 
in  the  season  of  1^13,  when  this  boat  also 
secured  the  record  for  the  greatest  number 
of  mile  tons,  395,582,969. 


EXCAVATING  FOR  THE  NEW  HiO-FOOT  FOLTtTH  LOCK 
(Looking  cast  from  the  west  cud.     The  |«owcr-housc  extension  is  at  tlie  extreme  left) 


LEADING  ARTICLES   OF  THE 

MONTH 


HUGHES,   ROOSEVELT,   OR  WILSON 

FOR  PRESIDENT? 


IF  President  Wilson  does  not  succeed  him- 
self on  March  4,  1917,  he  will  yield 
place  to  the  man  to  be  named  by  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Chicago  this  month. 
This  certainty-  gives  pertinence  to  what  is 
said  at  this  time  for  and  against  the  candida- 
cies of  divers  "favorite  sons."  and  especially 
of  the  two  eminent  citizens  whose  claims  to 
the  nomination  have  been  most  earnestly  as- 
serted— Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  and  ex- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  the  North  American  Review  the  edi- 
tor has  devoted  many  pages  to  the  reasons 
that  appeal  to  him  a>  convincing  for  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Hughes.  His  slogan 
is  "Nobody  for  Hughes — but  the  People!" 
He  names  a  number  of  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties as  strenuous  opponents  of  the  nomination 
of  Justice  Hughes,  concluding  with  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Justice  doesn't  want  him- 
self, and  then  cites  the  statement  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  to  the  effect 
that  the  very-  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oiurt  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  fatal  drawback  to  his  nomination. 

The  people,  according  to  Colonel  Harvey, 
say  in  reply  to  this  objection  that  it  is  the 
general  wish  to  keep  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
violate, and  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  a 
Justice  would  not  be  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, but  there  is  no  law  against  such  a 
course.  As  to  the  case  of  Justice  Story,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Choate  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  had  oner  dnlinrd  the 
Presidrntlal  nominaflon,  an<l  dcclarrd  that 
he  would  not  accrpt  the  office  even  with 
the  unaninuiUft  consent  of  the  whole  people, 
the  re join«lcr  is  that  hi*  refusal  to  become  a 
candidate  was  basrd  on  t'-  I  disinclina- 
tion rather  than  on  thr  i  r  he  was  .it 
the  time  a  membrr  of  the  Court.  Chief  Ju)»- 
'        '  "  ISC,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  avowed 

> te   ff»r   the   nomination   to   the    Presi- 

ilrrxy  in  1868.  and  in  1872  three  rlrttoral 
vote*   were  cast    for   Justice    David    Davis. 


The  mere  fact,  says  Colonel  Harvey,  that 
no  inhibition  is  imposed  bv  the  Constitution 
suffices  to  show  that  the  Fathers  had  no  in- 
tention of  barring  us,  the  people,  from  desig- 
nating as  our  President  any  native-born  citi- 
zen, whom  we  should  consider  best  equipped 
for  the  highest  public  service. 

Colonel  Harvey  believes  that  Justice 
Hughes  is  the  one  man  demanded  at  this 
critical  juncture  as  the  head  of  the  nation: 

Never  since  this  Republic  demanded  that 
George  Washington  become  its  first  President  has 
there  appeared  so  striking  an  instance  of  the 
Office  seeking  the  Man.  Never  has  been  a  call 
so  peremptory,  never  a  constantly  swelling  force 
so  certain,  in  our  judgment,  to  prove  irresistible. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  not,  the  Will  of  the 
People  will  prevail,  and  Charles  Kvans  Hughes 
will  be  the  next  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  the  overpowering 
issue  will  be  one  of  men — of  ability,  of  judgment, 
of  fidelity,  but  above  all  of  character. 

A  Ballot  of  Republicans  in  Congress 

A  secret  and  confidential  poll  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  National  Congress 
was  recently  taken  by  Air.  Snell  Smith. 
The  results  of  this  poll  were  interesting, 
M'hether  or  not  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representati\e  of  public  sentiment  through- 
out the  coiintr\.  Of  2M  Republicans  in 
l)otli  branches  of  Congress,  Justice  Hughes 
is  the  first  choice  of  93  Representatives  and 
16  Senators,  and  the  second  choice  in  "fa- 
vfjrite  son"  Statrs  of  31,  a  total  of  140,  and 
a  majority  (»f  all  Republican  mcnilxTs,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  twelve  other  n.uiies  were 
voted  for.  ten  of  whom  may  be  considered 
to  be  active  candidates. 

Nearly  every  meml)er  u.is  seen  personally 
bv  Mr.  Smith  and  canv;issed  as  to  personal 
preference.  The  arguments  given  in  f.Uftr 
of  the  nomination  f»f  Justice  Hughes  b\  the 
Represrnfatives  and  Senators  arc  summari/.eJ 
by  .Mr.  Smith  as  follows: 

Thai  he  it  ■  ({real  rarnpaiKtirr  iind   li;i<<  ;i    prr- 
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sonality  which  arouses  the  moral  enthu!>iasm  of 
his  hearers  in  favor  of  his  cause;  that  he  is  the 
most  popular  man  among  all  classes  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  that  the  people  want  him  because  he 
does  not  want  to  run;  that  he  proved  himself  a 
highly  efficient  executive  and  an  intrepid  leader 
while  Ciovernor  of  New  York;  that  he  has  an 
analytical  and  constructive  mind,  as  shown  by  his 
conduct  of  the  insurance  investigation  and  the 
remedial  legislation  then  proposed  by  him,  which, 
if  turned  against  President  NN'ilson  in  the  dialec- 
tic of  the  campaign  would  result  in  the  demolition 
of  the  intellectual  position  of  the  Democrats;  that 
he  is  the  one  man  who  could  be  nominated  who 
would  be  certain  to  make  the  Senate  Republican; 
that  he  would  sweep  every  Northern  State;  that 
he  is  a  Republican  and  nothing  else;  that  Roose- 
velt could  not  oppose  him  and  that  he  would  re- 
unite the  party;  that  on  the  issues  growing  out 
of  the  European  war  he  would  take  a  just  and 
equitable  view  for  which  his  judicial  experience 
has  fitted  him;  that  he  is  an  ardent  protectionist. 

Why    Should    Republicans    Support 
Roosevelt? 

The  sentiment  of  a  large  body  of  Inde- 
pendent Republicans,  who  believe  that  the 
party  should  nominate  Colonel  Roosevelt,  is 
ably  voiced  in  the  Outlook  (New  York)  for 
May  10,  by  Professor  William  MacDonald. 
of  Brown  University.  As  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
availability  as  a  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  this  writer  shows  that  on  four  cardi- 
nal points — Protection.  Administrative  Effi- 
ciency, Preparedness,  and  Foreign  Policy — 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  accord  with  the  best 
traditions  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  Republican  party.  On  each  of  these 
points,  moreover,  he  has  already  a  clear 
record  as  a  President  or  as  a  citizen." 

The  frequent  objection  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  President  would  be  "unsafe"  Profes- 
sor MacDonald  meets  with  these  questions: 

Did  the  American  people  in  the  years  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Presidency  live  in  fear  lest  the  Nation 


should  become  involved  in  war?  And  does  any 
American  who  takes  counsel  of  his  information 
and  his  judgment,  rather  than  of  prejudice  and 
partisan  clamor,  really  cherish  such  apprehension 
about  him  now  .•"  Rather  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
the  period  from  19ul  to  1909,  one  of  the  most 
momentous  epochs  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
known,  we  not  only  lived  at  peace,  with  none  to 
molest  us  or  make  us  afraid,  but  that  American 
lives  and  American  interests  abroad  were  re- 
spected and  safeguarded  and  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  upheld  without  war  or  parade  of  force; 
and  that  these  things  were  so  under  a  President 
who,  because  he  was  a  soldier  and  knew  what 
war  meant,  was  indefinitely  safer  than  one  who 
relies  upon  "watchful  waiting"  or  is  "too  proud 
to  fight"? 

To  those  Republicans  who  fear  that  the 
nomination  of  Roosevelt  would  be  too  great 
a  concession  to  Progressivism,  Professor 
MacDonald  replies  that  the  Republican 
Part>-  itself  has  become  rejuvenated  in  many 
respects,  and  that  so  far  as  the  Progressive 
platform  of  1912  is  concerned  there  are  few 
of  its  planks  at  which  this  rejuvenated  Re- 
publicanism need  hesitate. 

Professor  MacDonald's  conclusion  is  that 
the  people  are  now  asking  for  leadership, 
that  they  want  a  leader  who  knows  his  own 
mind,  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  act  as  well 
as  to  speak.  "They  do  not  want  to  go  to 
war  with  any  nation,  but  they  do  want  a 
preparedness  which  will  make  it  unlikely  that 
any  other  nation  will  go  to  war  with   us." 

Considering  Colonel  Roosevelt's  admitted 
capacitA'  for  leadership,  his  experience  in  the 
Presidential  office,  the  fact  that  his  views  on 
national  issues  are  known  of  all  men.  and  the 
remarkable  strength  of  hi>  personality-.  Pro- 
fessor MacDonald  holds  that  the  question 
for  the  Republican  part>-  is  not  whether  it 
can  aftord  to  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but 
whether  it  can  af+ord  to  get  on  without  him. 


"DAYLIGHT-SAVING"  IN  FRANCE 


OOME  general  aspects  of  the  so-called 
k3  "daylight-saving"  plan  now  being  tried 
out  in  several  countries  of  Europe  are  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Revikw 
OF  Rf.vikws.  Fhe  widespread  adoption  of 
the  plan,  after  years  of  fruitless  agitation  on 
the  part  of  its  promoters,  appears  to  have 
taken  most  people  by  surprise,  and  the  flotid 
of  literature  that  the  innovation  will  in- 
evitably call  forth  has  hardly  yet  begun  to 
reach  our  shores.  The  most  notable  article 
on  the  subject  thus  far  at  hand  is  one  pub- 
lished   by    M.    Charles    Lallemand,    of    the 


French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  Compter 
Rendus.  having  been  written  at  the  time 
the  daylight-saving  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  French  Parliament. 

The  vast  majority  of  scientific  men  have 
always  deprecated  the  further  complication 
of  the  already  intricate  subject  of  time-keep- 
ing by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  varia- 
ble standard.  The  English  scientific  jour- 
nal \aturr.  which  has  vigorously  opposed  the 
plan  ever  since  it  w.ts  first  agitated  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  recently  declared  that 
not  a  single  scientific  societ)'  of  any  impor- 
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tance  has  favored  it.  M.  Lallemand's  views 
are,  therefore,  probably  representative  of 
those  held  by  the  savants  of  his  countr}-. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  judgment  intel- 
ligently upon  this  scheme  without  consider- 
ing it  in  relation  to  the  whole  histor}-  of 
time-keeping.  The  French  writer  recalls 
the  interesting  fact  that  down  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  only  kind  of 
time  used  in  France  was  that  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky;  viz., 
true  solar  time,  exactly  as  it  is  recorded 
by  the  sundial.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  construct  a  mechanical  clock  which  Avill 
keep  this  kind  of  time,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  inter\al  bet\veen  successive  :ransit£ 
of  the  sun  over  the  meridian  varies  a  littL 
from  day  to  day.  The  difference  betAveen 
sundial  and  clock — known  as  the  "equation 
of  time" — ranges  all  the  way  from  nothing 
up  to  about  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the 
season.  When  sundial  time  was  in  use 
Parisians  were  in  the  habit  of  setting  their 
clocks  every  day  when  the  hour  of  noon  was 
announced  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  This  primitive  custom  was 
not  definitely  abandoned  until  the  year  1816, 
when  "mean"  solar  time  was  adopted  in 
place  of  "apparent"  solar  time. 

With  the  advent  of  the  railway  and  the 
telegraph  a  new  complication  arose,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  mean  s^»lar  time  of  one 
place  differs  from  that  of  places  east  or 
west  of  it  to  the  extent  of  4  minutes  for 
each  degree  of  longitude.  Thus  the  local 
lime  of  Paris  is  20  minutes  slower  than  that 
of  Nice  and  27  minutes  faster  than  that  of 
Brest.  In  order  to  obviate  these  discrepan- 
cies the  use  of  Paris  time  was  legalized 
throughout  France.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, lf>cal  time  was  not  abandoned  but  was 
used  concurrently  with  national  time.  A 
similar  custom  still  prevails  in  European 
Russia,  where  two  kinds  of  time  are  every- 
where in  use  side  by  side;  viz.,  that  of  Pctro- 
grad,  which  is  used  by  the  railways,  and  lo- 
cal time,  which  in  extreme  cases  is  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  f.-i'<trr  rhrin  tliat  of  tlic 
capital. 

Finally,  in  lOil,  in  ordrr  to  conform  to 
the  intrrnation.i!  ''-n  of  standard  time 
zonr*,   France  ;i  'd  the  time  of   Paris 

for  that  of  Greenwich,  which  involved  set- 
ting it%  cl  '  '  k  9  miniifrs  and  21  seconds. 
}!'•""•    ♦'  '•I St  of  Paris,  a  still  grrat- 

cr  ntrodurrd  l)rtwrcn  local 

time  and  national  time.     When  thi*  rrffirm 

III        lit  i_* 

wa.4     '  plan    was 


already  ..;.:• 
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fact  was  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
acceptance,  by  France,  of  a  system  of  time- 
keeping which  would  cease  to  be  "interna- 
tional" if  the  English  themselves  should  de- 
cide to  alter  their  clocks  every  summer. 

jVI.  Lallemand  unconsciously  furnishes  an 
argument  to  the  advocates  of  the  daylight- 
saving  scheme  by  showing  how  far  modern 
methods  of  time-keeping,  as  employed  in 
most  civilized  countries,  already  depart  from 
the  old-fashioned  conception  of  time  as  regu- 
lated by  the  sun ;  but  he  maintains  that  the 
limit  has  now  been  reached,  and  that  the 
still  greater  divergencies  that  would  be  en- 
tailed, in  some  localities,  by  the  use  of  "sum- 
mer" time  would  be  found  intolerable.  He 
points  out  that  even  standard  time  has  en- 
tailed inconveniences,  which  led  to  its  aban- 
donment in  Holland  after  being  tried  for 
several  years,  and  which  induced  certain 
countries,  such  as  Guam,  Hawaii,  Samoa, 
South  Australia  and  India,  to  adopt  the  time 
of  meridians  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  regular  time  zones. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  economy  in 
artificial  light  which  the  promoters  of  the 
new  scheme  hope  to  effect,  he  reminds  us 
that  these  would  not  be  realized  in  rural 
districts,  where  the  population  already  gov- 
erns its  activities  by  the  sun  rather  than  by 
the  clock.  Thus  about  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  France  would  scarcely  be  af- 
fected by  the  change  of  time.  Moreover, 
even  in  the  towns,  an  immense  number  of 
public  and  private  establishments — including 
schools,  colleges,  barracks,  and  many  shops 
and  factories — would  not  benefit  by  the 
change,  either  because  their  regular  hours 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  daylight  period, 
or  because  they  already  keep  earlier  hours  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  Street  lighting 
would  not,  (ti  course,  be  affected.  Lastly, 
restaurants  and  places  of  aiuusfmcnt  mij:ht 
easily  be  required  to  (jpcn  and  close  earlier 
than  at  present,  if  such  a  plan  were  thought 
desirable,  without  tampering  with  the  clock  ; 
hut  the  ti-ndcncy  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  to  the  jirople  of  nocturnal  habits  whom 
It  is  hoped  to  convert  to  a  healthier  mode  of 
life  by  in<luring  them,  withr)\it  their  knowl- 
edge, to  keep  earlier  hours,  is  not  this  hope 
illiivjry,  and  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  these 
persons  would  speedily  relapse  into  their  old 
habits?  Would  not  the  attempt  to  reform 
them  by  surreptitiously  altering  their  clocks 
be  a  little  like  affrmpting  trj  combat  intem- 
perance by  diminishing  the  leyal  capacity  of 
thr  litre  in  the  hope  of  reducing,  in  the 
vai.ie  proi»orlion,  consumption  of  litpior.' 
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METCHXIKOFF'S   TRIBUTE   TO    COUNT 

WITTE 


THE  ston-  of  the  prolific  life  and  sudden 
death  of  Count  Serge  Witte,  whom 
Gabriel  Hanutaux,  ex-Foreign  Minister  of 
France,  had  called  "one  of  the  foremost,  if 
not  the  foremost  statesman  of  our  times," 
is  yet  to  be  written.  Unquestionably  the 
greatest  Russian  statesman  of  his  day,  he  was 
in  his  life,  and  still  remains  after  his  death, 
the  most  mysterious  character  in  modern  po- 
litical history.  In  Russia  and  elsewhere  he 
has  been  misunderstood,  misinterpreted,  and 
accused  of  crimes  and  errors  by  all  political 
parties  and  factions,  and  more  than  any  other 
public  man.  Reactionaries,  conservatives,  lib- 
erals and  radicals  warred  against  him.  And 
still — a  year  after  his  death — the  man  Witte 
is  as  much  of  a  sphinx  as  ever  before. 

It  was  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  him 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annivcrsar>'  of 
his  death  that  the  Russkoye  Slovo  (Moscow) 
had  requested  the  famous  Russian  biologist 
residing  in  Paris,  Ilya  MetchnikofT,  a  friend 
of  Witte,  to  share  with  the  readers  of  that 
journal  his  knowledge  and  opinions  of  Count 
\\'itte.  Professor  Metchnikoff  first  came  to 
know  Witte  when  the  latter  was  a  student 
in  his  zoology  class  at  the  Odessa  Univer- 
sity. Their  relations  then  were  but  the  cus- 
tomary' relations  between  instructor  and  pu- 
pil. Later,  when  \Vitte  became  a  man  of 
power,  MetchnikofT  avoided  meeting  him. 
It  was  only  in  1906,  when  \Vitte  had  retired 
from  active  political  life,  that  a  close  friend- 
ship between  the  scholar  and  statesman 
sprang  up.  This  fact  adds  special  signifi- 
cance to  Professor  MetchnikofT's  statements, 
as  his  know  ledge  of  \\"itte  was  derived  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  never  to  return  to  active  politics. 
Professor  MetchnikoflF,  after  eulogizing 
AVitte  and  calling  his  death  "a  great  na- 
tional disaster,"  tells  of  the  impression  Witte 
made  on  him  in  1906: 

I  was  astonished  at  his  live  mind  and  extraor- 
dinary character.  I  saw  in  him  a  man  of  an 
unusually  passionate  temperament,  capable  of 
drowning  at  times  the  voice  of  cool  reasoning  in 
himself.  At'  the  mention  of  some  problem  he 
would  blaze  up  immediately  and  burst  out  in 
fiery  speech,  distinguished  by  its  sharp  wit  and 
marvelous  plasticity.  It  became  clear  to  one  at 
once  that  before  him  was  a  great  man. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  Premier,  before  the 
convocation  of  the  first  Duma,  the  situation  in 
Russia  was  in  the  highest  degree  chaotic.  High 
(government  orfices  were  often  occupied  by  per- 
sons absolutelv  unfit  for  ihem.     There  were  cases 


of  psychopaths  becoming  local  dictators.  Pro- 
fessors left  their  chairs  for  the  political  arena, 
bringing  to  it  an  idealism  too  excessive  for  the  re- 
ality. Under  such  conditions  Witte  had  to  solve  a 
very  complicated  situation.  And  it  is  necessary 
to  add  that  he  courageously  went  about  mate- 
rializing his  ideas. 

As  a  sincerely  religious  man,  Witte  thought  it 
a  sin  to  shed  human  blood,  which  put  him  in  a 
very  ditTicult  position  whenever  he  had  to  sup- 
press revolutionary  outbreaks.  In  his  instruc- 
tions to  General  Dubasov,  when  he  dispatched  the 
latter  to  suppress  the  Moscow  uprising  in  De- 
cember, 1905,  he  strongly  urged  the  General  to 
use  the  most  humane  measures  possible.  This 
fact  was  personally  confirmed  to  me  by  General 
Dubasov,  who,  under  the  circumstances,  was  un- 
able to  fulfill   Witte's  instructions  literally.    .    .    . 

Witte  was  against  the  war  with  Japan,  and  he 
dreamed  of  settling  peacefully  the  disputes  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  On  this  point  we 
were  in  full  agreement.  Generally,  however,  it 
was  otherwise.  Witte  was  an  indomitable  de- 
bater He  w  as  very  attentive  to  his  opponents,  and 
seriously  considered  even  such  arguments  that 
could  claim  no  pretext  to  being  sound.  Though 
he  could  make  himself  appear  self-confident,  he 
always  feared  making  mistakes.  That  is  why 
upon  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  would  consult  local 
economists  and  financists  on  matters  which  he 
knew  better  than  they.  There  was  in  Witte  a 
pronounced  and  well-developed  feeling  of  jus- 
tice.' Even  criticizing  people  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, he  never  forgot  to  point  out  their  positive 
qualities. 

I  do  not  share  the  frequently  heard  opinion 
that  Witte  was  overwhelmed  by  a  passion  for 
power,  toward  which  he  aimed  at  all  costs.  When 
he  left  his  post,  he  assured  everybody  that  he  would 
not  return  again  to  power.  Many  thought  this 
to  be  hypocrisy,  but  his  conduct  proves  the  oppo- 
site. He  expressed  his  thoughts  quite  c>"nically 
sometimes,  but  without  any  hidden  meaning,  as 
would  be  natural  in  a  subtle  political  intriguer. 
Sometimes  he  was  rough  and  insolent,  but  direct 
and  candid.  He  often  conducted  himself  in  defi- 
ance to  the  most  elementary-  etiquette.  Speaking 
to  him  concerning  his  decision  to  stay  away  from 
active  politics,  I  once  expressed  a  view  that  there 
would  be  nothing  criminal  for  a  man  full  of  en- 
ergy and  ability  to  seek  power  again,  and  that 
his  decision  was  protiably  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moment.  He  decidedly  denied  my 
view,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  fully  satisfied 
with  the  part  of  an  observer  of  political  events 
and  with  the  writing  of  his  memoirs,  to  which  he 
attached  great  importance. 

Professor  MetchnikofT  goes  on  to  refute 
the  generally  held  opinion  that  Count  Witte 
was  more  of  a  politici.on  and  intrigtier  than 
statesman.  He  asserts  that  as  far  as  his  in- 
sight into  the  psychology-  of  human  nature 
goes  he  never  noticed  anything  suspicious 
about  the  character  of  \Vitte.  Though 
Witte  was  not  a  coward,  never  taking  any 
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precautions  while  visiting  Paris,  which  was 
then  a  dangerous  revolutionary'  nest,  his  atti- 
tude toward  t^he  attempt  at  his  life  made  in 
Russia  was  surprising  to  Professor  Metchni- 
koff. 

I  wondered  how  such  a  lofn-,  statesmanly  mind 
as  his  could  be  so  strongly  affected  by  an  attempt 
at    his    life.      Witte    never    ceased    raging    while 


talking  about  it.  He  showed  and  read  to  every- 
body documents  relating  to  it.  Naturally,  he  was 
fully  justified  in  his  indignation,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  complimentary  for  him  had  he 
been  able  to  rise  to  higher  altitudes  and  show 
greater  objectivity". 

It  is  remarkable,  that  being  undoubtedly  a  very 
talented  financist,  Witte,  as  he  himself  confessed 
it  to  me,  did  not  possess  the  abilitj'  to  invest  profit- 
ably his  own  capital. 


PERSIA  UNDER  RUSSIAN   INFLUENCE 


OF  all  the  countries  directly  concerned  in 
the  Great  AVar,  Persia  has  received  the 
least  attention  in  the  public  press.  The  fol- 
lowing interview,  which  the  correspondent  of 
the  Xovoye  J'remya  (Petrograd)  had  with 
the  new  Persian  Prime  Minister,  Sepehdar, 
and  which  appeared  in  that  paper's  issue  for 
April  2,  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  The  correspondent  tells  of  the 
willingness  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet 
showed  "to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  new  government,"  which  is.  of 
course,  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Rus- 
sian-English diplomacj'.     Said  Sepehdar: 

The  new  government  and  I  personally,  as  its 
head,  made  it  the  foundation  of  our  political  pro- 
gram to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  our  pow- 
erful neighbors,  Russia  and  England,  and  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  these  relations,  which  is 
for  Persia  a  question  of  life.  From  this  funda- 
mental condition  follow  all  the  further  details  of 
our  political  program,  and  by  it  will  be  deter- 
mined the  whole  linne  de  conduite  ni  the  new 
cabinet  and  the  entire  course  of  its  foreign  and 
internal  policies.  We  have  therefore  made  it  our 
first  and  foremost  aim  to  stop  the  senseless  and 
criminal  warfare  against  England  and  Russia, 
which  has  been  going  on  at  our  frontiers,  and 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
Germanf*-Turki»h  diplomacy  and  German  gold. 
This  warfare  is  a  crime  against  the  state,  com- 
mitted by  the  cabinet  of  .Mustophi-ol-MamaIek, 
who  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Persian 
people,  its  future,  and  its  international  position, 
ifor  the  sake  of  reward  and   perv>nal  ambitions. 

The  stoppage  of  the  warfare  is  indivisibly 
bound  up  with  the  suppression  of  the  anarchv 
that  has  raged  in  the  country  for  more  than  eight 
years,  and  with  the  restoration  everywhere  of 
safety,  order,  and  the  authority  of  governmental 
power.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  coniinf(ent  of  the  Persian  cavalry  bri- 
gade, whirh  has  rendered,  and  is  still  rendering, 
veiy  important  service  to  the  government  in  the 
task  of  pacifying  the  country,  and  to 
's  total  up  to  IO,f»00,  Mtiih  a  corresponding 
number  of  Russian  officer*  and  instructors.  It  it 
neressary,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  organize  an 
army  of  approiimaielv  2S,i>'>*)  men  nclusively  for 
police  duty.      Ihr  •  viih  the  grndarme- 

rie    and    its    Swrrl.  .rs    has    provrd    f» 

un«urre««fol,  and  evm  harmful,  that  ihrrr  it  no 
real    rcas4«n    for    cnniinuing    and    supporting    this 


body,  which  has  hopelessly  stained  its  reputation 
by  going  over,  with  the  majority  of  Swedish  ofii- 
cers,  to  the  German  side,  where  they  served  as 
hirelings.  This  body  had  even  before  the  war 
aroused  just  irritation  and  indignation  in  the 
.hearts  of  the  Persian  people  by  its  acts  of  vio- 
lence, robbery,  and  pillaging  in  the  midst  of  a 
peaceful  population,  for  whom  it  was  to  serve  as 
a  defender  and  as  an  emblem  of  order  and  safety. 

The  conduct  and  actions  of  some  of  the  gen- 
darmerie oificers  who  have  joined  the  Germans, 
or  who  have  since  left  for  Sweden,  was  so  much 
in  discord  with  the  ideas  formed  by  Persians  of 
the  Europeans  as  the  champions  of  the  highest 
civilization  and  ethics,  that  for  a  long  time  it 
undermined  in  the  entire  Persian  people  the  re- 
spect they  had  for  Western  civilization  and  its 
representatives.    .    .    . 

Then,  we  need  fundamental  reforms  in  the  de- 
partments of  jurisprudence,  finances,  and  home 
affairs,  also  the  elaboration  of  a  definite  national 
budget  and  the  organization  of  a  national  con- 
trol. In  order  to  realize  all  these  urgent  reforms 
money  is  required,  and  not  in  the  homeopathic 
doses  of  monthly  subsidies  allowed  us  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  diplomacy,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
large  foreign  loan  to  be  placed  in  Russia  and 
England.  But,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  talk 
about  the   loan  before  the   end  of  the   great  war. 

The  correspondent  then  asked  the  Premier 
his  intentions  in  respect  to  the  convocation  of 
the  Medjiiis  (Parliament),  whereupon  Se- 
pehdar replied  that  he  believed  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  constitutional  government  in 
Persia,  that  he  accepted  his  post  and  that 
his  colleagues  joined  him  because  they  all 
believed  in  the  moral  supp«)rt  .Anglo-Russian 
•liplomacy  will  give  them  iov  the  materiali- 
zation ui  the  reform  prf)gram,  and  that,  un- 
der present  i  ircumstaiues,  he  would  limit  the 
power  of  the  Mrdjilis,  as  its  members  arc 
apt  to  /tnd  playing  politics  with  (ilermati 
agents  a  more  j^rfi/it.iblc  bu^ititss  than  legis- 
lating and    ruling   tlirir  country. 

The  ctirrrspondent  further  tells  of  encf)un 
trring  in  Trhrran  a  deputation  of  700  reprr 
HTtifative  Persians,  headed  by  Priru  e  Kasli- 
efr%Saltanr,  who  went  to  the  .Allied  con- 
Milafc  to  express  their  gratefulness  for  the 
exemplary  brhavfor  of  the  Hussi.in  troop*, 
anci  for  their  <ir-Ii\cti  nf  flu-  >  omifiv   fimii  tin- 
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Germans.  After  the  fall  of  Kcrmanshah  and 
Erzerum,  Count  Kanitz,  one  of  the  chief 
engineers  of  the  Cicrman  plots  in  Persia,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Von  Kardofi,  the  diplomatic 
representative    of    (jL'rmany,    escaped    half- 


nalced  and  all  alone,  and  is  believed  to  have 
perished.  The  Austrian  attache.  Colonel 
Heller,  and  the  Turkish  representative,  -'\«- 
sim-Bey,  were  captured  by  the  Russians  at 
that  time. 


PRACTICAL  SOCIALISM  IN  WAR  TIME 


THE  partial  realization  of  some  social- 
istic aims  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  great  war  is,  of  course,  primarily  ap- 
parent in  those  departments  of  industry 
directly  connected  with  the  production  of 
war  mate'ials,  but  it  also  extends  to  many 
other  branches  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
belligerent  nations. 

Some  aspects  of  this  phase  of  the  war  are 
presented  in  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  by 
Prof.  Carlo  Cassola,  of  Perugia  University. 
As  a  striking  acknowledgment,  he  cites  the 
words  of  Lloyd  (icorgc,  of  Great  Britain, 
in  a  speech  at  Bristol,  where,  after  saying 
that  the  trade  unions  had  for  years  preached 
the  nationalization  of  industry,  he  asserted 
that,  at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  almost 
the  entire  metallurgic  industry  of  England 
was  under  the  control  of  the  state,  which 
was  deriving  a  profit  from  it.  He  asked 
whether  this  was  not  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  socialistic  ideal,  and  whether 
it  was  not  the  most  radical  measure  that  a 
government  had  ever  taken  to  prevent  the 
private  accumulation  of  excessive  profits. 

This,  however,  represents  only  a  single 
sphere  of  the  state's  activity  in  regulating 
and  controlling  the  great  industries,  for  the 
oflensive  and  defensive  powers  of  a  nation 
depend  in  the  last  instance  almost  as  much 
upon  agriculture,  means  of  transportation  by 
land  and  sea,  the  production  or  importation 
of  coal,  as  upon  its  manufacturing  interests. 
And  to  sustain  all  these  the  indispensable 
financial  fabric  must  not  be  neglected. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  nationalization 
of  a  great  industry,  adduced  by  Professor 
Cassola,  is  the  organization  in  Ciermany  of 
an  obligatory  syndicate  of  coal  producers,  in 
which  the  state,  as  a  proprietor  of  coal  mines, 
participates.  The  individual  associates  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  their  stocks  directly  to 
the  public,  nor  can  they  use  them  directly 
in  their  own  furnaces,  if  they  operate  any, 
neither  can  they  fix  prices.  Only  the  syndi- 
cate can  dispose  of  the  coal  that  has  been 
mined,  and  the  price  it  establishes  therefor  is 
not  valid  unless  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment,  which   reserves  the   right   to   raise  or 


lower  it.  These  provisions  are  all  the  more 
significant  when  we  consider  that  Germany 
produced,  in  the  year  preceding  the  war, 
340.000.000  tons  of  coal,  worth  about  a 
thousand  million  dollars. 

In  Italy  the  decrees  of  June  26  and 
August  22,  1915,  provide  that  the  factories 
turning  out  war  materials  shall  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely,  free  factories,  and 
mobilized  or  auxilian*  factories,  the  latter 
being  under  the  control  of  provincial  com- 
mittees, seven  in  all,  clothed  with  ample 
powers.  Their  duty  is  to  prescribe  the  qual- 
ity of  the  products,  to  enforce  measures  of 
a  technical  and  financial  character  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  individual  undertakings, 
and  to  decide  all  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  workmen  and  employers. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  financial  relations  between  the 
belligerents,  English  merchants  found  them- 
selves in  the  possession  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian drafts  to  the  value  of  several  hundred 
millions.  These  became  absolutely  unavail- 
able, and  trade  was  for  the  moment  almost 
paralyzed,  as  no  public  institution  could  well 
assume  the  unavoidable  risk  of  discounting 
the  paper.  However,  the  national  treasury 
intervened,  and  by  agreement  with  the  Bank 
of  England,  authorized  the  latter  to  discount 
at  normal  rates  all  drafts  drawn  upon  F.ng- 
lish  bankers  and  merchants,  and  accepted 
before  the  declaration  of  war.  thus  assuming 
the  "risks"  connected  with  the  operation.  A 
like  course  was  followed  in  regard  to  drafts 
on  foreign  debtors  which  could  not  for  the 
moment  be  realized.  Three-quarters  of  any 
eventual  loss  is  to  be  borne  by  the  govern- 
ment and  one-quarter  by  the  bank. 

In  Germany,  where  no  moratorium  was 
ever  proclaimed,  the  pressing  necessities  of 
debtors  have  been  provided  for  by  a  chain 
of  loaning  banks,  which  have  made  advances 
to  those  manufacturers  and  merchants  who 
can  offer  as  guarantees  manufactures,  goods, 
produce,  or  titles.  The  administration  of 
these  institutions  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Reichsbank.  the  directors  being  appointed  by 
the  government. 


LEJDIXG   ARTICLES    OF    THE   MOXTH 
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The  great  modern  prototype  of  this  state 
management  Professor  Cassola  sees  in  the 
France  of  the  RevolutionarA'  period,  which 
furnished  a  most  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough application  of  the  principle  of  state 
intervention  in  national  economics.  As  a 
natural  sequence  of  the  general  conscription 
came  the  requisitioning  of  food  supphes  for 
the  nevvh-formed  armies,  and  the  stringent 
regulation  of  all  industries  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials. 


Among  the  additional  measures  taken 
were  a  grain  monopoly;  fixed  prices  for 
Hour;  standard  weights  and  uniform  prices 
for  bread ;  maximum  prices  for  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  establishment  of 
great  national  depots  for  the  storage  of 
goods  acquired  by  the  state,  to  be  distributed 
through  the  various  channels  of  trade,  whole- 
salers being  allowed  to  realize  a  profit  of  8 
per  cent.,  and  retailers  one  of  12  per  cent,  on 
their  purchases. 


SPANISH  SOCIALISTS 


IT  is  highly  interesting  to  note  how  the 
attitude  and  course  of  action  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialists  in  the  present  war  are  re- 
garded by  Socialists  of  other  nations.  Mons, 
P.  G.  La  Chesnais,  writing  in  the  Mercure 
de  France,  discusses  at  some  length  and  with 
much  warmth,  the  views  expressed  by  a 
Spanish  Socialist,  A.  Fabra  Ribas,  in  a  nota- 
ble work  entitled  £/  socialismo  y  el  conflicto 
eurrjpeo. 

Says    Mons.    La    Chesnais    by    way    of 
preface : 

Wc  know  that  sentiment  in  Spain  regarding 
the  two  groups  of  belligerents  is  extremely  di- 
versified. It  ranges  from  the  most  pronounced 
sympathy  for  the  Central  Powers  to  the  most 
decided  sympathy  for  their  adversaries.  The 
interesting  point  is  the  parallelism  of  the  opin- 
ions concerning  the  war  with  political  alignments 
— the  pronounced  pro-Germans  being  on  the  ex- 
treme Right,  among  the  Clericals,  while  at  the 
extreme  Left,  among  the  Socialists,  the  war  is 
interpreted  abrjut  as  it  is  in  France,  the  sole  dif- 
ference being  that  Kaiserism  and  the  (ierman 
Socialists  are  criticized  with  greater  freedom 
and  Mverity,  it  may  be,  since  the  Spanish  arc 
not  restrained,  as  are  the  French,  by  being  judges 
in   their  own  cause. 

Of  the  two  sub-titles  of  Ribas'  book, 
"Kaiseri»m.  that  is  the  Enemy!"  and 
"Ought  Spain  to  Intervene  in  the  War?." 
the  first  is  sufficient  to  indicate  tfic  tendency 
of  the  work. 

The  author  is  but  a  temporary  guest  in 
France  and  has  rcniainrd  tfioroughly  Span- 
ish. Though  he  has  .s(>cnt  the  last  years 
in  France  and  Inren  a  contributor  to  the 
leading  French  S<icialist  organ,  he  had 
previous  to  that  pasvd  four  yrars  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  wrote  for  the  (ierman 
periodical,  yorwartt.  His  advrKacy  of  the 
Allied  cause  is.  therefore,  the  result  of  rea- 
"  "  "  '  "'f  of  being  carried  away  by  his 
(It, 


The  Spanish  writer's  views  are  valuable, 
too,  as  being  those  of  a  man  well  versed  in 
foreign  politics.  That  is,  in  fact,  his  spe- 
cialty as  a  journalist.  It  does  not  prevent 
his  saying,  however,  that  the  war  has  its 
source  in  capitalism,  from  which  view 
AL  La  Chesnais  dissents,  saying  that  in 
essence  it  is  not  a  war  of  capitalism,  but  a 
war  for  supremacy,  such  as  have  occurred 
under  all  possible  economic  conditions. 
And  Ribas  himself  admits  that  capitalism  is 
not  the  sole  responsible  element.  Speaking 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  remarks  that  it 
tended  to  exercise  a  real  hegemony  in 
Europe,  thus  menacing  the  e.xistence  of 
France  as  a  nation  and  forcing  her  to  ally 
herself  with  Russia — no  new  discovery,  but 
gratifying  as  the  view  of  a  neutral  Social- 
ist, since  the  French  Socialists  dare  not 
admit  that  the  Russian  alliance  was  justifi- 
able or  necessary. 

But  let  us  turn  from  general  politics;  the 
book  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  study  of 
Socialist  policies.  Besides  presenting  some 
new  material,  Ribas'  knowledge  of  the 
previous  life  of  the  Cjerman  Socialist  party 
gives  his  judgment  a  peculiar  weiglit  in  this 
connection. 

He  recalls  that  in  1905  Bebcl  declared, 
at  the  (ierman  Socialist  Congress  ;it  Jena, 
that  the  government  could  not  risk  a  re- 
sort to  arms  without  the  consent  of  the 
Socialist  party,  saving:  "If  the  Reserves 
and  the  Landwchr  are  called  upon,  there 
arc  brigades  composed  entirely  of  Social- 
ists." And  since  then,  he  remarks,  the 
S<Kialist  vote  has  increased  by  I.JOO.OUO. 
Whence  he  concludes  that: 


Tlir  vole  of  the  (irrmari  Soci.ilivi  p.irly  was, 
(hrrrforr.  iioi  a  plaionir  cuir  .  .  .  hul  one  iipoii 
which  hiiiiK  peace  and  war:  a  vole  whirli  «iKni- 
hcd   ibcorclically   ami    praciirally   ihc    rrpndialion 
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of  the  conflict  of  classes,  absolute  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  (lerman  militarism,  and  a  com- 
plete surrender  in  favor  of  Kaiserism. 

Thus  their  responsibility,  according  to  Ribas, 
is  a  frightful  one.  They  betrayed  their  cause, 
their  principles,  in  not  recording  the  protest  of 
a  powerless  minority,  a  ])rotest  ineffective  for 
the  present,  but  which  would  have  saved  their 
honor.  But  their  treason  went  far  beyond  that: 
it  did  not  consist  of  cowardice,  or  of  being  car- 
ried away  by  a  great  wave  of  fanatical  pa- 
triotism, or  a  feeling  of  impotence.  It  consisted 
ii)  going  over  to  the  other  camp.  Far  from  being 
an  act  of  impotence,  it  was  a  voluntary  act.  They 
\oted  the  war  credits  because  they  accepted  the 
war — nay,  more:  because  being  able  to  choose 
between  peace  and  war,  they  chose  war.  These 
are  the  deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
passage   cited    above. 

Ribas  does  not  indulge  in  conjectures,  search 
for  anecdotes,  essay  to  analyze  the  psychology  of 
the  German  Socialists,  or  measure  their  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  What  he  wants  to  ponder 
is  solely  the  importance  of  the  fact,  and  he  be- 
lieves that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  German  Social 
Democracy   had   the  power  of   averting  the   war. 

How,  asks  M.  La  Chcsnais,  could  they, 
being  so  strong,  have  been  so  weak?  Ex- 
tremist parties  generally  indulge  in  illu- 
sions as  to  their  strength.  How  could  they 
forget  that  even  nine  years  ago  their  leader 
judged  it  great  enough? 

And  Ribas  shows  that  German  political  prac- 
tice aggravates  the  Socialist  vote  of  war  credits. 
The  same  act,  under  like  circumstances,  in  Eng- 
land and  France  would  at  least  have  involved 
the  continuance  of  the  Parliament,  which,  in 
those  democratic  countries,  is  a  means  of  inter- 
vening directly  in  the  entire  organism  of  the 
state,  while  "the  (lerman  Socialist  deputies  in 
voting  the  war  credits  delivered  themselves  body 
and  soul  to  the  enemj',  without  reserving  to 
themselves  any  guarantee  or  retaining  any  power 
to  defend  the  proletariat."  As  for  the  excuse 
according  to  which  the  Reichstag  group,  deceived, 
believed  that  the  issue  was  a  war  of  defense 
for  CJermany,  it  cannot  hold  in  face  of  what 
appeared  in  the  lorivarts  at  the  close  of  July, 
V)\^,  and  in  Ilaase's  address  at  Brussels, 
July   30th. 

Understanding  so  clearly  at  once  the 
origin  of  the  war  and  the  role  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialists,  the  Spanish  Socialist  docs 
not  hesitate  to  formulate  very  definite  con- 
clusions : 

As  Socialists  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
truth,  nor  seek  to  evade  the  problems  m-fiicfi  <u'r 
are  obliged  to  solve,  and  which  re()uire  that  we 
deal  justly  in  our  own  cause,  judging  and  casti- 
gating those  who  ha\-c  failed  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises and  betrayed  our  cause  by  not  opposing  the 
war,  by  not  at  least  protesting  against  the  in- 
famous  violation   of   Belgian    neutrality. 

And  as  Socialists,  finally,  we  must  regard 
Austro-Cierman  militarism  and,  above  all,  Kai- 
serism as  our  enemy  pnr  exfelleni  e — for  more 
formidable  than  Russian  C'zarism,  since  that  rep- 
resents at  present  a  domestic  daniier  combated 
with    fire    and    sword    bv   the    elxte   of   the   Russian 


people  themselves,  while  Kaiserism  constitutes  an 
atlutil  world  danger,  tolerated  and  supported  by 
those  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  revo- 
lutionary party  on  earth. 

•     •     • 

Ought  Spain  to  intervene  in  the  war?  It 
sounds  somewhat  strange  for  a  Socialist  to  pro- 
pound such  a  question,  and  I  know  many  So- 
cialists who  will  be  scandalized  by  it.  Have 
no;  the  international  cotigresses  proclaimed  that 
the  International  is,  above  all,  pacifist?  Have 
they  not  declared  that  the  only  legitimate  war 
is  a  war  of  defense?  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Fabra 
Ribas  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  that  question. 
And,  whatever  one  may  think  of  his  reply,  one 
must  admire  his  vigor  of  thought,  the  rigor  of 
his   conclusions. 

He  speaks  no  longer  here  of  capitalist  origin 
of  the  war;  he  goes  straight  to  the  crucial   point: 

This  war  is  fought  for  the  hegemony  of  the 
world  and  the  principles  which  shall  govern  it. 
The  victory  of  the  .■\llies  would  be  the  definitive 
victory  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  and  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  victory  of 
CJermany  would  not  be  the  definitive  defeat  of 
that  principle  nor  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
people's  rights,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  that 
principle  and  those  rights  would  receive  a  rude 
shock   whose  consequences   no  man   can   foresee. 

Having  firmly  established  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Central  Powers  would  be  the  triumph  of  a 
universal  reaction,  Ribas  concludes  that  if  the 
liberty  of  a  people  is  menaced  it  is  the  duty  of 
Socialists  everywhere  to  join  in  their  defense, 
if  possible.  He  conceives  the  struggle  against 
Ciermany  as  a  Crusade,  in  which  the  whole  world 
ought  to  take  part.  CJermany,  dominated  by 
Kaiserism,  is  a  power  for  evil.  It  is  a  boldly 
idealistic  conception,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Idealism  is,  however,  not  the 
strong  point  of  our  age.  Not  that  it  does  not 
animate  many  minds,  but  one  no  longer  has  faith 
in  its  strength;  it  is  regarded  as  a  distant  hope, 
a  Utopian  dream. 

Ribas  does  not,  however,  counsel  Spain  to  enter 
the  war,  because  he  has  no  faith  in  the  Spanish 
army.  But,  says  he:  "If  the  Spanish  army  and 
navy  were  really  national  institutions,  I  should 
be  a  fervent  advocate  of  the  intervention  of  our 
country's  forces." 

Ribas'  work,  the  writer  concludes,  is 
valuable  in  itself  as  the  utterance  of  a  neu- 
tral Socialist  who  has  li\ed  for  years  among 
the  German  Socialists  and  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  prejudice  against  them.  Hut  he 
is  interesting,  besides,  if  he  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  Spanish  Socialist  thought. 
Now.  their  Congress  last  October  declared 
that  Socialism  was  interested  in  the  defeat 
of  Austro-(  jerman  Imperialism,  expressed 
itself  against  a  premature  peace,  which 
might  frustrate  the  interests  of  progress  and 
civilization. 

Fabro  Ribas  is  permeated  with  the  true 
doctrines  of  Socialism,  and  it  is  his  belief 
in  international  solidarity  which  makes  him 
the  ad\ocar«  of'  international  action  against 
a  common  peril. 
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SECRETARY  BAKER  OF  THE  WAR 

DEPARTxMENT 


IT  has  been  remarked  more  than  once  since 
President  Wilson  named  Newton  D. 
Baker  as  successor  to  Secretary-  Garrison  of 
the  War  Department,  that  he  chose  a  man  as 
like  as  possible  to  himself  in  temperament, 
mental  habits,  and  point  of  view.  This 
thought  is  emphasized  b}-  Mr.  Fred  C.  Kelly 
in  a  character  sketch  of  Secretar}"  Baker,  con- 
tributed to  Collier's  IVeekly  for  May  6. 

Beginning  with  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century-  ago  Mr.  Baker 
was  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  Lniversity, 
while  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  lecturer  there, 
Mr.  Kelly  remarks  that  after  Baker's  stu- 
dent days  were  ended,  the  two  men  did  not 
come  into  personal  contact  until  they  chanced 
to  speak  from  the  same  platform  in  the 
course  of  a  political  campaign  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  fe\v  years  ago,  when  Wilson  had 
become  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  Baker 
was  City  Solicitor  of  Cleveland.  At  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1912,  Baker  made 
a  speech  in  behalf  of  Wilson's  nomination 
which  excited  comment  throughout  the 
country.  WTien  Wilson,  as  President,  was 
making  up  his  cabinet  he  ofTered  Baker  a 
place  as  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior,  but  Baker 
was  still  Mayor  of  Cleveland  and  declined 
the  honor.  After  that  the  two  men  fell  into 
the  habit  of  writing  letters  to  each  other, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  Baker  became  one 
of  the  President's  unofficial  advisers. 

To  Mr,  Kelly  it  seems  as  if  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  found  an>'\vhere  a  man 
who  would  look  less  like  the  popular  precon- 
ceived notion  of  the  way  a  Secretary  of  War 
should  lfx)k  than  does  Mr.  Baker.  "People 
subconsciously  think  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
War  Department  should  be  of  impressive 
stature,  with  a  massive,  grisled  head,  a  war- 
like face,  and  a  fcc-faw-fum  voice.  The 
ideal  would  be  a  horX.  of  composite  of  Gen- 
eral Phil  Sheridan  and  Jess  Willard."  Now 
Sr<  rctary  Baker  is  slight  of  stature,  with  a 
bit  of  a  studious  droop  to  his  shoulders  and 
lfx*ks  like  a  boy.  "He  is  a  boy  in  stature, 
features,  and  actions.  Unless  you  scruti- 
n  /'•d  his  i^ce.  closely  you  wf»uld  nr\'cr  guess 
tint  he  is  fort>'-/ive  years  old.  Acrr/ss  the 
room  he  could  pass  for  twenty-six  and  across 
the  street  you  might  pick  him  for  a  college 
'     '       ore  en  r     •  '      .     >      •  .    ^ 

'    ,         T  yf»u  ;  111 

eyes,  like  minute  guy  ropes.     \\i%  direct  e>'rt 


Pholograpli  Ijy  Harris  &  Kwing.  Wasliliiglini.  I).  0. 

SECRET.ARY    BAKER    WITH    FORMER    SECRETARY 
GARRISON' 

are  his  most  impressive  feature,  because  of 
their  uncanny  directness.  He  has  a  promi- 
nent chin,  slightly  suggestive  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's." 

After  leaving  the  University,  Mr.  Baker 
became,  for  a  time,  private  secretary  of  the 
late  William  L.  Wilson,  of  West  V^irginia, 
which  was  Baker's  native  State.  In  1897, 
Baker  decided  to  enter  on  the  practise  of  law 
in  Cleveland,  and  within  a  few  years  at- 
tracted the  favorable  notice  of  Mayor  Tom 
Johnson,  who  appointed  him  First  Assistant 
City  Solicitor.  Later  he  wjis  four  times 
elected  City  Solicitor,  and  in  1911  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  a  candidate  there.  Two 
years  later  he  was  re-elected  by  a  reduced 
majority,  and  in  January  last  he  retired  to 
private  life.  "Close  friends  of  the  new  War 
Secretary  declare  that  he  has  never  in  his 
life  r)rcupied  a  public  ofTicc  without  his  ex- 
hausting every  rr.isofiablr  or  drc cnt  ine.iiis  to 
avoid  it.     His  ambitions  have  always  been  to 
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be  a  high-grade  la\\-j'er,  taking  only  hand- 
picked  cases  and  to  participate  in  public 
affairs  as  a  private  citizen." 

Although  head  of  the  War  Department, 
Mr.  Baker  is  said  to  be  a  member  of  most  of 
the  peace  societies  of  the  world.  He  is  not, 
however,  a  pacifist  in  the  Bryan  or  Ford 
sense.  "I  am  for  peace  at  almost  any  price," 
says  Mr.  Baker,  "and  I  am  not  willing  to 
make  up  my  mind  on  just  what  that  'almost' 
shall  be.  Circumstances  would  determine. 
I  do  not  think  world  peace  will  come 
through  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  any 
one  nation,  but  I  think  a  really  great  nation 
can  afford  to  wait  a  long  while  and  give  a 
great  many  benefits  of  doubts  before  going  to 
war. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  especially  impressed  by  Sec- 
retary Baker's  abilities  as  a  platform  speaker. 


Indeed,  he  thinks  that  if  there  is  any  political 
significance  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baker 
to  a  cabinet  position,  it  is  simply  that  his 
abilities  as  an  orator  may  be  useful  to  the 
administration.  If  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  President  and  his  War  Secre- 
tary in  this  capacit}-,  Mr.  Kelly  thinks  that 
of  the  two  men  Baker  is  perhaps  a  better 
speaker  than  Wilson.  "It  is  doubtful  if  any 
man  can  get  up  unexpectedly  and  use  better 
diction  with  less  hesitation.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  extemporaneously  when  he  em- 
ployed involved  phrases  M-hich  were,  never- 
theless, so  clear  that  one  would  think  that 
they  had  been  carefully  evolved  on  paper. 
He  can  think  out  a  problem  while  on  his  feet 
and  discuss  it  as  he  goes  along."  Yet  Mr. 
Baker  says  that  he  never  began  a  speech 
without  more  or  less  stage  fright. 


ROSCOE   POUND,  DEAN   OF  THE   HAR- 
VARD LAW  SCHOOL 


DE.\N   ROSCOE   POUND.  OF  THE   HARVARD  LAW 

SCHOOL 

[One  of  the  lc«»lin?  American  exponents  of  the  so-called 

"Sociological  Juri»i>rudencc"> 


THE  recent  choice  of  Dr.  Roscoe  Pound 
as  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  Har- 
vard University  (usually  regarded  as  both 
the  oldest  and  the  foremost  law  school  in  the 
L'nited  States)  is  significant  as  a  recognition 
of  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  make  the 
law  more  responsive  to  changing  social  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  for  March 
18th,  Prof.  M.  M.  Fogg,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  calls  attention  to  Dr.  Pound's 
labors  in  behalf  of  this  reform.  This  was 
the  emphasis  of  his  Lowell  Institute  lectures, 
in  Boston,  three  years  ago  and  of  his  address 
— "justice  According  to  Law" — at  Nebras- 
ka Univcrsit>'  in  1914;  this  is  the  central 
idea  of  the  work  he  is  preparing  on  "Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence."  "If  justice  is  not 
expedited,  if  evidence  is  not  valued  more  as 
a  means  and  less  for  evidence'  sake;  if  the 
law  does  not  square  more  nearly  with  the 
facts  of  changing  society;  quasi-judicial 
boards  and  commissions,  as  they  have  already 
begun  to  do  more  and  more,  take  over  the 
work  of  the  courts — boards  and  commissions 
in  which  is  danger  because  they  settle  cases 
on  their  separate  merits,  not  according  to 
any  fundamental  principles.  For  dealing 
with  this  vital  problem  from  an  historical 
and  comparative  point  of  view.  Dean 
Pound's  eiiuipment  is  probably  not  equaled 
by  that  of  any  other  American." 

Dean   Pound   was  born   in   Lincoln,    Nc- 
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braska,  fort\'-six  years  ago.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  University  at  seventeen, 
and  university  instructor  in  botany  before  he 
was  eighteen.  He  enjoys  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation as  a  scientist,  based  on  a  book  giving 
an  exposition  of  the  origin  and  composition 
of  the  native  vegetation  in  Nebraska.  This 
work  is  described  by  botanists  as  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  class  in  existence. 

At  nineteen.  Pound  took  up  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  as  practitioner  at  Lincoln,  and 
incidentally  at  Chicago,  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  while  possessing  uncommon  powers 


as  an  advocate,  he  has  been  regarded,  by  rea- 
son of  his  command  of  wide  and  accurate 
learning,  as  "the  lawyer's  lawyer — the  man 
who  knows,"  who  "knows  where  things  are." 
For  years  Dr.  Pound  was  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
later  at  the  Northwestern  University,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  for  the  past 
four  years  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
is  described  as  an  inspiring  teacher  whose 
success  has  been  due  first  of  all  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  he  has  mastered  his 
subjects. 


A  CRISIS  IN  OUR   IMMIGRATION 

POLICY 


IN  striking  contrast  to  the  situation  that 
has  prevailed  for  generations,  the  move- 
ment of  population  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  Ne^v  is  now  almost  balanced  by  the 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  year  1915  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  on  our  shores  was  169,291, 
and  of  departures  166,899,  leaving  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  population,  from  immigration, 
of  only  2392.  During  the  fiscal  years  1913 
and  1914  the  annual  immigration  amounted 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  annual 
net  increase  in  the  alien  population  {i.e., 
the  total  annual  increase  minus  the  number 
of  tho<ie  returning  to  their  own  countries) 
to  about  800,000. 

Thus  wc  arc  granted  a  momentary  breath- 
ing spell,  in  which  to  take  stock  of  our  im- 
migration policy,  and  especially  to  consider 
what  problems  of  immigration  will  have  to 
be  faced  after  the  European  war  is  over  and 
how  they  should  be  dealt  with.  That  we 
need  new  immigration  legislation  and  need  it 
at  once  is  the  thesis  to  which  Professor  Rob- 
ert Dc  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  de- 
votr^  an  article  entitled  "Immigration  and 
the  War"  in  the  Srientific  Monthly.  He 
says: 

The  war  hat  hroufiht  u»,  tuddenly  and  un- 
e«prcifdly,  face  to  face  with  a  }i,Tt2t  cxpcrimrnt 
in  rrttriction — reairiciion  of  a  far  more  dra«tic 
<'>rf  than  hat  ever  been  (utrKciied  by  any  but  a 
frw   of   our   mo«i    radical    f  isn.      Furihrr- 

m'.rr,  th^  war  hat  Sroij({ht,   '  'filv,  an  inirr- 

'jnge  in  the  racial  rharactrr  of  our  aiirfi 
V  The  majority  of  thote  corriirii;  in  recrnt 
monrht  hat  been  tt'ttn  northern  and  wrtiern 
Vutnpt,  whereat,  under  ordinary  conditioni, 
nearly  ihree-'juartert  of  our  immiirranit  are 
•oalkcra    sod    caaiern    Furopeana.       Vhr    f{riii«h 


Isles,  Holland,  Denmark,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, from  all  of  which  there  has  been  a  fairly 
regular  steamship  service,  have  kept  on  sending 
us  about  their  usual  quota.  Of  those  aliens  who 
have  returned  home  for  military  dutj-,  the  large 
majority  came  originally  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  Immigration  restrictionists  have 
observed  with  satisfaction  that  there  has  been 
less  unemployment  than  usual  during  this  winter, 
even  in  our  large  eastern  cities,  and  realize,  what 
they  have  always  maintained,  that  reducing  the 
inflow  of  unskilled  labor  must  inevitably  simplify 
and  lighten  all  our  burdens  of  public  and  private 
charity.  They  observe,  also,  that  there  has  been 
no  widespread,  serious  or  disturbing  lack  of 
labor  in  our  great  industries  or  public  under- 
takings. The  predictions  of  those  who  have 
persistently  maintained  that  even  a  very  moderate 
restriction  of  immigration  would  immediately 
lead  to  a  labor  shortage  and  greatly  curtail  our 
industries  have   been   shown   to  be   in   error. 

The  author  reviews  the  much-debated 
question  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
immigration  after  the  war.  It  appears  that 
former  wars  abroad  have  been  followed  by 
an  increased  immigration  to  America.  Tlu' 
view  is  advanced  that  while  tlie  work  of  re- 
construction may  tend  to  keep  the  laboring 
cla.ss  at  home  in  the  better  organized  coun- 
tries of  northern  and  western  Europe,  from 
which  we  have,  in  the  past,  received  the  most 
desirable  types  of  immigrant, 

in  the  countriet  of  southern  and  eastern  I'.urope 
and  of  weilern  Atia,  immigration  from  which 
hat  been  on  the  whole  more  of  :i  priil)l(M),  bc- 
raiite  of  the  diffrrrnrr^  in  race,  p<i!itir.il  institu- 
liont,  r<lur.ition  and  sorial  habin,  ilirrp  will  not 
he  the  tame  organized  rrconttruciivr  work.  From 
ihcte  countriet,  therefore,  %tt  larKirlv  in  the  more 
primitive  rondiiitm  of  agrinilinrr,  the  forcra 
trndin^  to  prrimoir  errii^'ralion  v\ill  l>p  operative 
lo  a  (tiuch  Kreairr  drKrrr  ilian  rvri  l>rforr  Thut 
ihr   Kreat   preponderance  of   touthern  and   rattern 
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Europeans,  already  the  most  striking  feature  in 
our  recent  immigration,  is  likely  to  be  still  further 
increased   after  the   war  is  over. 

Finally,  this  unprecedented  war  will  have 
far-ieaching  effects  upon  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  characteristics  ot  the  Euro- 
pean populations,  and  these  will  be  reflected 
jn  our  future  immigrants.  Hence  the  urgent 
need  of  establishing,  before  the  influx  again 
begins,  more  effective  safeguards  against  un- 
desirable accessions  to  our  population. 

Professor  Ward  devotes  much  space  to  an 
analysis  and  eulogy  of  the  Burnett  immigra- 
tion bill,  which,  since  his  article  was  writ- 
ten, has  passed  the  House  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  This 
bill  includes  the  much-vetoed  but  irrepressi- 
ble literacy  test,  of  which  the  author  says: 

To  object  to  the  reading  test  on  the  ground 
that  it  "will  not  exclude  the  educated  rascal' 
is  a  sign  either  of  gross  ignorance  or  of  a  wilful 
attempt  to  mislead.  The  reading  test  is  not  to 
replace  any  existing  provision  of  the  present  law. 
It  is  to  be  added  to  our  present  provisions. 
Criminals  are  already  mentioned  among  the  ex- 
cluded classes,  and  we  keep  them  out  when  we 
can,  and  as  well  as  we  can,  although  everybody 
familiar  with  the  law,  and  with  the  difficulties  of 
its  enforcement,  knows  perfectly  well  that  we 
really  have  no  effective  means  of  keeping  out 
this  group.     No  one  maintains  that  the  reading 


test  is  an  ideal,  or  a  perfect  "solution"  of  our 
problem. 

The  writer  appeals  to  the  sanity  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  American  people  in  behalf  of 
the  bill  now  before  Congress, 

embodying  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  out 
public  health  by  more  effective  exclusion  of 
mentally  and  physically  undesirable  aliens;  pro- 
viding for  more  humane  and  fairer  treatment  of 
the  aliens  themselves;  and  excluding  certain  ad- 
ditional groups  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Im- 
migration experts,  are  economically  or  racially 
unfit.  It  is  natural  that  so  complex  a  bill,  codi- 
fying all  our  existing  immigration  laws,  and  mak- 
ing changes  in  them,  should  meet  with  opposition. 
Some  of  this  opposition  is  honest  and  sincere. 
Much  of  it  is  based  on  misconceptions  of  what 
the  present  law  is  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
new  bill  would  modify  it.  Much  of  it  is  the 
result  of  agitation  by  "interested"  persons  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  mislead  the  foreign-born  mem- 
bers of  our  communities  by  wilful  misstatements 
of  facts,  and  deliberate  falsehoods  regarding  the 
actual  wording  and  purpose  of  the  bill.  When 
no  less  eminent  a  citizen  than  Cardinal  Gibbons 
was  misled  into  thinking  that  the  immigration 
bill  which  passed  the  last  Congress  required 
ability  to  read  English,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  great  masses  of  our  recent  immigrants  are 
even  more  mistaken.  Much  of  the  opposition, 
now  as  always,  comes  from  the  railroad  and 
steamship  companies,  and  from  the  large  employ- 
ers of  labor.  Some  of  it  is  coming  from  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese. 


GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  are 
daily  becoming  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  immense  political  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  friendly  and  cordial 
relations  with  all  of  Latin-America.  Doubt- 
less the  commission,  headed  b\  Secretary 
AIcAdoo,  which  has  just  returned  from  South 
America  has  done  much  to  further  such  re- 
lations— in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
tretemps in  Peru.  But  no  formal  visit  of 
oflRcials,  no  matter  how  able  and  tactful  the 
latter  may  be,  can  acooinplish  as  much  as  a 
continuous  and  ctniperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  foreign  residents  and  visitors  in  a  country 
having  the  definite  object  of  establishing  svich 
an   cntrrifr  with   the  native  population. 

It  is  just  such  a  cotiperative  effort  that  the 
German  residents  and  travelers  all  over 
South  America  have  been  making  for  some 
>  ears.  This  is  being  keenly  realized  in  France, 
and  the  United  States  may  well  take  the 
same  lesson  to  heart.    An  article  bv  M.  Rene 


Moulin  in  the  Rtvue  Jhbdomadaire  comes 
aptly  to  hand  to  drive  this  lesson  home.  We 
quote  from  an  abstract  in  the  April  number 
of  Ln  Revue: 

It  is  not  only  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
that  it  is  necessary  to  trace,  to  unearth,  and  to 
checkmate  (German  propaganda.  It  flourishes 
also  throughout  the  whole  of  South  America,  and 
if  the  results  have  not  yet  corresponded  to  the 
degree  of  the  effort,  we  should  nevertheless  be 
at  fault  to  neglect  them  under  the  pretext  that 
these  far-distant  countries  cannot,  after  all,  exert 
any  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  war. 

It  is  well  known  in  Ciermany  that  all  of  Latin- 
America  has  been  thoroughly  imprcirnated  with 
French  cultuic,  and  that  the  sympathies  we  may 
count  upon  in  this  realm  are  lively,  sincere,  and 
profound.  But  if  is  known,  too,  that  there  is  no 
public  opinion  which  cannot  be  transformed,  or 
at  least  impressed,  by  a  skilful,  tenacious,  and 
prudent   propaganda   without   useless  violence. 

.At  Stuttcart  a  "Mispano-CJermanic  Socier>'"  has 
just  i>een  founded.  Its  members  propose  to 
facilitate  the  rapprochrmrnt  between  peoples  of 
the  German  and  of  the  Spanish  language.     After 
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the  war  an  Economic  Committee  will  be  formed. 
On  the  fifth  of  January  the  Kolnisclie  I'olks- 
zeitung  published  a  long  letter  from  a  German 
teacher  established  in  Brazil  in  the  Province  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  which  he  says:  "The 
French  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  establish 
propaganda  in  the  province,  but  thanks  be  to 
God  and  to  the  efforts  intelligenth'  organized  by 
the  excellent  'League  of  the  German  Societies 
of  Porto  AUegre'  the  Franco-English  influence 
is    diminishing.' 

In  the  Argentine,  if  we  may  believe  the  J'os- 
sische  Zeitung,  the  German  cause  may  also  be 
expected  to  gain  ground.  A  certain  Professor, 
Ernesto  Quesada,  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  president  of  the  Argentine  delegation 
to  the  Pan-American  Congress,  is  said  to  have 
declared  in  an  interview  which  attracted  much 
attention,  that  the  sympathy  for  France  in  no 
wise  implies  a  hatred  of  Germany.  And  the 
professor  adds  that  he  counts  much,  moreover, 
on  the  Germano-South  American  Institute  to  yet 
more  improve  and  develop  the  good  relations 
which   exist  berwecn   the   rvvo   countries. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung  fur  Chili,  a  dailj-  review; 
the  Revista  del  Pacifico,  published  at  La  Plata; 
another  review,  Ecoaleman,  published  at  Cara- 
cas, are  very  active  propagandists.  To  reunite  in 
one  sheaf  these  scattered  activities,  the  first- 
named  journal  proposes  to  form  an  ''Association 
for  the  Conservation  and  Development  of  Cier- 
roanism  in  Chile."  This  association,  which  might 
include  Austrians  and  Swiss  Germans,  would 
comprise  six  sections: 

(1)  A  section  of  instruction. 

(2)  A  seaion  of  sports. 

(3)  A  musical    and    artistic    section. 

(4)  A  section   for  commerce    and    industry. 

(5)  A  section  of  assistance  and  benevolence. 

(6)  A  section  of  propaganda  for  Ciermanism — 
(German  journals,  libraries,  conferences,  instruc- 
tion in  German  for  non-Germans).  A  centra! 
bureau,  which  would  reunite  the  delegates  from 
ihe  various  s^jcieties  of  the  Cjerman  language, 
would  consider  all  questions  bearing  on  (ier- 
manism   in   Chile.     It   would   serve   besides   as   a 


bureau  of  information  to  strangers  regarding  all 
associations  of  this  sort. 

M.  Moulin  considers  that  the  precise  and 
practical  program  of  these  journals  which 
pretend  to  ser\e  Chilean,  Brazilian,  or  Ar- 
gentine interests,  but  in  reality  serve  the 
cause  of  Greater  Germany,  and  of  these 
leagues  and  associations  so  pertinacious  and 
well  coordinated — in  short,  "this  coordina- 
tion and  concentration  of  all  efforts  and  all 
initiatives,  will  tend  to  create  in  South 
America  a  pro-German  current  which  may 
one  day  become  a  menace  to  French  in- 
terests." He  speaks  with  approval  of  the 
plan  of  M.  Martinenche,  promulgated  in 
1908,  to  form  a  "Grouping  of  French  uni- 
versities for  the  development  of  relations 
with   South  America."     He  continues: 

After  the  war  Latin-America  will  offer  an  im- 
mense field  to  our  activities.  But  we  must  needs 
prepare  immediately  for  our  future.  To-morrow 
it  will  probably  be  too  late.  Let  us  try  to  rebind 
the  ties  which  unite  us  to  South  America,  and 
which  the  German  propaganda  is  trying  to  de- 
stro}'.  The  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  give  us  daily  proofs  of  their  sympathy 
too  striking  to  permit  us  ...  to  continue  to 
sit   with   folded   hands. 

Let  us  send  into  each  of  the  South  American 
Republics  men  conversant  with  the  language, 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  country — men  who  have 
no  need  of  one  stage  to  instruct  themselves,  and 
another  to  instruct  us.  We  have  universities, 
merchants,  and  savants  who  could  conduct  in 
South  America  an  excellent  and  rapid  propa- 
ganda. Let  us  for  once  make  use  of  these  agen- 
cies. It  is  not,  I  know,  the  custom.  But  the 
profit  we  should  derive  is  well  worth  some  little 
sacrifices.  We  have  down  there  a  mission — and 
the  highest — to  fulfil,  a  riile  to  play,  a  place  to 
take.     Quick!   a  prigram  and   to  work! 


HALIFAX  COMIX(i  INTO  ITS   OWN 


CANADI.'XNS  arc  iv-rcnniaily  captivates! 
by  the  idea  of  ail-Hritish  routes  to  the 
mrrthcr  country,  A  large  share  of  Canadian 
products  still  finds  its  outlet  by  way  of 
L.'nif«'d  States  ports,  despite  the  fait  that 
the  Dominion  has  ixnis  of  its  own  nearer  to 
Europe.  The  nearest  of  all  is  Halifax.  A 
few  years  ago  we  heard  much  of  a  surntner 
ro:*-  -  '  •  Hiidvtn  May.  There  hn  '  '"-en 
n»'  *  of  a  route  across   New:  uid. 

Now,  however,  commercial  Canada  ha»  fo- 
cused its  attention  on  Halifax,  through 
which,  if  '•'^  '"  ' '  ■"•  ■'  •'■/'•d,  there  will 
soon  be  ;  oe  of  freight, 

not  only  from  the  mferior  of  (^anada,  hut 
also   from  the   northwestern   United   States. 


I  he  great  undertakings  u|ion  which  tlic  gov- 
ernment has  embarked  at  this  jioint  were 
recently  dcscrilu-d  in  the  i\e\v  York  Tiriics: 

Rerau<(r  of  its  geographical  loCMiion,  liccaii-ic 
ll.ilif;ix  is  the  most  rasifrly  of  tin-  ('aii.-nli;;ii  portH, 
;i(id  l)rc;u)»c,  Irx),  )iirangrl\-  ciinu^li,  it  is  nrvrr 
clo»r(l  by  icr,  Canada,  through  its  Dip.irinunt  of 
KailvvavM  and  CaiiaU,  it  now  engaged  there  on 
one  of  the  biggent  port  drvr|f)ptnpnts  it)  the  w<irl(l. 
Although  miffrring  v%iili  hrr  nioihrr  counirv  frmn 
ihr  drain  of  the  grrai  war,  ihr  |)(iMiiiiiiiii  is  pro- 
crrdifig  with  rrcul.'iritv  on  a  coniiruriinii  drirr- 
inifird  upon  before  fnrn  rrckonrd  with  ilir  present 
driiruclioti  of  the  wraith  of  ihr  world.  Already 
work  lo  ihc  amount  of  $7,00(i,()00  hni  hern  eon- 
iraeird  for,  and  a  total  onilav  of  $JO,00(),ikm)  i* 
confrniplatrd. 

The  port  Jevrlopmrnt  at    l!:ilifax  it  attracting 
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the  attention  of  engineers  everywhere.  There  is 
beitij;  huilt  an  eniiri-l\'  new  railwav  entrance  to 
the  city,  which  tncans  a  ri-location  of  the  railway 
station  and  six  miles  of  approach  track  through 
virgin  territory  within  the  city  limits.  Further- 
more, a  radical  innovation  in  quaj-wall  construc- 
tion is  being  introduced.  The  work  is  no  less 
interesting  as  a  study  in  commercial  development 
and  national  self-sutiiciency,  for  the  Port  of  Hali- 
fax, when  completed,  will  be  the  climax  of  the 
grand  Canadian  transcontinental  railway  scheme, 
which  has  been  fructifying  for  the  past  decade; 
the  transshipment  point  which  is  intended  to 
guarantee  that  Canadian  goods  will  be  carried 
entirely  on  Canadian  soil;  the  link  in  the  British 
'All  Red"  inter-continental  transport  about  which 
England's  \linistcrs  dreamed  in  the  days  before 
they  became  munitions  makers  and  recruiting 
sergeants. 

Oil  the  Atlantic  seaboard  Canada  has  only 
four  ports  where  freight  can  be  transshipped 
to  large  ocean  steamers;  viz.,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, St.  John   (N.  B.),  and  Halifax. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  ports  have  been  de- 
veloped in  a  satisfactory  manner,  particularly 
Montreal,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  grain- 
shipping  ports  in  the  world.  Both,  however,  have 
very  marked  disadvantages.  Although  not  much 
farther  north  than  Halifax,  the  temperate  influ- 
ence of  the  ocean  is  so  far  away  that  for  at  least 
four  months  every  year  they  are  icebound  and 
impassable.  In  the  summer,  too,  the  long,  thou- 
sand-mile trip  up  the  St.  Lawrence  is  apt  to  be 
endangered  by  heavy  fogs.  As  recently  as  May, 
1914,  the  Empress  of  Ireland,  sinking  in  collision 
during  a  fog,  added  to  the  terrible  maritime 
disasters  of  history.  Furthermore,  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  dredged  only  to  a  depth  of  35  feet. 
St.  John  was  barred  mainly  on  account  of  the 
fift\-foot  tide  change  there,  which  would  make 
any  extensive  construction  almost  impossible. 
Halifax  does  not  suffer  from  the  difficulties  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  but  it  had  never  been  de- 
veloped either  as  a  railway  center  or  a  harbor 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  offset  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  New  \"ork,  Portland  and  Boston, 
where  large  vessels  and  efl^ective  transshipment 
facilities    have    long   been   offered. 

In  consefiucnce  of  these  restrictions,  in  winter 
practically  all  of  the  Canadian  trade,  and  in 
summer  some  of  it,  has  come  down  through  the 
States  and  paid  not  only  traffic  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads there,  but  also  helpeil  the  .American  ports 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Canadian. 

Americans  are  prone  to  think  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  metropolis  as  almost  subarctic  in 
latitude ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  temptingly  near 
the  great  steamship  lanes  between  America 
and  (ircat  I^ritain.  The  winter  route  from 
New  "^'ork  actually  pa.sses  only  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  entrance  to  Halifax  harbor. 

lis  main  disadvantages  arc  its  comparative  re- 
fTioicness  as  a  railway  rrntrr  and  tlie  fogs  which 
freijucnt  its  harbor.  The  former  the  Canadians 
have  set  about  to  remedy;  the  latter  most  of  them 
agree  to   forget. 

At    any    rate,    the   government   officials   through 


the  medium  of  the  best  railway  and  harbor  en- 
gineering talent  in  the  Dominion  for  some  years 
thoroughly  studied  the  situation,  and  once  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  a  stupendous  port 
development,  proceeded  secretly  to  buy  up  what 
little  property  was  not  already  in  government 
possession,  and  in  1912  announced  the  new  Ocean 
Terminals. 

lirieflv,  the  new  scheme  consisted  in  taking  the 
railway  from  its  present  location  north  of  the 
city  down  a  "back  way,"  along  the  beautifully 
wooded  shore  of  the  Northwest  Arm,  which 
makes  in  behind  the  city,  and  around  the  south 
end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Government  park, 
which  lies  close  up  to  the  business  center  of  the 
town.  Here  are  located  the  terminals — a  landing 
quay  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  six  piers,  each  1,250 
feet  long,  with  berths  having  a  depth  of  forty-five 
fcft  of  water,  sufficient  to  carry  any  ship  now 
afloat,  and  with  room  for  twenty  or  thirty-  of  the 
largest  vessels  at  once.  Along  with  the  quay 
and  piers  is  a  protective  breakwater  and  freight 
houses,  elevators,  and  all  the  various  eejuipment 
necessary  for  the  economical  transshipment  of  all 
kinds  of  freight   from   car   to   boat. 

Moreover,  Halifax  is  to  have  what  no  port  of 
conse()Ucnce  in  the  United  States  has — direct  and 
mainline  connections  for  both  freight  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  vcr)-  edge  of  the  wharves,  with  a 
railway  station  of  the  new  cathedral  type — the 
kind  made  famous  by  the  Grand  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  in  New  York,  the  .Michigan 
Central  in  Detroit,  the  I'nion  Stations  in  Kansas 
City  and  in  Washington — at  one  end  of  which 
liners  may  dock  and  at  the  other  transcontinental 
Pullmans  start.  With  similar  arrangements  at 
Vancouver  or  Prince  Rupert,  now  complete,  an 
Englishman  can  go  from  the  N'ictoria  Docks  in 
London  to  the  landing  stage  at  Hongkong  with- 
out stepping  out  into  the  air  or  off  British  planks, 
afloat  or   awheel. 

The  passenger  business  in  this  new  terminal  is 
secondary,  though  some  millions  of  dollars  are 
to  go  into  the  station  and  the  hotel,  which  will 
supplant  Halifax's  present  ridiculous  accommoda- 
tions. The  main  provision  is  for  freight,  and 
for  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  one  of  the 
oldest  Canadian  systems,  built  from  Halifax  to 
Truro  in  1S54  and  extended  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  1S79,  is  being  revamped,  and  Halifax  is 
to  be  provided  with  the  last  word  in  tcrmin.il 
facilities.  This  me.uis  a  freight  sorting  yard  in 
Bedford  Bay,  where  the  gray  patrol  cruisers  of 
King  George's  North  .Atlantic  fleet  now  slip  into 
port  for  their  occasional  and  well-earned  rest, 
and  all  the  multiple  services  and  equipment 
which  (he  transshipment  of  carload  freight  de- 
mands. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  engineering 
problems  in  connection  with  this  project  was 
the  construction  of  the  huge  qtiay  walls,  in 
salt  water  from  35  to  60  feet  deep,  subject 
to  local  freezing;  conditions  that  oppase  both 
cofTerdam  construction  and  the  pouring  of 
concrete  under  water.  The  novel  plan  adopt- 
ed consi.sts  in  the  use  of  immense  cellular 
concrete  blocks,  each  weighing  60  tons,  32 
feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep. 
These  are  cast  in  a  yard  alongside  the  har- 
bor, and  permitted  to  drj'  and  set  for  at  least 
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a  month  before  submersion.  A  concrete 
foundation  is  laid  in  an  enormous  diving- 
bell.  The  latter  is  then  removed,  and  the 
blocks  are  lowered  one  on  top  of  another 
by  a  massive  crane.  The  cells  arc  then 
partly  filled  in  with  concrete  and  broken 
stone. 

The  financial  outlook  for  this  project  is 
still  problematical. 

Against  its  success  two  things  will  work — 
the  long  railway  haul  to  reach  its  docics,  and  the 
possibilit)'  that  the  prevailing  fogs  will  so  cloud 
the  entrance  as  to  discourage  big  shipping.  In 
answer  to  the  first  objeaion  its  advocates  admit 
:hat  for  grain  Montreal  will  continue  to  have  the 
call   in   tummcr,   and   the   New   England  ports   in 


winter,  but  for  bulk  goods  and  for  express  and 
passenger  service,  Halifax  is  sufficiently  superior 
to  maintain  a  prosperous  existence.  The  pos- 
sibility of  fog  brings  up  an  interesting  psycho- 
logical manifestation.  The  Canadian  does  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  fog,  either  in  the  St. 
I  awrence  or  on  jhe  Nova  Scotian  coast.  Like  the 
Pittsburghers  with  their  smoke,  the  San  Francis- 
cans with  ihcir  winter  rains,  and  the  N\\v  York- 
ers with  their  summer  mosciuitoes,  they  rise 
superior  to  all  natural  phenomena.  Records  show 
that  only  from  thirty  to  forty  days  fach  year  at 
Malif.Tx  proper  are  fogg>',  but  the  offshore  condi- 
tions are  not  so  satisfactory.  Itideed,  from  May 
to  .August  fogs  prevail  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
time  just  south  of  the  Newfoundland  banks. 
Prediction  as  to  the  effect  of  this  condition  upon 
shipowners  re<|uircs  a  clairvoyance  hardly  worth 
while   claiming. 


PORTUGAL  AND  GERMANY 


THE  significance  of  Portugal's  sudden 
entry  into  the  war  is  explained  in  the 
April  number  of  La  Revue  (Paris)  by  its 
able  editor,  Jr.nn  Finot.  According  to  that 
\«.rIl-kno\vti  piih!i(i<it,  this  is  the  official  con- 
secration of  a  troubled  pa<itt  and  a  manifest 
present.    He  writes: 

Germany  invaded  Angola,  a  PoriuKuct*  pror- 
ince.      She    f-  -d    it*    wildirr*  t     i«« 

•hip*  to  »h^  .,f  (he   tea.      Aii'l  <•   the 

a  ifK»   rrdoiibtablr,    Hrrlin  con- 

»::    .     ;  ■    -If  ihrrr   wa»   a   »taie  of   peace 

«*ith  Poriiiiral,  in  tpire  of  the  repratrd  violation* 
r.f  -'  -  'iridic  relaiiont  rsitiing  briwern  ihc  two 
r 

I  Itr.T    it   no   '     •  '  '    ■'  'I    at- 

tack,   l.tji    of    ti<     .  '.'.    'o' 


their  oi>jrct  the  iiriital  con<|uest  of  a  province, 
without  even  a  previous  declaration  of  war.  The 
invasion  of  Waulila  in  October,  1914,  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  aggressions.  These  did  not 
come  to  art  end  until  the  beginning  of  1915,  after 
the  capture  of  the  (icrman  colonial  soldiers  by 
(irneral    Hotha  ! 

The  «fi/urc  of  the  (icrman  vessels  has  put  an 
end  to  this  titualion  no  discordant  with  the  pre- 
•criptions  of  the  inirrnation.il  rode.  And  this  in 
why  the  (Jcrrnan  chancrllrry  sees  itself  obliged 
to  declare  war  against  Portugal,  to  s:ifeguard 
ill  inirrrsit.  The  (irrmans  arc  at  last  ohlined  to 
rjuii  this  country  in  which  they  are  tc)  ab- 
horred.  .    .    . 

When  PortuKal  put  an  end  to  the  lie*  which 
poisoned  ilt  pxliiiful  exintrnrr,  (irrmanv  de- 
noiinrrd  tiirli  dupliriiv  and  violation  of  intrrnn- 
lioti.ll  ireaiie*.  Itiit  ilir  m|uiiiiii<in  of  ilir  sliipt 
rrtpondi   to   an   incontestable   right   which   upper- 
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tains  to  every  government  .  .  .  when  exacted  by 
its  primordial  interests.  This  right,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  .-Injarir,  was  provided  for, 
moreover,  in  the  German-Portuguese  treat>-  of 
commerce  of  November  30,  1908.  In  exercising 
sovereignty  of  her  ports,  Portugal  made  use  of 
this  imprescriptible  right.  The  only  reproach 
Germany  might  address  to  her  is  of  having  waited 
too  long;  for  all  German  properties,  including 
the  ships,  should  have  been  sequestrated  without 
indemnity  following  the  invasion  of  Angola. 

Let  us  note,  likewise,  that  Italy  requisitioned 
thirty-seven  German  ships  interned  within  her 
ports.  Nine  of  these  "plied  between  Italy  and 
England,  and  eighteen  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  However,  Germany  accepted  this 
fact  and  on  this  occasion  made  no  outcry  about  a 
violation  of  rights. 

Stung  by  impotent  rage,  according  to  M. 
Finot,  Germany  sought  to  wound  national 
pride  by  declaring  that  Portugal  is  a  mere 
vassal  of  England.  In  answering  this  insult, 
Camachot,  the  leader  of  the  Unionists,  count- 
ered very  neatly  by  remarking,  "We  may  be 
treated  as  slaves,  but  it  is  as  slaves  of  our 
promises."  The  writer  goes  on  to  remark 
that  there  has  been  an  unbroken  historical 
friendship  between  the  two  countries  since 
the  first  treaty,  concluded  in  1373.  This 
was  followed  by  others  signed  in  1386,  1642, 
1654,  1660,  1703,  etc.,  etc.     He  continues: 

International  propriety-  and  justice  arc  on  the 
side  of  Portugal.  lias  not  Germany  committed 
against  her  a  series  of  crimes  which  nothing 
justified  save  her  erroneous  conviction  that  she 
would  remain  unpunished  ?  Accustomed  to  re- 
spect nothing  but  force,  CJermany  has  always  con- 
sidered her  present  adversary  as  a  negligible 
quantity.   ... 

The  energ>'  and  dignity  displayed  on  this 
occasion  bj-  the  government  of  Alfonso  Costa 
have  produced  a  durable  impression.  There  has 
been  a  change  in  Europe;  in  contrast  to  the  acts 
of  servility  of  so  many  neutrals,  one  nation,  neg- 
ligible apparently,  has  dared  oppose  the  Berlin 
monster.     .     .  The    seizure    of    the    boats    by 

Portugal  marks  the  second  stage.  .  .  .  This 
measure  embraces  the  most  papable  interests. 
Moreover  it  procures  for  Portugal  the  char- 
acter of  a  belligerent.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
exalt  the  necessity  of  her  ac'ive  participation  in 
the  war  of  "civilized  peoples  against  Ger- 
many" .  ,  .  Friend  and  admirer  of  Portugal,  I 
feel  an  infinite  joy  in  underscoring  the  beauty 
of  her  attitude.  In  snlidarizing  herself  by  a 
spontaneous  act  with  the  most  beautiful  cause 
which  has  ever  inspired  humanity,  the  Lusitanian 
Republic  can  but  advance  in  the  general  esteem. 
Far  from  trying  jesuitically  to  conciliate  the 
superior  intercss  of  morality  with  base  preoccu- 
pations, like  certain  neutrals,  she  has  not  ceased 
proudly  to  show  her  preferences  and  range  her- 
self openly  on  the  side  of  those  who  incarnate 
the  true  principles  of  social  welfare.  .  .  .  She 
also  has  her  CJcrmanophilcs  .  .  .  but  their  num- 
ber is  so  small,  their  activity  is  so  opposed  to  the 
general  trend,  that  they  scarcelv  succeed  in  tar- 
nishing the  beauty  of  the   ensemble. 


To  the  German  threats  the  Lisbon  government 
seems  to  respond  with  these  simple  words:  "We 
prefer  disappearing  with  the  civilized  peoples  to 
living  under  German  slaver)." 

M.  Finot  believes,  however,  that  far  from 
perishing  Portug.il  will  reap  inestimable  ad- 
vantages from  her  action,  and  may  even  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  war  through  the  reaction 
upon  public  feeling  in  Brazil,  and  indirectly 
upon  the  rest  of  South  America.     He  sa>-s: 

The  most  important  among  the  Brazilian  jour- 
nals counsel  their  countrymen  no  longer  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  menaced  or  intimidated  by  Ger- 
man proceedings.  The  Jornal  do  Commercio, 
referring  to  the  scandalous  affair  of  the  confisca- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  stocks  of  coffee  at  Ham- 
burg, belonging  to  the  government  of  Sao-Paulo, 
demands  the  confiscation  of  German  boats  to  a 
sufficient  number  to  equal  in  value  the  stolen 
merchandise.  The  Gazeta  de  SoUc'ias  and  the 
other  great  Brazilian  organs  openly  manifest 
their  sy.-npathies  and  proclaim  the  solidarity  of 
the  interests  of  Brazil  with  those  of  Portugal. 

.Moreover,  the  Allies  could  easilv  chase  Ger- 
many from  East  .Africa.  The  Portuguese  ports 
of  the  Azores  Islands,  of  Cape  Verde,  of  Ma- 
deira, of  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  and  finally  of  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  would  become  infinitely  useful 
maritime  bases  for  paralyzing  the  action  of  Ger- 
man submarines  in  the  Atlantic  As  they  lie  in 
proximity  to  the  great  maritime  route,  stations 
could  be  established  at  these  points  to  render 
inestimable  services  in  the  struggle  against  the 
exploits  of  German  submarines  end  corsairs.  .  .  . 

The  author  goes  on  to  declare  in  another 
section  of  the  article  that,  to  Europe's  shame, 
the  independent  existence  of  Portugal  was 
menaced  even  before  the  war.  The  Wolt- 
manns,  the  Rcimcrs,  the  Bernhardis,  the 
Lamprechts.  the  Tannenbergs,  and  hundreds 
of  other  writers,  famous  or  obscure,  spoke 
openly  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  French 
or  Italian,  Swiss  or  Belgian,  Dutch  or  Rus- 
sian provinces,  and  even  of  going  to  retake 
nearly  all  of  Brazil  from  the  Brazilians. 

The  insensibility  of  Europe  to  these  menaces 
was  interpreted  by  the  Germans  as  a  sort  of  con- 
sent. .And  their  appetite,  growing  keener  and 
keener,  fastened  its  desire  on  territories  near  or 
far,  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  Portugal  was 
the  first  to  be  coveted.  Fifteen  years  before  the 
war,  Germany  began  active  pourparlrrs,  having 
for  their  object  the  rape  of  her  colonies. 

I  happened  to  be  in  London  towards  the  end 
of  June,  1914.  Invited  to  dinner  in  one  of  the 
great  houses  of  the  capital,  a  house  where,  by 
preference,  one  was  apt  to  encounter  the  leaders 
of  the  Tory  party,  the  question  fe'.l  upon  the  in- 
satiable desire  of  Germany  to  dismember  Portu- 
gal. The  venerable  Lord  X.  .  .  .  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  pleiad  of  statesmen  who  once 
surrounded  Salisbury,  made  on  this  occasion  the 
following  piquant  remark:  "Bcthmann-Hollweg  is 
trying  to  make  mud  flow  from  an  Fnelish  rock. 
The  treaties  which  bind   us  with  Portugal   guar- 
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antee  the  integritj-  of  her  colo- 
nies.    ..." 

The  writer  affirms  apropos 
of  this  that  the  future  of 
Lusitania  lies  in  her  colonies, 
whose  great  value  has  stimu- 
lated Germany's  desire  to 
wrest  them  from  their 
rightful  owner,  concluding 
with  this  spirited  defense  of 
his  countrj-'s  course: 

Benveen  Portugal  and  Ger- 
many, therefore,  there  is  a  duel 
to  the  death.  If  Ciermany 
should  issue  victorious  from 
this  war,  the  independence  of 
Portugal  would  be  forever  com- 
promised. Hence  the  Lusi- 
tanian  Republic,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  moral  motives, 
has  at  the  same  time  acted  to  the  profit  of  her  im- 
mediate interests.  In  ranging  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  '"civilized  nations  against  Germany,"  her 
own  fate  and  that  of  her  colonies  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  vast  program  of  the  existence  of 
the  nations  of  to-morrow.  And  Germany  will 
cease  to  covet  her  possessions  when  she  sees  them 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  all  her  adver- 
saries of  to-day,  who  revindicate  the  honor  of 
defending  the  law  and  justice  of  to-morrow.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view   that  the   most  clair- 
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voyant  statesmen  have   unceasingly  regarded  the 
situation  of  Portugal. 

Alfonso  Costa  and  the  members  of  his  govern- 
ment remain  in  accord  upon  this  point  with  Joao 
Chagas,  the  most  eminent  among  Portuguese 
diplomatists,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties, has  unceasingly  proclaimed  the  necessity  for 
Portugal  of  ranging  herself  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  .  .  .  This  war  of  world  deliver- 
ance thus  marks  one  of  the  most  glorious  periods 
in  the  evolution  of  Portugal. 


THE  NEED  OF  AN  AERIAL  COAST 

PATROL 


ADMIRAL  PEARY,  as  a  naval  officer, 
is  not  unaware  of  the  importance  of  sea 
jKjwcr.  .\e\crthelcss,  he  believes  that  the 
ancient  maxim,  "He  who  commands  the  sea 
commands  all,"  will,  in  the  future,  be  changed 
to  read,  "He  who  commands  the  air  com- 
mands all."  In  accordance  with  his  convic- 
tion* along  this  line  Admiral  Peary  has  be- 
come actively  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  air  service  of  the  L'nitrd  States.  He 
U  convinced  that  the  command  of  the  air  is 
more  vital  to  our  safety  than  the  army  and 

the  nav\ i        i 

In  an  tore  the  American  Acad- 

emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  in  Phil 
a-'  ■  "  on  April  29fh,  Admiral  Prary  laid 
[>.i.;.  ...tr  )ktrr\s  on  the  need  ni  an  aerial 
patrol  for  our  roaAtv  Citing  fimiren  to  »how 
the  marked  air  inferiority  of  the  United 
F'   '  '  with   I  rs,  and 

f-  „  '•  rrvol  oi  air- 

craft in  warfare,  he  »aid: 


An   litacfc    u(Ktn    u«   muit   come   by   aca. 


Our 


coast-line,  as  a  base,  gives  us  an  inestimable 
advantage  in  aerial  warfare,  and  will  enable  us 
to  send  out  such  a  veritable  cloud  of  aeroplanes, 
as  would  completely  ovcrwhelni  and  destroy  any 
number  of  aeroplanes  that  could  be  transported 
on  the  decks  of  a  hostile  fleet,  thus  li'a\ing  us  in 
possession  of  our  eyes  and  the  enemy  blinded. 

Hut  we  nuist  be  ready.  TluTe  will  be  no 
time  for  preparation  alter  the  enemy  is  with- 
in sight  of  our  shores,  for  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  secures  a  base  at  some  strategic  point 
on  the  coast,  his  swarm  of  aeroplanes — 
brow^lit  over  aboard  ship — will  be  Ifjosed 
<»ver  our  big  cities,  leaving  appalling  destruc- 
tion in  their  wake. 

\N'e  should  have  5000  aeros  on  each  roast, 
<»r  2000  at  the  very  minimiun.  In  case  this 
number  should  strike  the  average  mar>  as 
fan(  iful  when  speaking  of  arrciplaiics,  Admi- 
ral Peary  reminds  us  that  in  I '>()()  llicrc  were 
otdy  ftome  700  automobiles  in  the  country,  as 
,i;'.iiti\t  ■^,000,000  to-day,  ultli  an  cstiinated 
output  this  year  of  over  1.0(10.000.  At  every 
imp<>rfant  place  on  the  coast  "Mjuadrons  of 
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ADMIRAL    PliARY     READY     TO    ASCEND    IN    AN 
AEROPLANE 

aeroplanes  should  be  parked  like  tents  of  the 
summer  encampment  of  the  National 
Cniard." 

The  idea  of  the  coast  patrol  is  to  divide 
our  coast  lines  into  sections  of  about  100 
miles  each.  Each  of  these  sections  is  to  be 
equipped  with  a  seaplane,  these  machines  to 
carry  both  pilot  and  observer  and  to  be 
equipped  with  wireless  and  other  apparatus. 
These  seaplanes,  patrolling  their  respective 
"beats,"  will  give  us 

A  continuous  picket  line  of  sea-planes  or  flying 
boats  fifty  miles  or  more  off  shore  and  2000 
feet  or  more  in  the  air,  around  our  entire 
coasts  from  Kastport,  Maine,  to  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  Cape 
Flattery,  Washington,  each  machine  traveling 
back  and  forth, — back  and  forth, — over  its  sec- 
tion or  "beat,"  a  winged  sentinel,  forming  a  cor- 
don, a  continuous  line  of  whirring  ^hnltles,  weav- 
ing  a   blanket  of   protection   around   the   country. 

Nothing  exactly  like  this  plati  is  now  in 
operation  anywhere.  Yet  the  system  would 
involve  no  new  principle,  but  would  be 
simply  the  organi/ation  and  utilization  on  a 
large  and  systematic  scale  of  the  scouting 
function  of  a  single  aerojilane  utu't. 

Atlmiral  Peary  pictures  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  system : 

One  of  these  sea-planes  is  traversing  its  beat 
fiftv  to  100  miles  west  of  San  Francisco  and  2000 
feet  or  more  up  in  the  nir.  A  ship  or  ships  appear 
on  the  horizon  fifty  miles  farther  out.  The  pow- 
erful   glasses   arc   brought    into   play   by   the   ob- 


server. His  trained  eye  recognizes  the  number, 
character,   and  course  of  the  ships. 

The  wireless  crackles  the  information  to  the 
shore  station.  I'he  shore  station  transmits  it  to 
the  great  government  wireless  station  at  San 
Diego.  That  station  snaps  it  eastward  across 
the  Rockies.  In  a  few  minutes  Washington 
knows  all  about  it,  and,  if  necessar>',  orders  are 
snapped  back  to  San  Francisco,  for  whatever 
action   is  advisable. 

Let  us  imagine  it  is  war.  This  advance  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  is  the  first  step. 
In  modern  warfare,  hours  and  even  minutes  rnay 
spell  victory.  The  enemy  is  still  unaware  that 
his  approach  is  known,  for  the  sentinel  sea- 
plane was  invisible  to  him. 

With  the  next  step  a  cloud  of  scout  aeroplanes 
sweep  out  in  such  numbers  as  to  overwhelm  and 
destroy  the  enemy's  aeroplanes,  leaving  him 
blinded. 

Then  follow  the  stjuadrons  of  great  battle  tri- 
planes,  each  machine  carrying  several  tons  of 
high  explosives  to  drop  upon  the  hostile  fleet. 
You  can  imagine  the  result. 

'I'he  entire  cost  of  the  system  will  be  about 
$500,000 — about  half  the  cost  of  a  single 
modern  destroyer,  and  about  one-third  as 
much  as  was  raised  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many by  popular  subscription  for  the  air  serv- 
ices before  the  war.  Each  section  will  cost 
$10,000.  Maine  was  the  first  State  to  give 
official  endorsement  to  the  plan,  and  the  Jirst 
aerial  coast  patrol  station  will  be  established 
on  that  coast  this  summer.  Fourteen  other 
States  already  have  the  funds  necessarj-  for 
their  respective  sections. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  war  measure  that  a 
coast  patrol  of  this  kind  would  be  valuable. 
There  is  the  development  of  the  machines 
through  the  improvements  evolved  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  fifty  or  more  patrolling 
aeroplanes,  and  the  training  of  so  many  avi- 
ators in  continual  service,  both  of  whicli 
would  be  valuable  benefits.  In  this  regard 
alofie  the  patrol  would  more  than  pay  for 
itself.  Then  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
patrolling  aeroplane  might  be  the  means  of 
discovering  and  securing  succor  for  some  ship 
in  distress  whose  cargo  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  entire  patrolling  estab- 
lishment. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  funds  for  the 
cost  of  each  section  in  the  communities  w  th- 
in that  section.  When  the  various  stations 
have  been  equipped,  they  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  naval  militia,  which  will  be  charged 
with  their  maintenance  and  upkeep.  A  more 
urgent  and  practicable  project  for  prepared- 
ness than  this  proposed  aerial  patrol  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  and  considering  the  pro- 
portionately small  cost  of  each  section,  the 
project  should  be  assured  of  accomplishment 
within  a  reasonably  short  time. 
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Fri^m  liie  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  U:....:i 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  PLNTA  ARENAS.  CHILE 


THE  WORLD'S  SOUTHERNMOST  CITY 


A    BUSINESS    BLOCK    IN    I-fNTA   ARENAS 

PLNTA  ARENAS  (Sandy  Point),  the 
little  Chilean  cit>'  on  the  Straits  of 
■*.  f  — f-Uan,  may  be  fairly  designated  as  the 
(-•rnmost  city  of  the  world.  The  only 
permanent  town  that  is  nearer  to  the  South 
Pole  is  the  little  penal  settlement  of 
Ushuaia,  maintained  by  Argentina  as  a  col- 
ony for  her  more  desperate  criminals.  This 
settlement  is  located  on  Beagle  Channel  and 
numbers  alx)ut  400  inhabitants,  prisoners  in- 
cluded. Punta  Arenas,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  really  a  cit>-  of  13,000  population,  and  ac- 
cording to  Edward  Albes,  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  it  is  as  lively  and  "hus- 
tling" as  any  place  of  that  size  in  the  worUl. 

In  a  recent  HuUelin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  this  writer  gives  Wimc  of  the  im- 
pressions of  a  visitor  to  the  city  from 
northern  latitudes.  Unlike  many  of  the 
older  Latin-American  citie*,  Punta  Arenas 
(founded  in  the  'SO's  of  the  last  crntury) 
can  boast  of  fine,  wide  streets,  laid  oft 
parallel  and  at  rJKht  angles  to  the  water- 
front. The  butinrss  >r<  fion  has  v»lid  and 
substantial  buildings,  vmir  of  which  would 
do  credit   to  a   larger   place. 

The  wealth  ami  prrnftess  of  the  city  arc 
1;k    ■  '  <i\   for  bv   flir     '  '      »rv. 

1  .  T   fif   'I  irr  r.i  I    .   ^  ;   and 


the  Straits  region  generally,  is  well  adapted 
to  sheep  raising.  To  protect  them  from  the 
cold,  nature  provides  the  sheep  with  un- 
usually thick  and  heavy  coats  of  wool,  which 
commands  good  prices  in  the  European  mar- 
kets. The  special  qualities  of  this  wool  are 
that  it  washes  very  white  and  will  take 
the  most  delicate  djes  exceptionally  well. 
Punta  Arenas  exports  over  20,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  annually  and  has  become 
one  of  the  great  wool-exporting  ports  of  the 
world.  In  the  territorj  of  iVIagellanes,  of 
which  Punta  Arenas  is  the  capital,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  2,000,000 
sheep,  although  thirty-live  years  ago  there 
were  but  185  head  all  told.  There  are  also 
over  30,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  territory. 

As  a  result  of  the  live-stock  industry  numerous 
factories  for  the  local  preparation  and  haiutlitig 
of  its  ])rodurts  have  been  e^talilishcd.  .Among 
these  are  refrigerating,  canning,  trying,  beef-ex- 
tracting, felimongering,  sausage  casing,  and  pick- 
ling plants.  There  are  two  modern  refrigerating 
establishments,  the  combined  output  of  whicli 
amounts  to  nearly  4on,()(i()  fro/en  animals  an- 
nually.    The  try  works  connected   with   these  two 
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plants  market  over  750,000  pounds  of  tallow  an- 
nually, while  six  other  trying  plants  have  about 
an   equal   output. 

Whaling  is  also  an  important  industry  of 
the  Straits  region.  The  catch  of  one  com- 
pany during  a  recent  season  amounted  to 
over  400  whales,  and  whale  oil  to  the 
amount  of  2000  tons,  valued  at  $214,000, 
was  shipped   to   England. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  tlie  port 
amounts  to  about  $11,000,000  a  year,  of 
which   a    little   less   than   $4,000,000   repre- 


sents the  Chilean  impKjrts  and  something 
over  $5,000,000  the  exports,  while  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Argentine  goods  trans- 
shipped amount  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  As- 
suredly this  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  a 
city  of  l.S.OOO  inhabitants. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Governor  show 
that  the  people  of  the  city  are  prosperous. 
There  are  seventy-nine  fortunes  of  more  than 
$100,000,  while  several  are  estimated  at  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  There  are  also 
numerous  savings-bank  accounts. 


LOUIS   RAEMAEKERS.  THE  DUTCH 
CARTOONIST  OF  THE  WAR 


AT  a  bancjuct  recently  tendered  to  the 
Dutch  artist,  Raemaekers,  says  Gustave 
Kahn  in  the  Mcrcurr  de  Ernncc,  he  re- 
marked in  answer  to  the  toasts  in  his  honor: 
"It  is  due  to  the  Telegronf,  it  is  due  to  M. 
Srhrocdcr.  that  I  have  been  able  to  write 
which  I  have  written." 

The  writer  of  the  article  asks  his  readers 
especially  to  note  this  phrase  and  the  mean- 
ing that  it  was  intended  to  convey.  Noth- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  more  apt  than  this  has 
been  said  regarding  the  art  and  the  tend- 
encies of  Louis  Raemaekers. 

His  art  is  graphic;  he  writes  rather  than  de- 
picts; his  prirm'  object  is  to  argue;  his  productions 
are  not  violent,  they  are  just.  A  Ciennan  would 
legard  his  treatment  as  paroxysmal;  the  French 
do  not.  If  one  cannot  look  with  serenity  upon  the 
tragic  pages  to  which  Raemaekers  owes  his  re- 
nown, one  may  reflect  calmly  on  his  methods.  .At- 
tention is  given,  perliajis,  to  the  setting,  but  the 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  total  effect.  Caricature,  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  greatest  polemics  of  the 
pencil,  a  Daumier,  for  example,  exerts  no  influ- 
ence on  this  art.  It  is  not  caricature,  for  there  is 
no  violent  facial  deformation,  mirthful  or  depre- 
ciatory. What  is  presented  is  the  acute  stage  of 
a   situation. 

Is  Raemaekers'  art  entirely  inilividual?  No, 
we  find  the  same  aim,  the  same  bent  in  Hei'mann- 
Paul's  drawings  of  the  war.  Must  we  admit  that 
ihe  very  tra-cdy  of  the  subject,  in  its  manifold 
aspects,  deprives  the  critic,  and  the  artist,  of  anv 
desire  of  artistic  exaggeration?  One  does  not 
caricature  such  situations,  indulge  in  irony  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  such  actions,  the  personages 
of  such  dramas.  Caricature  has  abdicated  be- 
fore a  direct  attack  of  the  subject:  the  artist's 
reflections  are  sad,  bitter;  buffoonery  of  any  sort 
finds  no  place  here.  Simple,  strong  phrases  are 
ncctled  to  interpret  the  great  drama;  the 
draughtsman  seeks  to  reproduce  the  most  statu- 
esque, the  most  salient,  suggestive,  of  those 
phrases:  to  mark  clearly  the  chief  point  of  the 
diama  is  his  first,  his  abiding  care.  Hence  the 
prolific,   altnost  daily,   work   of  Raemaekers'  pro- 


duced in  course  of  the  icar,  which  fills  the  im- 
mense hall  of  Georges  Petit — forming  a  commen- 
tary of  events,  a  succinct  history  of  the  c<tnflict, 
a  complete  record  of  a  person's  state  of  mind 
in   face   of   the   catastrophe    unrolled    before    him. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  be  considered  in 
this  work ;  one  is  simply  Dutch ;  the  other 
is  of  general  significance,  recording,  as  it  does, 
the  revolt  of  a  liberal  mind  before  brutal 
force. 

But  in  the  part  clearly  Dutch,  that  is,  in 
the  numerous  drawings  where  Raemaekers' 
chief  aim  is  to  put  his  countrymen  on  guard 
against  the  Cicrmans,  to  counsel  them  not  to 
be  intimidated  and  entangled  by  the  bulletins 
of  their  victories,  the  artist's  Dutch  origin  is 
not  particularly  marked.  He  is  not  ethni- 
call\  representative.  This  shows  that  Rae- 
maekers, being  a  liberal,  developed  a  cosmo- 
politan art  formed  of  the  grand  principles 
of  human  libert\  and  the  desire  of  a  better 
social  future.     And  he  is  an  adept  in  that  art. 

Can  it  be  said  that  he  has  been  greatly  influ- 
enced, technically,  by  French  art?  I  think  not. 
Raemaekers"  designs  have  only  very  partial  points 
of  contact  with  the  great  French  humorists.  He 
has  no  mannerisms  or  prejudices. 

His  art  is  really  of  the  North;  one  may  note 
in  the  powerfully  square  shoulders  of  his  soldiers, 
in  their  violent  countenances,  an  atavism,  recall 
the  faces  of  Jordaens.  His  coloring  is  very 
simple;  black  and  white  have  sufficed  fur  his 
greatest  effects;  he  has  preferred  them.  In  this 
gatnut  of  designs,  is  it  the  nature  of  the  subjects, 
is  it  the  presentation  which  reminds  one  of  (>oya"s 
pictures,  with  whom,  for  that  matter,  he  is  not 
preoccupied.  It  is  the  subjects,  perhaps,  which 
cause  the  very  vague  similitude.  In  reality,  one 
caimot  say  th.it  Raemaekers'  method  creates  a 
manner,  it  is  precisely  the  total  absence  of  the 
usual  resort  to  extremes  and  of  intentional  sys- 
tem which  eives  these  intelligent  designs  the 
effect  of  writing. 

Raemaekers'    way   of   viewing   the    tragic   hap- 
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penings  admits,  along  with  his  indignation,  of  a 
bantering  touch.  Here  he  is  racy  of  the  soil,  but 
by  his  moderation  he  likewise  approaches  classic 
art.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have  clearly  discerned  a 
chief  trait  of  the  actual  German  mobilized 
trooper.  He  is  fierce,  but  Raemaekers  distinctly 
indicates  by  his  figures  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  brute  is  unchained  in  the  landiiehr  by 
battle,  pillage,  facile  indulgence  of  the  senses, 
as  well  as  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors  dic- 
tated by  a  barbarous  conception  of  war,  at  that 
yen."  moment  the  trooper  is  an  inflamed  iron- 
monger of  some  petty  town  of  Hesse  or  Pomer- 
ania.  He  has  discovered  this  new  element,  which 
makes  his  soldiers  so  different  from  those  of  the 
old  militar\-  painters;  his  faces  are  carefully 
studied  and  doubtless  reproduced  from  mem- 
ory'.   .    . 

Raemaekers  evidently  knows  the  German  sol- 
dier. He  notes  his  manner,  but,  above  all,  he 
studies  his  face,  seizes  the  attribute  of  strength 
as  well  as  of  brutalitv'.  In  the  careful  attention 
to  details  he  is  pronouncedly  Dutch,  an  heir  of 
Flemish  art.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  kind 
of  indignation  which  maintains  to  a  high  degree 
an  expression  of  phlegmatism,  to  measure  the 
disparit>-  between  it  and  the  French  conception, 
one  should  compare  Raemaekers  with  another 
powerful  artist,  Jeanniot,  who  has  pictured  the 
invasion  in  the  most  striking  and  vivid  manner. 

The  artist  excels  particularly,  perhaps,  in 
pictures  of  small  compass  portraying  German 
atrocities.  One  has  a  ver>-  realizing  sense 
of  the  artist's  excitement.  He  reproduces 
the    entire    drama.      In    Raemaekers'    most 


LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS 


'.i^'VIAWY  TO   UNCtC   RAM 

"*  •,   llllU  job  I  can  An  wllhotrt 

'I   I  ho(Ni  you  will  not   rrally 


famous  canvases — his  pictures  of  Louvain,  a 
vast  procession  of  widows,  a  field  of  battle 
turned  into  a  river  with  floating  corpses,  and 
other  horrors,  the  artist  retains  the  attitude 
of  a  philosopher  who  ascertains,  explains, 
gives  one  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation* 
His  drawings  which  appear  in  a  newspaper 
form  a  constituent  part  of  it;  they  are  tanta- 
mount to  articles  of  the  first  order. 

His  method  is  excellent;  and  he  handles  it 
»o  well  ihat  he  seems  to  have  crcatctl  it.  Highly 
talented,  his  talent  is  of  an  individual  sort.  W'c 
sought  above  to  distiiigui>h  what  in  his  art  is 
due  to  his  country,  without  finding  direct  influ- 
ences of  conception  or  workmanship.  Hut  if  one 
wishes  l«)  diitcovrr  Raemaekcr"!'  alliliatioiis  and  his 
lies  with  his  nativr  land,  one  iniiMt  rerall  the 
Dutch  iif  llir  ol<l  da\<i,  to  wiidin  lilirrly  of  tlminzlit 
wai  a  taw  and  hri<ipitality  to  free  thought  a 
duty.  Did  tint  itavaiit<t  and  turn  of  Icttrrx  seek,  in 
Mollaiid,  freedom  of  thought  and  expreiision? 
And  thrv  found  it,  not  owing  to  tlir  ronstiiiitinii 
of  the  country,  but  to  the  |)rrvailing  >i>irit  of  the 
land. 

The  (jreal  liheraln  who  clir(i<ihr(l  th.ii  liotpit- 
ablr  «pirii  wrrr  no  doubt  a  claim  apart  from  the 
ma««r».  It  wan  (he  Dutch  ^litr  who  gave  thr  firnt 
place  lo  liberty  of  thought.  Aiul  it  in  from 
ih'or  Dii'rh,  inirllri'tiiallv  no  roiira(,;roiiii  iiiid  no 
hoomt,  that  l^oiiik  K.irtiinrkrni,  thr  gnod  frinid 
of  thr  I  rrnrli  and  thr  rxcrllent  artiit,  in  dc- 
ft<  riiilril    ill    .1    ilirrct    line. 
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RUSSIA'S  NATURAL   RESOURCES 


THE  development  of  Russia's  industrial 
resources  has  always  bc-eii  a  favorite 
theme  Mith  all  those  who  have  "preached" 
Russia  from  any  public  forum  here  or 
abroad.  The  present  war  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  Russian  people  themselves,  to 
whom  the  Russian  political  situation  was 
always  the  one  great  national  problem,  in 
the  economic  future  of  their  country.  The 
Russian  public  has  found,  in  these  critical 
days  for  their  national  financial  SNStem,  con- 
solation in  the  bright  future  which  Russia's 
vast  latent  wealth  promised.  But  this  con- 
solation has  suffered  a  painful  blow  at  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  au- 
thoritative Russian  economists  and  sociolo- 
gists, Professor  M.  Tugan-Haranovski.  In 
an  article  in  the  Rctdi  (Petrograd).  which 
has  raised  a  storm  in  the  Russian  press,  he 
mercilessly  shatters  the  extravagant  hopes 
that  are  being  placed  in  Russia's  "inexhaust- 
ible resources,"  and  pokes  fun  at  the  formula 
— "the  development  of  our  industrial  re- 
sources"— which  is  being  used  as  a  cure  for 
all  the  economic  ills  from  which  Russia  is 
suffering. 

The  formula  Is  a  very  comforting  one,  and  it 
is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  argue  against  it. 
But  therein  lies  its  trouble.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  a  doctor  who  answers  the  question  as  to  a 
medicine  for  combating  a  disease  by  replying 
that  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  health  of  the 
patient?  In  sul)stance,  the  two  answers  are  the 
same.  Who  doubts  that  the  development  of 
natural  resources  is  the  best  way  to  cure  aH 
economic  ills?  Surely,  wealth  could  eliminate 
poverty.  But,  where  get  that  wealth,  is  the  crux 
of  the   situation. 

Has  not  our  government  exerted  all  its  powers 
for  the  last  two  centuries  to  develop  Russian 
industries?  What  new  methods  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  country's  industrial  growth  are  now 
proposed  by  those  who  so  ardently  advocate  the 
applic.ition    of   the    above-mentioned    formula? 

Professor  Raranovski  analyzes  at  length 
the  arguments  of  the  industrial  interests  and 
others  shouting  from  all  corners  that  Rus- 
sia's salvation  lies  in  her  industrial  de\elop- 
ment,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  devised  no  new  methods.  The  gist  of 
their  discourses  is  "old  stuff' — the  protective 
tariff,"  which  has  been  strengthened  con- 
stantly in  Russia  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  yielding  no  results. 

Such  results  of  manv  years'  efforts  to  develop 
our  industries  ciimot  Ixit  ic.id  one  to  the  (jucslion: 
Arc  there  not  some  deeper  c.iuses  for  the  weak- 
ness of  our  industrial  system — causes  that  are 
pot  to  be  remedied  by  any  tariff  barriers?  And 
It  seems   to  inc   ihnt    there    are   two   such  causes, 


first,  the  general  condition  of  our  civic  life,  and, 
second,   the   natural   condition   of  our  country. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  stated  causes,  the  im- 
perfection of  our  social  and  political  organism, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it,  since  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  The  second  assigned 
cause  is  not  generally  and  sufficiently  recognized. 

We  like  to  talk  about  the  inexhaustible  natural 
wealth  of  Russia,  and  not  onl>'  the  general 
public,  but  also  scholarlv  specialists,  not  infre- 
quently claim  that  Russia  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments for  an  industrial  development  on  a  scale 
far  larger  than  any  of  the  Western  European 
countries.  The  people  believe  these  claims,  with- 
out attempting  to  verify  them  by  a  reference  to 
statistics.  But,  should  one's  attitude  to  the  ques- 
tion become  more  serious,  he  will  discover  that 
in  reality  matters  do  not  look  as  bright  as  they 
are  generally  supposed  to.  If  we  are  uncjues- 
tionably  wealthv  in  some  elements  necessary  for 
an  industrial  development,  we  are  very  poor  in 
others. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  vast  reserves  of 
iron  ore,  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  provided  with 
coal,  and,  generally,  with  mineral  fuel.  It  is  not 
merely  that  we  are  behind  the  Western  Kuro- 
pean  countries  in  this  respect,  but  we  have  many 
times  less  than  any  of  them.  From  statistical 
data  we  find  that  there  is  in  European  Russia 
three  times  less  coal  than  in  England,  seven 
times  less  than  in  Clermany,  and  nearly  seventy 
times  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Besides,  one 
must  take  into  consideration  the  area  of  Russia 
and  the  other  countries,  and  then  we  can  safely 
say  that  each  unit  of  area  in  Russia  is  provided 
with  tens  of  times  less  coal  than  any  industrial 
European  country. 

This  cardinal  fact  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
estimation  of  Russia's  industrial  perspectives. 
Of  course,  such  regions  as  the  Donetzki  ( 1>  ing 
along  the  River  Don),  are  rich  enough  in  coal 
to  support  in  that  territory  the  most  powerful 
industrial  svstem.  But  we  have  only  one  such 
region  in  Russia,  and  the  transportation  of  coal 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  cannot  but 
raise  its  price  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the 
cost  of  production  of   any  article  prohibitive. 

The  writer  then  makes  the  statement  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  say  that  Russia  coitld 
not  and  would  not  progress  industrially. 
He  thinks  that  under  an  efficient  financial 
ami  economic  adnu'nistration,  implying  also 
a  more  progressive  and  democratic  political 
go\ernment,  Russia  could  achieve  some  ex- 
cellent results.     Rut — 

the  foundation  of  Russia's  economic  weal  will 
always  remain  agriculture.  Russian  industry 
will  feel  a  sound  basis  underneath  itself  only 
when  it  will  be  able  to  lean  against  Russia's 
developed  agricultural  system.  As  far  as  rural 
economy  goes,  Russia,  indeed,  possesses  a  reserve 
of  natural  resources  of  which  the  Western  coun- 
tries cou'd  never  even  dream.  Therein  is  located 
our  elemental  force,  and  the  entire  program  of 
our  ecotiomic  policies  should  be  plantied  corre- 
spondingly. We  shall  never  become  an  .America, 
but  in  our  own  line  we  may  reach  as  high  a  place. 
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THE  possibility,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  the  probability,  that  Pope  Benedict 
XV  ^\-ill  be  invited  to  send  a  delegate  to  any 
peace  congress  that  may  be  eventually  assem- 
bled, is  creating  a  certain  degree  of  uneasiness 
among  thoughtful  Italians,  for  they  well 
know  that  sixty  years  ago  the  great  Italian 
statesman,  Cavour,  took  advantage  of  his 
presence  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  to  set  be- 
fore the  representati^•es  of  the  powers  the 
strong  points  of  ^iedmont's  case  against 
Austria,  and  so  convincingly  as  to  inspire 
Napoleon  III  with  an  ardent  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  unit}'. 

That  this  historic  example  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  Benedict  XV  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  is 
recognized  as  a  danger  by  many  patriotic 
Italians,  e\'en  by  those  who  still  retain  their 
fidelity  to  the  Church. 

The  best  and  most  authoritative  presenta- 
tion of  these  \news  is  given  by  Senator 
Lugenio  \'alli  in  Xuova  Antologia  (Rome). 
The  present  status  of  the  Pope,  as  determined 
by  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  enacted  March 
13,  1871,  about  six  months  after  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops,  is  slightly 
anomalous.  He  has  no  longer  any  territorial 
r  ^'Os.    but    yet    the    \'atican    and    the 

i  1  are  under  his  immediate  and  exclu- 

sive control. 

Moreover,  in  this  Italian  law  the  Pope's 
sovereignty  is  so  far  recognized  as  to  admit 
his  right  to  have  direct  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  such  powers  as  choose  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  the  Papal  Court. 
Hence  his  relative  indcr>cndcnce  and  his  ab- 
stract right  to  participate  in  a  European  Con- 
gress can  scarcely  be  denied. 

Furt^ '■•    '■'      Titus  in  this  respect  re- 
mains «  f  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  \'ienna  Congrevi  of  1^15  when  the  Papal 
nun                                '     admitted  as  the  equal 
of    '            ,...     .....;      r>f   the   tcniixifal   va - 

but  wa»  even  accorded  formal  pre- 
cedence over  than. 

All  this  \\  frrrly  and  franklv  ndmiftrd  by 
nwnt  It^iliaoH,  hiit  all  rxcrpt  fho<»c  who  are 
distinct  partisans  of  the  old  order  of  thincn 

n  fli.nt  to  make  tlir 
J'  .,.    .  ,  .,  '•'»',  there  must  be 

a   (lr;ir    iji  .'hand    that   the 

question  of  his  temporal  prm-er,  or  of  any 
intrrnaf    '    '  '  r  of  thr  tprcial   priv- 

ileges .1  <-    I,,iw   of   (  lu.ir.intrr^, 


shall  not  be  opened  up  at  the  Congress.  This 
being  fully  understood,  Senator  V^alli  de- 
clares that  Italy  would  have  no  reason  to  op- 
pose the  sending  of  a  Papal  representative 
to  the  congress. 

Incidentally  Senator  Valli  takes  occasion 
to  voice  his  opinion  that  any  international 
guarantee  of  the  papal  prerogatives,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees, 
would  immediately  compromise  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Italian  state,  and  would  indi- 
rectly endanger  its  territorial  integrity.  Nor 
would  this  be  all.  The  most  essential  parts 
of  Italy's  legislation  would  become  exposed 
in  the  future  to  a  positive  or  negative  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Pontifif  and 
of  the  powers  which  had  guaranteed  his  posi- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  the  Pope's  status  in  a  con- 
gress is  also  treated  by  Signor  Cesare  Olmo, 
in  Rassegna  Kazionale  (Floren.ce).  After 
discussing  the  question  along  the  lines  we 
have  already  indicated,  he  says: 


It  having  been  shown  that  the  presence  of  a 
delecate  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  at  the  Congress 
would  not  increase  the  danjcer,  if  danger  there 
be,  to  the  full  and  entire  sovercigntj'  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government  in  Rome,  it  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  there  would  be  any  reluctance 
to  having  in  the  peace  congress  one  Italian  more, 
for  such  is  the  nationality  of  the   reigning  Pope. 

However,  in  an  assemblage  the  main  object  of 
whose  efforts  should  be  to  insure  against  a  new 
outbreak  of  war,  and  it  reirstal)lishcs  those  normal 
conditions  of  social  life  which  the  latest  warlike 
systems  seem  to  have  wholly  forgotten,  would 
not  the  presence  of  one  who  has  not  only  con- 
demned the  war,  but  who  has  passed  severe  judg- 
ment upon  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted, be  at  once  opportune  and  desirable?  For 
it  is  well  to  recall  that  Ucnedirt  XV,  in  his  let- 
ters, has  declared  (hat  this  war  is  both  a  dis- 
honoralile   and   a   suicidal   one   for   F.urope. 

For  my  part,  I  confess  that  after  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  latest  (Icrman  maxims — only  too  read- 
ily accrpird  by  the  l.aiin  world,  iti  a  spirit  of 
rrprital  and  defriiiir — that  the  aim  of  war  is  the 
detiruction  of  the  enemy,  is  to  do  him  the  great- 
est possible  harm  in  every  way,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  end  no  means,  however  frightful, 
are  to  be  n-jrcicd — in  the  face  of  ihcic  maxims 
which  wriulil  thriiit  the  world  bark  into  the  bar- 
liarism  of  thr  Dark  Ages,  it  tirnnH  (o  nir  that  «)iie 
cannot  Conitcicniiousiy  reject  the  couiinel,  the 
word,  (he  vole  of  an  illustrious  reprmrntativc  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  And  this  all  the  more 
that,  detp'iilrd  of  irtnpornl  power,  he  (iiids  him- 
self, by  forre  of  rirciitiinlanrrs  and  bv  his  oMire, 
called  upon  to  .idvornte  tliixie  tnoral  priiiripirs 
whirh  are  the  basis  of  mo<lrrn  civilization,  that 
is  to  «av,  of  Chritiiaii  civilization. 
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WOMEN   IN  MEN'S  JOBS 


AMONG  the  vast  readjustments  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  belligerent  coun- 
tries brought  about  by  the  war,  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  women  have  pressed  forward  to  take 
up  the  labor  hitherto  supposed  to  require 
the  brain  and  brawn  of  men.  Not  alone  in 
clerical  positions,  but  in  ever>'  sort  of  work 
demanding  sustained  physical  exertion  the 
women  have  made  good — whether  in  the 
plowing  of  land  and  raising  of  crops  or  in 
the  strenuous  labors  of  the  munition  factory. 

Already  ominous  tears  are  expressed  lest 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  returning  veterans 
may  find  it  difficult  to  oust  the  fair  usurpers. 
The  problem  is  very  complex.  While  many 
women  will  be  glad  to  return  to  the  shelter 
of  the  fireside  there  are  thousands  of  others 
who  will  cling  to  the  new-found  work, 
either  because  of  the  death  of  the  bread- 
winner or  because  regular  hours  and  a  regu- 
lar wage  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  them 
than  the  "woman's  work"  that  "is  never 
done,"  with  its  irregular  and  uncertain 
wage. 

Many  factors  will  enter  into  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  among  these  the  wom- 
an's capacity  to  endure  the  conditions  of  any 
given  sort  of  occupation  and  the  amount 
and  quality  of  her  output  will  have  enor- 
mous weight.  For  this  reason  a  critical 
study  of  the  results  of  the  forced  employ- 
ment of  women  in  places  formerly  filled  by 
their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  or  sons, 
which  was  recently  undertaken  by  a  famous 
German  manufacturing  plant,  the  Driiger- 
werke,  is  highly  significant.  This  study  ap- 
peared in  the  organ  of  the  firm,  the  Drdgcr- 
hefte,  and  was  abstracted  by  Die  Umschau 
(Frankfurt)  of  April  22,  from  which  we 
quote: 

The  female  employees  of  this  concern  consist 
preponderantly  of  girls  and  women  who  have 
been  forced  by  the  economic  pressure  of  the 
times  to  become  wage-earners  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  .\mong  these  the  number  who 
have  been  previously  self-supporting  is  very 
small.  Between  these  two  groups  of  women  a 
technical  difference  in  the  work  soon  becomes 
sharply  obvious.  .Ml  the  women  who  have  al- 
readv  been  occupied  in  gainful  pursuits  attain 
a  normal  output  with  less  expenditure  of 
strength  than  those  who  have  not  previously  been 
wage-earners.  This  difference  disappeared  very 
slowly.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  output 
of  the  younger  women  and  girls  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  older  ones,  and  that  the  decrease 
in  output  due  to  age  began  earlier  with  women 
than   with   men. 


However,  there  was  one  fact  that  caused 
considerable  surprise — namely,  that  there 
were  a  number  of  instances  where  women 
equaled  men  in  their  output,  even  at  the 
heaviest  sort  of  labor,  such,  for  instance,  as 
rivet-stamping  and  even  on  the  night  shift. 
Of  course,  these  were  women  in  their  physi- 
cal prime. 

A  circumstance  which  might  have  been 
expected  was  that  the  women  who  had  never 
before  been  wage-earners  found  the  work 
more  laborious  than  those  who  had  had  pre- 
vious experience  of  some  sort  in  the  labor 
market.  With  time,  however,  this  difference 
disappeared.  An  observation  which  will  not 
please  the  feminists  was  that  the  women 
showed  little  power  to  grasp  the  relation- 
ship of  the  part  to  the  whole  in  their  work, 
and  displayed  on  the  whole  little  tendency 
to  think  for  themselves  while  working. 

The  psychological  attitude  toward  the 
work  was  highly  interesting.  Those  women 
who  had  previously  been  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances without  being  obliged  to  do 
•work  outside  the  home  displayed  false  pride 
and  embarrassment  on  first  taking  positions. 
Apparently  there  was  a  feeling  of  having 
been  obliged  to  "come  down  a  peg''  socially. 
They  found  the  first  few  days  ver>-  hard, 
and  were  affected  unpleasantly  by  the  new 
surroundings,  the  strange  companions,  even 
the  unfamiliar  noises  and  smells  of  the 
factory.  But  one  or  two  pay  days  wrought 
a  difference  and  the  powerful  incentive  of 
joy    in    self-support    began    to    be   operative. 

One  more  thing  is  very  remarkable.  It  proved 
to  be  the  case  that  women  working  under  like 
conditions  developed  a  strong  sense  of  collective 
unity,  despite  mutual  skirmishing.  The  transfer- 
ence of  a  woman  from  one  workroom  to  another 
was  almost  impracticalile,  because  the  separation 
from  the  familiar  group  had  such  an  unfavorable 
impression  upon  the  spirits  that  the  capacity  for 
work  was  unfavorably  influenced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  forewoman  and  the  workwomen  of 
any  given  group  held  together  with  a  sense  of 
common  interest  when  business  regulations  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  various  groups. 

An  amusing  comment  is  that  women  who 
came  to  work  arra\ed  in  conspicuous  cos- 
tumes were  s<Min  trained  to  simplicit>'  by 
the  example  of  others.  One  can  but  won- 
der whether  this  conformity  would  have 
been  so  easily  induced  if  the  other  sex  had 
not  been  "gone  to  the  wars."  Considering 
the  conditions  to  be  contended  against  the 
average  of  health  was  fairly  good.     In  the 
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month  of  November,  which  usually  exhibits 
an  increased  sick  list  the  following  condi- 
tions  obtained    among   a    thousand   women : 

Fainting  spells,  nine  cases;  pain  in  stomach, 
fourteen  cases;  heart  affection,  three  cases;  head- 
ache, accompanied  by  dizziness,  nausea,  and  atv 
dominai  pains,  forty  cases. 

Resides    the    maladies    thus    listed    there 
were  illnesses  due  to  taking  cold,  cramps,  in- 


flammations,   and    injuries    from    slight    ac- 
cidents. 

In  fourteen  cases  the  trouble  was  con- 
nected with  periodical  conditions.  In  twen- 
ty-six cases  the  invalids  had  to  stop  work ; 
they  were  sent  home  or  to  a  physician.  On 
the  whole  this  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
showing,  which,  of  course,  would  tend  to 
be  bettered  as  the  workers  became  more 
skilled   and  more   inured   to   the  conditions. 


THE    FOREMOST  LIVING  COMPOSER 


''f'^W'UNTY    years    ago    Richard    Strauss 
A.   was    w      '  to    all    orthodox    music 

critics.  In  .  ■  >  .in  American  writer  called 
him  "a  noiv>mc,  nasty,  rollicking  Til!  Ku- 
Irnspirgel,  Gargantua  of  Germany,  with 
the  wir'  '-•  of   a   yellow  clarinet   in 

hi*   bra,;.         .  beer-hoiive    rhythm   of   a 

pint  pot  in  his  hrnrt."  And  in  the  name 
yrnr  Mr.  D.nnirl  C^rrgorv  Mav»n,  in  his 
br^fik  on  "llerthoven  and  His  Korcrunners," 
while  he  did  not  rnrntion  the  name  of 
StrausA,  condnnnrd  all  program  music  and 
Its  "horde"  oi  idrnt,  liold- 

injE  that  »incc    .-     :  ^   had   "gone 

to  •ced.'* 


Now  Mr.  Mason  proffers,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  tlie  Musinil  (Jimrttrly  (New 
York),  a  deeply  interesting  and  a  valuable 
"Study  of  Strauss"  which  proves  anew  that 
the  world  moves,  and  tliat  some  music  critics 
move  with  it,  and  in  winch  lie  praises  par- 
ticularly Strauss's  "iill  I'.wlenspiegel"  as  a 
witty  piece  in  which  "the  wit  is  yet  for- 
gotten in  the  Wauty." 

Sketching  rapi<ily  the  chri>n(»lf)gy  of 
Richard  Strauss's  artistic  life  to  the  present 
day,  Mr.  Mavin  lists  the  "tra<litional  three 
l>erio«ls,"  not  as  "I)is«Ipline,  maturity,  eicen- 
tricifv,"  which  stiffue  liitii  as  a  (levri|)tion 
of   Heethoven'n  develr»pn>ent,   hut  simply   as: 
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RKHAKD    STRAUSS 
(Whose   work   is   estimated  by   Daniel   G.    Mason) 

"Music,  program  music,  and  music  drama." 
He  says: 

This  rapid  survey  of  Strauss's  creative  ac- 
tivity shows  that  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind 
is  toward  the  realistic  and  dramatic  side  of  his 
art;  it  was  only  in  his  youth,  before  he  had 
found  himself,  that  he  wrote  self-sufficing  music; 
and  though  lyrical  power  is  shown  in  many  of 
his  songs  and  in  passages  of  almost  all  the  or- 
chestral works,  yet  it  is  on  the  whole  true  to 
say  that  the  essential  Strauss  is  Strauss  the 
dramatist.  And  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  are 
the  qualities  of  temperament  retiuisite  to  a  drama- 
tist, I  believe  we  shall  find  in  Strauss's  possession 
of  them  in  altogether  unusual  measure  the  key 
to  his  commanding  position  among  the  musico- 
dramatists  of   our   day. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  Strauss 
has,  in  unequal  but  high  degree,  these  quali- 
ties of  the  dramatist:  observation,  sympathy, 
and  magnanimity.  "The  first  he  has  in 
almost  unparalleled  measure;  the  second 
somewhat  fitfully,  sometimes  inhibited  by 
his  ironic  cynicism ;  the  third  in  his  most 
genial  moods,  as  for  instance  in  the  epi- 
logue to  'Till  Eulenspiegel'."  From  the 
testimony  of  his  musical  works  Mr.  Mason 
finds  in  Strauss  "a  rather  extreme  case  of 
the  active  temperament,  a  man  of  positively 
explosive  nervous  energ\-."  This  overflow- 
ing and  leaping  nervous  energ)'  is  indicated 


by  the  characteristics  of  his  melody,  which 
are  wide  erratic  skips  and  incisive  abrupt 
rhythms,  more  rising  than  falling  phrases, 
and  his  preference  for  the  major  to  the 
minor  mode,  and  for  the  vigorous  duple  to 
the  more  subtle  triple  meter.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  positive  points  leads  the 
critic  to  an  examination  of  the  p(jsitive  re- 
sults, in  the  way  of  keen  observation  and 
masterly  cliaracterization,  of  this  '  active- 
minded  interest  of  Strauss  in  what  lies 
about  him. 

Strauss's  characterization  is  consummate.  Su- 
perlatives are  dangerous,  but  probably  no  other 
musician  has  ever  carried  to  such  a  point  the 
power  of  music  to  depict,  or,  at  least,  to  suggest, 
varieties  of  character,  both  in  human  beings  and 
in  inanimate  objects.  .  .  .  We  have  a  suffi- 
ciently varied  collection  of  portraits  in  his  gal- 
lery, each  sketched  with  a  Sargent-like  pene- 
tration. 

The  subtlety  of  the  composer's  use  of  rhythm 
for  characterization  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  almost  justifies  the  extreme  detail  of  his  an- 
notator's  analyses,  as,  for  example,  of  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  Klatte's  diagnosis  of  the  hero's  character 
in  "Ein  Heldenlebcn,"  which  reads  like  an  old- 
fashioned    phrenological    chart. 

In  the  use  of  harmony  for  characterization 
Strauss  is  no  less  skilful  than  in  the  more  im- 
portant matters  of  melody  and  rhythm. 

Turning  to  the  qualit)'  of  sympathy,  Mr. 
Mason  finds  that  many  of  Strauss's  most 
characteristic  merits,  as  well  as  defects,  may 
be  traced  to  his  lack  of  "the  introspective 
tendency  which  has  been  so  fundamental  in 
most  of  the  other  great  German  musicians, 
from  Bach  to  \Vagner,  and  which  is  seen 
perhaps  at  its  purest  and  best  in  Schumann. 
Strauss  is  at  the  other  pole  from  Schumann 
— and  music  is  wide!"     He  continues: 

Schumann's  was  a  noble  introspection  that  no 
one  who  knows  it  can  help  loving;  but  in  na- 
tures less  pure  the  introspective  habit  of  German 
romanticism  has  not  always  been  so  happy  in 
its  effects.  -An  unhealthy  degree  of  self-contem- 
plation tends  to  substitute  futile  or  morbid  im- 
aginings for  the  solid  realities  of  life. 
The  vapors  of  such  confirmed  sentimentalism  can 
best  be  dispersed  by  a  ray  of  clear,  cold  intelli- 
gence, such  as  Shaw  plays  through  contemporary 
literature  and  Strauss  through  contemporary 
music.  .  .  .  Strauss  has  rooted  us  out  of  our 
agreeable  reveries,  sent  us  parking  outdoors,  and 
made  us  gasp  with  the  stinging  imparts  of  crude 
existence  and  the  tingling  lungfuls  of  fresh  air. 
Is  it  not  Wi)rth  while,  for  this  vigorous  life,  to 
sacrifice  a  few  subtle  nuances  of  feeling? 

The  essay  is  not  compounded  of  praise 
alone.  For  one  reason  and  another — tein- 
peramcnt,  environment,  the  enervation  of 
the  operatic  atmosphere  with  its  constant 
quest  of  "effect" — it  is  pointed  out  in  con- 
siderable detail  that  the  fresh  and  vital  ele- 
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ments  in  Strauss's  art  have  not  entirely 
escaped  contamination  by  more  stale,  con- 
ventional, and  specious  ones.  "ParticuLirly 
has  he  failed  of  his  highest  achievement,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  desire  for  immediate 
appeal,  the  bias  of  an  over-active  mind,  or 
the  fallacies  of  a  one-sided  aesthetic  have 
led  him  too  far  from  the  subjective  emotion 
which  is  truly  the  soul  of  music"  This 
converted  critic  concludes: 

Yet  when  all  subtractions  are  made  he  must 
remain  one  of  the  great  creative  musicians  of 
his  day.  His  surprising  vigor  and  trenchancy  of 
mind,  his  wit,  his  sense  of  comedy  (in  the  Mere- 
dithian  use  of  the  word),  his  unerring  eye  for 
character,  and,  at  his  best,  his  sjmpathetic  inter- 
pretation of  life  and  his  broad  grasp  of  its  sig- 
nificance as  a  whole,  combine  to  produce  a  unique 
personality.  Some  of  the  eloquence  we  find  in 
the  more  pompous  parts  of  "Zarathustra"  or  "Ein 
Heldenlcben''  posteritj^  will  probably  dismiss  as 
bombast;  but  posteritj-  will  be  stupid,  indeed, 
if  it  does  not  prize  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  and  "Don 


Quixote"   as   master  expressions  of  the  spirit   of 
comedy  in  music. 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  particularly,  is  a  well- 
nigh  perfect  blending  of  the  three  qualities  of 
the  master  dramatist  we  began  b\'  discussing. 
It  combines  the  observation  ot  a  Swift  with  the 
sympathetic  imagination  of  a  Thackera}'.  Be- 
neath its  turbulent  surface  of  fun  is  a  deep  sense 
of  pathos,  of  the  fragmentariness  and  fleetingness 
of  Till,  for  all  his  pranks;  so  that  to  the  sensi- 
tive it  maj-  easily  bring  tears  as  well  as  smiles. 
Above  all,  it  has  that  largeness  of  vision,  rarest 
of  artistic  qualities,  which  not  onlj-  penetrates 
from  appearance  to  feeling,  but  grasps  feeling 
in  all  its  relations,  presents  a  unified  picture  of 
life,  and  purges  the  emotions  as  the  Greek 
tragedy  aimed  to  do.  All  is  suffused  in  beauty. 
The  prologue,  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was-  a 
man,"  and  the  epilogue,  "Thus  it  happened  to 
Till  Eulenspiegel,"  make  a  complete  cycle  of  the 
work  and  remove  its  expression  to  a  philosophic 
or  poetic  plane  high  above  mere  crude  realism. 
There  are  doubtless  more  impressive  single  pas- 
sages in  later  works,  but  it  maj'  be  doubted  if 
anything  Strauss  has  ever  written  is  more  per- 
fect or  more  tender  than  this  wittiest  of  pieces, 
in  which  the  wit  is  yet  forgotten  in  the  beauty. 


LEADERS  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION— 
THEIR  LITERARY  WORK 


MR.    EDWARD   J.   OBRIEX   writes 
in    the    Boston    Transcript   that   by   a 
fortunate  set  of  circumstances   he   has   had 
access  to  the  poems  of  three  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Revolution  that  has  come  to  s^j  tragical 
an    end.      These   men    are    the    late    P.    J. 
Pcarse,  or  Padraic  MacPiarais,  as  he  signed 
his    p<jetry;    Thomas    MacDonagh,    and    a 
younger  man  who  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  three  years,  Joseph  Mar>'  Plun- 
Icctt.     They  were  highly  educated  dreamers, 
men  of  great  imaginative  p^jwer  and  exalted 
vision,    passionately    attached    to    the    ideals 
they  followed. 

Thomas  MacDonagh  was  born  in   1878, 
and   was  conscc|ucntly   thirty-eight   years  of 
age  when  he  was  executed.      He  had   pub- 
lished   five   volumes  of   p*>rtry:      "Through 
the  Ivor>'  Gate."   VH)2',  "April  and   May," 
Vm-.  "'I*hc  f;r,hlrn  Joy."  1906;  "Songs  of 
.Myself,"     1910;     and     "Lyrical     Poems," 
1913.     He  was  for  luime  time  editor  of  The 
Iriih    Rrt'irw,    the    chief    literary    organ    of 
>      --    -      -  --  -ivr  Irr!   -  '  ■     •   '  '      'id  piib- 

\  '■  on  "I  .ion  and 

the  Art  of  Knglish  Poetry."     Mr.  O'Brien 
%zy%  of  him : 

I  find  the  fineat  flowrrifiK  o'  hi*  poetry  in 
"I.yrifa!  f  -  "  and  in  ihc  li|{he  of  prrtrnt 
trtnl*  p«-  r  nK>«l  mrmoratilr  j»orm  in  fhal 

>rsbl«  volume  i«  ihc  following  r|uairain: 


Though   silence   be   the   meed   of  death, 
In  dust  of  death  a  soul   doth  burn; 

Poet,    rekindled    by   thy   breath, 

Joy  flames  within  her  funeral   urn. 

In    view    of   his    tragic    fate,    his    poem    entitled 
"Wishes  for  My  Son"  is  especially  poignant. 


IHUMAk    MAClW.HACIl,    IHIHII    fOKT   AND   kKDKL 
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There  is  a  poem  by  MacDonagh  called  "Tlie 
Poet  Captain,"  in  which  he  dreams  of  the  poet 
being  tlirice  summoned  to  lead  his  nation  unto 
victory  and  freedom,  and,  after  wiiming  the  vic- 
tory, doubting  and  wondering  as  he  remembers 
how  little  the  history  of  a  nation's  freedom  avails 
in  the  record  of  eternity,  whose  story  is  hardly 
altered  by  its  myriad  changes.  It  was  Mac- 
llonagh's  passionate  spirit  of  adoration  which 
made  him  a  poet;  his  love  for  his  country  which 
made  him  seal  his  poetry  with  his  blood.  Per- 
haps he  found  beauty  at  last  in  stranger  ways 
and  more  dear  than  any  of  which  he  had 
dreamed  when  he  wrote  his  mysteriously  lovely 
"Litany  of  Heauty,"  from  which  1  can  only  quote 
a   single   fragment: 

O  Beauty  of  wisdom  unsought 

That   in   trance   to   poet   is   taught. 

Uttered   in   secret   lay, 

Singing  the  heart  from  earth  away. 

Cunning  the   soul    from   care   to   lure — 

O   mystic   lily   from   stain    and   death   secure, 

Till   the  end   of  all   to  stay! 

O   shapely   flower    that   must   forever   endure! 

t)   voice  of   God   that  every  heart   must   hear! 

O    hymn    of   purest   souls   that   dost   unsphere 

The    ravished    soul    that  hears!      O   white,   white 

gem ! 
O    rose  that  dost  the   senses  drown   in   bliss! 
No   thought   shall   stay  the  wing,   or  stem 
The  song,  or  win  the  heart  to  miss 
Thy  love,  thy  joy,  thy  rapture  divine! 

0  Beauty,  Beauty  ever  thine 
The  soul,   the   heart,  the   brain, 

To  own  thee  in   a   loud  perpetual  strain. 
Shriller   and   sweeter   than    song   of   wine, 
Than  song  of  sorrow  or  love  or  war ! 
*     *     « 

Austere   Beauty  of  Truth 
Lighting  the  way  of  the  just! 

Splendid   Beauty   of  Youth, 
Staying  when   Youth  is  sped. 
Living  when  Life  is  dead. 
Burning  in   funeral  dust! 

The   glory   of   form   doth    pale    and   pall, 
Beauty  endures  to   the   end   of   all. 

It  was  in  the  same  knightly  spirit  with  which 
he  wrote  these  lines  that  he  went  to  his  death 
deliberately  and  calmly,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
better  epitaph  than  his  own  lines: 

1  followed    a   morning  star 

And  I  stand  by  the  gate  of  Light, 
And   a   child   sings   my  farewell   to-night 
To  the  atom  things  that  are. 

Mr.  O'Brien  fitids  it  more  difficult  to 
}li\  c  as  clear  an  impression  of  Padraic  Pcarsc. 
All  those  who  knew  him  well  agree  that  he 
was  a  noMc-hearted  gentleman  wholly  de- 
\otcd  to  the  i     ercsts  of  Ireland. 

His  poetry  for  the  most  part  is  written  in 
Gaelic,  and  has  been  published  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Suantraidhe  apus  Goltraidhe."  His  best- 
known    Knglish    work    is    his    rendering    of    Irish 


folk-songs  and  old  Irish  rebel  songs  into  rhythmic 
unrhymed  English.  I  feel  that  he  can  be  most 
fairly  represented  perhaps  by  his  poem  entitled 
"The  Keening  of  Mary." 

The  wild,  flaming  passion  of  his  love  for  the 
Gael  and  hatred  of  the  Gall  found  absolutely 
final    poetic   expression    in    another    rendering: 

The  world  hath  conquered,  the  wind  hath  scat- 
tered   like   dust 

Alexander,  Caesar,  and  all  that  shared  their 
sway, 

Tara  is  grass,  and  behold  how  Troy  lieth  low — 

And  even  the  English,  perchance  their  hour  will 
come! 

His  own  epitaph  is  written  in  these  lines  from 
his  rendering  of  "The  Dirge  of  Oliver  Grace,  " 
by  Seaghan   .MacWalter  Walsh: 

He   wifl    not   be    seen   on    a    swift   joung   horse 
Clearing  a  road  over  fosse  and  fence — 
His   comeliness   is    forever   changed, 
On   his  majesty   hath   fallen   a   mist. 

His  gift-giving  hand    lieth   still, 

His  gallant  heart  is  dead   and   lifeless — 

Seed  of  soldiers,  friend   of  poets. 

Love  of  the  loud-chanting  music-makers. 

The  youngest  of  the  poet-revolutionists, 
Joseph  Mar)'  Plunkett,  \Ir.  O'Brien  thinks 
to  be  the  most  promising.  He  was  horn  in 
1887  and  has  published  a  book  of  p)oems  en- 
titled '"The  Circle  and  the  Sword,"  which 
is  dedicated  to  Thomas  MacUonagh. 

Other  poems  of  his  arc  to  be  found  in  the  files 
of  the  Irish  RrvifZi:,  the  Duhlin  Rri-irzi-  and  the 
Academy.  Because  the  future  yet  lies  before  hiin, 
brilliant  with  hope  for  Ireland,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  quoting  very  briefly  from  his  verses, 
while  assuring  the  reader  that  there  is  a  finer 
substance  than  almost  any  contemporary  .Ameri- 
can poet  can  show  in  these  quietly  framed 
Stan/as.  Joseph  Plunkett  may  be  destined  to  gi\  c 
the  new  generation  in  Young  Ireland  its  war 
songs  and  its  songs  of  peace.  He  has  already 
given  to  Ireland  a  stirring  visionary  ideal. 

OL-Jl    HERITAGE 

This  heritage  to  the  race  of  kings: 
Their  children   and   their  children's  seed 
Have  wrought  their  prophecies  in  deed 
Of  terrible   and   splendid   things. 

The  hands  that  fought,  the  hearts  that  broke 
In  old  immortal  tragedies, 
These  have  not  failed   beneath  the   skies. 
Their  children's  heads  refuse  the  yoke. 

And  still   their  hands  shall   guard   the   sod 
That  holds   their   fathers'   funeral   urn. 
Still   shall   their   hearts  volcanic  burn 
\\\\\\    anger   of   the    Sons   of   God. 

No  alien  sword  shall  earn  as  wage 
The  entail  of  their  blood   and  tears, 
No  shameful  price  for  peaceful  years 
Shall   ever  part  this  heritage. 
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V    WILSON   AT 

TWENTY-THREE 

(As  a  senior  at  Princeton, 
Class    of    18/9) 


Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Man  and  His  Work. 
By  Prof.  Henry  Jones  Ford.  Appleton.  332  pp. 
$1.50. 

Unlike  many  campaign  biographers,  Professor 
Ford  is  concerned  more  ■with  the  principles  on 
which  his  hero  acts  than  with  the  things  that  he 
has  done,  for,  as  he 
well  says,  "informa- 
tion without  insight  is 
of  little  value  and  in- 
deed may  be  a  dis- 
advantage.'' We  are 
therefore  indebted  to 
Professor  Ford  for  an 
orderly  presentation 
of  the  events  iu 
President  Wilson's  ca- 
reer, with  a  discrimi- 
nating statement  of 
their  constitutional 
significance.  Fur  a 
man  who  now  occu- 
pies so  distinguished 
a  place  in  contem- 
porary historj-,  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  public 
life  has  been  notably 
brief.  Six  years  ago 
he  had  never  held 
public     office,     yet     as 

a  writer,  a  public  speaker,  and  a  university 
professor  and  president,  he  had  found  various 
ways  of  making  known  his  views  upon  public 
ouestions.  These  are  presented  by  Mr.  Ford 
chiefly  in  President  Wilson's  own  words.  One 
chapter  of  the  book — "Personal  Traits  " — is  a  re- 
produaion  of  the  character  sketch  w.'-itten  by 
Professor  Ford  for  the  Review  oi^  Rkvifws  in  the 
summer  of  1912. 

The  Life  of  William  McKinley.  By  Charles 
S.  Olcott.  Houghton,  .Mifflin.  ?  v.  400,  418  pp. 
IP.     $5 

A  -r  have  been  many  "lives"  of  Pres- 

•dfi  ihi*   ii  the  only   authorized   biog- 

raphy ba«ed  on  hit  private  papers.  Mr.  George 
B.  Cortrlyou,  who  •■  ■■  •- •Teiarv  to  the  President 
during    both    the    N'  administrations,    had 

'  •         '  corrc- 

■  lion  of 
mr;  in  the  Prr»idcnt's  hafidwriting,  drafts 

of    ',  5    and    rT»'^««  '    '^•,    reports   of    leleph'>ne 

conversations,     ph' •  ',     and     almost     every 

lind  of  material  r-^  .-■•i  to  the  F'rr».idrnf  that 
could  he  t,f  anv   pijMir  ir>fere<r.     A«*'K'iair  Justice 

;irrfnr    Court,    who 

„   the   Spani«h  War, 

aiwi  had  in  his  po««r««ion  many  Iriiers  and  papers, 

together  with  a  varied  fund  of  personal  remini*- 

emcc.     Mr.  Olcott  was  permiiie«l  to  ulili/c  freely 


these  sources  of  information,  and  was  also  fa- 
vored with  the  use  of  the  personal  diary  kept  by 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  of  Chicago,  who  during 
part  of  the  McKinley  administration,  was  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The  public  phases  of 
McKinley's  career,  including  the  taritf  campaigns, 
the  brief  war  with  Spain,  the  establishment  of 
colonial  govc-nment  in  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii,  belong  to  our  national  history. 
It  has  be^n  Mr.  Olcott's  task  to  present  a  por- 
trait of  McKinley  the  man.  Beginning  with  his 
s^rv'ce  as  a  youthful  s'olunteer  in  the  Civil  War, 
McKinley  is  pictured  as  a  student  and  practi- 
tioner of  the  law  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  as  a 
member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as 
Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  as  the  Republican 
standard-bearer  in  the 
memorable  "s  o  u  n  d- 
money"  campaign  of 
twenty  years  ago.  The 
story  is  well  told  and 
will  be  read  with  keen 
interest      by      McKin- 


h 


contemporaries 


in  public  life  as  well 
as  by  the  younger 
generation  that  has 
come  upon  the  scene 
since  his  lamented 
death  by  the  assassin's 
bullet    at   Buffalo. 


WILLIAM     MCKINLEY    AT 

EIGllTKKN 

(As  a  volunteer  soldier   m 
the  Civil  Wai) 


Samuel  W.  McCall,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  Lawrence  B.  Evans.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.     242  pp.     HI.     $1.25. 

The      present      Governor      of      Massarhusetts 

is  one  of  the  few  East- 
ern Repui>licai)s  who 
arc  regarded  in  thi> 
campaign  y  c  a  r  as 
a\'ailal)le  Prcsiilcntial 
material.  His  long 
career  in  Congress, 
during  which  he  ex- 
hibited iniusiial  vigor 
a  n  d  iii(lcpcii(l(ii(f, 

made  him  a  national 
figure.  Mr.  McCal!  is 
also  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters  atid  in 
IVOS  narrowly  es- 
caped becoming  prcni- 
detit  of  Dartmouth 
College.  His  career 
1%  ^kilfullv  suintiia- 
ri'/cd  in  this  volume 
by  Mr.  Evans,  who  is 
a  member  of  the 
Mannacliuiielts  bar. 
7Jt 
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Union  Portraits.  By  Gamaliel  Bradford. 
Houghton,  Mifilin,    330  pp.    111.    $1.50. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Bradford  has  been 
sketching  in  the  pa^es  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
the  great  figures  of  the  Civil  War  period.  The 
first  series  of  these  "portraits"  was  devoted  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Confederacj",  both  civil  and 
military.  The  second  series,  just  now  appearing 
in  book  form,  deals  with  McClelian,  Hooker, 
Meade,  Thomas,  and  Sherman,  among  the  Union 
commanders,  and  with  Stanton,  Seward,  Sumner, 
and  Bowles  among  the  eminent  upholders  of  the 
Union  cause  in  civil  life.  Of  these  the  last  named, 
Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
held  no  public  oBice,  b-Jt  was  ideiitihed  as  a 
journalist  with  the  rousing  and  concentration  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  North.  In  his  capacity  as 
biographer  Mr.  Bradford  has  made  diligent  use 
of  the  abundant  materials  that  have  come  to  light 
during  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  Such  works  as  the  "Diary  of 
Gideon  Welles"  and  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 
General  Meade"  have  been  freely  drawn  upon. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lawyer-Statesman. 
By  John  T.  Richards,  Houghton,  Mifflin.  260  pp. 
111.     $2.50. 

Lawyers  have  always  been  especially  interested 
in  Lincoln's  career  and  much  of  the  literature 
that  has  grown  up  around  his  name  is  the  work 
of  members  of  the  legal  profession.  W't  now 
have  an  entire  volume  giving  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  Lincoln's  record  as  a  lawyer, 
his  views  upon  the  subjects  of  universal  suffrage 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Confederate  State 
governments,  and  his  attitude  towards  the 
judiciary. 


Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  Henry  B.  Rankin.     Putnam.     412  pp.     111.     $2. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  for  several  years 

a  student  in  the  law 
office  of  Lincoln  & 
Herndon,  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  A  native  of 
the  Sangamon  \'alley, 
Mr.  Rankin  grew  up 
among  the  people  and 
associations  that 
formed  the  environ- 
ment of  Lincoln's  own 
career.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  surviving 
"men  who  knew  Lin- 
coln." 


Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  Daniel  E.  Wheeler. 
224  pp.     111.     50  cents. 

A  well-written, 
though  much  con- 
densed, account  of  Lin- 
coln's career  in  the 
series  of  "True  Stories 
of  Great  Americans." 


iM.u^  /?  (X^x^c.. 


ONE     OF     TUOSE     WHO 
KNEW     LINCOLN 


U.   S.   Grant    By   Lovell    Coombs.     Macrail 
Ian.     244  pp.     lU.     50  cents. 

More  than  a  score  of  lives  of  Grant  are  now 
in  print  and  it  seems  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
latest  candidate  for  popular  favor  in  this  group 
is  a  volume  in  the  "True  Stories  of  Great  .\meri- 
cans."  The  story  of  Grant's  career  is  presented 
in  compact  form,  and  among  the  low-priced 
biographies  of  Grant  nothing  better  can  be  found. 
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America's  Foreign  Relations.  By  Willis 
Fletcher  Johnson,  .'V.M.  Century.  2  vols.;  551, 
485  pp.     11.     $6. 

A  work  designed  to  give  the  "average  lay 
citizen"  the  essential  facts  in  our  diplomatic 
history,  beginning  with  the  relations  that  existed 
among  the  European  powers  which  possessed  or 
claimed  possession  of  .-\merican  territory  before 
our  nation  was  founded.  Not  a  technical  treatise, 
but  a  popular  history  in  the  best  sense. 

Third-Party  Movements  Since  the  Civil 
War.  By  Ircd  L.  Ha>nes.  Iowa  City,  Iowa: 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.     564  pp.     $2.50. 

New  party  movements  have  been  more  frequent 
in  the  Middle  West  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union,  and  it  is  fitting  that  a  study  of  third-party 
movements  since  the  Civil  War  should  come  from 
Iowa.  The  present  work  began  as  a  history  of 
third  parties  in  that  State,  but  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  scope  of  the  work  would  have  to 
be  enlarged,  since  the  movements  o  i  inor  parties 
in  Iowa  were  found  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
growth  of  those  parties  in  other  States.  Thus  the 
author's  researches  resulted  in  a  history  of  third- 


party  movements  in  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War,  with  special  reference  to  Iowa.  The 
Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872,  the  Farm- 
ers' Movement  of  1873-76,  the  Greenback  agita- 
tion of  the  'SOs,  the  Populist  campaigns  of  the 
'90s,  and  the  more  recent  Progressive  movement 
are   all  treated  in  aetail. 

The    Revolution    in    Virginia.         By    H.    J. 

Eckenrode,  Ph.D.     Houghton,  .Mifflin.     311  pp.    $2. 

This  account  of  the  part  played  by  Virginia 
in  the  .•Vmerican  Revolution  is  based  on  the 
manuscripts  in  the  archives  department  of  the 
Virginia  State  Library.  The  history  that  it  con- 
tains of  the  beginning  of  the  Democratic  parly 
is  of  far  more  than   local  or  State-wide   interest 

The     Mastering     of     Mexico.  By     Kate 

Stephens.     Maanillan.     335  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

A  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  based 
on  the  "True  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Nevr 
Spain,"  by  Bcrnal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was 
born  in  Spain  in  the  year  1492,  and  died  in 
Ciuatemala  about  15S1.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  from  which  Prescott  derived  his  story  of 
the  conquest. 
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The  Administration  of  President  Hayes. 
By  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.D.  Scribner's.  154  pp. 
Ill     $1. 

Four  lectures  delivered  last  autumn  by  Profes- 
sor Burgess  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio, 
which  was  President  Hayes'  alma  mater. 

Presidential     Nominations     and    Elections. 

By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.     Scribner's.      237   pp. 

111.     $1.50. 

A  history-  of  American  conventions,  campaigns 
and  inaugurations.  Mr.  Bishop's  chapters  on  the 
"steam-roller'  (Republican)  convention  of  1912, 
and  the  Progressive  convention  of  the  same  year 
are  suggestive  in  view  of  the  gatherings  to  be 
held  at  Chicago  this  present  month. 

Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edited 
by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  Vol.  VI,  1816- 
1819.     Macraillan.     573   pp.     $3.50. 

This  volume  contains  letters  dated  in  the 
Madison   and   Monroe   administrations.     There  is 


no    falling-oflE    in    interest    as    the    publication    of 
these    remarkable    letters    proceeds. 

Fifty  Years  of  American  Idealism.  By 
Gustav  Pollak.    Houghton,  Mifflin.    468  pp.    $2.50. 

Articles  contributed  to  the  New  York  Amotion 
b\-  such  writers  as  E.  L.  Godkin,  William  James, 
Carl  Schurz,  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

The  Case  for  the  Filipinos.  By  Maximo  M. 
Kalaw.     Century.     360   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  attempt  of  a  j'oung 
Filipino,  educated  in  American  schools,  to  write 
in  the  English  language.  Manuel  L.  Quezon, 
resident  commissioner  from  the  Philippines,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Mr.  Kalaw  voices 
the  desires  of  a  generation  of  Filipinos  that  has 
grown  to  maturir\'  during  the  period  of  American 
sovereignt}-  over  the  Islands.  Whatever  may  be 
our  views  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  Jones  bill 
and  the  Clarke  amendment,  it  is  at  least  inter- 
esting and  informing  to  have  the  Filipino  point 
of  view  clearlv  stated. 


WAR   AND    PEACE 


With  the  French  in  France  and  Salonika. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Scribner's.  275  pp. 
III.    $1. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Davis  describes  ten  of  the 
twelve  sectors  of  the  French  front,  as  he  saw 
them  during  the  closing  weeks  of  1915,  and  also 
the  French-British  front  in  the  Balkans.  This 
was  the  second  and  last  visit  made  "oy  Mr.  Davis 
to  the  scene  of  war.  I'he  book  is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  letters  as  he  wrote  them  for  American 
newspapers,  and  its  preface  is  dated  April  11, 
the  day  of  his  death.  The  French  authorities 
j;ave  .Mr.  Davis  every  facility  for  observing  the 
military  operations,  and  he  used  those  advantages 
to  good  purpose.  The  concluding  chapter  of  the 
book,  written  as  late  as  February,  1916,  is  a  de- 
scription of  London   in  war  time. 

Golden  Lads.  By  Arthur  Gleason  and  Helen 
Mayes  Ciicason.  Introduction  by  Theodore  Roose- 
relr.     '  !'•     Ill-     $1.30. 

Mr.  iw>n,   both   Americans,   were 

vritnettes  of  tome  of  the  atrocities  dcwrribed  in 
the  Bryce  report  Mrs.  Glcaion's  experience  a* 
■  nurt«  at  the  front  covered  a  period  of  twelve 
months  in  T:  '  '  ■,,.  Ntr.  fileav>n's  own  time  at 
the   front  month*.      Onr  of  the  rli.iptert 

of  the  Yxntk  describes  "W'omrn  I'nder  Firr,"  and 
Mrs.  C;lea*on  herself  irll*  "Mow  War  Seernt  to 
a  Womin."  The  closing  chapter  of  the  bwik  is 
«n  appeal  for  help  in  the  rehabilimeni  of  France. 

By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line.  By  Walter 
Hale.     Century.     281   pp.     III.     $1.50. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  an  ariiti's  notes 
•  nd  tkeichr«  made  **iih  the  armies  of  norihrrn 
Ft  I  '  ■  ,(h«  of  Jiifir  and  July.  IVM. 

^'' ■  *«ion  was  to  make  a   rrrord 

of   ibr    dr  fif    hi<triric   monument*,   caihr- 

drali,    ari<     ;. —   ..n    in   the    war    zone,   especially 


in  the  Aisne  Valley  and  the  region  of  Compeigne. 
The  artist  was  accompanied  by  Owen  Johnson 
and  Arnold  Bennett,  the  novelists,  and  the  three 
men  were  at  Rheims  during  the  shelling  of  the 
town  on  June  27,  and   at  Arras  during  the  bom- 


DOMIIABDMr.NT  OF   iT.   JtAN   DKd   VICNES,   80IS90NI 
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bardmcnt  of  July  8,  when  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
being  shelled  and  the  cathedra!  was  on  fire  in 
three  places.  Mr.  Hale  made  his  interior  sketches 
of  Rheims  Cathedral  while  the  building  was  ac- 
tually under  fire.  Drawings  and  photographs 
made  by  the  author  illustrate  his  text. 

The  War  in  Eastern  Europe.  By  John  Reed. 
Pictures  by  Boardman  Robinson.  Scribner's.  335 
pp.    111.  $2. 

Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Robinson  left  New  York  to- 
gether for  the  Eastern  theater  of  war  in  March, 
1915.  From  Salonica  they  passed  through  Serbia 
to  the  Danube,  met  the  great  Russian  retreat 
through  Galicia  and  Poland  (where  they  spent 
two  weeks  in  prison),  then  made  a  dash  into  the 
heart  of  Russia,  back  through  Rumania  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  thence  through  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia  when  the  Bulgarian-German  drive  wis 
just  beginning.  Like  Mr.  Hale,  Boardman  Rob- 
inson made  his  sketches  of  war  scenes  on  the  spot. 
They   have   a  striking  individuality. 

England  and  Germany,  1740-1914.  By  Berna- 
dotte  Everiy  Schmitt.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press.     524  pp.     $2. 

This  volume  is  the  work  of  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
who  had  gathered  much  evidence  regarding 
Anglo-German  relations  and  had  written  several 
chapters  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Al- 
though these  chapters,  the  author  states,  have 
since  been  rewritten,  he  has  tried  to  keep  this  his- 
torical point  in  view,  and  has  taken  sides  only 
when  "available  evidence  seems  to  warrant  cer- 
tain conclusions." 

The  German  Empire  Between  Two  Wars. 
By  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr.  Macmillan.  399 
pp.    $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  social  development 
of  CJermany  between  1871  and  1914.  The  rela- 
tions of  Germany  with  foreign  powers  during  the 
interval  between  the  two  wars  are  first  discussed. 
The  author  then  takes  up  internal  politics  during 
the  same  period,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  municipal  government,  school  systems, 
the  church,  and  the  press.  The  author  compares 
the  German  constitution  with  the  Atnerican,  and 
describes  and  criticizes  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.  The  book  neither  arraigns  nor  defends 
the    acts  of  the   CJerman    Government. 

The  Ruling  Caste  and  Frenzied  Trade  in 
Germany.  B>  Maurice  Millioud.  Boston: 
Hougliton,   Mifflin.     159   pp.     $1.25. 

The  attempt  of  a  Swiss  economist  to  account 
for  the  CJerman  national  sentiment  in  support  of 
the  war,  the  aims  and  policy  of  German  ex- 
pansion in  years  before  the  war,  and  the  reasons 
that  led  the  German  ruling  classes  to  decide  that 
their  ends  could  not  be  attained  without  war. 
In  this  writer's  opinion  one  of  the  potent  causes 
of  the  conflict  was  the  vast  over-extension  of 
German   trade. 

Germany  Misjudged.  By  Roland  Ilugins. 
Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  HI. 
114  pp.     $1. 

The    author    of    this    "appeal    to    international 


good-will''  in  the  interest  of  a  lasting  peace 
prefers  to  be  called  a  pro-.Amcrican  rather  than 
a  pro-German.  His  argument  might  be  fairly 
described  as  a  defense  of  Germany  from  an 
American,  or  neutral,  viewpoint.  The  author 
states  that  he  has  never  been  in  Germany,  has 
no  German  blood,  and  no  ties  with  the  Father- 
land. His  posiiions  are  stated  with  moderation, 
and  while  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  his  views  will  find  acceptance  with  only  a 
minorit}-  of  Americans,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  majority  should  take  offense  at  his  manner  of 
proposing  them. 

Belgium  and  Germany — A  Dutch  View.    By 

J     H.    Labberton.      Chicago:      The    Open    Court 

Publishing    Co,      153   pp.     $1. 

Another  defender  of  Germany's  position  in  the 
war  has  been  found  in  Holland.  Dr.  Labberton, 
dissatisfied  with  the  common  English  explanation 
of  Belgium's  plight,  has  attempted  a  re-statement 
of  the  philosophical  ideas  which  in  his  view 
underlie  the  whole  situation.  This  is  interesting 
as  an  exposition  of  the  subject  by  a  citizen  of  a 
neutral  country  well  versed  in  German  literature. 

Above  the  Battle.  By  Romain  Rolland.  Chi- 
cago:   The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.    194  pp.    $1. 

The  essa\s  and  letters  written  by  the  author  of 
"Jean  Christophe'  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
M.  Rolland's  breadth  of  view  has  not  tended 
invariably  to  popularize  his  discussion  of  war 
themes  among  his  own  people.  His  ideal  of  an 
international  socialism  fails  to  appeal  to  the 
intensely  patriotic  spirit  of  the  French  people  in 
these  days  of  stress.  Although  he  has  had  his 
defenders  in  the  Parisian  press,  he  has  been 
generally  denounced  as  a  traitor.  His  protest 
against  war,  however,  will  appeal  with  peculiar 
force  to  an  important  section  of  American  public 
opinion. 

The  European   Anarchy.      By      G.      Lowes 

Dickinson.      Macmillan.      144   pp.     $1. 

This  plea  for  a  league  of  the  nations  is  ad- 
dressed to  Americans  in  the  hope  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  will  find  more  response  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  In  estimating 
the  European  system,  or  rather,  as  he  terms  it, 
the  European  anarchy,  the  author  refers  to  the 
underlving  causes  of  the  war  and  sets  forth  the 
possibility  of  a  movement  towards  a  future  in- 
ternationalism. .As  in  all  his  writings  on  this 
subject,  Germany's  attitude,  past,  present,  and 
future,    is   the   center   of   the   discussion. 

La  Guerre  Actuelle  devant  la  Conscience 
Catholique  By  Comte  Begoucn.  Paris:  Bloud 
et  Gay. 

Silhouettes  Allemandes.  By  Paul-Louis  Her- 
vier.     Paris:     Editions  dc  "La   Nouvclle  Revue." 

Brief  character  sketches  of  Von  Bethmann- 
Hoilwcg,  Von  Tirpitz,  Von  Biilow,  Count  Zep- 
pelin, Generals  Hindenburg,  Mackcnscn,  Kluck, 
Maximilian  Harding,  and  members  of  the  hou«e 
of  Krupp. 

To  Ruhleben  and  Back.  By  Geoffrey  Pjke. 
Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     246  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

The      experiences     of     an     Englishman      who 
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escaped  from  the  German  prison  for  civilians  in 
July,  1915,  and  had  not  a  few  interesting  ad- 
ventures before  he  vras  privileged  to  cross  the 
Dutch  frontier. 

Selected  Quotations  on  Peace  and  War. 
Compiled  by  Commission  on  Christian  Education 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America.     540  pp.     $1. 

This  compilation  is  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  a  course  of  lessons  on  international  peace. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are  "The  Christian 
Ideal  of  World-Wide  Fraternitj,"  "Dangers  in 
Modern  Nationalism,"  "The  Character  and 
Causes  of  War,"'  "The  Moral  Equivalents  of 
War,"  "Preventives  of  War,  Arbitration,"  and 
"World  Federation,  a  Means  of  International 
Justice." 

Why  War?  By  Frederic  C.  Howe.  Scrib- 
ner's.     366  pp.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Howe  finds  the  causes  of  the  present  war 
chiefly  in  the  conflict  of  powerful  economic  in- 
terests radiating  from  the  various  European 
capitals — in  other  words,  "in  the  aggressions  of 
British,  French,  and  German  financiers  and  con- 
cession seekers  rather  than  in  the  ambitions  of 
the  Czar  or  the  Kaiser;  in  the  struggle  for  the 
exploitation  of  weaker  peoples,  of  whom  no  less 
than  140,000,000,  together  with  10,000,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  have  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  during 
the  last  lhirt^•  years.'  His  argument,  therefore, 
ig  that  ever)'  countrj'  in  order  to  safeguard  itself 


against  foreign  foes,  must  take   adequate  precau- 
tions   against   the    foes   within. 

Common-Sense  Patriotism.  By  A,  A-  War- 
den.    G.  W.  Dillingham.     129  pp.     $1. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  shares  the  very 
prevalent  opinion  that  fighting  in  this  war  is 
purely  a  waste  of  time,  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  he  outlines  some  of  the 
terms  that  he  thinks  may  fairly  be  proposed  by 
the  several  nations  at  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  Conquest  of  America.  By  Cleveland 
Moffett.     Doran.     310   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

Although  Mr.  Moflett's  book  is  styled  "'a  ro- 
mance of  invasion,"  the  imaginative  or  purely 
fanciful  element  is  subordinated  throughout  to 
the  argumentative.  The  author  advanced  the 
supposed  date  of  the  narrative  only  five  years 
from  the  present  time,  so  that  distinguished  per- 
sonalities of  our  own  day  are  made  to  figure  in 
the  story  and  practically  no  invention  of  war 
apparatus  was  required  to  add  the  touch  of 
realism.  The  military  methods  disclosed  by  the 
great  war  now  in  progress  are  simpl\'  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  field  and  made  to  play  their  part 
in  the  ruthless  invasion  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  that  the  book  has  been  approved  by  mili- 
tary experts.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  plight  in  which  the  country  would  find 
itself  in  case  any  one  of  the  great  European 
powers  should  think  it  worth  while  to  attack  our 
coast   cities. 
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A  Northern  Countryside.  By  Rosalind  Rich- 
ards.    Holt.     210  pp.     III.     $1.50. 

A  (erics  of  capital  sketches  of  people  and  places 
in  rural  Maine,  with  the  change  of  the  geo- 
graphical names.  Some  of  this  description  might 
apply  almost  equally  well  to  other  portions  of 
northern  New  England.  .Most  of  the  human 
characters  portrayed  are  of  a  past  generation. 
Of  these  the  author  writes  with  sympathy  and 
intimate  knowledge.  The  photographs  of  coun- 
try and  vii'  by  Hcrtrand  M.  Wiiit- 
worth   are                                iive. 

Along  New  England  Roads.  By  W.C.  Prime, 
LL.D.     Harper.     200   pp.     III.     $1. 

]'        '     '        '  '-'rn    a»    I  '    'T   cir- 

tti,  i'>d   of   II  ii,   f«»riy 

years  endmi;  in  l»'/2.  I  hcse  letters  were  widely 
read  at  the  time  of  their  oriKinal  publication, 
and  every  one  familiar  with  New  England  scenery 
*»i!!  'r    ihem.      Moiorisis    should    be    re- 

mi  ,'«  ihai  many  of   ihr   road*  severely 

err  y    l>r.    Prime    have  been   improved   in 

tn  I*. 


Blackfeet  Tales  of  Glacier  National  Park. 
By  James  Willard  Schultz.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
242  pp.     III.     $2. 

The  author  of  this  book,  one  of  the  few  old- 
time  frontiersmen  and  Indian  fighters  now  alive, 
was  adopted  by  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  when  a  young 
man,  married  into  the  tribe,  and  for  years  lived, 
hunted  and  fought  with  the  Hlackfcet  on  the 
western  plains.  Ik-  has  rcciiilly  revisited  bis 
former  romradi-s  at  thi-ir  ciicnrnpinent  in  (Jiacier 
Park  and  has  made  a  collection  of  their  legends. 
In  the  present  volume  he  gives  his  own  nar- 
rative of  his  experiences  and  adventures,  wliicit 
is  illustrated  by  a  scries  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs. 

Canoeing  in  the  Wilderness.  By  Henry  1). 
Thorcau.     Houghton,    Milflin.      191    pp.      III.     $|. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  has  e<litrd 
Thoreau's  account  of  a  wilderness  canoe  trip  in 
the  .Maine  wooiU  rnadr  when  lie  was  forty  years 
of  age.  Ihtrresiing  illusiriitions  in  color  arc 
supplied   by    Will    Haininell. 
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NOVELS   FOR  SUMMER  READING 


PATRICK      MAC  GILL, 
TUUR        OF         "the 

horizon" 


tions 
tion. 
hold 


THr,RE  U  a  certain  beautv  in  cold  facts  They 
lie  like  Jacobs  Ladder  pitched  betwttn  earth 
and  heaven,  but  their  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween the  cosmos  and  the  natural  world  can  only 
be  made  manifest  by  the  creative 
imagination  of  genius.  ''The  Red 
Horizon,'"  the  most  graphic  war 
book  published  sitice  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  is  a  narrative  of  facts 
— for  the  most  part  unadorned. 
Here  are  the  trenches,  with  their 
stench,  filth,  and  horror.  Here  is 
the  pitiless  cannonading,  the  shriek 
of  the  explosions,  the  wounded,  the 
dying,  the  fearsome  and  the  brave. 
Here,  too,  are  avenues  of  name- 
less graves,  some  of  them  with  lit- 
tle bouquets  of  withered  flowers 
and  scraps  of  soiled  letters  stuck 
on  the  wooden  crosses.  And  there 
are  more  cheerful  pictures  of 
"somewhere  in  France,"  of  French 
women  making  coffee  for  English 
soldiers  amid  the  ruins  of  their 
homes,  records  of  long  night 
marches,  of  grateful  periods  of 
rest  after  days  of  fighting.  And 
thrilling  through  the  pain  and  hor- 
ror is  the  call  of  adventure,  the 
romance,  the  joy  in  the  dangerous 
life  of  a   soldier. 

Patrick  MacCiill,  the  author  of 
this  incomparable  narrative  of  the  trenches,  went 
to  the  front  with  his  regiment,  the  London  Irish,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war.  He  has  been  back  but 
once — on  his  recovery  from  a  wound  in  the  hospital 
at  Versailles,  he  went  to  England  to  marry  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Oibbons.  This  book  was  written 
in  the  trenches,  and  for  sheer  descriptive  accuracy 
and  the  gripping  (juality  of  actualities,  it  is  un- 
cqualed.  The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  bodv 
of  an  Irish  soldier  of  the  Munster  Fusiliers — the 
man  with  a  "string  of  beads  with  a  shiny  little 
crucifix  on  the  end  of  it"  around  his  neck — stirs 
the  very  fibers  of  the  heart.  And  Patrick  MacGill 
tells  the  sanitary  man,  "It's  his  rosary,"  and  in 
his  mind  he  sees  "the  barefooted  boy  going  over 
the  hills  of  Corrymeela  to  morning  mass  with  his 
beads  in  his  hand.  On  either  side  rose  the 
thatched  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  the  peat  smoke 
curling  from  the  chimneys,  the  little  boreens  run- 
ning through  the  bushes,  the  brown  Irish  bogs, 
the  heather  in  blossom,  the  turf  stacks,  the  laugh- 
ing colleens  ..."  They  find  a  letter  from  his 
colleen  and  they  bury  the  letter  and  the  rosary 
^vith  the  Munster  Fusilier.  And  the  next  day  one 
of  the  London  Irish,  yearning  back  to  his  home, 
goes  to  place  some  fiowers  on  the  grave  and  gets 
shot  in  the  head,  and  that  evening  he  is  buried 
beside  the  Fusilier. 

Other  works  bv  this  author  include  "The  Chil- 
dren of  Dead   End,"  and  "The  Rat  Pit." 

"Green  Mansions,"'  a  romance  of  the  tropical 
forests  of  South  .America,  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  has 
the  advantaize  of  a  most  excellent  foreword  by 
John    Galsworthy.      He   writes   that   Hudson   is  of 

>  The  Red  Horizon.  By  Patrick  MacGill.  Doran.  304 
I>p.     $1.25. 

'Green  M.in.sions.  By  \V.  II.  Hudson.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.     3.10  pp.     $1.10. 
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cil  living  writers  the  most  valuable  our  age 
possesses,  that  he  has  the  rarest  spirit,  and  the 
clearest  gift  of  conveying  the  nature  of  that  spirit. 
'  CJreen  Mansions"  is  a  symbolic  romance,  a  pas- 
sionate love  story,  pure  as  the  rain 
and  the  air,  and,  if  one  attends  to 
the  symbolism  of  Rima,  the  bird- 
girl,  the  most  glowing  tale  of  the 
pursuit  of  ideal  beautj-  perhaps 
ever  written.  The  author  is  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist.  Among  his 
other  works  are  "The  Purple 
Land,"  "Idle  Days  in  Patagonia," 
"Afoot  in  England,"  "The  Land's 
End,"  "Adventures  Among  Birds," 
and  "A  Shepherd's  Life."  He 
does  not  pose  as  Nature's  prophet; 
his  books  are  the  expressions  of 
his  own  elemental,  tricksy  inter- 
pretation of  the  free  natural  world. 

Maxim  Gorky's  powerful  novel, 
"The  Confession,"*  is  a  parable- 
story  of  the  long  search  of  Ma- 
tevi,  a  foundling,  to  find  God. 
When  Matevi  is  a  little  boy  he 
lives  with  the  kind-hearted  old 
drunkard,  Larion,  who  sees  God 
in  everything  and  tames  the  birds 
to  come  at  his  call.  Larion  dies 
and  Matevi  is  befriended  by  a 
thieving  overseer  whose  pecula- 
he  is  obliged  by  circumstances  to  sanc- 
His  marriage  and  the  birth  of  children 
him  to  this  ignominious  existence  for  a 
time,  but  after  their  death,  he  joins  a  colony 
of  monks,  positive  in  his  belief  that  they  have 
come  close  to  (lod.  He  dwells  among  them  until 
he  sees  that  they  are  as  other  men,  and  subject  to 
kindred  passions.  Then  he  wanders  on,  finding 
everywhere  on  the  earth  hate  and  inhumanity  to 
man,  but  no  one  who  can  tell  him  where  CJod 
dwells,  or  how  to  live  in  union  with  Him.  He 
passes  throusrh  many  adventures — each  one  told 
with  Gorky's  stark  realism,  and  often  touched, 
as  in  the  story  of  Christa  and  her  baffled  mother- 
hood, with  superhuman  beauty.  Finally  he  meets 
an  old  man  who  pours  light  into  his  soul.  God 
is  in  the  immortal  "People,''  they  are  created  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  C»od.  The  "People"  are 
the  "fathers  of  all  gods  that  have  been  and  will 
be."  To  know  God,  a  man  must  take  his  part 
with  the  people,  finding  joy  in  their  spiritual 
unity  and  bear  his  part  in  their  "universal 
creating  of   God.'' 

Gorky  is  again  living  in  Russia  and  working 
for  a  new  social  order  that  shall  wipe  away 
blood  and  lust  from  the  earth.  "The  Confession" 
is  a  great  advance  over  his  past  work.  It  places 
him  in  a  niche  with  Dostoievsky  and  Turgencv. 
The  translation  and  excellent  foreword  arc  by 
Rose    Strunsky. 

"The  Pioneers'"  is  a  $5000  prize  novel  that 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  settlers  of  Australia. 
The  author,  Katherine  Susannah  Prichard,  was 
born  in  the   Fiji   Islands,  where  her  father  edited 

*  The  Confession.  By  Maxim  Gorky.  Stokes.  293 
pp.     »I.S5.  ^  .  ^      J 

♦  The  Pioneers.  Bv  Katherine  Susannah  Prichard. 
Dor;.n.     .-iSO  pp.     $1.25. 
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the  Fiji  Times.  She  was  taken  to  Australia  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  and  educated  there.  After- 
wards she  went  to  England  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful   writer    for    the    magazines. 

There  is  great  sense  of  reality-  in  her  novel. 
Donald  Cameron,  the  stern  pioneer  who  shouts 
the  gathering  song  of  Clan  Donald  over  his 
ploughed  acres;  Mary  Cameron,  his  wife;  the 
two  convicts  who  came  to  Donald's  cabin  in  his 
absence;  the  prett}-  heroine  Deirdre,  and  old 
McNab,  who  is  too  ready  with  his  gun,  all  are  as 
real  as  the  '49ers  who  thrust  civilization  into  our 
own  West.  The  story  has  an  excellent  plot;  it 
is  moving  and  beautiful  in  the  telling.  But  be- 
hind the  incidents  of  the  book  lies  the  larger  story 
of  the  construction  of  a  new  commonwealth  from 
materials  in  many  cases  none  too  promising  to 
begin  with.  One  feels  the  regeneration  of  char- 
acter moving  along  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  And  the  book  ends  on  the  right  note — that 
no  blood  strain  can  overpower  the  "adventurous, 
toiling  strain  of  the  men  and  women  who  came 
over  the  sea  and  conquered  the  wilderness." 

There  are  tvro  ways  to  read  many  of  Rider 
Haggard's  books.  One  way  is  for  the  story,  the 
other  is  for  the  hidden  truths  which  his  thrilling 
talcs  unfold.  The  reader  who  decides  on  either 
method  will  not  be  disappointed  in  'The  Ivory 
Child,'"  another  novel  of  the  "Allan  Quater- 
main"  series,  which  began  over  thirt\'  years  ago 
with  the  publication  of  "King  Solomon's  Mines." 
It  is  the  story  of  the  conflict  between  two  tribes 
in  the  heart  of  Africa — the  Black  Kendah  who 
worship  a  monstrous  rogue  elephant,  Jana,  and 
the  White  Kendah,  who  serve  the  oracle  of  an 
ancient  ivory  statue  of  a  child.  Only  a  woman 
can  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  "Child,"and  when 
one  priestess  dies,  the  White  Kendah  search  for 
a  woman  who  bears  upon  her  breast  the  crescent- 
shaped  mark  that  sets  her  apart  for  the  service 
of  priestess  The  woman  who  bears  this  mark 
in  the  story  is  the  wife  of  I>nrd  Kagnall.  She 
is  kidnapped  by  the  White  Kendah  and  carried 
to  the  sanauary  of  the  "Child."  There  by  some 
magical  art,  her  memory  is  deadened  and  she 
remembers  nothing  of  her  former  life.  The  story 
of  Lord  Ragnall's  search  for  her,  and  of  the 
great  battle  between  the  White  and  the  Black 
Kendah  is  told  in  Rider  Ilac>!ard's  most  impres- 
sive manner.  The  tale  is  an  allegory  of  the 
worship  of  the  earth  spirit  Isis,  the  eternal 
Mother  of  all  life,  and  of  the  conflict  between 
good  and  evil. 

'       ■  ■•  of  rural  New  England  twrrity- 
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(viiirijr  a:. I  emerges  from  her  ideas  of  life 
Itainrd  in  a  '(■li'-i  \'ermoni  village  into  a  large 
It  a  life  of  social  trrvicr  can 
ifi  Mrho  hat  no  marital  attach- 
ments. Kllen  misses  romance,  but  she  does  not 
•rirroisr  nvtf  it.  She  has  so  many  hnuniies  that 
•he  feels  that  ■  person  who  had  all  her  blr««irigs 
C>      '  fairly   claim    ihe    full    fruiiion   of    lovr. 

'I  \,  love  stories  in  ihc  \nHtk,  but  ihry  pale 

I  T' '     f'     ■■     <■  h.M       D/     Ri'l'f    lfatt»f\       f./.fHfri*n«. 
Br  %»r»h  CUfitorn.     Iloll       126  pp. 


beside  the  story  of  Ellen's  helpfulness  and  sin- 
cerirs-,  and  her  modesty — as  contrasted  against  the 
rising  tide  of  individualism — when  she  deprecates 
the  amount  of  happiness  any  one  percon  may 
claim  from  life. 

There  are  two  "best"  books  this  month  about 
real  boys.  If  you  like  Huck  Finn  and  Tom 
Sawver,  don't  fail  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mart  Campin  in  John  H.  Walsh's  story,  "Cam 
Clarke.'"^  It  is  a  story  of  an  Irish  family,  the 
Campins — twelve  children,  a  frail  little  mother, 
and  an  ignorant,  kindly,  sometimes  drunken 
father — who  came  across  the  plains  by  wagon 
from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  a  new  settlement  in 
Eastern  Washington.  There  the  family  meet 
Cam  Clarke  and  his  mother  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  "Cam" 
and  Martin  Campin  become  "pals,"  and  it  is 
Martin  who  tells  the  story — boy  fashion — of  hard 
times  and  the  making  of  new  homes  in  the  "In- 
land Empire."  There's  a  plot  and  a  good  love 
story  in  the  book,  but  the  real  boy  is  best  of  all. 
The  frontispiece  is  an  exquisite  drawing  by  Wil- 
liam  Van   Dresser. 

The  other  "boy  book"  is  "Gibby  of  Clamshell 
Alley,"  by  Jasmine  Stone  Van  Dresser.  "Gibby"* 
was  a  little  waif  from  the  wrecked  schooner 
I.oretta,  who  was  cast  up  on  the  calm  beach  of 
Agawam,  in  New  England.  He  had  no  folks,  so 
he  adopts  a  grandmother  and  matches  his  willing 
hands  against  the  enmity  of  the  town  bully  and 
keeps  Granny's  roof  over  her  head.  "Gibby"  is 
wild,  unlearned,  ragged,  wary  from  frequent 
beatings,  but  his  good  blood  and  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness and  industry  serve  as  bucklers  against  the 
unfriendly.  He  is  a  real  boy  all  the  way  through 
the  book,  even  in  its  fairy-tale  ending  where 
"(jihb>  '  comes  into  fortune,  happiness  and  a 
brand   new   name — "Allen   Ross  Tilton." 

Will  Levington  Comfort  writes  in  "Child  and 
Country"'  of  the  education  and  development  of 
the  child.  When  he  wearied  of  life  in  the  city 
he  found  a  quiet  spot  on  Lake  Erie,  made  a  home 
there,  and  began  educating  his  own  children  and 
other  people's  children  in  his  study.  It  is  a  book 
of  great  in^pirati(>n  and  one  that  gives  solace 
and  strength.  The  novelist  envisions  the  rising 
generation  with  the  passion  of  a  master  Iniihler, 
who  is  sure  that  the  plastic  material  of  our 
American  youth  will  be  shaped  into  prriphcts  and 
seers  and  sages,  unto  men  and  women  who  shall 
heal  the  nations.  "Education  is  a  religion,"  he 
writes.  "It  has  to  do  with  establishing  connection 
with  the  sources  of  power,  and  bringing  the 
energy  down  to  the  performance  of  constructive 
work  in  matter.  .  .  .  All  training  that  does  not 
encourage  the  child  tr)  look  into  the  I'nsfrn  for 
his  power,  not  onh'  holds,  l)ut  draws  him  lo  tlic 
CotnrnonnrHS   of   the   herds." 

The  children  who  lenrned  wisdom  in  the  novel- 
ist's study  come  lo  us  in  the  book;  the  young 
boy  nicknamed  "I'he  Abbot,"  the  Valley-Road 
CJirl,  and  the  wfMnlrrful  "I.ittir  (iirl."  I^vrry- 
oiic  who  loves  rhildrrn  and  is  iiitrrrsird  in  their 
growth    and    education    should    read    this   book. 

Mam  (  Urkr.  Ity  John  ||.  Watili.  Mat  miltaii. 
J't'i   f.f,       II   IV 

"(J.hy   ..f   <  inm^hrU  Alley.     Hy   Jntmliic   Stone    Von 

)<f'r'       I  a'H  (in      fl  a.'i. 

'  •  IhI'I  l«y  Will  I.rvinuton  Coinfurt. 
I»<.f»n       ;i«"   {■{■      •  1  .•  . 
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"Collected  Tales,"'  by  Barry  Pain  (two  vol- 
umes), are  issued  in  response  to  popular  demand 
for  the  serious  work  of  this  writer  of  brilliant 
short  stories.  They  contain  only  serious  stories, 
since  on  the  advice  of  W.  E.  Henley  some  years 
ago  Mr.  Pain  gave  up  his  humorous  work.  The 
first  volume  of  these  stories  contains,  among  other 
remembered  tales,  those  fine  narratives,  "The 
Glass  of  Supreme  Moments,"  "The  Doll,"  "Zero," 
and  "The  Celestial   Grocery." 

"The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1915,"'  and  the  year- 
book of  the  American  short  story  are  edited  by 
Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien.  The  collection  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  article  published  in  T/ie  Boston 
Transcript,  which  gave  an  estimate  of  the  qual- 
ity and  (luantity  of  American  short  stories  pub- 
lished during  the  year  1915.  The  stories  of  the 
collection  are  taken  from  forty-six  periodicals. 
They  are  distinctive,  typically  American,  tren- 
chant— in  many  instances  powerful.  If  there  is 
a  fault  in  the  collection,  it  is  that  they  have  not 
surticient  diversity;  they  flow  in  one  channel  of 
short  story-writing,  and  their  style,  taken  as  a 
whole,  approaches  the  style  of  the  new  Russian 
writers  rather  than  the  smooth  English  of  older 
-American  short-story  writers.  "Zelig,"  the  prize 
story  seems  written  with  the  blood  of  the  heart. 
Human-welfare    stories   dominate   the    book. 


"Souls  on  Fifth, "^  by  Granville  Barker,  docs 
not  explore  the  fifth  round  of  some  super-plane  of 
existence.  "Fifth"  is  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
\shere  all  the  souls  who  are  unable  to  escape  from 
the  spell  of  their  old  pleasures  and  ambitions 
drift  aimlessly  up  and  down,  mere  patches  of 
grey,  fuzzy  material  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
One  soul  wants  to  escape  from  the  vast  con- 
course, and  here  the  story  breaks  away  from 
satire  and  ends  on  a  plane  of  lofty  idealism.  It 
is  a  piquant  and  most  unusual  story. 

Mr.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  celebrates  the  attrac- 
tions of  country  life  in  "The  Hills  of  Hingham,"* 
a  book  that  tells  of  his  fourteen  years'  experience 
with  his  boys  and  "Her,"  a  garden,  woodlot, 
hens  and  bees,  and  books  to  read  and  write  in  the 
outskirts  of  elm-shaded  Hingham.  The  exact  hill 
was  fourteen  acres  more  or  less  "unmitigated 
gravel,"  the  author  tells  us,  but  to  him  and  to  U9 
in  the  reading  about  it,  an  earthly  paradise. 
Everjone  who  has  a  farm  or  who  wants  one,  or 
who  loves  nature  and  children  will  want  this 
joyous  record  of  happiness  in  the  country  that 
brings  us  the  inner  spirit  of  each  successive 
season  caught  in  prose  that  turns  now  and  again 
into  sheer  poetry.  If  you  cannot  move  to  the 
countrv  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  read  "The 
Hills  of  Hingham." 


They  of  the  High  Trails.     By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land.     Harper   &:   Brothers.      3S1    pp.      111.     $1.35. 

Each  chapter  of 
H  a  m  I  i  n  CJarland's 
new  book  introduces  a 
typical  character  of 
the  Western  mountain 
countrv — "The  Grub- 
Staker","  "The  Cow- 
Boss,"  "The  Remit- 
tance Man,"  "The 
Lonesome  Man,"  "The 
Trail  Tramp,"  "The 
Prospector,"  " T  h  e 
O  u  t  1  a  w,"  "  T  h  e 

Leaser,"  and  "  I'he 
Forest  Ranger."  So 
"They  of  the  High 
Trails"  is  not  merely 
a  novel — it  is  also  a 
series  of  character 
sketches.  Mr.  CJarland 
knows  his  mountain 
West  and  its  human 
denizens. 


II.XMLIN    CARL.\ND 


The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House.    By  Jack 

London.     Macmilhin.      392   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

Jack  Lontlon  did  well  to  make  California  the 
scene  of  this  exuberant  revelling  of  his  imagina- 
tion. No  other  p.irt  of  the  I'nited  States  would 
offer  a  fitting  background  for  a  story  so  highly 
colored.     It  is  a  talc  that  calls  for  the  last  ounce 


'Collect- J  Talcs.  Bv  U.iii)  I'ain.  Stokes.  306  i)p. 
$1.2.'i. 

'The  Bc.1t  Short  Stories  of  1915.  Edited  by  Edward 
J.    O'Hricn.    Sm.ill,   Mayn.ird.      3S«  pp.      $1..10. 

'  Souls  on  Fifth.  By  Granville  Barker.  Little,  Brown. 
01    |m.      $15n. 

♦The  Hills  of  HinRhain.  Bv  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
Houghton,    .Mifflin.      221    pp.      »1.25. 


of  Mr.  London's  mastering  power  of  visualiza- 
tion. Even  then  the  strain  on  the  reader's  sense 
of  the  probable  is  intense.  But  it  is  a  brilliant 
novel,    like    its   predecessors  from   the   same   pen. 

Old  Judge  Priest.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Doran. 
401   pp.     $l.-:5. 

The  old  Kentucky  judge,  whom  Cobb  has  im- 
mortalized, is  here  the  center  of  a  group  of  real 
Americans — small-town  Americans — who  become 
as  vivid  to  the  reader  as  the  village  streets  where 
they  linger  and  chat. 

The  Abyss.  By  Nathan  Kussy.  Macmillan. 
508   pp.     $1.50. 

The  unadorned  record  of  childhood  and  youth 
passed  in  the  Underworld.  Two  additional  vol- 
umes are  required  to  coinplete  this  autobiography. 
The  present  instalment  gives  some  graphic  pic- 
tures  of    Iloboland. 

Those  Gillespies.  By  William  John  Hop- 
kins.    Houghton,  Mifflin.     325  pp.     111.     $1.35. 

A  story  of  Boston's  Back  Bay  and  Beacoii  Hill, 
involving  the  fortunes  of  Robert  Gillespie,  his 
wife,  and  his  sister,  .Miss  Kitty  Gillespie.  There 
is  no  lack  of  "local  color." 

"The  Log  of  the  Ark."  By  I.  L.  Gorden 
and  A.  J.  Frun.     E.  P.  Dutton.     147  pp.     111.    $1. 

"The  Log  of  the  Ark,"  by  Noah,  with  hiero- 
glvphs  bv  Ham,  is  good  for  at  least  fifty  laughs. 
It  is  the  log  of  the  voyage  to  Ararat,  the  time 
B.  C.  2349,  the  accessories  of  1915.  One  itena 
announces  the  stopping  of  the  work  on  the 
Tower  of  Babel;  the  next  that  the  wireless  re- 
port is  "C.  Q.  D.  Bagdad."  It  purports  to  have 
been  excavated  by  I.  L.  (Jordcn  and  A.  J.  Frueo. 
The  illustrations  arc  extremely  amusing. 


THE    XEir   BOOKS 
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CARL  SANDBURG  has  made  poetn-  out  of 
Chicago.^  He  has  gone  up  and  down  the  streets, 
into  the  parks,  the  factories,  the  stockyards,  into 
little  shops  and  great  centers  of  trade.  He  has 
looked  at  the  city  in  all  kinds  of  weather,   under 

every  prisnnatic  cover- 
ing of  light,  in  dark- 
ness and  dawn  and 
twilight.  And  he  has 
seen  the  people  mov- 
ing through  the  arte- 
rial system  of  the  city 
streets  and  taken  them 
as  symbols  of  the  life 
that  moves  through 
them.  He  has  shaped 
poetry  that  is  like  a 
statue  b\'  Rodin.  It 
has  no  determinate 
outlines;  the  whole 
blends  at  ever}-  angle 
of  feeling  and  percep- 
tion with  the  larger 
reality-,  with  the  'im- 
palpable mist,"  that 
he  finds  back  of  the 
CARL  s.AXDBLRG  thing  as  we  see  it,  the 

(Author  of  "Chicago  primal      mist      out      of 

Po*ms">  ^^.|,j^^      jjI,      lifg      ^^^ 

eternity  are  shapen.  A 
line  from  the  poem,  "Who  Am  I  .^"'might  well  have 
served  as  a  title  for  '"Chicago  Poems' — "My 
name  is  Truth  and  I  am  the  most  elusive  captive 
in  the  universe."  An  impression  of  Lincoln  Park, 
in  "Bronzes,"  shows  the  quality  of  Mr.  Sand- 
burg's feeling  for  the  landmarks  of  the  city. 

"I  cross  Lincoln  Park  on  a  winter  night  when 
the   snow^  is  falling. 

"Lincoln  in  bronze  stands  among  the  white 
lines  of  snotv,  bis  bronze  forehead  meeting  soft 
echoes  of  the  'newsies'  cr>ing  fortv  thousand 
men  are  dead  along  the  Wer,  his  bronze  ears 
listening  to  the  mumbled  roar  of  the  city  at  his 
bronze  feet. 

"A  liihe  Indian  on  a  bronze  pony,  Shakespeare 
seated  with  long  legs  in  bronze,  (iaribaldi  in  a 
bronze  cape,  they  hold  places  in  the  cold,  lonely 
snow  lo-ni^ht  on  their  pedestals,  and  so  they 
will  hold  them  past  midnight  and  into  the  dawn." 

"Ofhert,"*    an     anlholoK>-    of    the     new    verse, 
contributions      from      fifty      men      and 

who    have    deserted     the    old     forms    of 

poetry  and  ire  pioneering  new  paths.  Some  of 
these   pn'  1    in   blind    alleys,    a    few    descend 

info   inr  ■  ntiblr    jiititflrs   of   word*   wherein 

braiiiy  i»  i.-  I.ui  many  of  the  paths 

lead    on    In  the    spirit    of    \oiiih 

•weeps  the  brain  clear  ot  the  cobwebs  of  tradition. 
The  reader  will  find  much  of  this  poetry  "(jueer," 
and  nearly  ail  of  it  revolutionary,  but  there  is  a 
I.  '  '  r  in  its  newness  and  fine  courage  and  bold 
I 

i,"  by  Walter  Conrad   Arrns- 
htr,:,  ,"  by  Arthur  Davidson   Hcke ; 

'•  Ihe  Idiot,"  by  Horace  Hollrv;  "Peter  Quince 
at  the   (  lavicr,"  by  Wallace  Stevens ;   and  "Cin- 

llf  Cmtl  SMMllrarg.     Holt.      IIJ  |>p. 
-■^n»r.       Ai.frlKi     ;f       IStpp.      |I.SO. 


quaine,"  by  Adelaide  Crapsey,  are  among  the 
poems  of  e.xceedingly  great  be.iuty  presented  in 
the  collection.  Some  of  the  verse  that  is  lacking 
in  Ivrical  values  digs  into  the  mind  with  strong, 
reckless  realism.  An  example  of  this  kind  of 
verse  is  Skipwith  Cannells  "Ikons."  One  of  the 
stanzas  cries  the  creed  of  the  apostles  of  the  new 
poetry. 

•'We  young   men   come   up    from   our   beginnings 
crying- 
Way!     Make  way  for  us! 
The'  old  ones  stand  against  us 
Like  lions  who  are  old  and  hungry. 

I  am  tired  of  old  colors  and  old  sounds; 

I    will    make    new    sounds   with   my   mouth    and 

they  shall    be   music." 
The     verse     entitled     "Others,"     by     Ferdinand 
Reyher,    epitomizes    the    desire    of   certain    of   the 
new  poets: 

"We  will  sit  in  spider's  corners 
And   lure   shadows   into  our   game, 
To  do  as  we  wish. 
Vowels  opening   like   salmon  parasols 
Against  green  embroidery, 
Consonants  that  chime 
As  clearly  as  rhine  glasses  clinking." 

Mr.  Charles  Wharton  Stork  calls  attention  in 
the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Ciustave  Frod- 
ing's  poems'  to  the  sudden  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Scandinavian  influence  in  recent  European  litera- 
ture. Ibsen,  Bjornsen,  Strindberg,  Selma  Lager- 
lof,  and  Ellen  Key  are  among  those  whose  influ- 
ence is  felt,  but  the  influence  of  Scandinavian 
poetry  is  not  apparent  for  the  reason  that  with 
the  exception  of  this  volume  and  selections  from 
the  work  of  Tegner  and  Runeberg,  very  little 
has  been  translated  into  English.  Swedish  folk- 
song began  to  develop  early  in  the  Seventeenth 
Centurj'.  Later  it  was  influenced  by  French, 
German,  and  Italian  models  and  by  English  and 
German  romanticism.  The  master  of  the  early 
poets  was  Karl  Mikael  Bellman.  Of  the  modern 
poets,  Gustave  Eroding  is  admittedly  the  greatest. 
He  seems,  on  slight  study,  to  be  the  Ie^:itimafe 
predecessor  of  our  own  poet  revolutionaries,  lie 
pulls  the  mask  from  reality;  lie  is  frank,  and 
docs  not  hesitate  to  vary  the  meter,  rhyme,  and 
stanzaic  arrangement  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  poem.  Form  evolves  as  he  composes; 
there  are  no  set  laws  fr>r  his  genius.  His  folk- 
songs have  that  rare  elemrtital  touch  that  is  so 
essential,  atui  in  all  the  poetns  iratislaied  fr)r 
this  volume,  there  is  undeniable  beauty  and 
power. 

New  books  of  veme  that  have  a  timciv  ap|>cal 
include  "Lvrics  of  War  and  I'racc"  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill),  by  William  Dudley  Fonlke.  They  arc 
of  excrptir>nal  beauty  and  rich  with  sjiiriiual 
comf«>riitig. 

"Idols,"  by  Waller  Conrad  .Arctisbrrg  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin),  contains  poems  that  express  the 
delicate  and  rluoive  latiKibiliiirs  of  the  snbjer- 
livc  impre««ed  upon  a  hii;lilv  iiopliiiiiiraied  mind. 
Mr.  Aren»J)erg  must  be  classihcd  with  the  sym- 
b<ili«t<. 

'  P"<  mi  l>T  (fiiaiavr  rroillfiK  Ti.'iioUtol  by  (  Italics 
W.   hlork.     MscmilUn.      107   pp.      ftSS. 
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"Turns  and  Movies,"  by  Conrad  Aiken 
(Houghton,  Mitflin),  give  us  much  that  is  new 
and  daring.  It  is  raw  realism  in  combination 
with  poetic  fervor  and  a  passion  for  truth. 

".  .  .  And  Other  Poems,"  by  Louis  Unter- 
meyer  (Holt),  is  a  brilliant  book  of  waggish 
verse  vastly  entertaining  and  amusing.  The 
section,  "The  Banquet  of  the  Bards,"  gives 
parodies  on  the  leading  contemporary  poets; 
"Attempted  Affinities"  is  the  result  of  the  poet's 
imagining  what  would  result  from  the  collabora- 
tion of  various  poets — for  instance,  Herrick  and 
Horace;  and  the  third  section,  "Pierian  Springs," 
contains  verse  that  has  been  published  in  various 
magazines. 

"Wolf's-bane,"  by  John  Cowper  Powys  (G. 
Arnold  Shaw),  presents  mortal  disillusion  in  the 
confession  of  poes>'^with  the  object  that  by  mak- 
ing our  sorrows  fyric,  we  may,  in  a  measure, 
enjoy  them.  The  verse  is  often  reminiscent  of 
the  music  of  Poe.  Here  and  there  a  lofty  note 
challenges  admiration.  A  notable  and  a  unique 
:ol  lection. 

"Battle  and  Other  Poems,"   by  Wilfrid   Wilson 


Gibson  ( .Macmillan  I,  is  a  book  of  stirring  verse 
— songs  of  the  life  of  a  soldier,  twent>-  poems  on 
various  subjects,  and  seven  plays  of  impressive 
beauty.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  poet  of  the  people,  a 
lyricist  who  penetrates  the  heart  of  humanity. 
He  was  born  in  Hexham,  England,  in  1878. 
Other  books  published'  previously  are  "Daily 
Bread,"  "Fires,"  "Borderlands  and  Thorough- 
fares." 

Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn  is  a  true  poet.  "The 
Great  Maze:'  The  Heart  of  Youth,"  a  poem  and 
a  play,  published  together,  will  not  disappoint 
the  reader  who  likes  a  story  for  the  story's  sake, 
or  those  who  take  delight  simply  in  the  rnanncr 
of  expression.  "The  Great  Maze"  is  the  story 
of  Agamemnon's  return  to  Clytaemnestra  after 
ten  years'  absence.  The  characterization  is  su- 
perb; the  passionate  imagination  of  a  master-poet 
shaped  this  tale,  which  is  as  old  as  time  and  still 
as  modern  as  yesterday.  There  is  nothing  finer 
in  modern  American  poetry.  "The  Heart  of 
Youth"  is  a  play  that  was  written  for  the  dedi- 
cation  of  an  out-of-door  theater. 


"CALIBAN,"  THE  COMMEMORATION 

MASQUE 


ASIDE  from  the  sumptuousness  of  its  actual 
physical  presentation  upon  a  stage,  there  is 
a  blinding  glory  in  the  very  conception  of  the 
magnificent  masque,  "Caliban,""  devised  and  writ- 
ten by  Percy  .MacKaye  to  commemorate  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Master  Bard  wrote,  "All  the  world's  a  stage," 
■  ut  until  the  production  of  "Caliban"  no  maker 
of  masques  and  plays  had  attempted  to  show  us 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  performance,  the 
entire  historic  civilization  of  the  earth,  and  the 
redemption  of  this  civilization  by  art,  from  bar- 
baric times  to  the  present  age.  The  Masque  is  a 
complex:  structure  of  music,  light,  dance,  acting, 
song,  scenic  values,  pantomime — the  whole  bui'd- 
cd  into  a  monument  of  Mramatic  art  that  lifts 
as  the  apex  of  its  upward-pushing  pyramid,  the 
"spoken  <iLord."  Its  triumphant  art  acknowledges 
the  profound  testament  of  St.  John — "In  the  Be- 
ginning was  the  Word.'' 

The  precise  motive  of  "Caliban"  is  taken  from 
Shakespeare's  play,  "The  Tempest."  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye conceives  the  art  of  Prospero  as  that  of 
Shakespeare,  the  art  that  liberates  the  groping 
human  animal  intelligence  into  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion of  imagination,  where  we  perceive  that  we 
are  indeed  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on," 
and  that  in  this  airy  kingdom  of  Ariel  and  his 
spirits,  are  shaped  the  finer  powers  that  age  after 
age  redeem  mankind  from  lusts  and  brutali- 
ties. He  writes  that  Caliban  is  the  child-curious 
part  of  us  all,  groveling  close  to  his  aboriginal 
origins,  yet  groping  up  and  staggering  with  al- 
most rhythmic  falls  and  back-slidings  toward 
that  serene  plane  of  pity  and  love,  reason  and 
disciplined    will. 

The  action  of  the  Nkisijiie  takes  place  on  three 
planes — in  the  cave  of  Sctebos    (before   and   after 

'The  r.rcat  Maze:  The  Heart  of  Youth.  By  Her- 
mann  Hagedorn.      Macmillan.      171   pp.     $1.S5. 


its  transformation  into  the  theater  of  Prospero), 
in  the  mind  of  Prospero  (behind  the  symbolical 
Cloudy  Curtains  of  the  inner  stage),  and  on  the 
ground  circle  of  the  "Yellow  Sands"  of  historic 
time.  The  Interludes  of  the  Masque  show  three 
historical  periods — Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Elizabc.han  England.  The  settings  are 
architectural  and  scenic;  the  stage  -i  modified 
Elizabethan  type,  and  the  great  Ground  Circle 
corresponds  to  the  "orchestra"  of  the  Greek  the- 
ater. 

The  art  of  Prospero  triumphs  over  Caliban's 
deformed  earth-nature.  By  mea.-.s  of  the  master 
creations  of  Time,  the  "deathless  artists  of  the 
plastic  mind,"  Caliban  is  wrenched  in  spirit  from 
the  prison  of  his  loathly  shape  into  sudden  ra- 
diance.    He  cries  to   Miranda: 

"Lady  of  the  Yellow  Sands!     O  Life!     O  Time! 
Th>    tempest  blindeth  me:  Thy  beauty  baffleth — 
A  littk-  have  I  crawled — a  little  only 
Out  of  mine  ancient  cave.     All   that  I  build 
I  Iwtch :   all  that  I  do  destroycth  my  dream. 
Yet — yet   I   yearn  to  build,  to  be  thine   Artist 
And   'stablish   this   thine   earth   among  the  stars. 
Beautiful!" 

"Caliban"  was  produced  in  the  Lewisohn  Sta- 
dium of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
on  May  21,  and  the  following  four  nights.  It  will 
be  released  for  general  use  on  June  I.  The  book 
of  the  Masque  is  illustrated  with  cuts  of  scenes 
designed  by  the  distinguished  Yiennese  artist, 
Joseph  Oban,  and  by  Robert  E.  Jones,  who  de- 
signed the  admirable  settings  for  (Jranville  Bar- 
ker's production  of  "The  Man  Who  Married  a 
Dumb    Wife." 

'  Caliban.  Bv  Pcrcv  MacKavc.  Doiihlcday,  Page. 
320  pp.     HI.      Taper,   50  cents;   cloth,  ^l.ti. 
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MODERN   PLAYS 


Do  you  do  an  injastice  to  your  children  if  you 
fail  to  bring  them  up  in  a  strict  religious 
faith?  That  is  the  salient  question  of  Paul  Hya- 
cinthe  I^yson's  pla>,  "The  Apostle.''  Monsieur 
Baudouin,  the  French  Minister  of  Religion  and  In- 
struction, finds  that  his  son,  Uctave,  has  dis- 
honored the  public  office  that  has  been  entrusted 
to  him.  He  prepares — regardless  of  parental  af- 
fection— to  expose  his  dealings  and  deliver  him 
to  justice.  But  Octaves  mother,  Eugenie,  inter- 
feres, the  reminds  Baudouin  that  he  stopped  the 
boy's  prayers,  wrenched  him  away  from  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  took  away  his  God.  His  son  has 
been  educated  without  a  living  faith,  without 
rules,  or  being  armed  against  himself;  everything 
has  been  done  for  his  brain,  nothing  for  his  con- 
science, therefore  his  parent  must  accept  a  part 
of  his  moral  responsibilit>-,  and  accept  the  part  of 
an    uniotentional    accomplice   in   his  crime. 

Barrett  Clark  has  translated  this  play,  which 
is.  Loyson's  fourth  study  in  tragedy.' 

A  most  effective  playi  "Punishment,"'  the  work 
of  Louise  Burleigh  and  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt, 
depicts  the  fallac>'  of  the  idea  that  punishment  is 
in  any  way  an  actual,  regenerative  force.  The 
action  takes  place  within  Riverside  Prison.  The 
\N'arden,  John  Calvin,  finds  himself  ground  be- 
r-.vfcn  two  opposing  forces,  the  enmity  of  the 
Convicts  that  results  from  his  stern  discipline  and 
lack  of  understanding  of  their  individual  problems, 
and  the  determination  of  the  ring  of  outside 
grafters  to  remove  him  because  he  will  not  per- 


mit them  to  control  the  prison.  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne  has  written  in  the  foreword  that  "Pun- 
ishment" is  not  unworthy  a  place  beside  Gals- 
worthy's masterpiece,  "Justice" ;  and  George 
Kirchwey  writes  that  the  "play  opens  the  door 
of  hope  and  points  through  it  to  a  better  system 
of  the  future  which  is  even  now  coming  into 
being."     It  is  an  excellent  reading  play. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  publishes,  In  one 
volume,  three  plays:  "Pygmalion,"  the  story  of 
how  a  duchess  was  made  out  of  a  flower-girl  by 
means  of  a  little  money  and  tuition  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  phonetics;  "Overruled,"  a  delightful 
comedy  for  married  people;  and  "Androcles  and 
the  Lion,"^  a  play  based  on  the  familiar  story  of 
the  lion  who  befriended  the  man  \vho  had  once 
extracted  a  thorn  from  his  foot.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  book  is  given  up  to  the  lengthy  preface 
to  "Androcles,  "  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  religion  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  name  as  Christianity  is  a  quaint  but  wholly 
intelligible  evolution  of  the  rites  of  savagery  that 
lead  with  perfect  consistency  up  to  the  religion  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
gospels  and  the  religion  of  the  majority — world- 
liness,  and  the  religion  of  the  minority — salvation- 
ism,  he  comes  to  the  pith  of  his  preachment, 
(lovernment  is  impossible  without  religion.  We 
have  an  anti-Christian  religion,  therefore  the 
present-day  catacl>sms  of  state  and  government 
are  traceable  to  our  failure  to  practise  the  ethics 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


ART  CRITICISM 


•"TpHE  Appeal  of  the  Picture,  "  an  examination 
X  info  the  principle*  of  picture-making,  by 
Frederick  Colin  Tilney,  puts  into  permanent 
form  the  various  thoughts  and  precepts  that  have 
ari««n  in  the  writer's  mind  during  fifteen  years 
of  art-Ceaching  and  art-criticism  It  is  intended 
for  ihe  genrral  public  and  for  two  particular 
cla**e«  of  •tudrni*.  the  "»an|{uine  scholar  of  the 
an  school,"  and  the  siudent  cf  artistic  and  pic- 
torial photography.  The  chapiert  treat  of  size,'' 
lone,    color,    C'>r;  .'i,     realism    and     idealism, 

fi3'iiral(»m,       la  impr»-*»ifinism,       mural 

re,    and    many 
,  -         The    object 

of  ihe  book  I*  to  make  u«  understand — not  art  pri- 
marily, but  pictures,  why  some  are  good  and 
other*  bad.  why  %*e  like  one  and  dislike  another; 
and    lo     ■  'IS 

of  an  1 1  '  e. 

Any  p*'  I'.rraice  **'"  care- 

f..II-.    ••  ...1   \wmtk    V.  'i    his   way 

•It  an  K>ll't'''*  ">d  rihibiiions,  but  he 
1  ..,.j  yp  discrim- 
trsi   is   illus- 
tf*uti   v*i:h  (itji..    .  ol   paintings  and 

Ht  ('«<*i  H    l>.>v'«>      l)»ubl(dar.  Page. 
'-      '     /h   anil    lUlvard    Hale 
.    .  . -»l««l,    inil    l'«,rti,.li..ti 

By  »»«  fp-     l>  M 


diagrams    that    give    point   to   the    author's    argu- 
ments. 

A  constructive  study  of  the  development  of  the 
art  of  painting,  from  prehistoric  to  modern  times, 
is  given  in  Dr.  Raley  Musicd  Hell's  book,  "The 
Philosophy  of  Painting. '"  l^\cry  person  of  artistic 
ta>ite  will  i)c  ititi-resied  in  this  thoughtful,  stimu- 
lating work  whether  he  is  acquainted  or  un- 
acquainted with  the  techni<|ue  of  painting.  The 
contents  include  discussions  of  the  theory  and 
(.rigin  of  painting:  Early  Eevptian,  l-'truscan, 
(ireek,  and  Christian  Painting,  the  Roman  Period, 
the  Italian  Masters,  Tonalism  and  Tonjlisls,  the 
Secret  of  the  Old  .Masters  and  of  Stained  (ilass. 
Dr.  Hell  tells  ut  lo  think  on  the  message  of  the 
painter;  Watts  expressed  it  thus:  "Critics  usually 
fail  because  they  dr>  not  regard  art  and  literature 
from  the  same  point  of  view  and  as  orciipving 
the  same  level,  leldom  taking  into  account  what 
the  artist  has  to  sav,  but  only  how  he  ha*i  said  it." 
Me  feels  that  modern  art  is  bmiiid  to  he  influenced 
by  Japanese  an  ideals,  and  that  the  coming  prob- 
lem of  painting  will  be  how  to  express  the  soul, 
or   phases  of   it. 

"Kslimaies  in  An,"  by  Frank  Jewelt  Mather,  Ir , 
presetils   studies  of  Claude   l.orrain,    Hotticelli,   l\l 

•'"        *"       ~       the    I'Kltirr        Ity    F     (  .    Tilnrr.       I>lil 
lo.  i,|>       III       «7  Ml. 

(>hr  n(   fainting.    Ux  Kalcy  llusled  Bell. 

I'ulnam.     tsu  pp.     •I.Si>, 
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Greco,  Rembrandt,  Vermeer,  Sorolla,  Carriere, 
Watts,  La  Farj^e,  and  Far-Kastern  Painting. 
There  is  much  new  material  in  this  brilliantly 
written  book,  and  that  which  can  lay  no  claim  to 
novelty  is  presented  in  a  fresh  original  stjie  that 
has  an  added  excuse  for  being  in  the  fineness  of 
its  literary  texture.  In  particular,  the  splendid 
descriptions  of  Goya's  paintings,  the  chapter  on 
Watts,  the  tribute  to  LaFarge,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  psychology  of  Chinese  landscape  painting 
contribute  to  render  this  book  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  art.  Mr.  Mather 
is  professor  of  art  and  archajology  in  Princeton 
University.' 

Practically  everyone  with  any  appreciation  of 
art  who  visited  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
agreed  that  the  Palace  of  Fine  .-Krts,  with  its 
magnificent  display  of  modern  painting  and  sculp- 
ture fulfilled  every  desire  for  the  beautiful  that 
could  emanate  from  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Chris- 
tian Brinton,  who  has  prepared  a  large  illustrated 
volume,  "Impressions  of  the  Art  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,""  writes  that  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  seemed  indeed  "an  island  set  amid  a 
shimmering  sea  of  color,  a  haven  where  the 
spirit  sought  grateful  repose."  And  amid  the 
multitude  of  books,  Mr.  Brinton's  catholic  impres- 
sions of  modern  art  will  offer  the  same  solace.  It 
contains  five  color-plates,  "The  Skaters,"  by  Gari 
Melchers,  four  panels  by  Brangwyn,  and  82  illus- 
trations in  black  and  white.  The  introductory 
essay  discusses  "The  Modern  Spirit  in  Contem- 
porary Painting,"  and  there  is  an  added  chapter 
on  the  beautiful  E.xposition  in  miniature  at  San 
Diego. 


A  unique  little  art  booklet,  by  Cora  Lcnore 
Williams,  is  entitled  "The  Fourth-Dimensional 
Reaches  of  the  Exposition."'  The  author  finds  that 
length,  breadth,  and  height  are  not  enough  to 
reveal  our  delight  in  its  beauty — visible  or  re- 
membered. Another  dimension  is  required — and 
this  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  fourth 
dimension  of  the  mathematicians  as  a  thought 
form. 

During  the  last  few  years  artists  have  been 
seeking  a  new  form  language.  Structural  neces- 
sity admittedly  must  evolve  architectural  forms, 
but  ornament  may  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 
Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  suggests  in  a  uni>(ue  book, 
"Projective  Ornament,"*  that  the  new  form  lan- 
guage may  be  developed  from  a  geometric  source. 
Most  persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics are  familiar  with  the  illusion  of  hyper- 
space — a  fourth  dimension,  that  is,  a  direction 
moving  at  right  angles  to  every  known  direction. 
Now  by  means  of  projective  geometry — the  higher 
development  of  geometric  figures — .Mr.  Bragdon 
uncovers  a  rich  source  of  intricate  ornameiitation 
that  seems  inexhaustible.  After  a  technical  ex- 
position of  his  theories  he  proceeds  to  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  rhythmic  correlation  of  balanced 
forms — rhythmic  space  subdivision  which  is  the 
secret  of  good  ornamentation  and  good  archi- 
tecture. Various  applications  of  projective  orna- 
ment are  suggested,  not  as  designs  to  be  copied, 
but  as  stimulants  to  our  own  research  and  dis- 
covery. He  finds  that  the  secret  of  beauty  is 
"necessity" — the  world  order.  The  book  has  a 
colored  frontispiece  and  many  delightful  illustra- 
tions in  black  and  white. 


IRISH  MEMORIES 


""D  EYERIES  Over  Childhood  and  Youth,'"  by 
XvWilliam  Butler  Yeats,  comes  to  us  while  our 
minds  are  still  overcast  with  the  shadow  of  the 
deaths  and  misfortunes  of  many  of  his  friends 
and  associates  among  the  group  known  as  the 
Irish  Intellectuals,  in  the  recent  attempt  to  gain 
liberty  for  Ireland.  Among  the  early  memories 
of  the  poet  are  impressions  of  Sligo,  where  he 
lived  for  a  time  with  his  grandfather  William 
Pollexfen,  whom  he  admired  and  feared  for  the 
reason — a  typically  Irish  one — that  it  was  the 
custom  to  fear  and  admire  him.  Jack  Yeats,  a 
brother,  who  is  a  well-known  artist,  has  enriched 
this  book  with  a  drawing  of  the  village  of  Roses 
Point  in  Sligo,  "Memory  Harbor,"  looking  with 
its  curious  foreshortening,  much  as  a  boy's  vision 
would  place  it  in  his  memory.  'Fhere  is  a  great 
deal  about  his  father,  J.  B.  Yeats,  senior,  his 
methods  of  education,  and  also  his  methods  of 
painting.  He  was  known  as  the  man  who 
"scraped  out  every  morning  that  which  he  had 
painted     the     day    before."       He     writes    of    his 

'  F.stiniatcs  in  Art.  By  Fr.ink  Jcwctt  Mather,  Jr. 
Scribncrs.      315    pp.      III.      $1.50.  „     .,      r- 

•*  Impressions  of  The  Art  at  the  P.inama-Pacinc  Ex- 
position. By  Christian  Brinton.  John  Lane.  Ill- 
20.1  pp.     $:t. 

•  The  Fourth  Dimensional  Rrarhcs  of  the  Exposition. 
By    Cora    L.    Williams.      Paul    Elder.      17    pp.      50   cents. 

*  Projective  Ornament.  Bv  Claude  BragJon.  Koch- 
estcr,  N.  Y.:  Mamas  Press.     79  pp.     ?1.50. 

»  Reveries  Over  Chiiahood  and  Youth.  W  illiam 
Butler   Yeats.      Macmillan-      ISO   pp. 


mother:      "She    would    spend    hours    listening   to 

stories  of  the  pilots  and   fishing  people  of  Rosses 

Point,  or  of  her  own 
Sligo  girlhood,  and  it 
was  always  assumed 
between  her  and  us 
that  Sligo  was  more 
beautiful  than  other 
places."  Yeats  hur- 
ries on  to  tell  us  that 
while  his  own  mem- 
ory of  his  mother  is 
dim,  he  has  been  told 
by  an  old  cripple 
whom  he  met  in  San 
Francisco,  who  had 
left  Sligo  before  his 
mother  married,  that 
she  "had  been  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in 
Sligo."  His  father's 
friends,  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painters, 
Wilson,  Page.  .Nettle- 
ship,  and  Potter,  are 
distinct  in  his  gallery 
of       portraits.         The 

THE  MOTHKR  OF  WiL-  recollections  of  his 
LIAM   BLTLER  YE.\TS  Bchool    days    are    amu- 

(From  a  drawing  made  by  ^ing.  Apparentiv  the 
J.    B.    Yeats,    in    1867)  youthful      '>>  llljc  ' 
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Yeats  never  did  an\-thing — not  even  his  les- 
sons— quite  like  anybody  else.  He  regrets  that 
his  father  did  not  take  him  out  of  school  and 
teach  him  only  Greek  and  Latin;  and  he  glories 
in  the  readings  of  poetry  that  his  father  gave 
him  at  breakfast  in  the  York  Street  tenement 
house  in  Dublin,  and  now  when  he  sees  "Corio- 
lanus"  played,  it  is  not  Ir\'ing's  or  Benson's  voice 
he  hears,  but  his  father's  subtle,  impassioned 
monotone  in  the  fine  lines.  Here  in  the  early 
days  of  boyhood,  we  find  the  dim  beginning  of 
'"Shadowy  Waters."    He  goes  sailing  before  dawn 


off    Rosses    Point   to    find    what   seabirds   cry    in 
the   night. 

The  idea  of  the  Irish  Theater  came  into  his 
mind  when  he  noted  that  the  Irish  people  did  not 
read,  but  that  they  would  listen.  The  reveries 
are  written  in  the  intimate  personal  way  that 
one  writes  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend.  They 
are  so  simple  that  one  remembers  pages  as  easily 
as  the  pages  of  old  fairy  tales.  The  book  ends 
with  a  note  of  sorrow,  for  to  the  poet  "all  life 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  my  own  life  seems  to 
me  a  preparation  for  something  that  never  hap- 
pens." 


SEASONABLE  OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 


Out  of  Doors.  By  Emerson  Hough.  Apple- 
ton.     301   pp.  $1.25. 

From  a  fund  of  experience  gained  by  travel  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in 
the  Canadian  provinces,  Mr.  Hough  has  pre- 
pared this  practical  handbook  for  the  fisherman, 
camper,  and  hunter.  One  distinctive  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  advice  and  information  that  it 
conveys  as'  to  the  location  of  the  best  camping- 
grounds  in  America.  A  special  chapter  is  de- 
voted  to   "The   Woman   in   Camp." 

American  Trout-Stream  Insects.  By  Louis 
Rhead.     Stokes.      177   pp.   III.     $2.50. 

Text  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  color  of 
the  best-known  insects  alluring  to  trout  that  ap- 
pear month  by  month  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  North  America.  Mr. 
Rhead  is  a'ready  well  known  to  anglers  as  the 
author  of  several  standard  books  on  North  ..\mer- 
ican  fish. 

American  Boys'  Book  of  Bugs,  Butterflies 
and  Beetles.  By  Dan  Beard.  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott      Vf9   pp.      HI.     $2. 

It  is  said  that  Dan  Beard,  founder  oi  the 
American  Bojr  Scouts,  knows  more  boys  and  has 
made  more  interesting  and  practical  things  for 
Hf.y*  than  any  other  living  man.  It  is  his  special 
k'lwlrdge  of  boys,  as  well  as  what  he  knowt 
stKiut  in^ertl,  that  qualifies  Mr.  Beard  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  lo  write  such  a  ixmk  as  ihi.s.  In  other 
words,  he  knows  how  to  make  his  topic  interest- 
ing to  his  audience. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  North  American 
Mountains.  By  Julia  W.  Hcnsbaw,  F.  K.  G.  S. 
311   pp.     lU.     $2.50. 

n      '  *  '     f    U     VN    book    are  classi- 

fied i"ii»  tprrjal    rcfcr- 

cnre    U>    ihrir  ^.      'I"hrrr    is, 

hnwrirer.   a   Ken-  >         '  /niniiig   of   the 

'■■.lime    whirh   wili   be   ot    use   l««   Imianiits.     The 
'•(     Canada     receives     especial     alteniion 
•  lit    the    book.      There    are    many    well- 
rxrcuieil  plato,  both  colored  and  uncolorcd. 


The  Story  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  By  .\lbert  H.  Sanford.  Heath.  394  pp. 
III.     $1. 

A  novel  attempt  to  gather  the  more  important 
facts  of  our  agricultural  history  into  a  book  that 
n^ay  be  accessible  to  those  whose  lives  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  farmer's  calling.  Oddly  enough, 
Aery  little  has  heretofore  been  done  in  the  way 
of  drawing  material  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people  in  our  rural  schools  from  their  actual  en- 
vironment. This  book  is  made  up  of  such  ma- 
terial and  is  intended  primarily  for  boys  and 
girls  who  live  on  farms,  although  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  many  others. 

The  Principles  of  Plant  Culture.  By  E.  S. 
Goff.     Macraillan.     295   pp.     111.     $1.25. 

A  useful  te.\t-book  for  beginners  in  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  that  has  had  a  test  of 
tiearly  twenty  years  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and 
students  at  schools  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
country.  The  work  has  now  been  revised  by 
Professors  L.  R.  Jones  and  ].  G.  Moore,  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  and  a  preface 
is  supplied  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell. 
The  present  edition  is  the  eighth.  Professor 
Goff  died  in   1902. 

My  Growing  Garden.  By  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland.      .Macinillan.     216   pp.      III.     $2. 

A  book  written  out  of  the  personal  experience 
of  the  author  and  members  of  his  family,  and 
most  attractively  illustrated  from  his  own  photo- 
graphs. It  is  the  story  of  what  Mr.  McFarland 
and  his  family  have  done  within  a  half-do/.cn 
years  to  make  from  an  old  hou>c,  surrounded  by 
a  couple  of  acres  of  abandoned  vineyard,  a  real 
garden  home. 

Old-Time  Gardens.  By  .Alice  .Morse  Karle. 
.Macmillan.     4XV  pp.     ill.     $J. 

A  mass  of  information  about  the  gardens  of 
yesterday  which  siip|ilrments  and  rounds  out  Mrs. 
Farle's  resr;irclies  in  colr»ni;il  home  life  and 
insiituiioiis. 


FINANCIAL    NEWS 


I.— THE    FACTOR   OF   GUARANTEE   IN  AN 

INVESTMENT 


INTRINSICALLY  an  investment  is  rated 
on  carninj:  capacity.  Legally  it  may  be 
helped  b\-  the  {guarantee  of  some  corporation 
or  individual  whose  credit  may  be  assumed 
to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  guaranteed. 

There  are  obviously  conditions  where  the 
guarantee  pla\s  an  important,  and  necessary, 
part  in  the  financing  of  companies,  especially 
during  their  development  stage.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  Hoat  the  securities  of  a  railroad 
which  enters  a  territory  of  rather  unknown 
traffic  possibilities  unless  it  has  the  moral  or 
legal  backing  of  a  prosperous  going  concern. 
^Vithout  the  Denver  &  Rio  (irande  guar- 
antee the  ^Vestern  Pacific  could  not  have 
been  constructed  across  the  desert  and  moun- 
tainous States  of  Utah  and  Nevada.  The 
great  terminals  of  Western  railroads  depend 
somewhat  on  participating  lines  for  their 
credit.  Such  expensive  undertakings  in  the 
East  as  the  New  \'ork,  \V'cstchester  <^-  Bos- 
ton and  the  New  York  Connecting  Line 
have  been  possible  only  because  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  the  one 
case  and  the  New  Haven  with  the  Peimsyl- 
vania  Railroad,  in  the  other,  have  agreed  to 
stand  sponsor  for  interest  and  principal. 
The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  guarantees  which  the 
Canadian  (Government  gave  to  their  bond- 
holders. 

This  obligation  has  been  more  conspicu- 
ous in  railroad  than  in  industrial  financing, 
(^ne  reason  is  the  amounts  involved  are 
larger  in  railroad  construction  and  the  net 
returns  on  capital  usually  smaller  than  where 
the  manufacture  of  a  product  is  involved. 
Again  the  government  and  State  regulations 
surrounding  the  investment  are  more  strict. 
A  goveriunent  may  prefer  to  guarantee  a 
railroad  bond  issue  rather  than  grant  a  land 
subsidy  as  used  to  be  done  when  land  values 
were  lower  than   they  are  these  days. 

In  only  a  few  instances  is  there  a  direct 
earning  factor  behind  issues  of  government 
bonds.  Special  emissions  have  been  related 
to  percentages  of  customs  receipts,  as  in 
Mexico,  or  to  State  monopolies,  as  in  Japan 
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and  Russia,  but  95  per  cent,  of  the  buyers 
of  government  securities  are  inspired  by  the 
faith  they  have  in  the  intention  and  the  legal 
requirement  of  the  issuer  to  pay  oft  the 
bonds  at  par  when  they  mature.  It  was  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments that  they  would  take  up  the  Anglo- 
French  5's  in  gold  at  par  in  1920  that  made 
$500,000,000  of  them  saleable  in  the  United 
States  last  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that 
\\hile  guarantees  are  valuable  and  play  an 
important  part  in  establishing  the  price  of 
securities  they  should  not  be  considered,  as 
they  too  frequently  are,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
a  corporation  investment  issue.  It  is  a  tragic 
fact  that  in  the  numerous  railroad  reorgani- 
zations of  the  last  three  years  the  guaranteed 
bond  has  fared  very  badly  and  the  owners 
of  these  bonds  have  suffered  larger  losses,  in 
proportion  to  cost  prices,  than  in  almost  any 
other  class.  Because  it  was  guaranteed  the 
bond  sold  at  a  premium  over  issues  that  were 
rated  on  earnings  and  when  it  had  to  stan<i 
on  its  intrinsic  value  it  made  a  ver>"  sorry 
showing.  The  unfortunate  experience  has 
also  been  that  as  soon  as  it  revealed  its  in- 
ability to  earn  its  own  interest  the  guarantor 
frequently  found  some  way  to  evade  his  re- 
sponsibility, or  liability,  and  the  house  of 
cards  collapsed. 

\\'hen  it  was  realized  that  the  \Vestem 
Pcicific  could  not  cover  the  service  of  its  debt 
from  its  own  revenues  investors  who  had 
paid  95  or  higher  for  its  first-mortgage  5  per 
cent,  bonds  began  to  appreciate  that  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  guarantee  could  not 
check  the  decline  in  price,  and  they  finally 
fell  to  about  20.  \'arious  mortgages  on 
properties  subsidiary  to  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  Railway  have  carried  the  abso- 
lute guarantee  of  the  parent  company,  and 
in  years  gone  by  have  sold  at  substantial 
premiums,  but  in  the  present  condition  of 
receivership  in  which  the  guarantor  finds 
itself  it  is  to  the  actual  earning  power  under 
these  bomls  and  not  to  the  guarantee  that 
their  price  has  been  responding  as  it  has 
tumbled  40  points,  and  in  some  instances -60 
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points,  from  high  record  levels.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  one  finds  on  b'sts  of  protective 
committees  the  names  of  representatives  of 
large  institutions  that  had  bought  the  bonds 
in  their  heyday  on  the  guarantee  factor. 
Especially  deplorable  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  holders  of  bonds  of  coal  companies 
related  to  railroads  now  insolvent.  These 
bonds  commanded  investment  respect  chiefly 
on  the  guarantee,  and  relatively  few  holders 
took  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  produc- 
tion and  exhaustion  feature  of  their  proper- 
ties. AVith  the  guarantor's  ability'  to  guar- 
antee gone  these  elements  were  looked  into, 
and  in  several  notable  cases  the  discover}'' 
^as  made  that  equities  were  trifling. 

In  the  general  collapse  of  Mexican  gov- 
ernment and  railroad  securities  the  specific 
bonds  that  carried  the  government  guarantee 
made  no  better  showing  than  the  others, 
for  all  were  reduced  to  the  common  meas- 
urement of  what  they  could  earn  with  a 
large  percentage  of  the  system  two  rails  of 
rust  or  littered  with  partially  destroyed 
equipment. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  earnings  that 
establish  the  true  price  basis.  It  is  only  by 
first  suffering  such  losses  on  guaranteed 
bonds  as  have  been  indicated  that  the  in- 
\cstor  has  this  tact  driMed  into  him.  For- 
timately  he  is  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
He  cares  less  to-day  for  the  social  standing, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  bond  than  what  it  covers 
and  what  the  property  mortgaged  earns. 
Investment  houses  whfjse  clients  have  met 
with  hca\y  reverses  in  guaranteed  issues  in 
the  !r  *  ^  ■  years  have  been  known  to  refuse 
part  n  in  underwritings  in  which  the 

guarantee  feature  was  made  conspicuous  over 
that  of  earnings.  One  writer  recently  de- 
stribrd  the  guarantee  as  a  "fetish,"  and 
amounting  in  .v>me  cases  to  "investment 
idolatry',"  pointing  out  where  a  terminal 
bond  was  advised  because  it  was  guaranteed 


by  receivers  of  a  bankrupt  road,  and  again 
where  another  issue  of  this  type  was  recom- 
mended on  the  guarantee  of  12  roads,  five 
of  which  were  in  receivers'  hands,  and  one 
or  twc  others  with  very  low  credit,  the 
guarantee  instead  of  earnings  being  empha- 
sized. 

There  is  the  pernicious  side  to  the  guar- 
antee. (It  is  conspicuous  in  the  New  Eng- 
land railroad  situation.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  system  was  built  up  on  a  structure  of 
rentals  and  guarantees.)  Frequently  the 
rate  established  has  been  based  on  tempo- 
rarily abnormal  earnings.  AVhen  these  be- 
come normal,  or  go  below  normal,  the  prop- 
erty is  neglected  physically  to  meet  the 
guarantee.  There  may  be  great  economic 
changes  in  the  territory  of  the  guaranteed 
company  which  permanently  affect  its  earn- 
ing power.  The  inevitable  result  of  the 
drain  of  high  fixed  charges  is  insolvency. 
Too  often  in  recent  years  New  England  in- 
vestors, individuals  and  corporations  alike, 
have  missed  the  point  and  made  their  guar- 
antee a  "fetish,"  when  it  was  in  reality  a 
liability,  and  its  value  finally  reduced  by  the 
Itveler  of  actual  earnings. 

We  do  not  suggest  at  all  that  guaranteed 
bonds  as  a  class  should  be  forfeited  the  right 
or  investment  respect.  All  that  is  hoped  for 
is  to  encourage  the  prospective  buyer  of  se- 
curities of  all  descriptions  to  look  first  to 
the  actual  or  potential  earning  capacity  of 
such  bonds  or  stocks  as  may  be  offered  him, 
and  to  place  in  a  secondary,  instead  of  in  a 
primary  place,  the  guarantee  factor.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  giving  him  a  greater 
interest  in  his  investment  antl  keeping  him  in 
touch  with  the  changes  that  surround  it.  If 
it  has  been  bought  on  what  it  can  earn, 
rather  than  who  guarantees  payment,  it  will 
be  less  likely  to  be  found  in  the  investors' 
pi>rtf(jlio  when  protective  conunittees  call 
for  the  deposit  of  it  follow  ing  default. 


II.-  iNVKSTORS'  qui:rii<:s  and  answkrs 


S*.  m.    BOMB    CBNERAL   8UCCKSTION8  ABOUT 
MINING  A.NU  OIL  STOCKS 
Yatir    aMt^nar    b*«    \>rrn  <    ih     mirrr*)    and    I 

lKi»ll     ymnt     invrttmrnt     ■!  4     Ui,r     thiiiK.        I 

frrivr       t  •t*rf\      1,1      I.t/-       •,,»  ^  »*.»■      hat 

'  divi- 

■»»     to 

»L«t;.«r  '    rail- 

f'<»'U?      I  .               r    and 
divwi^ndt 

TWr»   ia  alao  lb*    rrouf  t1    Slaixilard    Oil   companic*. 

•OOM      €.1      whwh      »  .--         .     ..-.      ' ■       ■  .y 

Coad   divUfcnd*.  i 

(f«        W-»         r    I--         f,,  I 


fuji   hti : 


It  i%  dirticult,  and  in  <inmc  rcMpcrts  claiiKi-roii<<,  to 
uncmpt  lo  nrncra\i/.e  in  diitrtiHiin^  Hr('iiri(ic>  of 
ihf  kind  y«»u  refer  lo.  \\>  briirvc,  however,  that 
it  rn.iy  properly  be  said  that  for  the  avciaKr  in- 
vestor even  tlie  l)eiter  rlat!>  o(  mining  ••lorks  ran- 
not  t>c  recommended  with  a*  rniirh  aNMiratiic  at 
the  b«ttrr  rlaan  of  railroad  aiiK-kt.  The  under- 
Ivini;  reanon  for  lhi<  in  ihni  tlir  raining  power 
anil,  thrrrfurr,  the  di vidrnd-pavin^;  nl>ilitv  of  the 
mining  companies  dor«  not,  on  the  avrr.i^r,  show 
anywhere  near  the  ntnhilily  ihal  in  shown  hy  the 
rarniriK  power  and  dividend-paying  ahiliiy  of  the 
railroadt  at  ■  clatt. 
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Just  at  the  present  time  the  copper-mining  com- 
panies, in  particular,  are  enjoying  an  unexampled 
amount  of  prosperity.  Owing  to  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  trade  that  has  been  carried  on  between 
this  country  and  Europe  in  furnishing  supplies  and 
materials  for  war  purposes,  the  price  of  the  cop- 
per metal  has  risen  rapidly,  and  as  a  result  the 
mining  companies  have  been  making  unusual 
profits.  A  great  many  companies  in  this  field 
of  enterprise  that  were  not  able  to  operate  profit- 
ably under  normal  conditions  in  the  copper  market 
have  been  graduated  into  the  profit-making  class 
and  their  stockholders  are  enjoying  at  least  a  part 
of  the  benefits.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
deal  in  this  situation  that  is  of  merely  temporary 
nature,  and  we  believe,  therefore,  that  to  buy  the 
copper  stocks  on  the  strength  of  existing  condi- 
tions is  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  specula- 
tive risk.  This  consideration  is  entirely  aside 
from  the  fundamental  consideration  that,  while 
the  mining  industry  has  been  brought  during  re- 
cent years  to  a  point  where  it  partakes  much  of 
the  nature  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  there  still 
remains  the  unknown  factor  resulting  from  the 
inability  to  guard  against  the  contingencies  that 
arise  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  a 
development  of  the  hidden  supplies  of  the  raw 
material  with  which  these  companies  work. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  consideration  obtains 
in  connection  with  the  oil  companies,  except  the 
relatively  few  whose  business  is  entirely,  or  for 
the  most  part,  outside  the  field  of  actual  produc- 
tion. We  refer  to  companies  like  the  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  Standard  Oil  of  New 
York,  the  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  the  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  and  the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana, 
whose  business  is  essentially  that  of  refining  and 
marketing  oil  and  its  by-products. 

Purely  from  an  investment  standpoint,  the  com- 
panies in  this  subdivision  of  the  group  of  for- 
mer Standard  Oil  subsidiaries  are  considered 
best  b\-  the  authorities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  the  real  merit  of  these  stocks  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  the  companies  to  make  public  very  much 
information   about  their  affairs. 

No.  738.    TAX-FREE  BONDS  IN   PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR  A  WIDOWS  INVESTMENT 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  suegest  a  few  pur- 
chases tiiat  might  be  rcconimcnded  Tor  a  widow  hav- 
ing approximately  $5,000  to  invest?  She  is  in  such 
position  that  safety  of  principal  is  the  first  essen- 
tial. It  would  be  the  idea  to  have  her  invest  not 
more  than  $1,000  in  any  one  thin^,  and  preferably 
not  to  invest  the  entire  amount  in  any  one  par- 
ticular class  of  securities.  Your  views  as  to  the 
best  judgment  tc  be  observed  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
will   be   appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  safety,  we  be- 
lieve one  important  thing  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  get  exemption 
from  the  personal-property  tax  in  your  State,  in 
order  that  the  income  from  the  investment  may 
be  kept  at  as  high  an  average  rate  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  we  have  made  a  few  random  se- 
lections of  high-grade  bonds  that  are  tax  free 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  mention  them  not  so  much 
with  the  idea  of  recommending  them  specifically 
as  the  best  or  most  satisfactory  investments  to 
be  had  for  such  purposes  as  yours,  but  rather 
more  with  the  idea  of  illustrating  the  type  and 
class  of  securities  to  which  we  believe  your  se- 
lections ought   to   be  confined. 

The  bonds  are:  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  gen- 
eral   mortgage    ^]  j's,    now    selling    to    net    about 


4.40  per  cent;  Cleveland  Short  Line,  first  mort- 
gage 4'^^'s,  selling  to  net  about  4.45  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania  and  Mahoning  Valley  Railroad, 
first  and  refunding  5's,  selling  to  net  about  4.70 
per  cent,  and  Scranton  Electric  Railroad,  first 
and  refunding  5's,  selling  to  net  about  4.75  per 
cent. 

We  quite  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that 
it  would  be  preferable  not  to  invest  the  entire 
amount  of  this  fund  in  any  one  particular  line, 
although  to  obtain  the  tax-exempt  feature  we 
think  you  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  stick 
to    railroad    and   public-utility   bonds. 

No.  739.    THE  QUESTION  op  HIGHER  INCOME 
YIELDS 

I    will    have    three    or    four    thousand    dnlUr*    to    in- 
vest   soon.       I    have    some    other    money  !    and 
would   not   now   be   so   particular   about    i-  mar 
kctability     as     I     would     a     somewhat     U.,^.  -• 
although,  of  course,  I   want  the  security.     1   ! 
some     bankers    suggesting    that     if    we     get 
seven   and   eight   per   cent,    we   are   wasting   our    laottcj. 
What   do   you   think   of  this   idea? 

Local  brokers  say  that  the  .\nglo-French  bond* 
selling  to  yield  over  six  per  cent,  are  a  tirst-class 
investment.       What     is    your     opinion     of    this? 

We  are  in  agreement  with  your  local  brokers 
who  recommend  the  .Anglo-French  five  per  cent 
bonds  at  present  prices.  In  fact,  we  regard  these 
bonds  as  offering  one  of  the  genuine  bargains 
in  the  present  investment  market.  We  say  this, 
of  course,  aside  from  all  considerations  other 
than  purely  financial  and  investment  considera- 
tions. 

We  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  is  right  to 
make  the  broad,  general  statement  that  an  in- 
vestor wastes  his  money  nowadays  if  he  gets 
less  than  seven  per  cent  income  on  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  a  rate  of  income  may  be  safely 
obtained,  but  not  always  under  conditions  that 
conform  to  the  individual  investor's  circum- 
stances. There  are  a  number  of  localities 
throughout  the  country  in  which  there  are  rea- 
sons for  higher  loaning  rates  on  capital  other 
than  deficiency  in  underlying  securin.'.  The  in- 
dividual investor  whose  circumstances  require  the 
higher  rate  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
finding  such  localities  and  then  in  finding  a  re- 
liable and  experienced  banking-house  to  repre- 
sent him  in  his  loaning  transactions.  Even  then 
he  usually  finds  that  he  has  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice to  compensate  for  the  higher  rate — usually 
the  sacrifice  of  a  broad  market  for  his  securities. 

No.  740.      SHORT-TIME  INVESTMENTS 

I  am  enclosing  a  short  list  of  industrial  stocks  and 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
them  for  short-time  small  investments. 

We  find  the  issues  named  to  be  representative 
of  a  fairly  good  class  of  industrial  shares,  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  securities  that  arc  prup- 
erly  considered  for  "short-time  small  invest- 
ments." 

The  most  desirable  short-time  investments  are 
to  be  found  among  corporation  notes,  railroad- 
equipment  obligations,  the  notes  of  a  number  of 
foreign  governments,  which  have  financed  ih'-ir 
requirements  ii  this  countrj'  since  the  outbr<.ik 
of  the  war,  muiVp'-^al  bonds  of  the  kind  that  are 
issued  in  series,  and  bonds  or  certificates  secured 
by  first  mortgages  on  real  estate,  either  improved- 
producing  cit>'  property  or  productive  farm  land. 
These  various  classes  of  investments  now  offer 
net  income  yields  running  from  4  to  4'4  or  4'.. 
per  cent  among  the  corporation  notes  and  equip- 
ment obligations  to  6  per  cent  among  the  real- 
estate   investments. 
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